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The  AiMiior  ii  not  inaeaAle  to  die  f«y  maft  hoUiMB  of  die  Wok  lAU^be  hM  toi 


pnhlirc^    Tke  nalon  of  dioto  cfamons  vUdi< 
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^OBtennlatod  by  him,  and  he  haa  fluily  made  im  hia  mfaia  to  cndme  dum  alL    The  a^s 
MwUdifaeliftiaBlvediiaadiaatoeoBfiBoeUmof  dioiAyflf  ddMrtengolhopniK 
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THE  POETICAL  EEMAIN8  Of  THE  LAtE  DR  JOHN  LETDEM.* 


Without  a  strooff  spiiit  of  oational- 
itr  no  people  could  build  up  any  thing 
like  a  national  literature.  Every  re- 
flecting mind,  therefore^  must  be  dis- 
posed not  to  pardon  only,  but  to  ap- 
ptore  all  manifestations  of  it  that  be- 
token a  sense  of  dignitv,  and  chaUCTge 
an  appeal  to  reason  ana  to  truth.  The 
|inde  of  intellect,  so  offisnsiTe  in  an 
individual,  it  is  del^tiul  to  see  ex- 
hibited by  a  whole  people — and  that 
People  does  well  to  tniiiE  loftily  of  it- 
self whidi  has  good  works  to  shew, — 
nor  need  Nations  fear  to  proclaim  their 
&ith  in  thesr  own  exaltation.  If  there 
be  certain  virtues  and  faculties  which 
have  beat,  in  a  more  especial  manner, 
farooght  into  action  through  the  course 
of  dieir  history,  they  are  entitled  to 
appropriate  them  as  national  charac- 
teristics, — nor  would  that  people  be 
worthy  of  their  own  ancestral  glories, 
who  did  not  boldly  avow  their  pride 
in  the  moral  or  intellectual  powers  by 
which  those  glinies  were  won,  and 
without  the  continued  possession  of 
which  they  could  serve  only  to  darken 
the  melancholy  g^oom  of  present  de- 
gradation. 

We  are  disposed  to  think  ihat,  up- 
on the  whole,  the  national  pride  of 
Scotsmen  is  manly  and  enlightened. 
Within  the  last  hundred  years  Scot- 
land has  produced  more  men  of  genius 
than  during  all  her  previous  history— 
and  she  who  was  so  long  the  barbarian 
sister  of  civilized  England  has  shewn 
herself  but  little  inferior  to  her  friendly 
rival  either  in  stateliness  or  beauty. — 
fiat  we  are  greatly  mistaken,  if  along 
with  a  proper  pride  in  the  achieve- 
ments of  our  own  genius,  Scotsmen 


do  not  too  ^erally  entertain  aH  un-i 
reasonable  impatience  of  the  asoen^ 
dancy  of  the  genius  of  EngLmd,  and, 
since  we  must  say  so,  a  very  uinust 
and  illiberal  detennination  to  under-i 
value  certain  excellencies  to  which 
they  themselves  have  never  yet  been 
able  to  attain. 

There  is  little  or  no  erudition  in 
Scotland, — and  yet  instead  of  acknow 
ledging  and  deploring  our  ignoranoe, 
and  setting  ourselves  strenuously  to  the 
reformation  of  our  exceedingly  defec* 
tive  system  of  public  education,  we 
turn  about  on  our  English  neighbours 
with  an  air  of  most  ludiaous  and  pro« 
yoking  self-assurance,  and  laugh  at 
them  fixr  possessing  that  knowledge  of 
which  we  are  so  disgraoefiilly  desti- 
tute. With  us  the  epithet  of  Scholar 
is  an  epithet  of  contempt— and  men 
of  the  very  shallowest  pretensions— 
with  but  small  acuteness  and  no  read- 
ing — are  daily  heard  talking  with  levity 
and  scorn  of  the  best  schokrs  of  Eng« 
land.  In  this  way,  we  have  reached 
to  an  undisturbed  contentment  with 
our  ignorance — and  having  discovered 
that  book-learning  is  suitable  to  pe- 
dants only,  we  have  become,  by  the 
mere  force  of  theorizing,  a  nation  of 
philosophera. 

The  effects  of  all  this  are  most  la* 
mentable.  While  every  little  town— 
every  vilk^  in  England  contains  its 
accomplished  scholars,  Scotland  is  oon^ 
tented  with  her  men  of  common  sense, 
who  take  the  liberty  of  thinking  fbr 
themselves.  A  coarseness — a  hard- 
ness— and  a  nakedness  of  mind  uni- 
versally prevails.  Men  of  rich  and 
various  lore  are  nowhere  to  be  found 
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among  us.  A  few  gifted  spirits  have 
raised  the  character  of  our  oountry^s 
genius — ^but  though  knowledge  oe' 
spread  among  the  lower  ranks  of  so- 
ciety^  peiJ^aps  almost  to.  that  precise 
exteftt  adraptageous  to  a  state,  none 
will  be*  found  to  deny  that  the  higher 
orders  are  almost  universally  unac- 
quainted with  all  ancient  literature 
and  philosophy,  and  that,  with  few 
exceptions,,  the  Soots  literati  axe  the 
most  superficial  men  on  earth. 

The  inferiority  of  SeetsHMtt,  in  ge- 
neral, to  Englishmen,  in  all  those  ac- 
complishments which  are  essential  to 
a  well-educated  gentleman,  is,  we  sus- 
pect, pretty  forcibly  fklt  even  by  them- 
sdves,  wmi  they  nappen  to  cross  the 
TVreed,  But  when  we  are  all  together 
in  a  Ixidy,  as  fbr  example,  here  in  Ediu- 
burgli,  we  can  talk  with  a  magnani- 
mous derision  of  the  slender  derks  of 
tile  south ;  and  a  solitary  Englishman, 
surrounded  by  a  dosen  or  a  score  dt 
us.  Scotch  philosophers,  seems  to  us 
to  shrink  into  rery  small  dimensions. 
The  sottthertis  are  diemselres  not  un- 
fitquentlf  imposed  upon  by  our  airs 
of  superfinity  in  our  own  capital, — 
and  we  have  onrselres  seen  strangers 
of  genuine  talent  and  erudition  listen- 
iftg,  without  being  aware  of  the  ab- 
surdity, tp  the  emptiest  of  all  pretend- 
ers, me  Editor  of  the  Supplement,  and 
his  eternal, 

Sajt  tfaa  fly, 
Wtthmyfittbeyc** 

It  IS  true,  that  we  are  yet  poor, — 
and  perhaps  our  poverty  may  account 
fbr  our  want  of  erudition.  But  we 
ought  to  make  a  better  use  of  our 
pmlosonhy,  than  to  undervalue  the 
materials  on  whidi  alone  any  philoso- 
phy can  speculate  to  much  purpose. 
Our  ignorance  ou^t  not  to  be  our 
nride,-— «nd  instead  of  deriding  that 
Kuowledffe,  which  as  a  nation  we  have 
hidiertooeen  prevented  ttom  acquir- 
ing, either  by  the  poverty  of  our  coun- 
try^  or  by  the  defective  character  of  our 
sclioola  and  universities,  we  ought  ra- 
ther to  shew  a  generous  admiration  and 
a  generous  envy  of  the  happier  scholar 
of  the  south,  tnisting,  that  we  may 
imbibe  something  of  Sbteir  spirit,  and 
ere  long  to  enjoy  some  of  their  mani- 
ibid  advantages. 

When,  howe^xr,  amidst  this  uni- 
versal dearth  of  knowledge,  a  man  of 
great  acquiremeiits  happens  to  arise. 


we  set  no  bounds  to  our  national  pride 
in  the  ^en#numon, — and  comparing  ' 
him,  not  with  the  learned  men  of 
learned  countries,  but  with  the  ineru- 
dite  literati  around  us,  we  hail  bisadf 
vent  with  songs  of  triumph,  fvidmudb 
to  our  satis&ction,  place  him  vrithout 
ceremony  at  the  head  of  all  the  scho« 
lars  of  Europe.  We  then  most  inoon- 
aistently  rave  about  those  acquirements 
m  him,  which  we  have  all  aleng  undec* 
vidned  in  others — and  in  ddn^  so,  can 
it  be  denied,  that  we  are  exhibiting  a 
senseless  and  repulsive  nationality  } 

We  cannot  help  thinking  that  some- 
thing  of  this  sort  has  happened  in  the 
case  of  Dr  John  Leyden, — ^that  his 
countrymen  have  bestowed  on  him  a 
reputation  beyond  his  deeerts, — and 
endeavoured  to  raise  him  to  an  emi- 
nence among  scholars,  from  which,  in 
process  of  time,  he  must  inevitably  be 
made  to  descend.  Nothing  less  will 
satisfy  us,  than  to  compare  him  with 
Sir  William  Jones, — ^nor  have  theie 
been  wanting  persons  publicly  to  i^ 
firm,  that  Leyden  was  tne  greater  man 
of  the  two,  and  that  the  world  sus- 
tained the  greater  loss  in  his  premature 
death.  This  we  conceive  is  carrying 
Scotch  nationality  not  to  the  verge,  bat 
into  the  vervheairt  of  folly. 

It  would  be  to  no  purpose  to  shew^ 
that  Sir  WilUaiu  Jones  enjoyed  fiur 
greater  advantages  than  Leyden ;  Ibr 
tne  superiority  of  the  former  was 
wholly  independent  of  these — ^he  wos, 
by  nature,  a  tax  greater  man.  He  was 
an  univenal,  a  perfect  scholar.  He 
was  not  actuated  by  the  vain  desire  of 
knowing  more  than  other  men ;  bat 
he  loved  and  sought  knowledge  purely 
fbr  its  own  sake.  He  had,  uierefore^ 
no  satisfkction  in  any  acquirement 
that  was  not  solid  and  complete.— 
l^th,  and  truth  alone,  could  satisfy 
him ;  and  in  all  his  researdies,  he  ad« 
vanced  not  a  single  step  without  a  sure 
fboting,  and  never  loumeyed  on  tOl 
he  had  dispersed  the  mist  and  the 
darkness.  There  was  no  quackery  a^ 
bout  him.  With  all  his  manifold  ac- 
complishments, there  was  a  simple 
dignity  in  his  manners  and  in  nis 
mind,  that  spoke  not  only  die  scholar 
but  tiie  philosopher;  and  no  ikith 
could  have  been  placed  in  truth,  had 
Sir  William  Jones  but  once  in  his  life 
pretended  to  any  knowledge  which  he 
did  not  possess.  But  in  every  deport- 
ment of  learning  he  was  equal  to  the 
most  learned;  and  it  has  been  well 
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In  Ae  60«ne  of  a 
short  life  he  had  acquired  a  degree  of 
knowle^  which  me  ordinary  fecol- 
tM9  of  mail,  if  they  w«re  hiest  with 
anftedihiTiaii  longevity,  could  scarcely 
1M0  t»  auipasB.  Hia  learning  threw 
li^  on  the  bwa  of  Gateat  and  India 
in  iikt  yneni  HteiBtnre  of  Asia, 
and  on  the  history  of  the  femily  of 


l%e  diaracter  of  Dr  Leyden  was,  in 
loo  many  respects,  ftte  yery  reverse  of 
this.  He  had  a  stzoQg  passion  ftr 
knowledge  ;  hut  that  passion  was,  un- 
l»i^flf,  too  much  mixed  with  a 
fiipdnfiBi  for  display,  and  he  could 
Bsc  Miy  e^joy  his  knowledge,  «b« 
less  ht  eonld  get  ail  the  world  to 
admire  it.  Tins  resdess  love  of  dis- 
tmdioB  drove  him  flom  one  study  to 
anodio^  as  if  he  were  afindd  of  heing 
twfconfld  ignorant  of  any  thing;  ana 
he  had  scarcely  entered  on  one  pur- 
anil,  tiM  he  darted  anpsgr  vith  feveiiah 
inmaEliaiee  into  snodMr.  Ho  secma 
to  naveprocecuted  his  studws  on  no 
f^idlv  sjitcRi  to  have  devoured  and 
goiged  eveiy  thing  that  came  in  his 
way,  without  fear  oi  indigestion.  The 
coDse^uence  was,  that  the  powth  of 
his  mind  was  not  in  proportion  to  the 
vast  quantity  of  victxuds  which  it  con* 


It  cannot  be  denied,  and  it  oug^t  to 
be  adinowledged,  that  Leyden  often 
afided  to  know  much  more  than  he 
did ;  and  that  he  sometimes  commit- 
ted sndi ji^oas  and  ludicrous  blunders, 
aa  ovenmehned  with  confusion  every 
body  but  himself  He  noosessed  bxU 
a  very  imperfect  knowld^,  indeed,  of 
any  of  tae  languages  of  waAim  Eu- 
rope ;  and  though  ne  talkedof  pass- 
ing mnstar  wiw  Dr  ftor,"  all  who 
kmw  Leyden  were  awaie  that  he  was 
no  Gredan.  Now,  people  are  apt  to 
fed  some  aosincion  or  a  vain  and 
hlmrfiTffig  aaan ;  and  they  who  know 
how  imperfect  and  superficial  a  scholar 
Lsjdcs  waa  im  those  langnagm,  with 
wmdi  ailmen  of  fldttcation  have  some 
soqnalBtaiioe,  may  be  pardoned  fer 
withholding  their  full  iBdth  from  that 
almost  miracnlons  gift  of  tongues 
whidi  descended  upon  him  in  the 
East  His  genius  for  the  acquisition 
of  languages  waa  no  doubt  very  extra- 
ordinuy;  and,  as  he  finallv  relinquish- 
ed every  thing  fer  the  stuoy  of  oriental 
htsratuie,  h&oxy,  and  laws,  had  he 
lived,  it  is  likelir  chat  he  mkht  have 
thrown  considerable  light  on  ttie  dark- 


in  which  they  still  lie  osvtloped. 
But  Leyden  never  oonld  have  becomo 
a  smre  guide ;  fer  it  was  the  HMttosl 
defect  dr  his  intellect,  that  it  was  as* 
tisfied  with  glimpses  of  tnitb— 'wilb 
partial  openinga  m  the  darkness,  in* 
stead  of  the  cbodless  hutrs  of  the  dlso 
encumbered  Aj-^m  if  he  had  bdiev-i 
ed  that  the  fields  of  knowledge  wsfo 
to  be  taken  and  kept  possesskm  of  by 
sudden  and  transitory  inroads. 

We  axe  well  aware,  diat  by  these 
gencnd  observations,  we  may  be  of- 
fending the  admirers  of  this  most  en* 
thusiastic  and meritoriona  person;  and 
no  doubt  it  would  require  more  room 
than  w«  can  now  ^lare,  to  prove  thai 
our  observatbns  are  lust.  Yet  thon|^ 
we  may  be  accused  of  under-nrting 
the  htevary  character  of  Leyden,  in 
denyina  tint  he  was  a  wonderftil  sdio- 
lar  at  aU,  we  are  not  afhud  that  any 
con^ieteBt  judge  will  bbune  us  fer  ex- 
posing the  absurd  injustice  which  they 
diew  to  the  memory  of  the  acute, 
daafaing,  headlong,  and  fearleas  Bor- 
derer,—who  are  so  grossly  ignorant 
both  of  his  merits  and  dements-*hb 
knowledge  and  his  ignorance— as  to 
set  him  up  in  rivalry  with  perhaps  tho 
greatest  schokr  that  the  world  ever 
produced.  Had  Levden  lived  fer  ever, 
he  had  not  a  mina  sufficiently  aoco- 
rate  and  oomprehcnaive  to  master  the 
knowledge  ooqnired  hy  Sir  William 
Jones. 

Of  the  poetiosl  genius  of  Leyden,  it 
is  not  possible  for  us  to  speak  in  terma 
of  very  high  prsise.  He  wrote  verses 
because  it  was  necesssry  that  a  man  of 
talents  should  be  able  to  do  every 
thing.  It  hss  been  attempted  to  pUee 
him  among  the  poets  of  Scodand;  but, 
though  not  acknowledged,  it  seems  to 
be  very  generally  felt  ttiat  he  waa  not 
a  poet.  No  one  ever  heard  a  line  of 
his  quoted,  except  perhaps  bv  some 
afiectionate  friend  of  his  youto ;  and 
no  feuCT  or  feeling  in  his  veraificaticms 
has  a  dwelling-plaoe  in  the  heart  of 
his  sonntry !  he  had  no  imagination — 
and  no  profound  feeHng.  He  gives  long 
and  laboured  descriptions  of  the  days 
of  chivalry ;  and  we  feel  indeed  tbiat 
the  days  of  chivalry  are  gone,  not  to 
be  restored  by  sucn  a  minstrel.  The 
inspiration  of  a  poet  is  one  Uiing,  and 
t^  animation  of  a  moss-trooper  is  an- 
other. No  donbt  Leyden  was  a  genuine 
Borderer,  and  consciously  proud  of  the 
heroic  character  of  old  Border  chiefs. 
But  he  would  hare  handled  a  pike 


$  Foetieal  Remains  of  the 

mndb  better  than  a  harp,  and  fboght 
a  battle  better  than  he  has  ever  cle» 
aoribed  one.  He  coald  nmte  a  toler- 
able bdlad;  for  even  in  the  olden 
time,  goodiah  ballads  were,  we  sus- 
pect, occasionally  written  hj  veir  un- 
poetical  personages ;  but  with  aU  the 
pains  he  took,  and  these  were  not 
small,  John  Leyden  never  made  any 
near  approach  to  the  character  of  a 
true  poet. 

The  "  Scenes  of  Infimcy,"  is  one 
of  the  hearieat  descriptiYe  poems  in 
our  language,  and  that  is  saying  much. 
— ^It  is  impossible  to  know  whether 
the  poet  is  on  the  rioht  or  left  bank 
of  tne  Tenot— whether  he  is  walking 
up  or  down  the  banks  of  that  cele- 
breted  stream.  And  then,  thoush 
minutely  local  as  any  Minister  in  the 
Statistiod  History  of  Scotland,  his 
muse  is  ever  and  anon  expanding  her 
wings,  and  flying  to  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth.  His  great  object 
seems  to  have  been,  to  make  the  poem 
bdg  enougbr—whidi  it  would  have 
been  had  it  conaiBted  of  one  short 
part  instead  <^  four  lone  ones. 

We  have  repeatedly  lodced  through 
and  through  this  poem  for  one  fine 
passage— Imt  have  met  with  none 
which  seem  to  be  of  that  character. 
In  some  pasaages,  it  is  not  eas^  to  say 
what  ia  wanting^-fbr  the  versification 
is  sonorous — ^and  the  imagery  profuse. 
But  certain  it  is,  that  the  soul  of 
poetry  is  not  there-Hind  without  that, 
the  pencil  of  Leyden  may  touch  and 
retouch  the  canvass  for  ever,  without 
a  picture  being  created.  Yet  some 
descriptions  there  are  which  have  been 
greatly  admired,  and  theae  we  shall 
select — happy  if  our  readers,  on  per- 
using them,  shall  dissent  from  our 
critical  opinions. 

«<  On  sudi  an  eve  as  this,  so  mild  and  dear, 
I  foDowM  to  the  grave  a  sister*8  bier. 
As  sad  by  Teviot  I  retir*d  alone. 
The  setting  sun  with  silent  splendour  shone ; 
Sublime  cmotioni  reach*d  my  purer  mind ; 
The  fear  of  death,  the  world  was  left  be* 


I'saw  the  dun-spicad  douds  of  summer  lie. 
Like  shadows,  on  the  soft  cerulean  sky : 
As  cadi  its  sflver  bosom  secm*d  to  heoA* 
Rimt  lancy  heard  an  angeUvoke  descend, 
Mdodioos  as  the  strain  which  floats  on  high. 
To  soothe  the  sleep  of  Wimeless  in&ncy ; 
While*  lolk  and  slow,  serisl  music  flow*d, 
TO  haQ  the  parted  spirit  on  its  road. 
**  To  itahns  of  purer  light,**  it  seem*d  to 


late  Dr  John  Le^fdefu  ZAV^ 

'*  The  mom,  whose  silver  beams  are  bath*d 

in  dew, 
«  Sleeps  on  her  mid.way  doud  of  aoftcst 

bhie; 
•*  Her  watery  li^t,  that  trembles  on  the 

tree, 
«  Shill  safely  lesd  thy  idewless  steps  to  me.*' 
As  o*er  my  heart  the  sweet  illusioDs  stole, 
A  wilder  influence  charm'd  and  aw*d  my 

soul; 
Each  graceful  form  that  vernal  nature  wore 
Roi]s*d  keen  ffPf*'^**  never  felt  before  ; 
The  woodland's  sombre  shade  that  peassints 

fear. 
The  haunted  mountain-streams  that  mur- 

miir*d  near. 
The  antique  tomb-stone,  and  die  cfamch* 

yard  ^preen, 
Scem*d  to  umte  me  with  the  world  unseen. 
Oft,  when  the  eastern  moon  rose  darkly  re^ 
I  heard  the  viewless  paces  of  the  dead. 
Heard  on  the  breeze  the  wandering  spirits 

sigh. 
Or  airy  skirts  unseen  that  rustled  by. 
The  lyre  of  woe,  that  oft  hath  sooth*d  my 

pain. 
Soon  kam'd  to  breathe  a  more  heroic  stmin. 
And  bade  the  weeping  birch  her  braadiea 


In  mournful  murmurs  o*er  the  wanior'a 
grave. 

There  seems  to  us  to  be  just  enough 
of  fandfulness  in  all  this  passage  to 
destroy  utterly  all  natural  pathos  and 
truth,  without  kindling  in  their  room 
any  emotions  of  a  h^er  character. 
To  others  it  may  seem  beautifhL 

It  ia  not  possible  to  believe,  that 
any  true  poet  would  thus  have  written 
of  Bessy  BeU  and  Mary  Gray — yet 
the  following  cold  and  ar^cial  de- 
scription we  have  heard  talked  of  with 
unoounded  admiration. 

Two  beauteous  maids  the  dire  infrctiiin 

shun. 
Where  Dena*s  valley  fronts  the  southern  sun  ; 
While  friendship  sweet,  and  love's  deligbu 

ful  power. 
With  fern  and  rushes  thatch'd  their  sum* 

mer-bower. 
When  spring  inritesthesister-fiicndatostray. 
One  graoeftu  youth,  companion  of  their  way. 
Ban  their  retreat  from  each  obtrusive  eye. 
And  bids  the  londy  hours  nnhrrdrd  fly, 
Leads  their  U^t  steps  beneath  ihe  hasd 

«„     *i"»y» 

Where  mos8-lm*d  bou^  exdude  the  biaae 

of  day. 
And  ancient  rowans  mix  their  berries  red 
With  nuts,  that  duster  brown  above  their 


hyaSFa 


Thyadfaspura,feir 


come  away! 


He,  mid  the  writhing  roots  of  dms,  that  lean 
0*er  oozy  rocks  of  eslar,  shagK*d  and  green. 
Collects  pale  cowdi^  ibr  thendthfiil  pair. 
And  braida  the  chalet  round  their  ilowixig 
hair, 
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Amd  for  die  lovely  maids  alternate  bans,  • 
As  low  aai  fiaendship  take  their  sway  by 


Ab!  bspkss  day,  tbat  from  this  blest  retreat 
Liir*d«o  the  town  his  slow,  unwiUiiig  tegk  I 
Yd,  soon  letmoM,  he  sedks  the  ncen  recess, 
Wiaps  the  dear  mak  in  a  fond  caress ; 
As  heaving  bosoms  own  responave  bliss, 
He  bteadies  infoction  in  one  melting  loss ; 
TUrlanguid  fimbshe  bears  to  Dena^sstnmd, 
Chafts  each  soft  temple  with  his  burning 


Their  cheeks  to  his  the  gntefiil  viigins  raise. 
And  fondly  bless  him  as  their  life  decays; 
WMIe  oV  their  fomis  he  bends  with  teaiftil 

eye. 
And  onhr  lives  to  hear  their  ktest  sigh. 
A  veil  ofleavcs  the  redbnasto*er  them  threw. 
Ere  Ihriee  dieir  locks  were  wet  with  evening 

dew. 
That  the  bine  riag-dove  coos  with  ruffling 

wing. 
And  ovneter  there  the  throstle  kyves  to  sing ; 
The  woodlaik  breathes  m  softer  strain  the 

vow; 
And  love's  soft  bnrthcn  flies  ftom  bou^  to 


BimsthnN^  the  thtntyq^sjagsof  te^Bd. 
Level  andgieen  the  downward  ronm  Iim. 
And  low  the  ceiling  of  the  £dry  £01  • 
Self-kindled  gems  a  richer  light  display 
Than  gilds  the  earth,  but  not  a  pum  day. 
Resplendent  crystal  Arms  the  palace-waU  • 
Thcdiamond'stremblinfflustrelightsthehalL 
Bo»wheresoftemeialdsshedanmnber'dMit, 
Bestdeeachooal-blackcoursersleepsakn^t; 
A  raven  plume  waves  o'er  each  helmet  crest. 
And  black  the  mail  which  binds  each  maoly 

breast. 
Girt  with  broad  fiuilcfaion,  and  with  bugle 


Ah  !  could  a  mortal  trust  the  ftuty  queen ! 
Prom  mortal  Ups  an  earthly  accent  fdl, 
AndRymour*s  tongueconfess^d  the  numbingr 

spell: 
In  iron  deep  die  minstrel  lies  forlorn, 
WhobreathMasoundbeforehe blew  the  horn. 
His  description  o£  the  spectre^ship, 
which  has  been  praised  by  Walter 
Scott  in  his  notes  to  Rokeby^  but  un- 
hickily  far  surpassed  by  a  picture  of 
the  same  superstition  in  the  poem  it* 
self^  is  perhaps  the  best  thing  Leyden 
eyer  wrote.  It  has  two  or  Suree  pic- 
turesque lines;  yet,  after  all,  the  said 
ship,  with  its  crew  of  ghosts,  seems 
hut  little  different  firom  one  of  his 
Migesty's  yessels  with  her  usual  com. 
pliment  of  men  and  boys.  There  is 
nothing  of  that  spirit  or  superstitious 
fear  thrown  over  it  that  attends  the 
ship  in  which  Coleridge's  Ancient  M«< 
riner  drives  along  through  the  snow- 
storm. 

Stout  was  the  sh^ftom  Benin's  pafany  shore 

That  firsttfaefte&htof  barter'dcaptivesbore: 

gnen~-  "     "  Bedimm'd  with  blood,  the  sun  with  shrink. 

^^"^^^^.S^  ^|ajjgo'„4.oce«-«««.; 
^  ^^  «»*«i  «w  uianum  But,  ere  the  moon  her  Silver  homs  had  rear'd. 
Amid  the  crew  the  speckled  phigue  appear'd. 
Faint  and  despairing  on  their  watery  bier. 
To  every  fidendly  shore  the  sailors  steer; 
RepellM  ftom  port  to  port  they  sue  hi  vain. 
And  track  with  sbw  unsteady  sail  the  mam. 
Where  ne'er  the  bright  and  buoyant  wavi 

is  seen 
To  streak  with  wandering  foam  the  sea- 

weeds  ftreen. 
Towers  the  tsu mast,  alone  and  leafless  tree ; 
Tin,  self.impeDM,  amid  the  waveless  sea. 
Where  summer  breezes  ne'er  were  heard  to 


Leyden  wrote  im  historiGal  essay  on 
fony  nopcntttion— hut  we  cannot  see 
nrndi  beauty  in  the  ft>llowing  descrip- 
tioii  of  foiiy.land.  It  wants  the  wud 
touches  of  UK  Ettrick  Shepherd. 

Byevcnr  dum  abxiff  the  woodland  damp, 
Tbetir^glow.worm^^  her  emerald  hmp, 
like  tbe  shoCstar,  nhose  yet  unquenched 
*^~bt 

fiuttt^eamdie  laven  vest  of  night 

- —  ' now  round  BiUon-tree, 

•  of  elfin  minstrelsy: 
sppears  die  foiry  queen ; 
■  beneath  springs  soft  and 


Or,  ffraoeftd  mounted  on  her  palftcgr  gny; 
In  robes  Oat  glister  like  the  sun  in  May, 
Widi  hawk  and  hound  she  leads  the  moon- 
lit rsnks 
Of  knigms  and  dames  to  Huntley's  foroy 

Where  Rymour,  kog  of  yore  the  nymph 

cmbrac'd, 
Thefintof  men  unearthly  lips  to  taste. 
Bsdi  was  the  vow,  and  fotal  was  the  hour, 
WUch  ipve  a  mortal  to  a  foiry's  power  I 
A  fiBgenng  leave  he  tookof  sun  and  moon ; 
(Dhe  to  the  minstrel  was  the  foiry's  boon  I) 
A  ad  forcwdl  of  grass  and  green  bavM  tree. 
The  haonts  of  cfaOdhood  doom'd  no  more  to 

aee.^ 

TlnvDghwindin^natfaslhatneversawthesuii. 

vHiereEildoo  hides  his  roots  in  caverns  dun,  .«,iwi  " 

g^tfaejrwadeywheresottndingtoRentshive        Still  doom'd  by  fote,  on 
The  banks,  and  red  the  tingerf every  wave ; 
For  all  the Uoodthatdyesthe  warrior's  hand 


Nor 


wmg. 


snow-birds  spread  the  downy 

Piz'd  as  a  rock,  amid  the  boundless  pUun, 
TheyeDowsteampoIIutesthestBgnantmain  ; 
Till  far  tlnough  night  the  ftmeral  flames 
aspire, 

the  gjiastly  pyre. 

.       ,      weltering  Unows 
roll'd. 
Along  the  deep  their  restless  oouise  to  hold. 


P^etiml  lUmmks  ^Ikelaieih  John  LeydtH, 


CApril 


r»  wMi  will  aanwd  tPirtnd 
Tlle'JpHln^li^aHvldgliBl]  ' 
GImMMoo  til*   -  - 


iMfe. 
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tevi0WiCiiii^lloRVr  10  Ao  il6fn  ■nB  kimL 
We  hardly  think  that  oar  readers 
WodM  be  greatly  obliged  to  us  for 
tdore  extracts  of  this  kind,  so  we  refer 
than  to  the  Tolume  itself.  Some  of 
the  miscellaneous  verses  seem  better 
than  anv  thiAg  in  the  ''  Seenes  of  In- 
fkncy;  and  there  is  considerable 
■wcetnesB  and  delicacy  in  the  Ode  to 
Scottish  Music. 

TO  lAVTBS. 

MaiDf  sweet  ivffcn !  breathe  agun 
Tbat  deqi,  padietic,  powerftil  strain  I 

Whoie  mslting  Umet  of  tender  woe 
Fall  Boft  as  evening's  summer  dew» 
That  bathes  the  pinks  and  harebells  blue  . 

Whkb  in  the  vales  of  Tiviot  blow. 

Such  was  the  soi«  that  SQOth*d  to  rest* 
Far  in  the  |preen  isle  of  the  wast» 

The  Celtic  wanior*s  parted  shade  t 
Such  are  the  Umdy  sounds  that  sweep 
CTer  the  bhie  bosom  of  the  deep. 

Where  sbipwreckM  luarincn  are  laid. 

Ah !  sure,  as  Hind6  legends  tell. 
When  munc*8  tones  the  bosom  sweU, 

The  scenes  of  fonner  life  letuni ; 
Ere,  sunk  beneath  the  moming  star. 
We  left  our  paicot  dimes  afltf , 

Immur  a  m  mortal  lorms  to  moiizn* 


Or  tf,  as  andcnt  sages  i 
Departed  spirits  half  unseen 

Can  mingle  with  the  mortal  throcn ; 
Tis  when  from  beait  to  heart  we  loU 
The  deep-ton*d  music  of  the  soul* 

Hhat  warbles  in  our  Scottish  song. 

I  faeia-,  i  hear,  with  awftil  dcead. 
The  piBBtive  DRHBC  of  the  dead  t 

Thty  leave  the  amber  lUUs  of  day  s 
floft  as  the  saiiSBsa  of  the  wtwe» 
That  nonmis  imuki  Ae  netmaid^*  gmye, 

They  mtQ^  in  the  magic  lay. 

Sweet  syren,  breathe  the  powcxAil  strain ! 
Lo(Air€ya»*4  Danud  sails  die  main  ; 
the  oystal  tower  endiaated  see  1 


*  How  break,' Ae  cries, « ye  fsiff  I 
As  round  she  saik  with  ftnd  snanus, 
*  Now. break,  and  set  my  trts  love  firee  !* 

Leid  BanMid  is  le  gMsnwood  gonek 
When  &ir  Gtf  JCwTsee  Bhs  ah»e» 

And  car4eas  ooHtis  his  yeUew  haar. 
Ah!  iMuBi the youfth,tttttiaaely slain! 
The  newest  of  Losd  BiuiMd*8  leain 

The  hwter^naagled  head  must  bfttf. 

Or,  dunge  these  notes  of  dlsra  dei^idr 
For  hive's  more  soothing  teoaier  air ;  . 

Sbg  how,  beneath  die  greenwood  tree, 
Br&wn  AdaffCt  love  maititain'd  her  truth* 
Nor  would  resign  the  ezQ*d  youdi 

For  any  kni^t  the  fair  could  see. 

the  H&mkofpMmmnosft 


To  seaibmi  dfanes  who  wiagVl  Ms  vmy. 

For  he  could  speak  as  wdlas  ^  ; 
Her  brdhitn  how  the  Iht  bs^ntt^ 
And  on  her  Scottish  lover  smiTdy 
As  slow  she  iifti*d  her  bnguid  ifft. 

Fair  was  her  cheek's  carnation  glow. 
Like  red  blood  on  a  wreath  of  snowf 

Like  evening's  dewy  star  her  eye  ; 
White  as  the  sea-mew's  downy  breast. 
Borne  on  the  smife's  Ibamy  cNSfe, 

Her  giacdtal  besom  hetfr'd  the  d^ 

In  youth's  first  mom,  alert  and  gay. 
Ere  railing  years  had  pass'd  awi^, 

RemcBibeiM  like  a  itiofidng  dreaiB, 
I  heard  oiese  didcet  measures  ileat 
til  ttaay  a  fiotdd  winding  note 

AIMig  Ae  Moks  of  Tevimfii  itrem. 

Sweet eonkbl  AatoAhsweaeMiM insist 

And  duBmid  away  nian  lUHit  ^enw  * 
FcBn  menoiy  ■Mdl  yaavsoainisBfHa^ 
like  distant  eeheea,  denfaiy  vreaa, 

That  in  the  wiU  the  traveller  hsitts. 

And  thus,  the  euTd  Sootian  maid. 
By  fond  dSuring  love  betray^ 

To  visit  Syria's  date-croWn^d  shokOr 
In  plaintive  strains  that  soodTd  despeir 
Did  *  Bo^weH's  banks  that  bloom  so  laiiw* 

And  scenes  of  early  youth,  dqplere. 

Bell  syisn '  ^tntott  eHdissitiBg  stnon 
Floats  wildly  round  my  rspturM  brsin, 

I  bid  y^ur  fleadng  htattts  adien ! 
Yet  faUmg  fimcy  oft  shall  kttd 
My  raotstcps  as  (lie  snver  Tween, 

TBTOogh  soBnestbat  I  no  note  unni*  vleif  • 


flnctf efltfe  ov  scciftiKV  tx  ffAror,  switsub&lano^  ▲jfi>  the  ALra. 
Idilu  of  Qen^a. 

(X]<mHtiMiedfrom  VoL  IV.  foge  588. J 


**  It  the  bocden  of  tlhis  lake  are  not 
so  bwMrtifal  as  those  of  die  ItiHan 
lakes,  they  are,  upon  the  whole,  much 
toots  do«^  lUtsi^eMiiig;  botfc  from 


the  unrivalled  gmdenr  diit  i» 
fainad  and  contnufted  with  their  besn- 
itad  trooL  the  ridi  and  inexhouBtl- 
world  of  associations  that  is  con« 
8 


^t\ 
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Shekka  ^Sommfj  Ai  fibNyy  At» 


ind  depcndtnt  nqpon 
Item. 
«<  Yob  vfll  not  cxpoet,  HIT  dev  C— s 
tlwt  r  diaU  be  able  to  wnle  jra  any 
very  sober,  fiDddtaifc  prose  4ucHp^ 
timufnm.  «edi  a  uaee  wdiiOy  sntu 
lOTDdea  ena  f^onfled  n  it  !■  by  aM 
ttMl  B  bright  and  bemtiftd,  m  wett 
m  imagfaMdoQ  aa  reality;  and  Iftie 
it  deiivea  ftaia  tfaeae  two 

\  ao  bound  and  blended 
together^aatomakeit  almostimpoaaible 
thitt  one  who  is  open  to  (he  inllaenoe 
of  both,  abooM  be  able  to  giTe  its 
due  dian  to  eitber.  Wbile  I  stand 
in  tiie  pnoenee  of  theae  two  powers^ 
I  find  I  am  do  little  dae  bnt  admira 
and  ezdain;  and  now  that  I  am 
Btting  at  ny  writaig-tible  thiiddiMK 
oftbemandofyoa,  rmaftaidlahd 
be  aUe  to  do  little  more. 

**  Hen  dwelt  that  mvateriona  being 
wko  waa  made  «p  of  all  kinda  of  con* 
tnidictionfl  that  living  paradox,  Bona> 
aenn.  A  nun  who  was  fbrmed  ktt 
fiienddiipy  and  yet  never  bad  or  could 
liave  a  mend  ;-*whose  sonl  was  die 
moT  bath«flace  and  cradle  of  love« 
ana  yet  who  never  loved  any  thing 
hot  a  shadow  or  a  dream  ,'—>whose 
^nit  eoold  never  taste  of  true  hap* 
nineas  but  when  it  was  pouring  itself 
Birtfa  into  the  bosom  of  another,  and 
yet  never  once  fimnd  a  Idndredorcon^ 
lidcnt,  till  it  vras  forced  at  hist  to  make 
one  of  all  the  world  collectively :  the 
very  vroist  it  could  have  dicsen ;  and 
this,  tao,  at  a  time  when  the  very  best 
it  ooaU  have  found  would  have  come 
too  late;-*-tbe  purest,  the  sincerBSt, 
and  most  eloquent  worshipper  of  na^ 
tore,  and  of  God,  and  yet  at  thnea— (I 
ahrink  from  conftssing  it,  and  yet  I 
muit  confess  it)— «t  times  the  meanest 
and  meet  paltry  of  mankind.  Here 
be  used  to  wander  and  nieditate  and 
dreaaa.  Here,  at  leaat,  he  was  waxe 
and  pcaoeftil,  if  not  happv.  And  nere 
it  is  that  I  delight  to  think  of  and 
watch  and  accompany  him.  The  mo- 
ment be  sets  his  foot  within  the  wslls 
of  a  city  I  am  obliged  to  ouit  him; 
fiir  dien  his  spirits  sink,  nis  heart 
ahiinks  inward  to  an  obscure  comer 
of  ins  breast,  hia  earthly  blood  begina 
to  ferment, — and  poar,  pitiftil,  bodily 
aejfalepa  foitii,  and  widi  its  soiled  and 
maty  mantle,  ooven  and  conceals  all 
things;  or  so  totafiy  efaangea  their 
finuB  and  cokxors  and  sounds,  that 
Im  eyes  and  ears  can  no  fcnger  do 
their  office  for  him;  and  thua  blind 
Vol,  V, 


•nd  iMlploaa  and  mlserMs,  heoitbtfr 
fin  mt  the  mercy  of  those  who  havo 
am  ttOKjr,  or,  in  despair,  plunges  in* 
tff^e  throng,  and  becomes  as  mean 
and  OS  wicked  as  the  rest  It  must 
have  been  a  most  painM  and  aflbcting 
spocaiu^  to  bafo  aeon  Rouiodau  when 
Ma  coofft  of  lifo  brought  him  in  con^ 
tact  wiUi  the  great  world;  for  of  ftl 
men  that  ever  lived  he  waft  the 


fitted  m  associate  with  it,  and  yet  bod 
tholeast  power  to  kave  it,  He  was 
«'  tiflrm  of  p^urpose,"  sud  bad  none  of 
that  proud  strength  tff  will  which  ha 
enamd  a  celebrated  countryman  of 
of  ours  to  contomn  and  trample  on» 
and  then  quit,  widi  a  lo^  cUsdain^ 
a  sodety  of  bdngs  in  whose  nassioBa 
and  pursuits  he  fonnd  hlmsalr  unablo 
to  foel  a  sympathy,  or  to  take  a  share; 
Howwter  wie  may  doubt  liie  Jmrtioc  of 
dda  disdain,  or  csil  in  question  his 
right  to  entertain  it,  we  cannot  but 
acknowledffe  that  there  is  something 
grand  in  tne  unhesitating  exfotssion 
of  it  If  we  do  not  admhne,  we  oui«> 
not  despise,  still  less  pity  it  But 
Rousseau— thepoor,fi-aii,  feeble,  Rou^ 
8eau,--etruggling  in  the  toils  and  yet 
totallv  unabTe  to  burst  them-^must 
have  been,  with  all  his  fonlta,  an  ob^ 
ject  of  the  truest  and  deepest  commis>i 
oration.  There  he  kv--ftrttered  and 
imprisoned«-groaning  beneath  hiabaa^ 
dage,  vrithout  patience  to  bear  or 
streiwth  to  bredi  it— ond  evetr  stru^ 
gle  natcning  the  chama  still  more 
closely  about  him-^till  at  length  the 
iron  entered  into  his  heart  and  brain, 
and  corroding  there,  drove  hiiti  to  de»i 
traction  :-^for  sudi  waa  undoubtedly 
his  condition  at  laat 

*'  Here,  however,  in  the  presence  of 
this  beautiful  water— ^oati^g  upon  its 
bosom,  or  climbing  the  motrntaina 
diat  line  its  shores^-hete  he  waa  wise 
and  good,  and  (I  mnst  think  it)  hap- 

py- 

'^  I  took  little  notice  Of  Geneva,  tibe 
birth-place  of  Bonsaeaa ;  for  we  «cne 
not  staying  there,  but  at  Secheron, 
abont  a  mue  iVom  it  I  did  not  even 
inquire  for  the  houae  in  which  he  waa 
born ;  for  there  are  no  very  pleasant 
aasodations  connected  with  hu  earU- 
est  youth.  But  the  left  bank  of  the 
hdce  ftom  Oeneva  seems,  ss  it  were, 
to  bdon^  to  him*  end  to  the  imagi- 
nary bemga  with  whidi  he  has  every 
where  pwpled  it  And  fortnnatdy 
they  are  imaginary  ones,  so  that  we 
^  not  aae  tbemj  or  even  fmof  that 
B 
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we  see  theuij  which  might  distnrb 
our  pecnliar  tflMxafttions.  But  we 
&el  that  their  influences  are  about  us 
wherever  we  ga  Their  free  and  hap- 
py yotcea^-Hnidi  as  they  were  while 
they  are  yet  gay  and  innocent,— aeem 
Molding  with  the  song  of  the  biida^ 
or  fitting  by  us  on  the  perAimed 
breeaea  that  whabit  theae  ddightfhl 
ahorea^  But  even  theae  aounds  are 
less  sweet  and  touching  then  when 
aoiTOwhas  tempered  them  into  sad* 
ness.  Then  we  hear  them  uttering 
their  patient  but  never-ceasing  mur- 
murs m  every  little  wave  that  ripples 
to  the  ahore ;  or  they  come  floating 
to  us  along  Uie  waters^  as  we  watch 
their  unheaving  bosom  sleeping  be- 
neath the  moonlight.  When  joy  is 
gUtteriug  in  their  eyes,  they  seem  to 
gaze  upon  us  from  the  stars  above; 
for  symbols  of  the  same  eyes  weeping, 
we  torn  to  the  reflection  of  the  same 
stars  in  the  lake  below. 

'^  It  is  chiefly  in  visiting  such  scenes 
as  these  that  we  are  made  to  feel,  in 
ita  fiillest  and  deepest  import,  the  mi- 
raculous power  or  genius.  Here  are 
three  imaginary  beings,  inhabitants  of 
a  little  town  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps— 
a  youth  and  two  maidens,  without 
name  or  fortune — ^with  no  pretensions 
to  diffMwppMgb  them  from  the  rest  of 
the  world  but  their  simplicity  and  the 
strength  of  their  afiections— who  meet 
with  no  events  to  mark  one  day  of 
their  life  from  another,  but  a  walk  in 
a  chesnut  grove,  a  water  party^  or  a 
kisft— yet  to  those  who,  while  ihinf  were 
yoimg,  have  rod  the  history  of  these 
beings  in  the  language  in  which  it 
waa  written,  and  supposing  them  to 
dioroughly  understand  that  language, 
they  occupy  a  larger  and  dearer  space 
in  their  mmd  and  memory,  than  all 
the  true  history  of  all  the  real  kincs 
-and  conquerors  that  ever  lived.  The 
atmosphere  of  passion  that  p;enius  has 
cast  around  them,  has  glorified  them 
into  more  than  living  and  breathing 
fiirms,  has  sanctified  the  imaginary 
marka  of  their  footsteps,  and,  what 
was  more  difficult  than  all,  has,  by 
and  through  them,  added  a  thousand 
beauties  to  scenes  that  were  before  al- 
most unrivalled. 

*'  Would  you  believe,  my  dear  C— , 
that  there  are  perBons— and  among 
tho8e>  too,  who  are  reckoned  the  wise 
ones  of  the  earth,— who  would  feel 
the  greatest  contempt  for  all  thb,  and 
Ibr  jthe  feelings  which  dictate  it? 


CApril 


Shall  we  throw  back  to  them  the  con* 
tempt  they  cast  upon  us?  No:  we 
will  return  them  good  for  evil— pity 
fer  scorn— pi^  unmixed  with  any 
bitterness.  We  can  well  affivd  to  do 
8^— for  we  have  all  the  ddig^t  on  our 
aide:  unless  indeed  diey  should  choose 
to  deny  that  we  have  the  fiiculty  6f 
knowing  when  we  are  pleased.  If 
they  do  this,  we  shall  be  fivoed  to 
auspect  that  they  do  not  know  what  if 
is  to  be  pleased  at  all." 

*       •        *        •        • 

"  Yesterday  was  a  perfectly  calna 
dear  day,  and  I  w&at  on  the  lake  fer 
the  first  time.  I  merdy  passed  acroas 
to  the  oprpoaite  bank;  but  notwith- 
standing the  scenery  that  I  waa  on  all 
sides  surrounded  by,  the  feeling  that 
occupied  me  the  whole  time  arose  firam 
the  sound  of  the  oars  dipping  into  the 
lake,  and  the  dripping  of  the  water* 
drops  from  their  edges  in  the  intervals 
between  each  stroke.  Not  to  waate 
words  in  multiplying  comparisons,  you 
know  I  have  heiurd  nearly  all  Moaart's 
best  music ;  much  of  it  over  and  over 
again — ^which  indeed  is  the  only  way 
to  appreciate  it  properly.  But  of  att 
the  sounds  that  ever  fell  upon  my  ear, 
the  one  I  have  just  alluded  to  was  be-» 
yond  comparison  the  most  delickraa— 
breathing  the  most  pure  spirit  of  trail* 
quil  happiness.  Not  joy,  but  hai^i* 
ness :  tor  no  two  things  can  be  more 
difl&rent  finom  each  other.  The  char- 
acterising ^rit  of  the  one  is  change- 
that  of  the  other  ia  repetition.  The 
aong  of  the  nightingale  is  joy—the 
murmur  of  the  stock-dove  is  nappi-i 
ness. — In  a  few  days  I  may  perhaps 
endeavour  to  give  you  somegenaral 
idea  of  the  scenery  connected  with 
this  beautiful  lake. 

''  The  lake  of  Geneva  is  of  an  irre* 
gular  oblong  form,  and  is  completdy 
embosomed  in  the  Alps,  which  rise  aU- 
most  immediately  from  its  banks  at  all 
parts  except  the  eastern  extremitjr« 
Here  the  mountains  seem  to  have  di* 
vided  of  themselves^  and  formed  a 
chasm  for  the  purpose  of  admitting 
the  Rhone  to  pass  through ;  whidi  it 
does  at  this  particular  pomty  and  then^ 
spreading  itself  out  in  all  directiona, 
forms  the  lake:  for  perhaps  you  are 
not  aware  that  the  lake  of  Goieva  is 
nothing  more  than  an  accumulation  of 
the  waters  of  this  river  within  sn  im- 
mense basin  or  reservoir  formed  by 
the    surrounding    mountains.     The 
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BhoDe  Is  nid  to  run  through  the  lake; 
bat  ibis  is  not  a  correct  mode  of  ex- 
pressioD.  There  is  no  current  at  all^ 
or  a  scarcely  perceptible  one^  even  in 
the  centre  of  Ae  lake.  The  Rhone^ 
indeed,  is  j^erpetually  rushing  in  at 
one  extremity;  and  this  of  course 
causes  a  perpetual  overflow  and  rush-' 
ing  oat  A  water  at  the  other  extremi- 

2,  whidi  stream  very  properly  takes 
e  name  of  the  Rhone ;  but  it  is  no 
more  or  no  less  the  Rhone  than  the 
lake  itself  is.  From  anv  elevated 
p(nnt  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  vista 
farmed  by  this  chasm  in  the  moun- 
tains is  extremdy  beautiful.  The  eve 
winders  over  the  lovely  valley  of  the 
Rhone,  dwdling  alternately  upon  the 
bills  due  beond  it  «i  either  side ;  and 
at  length  loses  itself  among  the  dis- 
tant mountains  of  the  Vdais.  We 
win  take  the  southern  side  of  this 
dttsm  as  die  point  of  commencement 
and  reference.  Nearly  the  whole 
Boadiem  border  of  the  lake>  begin- 
ning at  this  noint^  is  bound^  bv  the 
mountains  of  Savoy^  which  rise  almost 
immediate]^  fr(»n  the  water's  edffe, 
and  immediately  behind  them  arise  Sie 
snow  Alps  of  Savoy>  *'  Alps  on  Alps^" 
erecting  themselves  higher  and  higher 
behind  each  other^  and  stretching  out 
intenninably  into  the  distanccj  and 
from  almost  every  point  of  view  pre- 
flenthig  the  most  splendid^  powerful^ 
and  impressive  sight  that  can  be  of- 
fered to  die  eye,  and,  through  it,  to 
die  mind '  of  man.  The  effect  is 
bei^itened,  and  rendered  absolutely 
satiifyii^  and  complete,  by  the  perpe- 
tual presence  of  tne  great  lord  and 
master  of  them  all,  Mont  Blanc,  who 
seems  to  stand  aloof  in  his  unapproach- 
able grandeur,  and  to  watch  over  his 
snlgeet-mottntains  with  a  look  t>f  fixed 
teradty,  arising  fWmi  a  feeling  of  con- 
scioos  and  undinmted  power.  As  we 
approadi  towards  die  western  extre- 
mitv  of  die  lake,  the  mountains  recedp 
fiotaer  ftom  die  shore,  and  leave  a 
space  of  rising  ground,  which  is  cov- 
md  bf  the  most  beautifbl  cultivation, 
widi  here  and  there  a  vfllage  or  a 
mansion  interspersed,  which  admir- 
ably harmonize  with  die  surrounding 
seenery,  and  prepare  die  eye  to  receive 
and  welcome  the  crowd  of  objects  Gon« 
nected  with  active  life  whidi  now  pre- 
sent themselves.  Geneva  occupies 
that  part  of  the  shore  which  forms  the 
wliole  of  the  western  extremity  of  the 
kke^  and  rises,  in  the  manner  of  an 
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amphitheatre,  immediately  firom  the 
water's  edge.  Through  the  centre  of 
the  town  runs  the  overflow  <xf  water 
caused  by  the  perpetual  influx  of  die 
Rhone  at  the  other  extremity.  It 
takes  the  form  of  a  strong  river ;  and 
the  water  at  this  part  is  of  a  deep  blue 
colour,  and  as  clear  as  crystal,  whidi 
is  not  the  esse  at  its  entrance.  In- 
deed I  believe  the  Rhone  is  quite  tur- 
bid during  the  whole  course  of  its 
progress,  till  it  reaches  this  delightM 
resdng-piace.  Here,  however,  it  seems 
to  become  renovated  and  purified,  and 
sets  out  again  on  its  new  pilj^rimage, 
with  increased  power  and  with  add-* 
ed  beauty. 

"  We  now  arrive  at  the  northern 
side  of  the  lake.  About  half  a  mile 
from  Geneva  is  Secheron,  a  charming 
little  village,  with  a  capital  and  exten- 
sive hotel,  at  which  it  is  the  fashion  to 
stop,  rather  than  at  Greneva.  Here 
M.  de  Jean  will  do  ypu  the  fiivour 
{for  it  M  a  favour)  to  find  room  for 
you,  provided  your  equip^e  makes  a 
certain  figure  and  appearance-— and,  in 
fact,  during  the  whole  of  the  summer 
and  autumn  he  is  compelled  to  make 
this  distinction ;  for  nom  the  situa- 
tion and  conveniences  of  his  house,  it 
would  always  be  full  in  the  travelling 
season,  if  it  were  three  or  lour  times 
as  large.  But  if  he  does  find  room 
fb^  you,  his  accommodotion  is  excel- 
lent, and  his  charges  not  at  all  extra* 
vagant 

**  From .  Geneva,  after  passing  Se« 
cheron,  Nyon,  Morges,  &c.  along  a 
gradually  ascending  road  the  whole 
way,  we  arcive  at  Lausanne,  which  is 
situated  on  an  eminence  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  shore.  Here  begins  the 
classical  ground,  and  continues  to  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  lake:  Lau- 
sanne, Veray,  Clarens,  Chillon,  and 
Villeneure.  If  I  were  writing  to  any 
one  but  yourself,  my  dear  C — ,  I 
should  hardly  dare  trust  myself  to 
think  of  these  places  in  connexion, 
with  the  associations  that  spring  up 
at  every  step  of  them.  Associations, 
too,  diat  have  lately  been  so  splen- 
didly multiplied  by  the  Third  Canto, 
incomparably  the  finest  of  all  Byron's 
works.  But  with  you  I  need  not  en- 
deavour to  control  my  thoughts.  In 
such  scenes  as  these,  they  can  onlv  be 
of  any  value  when  they  are  leu  to 
themselves;  and  in  writing  them  to 
you,  it  is  delightfiil  for  roe  to  feel, 
that  the  moie  Measure  die  presence  of 
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them  luis 'given  to  me^  the  more  the 

T^kLUon  of  them. will  give  to  you. 

Indeed  I  c«q  never  write  witboat  res- 

txaintj  and  so  I  never  write  at  all« 

but  to  the  very  &w  of  whom  I  am 

certaia  th^  this  will  he  trae«    How 

apt  one  i8»  and  how  natnral  it  is  that 

one  should  he  apt  to  indulge  in  little 

egotisms,  that  axe  not  only  forgiven 

but  wdoomed  hy  a  friend  (properly 

«p  called)^  for  the  very  same  reason, 

and  in  the  very  same  pn^ortion^  that 

they  are  (to  say  the  uast)  insipid  to 

evevy  one  dse.    In  thinking  of  these 

places,  you  will  have  patience  to  let 

me  share  your  thoughts  with  Roussesu 

and  Byron^  and  even  with  Nature  hat" 

ael#— tout  whp  else  shall  I  find  that 

wou)4^     Perhsps,  indee*— or  why 

should  I  say  "  pefhaps?"— 'I'm  sure, 

that  yoQ)  will  now  antkipate  the  pleo- 

spNne  of  waiting  theet  scenes  even  with 

mm  eaz^iealness  tih&n  you  used  to  do; 

just  as  I0  though  I  omaot  imagiue  a 

greater  delight  Uian  it  has  been  to  see 

%em  as  I  have  done,  should,  I  am 

certain,  have^  it  douUed  if  you  had 

been  with  me. 

**  You  know  one  of  my  olgects  in 
taking  the  opportunity  I  had  of  com- 
ing  heve  now,  was  to  determine  <» 
wmch  part  of  this  neighbourhood  I 
should  Wealter  choose  for  the  pur- 
nose  of"  *  •  •  '' I  have  at  once 
fixed  on  lisassnne  :-^M>t  the  town  it- 
self, hut  its  immediate  vidnity.  No- 
thing can  be  finer  than  the  site  of 
Lausanne.  It  is  built  on  an  eminence, 
and  from  difierent  parts  commands  a 
view  of  sll  the  scenery  that  is  in  any 
vmy  comiected  with  the  lake  of  Gene* 
va,  which  includes  every  possible  va^ 
riety  of  suUimity  snd  beauty.  Be- 
hind rises  the  lofty  and  regular  chain 
of  the  Jura  mountains — ^to  the  right 
and  left  lie  the  lovely  hills  of  the  Pays 
de  Vaud,  beautified  in  a  thousand 
ways  by  towns,  villages,  country- 
houses,  vineyards^  meadows,  chesnul- 
^roves,  and  forests— in  front  the  lake 
stretches  itself  firom  Geneva  on  the 
one  hand,  to  ViUeneure  on  the  other, 
with  the  bcftutiftd  (^ning  at  the  east* 
em  extremity,  givins;  an  exquisite 
view  into  the  valley  of  the  Rhone  and 
the  mountains  of  the  Valais^-and  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  lake,  almost 
perpoidkularly  firom  the  water's  edge« 
rise  the  nu^escic  Alps  of  Savoy ;  not 
fi>rming  a  regular  chain,  as  the  Jura 
mountains  do  behind,  but  broken  into 
every  eQiieetiiMe.ftn%  and  opening 
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heremd  there^  to  as  to  give  a  most 
sublime  hut  indeserihahle  view  into 
the  white  and  glittering  distance  an 
fiur  OS  the  eye  can  rach. 

'*  I  mw  the  house  where  Gibboa 
lived,  and  the  teixaoe  and  little  sum- 
mer-house where  he  used  to  writOj, 
and  like  him  better  than  I  did  befiwe 
fiur  havi^  the  taste  to  choose  such  a 
retirement,  and  the  power  to  be  happy 
in  it;  which  he  undoubtedly  was,  more 


than  during  any  of  the  other  more 
busy  and  brilliant  periods  of  his  lil^ 
The  terradb  has.  a  fine  view  of  ^he 
lake  and  the  opposite  monntsina,  but 
its  situation  is  not  to  be  compared 
with  manv  others  in  the  town  and 
neighbourhood.  ,     . 

"  On  leaving  Lausanne  we  descend 

to  Vevai,  wh^  is  ibllowed  by  Cla« 

reus,  Chillon,  and  Vilkneure.    And 

here  I  must  have  done  with  descxip^ 

tibnfr— for  even  while  I  was  among^ 

these  scenes  I  could  not  bring  mysdf 

to  look  at  them  with  a  view-hmters 

eve,  beautiful  as  ihey  are:— end  now 

tnai  I  have  left  them,  my  recoUeo* 

tions  ase  so  Mended  with  the  fiincieft 

and  imaginations  that  I  had  previon8>» 

ly  chisteied  round  them,  and  dmt 

weie  multiplied  and  rendered  tenMd. 

more  vivid  when  I  did  Bee  them,  that 

I  osn  give  you  very  little  real  imfatm 

fiMi^Mm  abotU  them.    Indeed  if  I  ceidi^ 

I  think  you  would  be  better  withouli 

it.    U  is  mudi  better  that  you  shonkl 

mske  them  just  what  you  wish  ttoa 

to  be,  till  you  do  see  them;  and  whn^ 

you  do,  I'll  answer  te  them,  time 

the  fairy-work  they  will  destroy,  will 

be  repkeed  by  a  still  more  hivdy  re« 

ality.— -It  was  here,  on  the  borders  off 

thia  kke,  between  Vevai  and  Villea^ 

eure,  that  the  genius  of  fiUmsseu  lux« 

nriated  in  all  its  beauu  and  in  all  fin 

power.      In  his  esrnest   yotttb  ha 

kamed  to   appreciate  these  scenes  ^ 

and  fi>r  ever  afterwards,  whenever  hin 

perverse  fiirtune  veof^X  csst  him,  heve 

and  here  only  could  his  wgnix  find  • 

resting  place  and  a  home.     AH  hie 

plans  of  fiiture  and  poesUdle  oood— te 

he  lived  in  the  fixtnve  and  w  poasi* 

ble— were  centered  in  this  root;  and 

yet,  sincere  and  simple  ss  they  wera^ 

they  could  never  be  realised.     The 

very  ideal  of  his  hopes  and  wisIks 

waa  confined  to  a  cottage  and^  an  op* 

chard  on  the  borders  of  this  Iski^ 

with  a  kmd  companion  to  tdk  to,  and 

a  little  boat  to  row  himself  about  in. 

That  part  of  his  lift  over  which  he 
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cm  be  Jni4a  hasm  bad  apy  ical  enB- 
txol,  hm  piovedy  tbkt  tbis  was  wbat 
hia  mtnnl  tute  and  bit  babiU  of, 
tbo^gbt  and  ftelisg  would  bove  lad 
bim  to.  But  bow  did  he,  in  fact, 
posbia  ii&— be  wboae  kve  for  b«* 

and  mtoe  waa  as  ardent  and 
bia  coBoeptiona  of  tbem 

JDflt  and  exalted  P  In  the  nidat 
of  a  mob  of  unprmclpled  and  heart* 
ks  BDen  a^d  women  of  the  world, 
kftkat   notiona   of  soodneaa 
U  a  tbeoijr,  and  that  mean  an 
of    eoBvention;— with'  whom 
tniib  waa  under  the  oontnd  of  fa^ 
^bioii,  aators  waa  a  thiii^  eoastmcted 
^  ar^  and  love  an  indention  of  Ba« 
one :  and  wbo  could  talk  gbUy  of  all 
theK  tfainga^  exactly  in  ]^roportion  aa 
ikef  bnew  and   Hdt  nothing  ahoat 
them — and,  indeed,  for  that  very  rea* 
waa^ — ^In  the  eyea  of  aoch  pec^  as 
thea^  Bonaaeaii,.  idien  first  be  came 
amaoc  tbem>  moat  have  aeoned  a  liv« 
ing  rael  on  tbemaalveer-a  standing 
mlixaeD  all  their  habits  and  inatitu- 
tiana;  and  it  must  noi  W  wondeced 
at,  i^  wben  his  waaknaaa  and  vanity 
bad  osee  tied  lum  lo  the  atake,  tbeyt 
dMrald  keep  him  thsva  to  "  be  baited 
hj  tbe    labhle'a  i^we/'   that   thwi 
boond  and  hampered  he  iboiild  bo 
deiiferad  over  to*  tbe  eontempt  and 
hsteed  of  tbeae  very  Mraoiift  wbo  had 
stsod  awe-alr«ek  before  bim  i»  tbe 
H|^  eC  bia  natmal  simpliei^.    StiU, 
hovever,  it  ia  aeme  pmaae  to  mm,  dial 
he  newer  learned  to  wear  bis  shackka 
graeelUly  ;-*and  that  tbe  cUtter  and 
Boiaaof  tfajpm  oonld  never  destroy  the 
m^UB  and  aemida  that  came  to  bis 
TM^natitrji  firom  the  moontaina  of 
bia  MtKvo  laodr^4hat  wbemver  his 

:  and  disosaed  body  might  bo  de* 

~  by  Ite  atitt  mete  weak  and 
will— 4Acre  waa  hia  epirit 
and  bia  baml*  libera  ki  not  a  pap 
s£  bis  wdtiBp  bat  wbat  proves  tbuL 
Even  the  oosleiMB  of  thoae  writings 
pnve  it— to  if  Mm  bad  BoC  been  trai^ 
t^p  would  never  baive  been  WKitien.  So 
that  it  would  be  very  idle  iniatoW 
pcnt^Mcb  *  elale  of  tbmga— exoepft 


IS 

for  bis  sake— to  without  it  we  should 
have  been  without  them:  and  I,  to 
one,  should  find  it  very  di£Sicult  to 
point  out  any  one  foreign  wiriter  that 
I  would  not  rather  part  with  than  him 
-*aad  aa  to  the  literature  of  nis  own 
lai^;aage,  I  believe  I  should  not  be 
long  in  deddh^  to  sacrifice  it  all  to 
Rousseau. 

*'  From  Laioaanne  you  descend  to 
Vevsi,  Rousseau's  ikvourite  town ; 
snd  a  sweet  little  town  it  is,^ — Clarens 
ia  a  abort  distance  fiurtber.  Tbe  Cha* 
teau  and  cheanat  groves,  which  are 
the  aoppoaed  aoene  of  psrt  of  the  Mi* 
Ionise,  are  situated  on  a  slight  emin* 
enee  about  a  mile  fitom  tbe  lake.T— ▲ 
few  rnUea  fiurtber,  and  near  to  the  ex« 
tremity  of  the  lake,,  is  the  castle  c^ 
ChiUon.  It  is  bailt  m  tbe  lake— tha 
entrance  next  the  road  being  so  near, 
bowever,  aa  to  be  reached  bv  a  small 
dtaW'bridge.  Within  a  JM»t  dia* 
tanoe  of  this  castle  there  is  a  very 
spiaU  ialand,  with  two  or  three  tress 
on  it.  It  ia  tbe  oidy  one  on  the  lake. 
Bgrron  baa  h«re  atq^ped  in  and  die* 
turbed  tbe  assodationa  which  pievL* 
oualy  belonged .  entirely  to  Rouneaa 
md  bialory.  We  descended  into  the 
dungeon  whicb  is  tbe  scene  of  bia 
poem.  It  is  not  near  so  doomy  aa 
nis  darkenipg  imagination  nas  made 
it.  You  can  see  to  read  tbe  nponea 
that  are  cut  on  the  ato^e  columnaand 
waUs.  Hia  own  is-  among  thereat-* 
cat  very  ai^idl,  on  the  column  to 
which  Boimivard  ia  suppo^  to  hava 
been  chained;  and  that  of  another 
poet,  F^cy  Bvshe  SheUey,  ia  cut  on 
die  neighboimBg  wall,  and  ocenpiea 
sDoce  of  any  fifty  others*  fo 
chandbenstic  ? — ^Whereabout  do 
think  I  cut  mine  ?-^n  the  oo« 
near  Byron's,  o«  on  the  wail 
^elley's?— Or  among  those  o^ 
the  unknown  maltitade?  Or  on  tbe 
fteor  or  the  eeiling,  where  there  waa 
none  betoe?— No  where  at  aU!--I 
hope  that  thai  laaa  ebu^oteristic,  and 
t^  tbe  other  iraa  not." 

•        •        e        •        »  . 

f  2*0  be  conUnmed.} 


♦jiin 


anosv  svoav. 


(From  William  of  MALMESBURy.) 


The  fcOowiiig  Gboit  Story  must  be  known  in 
leados.    Butnotmsay,  perhaps,  areaa 

IbUoving  ase  the  words,  a  little  abridged,  of  William  of  Mshncsbuxy, 
ISlh  ceouiry,  of  the  reiga  of  WiDism  the  Conqueror. 


some  shape  or 
are  aware  how  hmg  it  has  been  upon  leoord.   The 


another  to  moet  of  our 

rhe 

ia  the 


'^  Th»b  were  in  that  dty  (Nantes) 
two  eodeaiastics,  ordained^  ere  their 


years  allowed,  to  be  priests,  tbe  bishop 
yielding  the  same  rather  to  fiivour 


u 
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tiian  to  desert  of  a  fiur  lift ;  at  kBt» 
the  woful  endii^  of  the  one  instracted 
the  Burvivor  bow  their  nwd  went  sheer 
to  helL  But  80  fiir  as  the  science  of 
letters  they  were  excellently  taught^ 
and  from  very  tender  infkncy  so  jmn- 
ed  in  pleasant  friendship,  that  they 
would  nave  adventured  peril  of  life  for 
one  another.  Wherefore  one  day,  in 
more  than  wonted  overflowing  of  mind, 
they  thus  secretly  spake : — That  fi>r 
many  years  they,  now  in  study  of  let- 
ters, now  in  worldly  cares,  had  exer- 
cised their  rainds,  and  had  found  no 
aatisfaction,  intent  rather  amiss  than 
axight  Meanwhile  the  day  draweth 
im  which  shall  sever  their  loves; 
wherefore  they  should  prevent  this, 
'and  provide  that  the  same  faith  which 
head  Joined  them  living,  go  with  the 
first  dying  unto  the  kingdom  of  the 
dead.  They  compact  therefore,  that 
whichsoever  shaU  first  depart,  shall 
certainly,  within  thirty  days,  appear 
to  the  survivor,  waking  or  sleeping, 
and  dedare  to  him  if  it  be  as  tlie  Pla- 
tontsts  hold,  that  death  extinguisheth 
not  the  mind,  but  restores  it  as  re- 
leased out  6f  prison,  unto  its  origin, 
God ;  if  not,  then  must  faith  be  given 
to  the  sect  of  the  Epicureans,  who  be- 
lieve that  the  soul,  loosed  from  the 
body,  vanisheth  into  air.  To  this 
was  their  fkith  plighted,  and  in  their 
daily  oiscourses  the  same  oath  often- 
tentimes  renewed ;  nor  was  it  long 
before  death  suddenly  taketh  one  of 
them  away.  The  other  remained,  and 
thought  with  much  seriousness  of  the 
promise,  expecting  momently  that  hia 
mend  dball  come  during  the  thirty 
days;  which  being  spent,  siving  up 
his  hope,  he  tumeUi  himself  to  other 
business,  when  suddenly  the  other 
stood  beside  him,  being  awake,  and 
going  about  some  work,  pale,  and  with 
countenance  such  as  is  of  the  dying 
while  the  spirit  passeth  away.  Then 
the  dead  first  accosts  the  living,  who 
spake  not^'  Knowest  thou  me  ?'  he 
said.  '  I  know  thee,'  he  made  an- 
swer ;  '  and  I  am  not  troubled  at  thy 
unwonted  presence  so  much,  as  I  am 
in  wonder  of  thy  long  absence.'  But 
he  having  excused  his  delay — *  At 
last,'  said  he,  '  I  come :  and  mv  com- 
ing, if  thou  wllt^  dear  friend^  snail  be 
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profitable  to  thee ;  but  to  me  utterfy 
fhiitless,  whose  sentence  is  pronounc- 
ed into  eternal  punishment.'  And 
when  the  living  man,  for  redemption 
of  the  dead, '  would  promise  to  bestow 
all  his  substance  on  monasteries  and 
on  the  poor,  and  himself  to  spend 
nights  and  days  in  flistines  and  pray- 
ers, Mt  is  fixed,'  quoth  he,  '  that  I 
liave  said ;  for  the  judgments  of  God 
are  without  repenting,  by  which  I  am 
plunged  into  the  sulphureotts  gulph 
of  hdL  My  doom  is  everlasting — my 
piains  etemai  and  innumerable,  tnough 
all  the  whole  world  should  seek  re- 
medy. And  that  thou  mayest  under- 
atand  something  of  my  infinite  su^- 
ings,'  stretdiing  out  his  hand,  distill- 
ing with  an  ulcerous  sore ;  '  lo !'  he 
said,  ^  one  of  the  least.  £K)th  it  seem 
to  thee  light  F'  And  the  other  reply<- 
ingthatit  seemed  to  him  light,  ht^ 
bcsQdin^  his  fingers,  oast  three  drops 
upon  bun  of  that  tridding  gore;  where* 
of  two  touching  the  tempfea,  and  qae 
the  fbrehead,  entered  skm  and  flesh  a* 
with  fiery  cautery,  making  wounds 
that  might  hold  a  nut.  He  by  a  erv 
testifying  the  greatness  of  the  anguish 
— «  This,'  said  the  dead,  '  shaU  be  to 
thee,  as  long  as  thou  shalt  live,  an  ad^ 
monishment  of  my  great  puni^ment ; 
and,  if  thou  slight  it  not,  of  ^y  own 
deliverance.'  He  then  ei^oined  him 
(as  the  historian  goes  on  to  related  to 
proceed  finrthwith  to  Renoea,  uid  tnere 
to  take  the  habit  of  |i  mohk  under  the 
holy  Melaniua.  And  the  other  ap- 
pearing still  to  hesitate,  the  dead,  cunt 
oculi  vigore  perstringtm,  bade  hfan^  iB 
he  doubted,  *  to  read  these  letters  ;* 
and  opening  his  hand,  showed  him 
written  on  it  thanks,  addressed  by  Sa« 
tan  and  his  iriioleorew,  toever^  eeel&« 
naatical  society  {ctBtui)  ;  because  they 
neglected  nothii^  of  their  own  pleas- 
urea,  and  sufiered  such  nmnbers  of  souls 
to  go  down  to  hell,  throngh  the  decay 
of  preaching,  as  former  ages  had  never 
beheld.  Tot  sinner  was  overcom^-^ 
distributed  all  his  property  to  churdies 
and  the  poor— took  me  habit  wider  St 
M  elaniua— and  became  an  eminent 
example  to  all,  not  only  of  a  wonders 
f\il  conversion,  but  of  a  holy  convent^ 
tion  to  the  end  of  life." 


TSANSLAtlOir  OV  AK  AlULBrc  POSM. 

Ik  tbe  Appepdix  to  the  aeoond  volaine  of  the  '^  History  of  the  CniiBdes/'  of 
IVofenor  Wllken  of  Heidelbeig,  ia  |;iyen  a  literal  tnnslatioQ  of  an  Aiabiepoem^ 
wzitten  in  reproach  of  the  incUfference  with  which  the  MoBlems  proaoDated 
thoaewwa. 

Of  the  poet,  Modafikr  of  Abiward  (a  town  of  K}ioraaBan)i  nothing  fiurther  ia 
known^  than  his  song  of  upbraidinff  on  the  aUcknesa  of  the  Mossulmen  in  the 
contest  fbr  Islam  agahist  the  Crusades,  specimens  of  which  an  giten  in  dsS^ 
cot  histodGal  works  of  the  Arabians.  Abulftda,  in  his  Annals,  haa  adduced,  m 
a  necimai^  some  distichs,  to  which  Retske,  from  a  MS.  of  £bn-^ohnah,  haa 
added  three  more  (9, 11, 19).  In  the  History  of  Jerusalem  and  Hebron,  of 
whldi  ProfeBsor  wilken  had  access  to  two  MSS.  in  the  Impoial  Utnary  at 
Puis,  varying  but  little  from  one  another  in  rrasrd  to  this  poem,  and  that 
chiefly  in  enron  of  the  coimst,  nor  difibing  mudi  from  the  text  as  given  by 
Abnlfeda,  a  few  additional  distichs  are  cited.  Abulfeda  has  given  only  the 
better  and  more  intdl%ible  distichs  (1, 2,  4 — 7, 16, 17),  which  does  cremt  to 
his  judgment 

It  would  appear,  from  the  reference  made  to  the  poem  in  the  body  of  the 
work,  that  it  waa  written  soon  after  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Crusaders^ 
wbidi  aaaigns  its  date  about  the  year  A.  D,  1100.   • 

1.  We  have  ming^  our  blood  with  itreiming  tdos, 

ThatSon  is  there  notiiiiig  of  us  now  left  for  the  ttioke  of  die  foe. 

%  Oh!  i&  weapons  of  te  man  ■KteBa«whidi  1m  iheds 

In  tbe  time  when  the  fire  of  war  is  kinidled  by  me  gKtteriiig  swoids. 

&  Hev,  SODS  of  Idam  I  Yet  are  Acre  appointed  to  you 
Battlea,  in  iriiieh  heads  must  come  unoer  hooft. 

4  Bat  bow  cui  it  be  that  your  eye  sleeps,  the  lashes  full  (Ac.  of  sleep) 
Amidst  BORowB,  which  would  awaken  every  sleeper  ? 

&  And  your  brotheis  in  Syria    their  place  of  rest  is 
On  die  faadk  of  young  hones,  or  in  the  maw  of  old  vultures. 

&  Them  the  Roman  loads,  burdens  with  diahonoor,  and  ye 
Draw  after  you  the  train  of  Imniry,  as  if  ye  lived  in  peace. 

7.  And  how  modi  of  blood  is  aheedv  poured  out,  and  of  the  beantiftil 

How  many  a  one  guards  the  blusnes  of  her  beauty  witii  her  fingers  spread  over  theni. 

8l  During  the  time  that  stroke  and  thrust  are  but  once  exchanged. 
Are  brai  her  sons  grown  grey. 

9,  And  be  that  draws  back  in  foar,  from  the  whidpodl  of  this  strife 
To  deliver  his  fife,  shaU  one  day  gnash  his  teeth  for  repentance. 

IOl  This  stiifepots  into  the  hands  of  the  idolaters  sharp-edged  swords, 
Which  wffl  one  day  wound  neck  and  head  of  the  ntthfoL 

11.  Soon  win  the  pro^et,  the  buried  m  Taijeba,*  cry  out. 
With  loud  voice,  '*  0  race  of  Hashem ! 

12.  I  see  ny  people  not  pointing  on  the  foe 

Their  laneea,  and  the  piUais  of  the  Faith.totter.*' 

1%  They  shim  the  fire,  foaring  to  set  their  foot  in  it. 
And  aoDiider  not  that  shame  follows  without  tarrying. 

IS.  Can  they  endure  such  shame,  the  leaders  in  %ht  of  the  Arabs  ? 
Csi  iSbtj  keep  silence  in  such  dishonour,  the  heroes  of  the  PersiaDs  f 

17.  Ah !  if  th^  will  not  out  of  zeal  defend  their  Faith, 

Yet  oat  of  jealousy  should  they  guard  what  is  to  them  precious  and  holy.f 

1&  And  if  diey  diead,  on  naked  fields  without  shelter,  the  raging  of  the  fight, 
fihoold  di^  not  yet  engage  in  the  fight  for  very  lust  of  spoil  ?*' 

*  An  appcDatim  of  Medina.  -f  Namely,  the  persons  of  their  families. 
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CAfta 


1. 


WMB  Briliui  fU^t  ^  ntKrtn  cottMundt 
^  Aiot*  ftpOB  out  Hm  More  i«ai»  I 
Thlc  was  the  charter,  the  charter  of  the  land. 
And  guardian  anfds  ning  the  itrain; 

B«KBiHnmUl  Brit*aoim«l0lh»irtv«l 

Britoiu  never  ihail  be  slaves. 

^heflli»iQOB|,DOlaoblM|iSthi^  ^ 

Must  in  their  tuftas  t9  tyranti  ML\ 
White  tfaM  rfMttt  llduHih  mat  flid  fti^ 

The-drsnd  and  envy  0f  thcoa  lOL 
Rule,  Bntahnla !  dee. 

SUB  laM*  iqaMUe  alMk  thou  rise, 
More  dreiftdf ul  from  each  foreigp  stroke'; 

At  the  farad  Usst  th*t  rendi  tite  Sles» 
St^  but  Co  rout  thy  nAtlfeoak. 
Rule,  Britannia !  die. 

.MTersbsacame: 
tohendUieedoim 
generous  flame— 
And  work  their  «oe,  and  thy  lenoira. 
Rule,  Biitannili  I  &6 

To  thee  bekmics  the  rural  reign: 
Thy  cities  shall  with  oommeroe  sniflKi 

All  thine  shall  be  the  subioct  main,  .       . 

And  ev'ry  shore  it  circles  thine. 
Rule,  Britannia  I  fte. 

The  muses,  sdll  with  Itoedom  finmd. 

Shall  to  thy  hafipy  coasts  repair, 
Bkstislei  with  matehlcss  beauty  oiownM. 
And  manly  heart*  toguard  the  fiUr. 
Rule.  Britannia'!  mtahnlaruIeOieWaVeil 
Britons  never  sBall  be  alaves. 


/SuuSfaSrapUto 
Will  but  arouse  thy  ge 


ludMHtsciiB  pttanm  Deo 

Pdngi  wvis  mearthuatapttt  sactttlift 
Ci  In  raanus  hsc  cfaarta  magna  tradita  est^ 
Cadestiumqne  onmis  mekis  cncinit^helrut : 
99metu*  regUf  demhm  rtgaa  Brjtamidaj 
NunquamBrUaw 


'anmu  impetattH  arrvM. 


Sua  quamaue  gentium 
_ManetvSeisdinsocs,j 
ilra,pulcm,i 


socs,Jiigum1 
T^  Noiira,  pukm,  tu  vigetais 


Pct  damsa  Ctt  otodeaiwe  snigaa  eafalor. 
Ferrumque  opei  luhtt  perqgrinum  qU  : 


Pfooallaceu,  ^ , 

Novas  tuis  virai  miniHrar  queraubus; 

flMfw^C. 

Nan  te  tnannus  ferdonaldt  iDMkiuu 
ITt  itNiat%n»0(|ue  te  dfjectum  fltt : 

Virtus  tua,  aeitara  oaloare  indta* 
mi  tuintm^«lociam  tital  pallet. 

Ruia  cotoposimperia  beant  toas 
Civee  bMutte  mhibus  conunerda ; 

TiW 
fit  dhne,  orius  alh 

Gunaeoa,  LflMflttitttq«eb«o«teaaie^ 
Viset  tuam,  viaaingue  amaUt  hMulam : 
ffdisateisl  aarnltaMB^  Venus, 
Et  Alias  qui  protrant.  Mars  fllioe. 
riueiut  ftfos,  domina  regaa  BriHatO^r 
NungiMMi  MrUiama  imperanU  tervid* 


Snrs  Plato,  why  shoidd  man  h6  vain,. 

Since  bounteous  Heaven  has  made  him  gMtt? 
Why  look,  with  insolent  disJain, 

On  those  undeck'd  with  wealth  or  stattt 
Can  costly  robes,  or  beds  of  down. 

Or  all  the  gems  thitt  deck  ne  lUr, 
Can  ail  the  ffunies  of  a  cttmn 

Give  health,  or  ease  the  brow  of  eare^ 

Tlie  sceptred  kiqg,  the  burthened  slave. 

The  humble  and  the  han^ty  dlei 
TheTich.  the  poor,  the  base,  the  bcavsw 

In  dust,  witliout  ^stinctioa,  lie. 
Oo^ecareh  th-^  tombs  where  monavchs  nU, 

Who  once  the  greatest  tMes  worei 


ef  wealth  and  pomp  they're  dispossest. 
And  all  their  nonours  are  uo  moic 

So  flies  the  meteor  through  the  skiesv 

And  spreads  akmg  a  glided  train; 
When  shot-^tis  gone-iU  beauty  dies, 

Diauived  to  common  air  attain* 
So  *^  witti  us,  my  social  souu; 

Let  friendship  reign  while  here  we  stay  t 
Let's  crown  our  Joys  with  flowing  bowls-» 

When  Jove  o '' ^  -■— 


Cur  vam  mens  homlhl.  ramt  Plato,  eiet, 
Belrit  Ilium  laanouM  JofVto  numis  f 
Superbior  cur  ille  f  lioes  mhiiks. 
Opes  quibua  BonadfluaDt,  deabeserit  ? 
Num  vestisaurea,  numlevi  piumA  tmnena 
Torus,  padtegeeama  num  pukne  decus, 
Diadema  num  regale  soUicitam  potpst 
Frontem  eaipfiotfe  ?  ham  salutcm  teddcR? 

Rex  soeptrigeraue  obit,  obit  H  servus  n 
Obit  humlb  vir  eotfte  el  «tn«ana  pati  t 
Fortes,  fufsoes.  divites,  pauperculos 
Pulvia— nee  M  diserimtt— idem  oont^gK. 
Regum  sepulcfara  qniBR,  quels  vivis  c^ut 
Corona  cmxit  splfndHiMhnihp  mieana ; 
PrisoK  nee  ultit  opoL  nee  vlti)  gl<aia 
Comlcatttt;  aufu^t  duroiio  eicussis  boi 


Sic  quae  dtkto  pervobat  axe  selheni 
Mettoca,  dispaiiuBt  Inanrafnm  luhar  t 
En  !  Jam  micapt— volant— cadunt  f  extingultv 
OmnftveBualastnaiMaarcatlevk. 
Noatiilm  his,  aodalea.  aaqoe  JMaiaaflnimt: 
Ergo  et  sodalitium  oolamus  areaus: 
Cratsni  dum  Iket,  oaionemu»-^ove 
Jubente,  cuactls  (ut  wgemt)  abettndum  erit. 


The  tun  seta  in  Bight,  and  the  slan  ahun  th0  dsf; 
But  glory  remains,  when  their  light  isdes  away. 
Bfligin,  ye  tormentors;  your  threats  are  in  vda  i 
For  the  son  of  Ahwmop  shall  never  cottplnia. 

Remember  the  arrows  he  abot  ftom  Ms  bow  t 
r  ehicfs  by  his  hatchet  laid  low : 
.  ""*-*-* -lit faommy I 

roompUlB. 
Remember  the  wood  where  to  ambush  we  layi 


Condantur  astra  sdlque,  gloria  sopereat 
Unas  tmmft,  leitor;  Infiaftm  ftiils. 


Qnot  atnvalt  itmrihDDmBBlfer  ducea 
■ontw  eeqpddl'-^B  dotovBaD  utdi|nett^? 


Reooember  your  ebicfs  by  his  hatdwt  laid  low: 

Whysoslow?  DoyouwaiittlllshfinkfriHnmypala?     --. . -. t- 

Nofthesonof  AJnomocwiUnevaroompUlB.  Page— Almnod  Alius  acsdt  queru 

Remember  the  wood  where  to  ambush  we  lay.  Memento  vastis  quim  latuerim  In  ahfli 

And  the  scalps  whIehWeborefkom  your  fiitkiiiMy.  Ovaas  quot  et  vMor  tnpM  cveseitai  I 

Now  the  flame  rises  flHt  1  you  exult  in  my  i«inz  AidaKiliipiisHnntriumphusvcstircs! 

ButthesonorAhMmocshanaevercompaSr^  At  Ahwaed  BHJe  tieulr  fiiail, 

I  go  to  the  hmd  where  my  father  b  gone;  igoIpaenRim,qQ6vrkttVfalftptttrT 

HiighoatahallrmoleeiB^inieorhbaea:  Oau Irtil  wmheB  flliilMisi  sul  t 

londolOTneadrait, 
Biv  fcoKl  tratalt  qufrii 


^^  aUkeairiandt  hcxeUevesme 

And  theion  or  Ateomgelni  foditfd  to 


Cunetoa  amka  man  tMoses  eadmit, 
SatusAloMMeoii 
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Madamu  dx  MAmcBL  ms  abont  for* 
ty  fears  of  ^pe,  zidi^  and  lired  at  Pft* 
rii  in  a  handsome  style.  She  wit 
acciBtoniBdj  the  gRsater  patt  of  Uia 
year^  to  have  at  her  honse  a  aekct  ao* 
detj  of  men  of  letten,  and  of  women, 
lAo  anoe  mtcKfitod  in  the  success  of 
ali  new  poWcationi^  partieulaiiy  issuk 
as  legaided  the  theatxes.  I&e  waa, 
however,  obl^ed^  by  the  witt  of  an 
imde,  to  pass  ol  weeks  or  two  months 
every  animim  at  a  ooontry  seat  in 
Poitiera ;  bat  lo  conaole  hcnelf  Ibr  the 
ennni  of  a  coontry  lift,  and  of  oomn* 
try  company,  winch  she  oonld  not 
aioid  aedag,  die  had  taken  care  to 
hate  her  diateau  wdl  filled  with  a  aet 
of  aoq[ountaaoc8  sufficient  ftr  her  a- 
musement  while  thus  banished. 

The  cinnpaoy  consisted,  independent 
of  her  huflband,  die  pmident  (who 
fmsnd  enough  of  oocupodoa  in  the 
msnaeement  of  his  kmd,  in  settling 
widi  his  tenants,  and  in  the  embelliBh*- 
ment  of  his  place),  of  Madame  d'Ax** 
gremoBty  nearly  of  her  own  age,  and 
wlioae  taste,  aa  to  literature,  was  per- 
fectly oonfoimable  to  her  own.  This 
bdy  was  accompanied  by  her  daugb- 
ter,  an  exceedingly  handsome  girl,  six- 
teen or  aev^teen  years  old,  who  had 
abeady  madehesself  miatriesB  of  every 
agretjbie  talent,  and  gone  throng  a 
icr  course  of  teadiiw  to  form  the 
t,  tsste,  and  mmd  or  a  young  pei^ 
son. 

The  preatdent's  bradier,  called  the 
Chevalier  de  St  Marcel,  had  been  in 
the  army  many  yean,  and  had  been 
thought  amiable  in  aD  the  towns 
where  his  regiment-had  been  garrnon- 
ed.  He  was  indeed  thought  so  in 
msny  parts  of  Pans,  but,  to  be  sure, 
they  were  not  the  most  Ikshionable. 
He  fte^[uendT  attended  die  theatres 
from  want  of  something  to  do— read 
all  newpam]^ets  and  jounuds  tbr  the 
same  reBson-*«nd  saw  and  heard  the 
discussions  of  the  learnt  at  his  aister- 
in-laVs.  An  abb^,  the  complaiaant  of 
Madame  de  Marod,  known  a?  the  au- 
thor of  some  works  of  science,  but 
who,  to  extend  the  atanospbere  of  his 
leptttation,  had  eondeaceAded  to  dis- 
aus  works  of  lighttr  importance,  had 
agreed  to  pass  ihe  autumn  with  the 
persons  before  named,  and  so  much 
the  more  willii^y,  as  the  honse  was 
bandsome  and  oonyenieat,  and  the  tth 
Vol-  V. 


hie  exoeHent.  He  had  brought  with 
him  lus  nephew>  a  voung  man  r«aUy 
amiable,  whom  the  abb^  was  introduo- 
ing  into  life.  And  who  joined  to  a  fair 
outside  a  brilHsnt  and  well  cultivated 
mind.  If  he  had  an  earnest  desire  to 
please  (and  the  presence  of  the  young 
lady  seemed  to  animate  his  exerti<ms]^ 
it  was  without  any  fixed  plan ;  but  it 
is  always  right  to  endeavour  to  be 
amiable,  for  that  leads  to  every  thing. 

The  first  week  after  their  arrivrf 
waa  taken  up  by  receiving  formal  com- 
pany, and  cards  were  of  course  intnn 
duced,  which  tired  our  Parisians  ex- 
ceedingly; scarcely  .could  the  presi- 
dent and  abb^  find  tmie  for  a  game  of 
dieaa  after  dinner,  or  Madrane  de 
Marcel  in  the  evenings  fbr  a  game  of 
tne-trac  with  her  brother-in-law  the 
ehevalier. 

After  some  time  the  influence  of 
company  diminished,  and  they  were 
left  to  amuae  themadveai,  or  rather  to 
their  own  tranquilUtjr.  Madame  de 
Marcel  lost  no  time  m  proposing  an 
amusement  that  would  ocoqiy  the 
mind  and  employ  the  memory — a  plan 
she  had  formed  the  preceding  winter, 
and  it  was  instantly  put  into  execu- 
ti<m.  At  first,  wbren  it  commenced 
after  supper,  it  conttsted  of  inno- 
cent gamea,  in  which  for^ta  are  paid, 
and  punishments  ordered  to  redeem 
the  forfeits.  Theae  punishments  were 
always  to  rdate  some  story,  to  jecite 
verses,  or  to  sing ;  snd  the  company 
were  delighted  whenever  the  nqphew 
of  the  abb^  inciurred  a  penalty,  mr  he 
neyer  failed  to  produce  aomething  a- 
greeable,  inspired,  no  doubt,  bv  his 
wish  to  please,  and  to  display  his  ta- 


lents before  the  object  who  seemed  to 
notice  him. 

Madame  de  Marcel  and  her  friend 
had  very  cultivated  minda,  and  if  they 
did  not  trouble  or  fktigue  their  imagi- 
nations, showed  off  at  least  their  mo- 
mories.  The  abb^  was  not  behind 
hand ;  but  he  was  difiVue,  often  oU- 
scure,  an4  alwavs  in  prose.  The  die* 
valier  related  mts  of  war,  and  mo- 
destly owned  they  were  not  his  own. 
fiut  the  two  persons  who  were  the 
most  embarrasaed,  and  whom  they 
were  very  soon  ibroed  to  exense-  from 
paying  tneir  forfints,  were  the  presi- 
dent and  the  young  lady.  The  first 
ex<niaed  himsdf  by  sayfog,  that  no- 
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tiling  was  so  difficult  to  him  as  the 
making  a  tale  off  hand — that  he  wottld 
a  thousand  times  rather  sum  up  the 
evidence  in  the  longest  trial  that 
ever  came  into  court.  Boit  he  soon 
got  rid  of  it,  by  faU^ig  asleep  im- 
mediately alter  supper,  which  pre« 
vented  his  taking  any  pari  in  the 
amusements* 

The  young  lady  dM  not  want  either 
understanding  or  tJents,  but  it  was 
thought  «nbeooming4ier  age  or  situa- 
tion to  appear  too  well  informed.  The 
nephew  therefore  willingly  undertook 
the  payment  of  her  debts;  and  his 
•security  being  accepted,  the  game  ooiv- 
■tinned  for  several  nights. 
-  At  length,  Madame  de  Mareel  wish- 
ing  to  refine  upon  this  kind  of  amuse- 
ment, said  to  M.  de  Verbois,  ''Sit, 
you  seem  to  have  so  much  wit  and  ta- 
lent, that  I  should  think  you  capable 
of  succeeding  at  a  trifliug  game,  which 
I  have  heard  was  fonucrly  played  at 
the  Hotel  de  Kambouillet,  when  the 
Dntchesa  c^  Montausier  was  known 
under  the  name  of  the  &ir  Julia  d'An- 
gennes.  It  is  said  that  she,  and  each 
of  the  ladies  and  men  of  letters  who 
were  used  to  assemble  there,  began  a 
story,  and  continued  it  until  the  hi^ 
torv  became  exceedingly  complicated, 
•and  the  hero  placed  In  the  most  em- 
barrassing situation, — and  that  then 
one  of  the  company  undertook  to  dis- 
pel all  the  chiuis,  and  clear  up  the 
embarrassments  that  had  enveloped  the 
different  personages.  I  have  heard  that 
the  famous  bishop  of  Avranches  had 
a  particular  talent  in  the  unravelling 
these  histories,  however  difficult.  You 
know  that  this  preUte,  when  young, 
was  a  freauent  visitor  at  the  Hotel  ae 
Rarabouillet,  and  as  he  waa  very  short, 
he  was  called  the  Julia's  dwarf.  Now, 
M.  de  Verbois,"  continued  she,  "  do 
you  think  yourself  capable  of  acting 
thepartofM.  Huetr 

**  Assuredly,  madam,"  replied  thie 
young  man,  ''  I  am  neither  so  short 
nor  so  learned  as  the  bishop  of  Av- 
ranches ;  but  what  that  prelate  did  in 
his  youUi  for  hia  divine  Julia,  I  think, 
jnyself  capable  of  undertaking,  in  ^be 
honour  of  paying  my  court  to  you^ 
and  to  those  ladies." 

"  Tliat  being  the  case,"  answered 
Madame  de  Marcel,  "  I  will  b^;in  a 
history — you  shall  continue  it,  my 
dear,  looking  at  Madame  d'Aigre- 
mont;  we  will  dispense  with  your 
daughter  from  interfering,  for,  as  it 
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will  be  a  romance,  she  cannot  as  yet  be 
supposed  capable  of  fbrming-one.  The 
president  shall  sleep,  because  he  makes 
up,  after  supper  here,  for  the  little  napb 
he  used  to  take  in  the  mornings  when 
on  the  bench.  The  abbe  shall  employ 
bin  genius  to  nicrease  the  intrigues  q£ 
our  history,  in  such  wise  that  the 
winding  up  shall  become  very  diffi- 
cult ;  it  shall  be  for  him  to  form  the 
veritable  Gordian  knot  My  broker- 
in-law  must  be  careful  to  avoid  cutting 
it ;  on  the  contrary,  he  must  multiply 
events  as  much  as  he  can.  M.  de 
Verbois  will  then  have  to  unravel  the 
whole;  and  I  am  persuaded,  that 
whatever  pains  we  may  take  to  em- 
barrass him,  he  will  produce  a  denoue^ 
•roent  at  once  simple,  rational,  and 
fortunate." 

'*  You  expect  a  great  deal  from  me/' 
said  M.  de  Verbois,  *'  and  will  make 
me  modest  as  to  any  talent  I  may  have 
for  the  unmvcUing  such  historiea; 
but  I  do  not  despair  to  succeed  to 
vour  satis&ction  in  this  point,  either 
•oy  the  stroke  of  a  wand,  by  a  little 
fairy  assistance,  or  by  magic ;  besidca^ 
I  know  full  well,  tnat  in  a  romance, 
when  any  personage  becomes  too  em*' 
barrasaing,  how  easily  he  may  be  ffot 
rid  of  by  poison  or  by  the  sword.*  — 
"  Oh  I  vthat  is  not  tne  case  here,  if 
you  please,  sir,"  exclaimed  Madame  de 
Marcel;"  it  is  not  so  that  we  under- 
stand you  are  to  perform  your  task. 
Not  one  person  that  may  be  tatroduc- 
ed  in  our  history  shall  disappear,  and 
they  must  all  be  forthcoming  at  the 
end,  and  all  happy.  The  aid  of  magic 
and  of  fairies  is  forbidden:  neither 
the  president  nor  myself  believe  in 
8orcerer»*<^U  the  events,  if  not  exacU 
ly  true,  must  be  probable,  and  the 
conclusion  simple  and  natural." — 
"  These  laws  are  somewhat  aevere/' 
said  the  abb^,  ''  but  I  dare  say  that 
my  nephew  will  slory  in  submitting 
to  and  observing  them."  The  nephew 
confirmed  his  uncle's  assertion  by  a 
bow,  and  Madame  de  Marcel  thus  he* 
gan  her  history. 

The  town  of  Quimper-Corentin  if 
renowned  throughout  all  bwer  Brit- 
tany, for  the  beauty  of  the  women, 
tlie  refmement  of  the  men,  and  the 
singularity  of  the  adventures  which 
happen  there.  I  shall  begin  by  mak- 
ing a  slight  sketch  of  some  of  them ; 
but  what  I  shall  say  will  be  trifling  in 
comparison  of  those  singular  and  in- 
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iere^iiig  adveaeaies  that  will  be  told ; 
$hef  will  astonishy  affect,  and  confound 
you,  and  prepare  you  for  the  most  an- 
expected  and  happy  condusi^.  If 
ever  it  may  be  said  diat  the  end 
crowns  the  worfc^  it  wiD  be  so  in  this 
instanee,  and  redound  to  the  glory  of 
M.  de  Vcrbois."  The  young  man  per* 
caved  bow  much  she  was  bantering 
with  him,  but  allowed  her  to  proceed, 
onuiteiTuptedly,  as  follows,  without 
'despexrinff  of  ibial  success. 

M.  de  Lokrenan,  high  steward 
«f  Qnimper-Corentin,  was  one  of  the 
ridieBt  and  most  respectable  persons  of 
the  pronrinpe :  his  house  was  frequents 
ed  by  all  Che  young  men  of  abilities  or 
lakuta ;  and  it;was  the  more  agreeable 
to  them,  from  its  being  inhabited  by 
&nr  young  ladies  equally  amiable. 
Two  of  msm  were  the  seneschal's 
dsf^tfBB,  and  made  only  part  of  his 
^oaily,  which  was  numerous;  the  eld- 
est was  called  Balsamic — ^the  younger 
iasifandk^  The  two  others  were  his 
nieces,  whoae  psrents,  residing  in  £>• 
reign  parts,  had  sent  them  to  the 
seuschal  s  hdy,  a  woman  of  abilities^ 
who  had  taken  charge  of  their  educft- 
tioa.  One  was  named  Adelaide,  and 
the  other  Aline. 

H.  de  JKerenBute,  son  to  a  xich 
and  edebnted  merchant,  accustomed 
earhr  to  the  dangers  of  the  sea — brare, 
well  made,  and  amiable— seemed 
strongly  smitten  with  the  charms  of 
Madmoiselle  Balsamic,  who,  to  a 
livdy  imaginalion,  added  mt,  and  the 
gnee  of  a  fine  figure; 

M .  du  Qourei,  the  8<p  also  of  a 
Tcry  respectable  mercantile  fkmily, 
showed  im  inclination  to  marry  Mado- 
mmselle  Gabrielle,  whose  too  brilliant 
eyes  announced  a  romantic  head,  and 
a  di^Nisition  for  great  adventures. 

Monsieur  de  ^ainval,  an  officer  in 
the  East  India  jCompanv's  service,  was 
much  in  l0>ve  with  Aline,  to  whose 
pcett)  fupe  was  joined  simple  manners 
and  good  temper. 

M.  de  S$mt  Leon,  a  reduced  in- 
&ntry  officer,  had  yielded  his  heurt  to 
the  beauty  of  Adelaide  the  more  rea- 
dily, as  her  disposition  seemed  incline 
to  &voiir  his  passion  and  meet  his  ad- 


For  a  period  all  these  lovers  passed 
Uieir  time  very  agreeably  in  the  house 
of  the  high  steward.  Their  amours 
were  confined  within  the  bounds  of  the 
tftrietest  decency  and  decorum;  and 
iU  ^t  the  g066ip9  of  the  town  oou}d 


say,  was  sometimes,  in  laughing,  that 
one  of  these  days  they  should  see 
eight  persons  married  at  once.    The 
high  steward  replied,  that  this  could 
not  be,  for  that  his  daughters  were  not 
such  desirable  matches,  and  that  his 
nietes  would  return  to  their  parents* 
and  not  marry  in  Brittany.    In  truth, 
these  comfortable  arrangemei\ts  were 
cruelly  broken  up.    The  young  ladies 
were  forced  to  auit.Quimper-Corentin, 
and  I  shall  explain  the  cause. 
'    The  high  steward  had  two  sisters : 
one  had  married  an  .officer  of  infantry, 
who  had  successively  risen  to  the  rank 
of  lieutenant-colonel,   and  had  been 
appointed  governor  of  Colicoure,  a  sea- 
port in  Roussillon ;  the  other  was  set- 
tled with  her  husband,  a  rich  mer- 
chant, at  Cadiz  in  Spain.    These  two 
sisters  not  having  any  children,  and 
knowing  that  their  brother,  besides 
many  boys,  had  two  girb,  had  written 
to  him,  to  desire  that  he  would  send 
each  of  them  one,  hinting  their  intent 
tions  of  making  them  heiresses,  and  o€ 
establishing  them  adyantageously  iv 
jke  countries  wherein   they  resided. 
The  high  steward  thinking  the  pro- 
posals most   advantageous,   and  the 
aunts  haying  provided  for  the  expense^ 
of  the  journey,  he  sent  off  his  two 
daughters  in  proper  carriages,  under 
the  care  of  trusty  servants  of  both 
sexes.  They  traversed  France  to  Rous- 
sillon,   ana  the  eldest  remained   ajL 
Colicoure.  The  youngest  having  rested 
herself  a  few  days,  continued  her  jour- 
ney to  Cadis^ 

The  adieus  had  been  most  tender: 
and  affecting.  The  lover  of  Balsamie 
was  plunged  in  the  deepest  afilicdbn. 
He  seem^  td  ^resee  sdme  melancholy 
event;  and  his  roistreas  had  nearly 
the  same  presentiment,  hut  she  had 
wrought  up  her  mind  to  support  what- 
ever might  befall  her,  like  a  true  he- 
roine of  romance.  The  lover  of  Ga- 
brielle  was  less  afflicted :  not  that  he 
was  less  attadied  to  his  mistres^^  hut 
he  had  fonned  a  plan^  ^e  ^xeputioti 
of  which  he  thought  certain,  namely, 
to  go  himself  to  Cadiz,  where  he  had 
relatives,  and  flattered  himself  that  he 
pould  thero  continue  his  court  to 
Gabriell^  with  the  same  ea$^  as  at 
Quimper, 

Immediately  upon  the  departure  of 
the  daughters,  preparations  were  made 
for  that  of  the  nieces.  Aline  was  to 
be  sent  to  her  father,  brother  to  the 
Jiigh  steward's  wife,  a|  Pondicberry, 
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Where  she  might  flatter  herself  to  gain 
a  hrilliant  establishment.  She  would 
never  have  undertaken  such  a  long 
vovage  without  shuddering,  had  not 
Sainval,  who,  wc  have  said,  was  in 
the  India  Company's  service,  promised 
to  meet  her  in  India.  She  set  out^ 
therefore^  for  L'Orient,  somewhat  con- 
soled by  this  hope,  where  Sainval  was 
already  arrived.  They  embarked  on 
board  different  vessels,  but  bound  to 
the  same  port,  and  set  sail  together. 

There  now  only  remained  at  Quim- 
per  the  tender  and  romantic  Adelaide  ; 
but  she  was  soon  recalled  to  Italv  br 
her  father,  another  brother  to  the  nign 
steward's  lady,  and  speedily  departed 
for  Leghorn.  Saint  Leon  was  in  de- 
spair, and  daily  mingled  his  tears  and 
regrets  with  those  of  the  wretched 
Kerenflutc.  Having  thus  made  you 
acquainted  with  the  heroes  and  hero- 
ines of  my  history^— having  nainted 
their  characters,  and  pretty  tmerabl^ 
dispersed  them  over  the  globe,— I  be- 
lieve, added  Madame  de  Marcel,  I 
may  be  permitted  to  take  some  rest. 
It  will  be  your  turn,  my  dear  friend, 
(looking  at  Madame  d*Aigremont,)  to 
tell  us  to-morrow  what  afterwards  be- 
fell these  young  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

On  the  morrow,  at  the  same  hour, 
that  is  to  say,  after  supper,  the  presi- 
dent sleeping,  and  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany listemng,  the  friend  of  Madame 
de  Marcel  thus  spoke : — 

The  lovers,  separated  from  their 
hearts'  delight,  continued  to  afflict 
themselves ;  but  the  other  inhabitants 
of  Quimper  looked  for  nothing  but 
agreeable  news  from  these  young  la- 
dies. Balsamie  seemed  contented  and 
satisfied  with  her  aunt  in  Rouraillon. 
Gabrielle  had  arrived  at  Cadias  before 
Du  Courci,  and  her  aunt  had  pressed 
her  to  marry  an  old  Spaniard,  lately 
returned  ^om  Peru,  immensely  rich, 
which  she  refrised  as  much  and  as  long 
as  she  could,  because  he  was  very  olo, 
verv  ugly,  and,  as  it  was  said,  very 
jealous;  but  they  remarked  to  her, 
that  as  he  was  so  old,  he  might  pos- 
sibly die  soon  ;  and  as  he  womd  leave 
her  his  whole  fortune,  she  might  in 
that  case,  if  she  then  pleased,  enjoy  it 
with  Du  Courci.  This  excellent  rea- 
soning had  its  effect  upon  her,  and  it 
was  thought  that  she  had  made  up 
her  mind  to  marry  the  rich  Peruvian. 

Adelaide  was  at  Leghorn.  It  re- 
quired a  year  at  least  to  receive  any 
news  from  those  who  had  sailed  to 
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India.  Every  one's  mind,  therefore; 
was  tranquil  about  them,  when  two 
couriers  arrived  with  letters  that 
plunged  the  whole  town  of  Quimper 
mto  the  utmost  distress.  The  melan- 
i^oly  news  they  brought  had  been 
preceded  by  an  accident  that  had  hap* 
pened  to  one  of  the  couriers,  as  he  was 
passing  through  the  fhrest  between 
Nantes  and  Vannes.  He  #aa  atiacked 
by  robbers,  who  carried  away  his  port* 
manteaii,  and  opened  it,  in  search  of 
jewels  or  gold ;  bat  not  finding  any« 
they  tore  a&  the  papers  and  letters  to 
pieces,  and  threw  them  into  a  rivolet^ 
whence  they  were  iaken  oat  in  a  mi- 
serable condition,  and,  when  carefully 
dried,  tiiey  were  all,  or  in  parts,  de* 
livered  according  to  their  different  di* 
rections.  The  fetters  from  Snain  and 
from  Roossillon  had  been  sadly  dam* 
aged;  however,  the  high  steward'a 
lady  decypheied  him  that  of  Balzamie, 
as  follows  :— 

''  Imagine,  my  dear  mamma,  what 
was  my  despair,  when  carried  off  in 
spite  of  my  resistance.  I  fbund  myself 
transported  on  board  the  vessel  of 
Barbarossa,  who  instantly  setting  every 
sail,  made  for  Algiers:  I  arrived  ther^ 
more  dead  than  sdive ;  and  with  what 
horror  was  I  not  (penetrated,  when  I 
saw  myself  shut  up  in  the  seraglio  of 
this  barbarian !  It  was  in  vain  that  I 
called  for  assistance  on  all  my  rela* 
tlont,  and  even  on  M.  de  Kerenflnte, 
who  had  so  often  amused  us  with  his 
eicploits  at  sea,  and  who  had  told  me 
twenty  times,  that  if  I  ever  should 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  be 
would  find  means  to  deliver  me."  The 
remainder  of  the  letter  was  illegible*; 
but  this  was  sufficient  to  throw  the 
ffamily  of  the  Lokrenans  into  the  ut- 
most grief.  Kerenflute  was  present  at 
the  reading  of  Ais  fttal  letter.  In  any 
other  circumstances,  with  what  plea* 
sure  would  he  have  heard  that  Made* 
moiselle  Balzamie  had  kept  him  in  her 
thoughts!  At  present  he  eagerly  seised 
the  idea  that  she  had  hinted  to  him, 
to  hasten  to  deliver  her  from  the 
hands  of  these  barbarians.  ^*  Yes," 
cried  he  with  joy,  **  I  hear,  dearest 
Balsamic,  that  tliou  callest  on  me  for 
succour.  She  has  need  of  my  courage; 
I  fly  td  her  aid ;  and  I  swear  never  to 
re-enter  Quimper  asain,  until  I  shall 
have  obtained  her  liberty."  Having 
said  this,  Kerenflute  quitted  the  house, 
and  began  instantly  to  collect  all  his 
own  money,  and  made  use  also  of  the 
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credii  of  fait  fiiends,  to  raise  a  golB* 
oeot  nm.  Sboukl  he  embark  froraf 
Qamper,  he  would  be  obliged  to  em-< 
pfe/  loiter  time>. and  pass  tlie  Straita 
«f  Gibraltar:  he  determined,  there* 
fixe,  to  traTel  post  on  the  wings  of 
lore^  through  Fnmoe,  to  Toulon.  On 
his  arrival  at  Toulon  with  good  letters 
of  exchange^  he  instantly  faoughtj, 
annedy  and  equipped  a  vessel,  ini 
which  he  embsrkm  with  the  utmoel 
baste>  and  made  sail  finr  Algiers.  Feel- 
hig  bearta,  be  not  alarmed  for  Kerens 
flute;  the  motive  thai  animates  him 
will  preserve  him  from  all  accidents. 
In  &lti,  he  arrived  asfely  at  Algiers ; 
and  I  recommend  him  to  the  person 
who  is  next  to  centinue  this  history. 

We  will  now  return  to  Quimper. 
The  nnfixtonate  accident  that,  had 
hsppened  to  Balzamie  was  nothing  to 
the  affliction  which  the  letter  from 
Mademoiselle  Gabridle  added  to  this 
miserable  fionily.  This  is  all  that 
eoold  be  made  out  ftom  her  torn 
letter:— 

''  What  bomr!  Who  can  even 
supfiagi  the  mtft  idea  of  such  horror  ? 
The  wretched  Gabrielle  has  then, 
withoat  knowing  it,  devoured  the 
heart  of  her  lover.  Her  husband,  in« 
snking  her  grief,  said,  '  Dost  thoo 
know  what  meat  thon  hsat  just  been 
eatinc?  What  a  dish  I  had  prepared 
far  tbee  ?  The  feasts  of  Atraus  and 
Tfayeatea,  of  Pelops  and  of  Tsntitfus, 
were  nothing  in  comparison  of  what 
thoa  bast  jnst  done.  It  was — it  was 
the  heart  of  Da  ConrcL'  At  these 
words,  my  dear  mamma,  I  fainted* 
i  kng  loat  all  my  aenaes.  They  were 
fioceed  to  csrry  me  out,  and  I  know 
not  even  now  where  I  am       " 

Had  tiie  reat  of  the  letter  not  been 
torn,  there  was  no  one  in  Quimper 
that  would  have  had  the  oourage  to 
hear  it  read.  Everywhere  sobs  and 
lunentations  resounded :  all  nitied  the 
miaaable  Gabrielle,  all  tried  to  con- 
sole her  relations,  without  being  able 
to  receive  any  consolation  themselves. 
There  were  no  longer  any  sunpers  or 
smuaements  in  the  house  of  the  high 
stewaid :  visitors  esme  thither  but  to 
weep.  Saint  Leon,  the  only  one  of 
the  ftQT  lovexB  who  had  remained  in 
Lower  Brittany,  hastened  with  eager- 
ness to  partake  of  their  grief;  when  a 
letter  received  fh>m  LcKhorn  made 
him  as  mudi  in  want  ot  consolation 
himself, 

Adelaide  had  written  to  her  aunt. 
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thkt  her  firther  had  intentions  to  marry 
her  in  Calabria,  to  a  merchant  of 
Beggio,  who  Was  his  friend  and  om'- 
respondent;  but  that,  from  the  de-» 
scription  she  had  had  of  biro,  she  had 
oonceived  such  a  disgust,  that  she  had 
rather  die  a  thousand  times  than  be 
his  wife.  That  her  father  had  forced 
her  to  set  out  with  him,  to  deliver  her 
into  the  hands  of  this  villanous  Cala- 
brese ;  but  that  she  should  ever  regret 
her  dear  uncle,  her  dear  aunt,  ner 
cousins,  and  the  unfortunate  Saint 
Leon.  Saint  I^eon,  having  the  ex- 
ample of  Kerenflute  before  his  eyes, 
thought  himself  equallj^  bound  to  sttc« 
cour  and  avenge  lus  mistress  by  land, 
as  the  other  had  done  by  sea.  He 
formed,  therefore,  a  similar  resolution; 
and  having  adopted  like  measures,  set 
out  to  traverse  Calabria  after  the  fidr 
Adelaide,  as  his  friend  had  crossed  the 
seas  after  the  handsome  fiakaniie. 

I  shall  now  leave  them,  with  your 
permission,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  said 
the  friend  of  Msdame  de  MaroeL 
Monsieur  L'Abbe  wiU  tell  us  to-mor- 
row whether  their  expeditions  have 
been  fortunate,  or  the  contrary. 

Ladies,  said  the  Abbe  on  the 
morrow,  romances  and  such  light  li- 
terature are  not  my  forte ;  it  is  wdl 
known  that  I  have  pursued  other  stu- 
dies, but  I  will  risk  every  thins  to 
please  yon— I  shall  prolong  your  his- 
tory and  labour  against  mine  own 
blood,  by  embarrassing,  as  much  as  in 
my  power,  mv  nephew,  who  has  un- 
dertaken the  aenouement. 

Kerenflute  had  a  prosperous  voyage 
to  Algiers — ^having  secured  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Consul  of  France,  he 
landed  at  his  house,  and  made  instant 
inquiries  if  the  Corsair  Barbarossa  had 
not  lately  returned  fixim  a  cruise  with 
some  French  female  slaves.  The  con- 
sul assured  him,  that  he  had  not  heard 
of  any  such  thing,  but  each  having 
made  mrther  and  more  exact  researches, 
they  learned,  that  an  European  slave, 
but  fhnn  what  natbn  was  not  exactly 
known,  had  latelv  been  admitted  into 
the  seraglio  of  tne  Corsair.  Having 
paid  lately  an  eunuch  to  know  the 
name  of  tms  slave,  he  said,  she  was 
called  Bolsani  or  Basani,  ah,  cried 
out  Kerenflute,  it  must  be  mv  dear 
Balaamie — ^new  cares  and  fresh  ex- 
penses to  obtain  a  sight  of,  and  to 
speak  to  her.  Alas,  all  his  cares  were 
ended,  bv  hearing  diat  the  Bashaw  of 
Algiers  naving  a  present  to  offer  to 
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the    Grand   Signor,  he  thought  he 
could  not  make  a  more  acceptable  one 
than  this  beautiful  slave^  and  that 
two  days  ago  she  had  been  embarked 
on  board  a  large  vessel  bound  to  Con« 
stantinople.    At  this  intelligence^  our 
Breton  lover  did  not  hesitate  a  mo- 
ment, he  re^embarked^  and  made  sail 
for  the  capital  -of  the  Ottoman  empire 
-^scarcely  is  he  arrived,  than  he  tor- 
ments himself  and   acquaintance   to 
find  out  whether  his  mistress  be  in 
the  seraglio,  and  what  may  have  hap- 
pened to  her.    But  it  is  well  known 
tliat  nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to 
penetrate   into    the    seraglio  of  the 
Grand  Signor.— The  despairing  lover 
exhausts  his  purse  and  credit  in  vain, 
all  attempts  to  enter  that  asylum  for 
neglected  beauty  are  equally  disagree- 
able and  dangerous.     He  paraded  sor- 
rowfully day  and  night  round    the 
walls  of  this  gulph^  wherein  are  bu- 
ried the  beauties  of  Europe  and  of 
Asia.      One  day  he  overheard,  in  a 
coffee-house,  some  Greeks  and  Jews 
conversing,   in   lingua  Franca,  on  a 
terrible  adventure  that  had  just  hap- 
pened in  the  seraglio;    a  beautiful 
European  slave,  that  had  been  lately 
brought  thither^  had  made  great  re^ 
aistance  to  ^e  desires  of  the  Grand 
8ignor.     The  Sultan,  as  much  ani* 
mated  by  her  charms  as  by  her.  resist- 
ance, was  about  to  employ  violence  to 
reduce  her  to  submission,  when  this 
courageous  person   drew  a  poignard 
Irom  ner  bosom,  and  declared  to  his 
highness,  that  she  would  rather  lose 
her  life  dian  fail  in  the  vows  she  had 
sworn  to  a  lover  in  her  own  country; 
and  whom  she  was  expecting  would 
deliver  her.     The  Sultan  despising 
her  menaces,  she  put  them  into  exe- 
cution, and  having  given  the  Sultan  a 
stroke  with  her  poignard  so  ill  directed 
that  the-  wound  was  not  dangerous, 
she  stabbed  herself  to  the  heart  and 
instantly  expired. 

If  tlus  recital  had  alarmed  Keren- 
flute,  what  he  heard  and  saw  on 
the  marrow  convinced  him  of  its  truth. 
He  was  told,  that  a  head  was  exposed 
on  a  pike  on  die  walls  of  the  seraglio, 
with  an  inscription  below  it  in  the 
Turkish  language,  and  in  such  large 
characters  that  every  one  might  read 
it.  He  hastened  to  the  spot  with  an 
interpreter,  who,  having  read  the  in- 
scription, translated  it  to  him  as  fol- 
lows :— 

**  People,  behold  the  head  of  a  c\d- 
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Eable  slave,  that  dared  to  raise  her 
and  against  the  Emperor  of  believers^ 
instead  of  submitting  herself  to  his 
supreme  will.  She  prevented  the  hor- 
rible punishments  that  would  have 
followed  such  a  crime  by  putting  her- 
self to  death. — Tremble  rebellious  and 
cruel  slaves,  submit  yomrselves  with 
patience  and  humilityr— Her  name 
was" — ^the  interpreter  hesitated  a  mo- 
ment, and  read  *'  Alzamire." 

''  Oh,  heavens!  exclaimed  the 
wretched  Kerenflute,  it  is  Balzamie," 
he  raised  his  eyes  with  fear  to  the 
head  of  the  criminal,  which,  although 
disfigured  by  the  agonies  of.death, 
still  appeared  handsome-— Her  eyes 
were  closed,  the  cast  of  her  counte* 
nance,  her  little  mouth,  and  long 
chesnut  hair,  every  thing  recalled  to 
the  unfortunate  Breton  tlie  idea  of 
the  person  he  adored — **  It  is  Bal- 
zamie,^' cried  he  a  thousand  times^ 
while  rolling  himself  in  the  dust,  and 
attempting  to  dash  his  brains  out 
against  the  walls  of  the  seraglio— with 
greait  difficulty  was  he  carried  away  to 
the  suburbs  of  Pera,  where  he  lodged, 
exclaiming  incessantly^  "  Oh,  heavens! 
it  is  Balzsunie." 

Madame  de  Marcel  and  all  the 
company  agreed  that  the  situation  was 
most  touching,  and  comphmented  the 
Abbe  on  his  having  shown  sud)  abili« 
ty,  and  the  more  readily/  he  had 
bawled  so  loudly  "  Oh,  heavens!  it 
is  Balzamie,''  that  all  the  servants  who 
had  heard  it  in  the  first  anti-chamher 
ran  to  inquire  what  had  happened.— 
It  had  awakened  even  the  president ; 
but  they  were  all  made  easy  by  learn<' 
ing  it  was  but  a  tale. 

The  Abbe  continuing  his  recital- 
let  lis  return,  said  he,  to  the  other  ad- 
ventures of  our  Quimper-Corenti|i  :-^ 
You  have  been  told,  that  Saint 
Leon  had  set  out  fof  Calabria*  in  the 
hope  of  delivering  Adelaide  fiom  the 
hands  of  her  tyrant.  As  the  distance 
is  great  from  Quimper-Corentin  to 
that  country^  it  required  all  the  abi- 
lity, courage,  and  patience  of  Saint 
Leon^  to  discover  the  residence  of  his 
mistress,  as  he  was  perfectly  ignorant 
of  the  name  of  the  person  she  had 
married.  We  are  unable  to  render  an 
exact  account  of  all  the  circumstances 
of  his  journey,  or  of  the  events^  with- 
out doubt  terrible,  that  marked  tlie 
catastrophe.  What  was  known  at 
Quim|)er  was  sufficient  to  throw  th^ 
whole  town  into  consternation;  Xtivas 
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cud»  tbat  Adelaide^  having  suffered 
gre&tly'&ofn  the  jealousy  of  the  Cala- 
breoev  was  dead,  and  buried  in  the 
eooveot  of  capuchins  at  Reggio }  and 
that,  not  long  after^  a  thread  m^chant 
of  Quimper,  who  made  yearly  very 
extended  joumies,  and  sometimes  car- 
ried his  ware  to  Italv^  had  asserted, 
on  his  return  home,  tnat  he  had  seen 
Saint  Leon,  who  had  become  a  capu- 
chm  under  the  name  of  Father  Guig« 
Hold  de  Concameau;  that  he  had 
heard  him  preach  in  the  parish  church 
of  a  nUittg/s  in  Lombardy — that  not 
only  he  knew  him  iVom  the  features 
of  his  countenance^  but  had  talked 
with  him;  and  that  Saint  Leon  had 
b^ged  of  him  not  to  say  any  thing 
about  him  in  Brittany.  The  fate  of 
^  &raily  of  M.  de  Ldcrenan  appear- 
ed as  afflicting  as  extramrdinary,  when 
news  was  received  fhnn  Aline,  which^ 
without  being  of  so  melancholy  a  cast, 
was  not  the  less  strange.  It  was  not 
contained  in  written  letters,  but  a  his* 
tory  ao  much  the  more  deserving  of 
beUef,  as  it  was  printed.  This  histqry 
was  current  through  France,  which^ 
if  considered  as  a  romance  at  Paris, 
it  was  solely  owing  to  the  personages 
mentioned  in  it  being  unknown  in  the 
capital,  whereas  at  Quimper  it  had 
quite  a  contrary  effect. 

The  ship  on  board  of  wliich  Alide 
had  embarked  having  been  wrecked 
on  the  coast  of  Golconda,  its  rich 
contents  were  plundered  by  the  sub* 
jects  of  the  monarch  of  that  rich  coun- 
try, and  they  had  presented  to  their 
king  a  beautiful  French  woman  called 
Ahne,  as  the  most  precious  part  of 
the  booty.  The  Indian  prince  was  so 
mudi  of  that  opinion,  that  he  gene- 
lously  ordered  the  rest  of  the  prison- 
ers to  be  set  at  liberty;  and  falling 
desperately  in  love  with  our  young 
Bretonne,  he  had  wholly  yielded  up 
his  heart,  and  had  divided  his  empire 
with  her.  The  Grolconders,  enchant- 
ed with  the  beauty  and  sweet  temper 
of  Aline  as  much  as  their  monarch, 
had  submitted  themselves  so  totally 
to  her  power,  that  on  the  demise  of 
the  sovereign  of  the  richest  diamond 
mines  in  the  world,  they  had  unani- 
mouidy  chosen  her  mistress  of  the 
empire. 

The  new  queen  could  not  forget 
ber  country,  nor  quit  the  idea  of  Sain- 
val,  who  had  testified  so  strongly  his 
affections. — She  ofiered  to  conclude  a 
treaty  of  alliance  with  the  governor  of 
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the  French  settlements  in  India ;  and 
as  the  attachment  between  her  and 
Sainvid  was  no  secret  at  Poudicherry,he 
was  chosen  to  execute  the  honourablo 
commission  .  of  assuring  the  queen, 
of  the  respect  and  dcvotedness  of  his 
nation.    AJine,  it  may  be  imagined, 

Sve  him  a  handsome  reception ;  she 
d  even  imagined  to  please  and  to 
surprise  him,  a  scene  which  all  Paris 
admired,  as  the  fruit  of  a  fertile  ima« 
gination,  but  the  full  value  of  it  could 
not  be  felt  without  having  lived  at 
Quimper. 

M.  de  I^okrenan  had  about  a  league 
fimn  the  town  a  very  beautiful  sum- 
mer retreat,  in  fact,  it  was  merely  a 
cottage,  but  decorated  with  every 
thing  such  a  place  was  susceptible  of; 
on  one  side  was  a  grove,  intersected 
by  a  rivulet  that  was  crossed  by  an 
^egant  wooden  bridge ;  on  the  other 
was  a  meadow  full  of  cows,  whose 
milk  made  the  best  butter  in  firittany. 
The  lady  Lokrenans  and  their  cou- 
sins went  often  thither  for  a  walk,  and 
with  their  fair  hands  made  such  but- 
ter as  would  have  done  honour  to  the 
most  splendid  tables — Aline  took 
greater  pleasure  in  this  amusement 
than  the  rest,  and  succeeded  &x  supe- 
rior to  them — she  used  to  dress  her- 
self as  a  shepherdess,  and  her  butter 
was  distinguishable  from  that  of  all 
the  others. 

Sainvol  had  often  assisted  her  in 
this  innocent  occupation — The  re- 
membrance of  the  hours  they  had  so 
oflen  pleasantly  passed  at  a  spot  dear 
to  both,  was  so  present  to  the  mind  of 
the  queen  of  Golconda,  that  she  had 
built,  at  a  small  distance  from  her 
capital,  an  exact  copy  of  the  cottage 
and  its  surrounding  objects.  It  was 
there  the  queen  of  Golconda  gave  the 
ambassador  a  private  audience,  and 
assured  him  of  the  duration  of  her  af- 
fections. On  his  part>  Sainvul  swore, 
that  the  recollection  of  tlie  butter  made 
by  Aline's  fair  hands  was  far  more  deli- 
cious than  the  diamonds  of  Golconda 
appeared  brilliant.. 

The  description  of  the  queen's  cot- 
tage was  so  minutely  detuled  in  the 
history,  that' there  was  none  in  Quim- 
per did  not  know  it  for  that  of  the  high 
steward's ;  the  whole  town,  on  learn- 
ing the  circumstance,  weut  thither  with 
the  book  in  their  hands,  saying,  '^  aye, 
there's  the  grove — there's  the  bridge — 
the  meadow — the  cows ;  let  us  console 
ourselves  for  Uie  misfortunes  of  our 
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other  yoosg  ladies,  for  here  mt 
^  is  ooe  who  has  been  fSvtone't  &• 
tonrite.  In  tmtli,  it  was  jusl  that  it 
should  be  so,  fer  she  WIS  the  most  ami* 
a^e." 

At  this  part  die  Abb^  stopped^  find- 
ing that  it  was  nther  late,  aAd  that  ho 
had  ftdfiled  has  tKk.  '^t  is  now  your 
tarn/  said  Madame  de  Mareel  to  tho 
Chevalier,  **  and  to-monow  night  we 
shay  expect  joa  to  finidi  the  history/' 
"  I  win  do  what  I  can/'  replied  the 
Chevalier,  *'  and  as  diertly  tii  possible  ; 
for,  in  quality  of  a  soldier,  I  oiig^t  to 
be  expeditioos,  and  fintimately  it  is 
not  my  lot  to  rdieve  all  these  lovers 
fltrni  their  embarrassments." 

On  ths  morrow,  the  Chevalier,  saidy 
I  diould  find  it  very  difficnlt,  I  believe, 
to  add  any  thing  to  the  misfortunes  or 
to  die  cruel  situation  of  die  lo?er  of 
die  deftinct  Adelaide  in  Italy,  or  to  the 
miserable  Gabrielle  in  Spain.  I  shall 
leave  M.  de  Veriiois  to  bring  them  out 
of  the  scrape  if  he  can ;  I  shall  con- 
tent myselr  with  continuing  the  thread 
of  the  two  other  histories. 

The  joy  that  the  good  fortunes  of 
Aline  and  Sainval  had  caused  in  Qttim<< 
per,  was  of  no  long  duration ;  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  history  was  received, 
of  which  diey  were  the  hero  and  hero- 
ine ;  and  it  was  related  that  the  pro- 
ject the  Queen  of  Golconda  had  form- 
ed of  raising  her  lover  to  share  her 
dirone,  had  not  succeeded.  The  Gol- 
oonders  had  voluntarily  submitted 
themselves  to  the  government  of  Aline, 
because  such  is  the  power  of  beauty, 
that  the  hearts  of  the  greatest  barbari- 
ans cannot  resist  it.  Tlie  Indians 
doubted  not  of  her  ruling  them  with 
kindness,  and  although  their  manners 
were  different  from  hers,  that  she 
woukl  permit  them  to  follow  their  an- 
cient customs  without  oppression  or 
constraint ;  but  when  they  found  that 
she  intended  to  place  a  French  officer 
on  the  throne,  who  would  soon  open 
their  harbours  to  the  vessels  of  his  na- 
tion, would  introduce  French  garrisons 
into  their  strong  places,  and  force  them 
to  conform  to  the  maxims  of  Europe- 
ans, the  discontent  became  general 
—Sainval  having  ordered  a  small  body 
of  French  troops  to  advance  to  support 
his  pretensions,  and  execute  the  com- 
mands of  the  queen,  was  instandy  at- 
tacked, and  surrounded  by  the  army 
of  Golconda;  and,  notwithstanding, 
our  troops  defended  themselves  wiUi 
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Ine  utmost  oourage,  diey  wna  over^ 
powered  by  nnmbm.  The  people  be- 
sieged the  nalaoe  wherein  the  queen 
and  her  hnsoand  had  shut  themseves  ; 
Sainyd,  widnng  to  repd  the  muti- 
neen  swoid  in  hand,  was  slain ;  Aline 
henelf  iqipeared  on  the  balcony.  In  the 
hope  her  presence  would  have  some 
cfibet;  th^  wished  indeed  to  spare 
bar,  for  the  intention  of  the  rdiels  waa 
not  to  pnt  her  to  death,  but  the  arrows 
flew  about  in  all  direDtions,  and  one 
gave  her  a  fiital  stroke,  bv  piercing  her 
heart.  After  a  moment  s  silence,  let 
us  now  se^  said  the  Chevalier,  what 
is  become  of  M.  de  Kerenflute.  The 
horrid  spectacle  he  had  witnessed  on 
the  walls  of  the  seraglio  had  a^cted 
his  head  and  heart;  his  senses  were 
gone,  and  he  foncied  he  saw  the  Turks 
in  a  Airy,  massacring  the  fair  Bahamie ; 
and  on  die  other  hand,  all  Qulmper 
in  tears,  and  thefiunily  of  M.  deLok- 
renan  overwhelmed  in  grief  for  tlii<» 
cruel  event  Who,  in  fact,  could  have 
retained  his  senses  in  such  horrid  cir- 
cumstanoes?  All  die  physieians  of 
Constantinople,  Franks,  Greeks,  Jews, 
and  Mahomm^ns,  declared  that  Ke- 
renflute was  incurably  mad,  and  kept 
him  tighdy  bound  until  diere  shouM 
oiler  a  vessel  to  carry  him  to  France. 
During  his  passage,  he  constantly  ex- 
claimed in  the  same  tone  the  Abbe  did 
yesterday,  '<  Oh  Heavens,  it  is  Balsea- 
mie !"  Fancying  he  wore  a  sabre,  he 
was  continually  drawiog  it  to  cut  oflT 
the  head  of  every  Turk  his  wandering 
mind  made  him  see  in  the  ship ;  but 
all  offensive  weapons  had  been  taken 
fh>m  him.  It  was  in  this  miserable 
condition  he  disembarked  atMarseiUes  ; 
and  having  undergone  quarantine,  lie 
was  placed  in  the  house  of  a  surgeon, 
who,  in  concert  with  an  apothecary, 
applied  every  possible  remedy,  but  in 
vain. 

At  length  a  Quimper-CorenUn  com- 
ing into  Provence,  hearing  talk  of  the 
misfortunes  of  K«renflute,  went  to  see 
him.  He  undertook  to  convey  him 
safely  into  his  own  country,  which  he 
did  with  all  imaginable  prudence  and 
precaution.  During  the  journey,  with 
the  intent  of  calming  him,  he  told  him 
of  all  the  miseries  that  had  befallen 
the  sister  and  cousins  of  Balzamie. 
Kerenflute  sighed  deeply  at  the  recital, 
and  concluded,  that  mi^rtune,  when 
once  attached  to  a  family,  it  was  im- 
possible for  any  part  of  it  to  escape.   It 
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i9itowtl»evno£M.deVerboi8,  said 
the  Chefiiur,  to  tell  «s  thevemaiiideri 
«9  lue  flopped  ehort  in  hia  narralimi. 

TlMt  aanot  take  piece  to-nionov, 
saad  itfademe  de  Marcel^  fir  I  muat  in- 
itgm  jea»  geatiemen  and  kdtcs^  that 
wc  anafl  he^e  to-4Bonrow  a  very  large 
oonpanj^  wbick  will  oblige  ua  fiw  some 
deja  to  diaoontiniie  eur  eYemeg's  a^ 
la.  l&e  faiahQ|i  of  Foitien 
\  irard»  tliat  be  is  on  hia  vialt^ 
a,  end  wHl  dine  hare  to*ni0crow> 
and  deaiiee  me  to  permit  him  to  remain 
nntil  «Aar  Snnday;  and  that  same 
evewqg>  the  incendaat  of  the  proyincet 
wifl  enure  to  paaa  tivo  dayt  with  na. 
^  By  Hettrcna  I  ezdaimed  the  Abb^, 
tfacee  epiecopel  viaita  are  very  inconvet 
alant :  yoaeee^  ladiea^  how  I  am  equip* 
pad,  say  hair  ine  dabj  andagreen  coat: 
Snee  yon  are  to  have  a  bmop  viait 
yon,  I  ahett  he  obliged,  out  of  consider* 
atian  to  lum,  to  retom  to  my  corled 
head  and  my  Uadc  coat" 

Fer  my  part,  aaid  the  preaident» 
yawning,  I  don't  care  a  fig  fiv  an  in?- 
tendon  t,  I  mx  above  him  in  onr  coarts 
of  joafice.  ''  Ah  I  fe  Heaven's  aafeep 
peaiideBt,"  avd  Madame  de  Marcd^ 
'^qait  theae  netcBakme^  an  ietendant 
iaa  men  of  wnem  we  may  alwaya  wish 
to  make  nae  of  vHien  we  have  knds  and 
toHBta;  beaidea,  who  knows  what 
theae  people  may  eome  to." 

^'ITeil/'  addedM.deyerhoia«  *'  I  m 
very  thanfcM  for  duaae  VBits;  they  will 
be  of  nee  lo  me,  for  I  was  endMrraased 
how  to  ranrTndf  theae  histories  of  the 
hweesof  Qtdmper-Coientin,  «id  a  &w 
days  of  reflection  vrfll  hdp  me  ont  of 
aDTmy  difficoltiea." 

The  biibop  and  intendant  having 
^tled  the  cmlde  of  Madame  de  Mar- 
td,  and  kft  the  company  free  to  por- 
aee  th«r  fivmer  amuaemenlBy  M.  de 
Vcsboia,  who  had  nndertafcen  to  con- 
dttde  the  history  of  the  lovers  of  Qim- 
per-C«rentin»  acquitted  himself  aa  yon 
ahallnowaee. 

We  left  the  nnftrtmiate  Kerenflnte 
on  his  road  from  Marseilles  to  Quim- 
per,  o^ndueled  by  one  of  his  couO- 
tiymen,  who,  to  console  hipa,  told 
him  of  all  the  misfortanes  that  had 
hwpened  to  the  fiamiiy  6i  M.  de 
Looenan*  The  lover  of  Balaamie, 
inconsolable  fiir  his  own  loss,  cried 
aeiinceaaandy,  ''Oh,  Heavens!  itis 
lier;  it  »  her  head  that  I  see  fixed 
on  the  walla  of  die  seraglio  at  Con- 
itsalinople."  However^  they  at  length 
arrived  in  their  own  country;  bat 
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when  about  two  leaguea  diatant  fiom 
Qnlmper,  Kerenflute'a  guide,  having 
placed  1dm  aa^y  in  the  house  of  a 
demmen  of  his  acquaintance,  has* 
tened  to  the  town  to  infiirm  hia 
fHend's  rdations  of  the  melancholy 
state  he  had  left  him  in.  But  how 
gieatly  was  he  astonished  himself  to 
lesm,  that  since  he  had  left  Quimper 
a^year  ago,  Mademmaelle  Balsamie 
was  in  perfect  health  at  her  &ther'a 
house,  naving  returned  very  ridi  from 
Bonasillon,  as  the  heiress  of  her  bite 
nndc'the  governor  of  CoDiconre.  It 
waa  on  a  graundless  report  that  Ke» 
venflttie  had  made  hia  expeditions  tf 
Aftioa  and  Turkey,  and  it  waa  not  the 
head  of  fialzamie  which  he  had  aeen 
on  the  wails  of  the  seragfio.  Bis  own 
head,  however,  waa  turned,  and  it  waa 
necessary  to  use  the  utmost  precaution 
to  prepare  him  to  receive  the  newa  of 
the  hiqppinesa  that  awaited  him;  ftr 
Bahumie,  having  heard  what  stnmg 
prooft  of  affection  Kercnflute  had 
shewn,  waa  resolved  to  arouae  hia  lovft 
with  her  heart  and  hand,  ao  aoon  aa 
he  should  return  from  hia  frnitleaii 
voyages,  and  her  parenta  did  not  dia- 
approve  of  her  intentuins.  But  whence 
arose  this  cruel  error,  in  which  not 
only  Kerenflnte,  but  the  whole  family 
of  the  Lokrenana,  were  plunced?  It 
waa  owing  to  a  dream,  whi^  I  will 
now  rdate.  Mademoisdle  Balsamie, 
while  at  CoUicoure,  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean ahorea,  waa  invited  to  a  party  of 
pleasure  on  this  sea^  which  waa  hapip- 
pily  put  into  execution.  A  gall^, 
elegantly  ornamented,  convey^  tne 
company  from  CoUiconie  to  Port  de 
Vendres,  where   they  found  a  tent 

g itched  near  the  shore,  snrraoanled 
y  several  arbours  of  branches  of  treesi, 
a  ballrfoom,  and  tables  laid  out  ftr  a 
ooUation. 

When  they  were  about  to  sit  down 
to  table,  they  saw  a  chebec,  bearing 
the  flag  of  Algiers,  steal  from  behind 
Cape  B^am.  It  had  cannon,  which 
fired  broadaidea  ak)wly,  while  distant; 
but  when  it  approslched  the  ahoie 
where  the  ladiea  were,  they  redoubled* 
Balaamie  at  first  did  not  know  what 
to  think  of  this  unexpected  visit,  and 
waa  much  alarmed ;  but  her  coQipaq^ 
iona  comforted  her  by  saying,  that  the 
Turlcs  she  saw  were  very  polite  and 
gallant  In  fiict,  the  chebec  haying 
entered  the  port,  those  who  distsm- 
barked,  thouj^  di^gniaed  aa  Turks, 
soon  known  for  the  oOpera  of 
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tbe  ganisoii  of  Collio(mre>  having  at 
tbeir  head  a  young  and  amiable  ma* 
rine  officer^  who^  being  de8hx>us  of 
paitaldng  of  the  feast^  had  thus  dress- 
ed out  the  vessel  he  commanded.  She 
was  laden  with  an  excellent  supple- 
ment to  the  eollation  already  prepand ; 
having  done  the  honours  of  it  to  the 
ladies^  thev  danced  untQ  evening, 
when  thev  all  returned  to  CoUicoure  as 
fortunately  as  ihey  had  set  out 

Nevertheless,  during  the  repast,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  they  assured 
Balzamie  that  her  fears  were  not  to- 
Udly  groundless ;  and  they  related  a 
great  many  stories  which  tradition 
had  preserved,  tending  to  prove  that 
corsairs  had  often  miule  captures  on 
the  very  shore  which  they  had 
danced  upon*  They  hide  themselves, 
added  the  captain  of  the  chebec,  as 
we  ^d,  behind  Cape  fi^am,  and  sud- 
denly rush  on  the  shepherds  and  their 
flocu,  at  a  moment  the  least  expected, 
for  the  shore  near  Port  de  Vendres  is 
defenceless.  It  is  not  more  than  ten 
years  ago,  said  another,  that  the  cor- 
sair Burbarossa  carried  off  a  whole 
wedding-party,  who  were  amusing 
themseWes  on  those  sands.  The  bride, 
being  very  pretty,  was  carried  to  the 
sera^o  of  Barbarossa,  of  which  she 
made  the  chief  ornament,  while  her 
unfortunate  husband  was  condemned 
to  labour  the  ground,  and  his  shoul- 
ders regaled  with  stripes.  The  re- 
flections that  were  made  on  these  sto- 
Tiea  were  so  gay,^  that  the  governor's 
lady  was  forced  to  impose  silence  on 
the  young  officers.  But  the  conva- 
sation  had  continued  so  long  and  so 
incessantly,  on  Barbarossa,  rapes,  and 
ecHTBairs,  that  MademoiseUe  Balsamic 
dreamt  of  thtoi*all  night  One  of  her 
dreams  was  quite  connected;  and  as 
the  morrow  was  post-day,  she  wrote 
a  long  letter  to  Quimper  Corentin, 
when,  having  detailed  a  full  account 
of  the  pleasant  fete  that  had  been  giv- 
en her,  she  could  not  help  Rieaking  of 
her  dream  at  the  end  m  her  letter. 
Jt  was  this  unlucky  letter,  brought  by 
the  unfortunate  courier  whose  port- 
manteau was  plundered,  and  papers 
din>ersed  and  wetted  between  Vantes 
ana  Vannes,  that  had  caused  an  alarm, 
which  threw  the  whole  town  of  Quim- 
per into  consternation.  All  that  re- 
mained of  Balzamie's  letltr  was  the 
end  of  it,  and  the  whole  of  her  dream, 
wMch  had  been  taken,  for  a  real  adven- 
ture; for  the  rest  was  quite  blotted  and 
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illegible.  This  sad  mistake  had  sent 
the  wretched  Kerenflute  to  seek  her  ; 
and  ftdly  convinced  of  the  imaginary 
disaster  of  his  mistress,  he  thought  he 
had  heard  her  spoken  of  ^t  Algiers, 
where  fbrtunately  no  French  women 
have  been  transported  for  a  k>ng  time.. 
The  nan^e  of  an  Italian,  Bolzani,  had 
deceived  him;  and  on  his  arrival  at 
Constantinople,  the  resemblance  to 
the  name  of  a  young  Greek,  Akamire, 
had  also  deceived  him.  She  had  made 
resistance  to  the  grand  Seignor's  de* 
sires,  for  which  her  head  was  cut  ctL 
It  is  easy  to  mistake  the  features  of  • 
beauty  when  thus  situated,  and  espe- 
dal\j  when  a  fidse  idea  occupies  the 
mind.  About  a  fortnight  idter  the 
receipt  of  this  &tal  letter  fimn  Made- 
moiselle  Balzamie,  others  were  receiT- 
ed,  whidb  made  the  fimiily  perfbctly 
easy ;  but  Kerenflute  had  m  his  im- 
patience set  out  fbr  Toulon,  and,  ftom 
that  moment,  no  one  could  tell  where 
he  might  receive  more  fortunate  in- 
telligence. 

When  Balsamic  had  passed  some 
months  at  CoUicoure,  making  the  »>- 
vemor^s  house  pleasant  and  agreeslble 
to  the  whole  garrison,  her  xaieie  died, 
leaving  her  hu  heiiess ;  and  her  aunt 
having  settled  her  affiurs,  retired  to 
Quimper-Corentin,  ready  to  confiim  to 
her  nieceall  she  was  possessed  of.  We 
have  said  that  Mademoiselle  Balzamie 
had  heard  all  that  her  lover  had  under- 
taken  for  her  sake.  She  waited  ini« 
patiently  to  tranquillize  him,  and  to 
make  him  happy— ahe  did  not,  how« 
ever,  wait  long ;  but  the  state  of  1^ 
renflute's  mind  demanded  every  at- 
tention in  annoimdng  to  him  this  un- 
expected happiness.  They  b^gan  by 
hinting  doubts  of  what  he  had  seen  ; 
then  giving  hopes  of  more  fortunate 
events,  and  to  tell  him,  at  last,  that 
he  might  make  his  mind  easy,  for  that 
he  would  speedily  be  completely  hap- 
py. He  was  admitted  to  see  Balza- 
mie, and  joy  was  now  causing  the  same 
effect  that  despair  had  done.  Mar- 
riage alone  could  cure  him  of  his  de- 
lirium; this  was  tried,  and  succeed- 
ed. 

'*  Yea"  exdaimed  Kerenflute,  re- 
collecting what  his  companion  had 
told  him  on  the  journey  from  Mar- 
seilles to  Quimper,  ''  I  am  now  hap- 
py ;  but  the  rest  dTM.  de  Lokrenan's 
mmily,  his  other  daughter,  his  nieces, 
and  m^  friends,  who  are  so  much  in 
bve  with  them,  are  still  plunged  in 
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Uie  vodd  are  happT  at  Qiump^-€or« 
entin ;  MademoiaeUe  Gabridle  is  here 
on  ha  return  from  Spain  with  her 
dflv  Dn  Coorcy^  at  poeaent  her  hus- 
haod.  Of  the  two  qieocs,  one  of  them' 
h  oome  back  from  Cakbria  with  St 
Leon,  w)k>  haa  not  turned  capuchin, 
and  Mademoiselle  Aline  is  just  re* 
turned  fixKU  India  with  the  amiable 
SainvaL"  ''  By  Heavens/'  cri^  Ke- 
venfinte^  ''  I  lielieve  you  are  aU  de« 
tennised  to  make  me  more  mad  than 
ever  ;  bow  can  what  you  say  be  true« 
after  what  I  have  heftrd  r  "  You 
shall  have  no  &rther  doubts  on  their 
aeoooni;,  if  you  will  but  Ustoi  to  me," 
Slid  ftne  of  the  company. 

If  the  uneasiness  that  was  suffered 
for  Hademoiselle  Balzamie  was  owing 
to  a  dream,  what  was  felt  for  Made- 
moiaeUe Gabrielle  was  merely  found- 
ed on  the  representation  of  a  tragedy. 
On  ber  aniTal  at  Cadiz,  the  relatums 
she  bad  there  formed  a  plan  to  marry 
bet  to  an  old  merchant,  who  had  late- 
ly  brought  immense  wealth  from  Pe« 
rm  She  vss  aftaid  of  opposing  their 
wiU,  6eliog,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
this  alliance  would  make  her  verv  rich, 
and,  on  die  other^  that,  from  the  age 
and  infirmitiea  of  her  fiiture  spouse, 
she  might  soon  hope  for  the  enjoy- 
ment (»  all  his  wealth  in  uncontrolled 
libertjT.  She  married,  therefore,  the 
Fezumn,  sQd  her  marriage  was  scarce- 
ly  oonduded  when  Du  Courci  arrived. 
In  ^te  of  the  jealousy  of  the  mer- 
chant, he  found  means  to  see  Gabri- 
elle, aod  make  her  some  tender  re- 
proaches. The  amiable  firetonne  was 
not  diroleaaed  at  hearing  them,  but 
adrised  nim  not  to  risk  again  entering 
her  house.  "  Be  on  your  guard,' 
said  ahe,  "  especially  aa  to  husbands 
of  this  nation,  for  tne  presimiptuou^ 
French  have  often  felt  the  effects  of 
their  revenge.  J  am  interested  in 
your  days;  be  careful  of  them,  for 
my  sake,  in  times  more  fortunate." 
She  would  have  continued,  but  a  novs/^ 
«he  heard  made  her  retire, 

Gabrielle  was  confirmed  in  her  fears 
from  the  representation  of  a  Spanish 
play,  said  to  be  a  translation  from  the 
French,  biU  which  the  mistress  of 
Sainval  bejieved  to  have  been  origi- 
oally  Spanish ;  for  the  savage  characf 
ter  there  drawn  of  a  jealous  husband 
was  more  analogous  to  that  nation, 
than  to  the  manners,  thinking,  and 
acting  of  French  lovers  or  husbands. 


The  heroine  of  this  drama  was  ealled 
Gabrielle,  like  herself;  and,  as  the  ca^ 
taatrophe  of  this  revolting  tragedy, 
she  was  forced  to  eat  the  heart  m  her 
lover,  named  Conei,  but  which  was 
translated  into  Spanish,  Da  Courci. 
ba  Courci  was  present  also  at  this 

Sy,  seated  on  the  opposite  aide  of  the 
ise  to  Gabrielle,  who  was  with  her 
husband  and  anotiher  lady  in  a  aide 
box;  and  she  no  sooner  heard  from 
the  stage  thoee  names  that  were  so 
dear  to  her  heart,  than  she  became 
affected  and  uneaav,  which  increased 
aa  the  intereat  of  the  piece  advanced* 
It  was  superiorly  well  acted,  for  it 
oosta  little  to  a  Spanish  actress  to  play 
empasaioned  parte,  and  an  actor  of  that 
nation  can  eaalv  perfimn  a  jealoua  hua- 
band.  GrabrieUe  burst  into  tears,  and 
as,  towards  the  conclusion,  the  name  of 
Da  Courci  was  often  Kueated,  she  was 
quite  overpowered,  and  after  sobbing 
1,  fainted,  and  was  carried  h<mie 


It  was  on  the  morrow  that  she  had 
written  to  Quimper,  and  her  letter  had 
met  with  the  same  accident  as  that  of 
Balzamie,  and  caused  a  similar  mia* 
take,  which  had  given  such  uneasi- 
ness to  the  family  of  the  Lokrenans. 
But  this  scene  was  not  productive  of 
such  melancholy  effects  in  Spain; 
some  of  the.gossips  made  malicious  re* 
flections  respecting  Frenchmen  and 
French  manners,  especially  such  aa 
had  heard  of  the  prior  attachment  of 
Du  Courci  to  Gabnelle.  The  husband, 
however,  was  not  any  way  jealous,  and 
had  no  thoughts  of  punishing  it,  or 
perhaps  he  had  not  time,  as  he  very 
shortly  after  fell  dangerously  ill^  and 
died.  The  young  widow,  now  amazing* 
Ivrich,  settled  her* affairs,  in  which 
she  was  assisted  by  Du  Courci ;  and, 
having  sent  her  most  valuable  efiecta 
to  France,  followed  them  thither  her- 
self, Du  Courci  waa  not  long  behind 
her,  fmd  on  the  expiration  of  her  year 
of  mourning,  they  were  married  at  the 
time  when  Kerenfiute  had  returned  tO 
his  native  town. 

.  The  adventures  of  Mademoiselle 
Adelaide  were  not  near  so  simple  as 
those  of  her  two  cousins,  for  what  had 
tmppened  to  her  was  indeed  ex^raor-> 
dinary. — She  h^  been  forced  by  her 
father  to  accompany  him  into  Cak- 
bria, where  he  nad  married  her  by 
menaces  and  violence,  omitting  some 
essential  forms,  to  a  very  rich  but  very 
disgusting  Calabrcse  of  I^^io.    H^j 
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frther  retcmied  to  Leghorn  as  soon  as 
he  had  accomplished  this  fiital  esta- 
blishment, ana  left  her  a  prey  to  her 
stupid  fanshand.  She  fell  ill  with 
Austin,  and  not  daring  to  explain  the 
cause  of  her  affliction,  complained  bit- 
terly that  she  was  not  allowed  a  con- 
ftssor  to  whom  she  might  open  her 
heart.  She  would  readbdy  lave  oh- 
tanied  this  satisfiiction,  had  there  been 
any  French  monks  in  the  oountryJbat 
te  a  long  time  none  liad  been  in  these 
parts.  Unexpectedly,  they  learnt  that 
a  Capuchin  from  Lower  Britanny  was 
anrived  at  Reg^o,  to  remain  some  time 
before  he  continued  his  joutney  to  the 
nrissionaries  in  the  Levant.  The  hus- 
band, penetrated  widi  all  the  esteem 
tfid  confidence  the  monks  of  thift  au- 
stere order  obtain  in  catholic  countries, 
instantly  introduced  to  his  wife  Father 
Guignolet  de  Concamean,  by  whom 
he  was  politely  received. 

It  was  the  enamoured  Saint  Leon, 
who,  under  the  disguise  of  a  beaid  and 
hood,  had  come  to  otkr  her  proofl^  of 
his  zeal  and  tenderness.  She  did  not 
discern  him  until  they  were  left  alone, 
and  Heaven  knows  with  what  joy  and 
sensibility  she  reproached  him  fbr  his 
imprudence,  and  for  thus  risking  his 
life.  Saint  Leon  assured  her,  that  he 
had  employed  certain  means  to  prevent 
any  sumdon  or  jealousy,  and  soon 
their  whole  conversation  turned  on 
how  ahe  could  be  withdrawn  from  the 
tyranny  of  such  a  husband.  The  two 
lovers  agreed  that  nothing  could  be 
more  difficult ;  and  the  plan  they  at 
last  adopted  was  certainlv  most  singu- 
lar. It  was  settled  that  Aaelaide  should 
counterfeit  bemg  dead,  and  measures 
were  taken  accordingly.  The  wife  of 
the  Calabrese,  although  more  content- 
ed, and  in  excellent  hedth,  since  ahe  had 
met  again  Saint  Leon^  made  bdieve 
thai  h^  disorder  was  increased  ;  a  phy- 
sician, rained  over  by  the  presents 
of  the  nise  Capuchin,  certified  her 
danger,  and  soon  the  pretended  Father 
Guignolet  no  lonser  quitted  her  cham- 
ber, and  every  thing  was  so  well  ma- 
naged, that  sne  seemed  to  expire  be- 
fhre  their  ftoe.  The  fiineral  was  ar« 
ranged  by  Saint  Leon,  as  he  said,  ac- 
eordmg  to  the  last  wishes  of  the  de- 
funct, who  had  desired  to  be  buried  in 
the  convent  of  the  Capuchins  at  Reg- 

el,  and  on  the  night  following  the 
rial,  she  was  taken  out  of  the  vault 
and  transported  to  the  cell  of  Father 
Guignolet.     After  she  had  reposdl 
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some  days  hi  this  laer^  and  inviola- 
ble asylum,  the  Breton  unssionaryaD- 
nounced  his  intention  of  departing  fiir 
Sicily,  on  his  road  to  the  Levant  A 
vessel  conveyed  them  speedily  to  Rita^ 
sina,  attended  by  a  youth  to  serve  him 
as  a  lay-brother ;  and  it  may  be  easily 
guessed  who  this  companion  was.  In* 
stead  of  crossing  from  Sicily  to  Turkey^ 
they  sailed  from  Messina  to  Naples^ 
and  fkrm  Naples  to  Rome,  under  iht 
same  disguises. 

In  this  coital  df  the  diristiafl 
world  Saint  I^n  fouhd  protectors, 
and  employed  tnem  to  obtain  two  oon^ 
tfderable  favours,  but  hoih  founded  in 
justice,  when  the  situattons  of  himselt 
and  Adelaide  were  considered.  Adel- 
aide rethred  to  a  convent  of  nuns,  and 
demanded  that  her  marrii^  witn  the 
Calabrese  should  be  set  sside,  becanae 
she  had  been  married  by  force-Hwme 
of  the  most  essential  ceremonies  had 
been  omitted.  Saint  Leon  solicited  te 
have  the  excommunieation  taken  off^ 
which  he  had  incurred  for  having  pot 
on  the  dress  of  Saint  Francois,  withoiit 
having  a  right  to  wear  it ;  and  fbr  luir-i 
ing  fwged  a  Mae  order  from  the  Ge« 
neral  of  the  Capuchins  to  ^  to  Regp- 
gio,  and  for  having,  under  this  disguise, 
assisted  in  the  evasbn  of  his  Mr 
countrywoman. 

The  cause  of  the  lady  appeared  to 
the  courts  more  just  than  that  of  the 
gentleman ;  her  reasons  seemed  per- 
fectly sound,  and  as  it  was  onlyneoea* 
sary  to  have  a  verification  of  fhcts, 
letters  were  sent  to  R^gio  for  infbr- 
mation.  The  afikh:  of  Sunt  Leto  was 
considered  as  more  serious,  they  were 
for  having  him  remain  a  Capuchin, 
since  he  had  counterfeited  one  so  weH 
— but  that  was  not  his  intention,  and 
it  was  necessary  for  him  to  press  every 
fHend  to  exert  himself,  that  audi  a 
rigorous  sentence  should  not  be  put 
into  execution.  It  was  while  una 
matter  was  pending,  that,  passing 
throuffh  a  village  in  Lombrirdy,  heme! 
with  die  thread-merchant  fraofQuim* 
per,  whom  those  who  have  commenced 
this  history  have  spoken  c£.  As  he 
continued  to  wear  the  Frandscan  dress, 
he  was  obliged,  through  a  singular 
circumstance,  to  preach  a  sermon  ia 
honour  of  the  patron  of  the  parish. 
He  had  arrived  at  this  village  exactly 
as  the  rector  was  sitting  down  to  din- 
ner,for,  as  it  was  the  feast  of  thepatron, 
he  was  regaling  his  brethren  of  the 
doth ;  the  pretended  Father  Guignolet 
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im  htndaomdj  entertained^  and  af- 
ter dinner  the  rector  was  to  pieaiii 
the  fUMSgpic  of  his  patron ;  unluckily 
jbe  2uMi  made  himselfonflt  ibr  tlus  bril* 
UuU  lunctioii;  and  the  travelling  Capu- 
cttn  wasifitMiiedtD  Mffinrni  it  nr  htaiL 
Bel^c  tllBt  it  iiotild  be  imliandflfMe  M 
ttfaae,  having  been  so  kindly  ttitLttdj 
btti  not  being  well  acquainted  wHn 
tile  character  of  their  saint  whom  he 
was  to  praise^  he  bawled  loudly  an4 
so  inarticiilately,  that  his  words  cohIcT 
not  well  be  understood^  accompanied 
by  gesticnlations  of  audi  vehemence, 
t&t  he  fulfilled  his  task  to  the  great 
aatisfiiction  of  the  clergy,  and  even  to 
the  edification  of  the  parishioners. 

At  length  Saint  Leon  succeeded  in 
obtaining  his  pardon,  and  liberty  to 
hj  aside  the  dress  of  Saint  Francis— 
during  this  time,  news  was  brought  of 
the  £ath  of  the  Calabres,  husband 
to  Adelaide — her  father  was  also  deiad, 
and  his  daughter  having  succeeded  to 
hk  wealth,  and  at  liberty,  gave  her 
famd  to  Sauii  Leon,  who,  lenouDdnp 
■Imb  Slid  die  hood,  brought  back 
ttHoBfhuritjr  to  Quhsipef-CkireBtiB 
hir  fm  had  ^iVen  him  sudi  extraor^ 
diittry  pfoofb  of  her  love. 

There  now  oidy  remained  to  satis- 
fy the  nnhspny  Serenfiute,  as  to  the 
file  of  the  nur  Aline  and  her  lorn 
Mnval.  Thgf  assuMd  hira  they  were 
\  fiom  Pandieheiry  to  Qain^ 
m  htifpf  SB  kings,  bat  without 
'  g  othcrwiae  reigned  tliail  in  thi$ 
idf  eadi  otheir.  Henoe  it  may 
Bv  wetiSj  oandaded,.  that  die  history 
windk  hid  been  nsde  of  their  adven- 
tttrm,  was  a  pore  ietion,  and  only  a 
nmanoe.  ^t  How  could  it  hAveliap-' 
pflied  that^  in  thss  splilted  histDry, 
the  names  of  Aline  m  of  Sainval, 
the  deacration  of  the  oountry-'house 
of  M.  de  Lokrenan,  and  other  drcum- 
iilstiifS,  should  have  squstred  so  eacact* 
If  with  die  truth,  thiU  the  writer  must 
iHM  been  a  soreeiiBr  from  Quihi- 
pef'-^^^brentih,  to  have  done  it  so  inar- 
nSfeiudy  well,  t  will  explain  thii 
liddle— a  youns  officer  fif  dragoons, 
full  of  wit  and  vivacity,  had  passed 
two  years  in  quarters  with  his  troop 
at  Quimper ;  during  so  long  areaidence 
he  beeasK  ao^iainted  witti  the  best 
comptfiy  fai  that  town  and  ndghboor- 
hood,  told  of  ootttw  had  frequentied 
the  house  of  M.  de  Lokrenan ;  he  had 
even  paid  fail  eouirt  to  Aline,  and 


had  often  accompanied  her  to  the 
eountry-hoose  where  she  had  made 
butter,  and  assisted  her  in  this  rural 
erapfoymelt,  and  the  idea  of  it  had 
remained  strongly  fixed  in  his  memo- 
ry. He  quitted  firitamiy  idxmt  the 
aaaiie  tnhe  that  Alim  edibafked  ii» 
India,  «id  when  at  Paris}  adnitied  Uf 
die  aodety  of  some  pMty  woCHen, 
who  desired  1dm  (a  eompoos  to  ;thcn 
as  agreeable  attd  mtorestinc  tale,  lia 
Iheiefere  tnaaghwd  that  of  die  Qaem 
of  Gofeottda. 

The  names  of  Ahne  and  SamvBl, 
arid  the  details  of  the  ooantry-house, 
bong  ever  la  his  mind,  he  intzodueed 
them  into  the  tale,  and  what  was  con* 
skkred  at  Paris  as  a  novel.  Was  at 
Qinmper  befieved  asanthendeneirs; 
whidl,  if  it  wanted  coDflmlatHm  as  to 
some  of  the  eireumstsn^eSy  fe|ad  a 
strong  ftwmdation  of  probahfiity. 
There  waa  not,  however,  one  word  of 
trudi  m  it;  Ahne  hod  safdy  arrived 
at  her  unde^s  in  Pmididierry,  and 
Sainval  had  likewise  made  the  same 
fortunate  voyage  to  that  towft.  The 
ttieee  had  cultivated  the  h^art  of  an 
oM  aseichant  who  had  settled  all  he 
was  wuHh  on  marrying  her.  Sainval 
bad  oftr^  hhnaalf  whea  she  was 
f^eed  by  death  from  her  old  husband/ 
and  had  met  widi  her  unde's  appro* 
bstion,  aa  he  waa  youdg  and  ag»eable. 
A  year  afterwaM,  they  had  Embarked 
to  eiijoy  didr  fortune  at  Qoimper.--^ 
Attd  you  will  agree  with  me,  that  no 
story  can  be  move  sinif  le  and  less  ro- 
nantib  dian  thtfiia^  Fortunate  inhsM 
bitanu  of  Quhnper^^Covendn,  what  a 
hqipy  lot  is  yourS !  You  only  suffer 
finotoifUse  alarms,  whilst  otnen  en« 
duie  real  evils.  I  smoerely  eontfrntu- 
late  ydu  on  your  happiMeto^  and  Wish 
the  stone  to  all  iriio  near  me. 

Thus  did  M.  de  Verbois  conclude 
the  history  of  the  bvers  of  Chiimp^fu 
Corentiii'^Madame  de  Marcel  and 
the  company  appktided  diis  denou^ 
ment ;  and  should  any  critics  dat«  to 
say  that  there  is  very  utde  probability 
hi  die  manner  these'  heroes  and  hero^ 
ines  of  this  history  were  extricated 
from  their  embarrassments,  the  more 
just  will  allow  that  the  restrictions 
imposed  were  very  hard  and  difficult 
to  execute,  «id  that,  fhim  the  exdn- 
sion  of  magic  and  poison,  they  could 
scarcely  have  been  odierwise  brought 
home  again  safely  and  happily. 
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ON  THE  WORLDS  OLIO. 


By  the  Lady  Margaret  Newcastle. 


MR  editor. 
Your  Number  for  December  laat,  con- 
tained some  remarks  on  the  poems  of 
the  Duchess  of  Newcastle,  alady  whose 
writings  have  nearly  fiOlen  into  oUi- 
▼ion.  The  writer  or  that  artide  does 
■ot  seem  to  have  examined  many  of 
her  Grace's  works,  and  I,  therefore, 
take  the  liberty  of  transmitting  to  you 
a  short  account  of  one  or  two  of  the 
least  common  of  these  strange  produo- 


Sir  Egerton  Brydces  is  perhaps  cor* 
rect  in  his  opinion,  that  the  m^or  part 
of  her  works  was  composed  while  she 
aooompanied  her  husbimd  in  his  exile; 
but  not  more  than  five  volumes  were 
published  before  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II.,  nsmely,  "  Philosophical 
Vandes,"  19mo,  London,  1653.— 
'^  Poems  and  Fancies,"  folio,  London, 
1653.—"  The  World's  Olio,"  folio, 
London,  1653.—"  Philosophical  and 
Physical  Opinions,"  folio,  London, 
1655.—"  Nature's  Pictures,  drawn  by 
Fancy'a  Pencil,  to  the  life,"  London, 
1656. 

From  this  enumeration  it  will  ap« 
pear,  that  what  your  correspondent 
calls  her  "  earliest  work,  the  World's 
Olio,"  was  not  the  first  oi  her  publica- 
tions, and  I  am  mistaken  if  it  was  the 
first  of  her  writings.  She  says,  indeed, 
in  one  of  her  epistles  to  the  reader  fit 
is  not  uncommon  for  her  to  have  eig^t 
or  ten  prefoces  to  the  same  volume), 
that  most  of  the  book  was  written  five 
Tears  before  it  was  printed,  "  and  was 
lockt  up  in  trunk,  as  if  it  had  been 
buried  m  a  grave ;"  and,  after  all,  in« 
stead  of  being  corrected,  was  sent  into 
the  world  with  all  its  defects.  If  this 
be  true,  she  must  have  been  known  as 
an  author  for  some  time ;  for  she  often 
refers  to  ber  former  books,  which  she 
says  people  would  not  aUow  to  be  her 
own  writing,  alleging  that  she  had 
gathered  her  opinions  fWmi  several  phi- 
losophers. 

"  The  World's  Olio"  is  a  folio  of 
916pages,dfldicated  first  to  "Fortune," 
eecondly  '^  her  Loid,"  and,  thirdly,  to 
her  brother-in-law,  "  Sir  Charles  Ca- 
vendish." Her  second  "  Preface  to 
the  Reader,"  begins  thus : 

'*  It  cannot  be  expected  I  should  write  bo 


iriedy  or  wittily  aa  men,  being  of  the  eflfe« 
minate  sex,  whose  brains  nature  hath  nux*d 
wUh  the  coldest  and  softest  elements ;  and 
to  give  my  reason  why  we  cannot  be  so  wiae 
as  men,  I  take  leave,  and  ask  pardon  of  my 
own  sex,  and  present  my  reasons  to  the 
judgment  of  truth.*' 

Her  reasons  are  whimsical  enooeli 
in  some  respects,  but  in  others  very  &r 
firom  foolish,  and  ^thev  have  the  merit 
of  being  distinguishea  by  their  humi- 
lity. After  ascribing  the  inferiority  of 
women  to  the  delicacy  of  their  fmne^ 
which  prevents  them  from  engaging  in 
those  enterprises,  which,  if  they  do  not 
always  lead  to  discovery,  serve  at  least 
to  enlarge  and  invigorate  the  ftcnlties^ 
she  pro^eds  thus : 

**  What  woman  ever  made  sudi  laws  as 
Moses,  Lycurgus,  or  Solon,  did?  What 
woman  was  ever  so  wise  as  Solomon  or  Ari- 
stotle ?  so  politick  aa  Achitophd?  (here  the 
lady  was  probably  mistaken)  so  cloqiMBit  ■• 
TuUy  ?  so  demonstradve  as  Bndid  ?  ao  in- 
venuve as  Seth  or  Archimedesf  It  was  not 
a  woman  that  found  out  the  card  and  needle* 
and  the  use  of  the  loadstone;  it  was  not  a 
woman  that  invented  perspective  ghuses  to 
pierce  into  the  moon ;  it  was  not  a  woman 
mat  found  oot  the  inrention  of  writing  letters 
(Pope*s  Eknsa  thought  otherwise),  and  file 
art  of  pnntinp;  it  was  not  a  woman  that 
found  out  the  mventkni  of  gunpowder,  and 
the  art  of  guns." 

Then  follows  a  long  string  of  namcB^ 
to  prove  that  women  were  never  each 
poeta,  physicians,  painters,  arehitecta;^ 
musicians,  as  Homer,  Hippocrates,  A«- 
pelles,  Vitruvius,  and  (hpheus.  •  In 
winding  up  her  speculations  on  this 
subject,  she  saya, 

**  Thus  we  see,  by  the  weakness  of  our 
actions,  the  oonstitntion  of  our  bodies,  and 
by  our  knowledge,  the  temper  of  our  bndns  « 
by  our  unsettled  resolutions,  uneooitaiit  of 
our  promises,  the  perverscneis  of  our  wille  S 
by  our  £Mile  natures,  violent  in  our  poMODBy 
superstitious  in  our  devotions,  you  may  know 
our  humours ;  we  have  more  wit  than  judg- 
ment, more  courage  than  conduct,  more  wSl 
than  strensfii,  more  curiosity  than  secrecy* 
more  vamty  than  good  houswifory,  more 
complaints  than  pains,  more  jeahmsie  fiiaa 
love,  move  tears  than  sorrow,  mote  stupidity 
than  patienoe,  mope  pride  than  affiibility* 
more  beauty  than  constancy,  mote  ill-nature 
thangood.'^ 

In  another  prefooe  she  insinuates, 
that  those  who  dislike  her  writings. 


J«WO  On  ike  Worhfs  Olio. 

ue  dueflv  sodi  penons  as,  from  de- 
fects is  tndr  ydoes,  are  unable  to  read 
ckaity;  from  whidi  it  may  be  infer* 
led,  that  Mr  Ripe,  and  Lord  Orford; 
and  S.  K.  C,  may  bave  laboured  under 
aaoie  vocal  infirmity. 

*•  Tbe  wy  aoond  of  the  voice  (aays  the), 
win  teem  to  liter  the  aenie  of  the  theme ; 
timgh  the  senae  wiU  be  there  in  deMi^t  of 
tibeillYoiee  or  iceder;  bat  it  will  be  eon- 
emkd  or  dimivered  to  iti  dtadvantageu^ 
Seme,  in  reading,  wind  up  their  voices  to 
radi  A  pawienete  ferue,  that  they  whuie  or 
mal  ttther  than  speak  or  lead;  othen 
wid  ID  their  veicei  with  that  distincdoo, 
aiaft  they  make  that  nanow  that  dumld  be 
Imad,  and  h%h  that  shoold  be  low.  And 
nnc^  again,  so  &st,  that  the  sense  Is  lost  in 
e ;  ao  that  writings,  thoo^  they  are 
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Here  are  oneor  twoof  her  thoughts  on 
loquacity : 

"  Those  that  speak  little,  an  either  wise 
men  or  cnfty  men,  either  to  obaervewhat 
was  spoken  by  otfaets,  or  not  to  diaoovw 
themselves  too  suddenly;  and  those  that 
tpeak  much,  are  either  ibols,  or  els  vezv 
witty,  men ;  ibols,  because  they  have  little  to 
entertain  them  in  dieir  thou^ts,  and  there* 
fine  imploy  the  tongue  to  speak  likea  par- 
rote,  ^roat;  and  fools  think  the  number 
of  words  helps  to  fill  up  the  vacant  places  of 
sense ;  but  those  that  have  wit,  thw  bnins 
are  Bo^of  fimcy,  that  if  their  tongue,  like 
a  nddwife,  should  not  deliver  some  of  die 
issue  rfthe  brain,  it  would  be  oveipowered» 
and  loM  m  painful  throws. 

••And  the  rmm  why  women  an  so  apt 
to  talk  too  much,  is  an  overwemng  opinion 


nets^  yet  they  sound  good  or  bad,  aeeoid.    wjheinsdves,  m  UunWng  they  speak  well, 
ing  to  the  readers,  and  not  aooordmg  to  their    *>^'^p8^^eoffthat  blemish  ftom  their 


To  any  the  truth,  it  is  not  every  read- 
er that  can  do  justice  to  this  fiur  writ- 
er's periods.  Sometimes  an  essay  is 
oomprdiended  in  half  a  line,  and  very 
often  a  angle  sentence  occupies  two  or 
ihree^liDliopara. 

It  is  eieeeding^y  probable,  that  the 
writings  of  the  I>ucbess  of  Newcaatle 
attneted  oonnderable  attenti<m  in  her 
own  lifetime,  otherwise  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  account  for  the  number  of  edi- 
tions throng  whicb  some  of  them 
passed,  and  fiur  the  spiteful  surmise 
that  she  had  stolen  many  of  her 
thoughts  fium  great  authors.  In  ^'  the 
Woffifa  OUo,"  she  often  gives  her  opi- 
nion of  the  various  kinds  of  writings, 
and  she  never  fidb  to  testify  her  con- 
tempt fiir  book-learning — ^tbus, 

"  Scbolan  are  never  good  poets,  ibr  they 
iaoDiponto  too  much  into  other  men,  which 
makes  them  become  less  themselves,  in  which 
great  scholars  are  metamorphosed  or  tran^ 
myatfd  into  as  many  sevenl  shapes  as  they 
read  authors,  which  makes  them  monstrous, 
and  dieb  head  is  nothing  but  a  lumber,  stuft 
with  old  commodities,  so  it  is  worse  to  be  a 
kmed  poet  than  a  poet  unlearned,  but  that 
which  imdEes  a  good  poet  is  that  whldi  makes 
a  good  privie  counsellor,  which  is  observa- 
tion and  experience,  got  by  time  and  oom- 


sea,  of  knowing  Utde  by  speaking  much,  as 
ttuakmg  many  words  have  the  same  weiirfat 
of  much  knowledge;  but  my  best  iU^d 
lays,  he  IS  not  of  my  optoion,  fiir,  he  sales, 
women  talk  beamse  they  cannot  hdd  their 
tongues.*' 

She  has  some  carious,  and,  by 
no  means  nonsensical,  ideas,  on  "  the 
breeding  of  children,"  and  on  send- 
ing young  gentlewomen  to  boardixw. 
schools,  which  must  have  been  ftimiS^ 
ed  ][)y  her  own  experience ;  as  was  also 
what  she  saya  *^  of  a  second  wife,"  a 
subject  on  which  she  was  qualified  to 
speak  feelingly,  having  been  in  that 
predicament  herself. 

••  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  when  a  second 
wire  comes  into  a  &mily,  all  the  former 
chddren,  or  old  servants,  are  apt  to  be  fte- 
tious,  and  do  finnent  suspicions  against  her, 
makisg  ill  constructions  of  all  her  actions, 
were  they  never  so  well  and  innooentlv 
meant,  yet  they  ahaU  be  ill  taken ;  and  afi 
that  they  hinder  her  of,  although  it  do  them 
nogood,  diey  dunk  themselves  enriched,  not 
so  much  by  what  dMjy  get,  but  by  irtiat  she 


Her  own  productions,  whether  poe- 
tiesl  or  not,  seem  generally  to  have  been 
either  the  results  of  observation,  or  the 
recollections  of  what  she  had  heard  in 
oonversatJon.  She  is  rardy  unintelli- 
gibfe,  except  when  she  dips  into  physi- 
ology or  physics.  In  the  knowl^e  of 
human  nature  she  was  no  tyro,  and  it 
is  not  a  little  strange  that  her  harshest 
remarks  are  levdled  at  her  own  ^ex. 


l^any  of  the  opinions  which  she  ex- 
presses, particuhurly  with  legard  to  the 
accomplishmento  of  a  gentleman,  were 
evidently  intended  to  be  comphment- 
ary  to  her  husband,  who,  when  this 
book  was  published,  had  reached  his 
grand  climacteric,  but  was  still  noted 
as  a  first  rate  horseman,  and  an  adept 
jun  idl  manly  exercises.  One  of  her 
aphorisms  is : 

*'  It  becomes  a  gentleman  rather  to  love 
horses  and  weapons,  than  to  fiddle  and  dance ; 
and  he  b  not  worthy  the  name  of  a  gentle- 
man, that  had  nther  come  sweathig  hom  a 
tennis-court,  than  bleeding  from  a  battle.** 
-    In  another  passage  she  says, 

•<  But  in  this  age,  aldMMU[h  it  be  die  iron 
age,  Uu»e  men  that  have  eftminato  bodies. 
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h^^Sj^!^^t!^&x)«^.  •ffect^sd  also  in  16^5,  « tfiafc  in  the  World* 

pbnses,  stnined  compliments,  fkcdous  na-  Qlio  there  are  such  gross  mistakes  m 

iiim,detractiiigtangue8,mifehieToasaction8,  n^splaiG^  of  diapters,  apd  so  many 

and  the  like,  are  admired,  and  commended  j^^,^  faults^  as  her  hook  was  much 

move,  or  thougjit  wiser,  ^tn  those  that  hare  ^gadvantaged  thereby ;"  and  then  she 

g«netomioule,hcioickq^rit»,mgepwni»wito,  ^^  „  Likewise  a  diort  copie  of  verses 

r'^^^^^i^T^^rTS:^  atthe  hater  end  of  th«  hook,  is  whrt 

S^oneet  hearts;  bvt  in  fcnner  years  it    beloved  of  aU  my  worU,  prefioiin^ 
was  otherwise.'' 

She  had  o^er  r^easons  for  hein^  dis- 
^atisaed  with  ^er  contemporaries. 

♦•  >  6«*(iayish«  inw  ^  ^^"'n*?^ 
IU¥e»*«WPg«««5  for  some  find  fimtt 
witli  my  former  viitangs,  beoauae  they  m 
notgraonnar,  nor  gpod  orthognfihy;  and 
that  all  tfa«  l«i(  wcids  are  not  nmc ;  and 
that  the  feet  «re  not  in  just  njimbea:  As 
£)r  the  orthography,  the  printer  Aoiild  have 
reccilUd  ^hat,for  I  tbink  it  is  against  natiua 
IbrawomsotospeUnfljbt;  for  my  part,  I 
confess  I  qmnoit;  and  as  for  the  rimes  and 
mimbcvf ,  although  it  is  like  I  have  ened  m 
many,  yet  mot  so  ujudi  as  by  the  neg^genoe 
of  those  that  were  to  oversee  it ;  for,  by  toe 
fidse  printing,  they  haw  not  only  done  iny 
hook  wrong  m  that,  but  m  many  places  the 
very  sense  IS  altered;  as  foxturfett,  terctUtii 
wanting,  wmton;  Ukejlaming  fire  to  burn, 


they  have  printed  a  fire  gunn,  and  many 
other  words  they  have  left  out  besides ;  and 
there  is  above  a  hundred  of  those  faults,  so 
that  my  book  is  lamed  by  an  iU  midwife  and 
mme,  the  printer  and  ovcneev ;  but  as  foe 
the  graipoMr  pirt^  leonfessl  am  no  scholar," 
dec 

Those  who  wish  to  ascertain  the  ac- 
cnney  of  her  Graee's  statement,  may 
look  into  a  copy  of  the  ^'  Poems  and 
Fancies/'  in  the  British  Museum,  en- 
riched with  MS.  notes  in  the  Duchess's 
own  handwriting. 

At  the  end  of  the  World'a  Olio,  the 
foUowiE^  rhymes  deserve  to  he  noticed : 
M  Of  aU  my  works,  tiiis  bo<^  which  I  have 

writ. 
My  beat  beloved,  and  neatest  fovoorite, 
I  look  upon  it  with  a  pkaamg  eye, 
I  pLeasuic  take  in  its  sweet  company, 
I  entertain  it  yrith  a  grave  respect. 
And  with  my  pen  am  ready  to  protect 
The  life  and  safety  of  it,  'gainst  all  those 
That  will  oppose  it,  or  profess  its  foes : 
But  I  am  sore  there's  none  condemn  it  can, 
Unless  some  foolish  and  unlearned  man, 
TlMtt  hath  not  undeittan&g,  judgment,  wit, 
For  to  perceive  die  reason  that's  hi  it." 

Any  one  who  may  infer  from  these 
exquisite  verses,  that  the  Duchess  (who 


as  my  master-pieoe,  although  I  do  be« 
lieve  it  will  not  pleaae  my  leadera." 

She  is  very  indignant  at  the  sumpo* 
ntion,  that  she  ''had  taken  featKen 
out  of  the  universities  to  enlange  tb« 
wings  of  h^  &ncy."  To  whiph  she 
aasweis,  '^  no  more  than  David  took 
the  wool!  torn  bis  dieeps'  hades  to 
eloath  his  poetical  phandes  of  devo- 
tion." In  disehdming  tSl  oUigation 
to  the  writings  or  conversation  of  two 
sreat  writers  of  that  age,  she  czpicases 
hersdf  very  awkwardly. 

«<  Some  say  that  my  book  of  philosophy, 
it  seems  as  if  I  had  converstwith  Des  Cartes 
or  Master  Hobbes,  or  bodi,  or  have  fte« 
quented  their  studies,  by  reading  ^itix  wmkfc 
1  cannot  say  but  I  have  seen  them  boA,  but* 
upon  my  eonsoienee,  I  never  ipake  to  Mosi* 
sicsir  Oe  Cartes  in  my  life,  nor  ever  under« 
stood  what  he  said,  for  he  fpakeno  EngfjOu 
and  I  understand  no  other  language;  and 
those  times  I  saw  him,  which  was  twice  at 
dinner  with  my  Lord  at  Paris,  he  did  appear 
to  me  a  man  of  the  fewest  words  I  evcar 
heard.  And  for  Master  Hobbes,  it  is  true, 
I  have  had  the  like  good  fortune  to  see  faim, 
and  diat  voy  often,  with  my  Uid  at  dmaer, 
for,  I,  oonversmg  sddom  with  any  stni^eis, 
had  no  other  time  to  see  those  two  fomoua 
philosophers;  yet,  I  never  heard  Master 
Hobbes,  to  my  best  remembrance,  treat  or 
,  discourse  of  philosophy,  nor  I  ever  spako 
to  Master  Hobbes  twenty  words  in  my  Kfe. 
I  cannot  say  I  did  not  ask  him  a  ^uestiatiy 
for  when  I  was  in  London  I  met  hmi,  and 
told  him  as  truly,  I  was  very  ^  to  see  him, 
and  asked  him  if  he  would  please  to  do  mo 
that  honour  to  stay  at  dinner,  but  he,  with 
great  drility,  refosed  me,  as  havina  some 
btudnesse,  which  I  suppose  required  his  ab- 
sence. And  for  their  works,  my  own  fool- 
ish foodes  do  so  employ  my  time,  as  they 
will  not  give  me  leave  to  read  their  books  ; 
for,  upon  my  consdence,  I  never  read  more 
of  Moundeur  Des  Cartes  than  half  his  book 
of  passion ;  and,  for  Master  Hobbes,  I  never 
read  more  than  a  UtUe  book  called  De  CivCf 
and  that  but  once.'* 

It  is  to  be  recollected,  that  by  her 


exquisite  verses,  mat inejmicness^^wnu  At  »  w  u«  *«.w*«*w.^«,  •—--  -^  — 

was  the^  only  Marchioness)  preferred  own  account,  she  Imewno  hinguj^e 

«  the  World's  OUo"  to  aU  her  other  but  English ;  and  though  one  ot  Dea 

writincs,    will  be  greaUy  mistaken.  Cartes  works  had  been  before  th»  lame 

She  tells  us,  in  an  "  Episde  to  the  done  into  English  by  a  person  of  hon- 

Betdcr,"  prefixed  to  the  "  PhUosophi-  our,  we  are  iwetty  ccrtam  that  there 

3» 


iRMthenno  tnodttkin  either  of  tlw 
traatiae  Sur  lea  Fmboqs  de  T Ame^  or 
of  the  &emetUa  de  Cht,  hy  the  philo- 
■Ojpiicr  of  Malinedwtty>  As  her  Grace 
had  fitted  manv  of  her  pMsea  with  dia« 
sertatioiiB  on  DQjiiCy  ahe  Itioiii^t  it  ne- 
eenaiy  to  add,  **  I  never  read  any  hodc 
of  diaeaoea  or  medidnm,  hut  Gmrd'a 
Herbal]^  whlch^  no  question,  la  a  very 

She  ia  aidly  afinaid  of  being  eoeoon  t- 
ad  en  alheJ8l»  and  it  cannot  be  denied^ 
that  her  theological  creed  ia  ezoeeding* 
Ij  impedbct.    Her  opiniona  were  en* 


or,  Hk  Fatal  Union. 
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dently  the  creetiona  of  accident;  and, 
aa  her  conjugal  oracle  asaoredher^  that 
ahe  was  infinitely  aimerior  to  all  the 
old  philoaophera,  it  u  not  wonderftil 
that  ahe  ahould  aoppoae  it  poaaibb  lor 
the  moat  peiftot  productions  to  origin 
nate  ftom  chance.  With  all  herex« 
traTagant  fihUiea,  it  must  be  owned, 
that  she  now  and  then  brings  finrth 
brilliant  ideas.  Her  proaeisinoompar« 
ablv  more  poetical  tlum  her  ▼erse--but 
if  aU  that  ahe  ever  wrote  were  ineoov- 
eraUy  loat,  the  world  would  auatain  no 
aeriou8.x]oury  flmn  their  annihilation. 


ftlCILT  AKB  NAVLIS  ;   OE^  THE  FATAL  UNION* 

A  Tragedy:  by  8*  IT.  A.B.  i,  C.  Ex. 

OilM,  printed  by  W.  Tomar,  l«4a 

(We  dhaD  fnteRi^lenr  neidar  soies  of  analytieal  esnyt  on  the  old  Englith  Drams, 
by  the  tiSkammg  wuStjm  or  an  dd  play  (to  be  found  in  the  British  Museum),  which 
a  better  fiite  then  diat  of  total  obHtioB.] 

tolerably  weD  account  fbr  the  r^ecdon 
which  this  highly  honoured  child  of 
lais  experienced  fifom  the  players.  But 
the  poetical  beautiea  witn  which  tiie 
language  abounda,  are,  at  the  aame 
time,  ofanorderahndst  to  justify  the 
Uind  admiration  of  the  graduatea  of 
Exeter  Collm,  and  to  create  some 
wonder  that  me  name  of  the  author  is 
left  to  be  cuessed  at  from  the  initials, ' 
and  from  tnose  of  his  pan^Triats,  which 
are  not  so  illustrious  as  to  throw  much 
light  on^  the  subject 

Tbh  play  is  not  noticed  in  the  Bio- 
gr^iia  Dramatica. 

The  play  contains  three  diatfaict, 
and  afanost  entirely  indeoendent,  ftbles 
or  actions — the  first,  ana  principal,  be- 
ing atrictly  tragic ;  the  second,  accord- 
ing to  the  old  phrase,  tragi-comic,  that 
is,  tending  to  tragedy,  hut  having  a 
happy  enmng;  and  the  third  purely 
comic,  or  rather  fbrdcal.  The  remain- 
ing imitiea  are  observed  with  an  at* 
tention  to  be  ei^ected  fhim  the  learn- 
ed member  of  a  dasaicRl  university. 

The  piece  opens  with  the  return  of 
the  Neapolitan  army,  under  the  com- 
mand of  its  victorious  king,  Ferrando, 
fhom  the  conquest  of  Sicily.  From  ao 
heroic  a  beginning,  it  ia  proper  to  ad- 
vertise the  reader  that  there  ia  no  his- 
torical foundation  for  any  part  of  Uie 
story,  and  that  the  union  it  celebrates^ 
is  that  of  Eutopia  snd  Atalantis,  rather 
than  of  Sicily  and  Naples.  Butj  to 
E 


Bt  an  addreas  to  the  reader,  prefixed 
axid  Bgned  ?.  P.  it  aeema  that  this 
play  had  been  ofibied  for  repreaenta* 
tioo,  hut  icAiaed ;  and  that  the  MS. 
hadjfijrakogtimebeenonthe  ahelf, 
from  whence  it  waa  now  removed  by 
the  editor,  againat  die  will,  and  even 
to  the  httBffd  of  the  loaa  of  fliendahip 
oftheandior.  '^  I  have  ao  fior  ainned 
^gainit  die  modesty  of  my  friend,"  && 
And,  mean,  "  I  have  haiarded  the  loaa 
of  hia  tove,  only  diat  I  may  ahew  my- 
sdf  diy  friend  and  aervant.    P.  P." 

Commendatory  veraes  are  subjoined 
by  the  following  Oxford  wits  of  die 
day,  who  all  ifpear  to  have  been  in- 
timate  asaorintrn  of  die  author,  extoL- 
l£Dg  Idra  to  the  sides,  and  equalixinff 
him  to  Sbafapeare,  Ben  Jonaon,  and 
Bsadoiph.  Their  names  are,  Richard 
Downey,  A.B.  e.  C.  Ex. ;  Robt  Stapvl- 
ton,  A.B.  AuL  Alh.;  Richard  Dode- 
riAae  of  Exeter  ColL;  A.  Short  of 
Exeter  CoD. ;  S.  HaU  and  £dw.  HaU 
of  ditto;  and  Jos.  Hall  of  St  Alban's 
HaQ. 

Hie  character  of  Virdmo  Ursini 
«ema  to  have  be»  the  ravourite  ob- 
ject of  praise  to  these  friends  of  the 
ai^ior,  and  is  compared,  of  course, 
maintaining  its  great  superiority  to 
the  SQanua,  the  Alchemist,  and  the 
Volnone  of  Jonson.  A  short  analysis 
of  tttt  plot  will  be  sufficient  to  prove 
the  nature  of  ita  daim  to  this  disdnc- 
tion ;  at  the  same  time,  that  it  will 
Vol.  V. 


Sicily  dtid  Nijdei;  or;  the  Fitial  UniMi/ 
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pioeeed  meiliodiiaDy,  the  fiible  must 
be  traced  from  ha  origiii  to  die  eom* 
lAencemeBt  of  the  action. 

Femndo^  king  of  Naples,  has  been  • 
bietrotlied  to  Caknfiia,  the  only  diikl 
4)f  the  old  king,  and  faeircss  of  the 
crown  of  Sidly,  when,  in  conseqaenoe 
of  some  state  affldrs,  which  it  woald 
be  impertinent  in  ns  to  pry  intOi  the 
fttfier  of  the  nrinoess  suddenly  turns 
round,  and  rerases  his  consent  to  the 
intended  tmion.  Ferrando,  like  a  true 
stdtor  of  romance,  easily  yields  to  the 
suggestion  which  bids  him  **  win  and 
wear  her ;"  but,  instead  of  going  at 
fiist  in  person  at  the  head  of  his  peers^ 
he  sends  the  Count  Alberto,  his  fii^ 
▼ourite  minister  and  general,  to  at* 
tempt  the  conquest  of  Sidly.  The  ill 
success  of  this  officer,  fumliabet  Vitgi- 
nio  Ursini  (the  Machiavel  of  the  piece) 
with  the  first  step  to  nis  own  advance- 
ment in  the  overthrow  of  his  rival. 
Debauchee,  as  well  as  politician,  this 
artfhl  viUain  had  previously  contrived 
to  overcome  the  virtue  of  Felicia,  the 
daughter  of  Alberto,  under  the  name 
and  in  the  disguise  of  the  king  ;  and 
^e  fear  of  the  father's  vengeance  adds 
a  firesh  stimulus  to  his  ambition.  Al- 
berto, on  his  x«tam,  is  accused  of 
treachery,  and  perishes  on  a  scaffold ; 
and  FCrrandoi,  after  promoting  Ursini 
lo  fill  tlse  vacant  place  of  minister,  re- 
solves en  a  second  expedition  to  Sicily 
in  person..  He  proves  victorious,  slavs 
his  intended  father-in-law  on  tUe  fidd 
of  \mtde,  and  makes  prisoner  his-wna- 
^n  bride,  Calantha,  whom  he  brings 
back  to  Naples  in  triumph,  as  the 
opima  spolia  of  the  war.  His  unfor- 
tunate captive,  in  the  struggle  between 
love  for  her  conqueror,  shame  and 
prief  for  her  degraded  condition,  and 
horror  in  the  reflection  that  her  .Ei- 
ther had  died  by  the  hands  of  her  in* 
toided  husbsnd,  falls  into  a  deep  me- 
lancholy, grows  distraisted,  and  "  bab- 
bles*' of  the  Elysian  fields*  A  physi- 
cian undertakes  to  cure  her,  by  indulg^- 
ing  her  fancy ;  and  his  purpose  is  ef- 
fected b^  an  illusive  pageant  of  the 
"  arva  beata,"  which  persuades  Calan- 
tha that  she  is  henelt  a  purified  souL 
AfWr  her  recovery,  she  consents,  but 
wdth  a  heavy  he^rt,  to  tl^e  '^  fatal 


CApril 


of  low  b^flbonery,  nd  ^  oonfiasiM' 
I^hkkioed  by  the  intermisitiue  of  tho 
tn^-oomic  nnderpk>t,  the  story  creates  * 
a  considerable  degree  of  interest,  and 
is  even  condnetied  widt  great  skill  and  - 
judgment  The  Pageant  of  Elysium 
might  be  so  managed;  as  toproduoe  an 
extremely  striking  etRCt rn  tne  t cnrcsen* 
tation ;  and  the  mdogue  abounds  widi 
tender  and  poetical  touches.  ThnS,  in 
the  first  scene  of  the  second  act,  where 
CdUantha  appesors  difttiacled,  sbe  dnis 
addresMS  her  lover: 

«*  We  duSi  an  deep  quietly 
When  we  aze  dead— There  is  no  noise  A 

chains; 
We  flhall  not  dream  of  prisens,  rodEB,  or  afaips : 
But  every  night  shall  see  the  gods  deioend 
On  our'  soft  dmnben,  and  steal  away  our 


The  scenes  now  described,  constitute 
the  prinoipsl  part  of  the  second  snd 
third  aeto  of  the  plav.  So  fiur,  with 
the  exception  of  the  whole  of  the  comic 
part,  whicb  is  in  the  very  worst  stylo 


Ladies,  you*lI  see  me  shrowded  deeently 
When  I  am  dead;  down  in  the  meads  poii» 


Grim  Pluto  stole  his  Proserpine*  aw  skill 

The  fioweis  she  scattered ;  go,  bring  them 
hither* 

And  strew  me  p*er  with  then  i  fihe  was  a 
viigin  chaste, 

And  I  have  heard,  that  flowers  of  didr  ga- 
thering 

WUl  never  difc'* 

Her  dream,  on  tlie  eve  of  her  wed- 
ding, is  beautifully  in  unison  with  her 
chancter. 

<«  Theie  rite>» 
If  we  may  cvsdit  what  our  dreams  foreteO^ 
Will  turn  to  funeral  obtequies :  for  such 
This  mominff  (when  your  carpfiil  art  had 

bound 
My  senses  up)  Fancy  presented  Aem. 
Methoaght  I  saw 

Aiiroiii  ttom  the  east  come  wwsing  im,  - 
Wrapt  in  night*s  sables,  and  tbs  AlMing 

day 
Paced  slowly  on  n  griefs  sad  Uvety. 
The  penave  winds  8^*d  forth  asolemn  dirge. 
And  strove  to  blow  our  maniage  tapers  out. 
When  you*  Ursini,  joinM  in  the  solemnity, 
I  saw  you  look  like  Sidly*s  pale  khost^ 
Broke  from  the  hollow  caverns  ofthe  eiitt. 
This  hand,  Perrando,  at  your  ^tk  (otxh* 
Monkteied  to  ashes  s  on  your  hp  there  sat 
A  itotu  which,  when  I  tasted,  straight  con- 

vcy'd 
An  icy  chiDin^  thmqgh  every  joynt ; 
The  stsmnmring  Priest,  methought,  mistook 

thorites, 
And  'stead  of  those  are  used  at  nuptisls. 
Sung  a  short  reouiem  to  ma  souls*  committed 
All  that  was  left  of 's  to  the  cardi,  oar  bst 
Cold  bed. 
Fer*  'Twas  the  uHempennoe  o(  your  dis* 


[with  it  they  have  fled, 
CffJL  V09  no,  Penai^ 


SieUy  Md  Nttfkts  ^r,  Ac  Fatal  Vmum. 


Uia  i^Fil  ome  had  dcpfc  tFO  fflcptiiyioiis 
V  di'  pdoelul  M^  OKfce  I  b«d  pud  dowq 
Jiat  tnbute.of  jnjr  tefus,  Tve  diiiiged  mj 

alto 
l^or  •  £;>j  nvplS^  ganneDt,  whofe  light  outi 


BcBOteitbe 
l^vhicli  grief 


cf  sHghler  ttdnd* 
~  have  Ipecn  papeMd 


neM  18  exqfonite  fimc  j  also  in  the 
tasabeSxDg  speech  of  Calastba,  when 
idle  is  at  fist  gqxnewhat  reconciled  by 
her  \grm*^  arguments. 

**  Ob  tdoe  mc  to  thy  socd :  ireH  mhi^ 


Aad  ten,  wUdi  stin  didi^  flew  tegei^ar 

fromnc, 
4#ir«htniiDtiDnw«ra4ii]t'Ot|^l  u^diboK 
60  fie^icnt,  that  the  ftones  which  qkit)»e  his 


add  mft^  mtA.ta^  ^ipvi^wbeBUM «h(ia 

A  ted  ol  flowers,  oeq^  aboat  the  gFBTe« 
Aftif  tfa^'didew  t^MinaslveimNm  him*  tbcn 
Wither,  that  men  mi^t  thiiOi  we  wi^  {or 


So^  in  the  pfasionate4i4dres8  of  Ferr 
ymndo: 


A^kttfaoKflonMBwhididwdl  nponil^ 


Like  liMMepmcl  Maja  weax^i*  th*  nniliflg 
idea. 


\  wild  and  open.    See !  th^*K  fimh 
and  bvely. 
Their  odour  flies  to  Heaven  in  sacrifice, 
S««et  aa  the  puple  smoke  ascending  Irom 
ThaFhoena  raoCTal  piles,  or  southem  breath 
Peitaied  with  aQ  Axabia's  apiceEies.'* 

Hie  aeene  opening  and  diacoivering 
the  tomb  of  thekingoflSieily,  and  tbe 
fhnoid  dirge^  inst^  of  £ptthalami- 
nm^  are  in  Uie  tme  spirit  of  melancho- 
ly wildness,  which  ue  preceding  dia- 
.kgqe  is  cakolated  to  engender.  The 
aoQg  itself  is  not  altogether  devoid  of 
tiiBtaimfkpaihos  «o  often  to  be  met 
•with  in  the  fittk  lyrical  aceompand- 
me&ts  of  our  old  dramas. 

SoNG«— *CAer««. 

"Nobleat  bodies  axe  but  gikied  chiy; 
Put  away 
Bat  the  pncioi»  diitiiiig  rind. 
The  inmost  zotteaneas  remains  bduod. 

I. 

Kin^  en  earth,  Ao*  gods  they  be, 
Yet  m  death  are  vile  as  we ; 
He,  a  thousand's  king  before, 
Kow  is  vassal  unto  more. 
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And  dig  liar  dbaaattds  in  eadb  MS  9 
.  WhOst  the  jcsptM-heaang  hand 
Cannot  their  sntoads  withstand. 

Ifl. 
Heie  doth  one  in  odours  wade, 
^  ^e  toysl  tmctibn  made ; 
WMIe  another  dares  to  gnaw. 
On  that  tongue,  the  people's  Uw. 

Chorut. 
Fodsy  ahi  ibols  a»  we,  who  to  oontiiTe>~* 

And  do  strive 
In  each  nucly  ornament 
Whoshsllhiseorpse  fai  die  bast  dish  piesent^ 
'   It  is  somewfaet  too  evident,  however, 
that  the  beautiftd  dirge  In  tbe  Tempest 
was  before  tbe  author's  eyes,  or  in  hie 
mind,  when  he  composed  Ais  faneifol^ 
though  eeredttly  inferior,  elegy. 
'  The  character  ofCalan^a  is  as  hap* 
pily  introduced  to  our  nodee,  as  it  ia 
fibly  sustained  in  thescenea  whidb  have 
been  just  described.     Tbe  following 
forms  A  |)art  of  a  dialague  between 
Valenao  and  his  friefid  Flero,  ait  the 
eoRHnenoement  of  die  play  i  in  whi<si 
tbe  only  drcumstanqe  to  oe  rearetted 
is^  that  it  does  not  perHapa  explain  t|0 
the  reader  so  much  of  pre^^ng  oc*- 
eiureilices  as  is   necessarv  to\enab)e 
him  to  center  at  once  into  Uie  mW^  ^ 
those  wbidi  are  to  ensue. 
•*  VmL  rve  aten  her,  /nangn  SU  thosa 

sadden  feats 
Her  tender  age  and  womanhood  eoidd  uige* 
'Stand  jsk  the  head  «f  ^tobops,  that  we  ev*n 

fear'd 
Thfl!y'had«iM;aged  agoddestin  ^heir  fosnd  ; 
Bear  up  agamst  thasnsaay,  wiwn  her  men 


Venun  new 


II. 

iasol^fie. 


Lay  scattered  m  the phdns,  like  thesipe  eais 
The  waddiy  barvert  yields  onto  the  ffran^ 
'    JNera.  I  know  Mt  bowi  bntsoesshe's 

IViade.theJdog  wikL 
He  has  such  diversity,  as  he  had  leaznM   . 
To  he  mysterious  m  's  passion :  IVe  seen 

him  weep, 
Like  a  food  mother  o*er  her  tender  babe» 
Whom  too  rude  £ftte  hath  taviBh*d  oniiye 

from  her, 
Then  rave  and  curse,  tslk  as  he  wanted  reason 
To  gOB^e  his  speeebss  orgsn,  or  sof^sle^ 
T*  recall  his  stittgdiog  senses ; 
Mutter  distractedthoughts  in  broken  words. 
Until  he  lights  upon  her  name,  and  then 
He  bows  at  the  recital,  blesses  himself 
In  the  often  repetition  of  Cslantha. 

•         «         «         •  • 

Alas,  poor  maid !  why,  nolv  she's  a  true  cap- 
tive 
To  pastion  and  to  Naples;  had  she  beep  sljll 
Queen  over  her  great  self,  none  could  have 

said 
SheM  been  unhappy :  now,  and  not  till  now. 
She's  truly  miserable. 

VaL  lis  holiness  to  pity  her. 

Ptero.  Our  tears  are  better  spent  upon  her 


Sicify  and  Noflbs;  or,  the  FaM  Vmtm^ 


8ti 


TfaanovimniiiM;  il 
ClodiM  giirf  in  nidi  •  Md  ind  piom  gub. 
So  void  ciMUf  nidoMM,  duit  we  ioe 
CompotedncM  in  disinaioii,  xeiion  in  mad- 

ncBk 
She  new  walks  but  when  ahe^s  led  alongt 
And  that  so  ftintly  aa  she  had  not  qpirita 
Enough  to  actuate  her  tnder  limba. 
The  want  of  meat  and  sleep  have  made  her 


Op« 


A  fifing  ooaxae;  to  see  her 
That  evoy  drop  was  her  own 


fear 
tear.** 

The  Yerv  opening  of  the  phiy>  the 
nddrees  of  vaieiiio  to  his  offioers,  who 
ore  discontented  at  the  order  which 
prohibits  their  entrance  into  Naples, 
mimediately  on  their  return  from  the 
wars,  is  in  a  bold  eneifgetic  strain,  and 
calcalated  to  create  a  fiivourable  im« 
pression  at  ^e  outset 

«•  Be  more  eomnoeed,  and  hear  me ! 
Thottdiyouiiate 
Treason  as  Su  as  cowaidiee,  yet  I  must 
•TcU  you»  you  are  the  men  have  bsonglit 
The  enemy  home  to  Naples    I  mean  the 

aimy«* 
Per  what  else  can  I  term  such  a  vast  body, 
Consistmg  of  such  dimroportionM  Oiembea, 
Fleshed  widi  the  spoils  of  fertile  SicQy, 
Sniidi'd  wiA  what  a  happy  soU  ean  yield 
To  an  insuMnff  Conqueror,  fed  too 
With  ^oiiooslMpea  of  case  and  plenty  ? 
Yeiu  know  hew  hard  a  talk  you  undcrvent 
To  govern  them  abroad,  when  tamed  by 


Thiist,h«iger,hsBiandeolds  judge  then 

what  sway 
Auihsrity  ean  bear,  when  by  dits  dam 
They  aie  mmn  mad  and  mutinous.    Who 

shaU 
Compose  their  piivale  iarsand  quarrels, 
WhcntheirAaicnpsaddfiiiyiotbeirpnde?** 

When  he  meets  his  friend  Fiero, 
he  thus  inouires  of  him  the  present 
state  <tf  affiurs  at  Naples. 

••  What  ftee  wean  the  court?  Howlooks  it 
On  our  new  dignities  ?  Envy,  like  the'Sun, 
Parte  her  beams  hotteit  on  the  rising  banks.*' 

Federigo^  the  son  of  Count  Alberto, 
besides  the  hatred  which  he  owes  his 
sotereign,  on  account  of  his  father's 
deaUi,  is  abused  with  a  story  of  his 
sister  Felicia's  having  been  dishonour- 
ed, and  afterwards  murdered  by  Fer-* 
nndo,  which  exasperates  his  hatred  to 
phrenzy.  In  the  disguise  of  a  Moor, 
ne  enters  into  the  service  of  Virginio 
Ursini,  the  court  fiivourite,  the  same 
personage  whose  character  ^as  we  have 
alroidy  seen),  is  held  up  oy  the  au- 
thor's panegyrists,  as  the  most  ^ rodi- 
gioaB  eflfort  of  genius,  but  which  is 
merely  that  of  a  most  diabolical  vil- 


lain, without  anTinflleic 
motive  fiir  his  flUanies.  Thus,~whcii 
Federigo,  under  the  aisamed  name  of 
Zisoo,  talks  openly  to  him  of  his  de- 
signs against  Uie  kmg,  he  opposes  them 
by  general  common  plaoea  i^on  the 
divinity  of  princes,  ana  in  sach  a  raan^ 
ner  as  to  leaye  the  spectator  himaetf 
as  totally  in  the  dark  as  to  his  real  in« 
dinationfl  as  thepenon  with  whom  he 
is  speaking.  This  might  have  beea 
prevented,  by  the  common  and  obvious 
artifice  of  a  soliloquy ;  but,  as  it  is^ 
we  are  ignorant  even  to  the  end  of  the 
play,  how  fiur  it  was  ITrsini's  wish  or 
design  that  ZiBoo's  treason  should  take 
efl^t* 
**  One*  upotk  whom  attendi  a  guard  ov 

And  angeis;  on  whose  brow  divfidty 
8itecfaancter^d{  a  midesty  Aat  datte 
Foik*d  anows  into  u'  guilty  souL  and 

stidn 
A  palded  ftar  duou^  every  Hmb  and  joina 
Of  die  murdevn'* 

This  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  higk 
pferpgatiye  atrsitt  of  Urstni's  argu«* 
ment,  and  reminds  one  of  Shakspeare'a 
akfaard  the  Seoond.  Those  with 
which  Zisco  opposes  him  are  equaUir 
spirited,  and  ^e  manner  in  whim 
inejr  lead. to  ITrsini's  disooyering  hia 
teal  person,  natural  and  dramatic; 

"It  is 
Theprideof  prinees  to  be  thou^  gods  here 
On  Earth,  darhuc  to  mock  Oimiipotenee* 
To  create  them  flivonrites,  set  them  aloit 
In  their  own  sphere,  tiQ  remote  kingdoms 

gaze 
At  their  prodig^knis  hdgjht,  men,  m  an  ui* 


Shoot  them  ftom  thcnee  like  fidUng  I 
Had  he  not  loved  you  fiist,  you  could  not  be 
The  object  of  Ins  nate ;  you  were  too  poor 
And  safe,  when  'twas,  to  have  him  gkny  ia 
Your  ruins.    Innocence  bdow  enjoys 
Security  and  ^et  sleeps ;  Murder*^  not 

heard  of; 
Treaehery*s  a  stranger  Uiece ;  diey  eiqoy 
Their  ftiends  and  lovers  without  ravishment; 
They  all  are  equal ;  every  one*s  a  prince. 
And  rules  hunself ;  they  speak  not  with 

their  eyes 
Or  brows,  but  with  the  tongue;  and  that 

toodwdls 
In  the  hevt— were  it  but  so  at  court, 
Alberto,  the  famed  Marquis,  had  not  lallea. 
Un.  (aside. J  Alberto  1  Ha!  &c 
Zisc  When  nrinccsput  off  their  humanity^ 
Murder's  a  holy  sin.    You  may  be  good 
And  £U1  like  hmi,  whose  aged  head  Uei  Iow» 
Low  in  the  dost 

C7r«.  (Again !  this  confirms  it)—-        * 
Zitc  The  groans  of  whose  sunk  house  are 
heard 
To  afiii^stiangeis ;  whilst  Naples  yeW 


IftlM 


Skifymd  Naples:  or,  the  Fatal  Union. 


ST 


BiM  vidi  ifad  ubvIb  tids  lib  soul  nfmi 

Dqu.  ufldi  St  ilftowii^iBi^ 

Vfhm  Uniiii,  m  «n  absurd  stniii 
of  oout  flattery,  oomplimoiU  Femn- 
doonhiainuleB,  wfaUe  the  unhaiipy 
is  In  fiiet  siifiKnng'  the  most 
tt  diMMBSy  he  answers  him  die- 


^TlMiiheiddVtlimaaid  HesTsn  flniled 
DMk  M  nifljbt't  smtthy  maatfe;  wfam  the 


I  cot  in  hidfioiis  cnekitluit  dtsve  the 
Temple, 
And  ftdke  dssd  die  deroiu  Prieet  at  die 
Altar." 

Ilie  catastrcmhe  of  the  ^iece  miser- 
ibly  banlks  tne  expectations  which 
have  heen  niaed  ana  kept  alive  dur- 
ing the  three  first  acts.  The  discovery 
of  Felida,  Alberto's  daughter,  in  the 
person  of  the  snf^osed  Sylyio,  is  in  it- 
sdf  by  no  means  unpoetical ;  hut  so 
wretched  an  nse  is  afterwards  made  of 
her,  lihsjt  the  reader  mnst  hesrtily  wish 
dieltadreilly  met  with  the  £aite  that 
Fedesko  bebeves  her  to  have  expe* 
iienee£  Hie  aoene  is  in  a  gsrden 
where  the  two  Sicilian  ladies  are  pro- 
pQsii^  a  gariand  fbr  their  mistress, 
soid  a  pretty  dialogue  tskes  place  on 
ft»  emUematie  q^ualities  of  the  flowers 
dicy  gather.  The  supposed  Sylvio 
enters  wiUiout  pereeiving  them,  and 
otters  his  nnguaxded  lamentations  in 
their  heating. 

■  ■     "  Methinks  each  fliinff 
1  meet  vidi  ill  imbnids  my  fimd  creduUty. 
The  souii^  laik  hovers  aloft  in  th'  sir. 
At  dirtnee  ham  di*  endiaming  glsff  diat 


Her  to  her  nda^die  ftaiihl  quafl 
Soapeds  and  sbarcs  the  nmslc  of  die  pipe 
TbitriiH9*hoiiito  fotton.    Onlypoorl 
Am  alticr  than  di0K. 
WiineH  die  uBdmely  sweDtog  of  this  iMxals 
Piqgnant  to  m]|r  dii^nce.    As  I  lay  hid* 
in  yonder  thi^et,  the  bramUcs  gendy 

sveird 
And  md  vacf  dnme,  nhich  yet  esdi  ttbrid 

wind. 
But  dsOyiBg  W111I-9  peimsnen  fton  my  cover, 
me  asked  to  Hearea^i  eye;  die 


Of  the  next  wiUow  chiiiff  about  my  head* 
Ai  if  duyM  knit  dicrosdTea  into  a  garland 
VOnefa  I  diould  wear  for  my  fiffiBsken  lover  f 
Ok  yoB«  the  weak  aapporten  of  my  woes  I 
Why  do  you  fidl  me  now  in  greatest  need  ? 
Bear  me  at  least  into  some  boflow  cave 

I  Buy  die«  free  from  an  after  scorn, 
St,  when  I  am  dead,  befriend  the 


LJhs  to  the  csdy  biancues  of  some  tree 
Whose  has^  sap  shoots  into  caHy  fruit. 
Till  die  o*eiladen  bou|^  crack  widi  .thei^ 

wei^t 
Ere  yet  they  be  ftiU  lipe.** 

Cslsntha,  being  inftirmed  hy  her 
ladies  of  this  imexpected  discovery, 
sends  for  the  unhappy  Felicia  to  abuse 
her  with  even  haraner  language  than, 
it  is  to  be  presumed,  Diana  made  use 
of  in  ufibraiding  CaUisto.  Thia  ftnee* 
from  Felicia  an  avowal  of  her  imsgin* 
ed  intercourse  with  Ferrando,  and  the 
pomise  of  marriage  which  she  believee 
neraelf  to  have  leoeived  iVom  him ;  and 
she  eogerly  emhraoes  the  proposal  o£ 
die  indignant  Princess  to  take  her 
plaoe  in  the  bridal  bed,  as  belonging 
to  her  hy  prior  ri|^  while  Calantha 
herself  reaoives  on  immediate  flight 
flrom  Naples,  and  a  life  of  perpetual 
seduaion. 

Mesnwhile  the  plot  of  Zisoo  is  ripe 
ftir  exeeutioo.  He  obtains  access  tm 
the  nuptial  diamher,  and  there  finds 
time  and  opportuni^  to  violate,  and 
afterwards  murder,  his  own  sister,  mi»* 
taking  her  for  the  nrincess-hride  of 
Ferrando.  Ferrando  oimself,  entering 
just  after  the  accomplishment  of  this 
delectable  piece  of  vengeanoe,is  stabbed 
hy  the  incestuous  assassin,  and  falls, 
exclaiming,  in  language  riddy  worthy 
of  Tom  :niumb, 

**  The  spheres  sre  oat  of  trnte^  Nature's 

The  orbs  (»atial  have  tuni*d  round  so  long 
That  the^  are  giddy ;  the  stars  are  in  a 


He  lives,  however,  to  hesr  the  com« 
menoement  of  the  explanation  which 
Uraini,  in  a  fit  of  repentance  even  more 
extraordinary  than  his  previous  vil« 
lanies,  undertakes,  gmtuitouslv  to  fur- 
nish ;  hut  finding  that  it  is  likely  to 
prove  a  little  long-winded,  very  good 
numouredly,  stops  him  in  the  midst, 

«•  Farewell,  Ursini,  111  hear  dw  rest 


Of  ear  fiaflses  I  Oh!  I  fisntaod  fiJl 


and  then  quietly  takes  his  departure 
to  the  other  world. 

Calantha,  who  is  arrested  in  her  at- 
tempt to  escape,  addresses  the  guil^ 
minister  in  hmguage  more  suitable  to 
the  former  pert  of  the  tragedy. 

*•  Dost  tremble  f 
Thou  lMk*st  like  one  of  diose  thin  frosen 

^osts 
That  chattertsg  lie  on  hills  of  diick«ribb*d 

ice,"  , 


Skify  and  Nkides;  or,  iht  fatal  Vmim* 
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She  throws  heneif  on  the  body  ^oi 
Ferrande,  when  eonvinced  of  her  er« 
for,  exchdmmg  in  a  tone  of  fnorallsing 
tenderness, 

"  Cold  as  the  eazth  he  lieion,  and  as  dull 

too! 
Where  is  the  soul,  that  huried  flame,  that 

lent 
Him  life  and  motion— affetted  such  Tidn 

pomp 
And  ^bMDous  noise?  Ahl  Whither  is  it  fled? 
Poor,  liftlesB  trunk  ! 
It  was  tt&IdniUy  done  to  leave  thee  thus, 
A  piey  to  woiDis  and  lottennesk** 

Here>  Ziseo>  whom  one  wonld  hove 
expected  to  ran  distraoted^  or  die  oat- 
ri^t,  with  homnr  at  the  disoovery^  of 
the  consequences  of  his  hlind  revenffe, 
probahly  having  imhihed  t  taste  for 
murder,  and  reflecting  thaA  one  or  two 
added  to  the  nuiftber  of  his  Airmer 
pecoidillos  of  this  sort,  cannotsinkbis 
aoul  much  deeper  tluni  it  is  gone  al- 
readj,  atabs  Calantha  ako^  and  she 
dies  in  a  atrain  of  metaphorical  play- 
fulness, which,  though  grossly  unnsk 
tural  and  revolting,  partakes  of  that 
wOdness  of  fkncy  which  distingoishea 
many  of  our  olmr  dramatists. 

«'  Dcav,  draw  the  curtains  .there  !  My 
love  and  I  must  sleep.— Uncivd,  I  protest  ( 
Put  out  the  lights.  We  shall  sleep  best  in 
the  dark  (  jiray,  don't  disturb  as.  You 
may  fright  mm  ftom  mine  arms  "but  1*11— • 
hoId^khiH-fiist'' 

The  second  plot  has  little  in  it  of 
merit  or  originality,  but  nothing  ofien- 
aive.  It  is  built  on  the  love  of  the 
General  Valenso  fw  the  Princess  Cat* 
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rimiu,  wfaidi  ia  peifle^t  tod 
by  the  intrigues  of  '*  that  aeoompKrii- 
eu  Machiaveliat/'  Ursini,  he  hthnsdbf 
sBoiiing  to  ^  possession  of  tba  same 
lady,  and  svidi  bar,  <^  the  crown  of 
Nqdes  after  the  intended  removal  of 
Ferrando  by  the  hand  of  2Iko.  In 
oottacqufioee  of  thaee  intrigues,  Va- 
lenzo  and  his  friend  Piero  ara  appra« 
Ipendad  on  a  cjbai^a  of  traaaani  and 
condemned  to  die ;  but  the  kuar  oro* 
daiBM  thathesvil}  pajrdon^oQeor  than 
upon  the  terms  of  nis  voluntary  sub- 
mission. Ursini  contrives  that  ti^ 
pDoclamadon  shall  be  first  communi- 
cated to  Piero,  who,  out  of  love  for 
his  friend,  reftises  to  accent  theproffer^ 
ed  mercer,  and,  supportea'by  Carinfihft 
faersdf,  uses  all  his  entreaties  to  in« 
duce  Vdenzo  to  avafl  himself  of  it. 
*'  Eiyoy  him  long,"— 4ie  thus  addres^r 
the  Pruicess— 

— -"  May  you,  a  happy  pair* 
Grow  like  two  noghbouring  roses  on  ona 

sta0E. 
Partaking  mtttaanv  each  odier*s  sweets. 
Whence  no  rode  hand  appcoach  to  nvidi 

you; 
And  when  you  aae  fliU  Uowa  and  ripe  te 

Heaven, 
May  you  fall  geatlv  both  into  one  giav«t 
There  lie  entombed  in  your  own  odours.'* 

The  oonckisiOD  of  the  play  leavaa 
us  completely  at  our  ease  as  to  the  fhle 
of  this  pair  of  lovers  and  their  worthy 
friend.  Valenao  is  asjsodated  with  hia 
mistress  in  the  dignity  and  cares  of 
royalty,  and  we  may  suppose  that 
Piero  succeeds,  without  opposition^  t^ 
Ursitti's  post  of  prime  minister. 


OF  SOME  OF  THJB  FAULTS  OF  ENGUSH  MAHKSRS.* 


Whils  we  have  been  amusing  our- 
selves, and,  we  trust,  our  readers,  bj 
laughmg  at  the  image  of  our  own  pe- 
cuharities,  as  reflect^  by  that  mirror  of 
modem  travellers,  Dr  Morris,  we  con- 
frss  we  have  been  looking  about  with  no 
amall  anxiety  lor  a  ^eiy  of  English 
portraits  aa  compamons  to  his  Scotch 
ones.  For,  as  that  mighty  nadon  hove 
at  all  times  inclination  enough  to 
laugh  at  us,  and  to  look  upon  lu  in 
the  light  of  provincials  and  barbarians 
•in  one  view,  or  democrats  and  Atheiata 
in  anothei^  no  doubt  they  will  plume 
themselves  upon  the  ludicrous  sketches 
jof  the  clever  Welshman,  whom^  as 


long  aa  ^le?  conaider  him  aa  an  au- 
thor of  celebrity,  they  vHH  reliewe 
A^m  the  hideous  imjmtation  of  pro- 
vincialism, which  otherwise  he,  mce 
our  countrymen,  would  incur,  andwlH 
4ulopt  the  Briton  as  a  aon  of  England. 
Whether  the  Doctor  will  glory  m  the 
.ehange>  we  know  not.  For  our  own 
narta,  we  are  content  to  oontinue  to  be 
looked  upon  as  Scotsmen,  and^ould 
by  no  means  consider  it  as  a  feather 
in  our  caps  to  be  treated  in  this  way, 
any  more  than  we  look  upon  the  act 
■which,  by  uniting  our  lana  with  that 
of  our  haughty  ucAgl^hours,  lucked  us 
^out  of  the  circle  of  independent  idqg« 


*  Brief  remaiks  on  English  Manners,  and  an  attempt  to  account  for  some  of 
striking  peculiarities,  in  a  Seqes  of  Letters  to  a  Rriend  hi  Fiance.  By  «i  "*' 
London. 


OfMome  of  Ihe  Faults  of  Snglish  Maimers* 
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4ant  w  •  ehiffter  «f  pvivilegn,  or  « 

ipniit  of  new  hononn. 

Deqnirttig  at  one  thmof  finding' 
whii  ne  waiiled>  we  hid  sMUe  thooghfe 
of  ficiiBg  out  flCD  ezpedltkm^  with  in* 
aWMtionB  to  penetrate  si  fSur  as  pewi* 
hie  JntflTtite  Arctic  oiitleB  (as  we  shall 
pteseatfy  find  diem  to  he>of  cheir  «»- 
dety.  Bnt  to  this  there  were  many 
algections.  Far,  hi  the  flrstphtce,  we 
doolhCed  nnich  whether  we  could  pttn 
^ide  the  means  of  overcoming  the  first 
ni^^  banieii  of  snow  whidi  every 
stranger  enoonntets  in  saoh  an  at-' 
Ccflipe;  aad^  secondly*  we  sospea  that 
the  ftiar/o  which  mnst,  efther  in  tho 
csae  of  fittlore  or  snccesSy  have  issued 
fimn  the  press,  together  with  our  lu- 
cabrslions  in  the  shape  of  a  itviow, 
woold  have  been  treated  as  niere  efia«« 
tioDs  of  Scotch  spite^  ignorsnce,  or 
mjudioe.  We  considered  ourselves* 
therefore*  as  peculiarly  fortunate  in 
discovering  that  they  have  a  Sackeouscj 
who,  after  viewing  and  enjoying  the 
adfantagiBS  of  milder  dimes^  hss  been 
snxioun  to  uafoM  to  his  country  even 
the  means  of  improving  theirs;  whose 
k»Y  experience  has  wiped  away  the 
hai^ty  fueling  of  universal  superio- 
rity* which  we  nHMt  believe  to  be  Uie 
constant  companion  of  every  English- 
man  aetting  out  upon  his  travels*  and 
who*  in  the  very  pleaaing  littk  vo- 
lume befinre  us*  points  oat  the  princi- 
ple eiieanistsnees  hi  the  manners  of 
the  English*  as  thev  stnicit  him  on 
his  return  from  so  long  a  residence 
in  fiireign  lands,  as  had  served  efPec- 
tnaHj  to  open  lus  eyes  to  the  foibles  of 
his  own. 

This  anonymous  author  appears*, 
fiom  hints  mopped  in  the  diferent 
psrtaof  the  boot*  to  be  aii  offieer  in 
the  army*  who  had  served  in  the  long 
succession  of  busy  cunpaigkn  abroad* 
untO  shortly  befi>te  the  pufalicatioti  of 
these  remarks^  He  possesses  a  quick 
observation  of  manners*  snd  appears 
early  to  have  notieed  the  decided  su- 
pcsfari^  of  ftvelgneia*  when  contrast* 
cd  witB  his  own  oomltrymen.  He 
msrliB  out*  Willi  a  skilftd  hand*  the 
o^etbeaiinghauAtine^  of  the  English 
wherever  uey  napnened  to  hold  the 
mastery*  and  the  distant  and  sulky 
shvness  oi  unsodabillfyj  where  diey 
did  not*  in  the  vinous  drcuiUstanoes 
of  the  centmeBtal  struggle ;  and  fi>U 
Iowa  op  his  remarks  upon  their  ooD- 
duet*  when  placed  in  a  strsnge  land* 
with  olaeiyaihms  <»  llidr  eonduct  t04 
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wards  strangers*  whcmi  circumstanceo 
have  placed  in  theirs. 

He  classes  his  remarks  (which  are 
Cdntainedinaseriesof  Letters  from  Eng- 
land to  a  Friend  whom  he  had  left  at  Pa- 
ris*) under  several  heads*  as  *'  Every 
man'shouseis  his  castle*"-^'' Shyness* 
"  Reserve/'  ''  The  Great  World*" 
*'  Cuttings,"  &e.*  and  gives  examples 
of  the  different  defbcto  he  notices*  in  a 
pleasing  style*  We  ftar*  however, 
that  it  IS  not  one  of  the  good  qualitiea 
of  his  countrymen*  to  listen  with  com« 
placeney  to  a  history  of  their  own  fldU 
mgs*  however  greedily  they  may  de<« 
vour  descriptions  of  those  of  others^ 
and  therefbre  our  amiable  author  may 
not  find  the  sale  of  Ins  work  equal  to 
Its  deserts.  There  is  none  of  the 
dry  caustic  caricatuTing  spirit  of  Dr 
Moiris  ki  his  sketches.  His  ob« 
ject  plainly  has  not  been  to  have  hia 
countrvmen  laughed  at  bv  others*  but 
to  hold  out  to  them  kindlv  and  broth-* 
erly  advice  fmt  their  own  improvement 
in  pohteness*  which  they  wiU  hear  and 
heed  with  the  same  sort  of  pleasure 
with  which  we  used*  when  at  the 
High  School*  to  listen  to  the  lectureii 
Of  our  grandmothers*  about  scraping 
our  shoes*  washing  our  hands  and  ftces* 
or  shutting  the  dan-  after  us  on  leav- 
ing a  room.  As  to  the  truth  of  his 
iKnrtraits^  we  shall  abstain  from  offer- 
ing an  opinion  on  that  point.  He  in 
an  Englishman*  and  we  will  take  his 
word  for  it. 

In  an  introductory  letter  he  gives  us* 
he  thus  points  out  what  he  eonsidera 
the  cause  of  all  or  most  of  the  fou/et 
contre  fapoiiiesse,  upon  which  lie  af« 
terwards  comments. 

'*  It  would  perhaps  be  impo«(»ible  to  point 
out  all  the  causes  that  combine  to  proiuce 
our  natioiial  pecnllarities ;  but  the  attempt 
to  acooont  goietafly  for  the  most  obrioos  of 
them  flBODot  be  uslntenitiiig.  Gddadiitfa, 
ib  his  admixablt  poem  of  the  Traveller*  de» 
seiibctf  our  aatioiiM  character  with  his  umioI 
diBcemment  azul  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture. Our  unsocial  turn  he  ascribes  to  *  tliat 
ifadependence  Britons  prize  too  high  ;*  and 
thik  stnuned  fbeling  of  independence  may 
not  improperly  be  consideTed  the  fonndarion 
of  file  greater  uart  of  our  peculiarities,  wfaidi 
SK  aU»  I  think,  of  an  unsocial  Character  f 
woA  fiierefore  not  to  be  deftndedy  in  spile  of 
die  fascination  whiefa  the  notion  of  independ* 
SDCe  osnies  with  it.  Peoj^e*  however*  are 
apt  to  remark ;  '  as  this  feeling  of  inde- 
pendence has  rsised  us  to  our  present  glori- 
ous political  pre-eminence,  we  maj  be  well 
tttisfied  to  b<sr  with  the  evils  repuldng  from 
^  same  cause  that  prodncet  sU  out  nstion* 
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•1  grartncH  and  hMwInfw.  AH  eommuiii* 
ties  are  xcDiiiUble  Ibr  KRDC  pecoliar  fiiiblei  ; 
Md  we  had  better  not  be  too  anxioiis  to  de« 
itroy  ours,  lest  at  the  same  time  we  root  out 
our  natiozial  ▼titoes.*  '* 

This,  it  must  he  acknowledged^  is 
the  Bofiest  and  meet  gentle  way  of  ex- 
preaaing  the  origin  of  the  fidiinga  in 
■neation,  and  we  agree  with  our  au- 
tnor  on  this  point;  only  we  would 
venture  to  suggest,  that  if  the  term 
were  employed  which  describes  the 
genus  of  wnich  ^*  Feeling  of  Inde- 
pendence" is  but  a  sfjecicM,  perhaps 
more  of  the  peculiarities  ^uded  to 
might  be  aooounted  for. 

Foreigners  are  in  the  hahit  of  a^ 
acribing  much  of  the  coldness  of  the 
English  manner  to  the  influence  of 
dimate.  They  are  surprised  by  the 
rebufik  they  meet  with  when  th^  at* 
tempt  to  enter  into  eommunioUion 
wiUithem,  hut  they  ar«  by  no  means 
offimded.  The^  pity  the  unsociable 
fluality  which  is  the  result  of  what 
tbey  take  for  an  endemic  disease,  and 
pass  over,  with  good  humour,  the 
treatment  they  enerienoe.  Every  one 
who  has  met  a  mreigner  in  a  stsge- 
coach,  travelliag  in  the  southern  parts 
of  the  ishmd,  can  at  once  recall  to  his 
mind  instances  of  the  sort  alluded  to; 
and  we  really  are  of  opinion,  that  the 
disorder  ia  not  ao  mndi  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  gloomy  ibgs  of  November,  as 
to  the  cause  assi^^ed  hj  our  author, 
the  pride  of  the  English,  or,  as  he 
falls  it,  Uieir  feeling  of  independence. 
It  may  be  said,  that  we  ought  not  to 
do  awav  the  spirit  which  prompts  ns 
to  dislike  our  natural  enemies,  as  ther 
are  often  called.  If  this  were  all, 
though  the  offence  remained,  it  might 
better  be  excused,  perhaps,  wh^n  com- 
mitted by  the  ignorant.  But  we  fear 
even  this  apology  will  not  hold,  for 
those  who  are  well  instructed  areas 

t  as  any  to  commit  the  offence,  and 
equally  to  the  people  of  every 
country,  and  to  none  more  than  to  us 
poor  Scotsmen.  We  venture  to  affirm, 
(hat  on  this  side  the  Tweed,  the  mat- 
ter is  somewhat  better  arranf;ed,  and 
foreigners  of  distinction  coming  here, 
^re  better  received,  and  create  a  greater 
sensation,  perhaps  because  they  more 
seldom  venture  so  far  inorth,  r^PQls* 
cd  as  they  are  by  the  mannm  or  the 
^tfaem.  In  ntct,  foreigners  of  dis- 
tinction or  noiorittif  residing  here, 
may  do  any  thing  with  us.  Their 
yitronage  will  do  more  for  a  prot^ 


of  English  Manners.  t^^V'^ 

than  that  of  any  of  oar  .iMm  nobility  ; 
all  ranks  sre  anxious  to  be  introduced 
and  to  be  hospitable  to  them,  and  their 
presenoe  at  a  route  or  a  ball  makes  Uie 
dowager,  who  is  at  home,  hold  her 
head  an  inch  hig^  when  a  poor  ad« 
vocate  or  a  writn^s  dani^ter  drops  her 
unnoticed  bow  or  curtsey  in  pasaiim: 
her. 

The  two  chief  heads  under  which 
our  authior  arranges  those  faults  of 
English  manners,  particularly  offen"- 
sive  to  fioreignerB,  are  taciiurmfy  and 
bluntness. 

*'  Dr  Johnson  is  repRsented  as  thus  dis- 
critninaring  between  the  dutmcters  of  aa 
SngUshmaa  and  a  Fioichinaii :— .*  Now« 
then*  Sttf  is  die  difibienoe  between  an  Eng- 
lishman and  a  FicDchinaa*  A  Ficnchman 
must  be  alwmvs  talkiiig,  whether  he  knows 
any  thing  of  the  matter  or  not;  aoEnc^Ush* 
man  is  content  to  say  nothing,  when  he  has 
nothing  to  say.*  My  comphiint*  however* 
is,  diat  he  is  too  apt  to  leave  others  to  oon- 
jectiue  what  Is  passmg  in  his  ndnd,  whm 
he  has  something  to  say,  biit  does  not  chuse 
to  say  iL  To  be  sore,  there  is  a  pnvailing 
chaiicter  in  the  maoners  of  all  aatiaaa* 
which  it  is  in  vain  to  think  of  ***»y"g  ^ 
and  far  be  it  ftom  my  wish  to  tiansfoon*  if 
it  were  possible,  Britidi  sedateness  into 
French  ganulity. 

**  The  vanity  of  a  Frenchman,  as  dis- 
played in  eonversation,  is  certainty  very  s« 
musing.  He  never  allows  himself  to  appear 
ignorant  on  any  subject  iduch  happens  to 
bestaited.  Do  not  yon  reooUeGt  our  beii^ 
at  die  tfaeaHe  at  Qouideamt  in  1614,  whaa 
a  Fvenehmaiu  sitting  near  us»  asked  the 
name  of  an  English  admiral  who  appeared 
in  uniform  in  an  oppodte  box  ?  On  my  tell- 
ing him  it  was  Amniral  Maieohn^  he  mis« 
took  what  I  said,  but  looking  very  wise,  ex- 
dauned,  <  Ah  !  Nelson !  T  Andial  Ndson  !* 
—Folly  satisfied  that  dds  was  the  great  Lofd 
Nelnn;  about  whom,  if  he  knew  any  tfaiii^« 
one  would  have  stmlosed  he  had  basod  of 
his  having  bem  bUed  m  action  seveal 
years  be&e,  after  gaining  a  iplsndid  vic- 
toiy  over  his  countrymen  and  the  Spaniards. 
Tlusinddent  reminded  us  immediatdyof 
Steme*8  stoiy  aboot  Yorick,  the  king's 
jester. 

**  In  travelling  through  the  country,  I 
used  ft  amuse  mysdf  sometimes  by  fwitilng 
questions,  merdy  for  the  sake  of  listening 
to  the  answers  dicy  eacitsd.  Onedi^,  when 
on  the  point  of  leavioff  a  town  in  which  I 
had  Mssed  the  ni^t,  Mservinga  tradesman 
stanomg  idle  at  ms  shop-door,  I  entpiired 
of  him  how  Bff  it  was  to  a  town  whither  I 
was  goinjg?  *  Monsieur,*  he  replied,  «  vous 
aves  quinse  lieues.*  I  mentioned  having 
been  told,  that  tiie  distance  was  but  eleven 
kagnesu  •  Oh !  oui  ;*  rejoined  he,  disse^, 
'  oest  peesipt*  to!  .onse  on  ouinse  Ucnes.* 
Wishing  to  see  bow  hx  his  poUtcnsai  would 
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coyylnni,  T  suggested,  dittperiMps  the  ac- 
toal  dbtanoe  w»  not  abore  e%Af  leagues ; 
wfakh  and  deven,  1  iemazked« 
as  not  imitli  ^bneiciioe*  *  Ah ! 
a  taaaan  :»hait  an  enze  Ueues, 
c*cat  &  pea  prte  U  mdme  chose.'  I  tried 
to  ledoes  him  to  five  leagues,  but  he  then 
diaooTcsed  that  I  was  indbned  tO|>MMi«fer, 
and  vidnng  me  *  bon  voyage,*  our  oonver« 
mieii  dumped,  and  I  pinsoiBd  my  journey; 
**  On  another  oeeaskm,  a  fellow  in  a  coun- 
try town  was  catting  my  hair ;  I  told  him, 
that  in  eoidcr  to  make  it  grow  thick  and  well, 
I  cunaandy  washed  it  with  vinegar,  which 
I  picfiened  greatly  to  oiL  He  agreed  with 
ine  cBtiicly,  that  oil  was  a  naaty  greasy 
tfaov,  and  vinogar  ftr  preferable ;  Baid  he 
had  an  czcdknt  preparatioo  of  the  latter, 
wliich  McMCOiB  ks  Offiders  Anglois  did 
him  tfaehonoortoapprovegreatly,  and  beg- 
ged permission  to  bnng  abottle  of  it  for  my 
i?wpfr<i«»-  He  returned  presenUy,  loaded 
wia  bottles  «  but  as  the  word  ^btrf^  was  writ- 
ten Iqgflily  on  eadi,  I  olqected  to  take  any 
of  dicm.  On  dds  he  remonstrated,  and  as- 
sored  me,  on  his  parole  dlionneur,  that  the 
hoik  was  tme  apice  de  viMoigret  and  I  had 
some  ^BiBcuity  hi  persuading  him  ctvilty  to 
<]mi  die  toon- 

**  But  dMnddent  that  amused  me  most, 
and  whicfa  jFon  may  remember,  as  I  think 
yoa  were  of  the  party,  occurred  at  one  of  the 
palaees  near  Paris,  Saint  Cload,  1  believe. 
We  wen  looking  about  us  in  die  rooms, 
when  an  officer  of  the  national  guard  joined 
oar  party,  and  was  very  dvil  in  ezplammg 
to  us  an  the  cariosities  of  the  phwe.  Ob- 
serving an  allegorical  punting  on  the  eoling 
efooeef  the  apartments,  repiesenting  Mi- 
nerva leading  a  youth  by  the  hand,  I  en- 
mmed  of  our  mend  wKat  it  meant  The 
Tiendtaian,  never  at  a  Ioss,--toi4ouzs  prit 
— lepGsd  direcdy,  *  Oh  I  oui.  Monsieur ; 
c*est  une  Minenre  qui  conduit.'<— Here  he 
WIS  puzzled  for  a  moment— but  taking 
courage,  he  added  Oooking  doubtingly  at 
me,  Iwwever,  as  if  he  did  not  feel  qmte  sure 
of  his  ground) ;  qui  conduit— mac  jeune 
3tw€rve! 

**  This,  to  be  sure,  is  all  ridiculous 
fuuugli.  But  because  I  conceive  our  man- 
BCTi  mig^  be  improved  by  adopting  the 
€MBtjf  of  Frenehmen,  I  by  no  means  re- 
fflmmmd  taking  pattern  by  their  absurdi- 
ties. And,  indeed,  as  Prance  IS  our  nearest 
ncwMioor,  and  her  manners  form  the  most 
strikmc  contrast  to  our  own,  we  are  too  apt 
to  eonnder,  as  Prmeh  grimace^  every  devia- 
tion from  our  more  reserved  or  diurtisi 
habits.  The  truth  is,  that  although  the 
chandcristick  marks  of  French  msnners  are 
easily  defined  by  those  who  have  been  in 
odier  countries,  and  have  attended  to  the 
subject,  yet  many  of  those  whicfa  we  class 
togcuier  as  French  pecuhanties,  are  com- 
moo  to  meet  of  the  continental  nations.  We 
aie  apt  to  oonrider  tile  Spaniards,  for  ex- 
ample, a  haiuhty  rethed  peo[4e.  Yet  one 
finds  many  fittle  acts  of  dvifity  and  at- 
Vol.  V. 


tcniion,  which  we  neglect.  In  uto  among 
tiiem.  Such  as  bowing  to  a  stranger  when 
he  enters  a  ooffise-room,  or  other  place  of 
meeting ;  or,  if  the  esse  seems  to  demand 
so  much  attention,  even  gtnng  so  far  as  to 
i^eak  to  him  ;— addressmg  a  few  words  of 
avility  to  a  shopkeeper,  when  they  go  to 
purchase  any  thing  of  him :— speaking  to  a 
man,  however  low  his  condition,  in  passing 
him  on  the  road  in  travelling.  These,  and 
many  such,  in  my  opinion,  benevolent  cut- 
toms,  prevail  pretty  generally  on  the  conti- 
nent ;  nor  can  I  conceive,  as  their  basis  is ' 
humanity,  that  our  dianity  would  be  at  all 
lowered  by  adopting  them.** 

Of  the  English  bluntnefls  he  speaks 
thus— 

*'  The  word  I  have  adopted  above, 
does  not  convey  a  precise  notion  of  the 
peculiarity  I  wish  to  notice,  nor  am  I  a- 
ware  of  any  English  word  that  does.  The 
French  word  bruiquerie  would  have  given 
my  meaning  better,  but  I  preferred  heading 
my  letter  with  an  English  term,  and  giving 
this  explanaticm.  The  feature  1  wish  to  de- 
scribe under  this  head,  is  a  kind  of  blunt, 
quick,  impatience  of  manner  and  conduct, 
which  is  as  strongly  marked  as  any  of  our 
other  peculiarities.  It  would  seem  to  arise, 
too,  from  the  same  cause  as  some  of  those 
above  described,  though  under  a  different 
ibim.  For  our  feeling  of  independence  gives 
us  a  strong  notion  of  our  own  importance, 
which  manifests  itself  by  impatient  turbu- 
lence of  spirit  and  restlessness  under  re- 
straint, while  it  changes  our  naturally  re- 
served, silent  deportment,  into  an  energetick 
expression  of  our  feelings,  which  is  apt  to 
astonish  and  alarm  fbre^ners  when  they  are 
liable  to  suffer  fimn  its  effects,  and  to  amuse 
tiiem  greatiy  when  they  are  not. 

**  I  have  seen  it  remarked  by  an  old  Spa- 
nish' author,  that  at  the  time  he  wrote  (when 
the  military  reputation  of  Spain  stood  hi^), 
his  countrymen  were  remarkable  for  evmc- 
ing  in  fbrogn  countries  an  overbearing  in- 
soknce  of  behaviour,  whicfa  they  would  not 
have  dared  to  shew  at  home.  Does  not  this 
observation  apply  with  too  mudi  force  to 
our  own  oountrjnmen  in  the  present  day  ?  I 
am  sure  yoa  think  it  does,  and  for  myself  I 
am  convinced  it  requires  all  the  worth,  all 
the  integridr,  and  all  the  valour  displayed  in 
our  gemerai  conduct  abroad,  to  counteract 
the  bad  eflfects  of  the  numerous  deviations 
from  propriety  in  individuals.  In  short,  we 
do  not  act  in  foreign  countries  on  the  system 
(to  use  a  familiar  phrase)  of  *  give  and  take.* 
On  the  contrary,  we  are  too  aptto  expect,  not 
only  an  extreme  degree  of  attention  and  dvi- 
Ihy,  inore  than  we  are  inclined  to  shew  in 
return,  but  we  even  require  the  natives  of  a 
country  to  adapt  their  customs  to  ours.  If 
they  resist  our  attempts  at  innovation,  they 
are  held  cm  to  reproach,  as  an  insolent,  un- 
accommodating race;  and  if  they  yield 
quietiy,  as  most  foreigners,  unaccustomed  to 
such  botMcstms  behaviour  are  disposed  to  do^ 
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thejr  ave  stigmatized  ai  meaa-qrinted  and 
daitaidly.  To  Uioae  who  have  not  witneised 
the  conduct  of  bodies  of  xhtxt  countrymen  in 
fiiraign  lands,  this  description  may  i^pear 
orerdiarged ;  but  to  us  who  bare  so  fre- 
quently had  occasioD  to  deplore  the  ill  e^cts 
psoduced  by  their  impetuousness,  I  think 
you  will  decide  with  me,  that  it  really  is 
not :— and  it  is  evident,  duit  the  gpposs  dis« 
regard  they  frequently  shew  of  the  customs 
of  fbreignen,  proves  very  prejudicial  to  our 
national  interest 

**  On  one  occasion,  I  recollect  a  set  of  Eng« 
Ksh  fineemasons  walking  in  prooessioo  at 
Lisbon,  where  freemasonry  was  prohibited 
under  the  heaviest  penalties.  Such  an  act 
as  this  we  should  have  loudlv  condemned,  if 
put  in  practice  by  the  French  in  anv  of  the 
countries  over  which  they  held  deqpotick 
sway ;  yet  we  think  it  a  good  joke  to  treat 
our  fHends  in  this  way.  The  Portuguese 
government,  however,  were  not  induied  to 
consider  it  in  that  li^t,  and  they  made  a 
serious  remonstrance  to  the  British  minister 
on  Htke  subject ;  for  the  ceremony  had  caus- 
ed a  consiaemble  degree  of  agitation  in  the 
city.  On  first  observing  it,  tiiey  took  it  for 
a  leliffious  procession,  and  turned  out  their 
guaros,  with  the  intention  of  paying  it  divine 
honourtf*  and  when  they  aiscovered  their 
mistake,  they  were  highly  indignant. 

**  At  another  time,  I  remember  a  set  of 
Ei^lish  officers  happened  to  meet  with  a 
table  d'H6te,  the  situation  of  which  they 
found  convenient  for  dining  at  They  ac- 
cordingly resolved  to  frequent  it ;  but  as  the 
table  was  apt  to  be  more  crowded  than  they 
found  agreeable,  they  determined  to  drive 
•way  all  those  who  had  been  previously  ac- 
customed to  dine  there,  and  this  they  soon 
effiM^ted,  by  laughing  at,  and  insulting  them, 
in  every  possibk  way.  The  natural  conse* 
quence  was,  that  the  landlord  became  exas- 
perated at  losing  ao  many  of  his  customeis, 
and  being  an  KngUshman  himself,  he  got 
drunk  one  day,  and  fell  to  abumig  the  offi- 
cers without  mercy:  and  the  affiur  ended 
with  a  battle  royal,  in  which  the  drunken 
landlord  came  off  worst  a  second  time,  and 
his  wife  went  into  hystericks.  I  fear  I  must 
add,  that  those  who  committed  this  outrage, 
were  not  uninstnicted,  raw  boys  (of  which 
description  many  are  found  in  all  armies), 
but  young  men  of  the  best  families  and  edu- 
cation. Nor  an  these  instances  of  brow- 
beating insolence  uncommon,  though  pre- 
dominating more  amoqgst  our  military,  who 
are  wisely  kept  in  so  much  restraint  at  home, 
that  they  are  apt  to  fly  out  a  little  in  foreign 
countries,  where  the  profession  of  arms  is 
perniittcd,  in  some  sort,  to  take  the  lead. 
The  independent  feelings  of  Englishmen 
carry  them  frequently  so  &r  in  this  reelect, 


*  It  is  the  custom  in  that,  and,  I  suppose, 
in  all  other  Roman  CatholidL  countries,  for 
the  ffuaids  to  turn  out  and  present  arms  to 
ihejiostt  whenever  it  passes  near  th^ir  Post, 
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that  I  own  am  apt  to  fed  nervous  when  Imeet 
them,  in  situations  where  an  opportunity  of- 
fers for  shewing  their  contempt  of  foreis 
and  foreign  customs.  Iknewasetofl 
lish  ofl&«s,  for  euunple,  who  were  in  I 
habit  of  going  every  night  to. a  foreign 
theatre,  where  they  had  a  box ;  and  carry- 
ing laige  sticks  in  meir  hands,  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  thumpinp  vdiemently  on  the  floor, 
and  against  the  sides  of  the  box,  with  them, 
when  they  chose  to  express  their  approbation 
or  discontent ;  and  occasionally  calling  out 
to  their  friends  in  other  parts  of  the  house, 
to  the  great  dismay  of  the  audience.** 

To  U8^  however,  the  moet  interest- 
ing parts  of  the  present  volume  are 
those  in  which  the  author  delivers  his 
quiet  sensible  opinions  concerning  the 
mode  in  which  Englishmen  conduct 
themselves  at  home  and  among  them- 
selves. Of  these  the  chapter  on  Sh  v- 
M  Bss  is  the  first 

^*  Under  this  head  a  vast  variety  of 
extraordinary  manner  and  conduct  is  con- 
tained. The  general  term  by  which  the 
French  designate  it  (mauvaise  hoote),  I 
think,  descnbes  it  fairly ;  for,  whether  it 
proceed  from  a  good  or  a  bad  motive,  it 
must  be  acknowledged  a  defect,  and  its  re- 
moval considered  dmrable,  its  visible  eflfects 
beinff  nearly  the  same,  whatever  the  cause 
may  be.  It  requires,  indeed,  a  great  deal 
of  discernment,  and  frequently  a  long  ac- 
quaintance with  the  persons  labouring  under 
mis  distressing  malady,  to  enable  us  to  de- 
cide on  the  real  cause  that  produces  it.  Fo- 
reigncn,  1  do  not  speak  of  Frenchmen  akme, 
accuse  us  of  being  all  more  or  less  tainted 
with  this  disease.  Doubdess  they  perceive 
it,  or  diiey  would  not  be  unanimous,  aa  I 
believe  they  are,  in  expressing  the  opinion  s 
and  though  we,  from  closer  observation^ 
are  apt  to  discriminate,  and  to  terai  this 
man  cold  and  reserved,  and  another  frank 
and  sprightly ;  we  may  discover,  I  believe^ 
if  we  chuse  to  look  candidly  and  fiurly  into 
our  own  minds,  that  most  of  us  are  in  some 
degree  influenced  by  the  feeling  which  give 
rise  to  the  shy  reserve  of  which  foreigners 
complain.  We  do  not  scruple  to  regard 
Frenchmen,  in  a  mass,  as  volatile,  lomiari- 
ouB,  and  impertinent;  Germans  as  blunt 
and  phlegmatic ;  and  Spaniards  as  pomnoua, 
haughty^  and  indolent;  ought  we,  there- 
fore, to  be  offimded  at  their  describing  us 
generally  by  some  of  our  less  frvourable 
characteristics,  and  reprassnting  us  as  a  mo- 
rose, uncivil,  unoourteous  race  ? 

•*  Do  youreodUect,  my  ftiend,  your  com- 
ing up  to  me  at  the  Opoa  in  London,  some 
years  ago,  and  idling  me  you  had  just  dia- 
covered  why  foreigners  disliked  us  so  much  ? 
«  Believe  me,*  ad£d  you,  *  it  is  because  we 
never  ofier  them  snuff!*  You  then  described 
having  placed  yourself  at  the  end  of  one  of 
the  scats  in  the  pit,  where  you  were  greatly 
incommoded  by  want  of  room.  Having 
sttfiered  this  incoavcnieDce  to  some  time^  i^ 
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90Bmnd  to  yoa  to  dRf  ft  pinch  of  niifr  to 
ft  fotrign  gendwnimiitdng  next  you.  Your 
stntogooD  ineceedod  perftdfy*  The  fo> 
lOBis't  ttnirik  widi  iIhs  wiooiimimmi  instanoe 
of  pattcDOi,  b^gfto*  the  moment  he  had  le- 
envod  it,  to  shove  and  hustle  fthout  in  ft 
paiiee  ip«f ,  hot  so  eflectnaOy,  that  he  soon 
prooced  yoo  ft  sopembundanoe  of  mom. 

**  Tooroboerratioo  was  founded  in  a  cor- 
net knowledge  of  human  natme.  AUdvi* 
IM.  bcingB  are  gratified  bj  these  litde  at- 
tcndoDB  and  eirihties ;  and,  however  back- 
waid  we  may  be  to  acknowledge  it,  we  are 
trnemlixd,  inasmuch  as  we  are  deficient  in 
Aose  pnctioes  whidi  aflbrd  univemd  satis- 


**  Then  h  no  end  to  the  various  ways  in 
jMA  tins  friling  shews  itself.  I  reoofleet 
some  yean  ago  being  introduced  to  an  emi- 
nent  pnblie  character.  The  introduction 
WM  jiiD|waed  to  me  by  an  intimate  IHend 
of  hs,  at  whose  house  we  met ;  diere  was 
therefine  no  intrusion  on  my  part  When  I 
had  mode  my  bow,  I  naturally  expected  him, 
as  die  greatest  man,  to  speak  to  me.  Butno: 
he  stared,  blushed  like  a  ^roung  fpA,  seem- 
ed to  make  an  cfibrtwidun  hmiMlf  to  call 
m  a  word  or  two ;  but  not  succeeding  in 
his  aitenmt,  he  stalked  awmr  without  utter- 
ing a  syimile.  This  we  cafi  shyness ;  but 
bj  what  cause,  or  combination  of  causes,  it 
is  praduced,  it  is  diflkuh  to  detomine.  It 
K  not,  however,  a  manner  lor  nmtation. 

•  •  •  •  ' 

**  One  man  I  know,  who,  if  you  cal!  on 
hma,  win  probably  look  ftowninglv  at  you, 
widiiottt  speaking  when  tou  are  shewn  into 
the  room,  and  then  turn  bis  back  upon  you. 
Bat  he  does  not  mean  to  express  '  get  out* 
by  ifaia.  It  is  his  manner  ;  and  he  is,  in 
other  reipects,  a  worthy,  excellent  man,  ot 
gcDtkminly  ftelings  anid  prindples. 

**  But  without  descending  to  particular 
instsnees  of  conduct,  this  feature  in  our 
national  diancter  is  so  obvious  as  to  afibrd 
abmdant  ground  for  general  remark  It 
is  wefl  kiMwn,  for  instance,  that  if  two 
Eni^idi  g^danm  meet  acddentaHy  as 
aUangers  in  a  room,  they  do  not  consider 
tbemsdves  bound,  snrcdycvcn  at  liberty! 
to  speak  to  each  other ;  and  if  one  happens 
to  niTe  less  English  coldness  than  the  otner, 
he  atin  fears  to  address  his  companion,  lest 
he  should  sulnect  himsdf  to  a  suspidous 
ghmoe,  and  a  dry  monosyllable  as  his  reply. 

*  Sir,'  said  Dr  Johnson  (who  will  not  be 
Kcused  of  partiality  to  foreign  manners) 

*  this  is  to  be  ignorant  of  the  common 
lights  of  humanity.* 

**  Ally  person  going  to  one  of  the  public 
offices  in  London,  to  obtain  an  audience  of 
a  great  man,  will  be  struck  with  a  strong 
exemplification  of  this  unamiable  peculi- 
arity. It  has  happened  to  me  several  times 
u»  attend  in  one  of  the  waiting  rooms  on 
these  occagons,  and  on  entermg  the  apart- 
meat,  I  have  found,  perhaps  tluree  or  four 
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gentlemen  assembled  for  the  same  purpose, 
but  so  careful  not  to  intrude  on  eadi  others 
eonversatioa  or  even  notice,  that  they  have 
retired  into  separate  comers  of  the  room, 
and  given  tbemsdves  up  to  silent  medita- 
tion. I  have  seen  the  number  encrease 
rually  to  twenty  or  thirtv,  and  thou^ 
room  would  not  afibrd  a  comer  for 
each,  it  b  whimaeal  to  observe  the  ingenui- 
ty with  which  they  contrive  to  divide  the 
space  amongst  them,  with  the  same  object 
evidently  in  view ;  viz.  that  of  shuiming 
all  intercourse  with  thdr  neighbour.  One 
win  seat  himself  on  a  Uble,  and  earnestly 
watch  the  motion  of  his  swinging  1^; 
another  will  turn  his  back  on  the  rest  of 
the  party,  and  amuse  himsdf  by  looking 
out  at  the  wmdow ;  while  a  third  will  place 
himsdf  directlv  before  the  fire,  and  calluig 
in  the  aid  of  his  coat  skirts  to  exdudehS 
oompanions  from  a  sight  of  it,  will  remain 
with  his  eyes  fixed  on  vacancy  till  one  side 
is  wdl  roasted ;  and  then  he  wfll  turn  the 
other.  Many  amongst  the  number  doubt- 
less feel  as  I  do  on  these  occadons,  and 
wish  nncerdy  to  break  the  solemn  ^oom 
by  friendly  intercourse,  but  are  withheld  by 
the  same  cause  that  often  deters  me,  that  is, 
the  fear,  perhaps  frequently  groundless,  of 
a  repulse ;  for  a  man  must  be  indeed  for 
gone  in  John  BuUism  who  would  absolute* 
fy  take  offehce  at  an  overture  plainly  die* 
tated  by  dvility,  or  a  desire  to  be  sodaL** 

Re8£kv£^  which  our  author  treats 
of  in  a  separate  chapter^  seems  to  aa 
to  be  ratner  a  different  manifeatation 
of  the  same  defect.  The  foUowing  re- 
marks,  however,  aie  highly  worthy  of 
attention : 

*'  That  whidi  frequently  adds  to  the  re^ 
terve  of  our  manners,  particularly  in  Lon* 
don,  is  the  foolish  droid  many  fed  of  being 
conddered  dther  too  poor  to  give  entertain- 
ments, or  not  of  sufiident  importance  to  be 
admitted  into  the  cUssination  of  high  life— . 
They  pretend  therefore  to  engagements 
whidi  they  have  not,  and  return  to  pass 
that  time  uncomfortably  at  home  which 
might  be  spent  more  agreeably  with  thdr 
friends,  if  they  could  prevail  on  tbemsdves 
to  break  the  ceremonious  ice  of  foshion, 
and  to  be  sodal  in  spite  of  so  many  freez- 
ing examples  to  the  contrary.  For  though 
epKurianism  is  a  vice  of  the  age,  and  it  is 
too  much  the  fashion  to  talk  ud  think  of 
luxurious  eating  and  drinking,  doubtless 
every  one  has  some  friends  who  will  be  ^lad 
to  viat  him  for  die  sake  of  a  social  meetmg, 
and  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  guttling.—. 
Or  if  a  man  makes  up  his  mind  that  he 
cannot  afford  to  give  mnnen  of  any  kind, 
surdy  it  is  better  for  him  to  tell  his  friends 
so  frankly,  and  to  request  to  see  them  at  his 
house  after  he  has  gone  through  the  cere- 
mony of  dining  with  his  family.  This, 
you  know,  is  tlie  general  style  of  going  on 
m  foreign  countries,  and  the  introduction  of 
the  custom,  in  London  would  be  ddightfril, 
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I  know  I  have  fdt  the  want  of  it  kcenlj* 
and  80  must  ereiy  one  in  my  ritiiation..  ■ 
For,  as  aodety  is  constituted  atpnsent, 
none  but  persons  of  high  rank  or  preat  con- 
nections  can  find  their  way  into  it  without 
much  labour  and  difficultv ;  and,  when  one 
has  attuned  it,  is  it  worth  the  trouble  ?  I 
never  heard  any  one,  except  now  and  then 
a  very  young  gu-1,  at  her  first  going  out, 
say  that  the  mobbii^  of  a  London  rout  was 
any  thing  but  insipid.  If  a  man*s  connec- 
tions enable  him,  as  a  thing  of  course,  to 
fall  into  this  dull  routine,  he  often  follows 
it  because  there  is  nothing  more  rational  to 
be  had.  But  how  many  hundreds  of  unfor- 
tunate beings  there  are,  who  woidd  fidn 
think  themselves  gentlemen,  but  who  are  as 
much  excluded  m>m  this  senseless  amuse- 
ment, even  as  tlie  Jew  boys  who  cany  or- 
anges about  the  streets. 

•(  I  have  oAen  been  amused,  by  being 
told  in  dit  coundj,  *  well,  I  suppose  you 
win  be  very  gay  m  town.*  Now  my  gaie^ 
when  in  London  consists  in  this  t  I  walk 
about  the  town  as  much  as  I  please  during 
the  morning,  and  see  all  the  gay  carriages 
and  people.  I  meet  such  of  my  friends  as 
happen  to  be  out,  and  after  nodding  to  them 
till  1  am  tired,  1  return  to  my  solitary  home. 
I  have  then  the  choice  of  dining^at  a  tavern 
or  at  my  lodging ;  after  which,  f  may  either 
go  to  the  play  or  the  opera,  or  I  may  sit  at 
fiome  alone  tf  I  prefer  it.  Bting  acquaint- 
ed with  a  good  many  fatTiilies  in  London,  I 
make  a  point,  not  being  fond  of  a  Golitaiy 
life,  to  leave  a  card  at  each  of  their  houses. 
Some  three  or  four,  perhaps,  (who  are  always 
the  same,  unoongealed  even  by  the  atmos- 
phere of  London)  write  me  a  cordial  note, 
and  ask  when  I  can  give  them  the  pleasure 
of  my  company.  But,  for  the  most  part, 
no  notice  is  taloen  of  m^  call  for  five  or  six 
weeks,  at  the  end  of  which,  perhaps  the  visit 
b  returned  ;  and,  if  the  person  b  a  near  re- 
lation or  connection,  he  considers  one  invita- 
tion to  meet  a  family  party  during  my  stay 
•s  very  handsome  treatment.  Ifhe  has  no 
such  motive,  he  does  not  invite  me  to  his 
house  at  all,  but  expresses  a  hope,  if  I 
chance  to  meet  him  m  the  street,  that  be 
may  see  more  of  me  wxt  time  I  come  to 
town,  and  the  meeting  is  adjourned  sine  die ; 
for,  perhaps,  I  am  then  preparii^  to  leave 
the  country  again  for  an  unlimitea  period.** 

The  letter  on  cutting  is  abundantly 
iranchanU 

**  Another  most  unamlable  practice 
which  I  observe  to  prevail  in  this  coun- 
try more  than  ever ;  I  am  ashamed  to  call 
h  a  national  peculiarity,  and  yet  I  fear  it  is 
one ;  is  that  vidgarly  known  by  the  term 
*  cutting,*  And  unaccounuble  as  it  may 
appear,  the  example  of  this  gothick  custom 
is  m  b^  that  class,  whurh  in  foteign  coun- 
tries is  justly  considered  the  pattern  of  po- 
liteness and  urbanity,  thou^  not  always,  I 
tVar,  entitled  to  the  same  diancter  in  this. 
I  am  not  now  speaking  of  the  sort  of  rule 
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which  our  cold  habits  of  nserfts  have  ( 
blished  in  high  life ;  of  not  oonoeiviBg  our- 
selves bound  to  know  a  person  a^ain  whom 
we  may  have  met  a  dozeniimes  IB  society^ 
and  conversed  with  each  time ;  unless  we 
happen  to  have  been  fonnaBy  iBtroduoed  t» 
him.  This,  to  be  sure,  is  in  itself  extraoe- 
ly  unsocial,  though,  perhaps,  in  part  to  be 
excused,  by  our  invincible  dispositioB  Ic^  ta- 
dtumity.  But  the  term  cafl/i«!^eannotfoir« 
ly  be  mlied  to  this  practices  In  A^Ciram^ 
it,  I  shmud  say,  that  to  cut  a  penon,  is  tts 
pretend  to  lose  ODe*s  memoKy  suddady,  as 
for  as  it  reguds  the  recollection  of  that  per-  . 
son ;  and  this  is  mauifosiedt  either  by  tam- 
ing the  head  away,  and  sneaking  by  him» 
when  we  meet  him ;  or  dae,  if  we  can  mus- 
ter assurance  enoi^,  by  slsnag  fiiU  in  hiv 
foce,  without  altering  a  muscle  of  ow  own« 
and  assuming  an  expressian  of  unoonceni* 
whidi  says,  ^  I  never  saw  too  before  in  all 
my  life!*  This  last  is  considered  the  cut  de- 
dsive,  and  it  seldom  hiqfipens,  under  diesfr 
drcumstanoes,  that  the  acquaintanoe  is  ever 
renewed. 

**  It  is  ofVen  difficult  to  siumise  fipom  a^at 
cause  this  and^milar  acts  of  tndvili^  pro* 
cecd.  Sometimes,  and  not  ttnfire<|ueBdy,  I 
believe  it  is  caused,  when  it  adopts  a  las* 
decisive  tone  by  modest  diffidence,  whidi 
retires  firom  observation  and  feacs  fcpulse. 
A  state  of  mind  unknown  in  other  eountiies  $ 
because  in  them  the  same  sort  of  icpnlie  is 
not  experienced,  and  therefore  not  looked 
for.  But  there  is  no  doubt  this  practioe, 
when  it  assumes  the  bold  insoient  fonn  abcpve 
described,  is  occasioned  by  a  hai^ty  valgar 
claim  to  superior!^.  At  lesat,  I  do  not  see 
how  charity,  extended  to  its  utmost  Unaits* 
can  explain  it  more  fovourably.  Peifaapa, 
for  example,  you  are  aoquaintad  with  a  man 
of  equal  rank  with  yoursdf,  but  who  fondea 
himself  a  person  of  greater  importance,  from 
some  acdoental  dicumstance  of  wenkh,  ood<- 
nection  with  people  of  high  siBtion,  or  some 
such  cause.  WeB,  you  meet  thia  man  in  a 
quiet  comer,  where  there  isno  loom  fos  dia> 
play,  and  you  converse  together  in  an  easy 
unreserved  manner.  The  following  daj^ 
perhaps,  you  faU  inwidi  the  same  gentle- 
man again,  in  a  more  puUick  nlace,  when 
he  will  either  make  you  a  distant  bow* 
which  marks  his  daim  to  supenodty,  or  a* 
void  you  alto^^er. 

*'  As  this  IS  a  tiidc  our  country  men  are 
not  so  much  in  the  habit  of  sporting  abroad* 
perhaps  from  being  unaccustomed  to  it« 
^rour  memory  wiU  not  serve  you  to  recoBect 
Its  prevalence  in  this  country.  But  I  assure 
you,  %xpcm  my  honour,  such  incidents  as  the 
above  occur  here  every  hour,  and  are  there- 
fore not  thought  remarkable. 

*  If  not  sofreqnent  would  not  this  be  straiwe  ? 
That  *tis  so  frequent ;  this  is  stranger  stm  !* 

«« WhattnstigBtes  to  this  IrutMiyil  can- 
not  term  it  AarMMii/jr)  of  conduct,  is,  I  ima- 
gine, the  absurd  cr^  ftk  by  the  person 
gml^  of  it,  lest  his  dignity  shculd  be  km- 
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tred  by  hii  bei^g  seen  to  convene  with  one 
of  *■  no  »rt  of  cousequcnce  i  as  poor  fellows 
like  fou  and  I  are  styled  b^  such  as  these. 

**  Sow^  a  slight  acquaintance  with  hu- 
OMD  natore,  as  pourtrayed  in  history,  is  suf- 
fident  to  eonvince  us  that  some  such  conduct 
as  I  haw  above  attempted  to  describe, 
has  ever  pecvatled,  more  or  less,  in  the  world, 
and  we  need  only  turn  to  the  instructive 
pages  of  Gil  Bias  to  leam,  that  in  other 
coontries  as  well  as  our  own,  persons  raised 
suddenly  finom  obscurity  to  an  elevated  sta- 
tioa,  are  apt  to  fiill  into  this  disgraceful  er- 
ror. But  what  1  contend  for  is,  that  with 
us  the  ianlt  (I  might  almost  call  it  vice)  is 
not  confined  to  those  of  the  above  descrip* 
tioa.  In  this  rich  commercial  country,  in- 
stances, of  course,  abound  more  than  else* 
where,  of  sudden  accumulations  of  fortune, 
and  extraoidinaiy  changes  of  situation ;  nor 
can  we  ieel  mudi  surprize  at  observing  a 
conesponding  change  of  manners  in  the  per- 
sons thus  suddenly  exalted.  Indeea,  a 
Bonigcois  gentilhorame,  brought  at  once 
from  the  counting-house  to  the  House  of 
Lends,  or  at  least  to  associate  with  the  Mem- 
btss  of  that  House,  may  naturally  be  ex- 
pected to  fiJl  into  some  absuidities;  and 
though  the  metamorphosis  is  not  so  instan« 
lanenus  it  is  nearly  as  complete  with  respect 
to  his  wife  and  daughters,  as  that  of  Ndl 
in  the  Faice;  themorc,  any  vagaries  they 
give  into  are  easQy  excused  by  people  of 
candour.  But  I  must  own,  it  has  ever  been 
matter  of  astonishment  to  me,  that  men 
boni  to  high  rank,  and  accustomed  from 
ihczr  cradles  to  the  sound  oi  titles,  and  to 
the  adventitiotts  drcumstanoes  of  wealth  and 
station,  should  wo  for  deviate  from  the  dig- 
nified conduct  they  are  obvidusly  called  on 
to  exerose,  and  should  lend  Uie  authoritv  of 
their  example  to  a  pnM:tice  alike  hateful  in 
itSdf,  and  prejudicial  to  the  society  of  their 
own  cDontry.** 

The  "  Superciliousness  of  high  life" 
is  discuased  in  a  manner  equuly  ra- 
tMNud  and  more  fUUy.  But  we  have 
room  for  no  more  than  the  following 


tair  and  tone  of  insolent  superiori^ 
too  eommonly  assomed  by  persons  of  rank 
and  ftshion  in  this  country  u  very  offensive, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  veiy  surprising.  Info- 
re^  countries,  it  is  always  oonsidered  the 
mark  of  a  *  nouveau  riche;'  but  here,  I 
think,  it  is  not  unfirefpiently  observable  in  die 
oamieit  of  perrais  of  the  oldest  and  most 
respectable  fomiliesL  In  short,  I  am  inclined 
to  consider  it  one  of  the  most  striking  cha- 
racterisdcks  by  which  to  distinguish  high 
tank  and  station  in  this  country. 

■*  When  evinced  in  a  haughtv  cold  re- 
serve, tfaesupercHiousneseof  high  Ufeisvery 
reprdiensible ;  but  by  far  the  worst  jdiarac- 
ter  It  assumes  is  that  of  affected  oondescen- 
sion.  I  rcoolleet  a  fine  lady  once,  whom  I 
had  not  seen  for  some  time  before,  asking 
me,  b^  way  of  great  dvility,  how  1  had  let^ 
my  Ihcnda  «  Irdand.-*!  had  never  been  in 
Irdand  in  my  lifoi 
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'*  Any  species  of  manner  that  says  as 
plainly  as  words  can  utter  it,  *  I  am  greatly 
supenor  to  you,*  must  be  distressing  to  the 
person  addressed,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
desirable.  As  Sir  Thomas  Browne  empha- 
ucally  observes,  *  Think  not  that  manaind 
liveth  but  for  a  few,  and  that  the  rest  are 
bom  but  to  serve  those  ambitions,  which 
make  but  flies  of  men,  and  wildernesses  of 
whole  nations.' 

"  To  exemplify  the  sort  of  insolence  I 
have  condemned  above,  I  will  mention  an 
anecdote  or  two. — A  fnend  of  mine,  by  birth 
and  education  a  gentleman,  and  of  prepos- 
sessing and  extremely  d,vU  manners,  hap- 
pened to  be  crossing  over  with  his  horses, 
horn  Cakis  to  Dover,  and  finding  the  mas- 
ter of  the  packet  inclined  to  imixise  oa  him^ 
he  went  up  to  an  English  gentleman  whom 
he  saw  standing  on  the  quay,  and  who,  h» 
understood,  was.  going  on  board  the  sam» 
vessel,  and  suggested  to  him,  diat  they 
should  make  a  joint  arrangement  in  order 
to  avoid  being  cheated.  The  gentleman* 
who  proved  afterwards  to  be  a  man  of  rank* 
replied  with  the  utmost  haughtiness,, « I  do 
not  chuse  any  body.  Sir,  to  intei&re  with 
my  arrattgcmcnU.* 

'*  AnoUier  fnend  of  mine  recently  return- 
ed from  a  long  residence  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try, took  up  his  abode  in  London  at  one  of 
the  most  fashionable  hotels.  Going  into  the 
coffee-room  one  evening  in  cold  weather, 
and  observmg  a  lar^  table  placed  before  the 
fire,  and  a  solitary  mdividual  seated  at  one 
end  of  it,  he  forgot  the  ooldnessof  English  eti- 
quette for  the  moment,  and  placing  a  candle 
at  the  otlier  end  of  the  table,  as  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  do  abroad,  sat  down  to  read 
the  newspaper.  His  companion,  exasperat- 
ed at  so  much  disrespect,  but  not  deigning 
to  address  him,  called  out  immediately,  in 
the  insolent  tone  of  a  man  of  fashion,  *  Wait- 
er !  take  away  that  candle.'  M ^  friend  quiet- 
ly told  him  bis  mind,  gave  mm  his  name, 
and  left  the  room.  The  aggressor,  afier  a 
little  reflection,  very  proper^apologized  for 
his  conduct. 

■*  It  may  be  renurked,  that  an  incident 
of  this  kind  would  not  have  occurred  in  a 
foreign  country,  because,  sitting  down  in  a 
publick  room,  at  the  same  table  with  a 
stranger,  is  a  custom  that  prevails  generally 
on  the  continent  But  the  complaint,  in 
this  case,  concerns  tlie  harshness  of  manner 
adopted  to  correct  a  venial  offence ;  if  it  can 
be  called  an  offence  at  all;  nor  do  I  believe 
a  leufithUmaUe  man  would  have  paid  any 
attention  to  the  drcumstaoce. 

"  I  remember,  too,  once  when  I  was  re- 
turning from  France,  on  stopping  to  change 
horses  at  a  small  place  near  tne  coast,  I  was 
taking  some  refreshment  at  the  inn,  when 
two  English  travellers,  of  the  higher  class, 
stopped  at  the  house  for  the  same  purpose. 
Seeing  they  were  f^esh  from  England,  I  na- 
turally'observed  their  conduct  On  being 
shewn  into  the  public  room  in  which  I  was, 
they  strutted  in  with  their  hats  on«  stared 
at  me,  and  walked  out  again,  calfing  in  a 
peremptory  tone  for  some  cold  meat    The 
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lancQady  placed  it  for  them  attheftirther 
end  of  my  table,  which  was  so  lon^  that  we 
flhould  have  been  separated  by  a  distance  of 
several  feet  But  1  foresaw  that  tliis  ar- 
rangement would  Dot  do,  and  therefore 
watdied  their  return  with  some  degree  of 
cariosity.  Acoordin^^y,  when  they  return- 
ed from  inspecting  their  carriage,  they  were 
greatly  disconcerted  at  finding  the  refresh- 
ment  they  had  ordered  placed  on  my  table, 
and  immediately  called  to  the  waiter  with  a 
Ibok  of  hoirour,  to  remove  it  to  a  distimt 
oonier  of  the  room. 

**  Now  this  happened  at  a  vety  interest- 
ing period  of  publick  events,  and,  as  I  wore 
a  red  coat,  they  might  naturally  conclude  I 
was'an  English  officer,  and  might  have  wish- 
ed to  gratify  their  curiosity,  by  asking  me 
ouestions  concerning  the  state  of  affairs  in 
me  interiour.  Any  being  but  an  Bnglish- 
man  would  have  acted  difierently  under  si- 
milar circumstance.  Had  I  observed  any 
thing  like  d{/pdence  in  their  manner,  I 
should  have  assured  them,  that  their  sitting 
at  the  same  table,  would  be  rather  agree- 
able than  troublesome  to  me  ;-^ut  I  was 
convinced,  by  their  style,  that  any  overture 
on  my  part  would  be  deemed  an  intrusion ; 
and  as  they  gave  me  no  &ir  opportunity  of 
addressing  them,  I  left  them  to  entertain 
each  other  in  their  comer.** 

"  It  is  mortifying  to  confess  it,  but  really 
the  kind  of  contempt  evinced  by  a  man  of 
distinction  or  fatfiwn  (for  there  is  too  much 
resemblance  in  their  unfavourable  peculia- 
rities) towards  the  other  dasses  of  sode^, 
approaches  in  no  very  distant  degree  to  the 
hatred  of  the  different  cattr*  in  India  to- 
wards each  other.  In  general,  a  man  of  fii- 
however,  is  conscious  only  of  two 
s;  his  own,  consisting  of  a  few  hundreds; 
and  the  people,  amounting  to  several  mil- 
lions. For,  in  his  estimation,  every  man, 
however  *  dignified  by  wisdom,  bravery,  or 
virtue  ;*  however  distinguisheil  for  talent  or 
estimable  qualities,  is  counted  as  dross,  as 
nothing,  unless  he  happen  to  hat^e  been  ini- 
tiated in  the  senseless  myf>teriu*s  of  fashion- 
able absurdity. 

*'  I  reeoUect  being  struck  with  the  remark 
of  a  great  wit,  who  was  himself  a  man  of 
high  nunily  and  large  forttme,  and  therefore 
as  mudi  in  the  society  of  the  great  world  as 
he  chose  to  be  *  These  fellows,*  said  he, 
speaking  of  men  of  fashion,  *  will  not  oon- 
desoend  to  speak  to  a  man,  unless  he  hap- 
pens to  dine  at  the  same  cook-shop  !*  Allud- 
mg  to  the  contempt  with  which  a  member 
of  the  dub  most  in  vogue  speaks  of  tliose  a 
step  or  two  lower  in  fashionable  estimation. 
This  illiberal,  ezduding  system,  I  trust,  in- 
fluences, in  its^  full  extent,  only  the  rigid 
votaries  of  fashion,  who  are  so  immersed  in 
worldly  pursuits  as  to  become  quite  callous 
to  the  ftielings  of  their  neighbours.  Though 
I  regret  to  say,  that  som^ing  of  the  same 
spirit  pervades  all  classes  of  gentry  in  this 
country.  Pew  persons  are  so  absurd  as  to 
adopt  a  prejudice  against  a  man,  because  his 
coat  is  not  made  by  Mr  — >  or  his  panta- 
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loons  by  Mr  — .*  But  if  they  will  con« 
'  sider  the  matter  fiiirly,  many  wUl  find,  that 
their  dislikes  are  frequently  occasioned  by 
causes  nearly  as  trifling,  and  which  have 
fuhUm  for  their  basis.  Indeed,  it  appears 
to  me,  that  in  spite  of  our  boasted  daun  to 
independence,  there  is  no  people  in  Europe 
such  thorough  slaves  to  fashion  and  prece- 
dent as  oundves.  A  native  of  a  foreign 
country  may  act  as  he  pleases  (provided  he 
act  with  decorum)  and  not  subject  himself 
to  observation.  If  he  is  poor,  he  may  live 
in  a  poor  lodging,  in  a  poor  street ;  if  tic 
has  no  carriage  of  his  own,  he  may  get  into 
a  hackney  coach,  and  tske  his  wtfe  and 
daughters  with  him ;  which  few  men  in  this 
country,  above  the  middling  dass,  dare  dow 
When  prejudices  such  as  these  are  adverted 
to,  we  satisfy  oursdves  by  observing,  that 
in  different  nations  there  must  be  different 
customs.  It  is  not  the  custom  here,  for 
ladies  to  go  aboutin  dirty  hackney  coaches* 
nor  fbr  a  gentleman  to  hide  his  head  in  a 
miserable  shabby  place.  As  far  as  deanli- 
ness  interferes,  I  am  ready  to  allow  the  con- 
sideration to  have  its  due  weight  But  let 
a  hackney  coach  be  ptvduced,  perfectly  new 
and  dean,  and  I  doubt  whedier  the  difficul- 
ty, in  manyinstan(^  would  be  removed. 
It  is  the  dread  of  bdng  seen  in  an  inferiour 
situation,  that  chiefly  influences  the  conduct 
on  these  occasions. — Now,  surdy  fordgnerSt 
who  are  in  a  great  measure  free  ttata  these 
prejudices,  enjoy  life  more  thoroughly  in 
consequence ;  while  they  act  much  more  ra- 
tionally than  poor  gentlemen  in  this  country, 
who  are  constantly  striving  to  rival  the  rich 
in  all  expenses  Uiat  come  at  all  within  their 
means.  This  spirit  is  now  carried  so  far 
amongst  us,  that  young  men  of  scarcdy  any 
fortune,  flock  to  taverns  of  the  most  expen- 
sive kind ;  and  an  ensign  in  the  army  is  not 
satisfied,  unless  he  pays  the  same  pnces  fot 
his  dothes  as  a  prince  of  the  blood  I 

**  However,  let  those  that  chuse  it,  per- 
severe in  a  system  of  life  to  which  custom 
has  habituated  them ;  but  do  not  let  them 
carry  their  prejuctioes  so  fiv  as  to  despise 
foreigners,  and  those  among  our  own  coun- 
trymen^who  have  courage  to  act  more  wisdy. 
It  is  really  very  vulgar  to  be  proud  of  liclica* 
when  we  do  possess  them ;  but  the  height 
of  folly  to  pretend  to  them  when  we  possess 
them  noL*^ 

There  would  he  much  inopudence 
in  our  hazarding  any  additional  re- 
marks of  our  own  on  these  heads.— 
We  leave  our  English  neighbours  to 
profit  as  they  chose  by  the  hints  of 
their  firm  but  gentle  castigator. 


*  I  forbear  mentioning  the  names,  for 
fsar  of  betraying  my  own  ignorance.— >Au* 
TuoK*s  Note. 

We  oursdves  patronice  Stolze  for  our 
coats,  and  Christie  for  the  nether  integu* 
meats,— 'REviEWEa*8  Note. 
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TmM£  who  ne  food  of  obeerriiig  the 
dianges  duU  take  place  in  the  man- 
Den  and  coatoms  of  nations^  the  sort 
of  Femliia  of  the  globe  which  particu- 
lu*  fiiahions  are  at  all  timefl  making. 
must  of  course  be  familiar  with  the 
travels  of  Paul  Hentzner,  a  Grerman 
Efuditus,  who  visited  this  island  in 
the  ragn  of  Elizabeth.  A  Vansla- 
tioQ  of  his  book  was  published  by 
Honee  Walpole^  at  Strawberry  hill; 
bat  as  we  have  no  copy  of  that  in  our 
poBsessicm,  we  must  oe  excused  if  we 
quote  from  the  original  a  short  pas- 
sage whidi  strikes  us^  and  will  strike 
our  readers,  as  containing  as  lively  an 
instance  of  the  mutability  of  modes 
as  oould  well  be  wished  for.  This 
Bohemian  travelling  tutor  stares  at 
nothing  ao  much  in  England  as  the 
ftshioQ  (^misabile  dictu  H  of  smoking 
tobooDO.  At  that  perioa  it  seems  it 
was  the  costom  for  all  ''  your  gal« 
lanta**  to  take  their  pipes  with  them 
whoi  tliey  went  to  the  play— and,  by 
die  bye,  the  puffing  of  so  many  lusty 
pqfinmers  must  undoubtedly  have 
been  very  serviceable  to  the  manager 
in  producing  a  seemly  d^ree  of  ne- 
bolosity  whoi  battles  were  to  be  re- 
presented ou  the  stage.  It  is  amusing 
eaao^  to  observe  the  pains  which 
our  German  takes  to  give  his  own 
ooontrymen  some  faint  idea  of  an 
utenaQ  which  is  now  so  fiuniliar  to 
them  as  the  tobacco  pipe--''  Utun- 
tur,"  says  he,  ''  in  hisce  spectaculis. 
sient  et  alibi  ubicuraque  locorum  sint 
AiigU,  herba  nicotiand  quam  Ameri- 
cane  idiomati  tobaca  nuncupant  {Pae» 
turn  alii  dicunt)  hoc  modo  frequen- 
tiasime.  Fistuue  in  hunc  finem  ex 
a^;iIlA  fkdm,  orificio  posteriori,  dic- 
tam  herbam,  probe  exsiccatam  ita  ut 
in  pulverem  facile  ridigi  possit,  im- 
mittnnt,  et  igni  admoto  accendunt, 
unde  flimna  ab  anteriori  parte  ore 
attrahitor,  qui  per  nares  rursum  tan- 
qnam  per  innimibulum  exit,  et  phleg- 
ms eC  capitisd  eflnxiones  magn&  copi& 
aecum  edudt."  In  order  to  complete 
his  picture  of  spectacular  luxury,  he 
adds,  *'  circomferuntur  insuper  in 
bine  thcadris  varii  fnictus  veniues,  ut 
poma,  pjn,  nuoes,  et  pro  radone  tem- 
poris,  etunn  vinnm  et  cefevisia"  Were 
nothing  bat  the  comfort  of  the  indi- 


vidual spectator  to  be  considered,  we 
must  own  that  we  should  very  much 
approve  of  seeing  this  old  fkshion  re- 
vived ;  and  hesitate  not  to  say,  that 
even  the  pleasure  we  experienced  in 
seeing  our  good  friend  Mackay  enact 
his  inimitable  ''  Glasgow  body'^  would 
have  been  still  more  exquisite,  could 
he  have  been  nennitted  to  sit  during 
the  whole  of  nis  performance  wi£ 
the  bowl  of  our  Meerschaum  in  the 
one  hand,  and  a  jug  of  "  Giles'  mas« 
terpiece"  in  the  other. 

The  general  contempt  into  which 
tobacco  nas  fidlen  is  viewed  by  us,  in 

Site  of  our  own  private  affection  for 
e  herb,  with  a  sufficiently  philoso- 
phical degree  of  composure,  chiefly^ 
perhaps,  because  we  regard  the  pro- 
spect  of  ita  revival  as  neither  a  very 
doubtfVil  nor  a  very  distant  one.  The 
present  rage  fbr  travelling  whidh  leads 
so  many  hundreds  of  our  young  gen« 
tiemen  on  a  dance  from  the  Zuyder* 
zee  to  the  Hadriatic,  sends  back  to  us 
every  returning  year  a  host  of  proses 
lytes  to  the  use  of  the  tube-^who, 
not  contented  with  a  secret  and  furtive 
indulgence  in  the  worship  of  their 
new  idol,  make  it  a  point,  m  whatever 
company  of  good  fellows  they  chance 
to  find  themselves,  to  oelelnnte,  with 
all  the  ardent  enthusiasm  their  nai* 
tures  enable  them  to  display,  the 

**  Innocuot  calioes,  et  amicam  Vatibus  her* 

bam 
VImqne  datam  folio,  ctlaed  miracula  fumL*' 

It  is  chiefly  for  the  flurther  encou« 
ragement  anc^  stimulation  of  these 
zealous  individuals  that  we  have  re« 
solved  to  commence  the  present  series 
of  very  learned  and  instructive  dia- 
tribes, wherein  above  all  things  it 
shall  be  our  main  and  most  impor- 
tant endeavour  to  shew  in  what  dig- 
nity and  estimation  our  nedected  root 
hatn  in  former  times  been  held  by  the 
prime  wito,  poets,  and  philosopners^ 
CM>th  of  this  and  other  christian  na* 
tions.  So  encouraged  and  so  stimu- 
lated, let  them  gird  themselves  as  it 
were  anew  unto  their  labour,  and  re- 
member, with  a  higher  enthusiasm^ 
the  words  of  their  appointed  motto, 

•*  Xon  ex  fumo  lucem,  sed  ex  lure  ian 
fumura." 
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NoTj  on  mature  consideration  of 
the  vast  chaos  of  materials  whetefVom 
this  our  regular  creation  is  to  be  form* 
eA,  have  we  been  able  to  think  of  any 
more  fitting  or  auspicious  commence- 
ment, than  a  brief  account  of  the 
most  elaborate  and  comprehensive 
poem  to  which  the  Nicotian  phantasy 
lath  as  yet  given  birth — we  mean 
the  hvmnus  tabaci,  iu  two  bodes,  of 
the  iUustrious  Dutch  bard  Raphael 
lliorius^  master  of  arts. 

This  great  work  is  composed  in  imi- 
tation of  that  of  Lucretius  ''  de  rerum 
natura,"  and  is  indeed  entitled,  in  ad- 
dition to  what  we  have  already  said — 
"  de  Pfcto  sen  tobaco."  The  style  of 
versification,  however,  which  Thorius 
bas  adopted  is  more  rich,  in  general, 
than  that  of  the  Roman — ^not  indeed 
that  the  Batavian  ever  rises  above  the 
more  splendid  passages  of  his  prede- 
cessor, but  that  throughout  he  seems 
to  be  more  studious  of  maintaining  an 
elevated  and  etherial  spirit  in  his  dic- 
tion. Nothing  can  be  finer  than  the 
commencement,  in  which  he  invokes 
(Pieridum  loco)  a  certaiQ  celebrated 
smoking  knight  of  Amsterdam,  by 
name  Paddaeus,  or  Van  Paddy. 

"  Innocuous  ealices,  ct  amicam  vatibus 

herbam* 
Vtmque  datam  folio,  et  Isti  mtncola  fomi 
A^gndior.  Tu  qui  censu  deeoratiu  fiquestri 
Virtutcm  titufi»,  titulos  virtutibus  omas. 
Antiquum  et   Phsebi  nato  promittis  btm- 

orem. 
To  Paddae  fave:  nee  eoim  praestantior  alter 
MorbifiigflB  variaa  vires  agnoaoere  plantai, 
Inque  tubogenitaa  haurin  et  reddere  nubea. 

Da  puer  accenaum  selecto  fictile  Psto, 
.Vt  Phcebum  ore  bibam:  quia  enim  sine 

Bumine  Psd 
Digna  canat  Pa^to,  et  tantia  ae  comparet 

ausiB  ?" 
The  poet  next  proceeds  to  the  Mv^«f« 
of  his  subject,  the  legend  of  Tobacco. 
Bacchus,  it  seems,  in  his  progress  of 
triumphant  warfare  tlirough  the 
Mahratta  country,  was,  on  one  occa- 
sion, reduced  to  great  distress  by  a 
scarcity  of  wine.  Without  tliis  nd- 
tlier  he,  nor  Silenus,  nor  the  Satyrs, 
nor  the  Bacchantes  could,  with  the 
leaat  vkour  or  comfort,  pursue  the 
tenor  of  their  march.  An  old  grena- 
dier Satyr,  who  had  served  many  cam- 
paigns in  the  woods  of  tliat  quarter, 
recommends  tobacco  as  a  substitute, 
but  he  appears  to  have  been  very  little 
qualified  for  the  office  he  had  under- 
taken, for  both  he  and  liis  companions 
begin  with  eating  the  leaf.    The  con* 
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sequences  arc  depicted  by  the  Dutch 
Lucretius  in  these  affecting  lines. 

**  Nee  mora:  quia  patulis  lafccat  sub  frond- 

ibua  error, 
Rfcntua  docuit:  lotia  (miiabile)  caatria 
Evomitur.  caditnique  vdut  com  goigite 

plcno 
Ingniit  admiasi  miiamla  potentia  Baccfai ; 
Volvitur  in  gyram  tellua,  ooelumque  videtur 
Nubibua  adductia  aurgenti  oocorrere  tcme : 
Turn  aopor  obrepit  aomnique  invicta  cupido 
Gennanam  dubia  pneaagit  imagine  mortem ; 
Capripedea  mediia  difibaoa  atertere  arenia  • 
Cemere  crat,  disiecta  aolo  deffeaaa  frirentum 
Membra  Mimallonidum  devote  jaceie  se- 

pulao." 

Silenus,  who  acts  in  this  poem  the 
place  of  Nestor  in  the  Iliad,  at  once 
comprehends  the  nature  of  the  blun<- 
der  which  had  been  committed,  and 
he  delivers  the  result  of  his  reflections 


'  Sed  ratkmia  opus;  anperum  nee  muaoB 


CoDtemenuida  uau.  ai  quid  aapit  iata  ae- 

nectua, 
Viribuaezimiia  permiatum  in  stiipe  venenum 
Delitet :  in  ventrem  viridea  ne  mitttte  auceoa, 
Mandite,nec  folia  ingeatia  confuaa  salivia : 
Vinia  ineat  crodia :  asdvo  Sole  reeocta 
CrediMle  eat  tutoa  preberebalatibuabaustaa; 
Nee  ventri,  at  cerebro,  (ai  tecte  erolvere  faa 

eat) 
Pabula  grata  reor,  aubtilibus  erute  ftunia. 
Quare  agite,  6  juvenea,  tarn  digni  muneiia 

aptoa 
Ingenio,    et    rapidia    extusdite   mentibus 


Dux  ego  veater  e|o ;  quid  mcna  dicteverit. 


Accipite ;  arentea  proUxa  uredine  frondca  ^ 
Comminui  manibua  jubeo»  caanaqusiepooi, 
Protinua  educto  radua  aolaribua  igne 
Contin^,  et  jpositis  advena  parte  labellia 
ExsucU  caUdas  nubea  adducere  fumi, 
Ocyua  ttt  possint  cerebri  penradere  flexua, 
Vinoatsque  levea  recreare  vaporibua  auraa.** 

Still,  however,  the  spirit  of  blunder- 
ing  continues.  The  Satyrs  procure 
pipes  as  he  directs,  and  they  cut  their 
tobacco  into  shag,  for  the  purpose  of 
filling  the  bowls,  but  it  never  occurs 
to  them  to  light  the  pipes,  and  they 
continue,  for  some  time>  to  occupy 
themselves  in  the  very  unpleasant 
work  of  sucking  the  more  minute 
shreds  of  the  Oroonoko  through  the 
narrow  thoroughfare  of  their  tubes. 

**  Pan  tubuloa  aranro  polvere  conmlet. 
Pan  atrieto  ore  trahit  (luumque  aodattbiis 

afiert) 
Pulvereum  flumen,  tusaesque  inducit  in* 

iquaa. 
Ipae  pater  fremitus  vans  et  oonamina  xiat** 
T 


|^1«.3  iTbroe  NieoHtmm. 

Silenus,  lumever^  is  aft  iiand  with  a 
bonimg  glass,  and  he  has  ere  long  the 
satiatoion  Jto  see  the  whole  of  his 
camp  filled  with  genuine  snokcn. 

«•  ladnlgmt  Cocri  primo,  turn  Maaika 

fibant, 
Viteaqne  admSatyi  ahemant  pocula  ftimia, 
Cttoett   fiwmuitt  fiaaMs  caBtn*  laiatiaqiie 
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0aoec  d9lcem  ocolis  fudit  nox  pita  aop- 


Next  morning , they  are  ^diatiurhed 
by  an  assault  of  the  eneoiy.  Tborins 
does  not  tell  verv  eauctly  who  they 
were,  or  in  what  n>roe  they  came;  hut 
Siloius  no  sooner  sees  them  coming 
down  the  hill,  than  he  issues  a  gene- 
1^  order  fi>r  eyery  man  to  ^ght  hU 
pipe,  and  so  a^ned,  Jbe  very  hpldly- 
dnws  them  beyond  die  lines,  |ind  %d«' 
TSDoes  to  meet  the  fee.  The  homor 
whidi  was  felt  by  the  Mexicans,  the 
first  time  they  saw  Cortes  and  Plzarro 
on  horseback,  mieazs  toha^e  been  in« 
ferior  to  what  me  enemies  of  BfKx^ua 
on  this  ocGBsion  experienced.  The 
nanative  is  in  very  splendid  style. 
**  iBiea  aqtiB  mazm  quatiiint,  et  mn« 

paaa  pilaant. 
Vino  fcaiuit  ins  leridea,  hanstoque  Tobace 
Eziiiidaiit  lethi  fadem,  suaque  agmina  cv- 

cnxQ 
Nabe  tegunt  atra :  apirantes  naribua  ignem 
Fkoeedunt:  medio  ^kJmentur  in  aequore 


Et  victorit  amorc  iittdli  djawimfaf  ticloa 
Vietorflsqiie  wdat  beUb  ntrinaue  RBuaria 
Una  diet  im«eeie  epulaa,  Baocbumque  cien^ 
Et  tinrnl  altemis  $imum  ^^otaie  cicutis ; 
Miiantur  bona  nata  doim,  nee  nota  quer- 

untur, 
Et  nAii^as  animl  jueondSs  nubibns  arcent** 

AfVsr  Xbe  histori<^  part  of  the  sub- 
ject has  beep  ichus  felidtously  brought 
to  its  close,  the  poet  proceeds  to  Uke  a 
philosophical  view  or  thp  component , 
parts  of  the  herb,  and  to  speculate, 
in  a  higl^ly  dignified  manner,  on  the 
ratiomU  pr  rather  the  medicaid  of  its 
effects.  He  sets  put  with  the  follow- 
ing  fine  aposti:opl;»e,  jn  which  it  is; 
easy  to  see,  that  ne  derives  J^s  Infor- 
mation from  experieuce. 

••  Pbmta  beata! 

Olympic 

Kon  tantum  agricolia  duio  lasBata  kbore 
MamWa  levaa,  mirniii  victus  abaeotis  nno« 

rap, 
Fundis  et  absque  dbo  apanaa  ia  oarpoia 

vir^i 
Sedndiumspedmenque  Dd  swieatibuaiiMia 
Ingenium  iUustraa,  «i  quando  aut  multa. 

tenebraa 
Colligit  ingluvies  cerebro,   aut  molbnine. 


Jgne  micaiis,  tonitruqu^  fero,  fumoque  ator 


Ostaatii  attonitoasabitaapavoroccujiat  Indoai 
Nod  bomineaaefl  fiirva  latide  faudbua  Otd 
Komiiia,  eonstemati  animo  certamen  ini* 

qmun 
'  Detiectaiit,  tr^obvuque  ti^ieitt  oonfliger? 

™oii|tria, 
Ftn  fagit,    et  poai^  qusrunt  velodua 


k  dare  victona  maDet  dementia,  vitam ; 
Pan  Mat  vcniam,  parere  et  juan  modeatia 
Impena  pacicnte  jugum  oervioe  capenit  { 

Ader  they  discover  the  cause  jof 
their  ^laim,    they  fee)  cbnsidorsibly 
ashamed  of  them^lves ;  but  ^he  mild 
and  benignant  oond^f^t  of  |heir  oonr 
Qoerors    soon    efieptually   reconcile^ 
them  to  their  &te.    Victors  and  van- 
quished sit  dpwn  together  in  amity, 
and  by  way  of  pitting  the  last  Umm 
to  the  tenderness  of  the  scene,  the 
poet  represents  them  as  exchanging 
jnpeswith  each  othe»«-e  truly  Bate* 
vian  token  of  affection. 
8ed  jmdet  errom,  stulta  et  formidine  tactof 
Exhrnnime  ojget  vani  aufflamina  fumi ; 
Libcrtata dakat  aerva;  aotatur  at  illoa 
IndnlgeDtia  bdiooadita  lapote  pot«stas. 

VolV.  r-    r  I      . 


deaus  •temfom,  munup 


loteUectua  hiat,  rerum  neque  condpit  um« 

bras, 
Omceptaf  ve  teiiat»  vd  csea  oMivfa  regnant ; 
Ut  aeibel  inepirit  blandb  lux  iudita  fiuiio, 
Aufbgiunt  nnbes  atne,  coraque  tenaces. 
Vii  micat  inventrix,  dempto  vdut  obice  vdi 
Tota   pculis  animi  patet  ampli  madiioa 

muodi, 
^tenue  apedes  Natune  ex  oidine  nexa 
gucoedum,  redeuatque  sob  aimulada  B» 

guri?." 

He  then  in^oduces,  with  much  pi^^ 
priety,  a  description  of  the  hesitation 
and  embarrassment  felt  by  some  young 
"  bhuck  barrow-tram"  of  the  Dutch 
Kerk,  and  of  the  delightftd  effects  of 
a  few  whiffs  of  the   pipe  taken  in 
tbat  disa^eeable  predicament.    This, 
it  is  obvious,  must  have   been  spm^ 
^vere  personal  allusion  ii^  tl^e  days  of 
^orius ;  but  ala^  I  Fresher  aqd  pipe 
are  alike  fi>rgotten  in  ours. 
,««  O  quotiea  riaua  m^na  apectanteooraoSt 
Pntor  popuU  ci^pidas  dicturua  ad  auiea 
Contremuisse  metu,  docd  feimoDis  aoeryoa 
Confiidisae  loqs,  lingpi  et  siluisse  rigenfi, 
Quum  memor  ex  tantu  opibus  sopita  ncultas 
Nil  daiet  in  vooiem,  sed  rea  et  verba  negaret, 
gi  modo  vd  micam  genaroaa  i  atirpe  vorasaet 
Fimiantitubalo,  aooenao  seuhimine,  acndm 
Rea  zcperiaie  auaa*  prendiase  fugada  veiba, 
•TbeaauKMque  uniipi  popiUo  cxpOQuiaae  atu<* 
penti  »•• 

Jn  the  seoon^  book,  our  poet  treats 
at  great  length  of  the  grave  question 
G 
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Honi  Nicoiiana,  D^pnl 

We  shall  qvotd  hu  adi^u  to  the 
too  delightful  herb,  not  doubting  tha^ 
80  of  our  paper  as  of  our  pipei  the  last 
will  be  the  sweetest  :*— 


A  Farewell  to  Tobacco, 

"  May  the  Babykciah  corse 

Stndt  oonfbund  my  stammenng  verse^ 


«^wfaat  sort  of  l^erSQift  oug^t  tb  smoke 
tobacco— fat  or  lean,  sanguine  or  a* 
dttSt^  &C.  &C.  and  he  determines^  ap- 
parently with  much   propriety,  that 
those   who  hare   thost  moisture   to 
spare  ou^t  to  be  the  most  diligent 
consumers  of  a  commodity  which  has 
80  strong  a  tendency  to  exhaust  the 
saliTatory  organs.     With  equal  good 
sense  and  ^iod  feeling  Raphael  de-    ^^^  ^^ 
ddes,    that    nobody    should    smoke^     If  I  can  a  patnge  see 
merely  because  pipes  are  introduced*—^*'  In  this  wmd  poplesitv, 
as  it  would  appear  a  Terr  common    OrafitezpresiiaDiiacU 
manifestation  of  the  rrumvaue  hcnte  of  ' 

young  inexperienced  Dutchmen. 
••  Sunt  qui  fomum  idea,  ut  potent  tuntum- 

modo,  potant, 
UrbaiMM  inter  ne  non  habeantiir  ammi* 
FMnt  ne  an  nooeat  nhi  His  deque  fiennttts 
Rusticus  ille,  toalusque  pote;  nam  vel  jur 

vathauitosi 
Yd  IflodiL  te  ipfom  notcas,  etidaneafiimo 
Corpora,  ne  aero  tandem  tna  damnaqoetatig.** 
The  feilowing  hints  ought  not  to 
be  lost  upon  the  frequenters  of  Ben 
Waters,  and  wilih  them  we  conclude 
our   extracts    from    this    illustrious 


poet: 

•*  Si  cui  grande  caput  pnwtand  fronte  rotun- 

dum^ 
X,ad  hmneri,   pectus  patulum,  toroeaque 

membra, 
Sub  cnte  obesa  caro,  pituitaque  multa  pakto. 
Is  tnbat  impune,    et   repetito   indulgeat 


8i  libet,  et  justos  sumendi  renidt  usus : 
^     *         "  '■     quibus  ardua  oer* 


pfiBCordu 


I*aiciu8  atdngant  gradles,  quit 

vix, 
Fcops  angusta,  caput  minimum, 

presn, 
Excame8<pie  gens,  et  pauca  mucagine  naies. 
Cnils  spirituum  at  brevis  est  annona  cerebro, 
ObruitOT  facile  ooaferii  asperfpne  ftuni, 
Hand  seous  ac  nebols  bybemi  caligine  soHs. 
Conpositi  yaUdis  Mberint  si  largbis  aequo. 
OoeiDat  ignavos  torpor,  delfessa  quietem 
Membra  petunt,  ternM  yelut  ex  astate  sohitis. 
Manf  tremunt,  altaque  obcunt  in  hue  sop- 

orero* 
QaoA  tt  praeterea  roseos  color  infid  ora, 
)St  subeunt  tusses,  et  densus  anhelitus,  3Ium 
Ejuraie  tubos  jubeo,  carosque  sodales, 
Ve  redimat  nocnos  intae  ^UsoSmino  lusos. 

Kever  having  seen  Mr  Charles 
Lamb,  we  cannot  decide  whether  the! 
dereliction  of  tobacco,  whidi  he  fefund 
AlMolutely  necessary  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  his  health,  does  or  does  not 
<»nfhin  these  remarks  of  Raphael; 
From  what  we  have  heayd^  however, 
we  do  suspect  that  Mr  Lamb  cannot 
Inr  any  means  daiqi  to  be  one  of  those 
blessed  with  the  " 

«(  Lata  humeri,  pectus  patulum,  torasaqua 

membnk**^ 


Or  a  language  to  my  mlndf 

(Still  the  phrase  is  wide  or  scant) 

To  take  leave  of  Uiee,  oheat  plakt  ! 

Or  in  any  terms  relate 

Half  my  love,  or  half  my  hate : 

For  I  hate,  yet  bve,  thee  so. 

That,  whichever  Aing  I  shew. 

The  plain  truth  will  .seem  to  be 

A  constnitn*d  hypolk>let 

And  the  pasaion  to  pnoeed 

More  from  a  mistress  than  a  weed* 

••  Sooty  retainer  to  the  vine, 

Bacchus^  hlaA  servant,  negro  fine  t 

Soroerer,  that  mak*st  us  dole  upon 

Thy  b^^nmed  oomj^iexion. 

And,  for  thy  pemiaous  sake, 

More  and  neater  Oaths  to  break 

Tlian  reclaimed  lovan  take 

'Gainst  women ;  thou  thy  siege  dost  lay 

Mudi  too  in  the  female  way, 

Whi}e  thou  snck'st  the  kb^rins  breath 

Faster  than  kisses  or  than  deauk 

•*  Thou  in  such  a  doud  dost  bind  us. 
That  our  wont  fees  cannot  find  os. 
And  ill  fbrtune,  that  would  diwart  us. 
Shoots  at  rovers,  shooting  at  us; 
While  each  man,   thio'  thy  hd|^t*ning 


Does  like  a  smokii^  Etna  seem. 
And  all  about  us  does  arpress 
(Fancnr  and  wit  in  richest  dress) 
A  Sicuian  fruitAdnesB. 

•'  Thou  through  sudi  a  mist  doth  shew  ii% 
That  our  best  friends  do  not  know  US| 
And,  for  those  allowed  features. 
Due  to  reasonable  creatures, 
Iiken*8t  us  to  Chimeras, 
Monsters  that,  who  aee  us,  frar  us ; 
Worse  than  Cerberus  or  Geryon, 
Or,  who  first  lov*d  a  doud,  Ixion. 
«  Bacchus  we  know,  and  we  aHow 
His  tipsy  rites.    But  what  art  thou. 
That  but  by  reflex  can'st  shew 
What  his  deity  can  do. 
As  the  fidsc  Egyptian  spdl 
Aped  the  true  Hebrew  mirade  ? 
Mna  lew  vapfwis  thou  may*st  i^ise. 
The  weak  brain  may  serve  to  amase. 
But  to  the  reins  and  nobler  heart 
Can*st  nor  life  nor  heat  impart 
Brother  of  Bacchus,  Uter  bom* 
The  M  wodd  was  suie  foiloni, 


WaaiiKllice^dnti 

ThcMd*sTictorieBti 

An  bs  puitlieis,  and  di«  faniA* 

Orhiipqpiiig  Bflocfaanak. 

Hiae,  ■!  ttiJc,  «edinll0ir» 

0»jadge«f  tAwniMBl:  onlytlioii 

Hit  true  IndiaD  eonqpot  iiti 
AwU  fiir  iry  round  htt  dart* 
Tbe  idbnncd  god  now  woiTct 
A  finer  thynus  of  tfij  leftveiB 

**  SccBt  Id  nutch  wy  rich  ] 
Chank  art  did  ne*er  premimo 
Hboi:^  her  q|aalDt  aiembie  el 
None  m  iOT*raffn  to  the  btain. 
N  itaiCy  dwt  did  in  ttioo  CTprft 
F^m^  MHO  no  aeomd  ondL 
BMn»  vinflCa*  baft  lo|^ 
For  dio  MiMdlff  fort  of  boja^ 
Or  fi«  fraoicr  damadi  QMBft  I 
Tboa  ait  the  on^  manly  laaiti 

-  atUmwIit  of  die  iinUng  Uad, 
FShh  of  tte  nooifa  wd  ftg  of  llie  nindt 
Aftica*  that  bqgi  her  fbyaoB, 
.  Bnrda  no  nch  nodifgiotti  poiaan« 
Henbane*  mg^iti)iade,  both  toged)eri 
Hcmloct,  aconite 
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"Nay.i 
Plant  dxfiae,  of  xaictt  virtue ; 
Bliitaa  on  Ae  tongue  would  hmt  yoiu 
Twai  but  in  a  lort  I  bhun*d  ihee ; 
None  e^er  prospcr'd  who  deAin*d  thee  $ 
Imoy  aB,  and  feteiM  al 
ODcn  aa  neipiezt  wven  i 
'  At  a  need,  when,  i 


To  jnt  ftsth  their  i 
Or  A  part  bat  todpiiBM 
That  ezoeedixu{  eomcfincM 
Which  tfacb^findea  doth  eo  strike, 
TbcT  borrow  laiuuage  of  dialike ; 
And,  hialead  of  Deuest  Mim,^ 
JewdL  Hoaey»  Sweetteart*  BittSy 
And  teae  mntm  of  old  admiring, 
CaO  her  Cockatiioe  and  Bfaoi, 
JtailiA,  and  all  tibat'a  evil, 
Wiidi,  Hywa,  Memaad,  Ocfvfl, 
Ethiip,  WcBcfa,  and  BhMkamoor, 
Mflokqr,  Ape,  and  twenty  more ; 
Fiicndfy  Tntt*te»,  loring  Poe,-< 
Kot  that  die  is  trulv  so. 
But  no  odier  way  tney  know 
A  eontcnftmcBt  to  express. 


That  th^  do  not  rif^y  wot 
Whdher  it  be  pain  or  not 

*■  Or,  as  men,  eoofHahiM  to  iNVt 

WA  what*f  neaieat  to  tfaeb  heart, 

WhUe  thdr  sonow'k  at  the  hdght, 

tqoile. 


And  thdr  hMty  wnih  let  fidl. 
To  rapeaae  theb  ftantic  gall. 
On  the  darling  dihig  wbatercr. 
Whence  they  fed  it  death  to  sever, 
Thoogh  ft  be,  as  they,  peiftNOi 
GoiUless  of  the  sad  mracoBi 

««  For  I  mnst  (nor  let  it  grieve  thee. 

Friendliest  of  plants,  diat  I  most)  leave  thee. 

For  iSbj  eake,  tobacco,  I, 

Would  do  any  tUng  but  die, 

Andbut  aeck  to  extend  my  days 

i«Qg  enoui^  to  dng  thy  naise. 

But,  af  she,  who  once  ham  ben 

A  king*s  consort,  is  a  queen 

Ever  after,  nor  wiU  bate 

Any  title  of  her  state. 

Though  a  widow,  or  divoreed, 

80  I,  from  thy  convene  forced. 

The  old  name  and  atvle  reta^l, 

A  light  Katherine  of  Spab  { 

And  a  aeat,  too, 'monsBrt  the  joyi 

Of  the  bleat  Tobacco  Boys; 

Where,  thou^  I,  by  sour  phyddan. 

Am  debarr'd  the  Am  fruition 

Of  Ay  favours,  I  may  catch 

Some  coUateral  sweets,  and  snatdi 

Sidelong  odours,  that  give  lift 

Like  glan^  from  a  ndg^bour's  wife; 

And  still  Hve  in  the  by-plaosi 

And  the  suhorbe  of  tli^  gncee  { 

And  m  thy.  bosdeis  take  dcfigfat. 

An  uneonquer'd  Canaanitc^ 

In  our  next  pi^ar  of  this  aeries,  we 
shall  oandder,  at  some  leogtli,  the  ef« 
Ifecta  wliidi  have  probably  been  pro* 
duced  on  the  literati  and  dlumfamen 
of  Sndand  hj  the  dlanae  of  the  To* . 
faacoo  Pipe;  illnstrating  the  snlgect 
hf  oopioiia  quotations  from  a  cnrioua 
MS.  collection  of  Oxfdidjeuxiid'es^t, 
which  we  were  so  fortunate  as  to  pick 
np  at  Mr  John  BallbBtyne's  a  fbw 
weeks  ago ;  and  concluding  die  whole 
with  an  ori|pnal  odt  of  Mr  Odoliertyv 
composed  m  the  Cheshire  Cheese 
Tavern,  Fleet  Street,  in  the  year  1814« 
and  addresMd,  aa  mig^t  web  befit  its 
thcme^  to  no  kss  a  peratnuKe  than 
that  pinee  of  pnflfer8---Field  Sfanhal 
Blucfaer.  We  diall  also  insert  ^^  An 
Elqnr  inscribed  to  Miss  Foreman,  by 
William  Waade,  £sq."  and  "  lines 
written  on  seeing  a  spark  fidl  from 
Mr  Ht^s  pipe,  by  R.  P.  Gillies^ 
Esq. 


OMeUe  L*gtiuU: 


iAfta 


CATHOLIC  LEOEND^ 


Ala  Wa&cam,  in  his  late  HiBtory  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  adverting  to  the 
difiiision  of  kg^dary  tales,  emciaUy 
.those  relating  to  the  Virgin,  of  which 
Be  says  "  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  the 
stupid  ahsuxdityand  thedisgustingpn)- 
faneness;"  safesoins,  in  a  note,  two  or 
tliree  sneoimeiis  from  the  Fabliaux,  pub- 
lished oyLe  Grand  d'Au883r;  and  adds, 
**  Uiese  tales,  it  may  be  said,  were  the 
productions  of  ignorant  men,  and  cir- 
culated among  tM  populace.  Certainly 
they  would  lave  excited  contempt  and 
indignatiqn  in  the  more  euligntened 
cleigy.  Vol   II.  p.  447,  note.    But 
whetW  the  Fabliaux  of  the  thirteenth 
century  are  at  all  more  absurd  or  pro- 
fime  ffian  the  impudent  invocations 
which  have  passed  current  among  the 
people  from  the  hands  of  the  clei^y  in 
catholic  countries,  through  all  ages, 
may.  admit  of  much  quest^n.    A  re- 
Uffious  book,  ecAtaimag  a  voluminous 
c^lectioaof  these  Imkida,  under  va- 
rious heads,  and  entitled  "  Prato  fiorito 
di  varii  essempi,"  is  now  befove  me, 
which  may  be  seen  as  a  tolerable  spe- 
'  simeh  of  a  multitude  of  works  devot- 
'  od  to  similar  purposes.    It  was  pub- 
.  Hshed  at  Como,^  **  oon  lioensa  de  sn- 
periori/'  in  1608;  and  to  those  who 
-  derive  any  gratification  fkom  oontem- 
.  plating  the  various  modes  in  which  Ae 
.  fellies  of  mankind  have,  from  time  to 
.  time  displayed  themselves,  and  who 
are  not  well  read  in  that  dessripfeibwof 
lore  which'  is  here  unfolded  to  them, 
it  may^ie  not  unamasing,  nor  altogether 
.  uninstractive,  to  display  a  few  of  the 
flowers  thai  are  to  be  found  together  in 
.  this  field  of  vuriegated  allurement. 
I  vrill  take,  fin- the  first  of  the  ckisscs 
from  whidi  I  purpose  to  dmw  my  in- 
stancss,  the  8th  chapter  of  the  fir«t 
.  book,  entitled  ''  Dei'  Ufeura."  Perhaps 
the  ftarful  examples  of  the  punish- 
*  nemt  of  that  crime  here  afibzded,  mav 
induce  some  members  of  our  Britisn 
legislature  to  pause  before  they  give 
their  sanction  to  the  sweeping  indem« 
nity  to  usurers,  intended  by  Seraeant 
Onslow's  bill.    The  governor  and  di- 
rectors of  the  Bank  of  Engluid  miffht 
also  do  well  tocoiisidcr  them„  togeuor 
with  the  admirable  train  of  reasoning 
and  reflection  by  which  they  are  pre- 
ceded.   Moreover,  for  brevity's  sake, 
I  shall  (elect  only  two  or  three  for 


translation,  and  give  no  more  than  tBe 
generad  heads  or  titles  of  the  remainder. 
Chap.  VIII.—*'  Of  the  vice  of 
usury — ^how  severely  it  is  chastised  by 
God,  in  them  who  practise  it,  con- 
trary to  his  divine  law," 

"  It  18  a  thing  manifest,  that  the  put" 
ting  out  usury  is  not  only  prohibited 
and  forbidden  by  the  divine  law,  but 
also  by  the  imperial  laws,  and  by  all 
principles  .of  justice.  For  which  ret^ 
son,  tne  most  just  God  hath  given  ua 
most  terrible  and  tremendous  signs 
of  the  severest  punishments  against 
usurers,  as  by  many  fearful  examples, 
which  we  snail  here  coiAmiBmorate, 
nuybe  made  evident.  And,  althou^ 
it  be  ordinarily  permitted  by  {winces 
and  by  Republics,  that  a  man  may  re- 
ceive one  only  in  a  hundred ;  that  con- 
cession and  permisdon,  nevertheless, 
is  not  according  to  the  laws^but  ex- 
pressly against  every  just  law,  and 
against  conscience  and  charity.  Whei'e- 
fbxfi  princes  permit  t&es6  Usuries  to 
their  people^  not  as  an  act  of  justice, 
but  on  accoi\nt  of  the  necessity  of  the 
poor,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  in- 
satiable raoscity  and  unbridled  avarite 
of  the  rich  men  and-  miserr  cf  tMs 
world ;  who  being  without  sweet  cha- 
rity, and  continually  bummg  with  de- 
sire of  gftin,  fain  Would  extract  out  of 
every  crown  which  ihey  lend,  a  hun- 
dred, and  would  not  willingly  bestow 
upon  a  poor  man  one  morsel,  witlK>«t 
a  return  for  it.  And,  therefore,  ptinces, 
in  order  to  put  an  end  to  thehr-avurite 
and  cruelty,  grant  them  Moense  to  de- 
mand, so  as  it  be  only  one  in  every 
hundred ;  as  if  thejr  said,  **  Inasmucn 
as  you  who  are  a  miser,  and  one  of  the 
neb  ones  of  the  earth,  will  not  lend 
your  money  for  the  sake  of  charity,  as 
God  wills  .and  commands  thai  you 
should  do ;  therefinre,  we  ordain  that 
you  shall  not  receive,,  by  this  accursed 
usury,,  more  than  so  much  per  oent-"" 
Howbeit>  according  to  the  laws  and 
ordinances  of  God,  these  persons  ought 
not  to  take  even  a  single  fiurthing ;  ac- 
cording to  what  sll  doctors  and  canon- 
ists aflum,  saying  it  is  impossible  that 
those  who  are  given  to  usury,  against 
the  divine  law,  can  ever  be  saved,  if 
they  do  not  restore  all  that  tliey  have 
taken  in  usury,  and  every  such  ui^ust 
gain;  nor,  how  many  jubilees  soever 
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tbey  may  oflcbhite^  or  tets  obcertei  or 
alms  pye,  wiB  th«T  ev«r  be  able  to 
libente  themaelves  mm  the  sentence 
of  eternal  damnation^  witboat  com- 
plete reatitatlon  of  all  aiicb  cursed 
gaios,  when  thev  are  able  to  make  it. 
And  here,  indeed,  we  nay  diaeoYer  the 
great  Wndnesi  of  those  who  are  oo- 
vetooy  and  ridi  in  worldly  poaaessions^ 
in  that  they  wiH  not  see  nor  under- 
stand the  inmiinent  danser  they  are 
in,  or  the  manifest  peril  of  an  everlast- 
ing deadi.  But  let  ns  come  to  exam- 
ples^ by  whidi  will  more  plainly  be 
aeen  the  tmth  of  such,  die  damnable 
and  horrible  condition  of  avaricioaa 
men,  end  dealers  in  accuned  and  ex- 
commmiieated  nsnries. 

EzAMPU  L — Of  the  MtHtabte  Tkufk 
if  an  Vwrtr. 

We  read,  in  the  Ziirr  Apum,  how. 
In  the  reafan  of  France,  there  was  once 
on  usuier,  so  cruel  and  pitiless,  that 
he  demaed  poor  widows  and  orphans, 
and  ouMss,  without  remorse,  in  tae  ob- 
taining his  CQTsed  usury ;  nor  had  he 
any  compassion  fixr  the  most  extreme 
poTcrty,  or  the  greatest  necesdttes,  of 
many  jniserBble  Others  of  ftmilieo  who 
were  borlhcned  with  childrra.  Now 
this  cruel  and  unjust  usurer,  in  order 
to  doak  his  so  great  wickedness  and 
impiety,  dissembled  so  as  externally  to 
^pcor  ^e  very  best  Sort  of  man  in  the 
workL  He  frequently  visited  religious 
persons,  recommending  himself  to  their 
prayers,  with  feigned  tears^  and  somo* 
times  sending  them  alms ;  and,  more 
than  onocy  being  charitably  admonish- 
ed by  such  as  were  acquainted  with 
him,  to  leave  off  his  usurious  prao* 
tioes,  and  exhorted  to  have  compassion 
on  the  poor,  he  took  little  account  of 
what  was  said  to  him,  and  went  on  his 
way,  excusing  himself  with  fkir  and 
dossing  speecnes,  but  persevering  all 
the  whUe  in  his  former  conducty  untQ 
that,  at  the  last,  the  tremendous  hand 
of  God  fell  upon  him.  Forasmuch  as 
he  was  at  first  assailed  with  a  sudden 
grievoussicknesa,  which,  in  short  space, 
brought  him  to  the  end  of  his  mi*- 
^ent  life.  And,  whilst  the  miserable 
■mner  was  in  the  midst  of  the  anguisli 
of  his  approaching  death,  there  appear- 
ed in  his  chamb^  two  very  great  and 
very  Uack  dogs,  who,  with  vast  vehe- 
mence and  fury,  jumped  upon  the  b^ 
of  the  dying  man,  and^  howling  with 
rage,  watched  for  the  moment  when 
the^  mi^t  devour  that  wretched  soul; 


and  they  ihmst  forth  fheir  devilish 
tongues  to  the  mouth  of  the  sick  man ; 
who,  in  like  manner,  through  his  an- 
guish, thrusting  out  his  own  tongue 
more  than  a  palm's  length,  it  was  in- 
stantly seised  upon  by  these  infiemid 
dogs,  and  torn  out  by  the  roots,  and, 
together  with  his  miserable  soul,  car- 
ried away  to  hell ;  and  his  desd  body 
was  cast  to  the  beasts,  as  was  justly 
deserved. 

Example  //.  is  of  an  usurer,  who 
had  caused  his  image,  in  marble,  to  be 
placed  over  the  catnedral  church,  re« 
presenting  him  with  a  beg  of  money  in 
his  hands.  It  happened,  afler  the 
death  of  the  usurer,  that  a  brother 
usurer  going  to  dmrdi  one  morning, 
this  nuffUe  statue  fell  on  his  heod  and 
crushed  him. 

Eaamale  ///.—How  a  chest  of 
money  beiiig  deposited  in  a  certain 
monastry,  by  the  heirs  of  a  deceased 
usurer,  for  safe  custody,  pending  a 
kw  suit,  the  devil  was  seen  one  morn- 
ing to  sit  astride  upon  it ;  who,  being 
interrogated  by  a  courageous  monk  as 
to  the  nature  of  his  daim,  replied, 
''  The  treasure  is  mine.  I  acquired  k 
in  fUr  traffic,  with  the  sonl  of  its  owner 
into  die  baif^n."  The  hdy  brother- 
hood instantly  required  the  heirs  of 
the  usurer  to  take  back  their  deposite; 
but  it  does  not.  appear  how  tney  dis- 
posed of  the  devil  s  equitable  lien. 

Example  IV.  is  of  an  usurer  who 
directed  his  money  to  be  buried  with 
hun ;  and  how  certain  honest  gentle- 
men coming  by  night  to  rob  the  grave, 
saw  that  possession  had  alrteady  been 
taken  by  two  devils,  who  were  amus- 
ing themselves  by  thrusting  the  loved 
wages  of  his  indignity,  piece  by  piece, 
red  hot,  into  his  bowels,  exclaiming, 
with  much  scorn,  ''  Ho!  ho!  flriend, 
now  you  shall  have  enough  of  that 
gold  which  yoa  have  so  anxiously 
sought  and  so  hardly  procured."  We 
are  not  told,  however,  if  this  adventure 
cured  them  of  robbing  churdi-yards. 

Example  T.  is  of  a  lady  usurer,  who, 
on  the  point  of  death,  saw  an  infhiite 
number  of  deviU  in  the  Jhr)nt  of  curs 
androtfens. 

Example  T/.—How  an  usurer,  on 
the  point  of  death,  gave  it  in  duirge 
to  hu  wife  to  have  a  care  for  the  good 
of  his  soul ;  and  how  she  married  a 
$eeond  husband,  and  mode  a  mock  of 
him. 

VinoentittS,  the  Bishop,  relates,  in 
his  Moral  Lookiilg-ghm,how  there  was 
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.4kiiee  at  (MnstantiiHiple  an  nsoiery  who, 
Miiving  at  the  point  of  death,  and  be- 
ing cadiorted  to  make  his  will  and  settle 
the  ooncema  of  his  aoul,  by  making 
2«Btittttiim  of  what  he  had  m^nstly  ao- 
quked  by  usury,  answered,  "  I  oan*t 
.taltt  the  trouUe  to  do  thia  at  preaent, 
havins  other  matteiB  to  think  on;  hut, 
if  it  nould  turn  out  that  I  die  of  my 
pesent  diaeaae,  my  wifb  will  have  a 
care  of  this,  to  whom  I  bequeath  all 
my  sobatanoe ;  and  ahe  will  ao  distri- 
huts  as  ahe  shall  think  best  for  the 
.good  of  my  aouL"  As  soon  aa  this 
miaoahle  usurer  waa  dead,  the  good 
woman  began  to  cast  the  eyes  of  aflfeo- 
tion  on  one  of  good  fitrour  and  hand- 
aoroe  praaence,  who  had  been  die  awom 
enemy  of  her  deoeaaed  husband;  and, 
with  promiaes  of  a  handsome  endows 
ment  ctot  of  the  inhaitanee  whidi  had 
£dlen  to  her,  perauaded  him  to  take 
her  for  hia  wife,  a  thing  which  he 
readily  oonaented  to,  aa  knowing;  that 
he  ahould  enter  into  the  possession  of 
80  great  rkhea.  At  the  which,  a  oeiu 
tain  matron  (her  neighbour)  being 
maryellously  troubled  and  scandahzra, 
seeing  that  thia  ungrateftd  woman  had 
BO  aoon  forgotten  her  deeeascd  husband, 
who  had  iki  her  such  an  ample  sue* 
cession,  one  day  said  to  her,  '*  What 
a  pretty  buaineaa  thia  is !  Are  yon  not 
aahamed  to  have  done  this?  Your 
husband  is  still  watm,  as  one  may  aay, 
in  his  grave,  and  you  are  giving  your- 
self a  new  one."  At  which  woras,  the 
good  woman  being  much  ofifefnded, 
diadainfolly,  and  in  a  scoffing  manner, 
replied,  '*  Oh,  my  lady— 4n  good  sooth, 
if  you  think  that  my  husband  is  yet 
warm,  I  beaeedi  yon  to  blow  upon 
'  him  to  cool  him.  Now,  these  were 
the  almsgivings  and  the  oriaona  wbidi 
this  dear  and  ihithfhl  wifo  bestowed 
for  the  good  of  the  soul  of  her  deceas- 
ed husband.  Therefore  are  they  truly 
foolish,  who,  not  providing,  while  they 
yet  live,  for  the  salvationaof  their  own 
souls,  promise  themselves,  and  put 
Aar  truat  in  the  promise,  that  others 
will  take  that  care  of  them  after  they 
are  dead." 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  bare  titles 
of  the  remaining  examples,  in  this 
diwter  of  usurers,  will  vrore  sufficient 
to  deter  sinners  ftom  the  commission 
•f  this  damnable  crime  of  **  teachiag 
money  to  procreate,"  and  substitute 
the  more  effectual  terrors  of  hell  in 
the  room  of  the  weak  and  impotent 
aanction    of  legislative    enactments, 
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which  it  IS  the  olgect  of  our  preaent 
political  reformers  to  do  away. 

VII.-^Howadiildexhorteditafaaier 
to  give  up  the  practice  of  usury,  and 
how  he  would  not,  and  so  died,  and 
waa  damned. 

VIII.'— How  an  usurer,  upon  receiv- 
ing the  aacrsment,  said  to  thepriest, 
*'  I  value  thia  handaome  cup  more  than 
all  that  is  widtiin  it,"  and  instant^^ 
dropped  down  dead,  and  was  damned. 

IX. — ^How  a  usurer  was  buried  in  a 
-ehureh,  in  a  marble  sepuldire ;  and 
how  the  next  morning,  Doth  the  se- 
puldire and  its  stinking  contents,  were 
found  in  a  ieU  for  distant 

X«— How  a  priest,  refusii^  to  inter 
the  body  of  a  usurer  in  oohsecrated 
ground,  made  a  composition  with  the 
relations  of  the  dec^ised  that  they 
should  place  the  usurer's  body  on  the 
bade  of  nis  horse,  and,  wherever  the 
horse  diould  carrv  it,  there  it  should 
be  interred.  Ana  how  the  relatiooa, 
notwithstanding  that,  against  the  spirit 
imd  reasoning  of  the  covenant,  they 
endeavom^d  to  drive  the  horse,  1^ 
Uows,  towards  l^e  church,  could  not 
succeed  in  making  the  annual  move  an 
inch  forward  in  that  direction,  until, 
being  tired,  they  suffered  it  to  go  its 
own  way,  whi<»  led  to  the  foot  of  the 
gallows,  and  there  the  usurer  waa  in- 
terred at  last. 

XI.— Of  another  usurer,  who,  be* 
ing  buried  in  a  church,  could  not  rest, 
but  got  out  of  his  grave,  and  played 
-divers  pranks  within  the  said  raurcli, 
until,  Deing  duly  exorcised,  he  con- 
fessed that  he  never  should  be  quiet 
till  they  removed  him  out  of  coiiae* 
crated  ground;  whidi  was  done  ac- 
cordingly. 

XII.— How  a  usurer,  being,  at  his 
death-bed,  exhorted  to  make  restitU'- 
tion  of  his  ill-gotten  wealth,  by  dis« 
posing  of  it  in  a  christian-like  manner, 
anawered  the  parish  priest  who  attend- 
ed him,  saying,  "  Imprimis,  I  give 
and  bequeath  yon,  who  are  my  pastor, 
to  the  devil. — Item,  1  give  to  my  wife 
and  children  all  the  estate,  right,  title, 
&c,  which  I  have  acquired  in  heO  by 
my^  worldly  deali^.  LatHjf,  all  the 
reaidue  of  my  eTOcts,  together  with 
myself,  I  absMUtely  give  up  and  re- 
lease to  my  good  Lord,  Satan,  to  whom, 
of  right,  the  same  do  belong.'^  Im* 
mediateljr  at  the  close  of  which  nuncti- 
pative  will,  the  residiary  legatee  came 
into  the  apartment,  and  carried  off  the 
testator's  soul,  which  (it  seems)  was 


the  odIj  pirtof  tihe  benefits  intended 
for  bimtbat  lie  cared  to  poflseas. 

A  fev  other  examples  remain ;  but 
tt  I  am  apprehensive  that  they  mi^t 
latZier  tend  to  weaken  the  impressions 


which  must  be  made  by  some  of  thir 
forcgoiuff^  than  to  strengthen  or  im-^ 
prove  them,  I  shall  here  dose  the 
chapter^ 
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GsMiDa,  among  difoent  nations,  haa 
feimd  dififaroit  means  of  giving  ex« 
ptcsBon  to  its  inward  power,  and  oom«' 
Bramekting  itadf  to  men.  The  great 
art  of  dvinaed  Greece  was  sculptaie. 
Ihe  power  of  the  mind  #bs,  in  that 
ommtry,  in  no  way  so  dearly,  vividly, 
overpofweriogly  expressed,  aa  in  mar- 
ble. Italy  has  givai  her  aool  to  live 
in  the  cdoiirs  of  the  pencii,  and  the 
modnlaotion  of  sound.  In  our  own 
ooimtry,  the  material  which  genina 
has  been  able  to  iflonld  to  its  mg^eat 
sal  mocit    powerM   expression,    ia 


Tc  do  not  intend  to  malte  any  inquiry 
into  the  causes  of  this  diversity  of  art 
among  dif^nt  nations,  but  would 
ground  some  observations  on  the  &ct  of 
Us  existence.  Vor  if  this  be  acknow« 
Icdged,  aa  indeed  it  can  hardly  be  dif^ 
pofeed,  that  one  people  has  excelled  in 
one. art,  another  in  another,  then  wa 
conceive  it  may,  upon  the  simple  ftct, 
be  safi^  argued,  that  there  are  among 
eadi  people  strong  natural  causes  in 
action,  determining  the  bent  of  their 
geniua  to  the  course  it  is  found  to  take 
— eanses  of  such  prevailing  and  per* 
inanent  foroe,  that  it  can  hardly  be 
aujjpoMcd  withm  the  power  of  the  peo- 
ple themsdvea  to  control  and  change 
their  operation. 

If  aiZch  a  conclusion  be  admitted,  it 
would  seem  to  follow,  that  aa  fiur  as 
the  cultivation  of  arts  can  be  ooncdved 
of  as  matter  of  delibezate  purnose  and 
desun  among  a  people,  th^  siiould  be 
gnided  by  what  ttiey  already  find  among 
themselvea,  and  should  attach  them- 
selves widi  peculiar  and  perhaps  ex- 
dttsive  zeal  to  ihoMe  arts,  in  which  the 
excdknce  they  have  attained  indicates 
that  th^  are  qualified  to  exceL  For 
it  must  be  supposed,  that  in  the  flir- 
ther  pibseeution  of  any  such  art,  they 
are  merdy  giving  more  complete  do- 
•vdopement  to  the  prindples  of  power 
which  Nature  has  implanted  in  them 
in  an  especial  manner;  apnrpose  which 
mav  be  important  to  the  mteUectual 
and  eyen  monl  character  of  a  nation. 
3 


And  certainly,  with  respect  to  tiie 
probable  success  of  any  specific  endeai- 
vonrs  for  advandng  the  genius  of  art 
among  «  peojde,  it  should  seem  rather 
to  be  found  m  pursuing  them  in  oon<« 
cert  with  the  work  of  nature,  than  in 
seeking  a  cultivatiob  which  may  be 
foreign  to  nature. 

If  we  ask  in  what  part  of  her  liter- 
ature England  haa  most  exodledh-«« 
mong  the  great  writers  who  have  used 
her  language^— who  they  are  who 
have  shewn  it  in  its  power  and  beau* 

3,-— we  think  at  once  of  her  poets.  Of 
I  the  arts  of  imi^pnation,  that  which 
England  haa  earned  to  the  highest 
pitch  is  unquestionably  Poetry,  as  its 
annals  will  witness  firom  the  time  of 
Chaucer  to  our  own  day.  In  the  elo- 
quence of  prose,  she  has  shewn  no 
writers  of  such  pie-eminent  distinc* 
tion.  And  if  we  take  our  impression 
firom  the  past,  we  can  hardly  escape 
the  conduslon,  that  dther  tne  lan- 
guage or  the  genius  of  the  people  is 
pecmiarly  fitted  to  poetry.  It  seems, 
mdeed,  as  if  to  any  mind  working 
with  strong  emotion  of  its  conceptions, 
{X)etry  did  indeed  become  amongst  ua 
the  natural  language  of  its  exproskm, 
breakinff  out  into  a  higher  strain  of 
wc»ds  uian  the  sobriety  of  prose  wiU 
beur,  and  seeking  both  to  indnke. 
and  to  justify  its  transport  hv  the 
numbers  of  verse.  And  accordingly 
it  is  remarkable  how  various  the  sul^ 
jects  of  English  poetry  are,  many  U>* 
met  having  been  treated  of  in  diat 
language,  and  fiMrming  the  matter  in- 
deA  of  celebrated  poems,  which  mi^t 
not  seem  at  first  sight  to  come  wiwin 
the  compass  of  poetical  inspiratiott. 
Yet  after  we  have  separated  the  poets, 
if  we  look  at  the  rest  of  English  liter- 
ature, so  rich  and  various  in  its  kinds, 
through  so  long  a  period  of  time,  we 
shall  iiot  be  disposed  to  deny,  tiiat  the 
mind  of  the  country  has  left  a  great 
monument  of  its  power  in  the  numer- 
ous excellent  works  we  possess  of  its 
vniters  in  prose.  Nor  can  we  fiiil  to 
cite  the  names  of  many,  to  whom  we 
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have  e&di  indSvidaaBy  owed  both  per- 
manent instruction  and  manifold  de- 
fight. 

The  examination  of  the  difiference 
of  character  of  our  writers  in  verse 
and  pro6e>  the  qiuses  of  what  may 
aeem  the  stronger  determination  of  the 
genius  of  the  eountry  to  poetry,  would 
affordmatter  of  very  interestinginquiry, 
but  is  not  our  present  object  We  vfish. 
merely  to-propose;  aa  a  ground  of  fiur- 
ther  observation,  the  fact  of  Which, 
the  re^w  of  our  whole  literatwe, 
compared  with  the  history  of  the 
other  arts  amongst  us,  will  easily  es- 
tablish, that  the  mind  of  this  country 
has  habitually  resorted  to  language  for 
the  permanent  expression  of  its  power^ 

tVo  considerations  seem  to  result 
ftom  this  fact.  The  £r8t,  that  as  far 
as  fiivour  to  an  v  art  in  the  minds  of 
the  whole  people  may  be  important  to 
its  cultivation,  the  native  claime  to 
such  favour  which  literature  holds  in 
this  eountry  should  not  be  disregard- 
ed or  undervalued.  The  other  re- 
spects those  in  whose  hands  the  culti- 
vation of  our  literature  is  placed,  and 
calls  ujpon  them  duly  to  weigh  the 
importance  of  the  art  which  they  ex- 
ercise, since  thev  hold  in  their  hands 
a  power  which  the  mind  of  the  whole 
people  acknowledges,  and  by  whkh, 
therefore,  they  are  able  to  sway  the 
minds  of  a  whole  people.  We  wish  to 
press  a  little  farther  this  last  consider- 
ation. 

There  are,  in  this  country,  at  aH 
times,  young  minds  advancing  in 
fNowcr,  awaking  to  the  sense  of  fiieul- 
ties  within  themselves,  engaging,  or 
preparing  to  engage,  in  the  action  of 
life,  and  trusting  to  hold  their  part  in 
its  great  action,  by  speaking  to  their 
contemnoraries,  by  giving  the  trea- 
sures or  their  thoughts,  the  power  of 
theur  minds,  to  hmguage.  To  all 
such,  whose  career  is  yet  to  be  run, 
who  feel,  or  trust  to  reel,  that  they 
have  yet  in  their  hands  a  great  future, 
we  think  that  something  may  be  said 
not  unprofitably  of  the  character  which 
our  literature  has  sustained. 

They  midit  be  urged  with  the  ex- 
ample of  those  who  nave  given  to  it 
its  greatness,  to  look  back*  and  con- 
sider who  they  were  to  whose  plaoe 
they  succeed ;  to  know  the  honour  of 
the  rank  to  which  th^  aspire,  and  un- 
derstand iu  responsibility. 

There  is  no  labour  of  self-cultiva- 
tion too  severe  for  him  whp  would 
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write  the  language  of  a  great  people. 
With  strenuous  and  patient  endeavour 
he  must  prepare  himself  for  his  imder- 
taAdng,  and  with  vigilant  jealousy  of 
himself  must  he  Mm  it. 

The  first  great  source  of  eloquence 
is  in  himself. 

**  PeckuidettquoifieUdUertum.^ 

In  thoughtfid  solitude  he  must  watch 
over  and  cherish  the  powers  of  his  owb 
spirit.  He  has  knowledge  to  acquire  ; 
he  must  study  the  wisdom  of  others. 
He  must  owe  to  his  patient  and  sub- 
missive observation  of  what  has  been 
thought  and  done  by  minds  of  highest 
authority,  the  authority  with  whidi 
he  hirosielf  may  speak  to  his  own  age. 
For  the  power  of  his  own  mind  is  not 
indepenaent  of  the  power  which  has 
preceded  it  But  rather  there  is  a 
continual  derivation  of  power  ftom 
mind  to  mind,  and*  from  age  to  ase  ; 
and  the  youth  of  genius  is  marked 
much  more  bv  reverend  and  fond  ad«- 
miration  of  the  excelling  productions 
of  past  genius,  than  by  the  sense  of 
its  own  independence.  Theindepen* 
denoe  of  original  thought,  and  the 
simplicity  and  truth  of  native  feeling, 
are  not  defeated  or  disturbed  by  such 
admiration;  but  in  it  they  become 
founded  upon  a  strength  greater  than 
their  own.  The  mind  which  has 
within  itself  the  native  springs  of 
power,  need  not  fear  to  acknowledge, 
to  love,  and  to  follow  the  steps  of 
its  masters.  Its  own  strength  will 
grow  meanwhile:  those  principles  of 
strengdi,  whether  in  thought  or  ieel- 
inff,  which  have  been  sow^  in  itself, 
wlU  silently  unfold  by  their  own  laws, 
if  the  courses  of  life  itself  bring  nor 
thing  to  enfeeble,  oppress,  or  corrupt 
their  energy. 

The  power  of  wisdom,  thought, 
knowledge,  and  high  passion,  which 
the  human  mind,  through  continual 
ages,  has  embodied  in  its  great  pro- 
ductions, is  the  great  heritage  of  every 
aeneration.  It  is  in  deep  and  thought- 
nd  Uborioua  studv  that  genius  itself 
takes  its  part  in  mis  commonwealth, 
its  own  peculiar  and  dfsarer  pert,  out 
of  which  it  finds  the  means  to  create 
new  wealth,  and  to  augment  the  great 
descending  inheritance  of  mankind. 

The  preservation  of  its  own  distinc- 
tive character,  of  its  own  essential 
strength,  is  to  be  otherwise  effected, 
than  by  ignorance  or  n^lect  of  the 
surpassmg  works  of  ]^eceding  time. 
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It  B  to  be  ftnnd  in  a  life  confonned 
to  the  Tocatioii  of  {^eniofl— •  life  um- 
1^  end  pore,  of  high  deaires  and  low- 
ly eeeming— a  life  guarded  ftom  the 
intnieioii  of  all  parpoeet  and  panions 
which  bdoi^  to  the  mindd  of  other^ 
lad  not  10  its  own  destination.  It  is 
tfaoB  that  the  originality  of  genius  is 
to  be  preserved^  by  keeping  inviolate 
Ihe  unity  of  life,  by  jnotecUng  to  the 
Bdnd  the  integrity  or  its  inmost  self. 

To  feed  its  own  strength  from  all 
Boufoeay  from  the  works  of  others  in 
skody,  from  nature  in  natuial  life — to 
gurd  it,  by  exclusion  of  injury— to 
raise,  refine,  and  puriff  thought,  by 
cfaemhii^  wiihin  itsefr  all  gentle, 
nod,  and  g^enerous  aflfecdona— and  to 
Kft  up  its  own  hope  by  the  conscious 
besiing  within  itaelf  of  a  great  and 
h^  purpose ; — these  seem  to  be  the 
mesns  by  whidi  that  power  in  the  spi- 
rit nuiat  be  festered,  whidi  is  the  first 
source  to  doouence,  of  its  ferst  ssoen- 
dsncy  ofw  tne  minds  and  hearts  of 


But  besides  this  his^er  labour  of 
tlie  mind,  ai  whidi  all  perhaps  ac- 
knowledge, as  all  must  nave  felt  the 
importance,  there  is  a  spedes  of  culti- 
vation, express  to  the  art  itself,  that 
is  to  be  exercised,  which  is  not  only 
mudi  n^;lected,  but  often  disavowed 
—the  cultivation  of  language  itself,  as 
the  means  of  eloquence. 

For  the  mind  of  high  thoudit  and 
anpsssioned  sentiment,  thou£^  it  will 
efitsdf  break  ferth  into  overpowering 
doqoenee,  is  not  of  itself  able  to  make 
ita  own  eloquence  beautiful  or  dur- 
ables When  the  spirited  a  man  pours 
itself  ferth  in  words  into  the  ears  of 
hstenittg,  thronging  ipen,  it  is  not  by 
the  wards  of  hts  doquence  only  that 
he  holda  them  all  rapt  in  aucuence, 
but  in  the  tones  of  his  voice,  ss  they 
kiildle  ftoRi  widiin,  in  his  changing 
looks,  and  every  unstudied  gesture 
thst  bewrays  the  working  of  his  mind 
— in  all  that,  from  the  Bvii^  man  in 
the  fervour  of  his  own  transport, 
brings  upon  them  more  overwhelm- 
maly  die  oommunkation  o£  his  spirit 
—Ilea  the  speU  of  power  by  which  he 
sdaes  on  their  sympathy,  and  sul^jects 
their  mind  to  himself.  Such  eloquence 
18  no  work  of  art :  it  is,  in  the  living 
strife  of  men,  the  asoencbncy  of  power 
which  one  wrests  to  himsdf  over  all 
the  others ;  it  is  the  sway  of  predomi- 
nating force;  and  therefore  it  does  not 
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rest  upon  the  mesns  of  art,  but  upon 
those  natural  means  by  which  inherent 
feroe  can  make  itself  felt ;  and  its  suc- 
cess is  no  triumph  of  art,  but  a  des- 
potiam  won  by  violence  over  the  spi- 
rita  of  men. 

The  diNmence  of  such  apeakers, 
powerful  in  their  ovm  day,  does  not 
remain  to  the  nation — it  does  not  be- 
come incorporated  in  the  literature  of 
their  country.  For,  written  down,  it 
is  bereaved  of  its  Ufe.  To  language 
which  has  no  breath  of  life,  which  is 
silent  in  its  written  character,  art 
must  supply  that  power  over  the  read- 
er's mind,  which  the  dominion  of  a 
fervid  spirit  held  over  the  sympathy 
of  wondering  hearers.  The  music  of 
the  words  must  come  in  place  of  the 
thrilling  voice;  the  skill  of  their  se- 
lection must  give  the  ftilness  of  their 
meaning ;  and  the  whole  structure  of 
oration  must  bring  forth  that  clear- 
ness  to  the  understanding,  and,  by 
the  enchained  succession  of  emotions, 
that  feroe  of  passion,  which  overpow* 
ering  sympathy  brought  ahnost  in 
flashes  upon  the  intellect,  and  in  pul- 
sations <Mf  the  blood  upon  the  heart. 
And  art,  too,  with  it9  elaborate  per- 
fection, must  save  the  calm,  collected, 
vigilant  mind,  from  every  shock  to  its 
purest  highest  judgment,  which  might 
nave  been  borne  down  perhaps  by  the 
torrent  of  ungovernable  feeling. 

To  him  who  would  write  eloquence, 
the  studv  of  language  itself  is  of  in- 
dispensable necessity — a  wide,  intri- 
cate, and  difficult  study,  in  which 
books  are  at  once  necessary  and  dan- 
gerous guides — in  which  the  field  for 
cultivation  lies  in  nature,  and  yet  the 
art  of  cultivation  calls  us  away  from 
nature. 

The  first  study  of  language  is  the 
study  of  thought  itself.  For  the  pa- 
ramount law.  which  every  writer  as- 
sumes to  obey,  is  the  law  of  the  intei^ 
lectual  mind.  If  we  write,  we  must, 
by  art,  follow  the  natural  courses  of  a 
mind  unfolding  its  own  thoughts.  We 
must  be  skilled  in  the  processes  of 
thought,  that  if  we  are  tempted  for  a 
moment  to  write  that  which  we  intend, 
but  for  which  the  mind  of  our  reader 
is  not  yet  prepared,  we  may  at  once  re- 
ject it  For.  we  must  lead  him  gradu- 
ally on.  We  have  to  shew  him  that 
which  he  does  not  know,  to  persuade 
him  of  that  which  he  does  not  believe; 
and  we  muat  be  guarded,  not  for  a 
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moment  to  lose  our  hold  upon  fais  in- 
telligenoej  for  we  mif^t  not  again  xe« 
eover  it. 

We  mnst  be  akilfUi,  tlien,  to  lead  his 
intelligenoe  on  with  us^  step  by  atep. 
We  must  be  skilftxlj  that  is^  to  putme 
and  to  expreas  nahtral  proq^ises  £f  the 
mind  in  thought.  Bat  however  mde- 
pendent  of  words  the  acta  of  the  mind 
may  be  (if  they  are  ever  entirely  inde* 
pendent),  yet  to  him  who  la  to  give 
them  expreaaion,  they  are  involved  in 
words;  and  he  knowa  nothing  of 
tiiought  for  the  uaea  of  eloquence,  if  he 
does  not  know  it  aa  it  ia  interwo<ven  with 
language.  We  have  to  atudy,  therefore, 
that  curious  and  aabtle  structure  of 
human  discourse,  by  which  it  ia  made 
the  fit  and  correapondent  expression 
to  the  natural  inwttd  workings  of  the 
mind.  Wehavetoatud^theacienoeof 
language,  not  merely  m  the  laws  of 
its  minuter  structure,  but  in  those 
laws  and  prindplea  of  the  entire  com- 
position  of  discourse,  by  which  it  be* 
oomes  a  vehicle  for  the  utterance,  in  all 
ita  various  moods  and  conditions  of 
action,  of  the  action  of  the  human 
mind — a  science  of  exceeding  metfr- 
I^ysical  subtlety. 

This  is  the  first  study  of  hmguage : 
that  study  purely  philosophical,  wmch 
may  be  pursued  in  all  languages,  with 
a  different  character  in  all :— «nd  best 
perhaps  in  those  which  are  least  6mi« 
liar  to  use. 

The  next  is  the  study  of  the  words 
themselves  of  the  language  to  be  writ- 
ten : — a  study  again  curious  and  diffi- 
cult; yet  following  ouite  a  difierent 
direction.  For,  in  tne  study  of  the 
words  of  language,  we  seek  to  feel 
their  beauty  and  power  as  parts  of  the 
living  speech  of  those  by  whom  they 
are  spoken.  This  is  less  an  intellectual 
study.  It  is  rather  the  cultivation  of 
a  delightftil  sense— ^  a  peroeptioB 
instinct  with  fi>eling,  by  whidi  we  re- 
ceive upon  our  minds,  with  instan- 
taneous impreeBion,  the  ptffect  force, 
as  it  touches  thought,  love,  and  ima- 
gination, of  every  wo&n,  whidi  a 
mighty  people,  fbr  ages  past,  has  used 
for  the  pregnant  expreeeion— the  yU 
vid  image  of  some  conception  of  the 
soul,  in  wluch  thought,  love,  and  ima- 
gination do  blend  themselves  together. 
This  perception  of  the  fi)roe  of  words, 
is  at  once  severely  exact,  delicate,  and 
passionate.  It  is  formed  in  reading 
the  works  of  those  who  have  written 
the  language  with  the  happiest  express 
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aioa:  in  part,  perhapa,  among  Ae re- 
mains  of  the  language  aa  it  exiated  in 
ita  primitive  Emna:  and  in  great  part, 
nnquestkmably,  in  the  happy  inters 
course  of  lifii,  mm  diUdhood  upwards^ 
whenever  tfaie  words  of  Hving  speedi 
haw  dropped  withdelif^t  on  our  cars, 
or  sunk  mdk  deeper  impreaaion  npoa 
our  hesrts. 

It  happens  thst  we  sie  toLd  of  one 
of  the  grestaat  writers  of  our  Isngosce, 
that  he  bestowed  on  it  this  peculiar 
atudy.  Milton  studied,  with  love 
and  diligent  care,  the  tiporrff  of  Enriidi 
speech,  that  one  day  he  might  i^itho 
in  them  imperishable  thoughts.  jLnd 
in  the  monuments  of  his  genius,  bodi 
in  his  prose  snd  in  his  more  powerftil 
verse,  we  feel  very  strongly,  snd  widi 
unceasing  admiration,  the  efl^t  of  his 
singular  study  snd  dtcp  scienoe  of 
language.  Neither  Homer,  nor  Dante, 
nor  Snakspeave,  nor  any  who  have 
felt  moat  stioiurly  the  trance  of  Inspira- 
tion, have  Im  us  such  memoraUe 
examples  of  the  power  with  which  the 
mind  s  conceptions  mav  be  imaged  in 
words,  and  of  the  might  that  may  be 
involved  in  the  very  atmcture  of 
speech.  If  hia  atudy  of  language 
is  ever  in  exoeaa,  perhapa  the  cause  ia 
in  those  habits  of  his  mind,  which  gave 
to  intellect  altogether  too  great  pre- 
dominance, if  it  may  be  said  so,  in  his 
composition  of  poetry.  If  the  fhult 
of  what  is  sometimes  felt  by  us  vrith 
painfull  oblmdon,  lies  with  him  and 
not  with  ourselves,  we  should  rather 
suppose  that  this  excess  of  intellect 
has  induced  excess  in  the  artifioe  of 
language,  than  that  any  argument  ia 
to  be  drawn  feom  the  vrritings  of  Mil* 
ton,  against  the  most  studious  euhiva* 
tlon  of  language. 

No  art  can  prosper  which  slights 
the  materiala  by  which  it  is  to  work. 
In  every  art  the  productk>na  of  geniu» 
are  indeed  nothing  else  than  manifes- 
tations o£  die  mind  itself  in  material 
ferms.  T1ien,asitre8pectait8elf,letit 
honour  the  form  in  whidi  it  is  to 

In  feet,  the  study  of  the  form  b^ 
which  the  mind  is  to  express  itself,  is 
at  the  same  time  a  study  of  that  mind 
which  is  to  find  expression  in  such  a 
ferm :  which  is  obvious  with  regard  to 
language,  the  minuter  studies  of  whiefa 
are  phunly  studies  of  the  subtlest 
working  of  the  intellectual  fiumlties. 
But  the  ssme  truth  hidds,  though  not 
so  apparently,  of  the  other  arts,  of  which 
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Bsltihe  artin  iHidifli  the  material 
temof  oiqinnioii,  not  mankf  iat  tlwt 
iBWBHigatkn  of  his  cmn  mind,  which 
is  indoded  in  the  itody  of  its  manis 
of  ea^raning  itMlf;  hut  ttitt  more 
ftakKp^  ftr  tfaeir  mkes  to  wfa«B  he 
addMM   hinself  hy  his  tit    He 
MikB    to   mens    he   calb  on  men 
fir  dieir  symnithT.    Hien  he  must 
sohmit  himselr  to  De  governed  by  the 
hw%  to  which,  in  nature,  their  sym- 
pathy is  subjected.    If  theif  senses 
are  mpresoea,  and  their  imi^ning 
raiad  is  held  m  ftscination,  by  eokmn 
and  dmpea,  the  painter  or  the  scdptor 
must  be  perfect  in  knowledge  of  those 
fanes  and  ftnns  which  hM  over  thdr 
ipRit  hIb  mystcnons  sway.    If  men 
ittve  a  mi^ty  Ungua^  of  speech,  «ad 
if,  by  a  natural  sensibility,  or  by  in- 
herited pnde^  tfaeir  minds  deave  to  it 
with    alBOBg   siOPistinn,-^-then    he, 
whose  ait  ftamea  ito  worin  in  speech, 
most,  €br  dieir  sakes,  widi  earnest 
ataftf  wni  reverend  observance,  gaiher 
the  fiKTDe  of  their  speech,  that  when  he 
OSes  it,  he  may  command  their  minds. 


Perhaps  the  exenmBflcation  of  this 
caseftil  and  fond  stnay  of  hmguage  is 
to  be  found  more  among  poets  than 
the  writers  of  prose:  beoiuse,  in  the 
eompesition  of  poetry,  Uie  mind  at- 
tempered UKdd^ht,  feels  more  sensi- 
tively the  exquisite  fbrm  into  which 
the  material  expeession  of  its  concep- 
tione  is  wrought    And,  on  the  same 
account,  the  reader  of  poetry  reads 
with    more     awakened     sensibility. 
Whence  no  poetry  hss  great  and  per- 
manent hold  upon  the  love  of  a  people, 
in  whidi  their  language  is  not  used 
wiih  great  knowle(%e  and  delight  of 
the  words  themselves  of  the  language. 
Great  writers  in  prose  have,  in  some 
respects,  a  reputation  and  authority 
more  independent  of  language  :   for 
we  read  their  writings  in  scnne  d^ree 
as  worioB  of  sdenoe ;  looking  through 
the  expression  to  the  thou^ts.    But 
tiys  IB  only  ibr  the  students  of  sdenoe. 
To  a  natkxi,  those  writers  only  are 
great  who  are  eloquent :  and  those  only 
are  doquent  whose  written  w(»ds  are 
nnuic  to  living  ears,  and  ddight  to 
beatmg  hearts. 
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Ma  EniToa, 
This  work,  from  which  I  propose  to 
make  a  few  extracts,  as  being,  in  all 
probahili^,  very  litUe  known  among 
Sngtiah  TCadBi%  ia  written  cm  a  sin- 
gdtar  plan,  but  with  great  feiidty, 
end  even  ^oqnenee  of  style,  and  in 
the  spnit  of  the  best  Itriian  historians. 
It  comprises  an  outline  of  all  the  prin- 
cipal events  that  hod  taken  place  in 
the  native  dty  of  its  author,  from  the 
eariiest  times  to  the  commencement 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  that  outline 
being  filled  up  and  eolaiged  into  a  re- 
gnhar  faiatoffy,  in  three  particular  pe- 
rndsof  time;  the  first  of  which  con- 
tains die  fiital  and  bloody  fkids  of  the 
Lambertacd  and  Gieremd,  from  their 
first  origin,  about  the  time  of  the 
Hodenese  war,  in  1249,  to  the  finaL 
expulsion  of  the  Lambertacd  in  128 !» 
ao  interval  of  thirty  years,  during 
sdiich  Antonio  Lambertacd,  the  lead- 
er of  one  of  the  factions,  oecupiea  tho 


principal  place,  and  accordingly  gives 
name  to  the  first  book  or  diviacm  of 
the  work. 

After  the  fiunons  defisat  of  the  em- 
peror Frederick  II.,  befbre   F^una, 
and  the  destruction  of  the  fortified 
camp  to  which,  in  the  arrogance  of 
dominion,  he  had  given  the  title  of 
"  the  dty  of  victory,   the  states  which 
had  embraced  the  party  of  the  Gudphs 
(which  was  then  the  cause  of  freedom 
mroughout  Italy),  began  to  elevate 
themselves  upon  the  decline  of  the 
imperial  power;  and,  among  odiers, 
the  dtiaens  of  Bologna  reduced  to 
their  subjection  the  towns  of  Faenaa, 
Imola,  and  Forli,  togedier  with  al- 
most an  the  surrounding  territory  of 
Romagna.    The  progress  of  their  con- 
quests at  last  alarmed  the  neighbour- 
ing state  of  Moden%  which  was  more 
juatly  exdted   by  the  defection   of 
Nonantofai  and    San    Cesario,    these 
places  having  volnntarily  withdraww 
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thenudfes  from  iU  piotectkmy  to  jmn 
the  fiolognese  oonfedency.  The  am- 
bassadors of  Modena  haying  in  vain 
demanded  restitution  of  their  alleged 
dependencies,  both  states  prepared  for 
-war,  and  the  Modenese  secretly 
stroigthened  themselves,  by  engaging 
the  support  of  Enzo,  or  Henry,  kinK 
cf  Sardinia,  (the  emperor's  bastard 
son),  who  was  then  at  Reggio  with  a 
numerous  army,  waiting  an  opportu- 
tuni^  to  retrieve  the  honour  lost  by 
bis  ather  on  several  late  occasions. 
The  people  of  Bologna  no  sooner  heard 
of  tins  formidable  accession  to  dieir 
than  they  sought  to  create 

iMlance  of  power,  by  inviting 

the  Marquis  of  £ste  to  assume  the  of- 
fice of  rodestli,  an  honour  which,  ac- 
oorcUng  to  the  prevailing  policy  of  the 
Italian  republics,  was  alwavs  confer- 
red on  a  foreigner,  firom  tne  fear  of 
entrusting  private  citizens  with  a  dan- 
gerous pre-eminence.    The  Marquis, 
however,  thought  it  prudent  to  de- 
cline the  ofkt,  and  the  Bolognese,  re- 
duced to  the  necessity  of  relyins  on 
their  own  unaided  force,  bestowed  the 
command  on  Philip  Hugoni,  a  native 
of    Brescia,  who  shortly  ^erwards 
took  the  field  with  an  army  of  V0,000 
men.    That  of  Modena  amounted  on- 
ly to  8,000  more,  but  possessed  a  great 
superiority,  in  beina;  partly  composed 
of  the  regular  and  well-disdj^ed 
troops  of  Germany,  and  commanded 
by  a  general  of  great  military  talent 
and  experience.    Under  such  circum- 
stances, it  appeared  to  many  of  the 
elders  in  council,  the  most  prudent 
part  to  act  on  the  defensive  within  the 
waUs  of  their  city,  but  the  bolder 
opinion    prevailed,     and   the    army 
marched  on  the  direct  road  to  Modena, 
attended  by  all  the  principal  nobility 
of  the  state,  and  preceded  by  the  Car- 
roccio.* 

*  This  cekbrated  machine,  which  it  is  well 
known,  was  not  peculiar  to  Bologna,  but 
nied  by  all,  or  most  of  the  Italian  lamblici, 
is  thus  described  in  the  work  before  us. 
•*  It  wasa  oar  of  fine  woAmanahip,  support- 
ed  on  four  wheels,  in  ihape  square,  ana  con- 
taining within  it  ten  men,  completely  arm- 
ed. In  the  midst  of  it  was  erected  a  pole, 
to  which  the  standard  was  affixed,  and  the 
pole  itsdf  terminated  in  a  golden  cross  at 
«tiie  top.  The  whole  &biic  was  oo?eBed,  as 
wdl  as  the  oxen  by  which  it  was  drawn  and 
the  charioleer,  with  a  red  and  white  cloth, 
soiti^  to  the  device  of  the  dtj,  and  a 
pricrt  always  accompanied  it  to  perform 
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The  Gamwc^  of  die  FlotentiBes  U 
thus  described  by  Bioordano  Males- 
pini,  (the  venerable  chronicler  quoted 
by  Muratori  inhia  Diasertetipn  on  th» 
Militarv  System  of  the  ruder  agea^'^* 
See  Atneneum,  voL  I.  p.  8S5.) 

**  The  Carrooch  was  a  ear  on  foor 
wfaeds,  painted  all  over  of  a  venniUion  ok 
lour,  on  the  top  of  wiudi  were  dcvated  two 
huge  vcnniUioii  poles,  snpportiiig  the  grand 
standard  of  the  rcpoblic,  half  vennilliDtt 
and  half  white.  It  was  dirawnby  apairof 
great  oxen,  covered  with  vcimil&oo  ckitfi* 
wfaicfa  were  absolutely  set  apart  for  dus  ser- 
vice, and  the  driver  was  a  fimman  of  the 
city.  This  Carroeeh  was  used  by  the  aa« 
dents  as  a  dgn  of  triumph  and  digoinr  S 
and,  whenever  they  went  out  in  hoS,  um 
knights  and  barons  of  die  BORoanding  coun- 
try drew  it  into  the  market  place,  and  there 
consigned  it  into  the  hands  of  the  people^ 
who  conducted  it  to  the  army.    And  fior 


of 
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he  adds,  had,  besides  their  Csrroocio,  a  fii- 
mons  bdl,  wlywh  wss  rung  night  and  dmw 
for  a  foil  month,  before  3ict  sallied  forth 
on  an^  cKpedition,  by  way  or  vaunting  ge- 
nenm^,  to  give  fiiir  wamug  to  the  enemy 
of  their  intended  march.  And  dus  beU,  he 
says,  was  by  some  caDed  Martimdia^  but 
by  others,. «'  theBell  of  Attet^*'  and  when 
they  set  out  on  their  mardi,  it  was  placed 
on  a  wooden  tower,  in  another  car,  which 
also  accompanied  the  amy.    "  To 


and  for  other 
The  machine  was  guarded  by  1500  adl- 
dieis,  having  for  thett  captttn  some  vahant 
knight,  distinguished  by  die  state  with  the 
gift  of  a  coat  of  mail,  asword,  and  a  golden 
belt,  and  the  payment  of  a  poblic  suuy,  & 
thing  unusual  in  those  days,  irfien  the 
Italian  repnbfics,  divided  into  centuries,  dU 
not  pay  their  forces,  but  the  dtisens,  with- 
out fee  or  reward,  not  only  peiformed  all 
warlike  serviees  for  their  puent  state,  but 
also  contributed  their  assistance  to  her  affiea. 
Whenever  the  Carroodo  stopped,  the  army 
likewise  halted ;  there  was  me  Pnstorinni, 
and  ftom  thence,  as  ftom  the  tribunal,  the 
commander  harugued,  issued  lus  oideis» 
snd  gave  the  word  of  battle.  The  squad- 
rons, dispersed  in  fi^t,  re*united  dwmsdves 
within  its  sacred  endosnre,  and  set  them- 
sdves  in  oider  to  renew  die  engagement, 
and  whenever  it  fdl  into  the  power  of  the 
enemy,  the  day  was  held  for  lost  It  waa 
never  brought  into  the  field  without  the 
consent  of  aU  the  different  councfls.  In 
time  of  peace  it  was  used  at  the  meetings  of 
illustrious  personases,  or  on  certain  great 
iBolemnities  was  otdtnA  out  by  the  Antianu 
(or  members  of  die  supreme  council,)  for 
die  puTDose  of  gratifying  and  raising  the 
spirits  or  the  people  by  me  image  of  thdr 
ancient  taumpbs  !*' 
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I  flf  pimde,  Um  Corrooeio  and  the 
Jtfdrfiaeas,  vh  fimtfeed  the  pride  of  oar 
^DBle  waoattanT     Mtikgp.  Hist    FkK. 

The  expedition  ended  as  gbiioualy 
as  it  was  valianily  comiu^ioS  ;  for^  a 
general  engagonent   having  at   last 
taken  pkoe  at  the  bridge  of  Sant  Am- 
brodo,   the  Modenese  and  Germans 
were  completely  nmted  with    great 
daoghter,  and  tne  loss  of  no  less  than 
8060    men    made   prisoners^   among 
whom  we  find  the  names  of  Bosio 
Bovaia,  lord  of  Cremona^  Gerardo  Fio, 
and  Thomasino  Gorzano,  of  the  most 
IDnstrious  honses  of  Modena^  and  to 
crown  the  whole^  of  the  unf<»tunate 
ling  of  Sardinia  himself.     Antonio 
Lambertaociy  then  a  verv  y^mng  man^ 
bat  already  conspiduous  ror  his  ^}ents, 
was  not  only  the  principal  instrument 
in  obtaining  their  great  success  by  the 
adTioe  wbidi  he  gave  in  council  pre- 
^noos  to  the  batde«  but  became  still 
more  the  object  of  applause  and  envy^ 
by  bavingy  with  his  own  hand,  in  sin« 
^  combaty  brought  the  king  to  the 
mand,  and  compelled  him  to  yield 
himself  captive  to  his  enemies.    Im« 
mediatdy  after  the  battle,  he  was  se- 
lected to  bear  the  good  tidings  of  vic- 
tory to  the  city,  where  he  was  received 
witn  the  loudest  acclamationfi  of  era- 
titnde  and  joy.    Meanwhile,  Mo£na 
was  invested  by  the  conquering  army, 
and  the  Podesta,  having  left  to  Ludo- 
yioo  Gieremei,  (another  noble  Bolog- 
nese)  the  conduct  of  the  siege,  repair- 
ed himself  to  Bologna  to  participate  in 
the  ensuing  triumph;  ''  a  spectacle 
uDoqalkd  in  majes^  and  splendour  by  any 
flinoe  die  days  m  the  Roman  emmre,  ex- 
cept when  Castrucdo  had  discomfited  the 
aimy  of  Floienee,  and  when  Alphonso  of 
Anagoohad  ezpdled  King  Ren6,  and  ac- 
*    I  die  dwme  of  Napteb    The  stieeti 
'\  iriiicfa  the  proeesaon  was  to  pass, 
eated   with    triumphal    arehes, 
wfacreoo  were  exhibited  many  symbolical 
ryewntations  of  victory.    The  ground  was 
strewed  with  flowers,  lie  haDs  were  orna- 
mented with  anoestiBl  images,  so  that  the 
dead  seemed  to  be  spectators  of  the  triumph, 
as  weD  as  die  firing.    The  Podesti,  with 
ikstonio  by  his  side,  was  met  near  the  dty 
by  the  nobitity  and  all  the  populaoe.  Then 
CDtceed,  first,  the  trumpets  and  warlike  in- 
struments of  mask ;  the  light  cavalry  fol- 
lowed, and  then  the  foot  scudiers,  crowned 
with  oak    Bdiind  them  were  trained  along 
die  dust,  the  standards  and  ensigns  of  the 
enemy,  and  the  imperial  ea^^les,  whfle  a  dis- 
|ilay  was  made  of  the  sptnl,  consisting  of 
vessels  of  gold  and  rilver,  and  all  the  fumi> 
tore  of  the  royal  pavilioik    The  CarrocciQ 
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came  after,  eoveied  with  pmple,  diiVD  by 
oxen,  uniibRDly  capoosoncd,  and  goaided 
by  young  noblemen,  arrayed  in  minusca, 
betting  long  swords,  and  uncovered  above 
the  shoulders.  Then  walked  the  prisoners 
with  a  proper  escort,  and  among  them  many 
Gennan  barons  and  others  of  note,  the  last 
being  Enso  hnnsdf,  sitting  upon  a  mule» 
the  suhject  of  all  discourse,  and  the  bbiect 
of  every  eye.  AH  admired  the  beauty  and 
ttu4tt»Y  of  his  countenance,  which  bora  evi. 
denoe  by  everf  token  of  his  royal  descent. 
Nor  were  there  wanting  many,  who,  pil- 
ing the  ill  fortune  which  hafl  befaUen  the 
son  of  so  ^|reat  an  emperor,  stained  the  g^ 
ries  of  tfaev  country  widi  the  tears  radier  of 
men  than  of  dtiscna.  Last  appeared  the 
victorious  general,  on  horseback,  dad  in  a 
robe  of  purple,  erowned  with  lamed,  and 
followed  by  companies  of  soldien  aimed 
with  breas^ilates,  and  also  laurelled.  To 
enjoy  so  magnificent  a  scene,  not  onhr  were 
the  porticoes  and  the  streets  filled  with 
qpectetors,  but  the  very  roo&  were  crowded, 
and  the  ladies  standing  at  their  windows  di- 
vided  with  the  conquerors  the  geaeral  ad- 
miration.'** 

Equal  in  rank  vrith  Antonio,  and 
next  to  him  in  reputation  for  the  con- 
duct of  this  vrar,  was  Ludovieo  Gim« 
mei  (of  whom  mention  has  ahmdy 
been  made)  ;  and  firom  theur  rivalship 
on  the  present  occasion,  may  be  de- 
duced ail  the  subseouent  calamities  of 
their  fomilies  and  ox  their  native  dty. 
The  firstbeginningBof  this  bloody  dis- 
sension are  detailed,  and  the  character 
of  the  ambitious  hiero  of  a  Republic 
drawn,  with  considerable  abUity  in 
the  passage  which  fbllovra  ^— 

**  Antonio  having  acquired  a  high  repu- 
tadon,  endeavoured  the  more  seaunisly  to 
maintain  and  augment  it  by  the  acts  of 
peace  and  the  dignides  of  dvd  government, 
the  more  he  was  indted  by  the  fmnlatiffn 

*  The  unfovtonate  king  of  Sardinia,  after 
having  thus  been  made  a  pnhlie  spe^ade, 
was  oondemned  to  pass  the  remainder  of  hie 
days  in  an  honourable  impiisooment,  iriicre^ 
to  use  the  expression  of  our  author,  **  li^ 
enjoyed  every  indulgence  of  royal^,  except 
Ids  liberty.'^  The  emperor  Frederic  used 
his  best  endeavours,  first  with  threats,  after- 
wards widi  unbounded  ofien  ftom  his  trea- 
sury, to  procure  the  emandpadon  of  his 
son;  but  these  sturdy  rnmUieans  were 
proof  to  the  temptation,  ana  coostandy  re- 
fused to  yield  up*  for  any  consideration,  the 
glory  of  retaining  within  theb  waOs  a  royal . 
capuve^  Knso,  resigning  at  lengdi  the 
vam  hopes  of  freedom,  addicted  himself  en- 
tirely to  the  honourable  pursuhs  of  litera- 
ture and  the  arts,  and  obteined  a  respectable 
rank  among  the  andent  Tuscan  poets.  He 
died  in  the  23d  year  of  his  cspdvity,  and 
iris  buried  at  Bcllflgna  with  royal  honoum 
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»  vikor,  pietttidcd  iDdi^nite  wiUi  himtfait 
yii  wninrnm  Laabeftaod  did  not  £ul  to 
oooTt  tke  flood  OfOBMUi  of  hit  feUow-dtizciif 
Inr  ineraoangt  with  all  the  indnttrf  of  art* 
the  gifb  iraioh  he  alioady  emoyod  of 
natoze  and  of  iattaam^  He  bonod  to  him- 
fld^  by  aeli  of  IdndneM  and  oouitoiy  of 
mamicat  aU  whom  it  fell  under  his  powvr 
t»  obliget  and  even  when  oppovtiinilieB  did 
not  puMnt  ihflnnbof*  he  made  them,  by 
the  marked  awduitiee  of  hie  bdiavkmr, 
miacipBlly  towaide  tiiow  who  poeeeeeed  in- 
luaioe  over  others.  He  wee  not  avaricioiie 
of  wealth,  but  cxctdsed  a  ftequent  add  die- 
oeet  fibeialitjr,  always  taldna  oare  to  ae- 
company  it  with  an  air  of  aflbctaomite  be- 
Bi^ty,  which  more  than  doubled  the 
mme  of  evwy  favour.  Complaisance,  wfaidi 
te  a  fvtae  not  \em  easy  to  be  attained  than 
it  is  neeeesaiy  for  sucoees  in  an  undertaking, 
had  its  native  seat  in  his  breast.  He  wol 
knew  that,  for  want  of  that  quality,  Prineee 
Ihemeelves  are  often  ruined;  and  that  a- 
mong  private  individuals,  no  vice  is  so  hurt- 
fid  as  that  dogged  obetinacy  of  eharacter 
which  feeb  an  e^ual  repugnance  to  return  a 
eahite,  and  to  evmce  a  gnSeAil  sense  of  be- 
nefits oonlinrred.  Antonio  was  not  only 
|p»dous  in  his  salutations,  but  oandesoend- 
mp  and  familiar  in  his  visits  of  civility  or 
ihendship,  even  to  inferior  citizens.  He 
employee!  all  the  playfulness,  but  none  of 
the  bitterness  of  satire,  detesting,  above  all 
things,  the  dangerous  humour  of  such  as 
wouM  mtfaer  lose  a  Iriend  than  sactifiee  a 
jest.  Ewf  tone  that  he  resorted  to  the 
imblie  apiaie,  he  gained  to  his  party  some 
new  dttsen;  and  often  fbund,  by  eiperi- 
cooe,  how  possible  it  is  to  buy  the  iiearte  of 
men  at  the  ezpence  of  a  few  sin^  words. 
He  studied,  with  care  and  diligenoe,  the 
senios  of  every^man  with  whom  he  had  any 
oealings;  and,  until  experience  had  taught 
him  the  diversities  of  each  individual  (Ss^ 
lacter,  he  availed  himself  of  goioal  rules, 
leooUecting  always  that  avarice  is  the  oon- 
eomilBBt  of  ue,  and' that  youth  delights 
ksdf  in  play,  m  the  chase,  andinlonre;  but 
hie  whole  induHry  waa  employed  in  mak« 
Wg  himself  the  master  of  important  eecrets^ 
vsBkBQwingef  how  binding  a  ibtoelh^ 
aw  upon  the  minds  of  men  whose  fntesests 
the  neceenty  of  silence  I  and,  since 


wuM  is  the  parent  of  freedom,  he  took  the 
advantaip  of  festive  meetiiigB,  and  revels  t» 


werm  hunsdf  into  the  confidence  of 
from  whom,  with  the  easy  bait  of  some 
HifliBg  eommmntttkm,  he  ofrM  dww  out 
discoveaei  of  tlM  greaiest  momeat  Wtdi 
such  aels  aa  these,  he  eandnued  to  inshn». 
ntehiassif  into  the  fewir  of  all  men,  and 
pnadpally  of  the  noUes,  who  were,  fee  the 
most  part,  attached  to  the  Ghibetta  ptfty. 
On  the  otha  hand,  I  mtafiia  Gieremei, 
femMned  by  such  femifise  of  die  nobi%  a» 
pnfessed  adhnsnoe  to  dw  GuelphS)  courted, 
wifth  mmt  astifice  in  his  power,  the  sim. 
port  of  the  commonalty.     Ptatably  Us 


of  his  rival,  as  weie  the  people  whom  he 
strove  to  win ;  but  ther^  is  ae  aetwn  eo  aer<- 
vile  that  ambition  wiU  not  stoop  to  fte  oomp- 
•  •     of  it." 


Meanwhile,  the  external  ^;reatness 
and  prosperity  of  Bologna  increased 
fh>m  day  to  day^  and  derated  her  to 
the  highest  rank  among  the  repuhlics 
of  Italy,  and  the  seeds  of  discord  be- 
tween the  rival  families  stili  slnmber« 
ed  for  many  vears  after  the  condnsioki 
of  the  war  of  Modena,  till  they  were 
first  awakened  into  lifb  by  a  public  oc« 
currence.  The  oflSce  of  captain  of  the 
people^  next  in  dignity  to  that  of  the 
PodestSL,  had^  thnmgh  the  intrigues  of 
the  Lambertacci,  been  procured  fbr  m, 
very  unworthy  adherent  to  their  partyr^ 
named  Bonacossa  de  Soresino,  who  waa 
shortly  after  convicted  of  gross  enor« 
mities^  and  amerced  in  av^  laige 
sum  of  money.  This  simple  circum- 
stance was  aggravated  by  the  Lamber^ 
tacd  into  an  insult  offered  to  the  whole 
fhmilv^  and  by  the  Gieremei  was  sta- 
diously  represented  as  involving  their 
rivals  m  the  same  guilt  with  Uie  prin« 
cipal  offender.  A  public  fray^  attend- 
ed with  the  eflUsion  of  much  blood  on 
dther  side,  was  the  consequence  ;  but 
matters  were^  at  that  time^  prevented 
from  going  fkrther  by  the  intervention 
of  wise  and  prudent  men.  The  chiefh 
of  each  &cti<m  were  condemned  to  pay 
considerable  fines  into  the  treasury^ 
and  a  sort  of  pacification  was  made> 
equally  insincere  and  precarious. 

This  transaction  was  oonduded  in 
12^8  ;  but  the  ensuing  year  gave  hiiih 
to  yet  more  serious  disKndons.  Among 
the  private  feuda  of  the  dtj,  those  of 
the  Gallazzi  and  Carboneai  had  long 
boen  Botovious ;  bmt^  about  this  tima^ 
an  apparent  feoondMatioD  emboldcid 
Alboto^  a  knight  bdoDging  to  Ilia  lafc*i 
ter  fimiUy^  to  ask  in  marmtte,  of  Siff*> 
nor  Giovan  Piero  Galfaozi^  his  daugh- 
ter^ Virginia,  with  whom  he  had  long 
been  secretly  in  love.  The  old  gen- 
tleman, dther  retaining  iu  his  breast 
the  embera  of  their  aadent  enmityj  or 
from  sone  other  motive,  rrfliaeri  hia 
cooaent;  but  the  lover^  UBtcaiag  only 
to  his  passioB^  did  not  eeaae  to  sc^dt 
her  as  a  mistress^  whom  he  oould  not 
hope  to  obtain  as  his  wi&;  wherefbre, 
in  order  to  see  her  more  ofteUj  and 
more  fredy  to  pursue  his  dengn  upon 
her  aiectionB,  he  persuaded  one  of  hia 
rdationa,  of  the  family  of  Catdlaiki,  to 
build  a  high  towKr  wdisijBdag  to  hir 
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r  pratoxt  of  adding  to  th« 
bflMty  end  digmty  tf  hii  iBOunmi^  bat 
Yottf  in  otder  to  eommand  the  ncigli^ 
boanogmdensof  the  house  of  Gid- 
kni.  nilhcr  he  rqieifed  daaly,  and 
tfaoo  paned  honr  mt  hour  in  the 
flOBM^ialian  of  her  whom  he  adored. 
It  «»  not  long  bflfae  he  found  meana 
to  nalDe  hia  paanon  known,  and  to  in- 
gpoe  a  nmihir  anitiincnt  in  Virginia's 
boaom  ;  nor  oooU  hia  aident  temper 
Nst  SBtH&ed  with  the  attainment  of 
thai  wiiidi  at  tet  appeand  to  him  the 
amaoBiit  of  all  earthly  happiness,  the 
fiveindalgenoe  of  seeing  and  convers- 
fog  with  hia  beantiliil  mistress  by  signs 
and  to^na  of  distant  love.  He  re- 
serled  to  the  powegrflil  engines  of  oat* 
rapfioB,  and  at  httt  anooeeded  in  win- 
n^  to  the  ftahaianee  of  his  yiews 
some  of  those  most  Ultimately  attach** 
ed  to  the  ikmily,  by  whoee  assiatanoe, 
in  tito  abaence  of  Giovan  Pieio,  he  one 
d^  enried  off  the  lady  iram  her  fi^ 
tho'a  booae^  and  privately  married 
her,  in  the  preaenee  <tf  two  or  three 
membesa  of  hia  own  ftmily.  Unhappy 
mqidala,  whoae  anspices  were  deeeit, 
ha&ed  die  wedding  toreh,  and,  far  the 
spithakHninm,  a  Other's  corse  J 

Giovin  Flero,  ftdbn  the  moment  of 
thdr  eoaanmmation,  meditated  only 
Ae  despeat  plana  of  revenge;  but  he 
waa  too  good  a  politician  not  to  dis- 
semble moat  artificially ;  tar,  fiir  from 
aaamdon  by  an  nnnatural 
^jee  or  eontent,  he  first  gave  his 
the  Aill  sway,  then  aflscted  a 
giadaal  nitigatioii  of  his  resentment, 
sad,  not  till  after  repeated  attempts, 
on  the  part  of  hia  children,  to  obtsin 
ftfgivenesBy  snAred  himaelf  at  length 
te  be  woo  to  the  fl^peaiance  of  a  re« 
Hafaiai  of  mutual  inters 
now  renewed,  and  the 
of  the  Carbonesi  and  Galazsi 
were  motoally  opened  to  the  members 
of  bach  ftasuisa;  when,  one  night, 
the  inewKrable  barbarian  entered  with 
a  parly  of  his  firiends  the  house  of  his 
san-in-law,  and,  while  they  were  em* 
played^  not  without  blood-shed,  in 
j  thoreat  of  the  household,  he 
penetrated  into  ^le  wedding 
r  and  nordered  the  bride* 
as  he  lay  by  the  side  of  his 
filter.  Some  hmnan  fe^ng  yet 
nbsisting  in  his  savage  breast,  operat- 
ed to  ifiaio  the  wretched  Virginia,  but 
only  for  a  more  nuseroUefiite;  Am*, 
deprived  of  reason  by  the  horrible 
siMtadeof  the  night,  she  soon  after* 


words  eacaped  from  the  observotlan  of 
her  attendants,  and  terminated  her  ex- 
iatenoe  by  nredpitating  herself  from  a 
window  of  her  apartment 

Galusai  fled  from  ^e  dty  immedi- 
wtetf  after  the  murder ;  but,  owing  to 
his  nigh  rude  and  the  intercession  ofhia 
powerful  friends,  be  roedved  for  tiiia 
enotmous  crime,  no  heavier  a  sentence 
than  that  of  a  two  years'  bsnishment. 
Even  this  waa  judged  too  severe  bv 
his  adherents,  who,  still  burning  witn 
an  implacable    spirit  of  resentment 

Jinst  the  Csriwnesi,  in  consequence 
the  indignity  ofibred  them  by  Al- 
bert, which  they  ooncdved  too  great 
to  be  expiated  even  by  his  blood, 
watched  tne  opportunity  of  the  feast 
of  Easter,  to  receive  him  secretly  with- 
in the  walls,  and,  under  his  aurotees, 
to  extirpate  the  devoted  fimiily  of  tiieir 
rivals.  The  Gieremd  suffered  them- 
sdves  to  be  engaged  in  this  horrid 
conspiracy,  which,  however,  was  not 
managed  so  secretly,  but  that  the  in^ 
tended  victims  were  set  on  their  guard 
in  time  to  prevent  or  meet  its  eftcts; 
and,  in  order  to  do  this  more  e^ctud- 
ly,  they  applied  fiir  asdstance  to  the 
leaders  of  tne  Lonbertacd,  glad  of  any 
pretence  to  inlist  themselves  in  oppo- 
dtion  to  their  andent  antasonists.— 
The  tumult  which  ensued  might  have 
been  expected  to  produce  the  most  fa- 
tal consequences  to  one,  at  least,  of  the 
psrties  engaged,  and  to  the  repose  and 
liberty  of  the  State,  but  once  more  a 
sense  dther  of  mutual  guilt  or  mutual 
danger  indined  them  to  submit  to  the 
paeSying  interoessions  of  the  magi- 
strates. Another  reconciliation  waa 
made,  not  more  sincere  than  the  pre- 
ceding; and  if  it  was  somewhat  more 
lasting,  that  must  be  attributed  to  the 
dreadml  plague  whidi  shortly  afterw 
wards  broke  out  and  ravaged  all  the 
states  of  Itdy  Ibr  a  great  length  of 
time,  during  which,  the  minds  of  men 
were  too  much  engaged  in  immediate 
apprehensions  fiir  tnemsdves  and  thdr 
fkmilies,  to  renew  the  feuds  and  mise* 
ries  of  dvil  discord. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  two  hostile 
fitctions  bad  csrried  their  intri^es  be- 
yond the  limits  of  their  native  dty; 
and  divided  between  them  llie  inhabi- 
tants of  most  of  the  vassd  states  of 
Romsgna.  In  the  year  1263,  one 
Pietro  Pegani,  a  rich  citizen  of  Imda, 
exdted  an  insurrection  in  that  dty,  fbt 
the  purpose  of  exndHng  the  friends  of 
the  Gieremd,  ana  took  advantage  of 
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the  poUie  diaorden,  by  seiiiiu;  the 
gDvenunenty  and  causing himBelito be 
mdaimed  sovereign  lord  of  the  place. 
His  short-lived  tyranny  cost  him  dear ; 
fiv  the  Boloj^ese,  as  soon  as  they  re- 
ceived intelligence  of  the  events  equip- 
ped an  army  of  sufficient  force  to  re- 
auoe  die  insuigents  to  immediate  obe* 
dienoe.  The  Lambertaoci>  at  whose 
instigation  he  is  said  to  have  acted, 
being  taken  unprepared,  denied  all 
share  Iq  the  transaction^  and  left  to  his 
fate  the  wretched  tool  of  their  ambi- 
tion, who  ended  his  days  soon  after  in 
banishment  and  poverty. 

The  factions,  after  this  event,  again 
lay  dormant  for  a  space  of  several 
years,  during  which,  Bologna  wa»  en- 
gaged with  honour  in  certain  foreign 
wars  with  the  Venetians,  and  with 
Hubert  Pallavicino,  the  tyrant  of  Mo- 
dena  and  Berpama  She  also  contri- 
buted her  assistance  towards  the  con- 
rst  of  Naples  by  Charles  of  Amou, 
brother  of  Samt  Lewis,  in  whose 
army,  it  is  said,  there  were  no  fewer 
than  iOOO  croises  from  Bologna^  under 
the  guidance  of  Guido  Antonio  Lam-, 
bertacd.  They  were  all  this  time  dis- 
turbed by  no  civil  commotions  of  great- 
er consequence  thim  an  insurrection 
of  shoemakers,  in  favour  of  one  of 
their  trade,  who  had  been  condemned 
to  prison  for  the  murder  of  a  man 
with  whom  he  had  taken  his  wife  in 
adultery. 

In  1273,  a  peace  was  concluded  with 
the  republic  of  Venice,  which,  leaving 
the  state  in  profound  tranquillity  as  to 
its  external  relations,  gave  birth  to  the 
renewal  of  those  interior  dissentions, 
the  phrenzy  of  which  had  so  long  re- 
mained suspended.  The  leaders  of 
the  two  factions  were  more  than  ever 
solicitous  to  gain  adherents  to  their 
respective  parties,  and  to  give  their 
partisans  the  habits  and  appearance  of 
a  military  force,  so  that,  within  no 
long  compass  of  time,  the  whole  dty 
seemed  to  be  organist  in  two  divi- 
sions, and  not  a  day  passed  without 
the  immediate,  expectation  of  a  pubUc 
rupture.  The  occasion  was  soon  after 
given  by  a  grand  entertainment,  held 
at  the  palace  of  Ludovico  Gieremei. — 
A  young  man  of  the  house  of  Lam- 
bertacd,  moved  by  curiosity,  attended, 
and  while  he  was  too  eamesUy  observ- 
ing some  part  of  the  sp^stacle,  stood 
in  the  way  of  the  domestics  who  were 
serving  up  the  banquet ;  whereupon  a 
fiiend  of  the  Gieremei^  pretending  not 
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to  know  who  he  was,  indulged  Ins 
spite  against  the  rival  ^BoaaSfjf  by  beat- 
ing  him  out  of  doors.  The  young 
man  went  home^  and  made  his  com* 
plaint,  and  Antonio,  as  soon  as  he- 
neard  the  news,  rose  up  in  a  transport 
of  fUry,  and  declared  his  resolution  to 
wash  out,  in  the  blood  of  his  enemies, 
the  insult  ofi^red  to  his  race.  Immei^ 
diately  the  whole  partv  was  in  arms^ 
and  Ludovico  himself,  with  those 
about  him,  sallied  forth  in  a  tumultu- 
ous manner  towards  the  house  of  the 
Gieremei.  A  servant  lof  Ludovico, 
having  discovered  their  preparationa, 
gave  intelligenoe  to  his  master^  just  in 
time  to  allow  his  mustering  a  strong^ 
body  of  his  friends,  and  going  out  ta 
meet  the  tempest  in  the  public  square. 
He  there  gave  orders  to  his  adherents^ 
who  soon  collected  in  sufficient  num- 
her  to  keep  his  enemies  in  awe,  to  dis- 
perse themselves  abroad  in  all  parta  of 
the  city,  and  set  on  fire  the  houses  of 
the  Lambertacci.  The  tumult  became 
universal,  and  during  the  whole  en^a* 
ing  day  and  night,  every  street  in  Bo« 
logna  was  the  scene  of  some  desperate 
and  bloody  skirmish.  No  sreat  ad- 
vantage, however,  appears  to  have  been 
gsined  bv  either  party  over  the  othar, 
and  to  tnis  circumstance  it  was  per- 
haps chiefly  owing,  that  the  efiects  of 
the  magistrates  to  restore  peace  and 
order  became  once  more  sucoessftiL— 
Ludovico  and  Antonio  both  repaired 
to  the  great  council,  there  to  plead 
their  respective  causes ;  when  the  for- 
mer, after  making  excuses  for  the  ig- 
norance of  his  guest,  and  shewing  the 
necessity  he  was  under  of  taking  u|^ 
arms  in  his  defence,  concluded  by  pro- 
nouncins;  a  severe  censure  upon  the 
rash  violence  of  which  his  oj^ponents 
were  guiltv  in  seiaii^  the  sword  of 
justice,  ana  punishing  with  their  own 
hands,  ii^juries  which  the  law  only 
ought  to  chastise.  Antonio,  enraged 
at  this  imputation,  rose  with  a  vio- 
lence in  ms  air  and  gestures  which 
threatened  to  put  a  stop  to  aU  hopes  of 
reooncUiation,  when  the  magistrates 
interposing  their  authority,  at  lengtl^ 
enforced  rilence,  and  Matthew  Prendi- 
parte,  an  ancient  dtiaen  of  great  worUi 
and  respectability,  exerted  his  good 
offices  so  effectually  with  the  angry 
antagonists,  ss  to  prevail  with  them  to 
come,  at  least,  to  an  i^parent  concord, 
and  pledge  themselves  to  a  foigetful- 
ness  of  their  former  animosity,  by 
partaking  of  a  magnificient  ent«rtain« 
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mtai  ai  hk  hoaat,  ''  as  is  the  custom 
among  the  Germans." 

In  dus  apptrent  reooociliatioo,  it  is 
ncniftst  that  the  seeds  of  discontent 
and  hatred  must  still  have  lurked ;  and 
it  4ipean  to  haye  been  no  little  sggra- 
latioD  of  ibnner  injuries  in  the  mind 
of  Antonio,  that  the  psrtial  senate 
had  allowed  hia  sdvenary  to  plesd  his 
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cause  uninterrupted,  and  when  he 
himself  rose  to  spesk,  had  refdsed  him 
that  justice,  which  ihe  lowest  citizen 
mk;ht  claim,  of  being  heard  in  his  own 
defence^  But  these  and  other  causes 
of  ill  will  and  animosity,  slumbered 
for  a  little  further  space  of  time,  until 
new  outrages  awoke  them  into  action. 
(To  be  o<miinued.J 
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f Hk  ftOoving  aeooimt  of  this  geoikman  (author  of  the  humoroot  production,  entitled 
die  Smioar  Coivtihip,  in  oar  twentj-thiid  number,  the  ooDtinuation  of  which  win  be 
mm  maj  soon)  is  estactcd  from  an  QupuUidied  memoir,  entitled,  •*  A  Slight  Sketch  of 
die  Life  of  die  bia  Rer.  Ridiaid  Hole,  L.L.B.  Raetor  of  Farringdon  and  luwaidkiah,'' 
piBled  at  the  leqneit  of  a  hteraiy  aodaty  at  Exeter,  to  which  he  betonged,  and  iHdSis 
inovB  to  die  pnblk  by  a  wdome  of  essays  on  topes  of  general  litentura.  ] 

Ths  satgeeC  of  this  memoir  was  bom 
in  Exeter,  in  the  year  1746,  and  his 
daasloal  education  was  completed  in  the 
gnamnar*scfaool  of  this  dty,  under 
dbe  care  of  Mr  Hodgkinson,  a  master 
whose  shOides  as  a  dassiod  scholar 
weie  of  a  soperior  degree,  and  who 
left  aevenl  CKodlent  speobnens  of  his 
talrati  as  a  tutor,  in  this  county  (of 
Devom.)  The  earfy  ^outh  of  Mr  Hote 
—   particolsrly  distinguished;    he 


maintained  his  situation  m  school  with 
oonaidenLhle  credit,  and  even  at  that 
time  hia  peculiar  vein  (xf  dry  comic 
hoaour  was  conmcuous.  t  remem- 
ber the  boya  of  that  period  acting  in 
thesdiool  the  Beaux  Stratagem,  and 
Hif^  Life  bdow  Stairs,  in  which  our 
friend  rmesented  Scrub,  and  Lovell 
diMuisea  as  the  country  boy,  who 
^ofce  in  the  Deronahire  dialect;  Shap< 
leigh  was  the  Archer  and  Philip; 
Hocken,  the  kte  rector  of  Oakhamp- 
ton,  the  AimweQ  and  Duke's  Servant. 
If  I  can  trace  with  accuracy  the  re- 
odlectiona  of  that  period,  the  perform- 
aoQcewaa&r  from  despicable.  Mr  Hole 
fcmoved  to  Oxford  m  the  year  1764, 
and  took  his  dq;ree  of  Badielor  of 
Laws  in  1771;— he  was  ordained  in  the 
ssmeor  the  following  year.  At  college 
hia  aoi|oaintanoe  witK  General  Simcoe 
commenced,  which,  ripened  Into  the 
wsrmest,  the  most  sincere  friendship, 
terminated  only  with  our  friend'a  lite. 
There  also  he  oecame  acquainted  with 
oar  Ibrmer  associate,  Drewe,  of  whose 
hfr  he  presented  to  this  society  ashort 
and  el^ssnt  sketch;  and  from  these 
ftinds,  whose  mHitanr  ardour  waa 
Vol  V. 


early  conspicuous,  he  caught  a  portion 
of  the  same  spirit,  and  anxiously  wisht 
ed,  at  one  period  of  his  life,  to  em« 
brace  the  profession  to  whidi  they 
were  destined,  and  in  which  the  for* 
mer  attained  so  conspicuous  a  rank 
with  the  higheat  military  reputation  ; 
but  ''  his  lot  forbade,"  and  his  a£feo« 
don  for  his  mother  prerailed,  fbr  he 
knew,  that  to  hint  his  wishes  would 
have  been  destrucdve  of  her  peace. 

His  poetical  genius  expanded,  I  be- 
lieve, very  early,  and  I  have  seen  some 
humorous  poems  written  while  he  was 
at  college.  As  his  theatrical  indma- 
dona  were  then  warm,  several  nnn 
logues  and  epil(^gues  were  the  proauo-i 
ii<ms  of  his  pen.  To  these  I  cannot 
at  present  have  access,  but  shall  copy 
from  recollection  a  livdy  jeu  d'esprit 
ofabout  die  year  1765.  Vnben  Bishop 
Keppel  csme  to  reside  here  for  tlie 
first  dme.  Lady  Waldegrave,  Mrs  Kep« 
nd's  sister,  accompanied  him.  Her 
oeauty  exdted  universd  admiration; 
and  among  the  rest  Mr  Hole's  uncle, 
the  Rev.  Mr  Wight,  and  the  chanter, 
Mr  Sno1l^  kindled  into  poetry  in  her 
nraise.  Mr  Hole  sent  the  following 
letter  as  from  an  Exmoor  shepherd 
(his  father's  living.  Bishop  Kvmmett, 
beii^  in  that  ndgfabournood),  with 
the  mllowing  lines  annexed. 

"  Madam, — ^Though  I  cannot  pre« 
tend  to  chant  jcna  ladyship's  praises, 
like  these  two  gentlemen,  I  am,  with 
equal  respect,  your  ladyship's  most 
fiuthful  and  devoted." 

**  Happy  the  fiur  whose  matchless  duuma 
Can  such  odd  bressti  insdif  I 
I 
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Lo !  the  white  froBt  ber  beauty  wuou. 
And  turns  e*en  tnom  to  fire.** 

Lady  W.  was  ao  well  pleased  with  the 
compHmeiit^  that  the  Exmoor  shep* 
herd  was  her  Arequent  toast. 

In  1779^  Mr  Hole  published  his 
transktion  of  FingaL  It  was  written 
when  the  admiraHon  of  Ossian's  poetry 
was  general,  warm,  and  sometimes  en- 
thusiastic The  accounts  of  Macpher- 
son  and  its  early  era  were  equally  cre- 
dited; nor  was  it  surprising  that  a 
youthful  poet  (for  the  translation  waa 
bqgpun  not  long  after  the  original  pub- 
lication in  1 761,)  should  catch  with  ar- 
dour the  glowing  imagery,  the  wild 
scenery,  the  animated  dosoriDtion  of 
this  antico^anodein  bard,  as  the  aul^ 
ject  of  his  lays.  In  the  year  1779^ 
however,  the  public  ardour  had  cool- 
ed. The  same  images  ahnost  eon- 
stantiy  reeontig  with  aitftd  but  slight 
variations,  fatigued  the  reader;  the 
avi^cioii  of  imposture,  Aoiigh  it  had 
^n  searosly  assumed  a  questionabls 
ahflpe,  dlsgustod  hhn.  The  versioK, 
ftte^t  and  flowing,  with  scarcely  a 
weuc  Une,  or  a  fimlty  rhyme,  did  not, 
piobahly  on  this  acoount,  obtain  much 
fegatd;  sad  while  the  Ode  to  Imaoi- 
nation,  eMeially  when  enfliroed  by 
the  masten^^  melody  of  Jackson's  mu« 
sie,  was  warady  applauded,  the  work 
eiroidsited  nith  kmguor,  and  the  sale 
at  BO  titne  repaid  the  auAor's  expeo- 
tations  rfhfiB  merits.  To  select  a  spe- 
cimeB  from  a  work  so  wdl  known, 
and  so  long  since  published,  can 
SDireely  be  expected;  hut  on  again 
eiosmining  it  with  a  view  to  the  pre- 
sent attempt,  I  was  partienlarly  strode 
by  the  energy  and  spirit  of  die  follow- 
ing  deser^tion.  On  oomparing  it 
with  Mr  Maejrfieraon's  translation,  we 
ahdl  at  once  see  the  additional  force 
and  animatioQ  which  it  Nceives  fipom 
A&  Bole's  numbers. 

«'  Has  daring  wsids  eoflsine  die  martial 

tllIOIlA^» 

Hie  ^oom  ofbatUt  slowly  roQi  alsi^ : 
As  rising  vapoun  from  the  fens  exhale. 
And  gpttud  their  sable  baonets  o'er  the  vale. 
When  ngiog  stoims  the  light  of  Heaven 

fali«de, 
Andwi^iiivspleiidonrlBsiviOttiidbgahada; 
As  ssmedhe  spirit  diBO^gh  thidurigF  night» 
WtemetMKsiticattaivund  their  bala(«l 

light. 
Precedes  the  darkening  cloud,  and  f^om  his 
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Howl  o^er  the  waste,  and  diake  die  sound- 
ing g^ves. 
The  fiery  chief  in  pomp  tenifie  moves.** 

The  Ode  to  Imagination  agua  re- 
curs in  the  Devonsnire  and  Comisli 
poems,  but  it  will  best  enable  us  to 
trace  the  progress  of  our  diend's  ta- 
lents to  notioe  it  in  this  jdace.  We 
need  not  repeat  the  eommendotioiis 
which  it  has  so  generally  received. 
The  plan  is  that  of  Dryden's  cele- 
bratea  St  Cedlia'a  Ode,  and  the  ima- 
gery ia  equally  spirited  and  ooirect^ 
the  lines  flowing  and  melliflnouB. 
From  this  also  a  spedmen  may  be  per- 
mitted* 
«•  Yen  MBOssy  stones  that  rise  abofe  the  heathy 

Beside  the  bfasted  oak  dial  towoEs  en  high* 
Mask  to  dwhoBtar'sviewtheoaveof  death. 

Whew  ddeft  renowned  in  ftaoec  ages  Has 
There  vestsbraveMorar!  thy  untimely  doom» 

Thy  Msd  sire  and  msumfia  fiioids  ds« 
^lore. 
How  vain  thair  sorrow !  m  the  alent  tomb 

The  mighty  Monr  sle^,  to  rise  no  more  E 
Like  him,  ye  warriors,  you  must  pees  away^ 

Like  fahn  you  ddne  the  gloiy  of  die  phdn  » 
In  time  yimr  etteagdi  wHf  fha,  your  tombs 
delay. 

And  no  memorial  of  yov  fiune  lemain.'* 

In  the  year  1776.  he  was  mited  to 
Miss  Wilnehnina  Kateneamp,  daugh- 
ter of  Mr  Katencamp,  a  very  reapect- 
ahle  and  opulent  merchant  of  this 
dty.  It  was  oompletdy  a  union  of 
hearts,  and  continued  wi A  unexam- 
pled  harmony  and  aflfectiott  to  the  time 
of  his  death,  a  period  of  twenty-aiac 
years.  Soon  after  thia  event,  Mr  Hole 
fixed  at  Sowton,  as  curate  to  Mr  Asehf^ 
deacon  Moore;  his  living  at  Budnrelj 
to  which  he  was  presented  in  1777, 
having  no  suitable  habitarion.  Mr 
Hole's  occasional  residence  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Southmolton,  led 
him  to  an  acquaintance  with  Mr  Bad« 
cock.  From  Mr  Bidcodc  he  first  re* 
ceived  the  Hymn  to  Ceres,  and  hy  his 
advice,  and  with  some  of  his  assistanoe, 
Mr  Hole  engaged  in  the  transhtdon. 
Tliis  gentleman,  who  had  reviewed 
the  original  in  the  Monthly  Review, 
at  that  time  contributed  very  largely 
to  the  same  journal.  I  mention  this 
drcumstanoe  chiefly  to  remaxic,  that 
our  friend  often  libmQy  assiefeed  him, 
and  that  particularly  the  articles  which 
related  to  the  Poems  of  Rowley,  and 
the  subsequent  controveny,  were  mudt 
enriched  b^  his  communications.  Mr 
Hole's  poetical  taste,  and  discriminating 
^dgment^  were  oa  that  occasion  highly 
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mbfetoUsftiiiid.  What 
Ms  Wk'nmkaeoatakmti9^a,  1  hM9 
ttvw  m  mdUM  of  aaenteiiiiBg;  km, 
i/t  nd  gictt  ^Simunee  of  tiae^  ht  en- 
gi^  in  anotfier  review,  wliere  he 
fnided  (br  many  yean  in  the  poed- 
cbI  department  with  ^reat  spirit  and 
ability.  To  point  mit  the  artidea 
wbica  lie  cootribnted,  andtodiacri- 
mhiatr  dwir  peculiar  merit,  ia  acareely 
al  AiM  time  in  my  power,  and  wouhl 
eeraamly  mtmA  tfaia  aketck  too  ftr, 
were  it  attetnpCed.  We  mnaC  lefnitl 
to  the  hYnm  and  the  tranahrtion. 

VheUier  tbe  hymn  to  Ceres  be  flie 
wcric  of  Homer,  or  of  a  later  author, 
la  a  qneation  not  vet  decided,  and 
wiiieh,  atlemty  mMea  do  part  of  our 
piBBcni  ani^iect.  It  wta  mnd  in  the 
aame  velnme  wilb  the  oAcr  poena  of 
the  imaaartal  bard ;  la  af  high  «nti« 
ad  of  pecidiar  aimplkity  and 
It  ia  the  lasendiry  fale  of 
ig  in  piinrait  oc  lYoaer* 
I  thoMgh  not  a  hymn,  aeoofd* 
iag  to  oar  idaa^  ia  such  when  oom« 
Spm  with  oAcr  ^oema  of  antiqmty, 
■anooneed  and  onoted  by  the  aame 
title.  Hie  tranuation  waa  executed 
very  npidtty,  but  it  betvaya  6w  marica 
of  taate.  llie  language  has  an  epk 
dignity;  the  panaea  are  jm^dooiuy 
'  i;  btttanmltyrliymemayaome** 
I  be  Ibnnd,  and,  aa  perhapa  the 
'  ^we  find  oecaaiomdly  a  few 
I,  inalead  of  the  ain^le 
I  of  the  original.  The  follow- 
ing deacfiptkwi  of  Cerea  in  her  dia- 


gmae  ia  hidily  pictureaque^  and  hap- 
pivf  fcriahed. 

^'Baide  a  padi,  whilao*er  her  drooping  head 
Ifii  gnteftd  diade  a  veidaat  dire  spread  ( 
Aa  1^  her  tet  Parthmiiis*  wateii  flow, 
flbe  ala,  ■  paUid  apedade  of  woe. 
Her  Mod  cheeka  no  man  with  beauty 


But  now  the  finm  of  wrinkled  m 

She  aeepied  like  tfaoie  whom  each  attractive 

grace 
Fonaket,  when  Time  with  wrinkles  marics 

theftee; 
Ffm  whom  the  Cyprian  pow>  incUgaant 

flics. 
Her  pfts  leftues,  and  her  chsBM  doniei ; 
Who»  in  Kraie  rqpd  donie,  by  ftte  wvere. 
Am  doamed  to  nuTie,  and  serre  another's 

hdr.** 
«•  Four  aentle  nymphs,  light,  moving 

o*cr  me  pUin, 
Appnocfa ;  foor  orazcn  urns  their  arms  sos- 


Great  CdeoB  was  their  iirfr^he  bade  them 

briag 
The  limpid  water  firem  PartheDias*  ipriiii^ 
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Loialy  thsy  seemed*  as  Heavcn*s  iasmottal 

powets : 
Youth's  purple  S^t,  and  beauty's  opening 

Glow'd  in  theb  diecbk" 

The  fc^oaring  pictue  ia  not  lait 
beautiful: 

•<  Like  the  khie's  loiring  ram,  diat  sport, 
iag  bound 

Along  the  plain  whfa  flowery  verdure  CTdsm- 
ed;- 

Or  the  dedE  fiiwn,  when  he  at  flrtt  pertehres 

Spong'spnial  viimth,  and  a«ps  the  bud- 
ding leaves; 

Thus  joym  through  the  beaten  road  they 

WIdi  robes  eoDscted  m  promote  their  haste. 
Their  tresBss,  Kke  the  ouens*  flamy  hue,   ' 
la  waving  radianee  Hmnd  their  shonUeii 
flew." 

The  notes  are  abort  and  explona- 
tory.  Mr  Hole  pomta  out  many  ap- 
parent defecta  in  the  copy,  and  parti* 
cularly  in  that  part  where  the  linea 
quoted  by  the  acholiast  on  Nicander 
would  probably  have  appeared.  Not 
finding  these  lines  in  the  present 
poem,  baa  furnished  some  critics  with 
an  argument,  that  this  is  not  the 
hymn  originally  attributed  to  Homer. 
Mr  Hole  possessed  sufficient  merit  to 
enable  me,  without  injury  to  his 
fame,  to  add,  that  the  very  elegant 
emendation  of  trau^eu  for  tX«4M  was 
suggested  by  archdeacon  Moore,  and 
the  note  on  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries 
in  part  furnished  by  Mr  Badcock. 
Seven  years  elapsed  before  Mr  Hole 
appeared  again  as  an  author,  in  his 
own  name.  In  this  interral,  how« 
ever,  he  waa  not  wholly  idle.  In  the 
year  178!^,  Mr  Badcock  was  engaged 
as  an  occasional  contributor  to  the 
London  Magazine,  a  very  early  rival 
of  the  Grentleman's,  whicn  fiir  a  time 
shared  with  it  the  public  iGiyoar  and 
enoooragement.  It  had,  howeyer, 
been  gradually  ainking  in  both,  what 
Mr  Badeock's  abilities  were  exjpeeted 
to  raise  this  publication  to  its  rarmer 
rank.  Mcgor  Drewe  and  Mr  Hole 
prmnised  their  aid;  and  the  former 
was  a  very  liberal  and  lively  coa^ik- 
tor.  A  paper  called  The  Link-boy  waa 
begun  with  aome  mirit,  and  a  well- 
drawn  dMneter,  m  member  of  n 
floppoaed  dab,  if  I  remember  rightly, 
was  communicated  by  our  friend^ 
little  Jeu  d'Eaprit  on  the  reoayery  of 
a  young  attorney,  of  Httle  practice, 
from  a  dangerous  indlspoaition,  we 
flihaQ  tiaDScnbe  from  this  colkction. 
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O.  oar  friend's  usual  iMtar  wore  at  the  riTcr  Gnalcai.  I  cui- 
not  oonclnde  wiAout  apreMng  die  wlii* 
fiKCioD  that  gkvwt  within  my  bxeait,  at 
thus  finding  out,  and  eihibiting  to  the 
world  what  a  wondoftd  piece  of  thought- 
ism,  as  well  as  mechanism,  man  is.  Let 
the  phraze  anhnated  nature  he  i^ipropri- 
aiea  to  him  alone,  he  may  contain  contin- 
ents of  animaculs;  his  mind  may  be 
peopled  with  mhabitants  ad  ^JbtUwm^  as 
th«y  cannot  crowd  one  another  in  xfgard 
to  space.  It  might  be  mathomatieally 
demonstrated,  that  myriads  may  be  oon- 
tiined  in  less  than  a  needless  point ;  but 
I  hate  an  ostentatious  di^y  of  cniditiaii. 
I  leave  it  to  Aiture  Pnestleys  to  vednce 
them  to  materialism,  and  future  thinkers  t6 
dissect  them  if  they  can.** 


It  is  si^ed  H. 
signature: 

'*  On  his  sick-bed  as  Simple  lay, 

A  novice  in  the  laws. 
The  hapless  youth  was  heard  to  say. 
How  cruel  to  be  snatched  away 

And  die  without  a  cause. 

Jove  wondering  hears ;  his  gracious  nod 
The  jouth  nom  death  reprieves; 

Yet»  with  submission  to  the  god. 

His  cause  is  still  extremely  <Md, 
WUhotU  a  cttuu  he  live^ 

The  principal  and  most  important 
part  of  Mr  Hole's  communications, 
consisted  of  a  series  of  dialogues  be- 
tween ideal  personages.  The  beings 
who  "  hold  converse  sweet"  had  ^'  a 
name"  only  without  a  *'  local  habita- 
tion," or  indeed  an  existence  but  in 
the  eye  of  poetic  phrenzy  or  supersti- 
tious ignorance.  Yet,  as  having  af- 
fixed characters,  these  may  be,  at 
least,  supported  in  a  dialogue,  and 
become  a  vehicle  for  remarks  of  dif- 
ferent kinds — ^the  characters  intro- 
duced are  Belcour  and  Serjeant  Kite, 
the  Serpent  of  Regulus  and  tbe  Dra- 
gon of  St  George,  Mr  Shandy,  senior, 
and  Matthew  Bramble ;  Don  Quixote, 
Sancho  Panza,  and  Parson  Adams. 
There  are  some  others  of  which  I  can- 
not ascertain  the  titles,  but  diey  may 
be  perhaps  found  among  his  manu- 
scripts, which  are  yet  untouched. 
The  conclusion,  which  contains  a  slight 
defence  of  the  pbn,  I  have  happily  re- 
covered, and  shall  add  a  short  extract 
from  it : 

*<  If  the  localitv  of  abode,  and  reali<^  of 
those  dialpgists  should  be  enquired  aner, 
and  lest  any  of  mv  readers  should  Aupect 
that  they  never  had,  or  deny  that  they  now 
have,  an^  kind  of  existence,  (for  some  mali- 
cious cntics  will  suspect  every  thing,  and 
say  any  thing)  I  do  upon  the  honour  of 
a  gentleman  and  an  auUior,  most  seriously 
assert,  that  this  race  of  beings  possesses  the 
same  kind  of  existence,  and  mhabits  the 
sensorium  of  thousands,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  Pompey,  Csesar,  or  the  greatest  he- 
roes of  anuquity;  and  I  defy  Priestley 
himself  to  prove  the  contrary.  The  idea 
of  Parson  Adams  is  as  much  an  inmate  of 
the  mind  as  of  Alexander  die  Great,  and 
mav,  for  aught  I  know,  go  hand  in  hand 
with  him  to  flie  latest  posterity.  His  unac- 
complished journey  to  London,  and  his 
ludicrous  adventures  on  the  road,  main- 
tain there  as  firm  a  possession  as  the  he- 
ro's battles  and  heroic  progress  through 
Asia ;— and  his  hat,  which  had  eveiy  colour 
but  the  original  one,  is  as  much  remeqi- 
boed,  and  possessed  of  the  same  realitv, 
w  Ihe  cagk-plumed  helmet,  which  tttc 


The  idea  of  oonveyh:ig  critieal  or 
satuncal  remarks,  by  dialogues  be« 
tween  imaginary  characters,  was  too 
happy  to  he  overlooked,  and  some 
imitations  of  inferior  execution  ap* 
peered.  There  were  two,  however, 
which  merit  an  exception ;  the  anthnr's 
of  a  dialogne  between  the  Theseus  of 
Comeiile,  and  the  Hamlet  of  Shak« 
spebre;  and  of  one  between  ClariaH 
Harlowe  and  Sophy  Western.  The 
former  was  published,  but  the  lAtter^ 
the  production  of  a  lady  of  peculiar 
delicacy  and  distinguished  abilities, 
was,  I  believe,  never  sent  to  the  col- 
lection for  which  it  was  originally  de- 
signed.— Other  communications  from 
our  friend  to  this  woric,  but  of  no 
particular  importance  or  value,  I  eoold 

Soint  out.  They  were  humorotts 
escriptions  of  the  follies  of  the  day, 
apd  satirical  hits  in  his  grave  or  iron- 
ical style.  To  conclude  his  monthly 
connexions,  we  may  just  mention  the 
British  Magazine,  a  more  re<^ut  at- 
tempt, which  owes  some  valuable 
communications  to  his  pen ;  and  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  to  which  he 
was  a  long  but  not  a  very  frequent  con- 
tributor. 

In  1789,  "  Arthur,  or  the  Nor- 
thern Enchantment,"  which  Mr  Hde 
odls  a  poetical  romance,  appeared. 
This  is  a  poem  from  the  School  of 
Ariosto,  and  probably  begun  in  his 
more  ardent,  youthfVtl  days.T—He  de- 
clares it  to  be  an  imitation  of  the  old 
Metrical  Romance,  with  some  of  its 
harsher  features  softened  and  modi- 
fied.— It  is,  indeed,  too  desultory  to 
be  considered  as  a  regular  epic,  aqd 
too  weU  connected,  as  well  as  too  im- 
portant in  its  action,  to  deserve  the 
numbler  title  of  a  romance.  The 
events  and  manners  of  the  acton  most 
% 
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Marir  TCiemUe  those  of  the  ItaUan 
adboM,  while  the  eomcter  imagery^ 
and  the  uniftrra  loftinew  of  the  style^ 
Aew  the  nidior  to  be  no  mean  pio- 
fioeot  in  that  of  Homer.  The  &ble 
is  artftiUy  mrolved,  and  the  cataa- 
trophe  developed  with  pecnliar  tldlL 
Hie  third  book^  which  relates  the 
landing  of  Arthur  in  Sdway  Frith,  is 
particalarFf  interesting.  It  is  fbU  of 
roBiantie  incidents;  spells,  prodigies, 
SBd  enchantments  attend  us  in  every 
den;  and  it  is  more  extravagantly, 
perasps  more  pleasbigly  wild  than  any 
other  part  of  the  poem ;  yet  few  i£ 
the  inddents  appear  to  be  new.  We 
shall  aelect  two  specimens;  one  of 
honor,  another  descriptive  of  elegance 
andberaty: 

**  Thdr  voiott  well  the  Britidi  beio  knew. 
And  in  ha  eyes  8wdl*d  pity*i  pearly  dew. 
Haeir  chains  unbound,  ne  led  them  to  the 

light. 
But  ah !  what  horrid  objects  met  his  sij^t ! 
Tbtsa  bnr,  like  elf-kcks  round  their  ahool- 

doi  dung* 

fiaih  was  weakened,  everf  nave  un- 


Pale  BMMBBlhniiae  sale  in  either  faoei— > 
Extinct  the  manly  fonn^  and  martial  grace. 
In  boBow  sockets  dhnly  rolled  their  eyes, 
Their  lab^ing  bosoms  heaved  with  frequent 


With  sniggering  steps  diey  totter  o*cr  the 
mid, 
at  IcBgui  ihsff  prisons  utiKwst ' 


dropping  on  the  verdant  turf,  inhale 
la« Jsst  sweetness  of  the  fiesh^nmg 


The  hm^' 
gale.' 

**  Oft  as  beneadi  their  shade  deep  musing 

strayed 
At  ni^tt  or  dewy  eve,  the  British  maid. 
When  the  bridit  moon  adorned  Heaven*s 

span^^  plain, 
Bcfine  her  ng^t  arose  the  fidry  train. 
In  white  phim'd  hdms,  and  vests  of  splen- 
did hue, 
CbBd-ftcmed,  and  deck*d  with  qniveriaff 

gems  of  dew. 
And  while,  to  crown  the  revels  of  the  night. 
Obedient  ^ow-wonns  lend  their  Uring  light. 
Their  sweet-tuned  lyres  the  little  minsMs 

sweep. 
And  the  charmed  winds  in  pladd  rilenoe 

deep. 
A  sprightly  hand,  aeomdatt  to  the  sound, 
WiA  measored  steps  in  eircks  print  the 


At  Uush  of  mom  they  vanirii  from  the  riew. 
And  night*s  pale  empress  wrapt  in  shades 
pursue.** 

In  a  poetical  view,  Arthur  rises  in 
many  respects  above  the  author's  for- 
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mer  |»oduetions;  the  Isnfliuige  is 
more  bold  and  eneigeti^  ue  lines 
leas  monotonous;  the  measure  mott 
varied  in  its  pauses ;  yet  the  minuter 
critic  haa  discovered,  that  the  variety 
is  sometimes  carried  too  ftr ;  and  that 
the  attempt  to  avoid  an  uniformitv  of 
cadence,  too  often  interrupts  the  nar<« 
moniousflowof  the  verse. — ^The  pe- 
riods it  has  been  also  said,  sometimes 
run  over  a  couplet  into  the  third  line. 
It  may  be  admitted  also,  for  our  fiiend 
was  not  ashamed  of  confessing  it,  that 
the  verses  were  not  j^lisbed  with  the 
care  which  distinguished  the  version 
of  Fingal ;  that  the  lines  are  not  al-i 
ways  sufficiently  energetic,  or  the 
rhyme  fiiultless.  The  lines  whidi 
relate  to  "  Hbmy"  are  highly  ani« 
mated  and  poetical.  The  poet  is  pe- 
culiarly happy  in  styling  gray-hairs 
the  "  Wreath  of  honoured  age,"  and 
the  following  line,  in  the  description 
of  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
from  the  north,  is  truly  sublime : 
**  And  Sion*s  sacred  song  bmst  fttnn  the 
Celtic  lyre." 

The  notes  display  copious  and  ex« 
tensive  knowledge  or  the  Scandinavian 
mythology,  and  were,  I  believe,  whol- 
ly his  own,  without  any  assistance 
whatever.  The  Celtic  and  Gothic 
customs  are  csrefiilly  and  ably  dis- 
criminated, though'  so  often  con- 
founded by  authors  even  of  distin- 
guished reputation. 

In  a  collection  of  miscellaneous 
poetry,  by  gentlemen  of  Devon  and 
Cornwall,  the  communications  of  Mr 
Hole  are  exdusively  lyric.  The 
tomb  of  Gunnar,  imitated  from  an 
andent  Idandic  fragment,  preserved 
by  fiartholine,  is  the  first;  the  Ode 
prefixed  to  Fingal;  Odes  to  Mehn- 
dioly;  Terror  and  Stupidity,  follow  in 
order: 

We  must  revert  to  the  institution  of 
this  sodety  in  the  year  1799.  In  its 
first  outline,  the  number  of  members 
was  nine  only,  afterwards  increased  to 
twelve.  MrHolewasoneofthe  "muses" 
of  the  first  institution,  and  I  need  not 
recall  to  your  recollection  the  variotis 
modes  in  which  he  has  repeatedly  en- 
tertained and  instructed  us.  Sindbad, 
Shylock,  and  lago,  are  well  known; 
but  the  voyages  (^  Ulysses,  the  mo- 
dem dress  of  the  Exmoor  scolding, 
with  vsrious  slight  occasional  commu- 
nications, in  the  style  of  dry  humour, 
in  which  he  peculiarly  excelled,  must 
rise  to  the  recollection  of  every  one 
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BOW  pment;  aid  it  voold  be  an  in-  wdlfinuidfid;  hitidkWnaBeeieMid 

nil  to  tlieir  f^««g»,  to  mppoie  fiv  a  nnaffivtM;  Ids  beneroienfle  wann  aikd 

waaeot  that  tbey  could  be  uiigotten.  ancoofiiied.    Withoat  the  narade  of 

I  know  not  that  I  particakrly  men-  saperior  learning,  he  gained  toe  esteem 


tioned  Mr  Hole  on  the  oecsaion,  bat  and  confidence  of  those  with  whom  he 

the  tiansUtions  fmak  the  Aigonautics  convened;  and  never  in  a  sing^  in« 

ofOrpheos,  inapa|ierwhichlhadthe  stance  lost  a  friend  bra  fault  of  his 

honour  of  reading  to  tlus  society,  were  own.    Mr  Jadcson,  who  soon  followed 

the  productions  of  Mr  Hole,  and  poa-  Mr  Hole  to  the  grave,  remarked,  that 

sesied  considerable  merit.  he  had  known  Hole  more  than  thirty 

I  ne«l  scarcely  add  in  this  place  years,   without  having  discovered  a 

what  Mr  Hole  was : — the  sincere,  the  single  fault  in  his  chsracter.    No 


yiffff^^  grief  of  the  whole  drde  of  possessed  a  more  acute  and  pmetratiiig 

hia  family  and  friends,  demonstrates,  discemment ;  no  one  was  better  ao« 

more  strikingly  than  words  can  paint,  quainted  with  Mr  Hole, 

his  worth,  his  merits,  and  his  talents.  Of  his  works  1  need  not  again  speak. 

Friendly  and  affectionate  in  the  more  A  correct  taste,  gave  an  denst  polish 

limited  circle,  he  claimed  and  obtained,  to  sound  learning  and  solid  inmram- 

in  his  turn,  the  wannest  and  most  tion.    In  hia  conversation  he  was  wi- 

sincere  attadmient.   The  world  in  g»»  affectedly  cheerful,  humoious,  enter- 

neral  saw  in  his  character,  honour,  tdning,  and  instructive:  in  private  life 

senerostty,  learning,  and  religion,  and  conciliating  tiie  warmest  afiection ;  in 

freely  acomrdcd  their  approbation  and  public  the  most  solid  esteem."  . 
ttpsx^    His  knowledge  was  solid  and 

To  the  preceding  sketch  it  is  intended  to  add  but  a  few  words  on  the  sub- 
ject of  some  of  the  sudor's  publications,  which  are  there  slightly  notioedr  * 
merely  alluded  to,  and  of  the  unpublished  papers  which  he  left  bdund  him. 
Among  the  former,  the  Essay  on  the  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments,  which 
is  barm  mentioned  by  reference  to  the  pincipal  subject  of  it,  the  voyages  of 
the  edebrated  navigator  Sindbady  was,  m  its  origin,  only  a  communication  to 
the  society  above  noticed,  but  afterwards  written  into  a  separate  publication, 
and  is  perhaps  the  most  learned,  and,  at  the  same  time,  toe  moat  ingenioiis 
and  entertaimng,  of  all  the  performances  of  its  author.  Its  object  was  to  il- 
lustrate the  prvMigies  of  Oriental  fiction,  which  we  are  aooustoflsed  to  r^gand  in 
no  other  light  than  as  the  unrestrained  and  lawless  wanderings  of  a  wild  or 
qportive  imagination,  by  oompariaon  with  passages  in  history,  with  the  real 
miracles  of  nature,  and  the  grave  relations  of  lying  travellers,  so  as  to  prove 
that  they  mi^t  either  have  formed  the  sul^yects  of  actual  belief,  or  have 
been  attended  by  a  much  greater  degree  of  apparent  probability  than  they  at 
present  possess,  in  the  minds  of  those  who  first  heard  and  admired  them,  and 
for  whose  understandinn  or  services  they  were  designed  and  calctthted. 

The  half  sportive,  half  serious,  essays  on  the  characters  of  lago  and  Sbylock, 
are  contained  in  the  volume  publiahed  by  the  society,  together  with  a  more 
elaborate  paper  by  the  same  author,  illustrative  of  the  originality  of  Shak- 
ire's  genius,  which  is  highly  indicative  of  his  just  taste,  and  strong  poetical 


For  some  time  previous  to  hia  death,  he  had  been  engaged  in  another  woik 
of  reaeardi  and  amusement,  which  he  undertook  upon  near  the  same  principles 
as  the  obaervatkms  on  Sindbad,  which  he  had  already  given  to  the  society,  and 
afterwarda  to  the  public  ;—IlemarkB  on  the  Voyi^  of  Ulysses,  as  narrated  in 
the  Odyssey — a  work  which  dten  delighted  and  instructed  the  writer  of  these 
pages  while  in  its  progress,  but  whieh  was  left  by  its  author  in  a  very  im^sr- 
fect  and  scattered  state,  except  a  part  whidi  was  designed  for  an  intioducUon 
to  the  remainder,  and  which  was  published  after  his  death  by  the  fiiend  who 
composed  the  foresoiog  memoir,  under  the  title  of  <*  An  Essay  on  the  Character 
of  Ulysses,  as  dehneated  by  Homor."  This  essay  also  had  been  read  at  the 
Exeter  literary  society.  With  regard  to  the  unfinished  worit,  of  which  it  was 
to  have  formed  a  part,  if  the  papers  in  whidi  it  was  contained  any  longer  exist, 
they  have  for  the  present  eluded  the  search  which  has  been  made  finr  them, 
under  the  supposition  that,  although  certainly  not  in  a  state  fbr  separate  pabli- 
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C8tiim»  they  mi^t  lisve  ftunrifibed  oonMenUe  portkma  of  inteKntiDg  mattdr 
ibr  te  pages  of  a  mnceUaiieoiu  repoMtory. 

Of  the  remainiiig  M8S.  whkh  h«ve  fiJlen  into  the  hands  of  the  present 
wiittr,  die  greater  part  appear  to  oomist  of  short  essays  snd  pieces  of  &ffitive 
poetry^  which  have  already  heen  given  to  the  worM  in  viuions  periodica  and 
other  woflea  of  miaedkneous  literature;  heaides  a  common  place  book,  ftom 
which  (as  contafaung  notices  of  much  abstnue  reading  in  books  of  unusual 
oceurieuce,  and  observations  upon  them)  something  may  be  hereafter  gleaned 
wUdi  will  answer  the  purpose  of  this  publication.  Some  original  plays.-^ 
«  ^nfAra*"— **  The  Castihan  Matron/'  and  the  "  Trial  of  Friendship/'  tra- 
gediea, — and  others^  of  which  also  some  account^  with  occsaional  specimens, 
may  heteaflcr  be  given^^-^and  the  little  humorous  poem  which  has  given  oc- 
caaoB  to  the  insertion  of  the  preceding  memoir.  Of  this  it  is  only  intended 
to  ciibaefvey  that  it  is  calculated  Co  affhrd  a  just  idea  of  the  pievidling  cast  and 
ton  of  humour  which  dbaracterised  its  author,— ^and  that  its  foundation  is  a 
cieier  peffbrmanee,  bv  Thomas  Brioe,  who  was,  half  a  century  ago,  a  wen- 
known  nookseller  in  Exeter,  written  on  the  same  principle  as  Tim  Bobbin's 
Toy«dhop,  and  aimihr  woiks,  and  entitled,  **  An  Exmoor  scolding,  between 
two  aialera,  WUmot  Moreman  and  Thomasin  Moreman,  as  they  were  spinning  ; 
tlso,  an  Exmoor  Conrtship;  both  in  the  proprie^  and  decency  of  the  Exmoor 
diafect,  Devon  ;  to  which  is  adjoined  a  collirteidjNiraphnse  m  plain  Endisb, 
ftr  explaining  barbaxona  words  and  phrases."  The  first  part  of  this  little 
watk  of  humour,  consisting  of  the  scolding',  our  author  did  not  venture  to 
tooch;  bat,  amoi^  his  papers  has  been  fbnnd  the  commencement  of  what  was 
prohahly  Intended  as  a  pendant  to  his  Theocritian,  or  rather  a  Viigilian  ver- 
aiott  of  He  ccmrtship^rn,  a  translation  into  Exmoor  of  tibe  first  eclogue  of 
VhgiL 
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No  IX. 


DBVaV  LAHM  TRZAVaX. 


7%e  Dwatfof  Naples. 

A  MkaMA  of  tiiia  name  was  produced 
bereonSatuniay,  lioroh  18.  Wedo 
not  very  woU  know  how  to  speak  of 
diia  wofk.  ilaa whole,  it  ianndonbt- 
cdlya  sCMOge  and  incomprehensible 
and  yet  theve  ia  a  something 
it  that  makaa  na  feel  that  wa 
^entitled  to  oonsign  it  over  to 
ftoontenpt  Aawisapeo^eaome* 
do  very  weak  tUngs,  so  it  is 
vtty  posailile  fer  a  man.  of  genius  to 
pniduee  a  very  dull  and  aiUy  work. 
But  yet  time  will  akrs^pa  be  a  apiee  of 
wdwining  virtue  to  bo  detaoted  some^^ 
whcK  about  it.  We  are  indined  to 
think  that  the  DMvf  of  Naples  ia  ia 
tibia  predimnent.  Nodiing  csn  be 
maie  fiMwed,  extravajgHit,  and  nana* 
tarsi  than  tlia  aariona  part  of  it»  or 
nute  halting,  unoonaadled  and  unin* 
talligftio  than  die  oonh;  and  yot 
them  ia  aome  Mvtly  and  pleasant  wiit« 
mg  in  the  ktter  parti,  and  a  fisw  poet* 
icsl  tho^ta  and  passages  in  Oie  fiir^ 
mer.    The  lerioaa  part  of  the  piaoe  ia 


occupied  with  the  attempts  of  Malvesl, 
the  Dwarf  (Mr  Kean)  to  ruin  and 
deatrov  his  ntother  (xuilio  (Mr  H. 
KflmUa)  ptedaely,  aa  it  iMears,  be** 
cause  he  is  his  brother,  and  does  every 
thug  inhis  power  to  deaerre  hia  love 
and  gratitude.  The  play  opens  at  the 
return  of  GniHo,  who  ia  a  Neapolitan 
general,  and  favourite  of  the  king,— 
firom  a  successful  campaign  against  the 
enemies  of  his  country.  Malvesi  is 
filled  with  mnlioe  and  envv  at  the  tri^^ 
umphant  recration  of  his  brother,  and 
firma  a  plan  lor  his  destraetion.  For 
this  puiposo  he  Ibrges  a  letter,  by 
which  it  appears  that  GuUio  is  secret- 
hr  acting  in  concert  widi  the  Vene- 
lians,  the  enemies  of  Naples.  This 
letter  ia,  by  a  contrivance  of  Malvesi, 
pnduoed  at  the  moment  of  Gnilio'a 
intended  nuntials,  at  which  the  king 
ia  preaent,  who  bdieves  its  oonteuta, 
and  in  eonseouence  banishes  the  sup- 
posed  traitor  from  Na^es,  on  pain  of 
deadi ;  and  his  inhentanoe  is  confisr- 
red  on  Malveai.  Not  content  with 
thia  sueoesaAil  issue  to  hia  plana, 
Malvesi  employs  an  agent  to  destroy 
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Guilio.  Tbk,  however,  is  prevented 
by  ihe  interventioii  of  a  suppoeed 
page  (Mn  W«  West)  who  loves  Mal- 
vesi,  because  he  deserves  to  be  hated, 
just  as  Malvesi  hates  his  brother  be- 
cause he  deserves  to  be  loved.  The 
king  at  length  discovers  the  deceit 
which  has  been  put  upon  him,  and 
sends  for  Malvesi  with  the  intention, 
as  the  latter  supposes,  of  conferring 
new  honours  upon  him^  but,  in  real- 
ity, to  confound  and  ovo^helm  him 
Sa  sudden  and  unexpected  dinday 
the  acquittal  of  his  brother,  and  hu 
marriage  with  the  lady  whom  Malvesi 
himself  loves.  This  drives  him  to 
distraction,  and  he  dies  in  a  paroxysm 
of  rsge  and  despair. 

The  charscter  of  the  Dwarf  shall  be 
explained  by  himself;  and  the  extract 
may  be  taken  as  a  fair  but  &vourable 
example  of  the  author's  manner.  Af- 
ter in  vain  endeavouring  to  conciliate 
his  brother's  &vour  by  kindness  and 
affection,  Guilio,  seeing  that  his  pre- 
sence only  irritates  Malvesi,  leaves 
him. 

**  DaNk  Fine  hypocrite  I  I  wcnild  some 

ftomi  might  smite 
This  tiee  of  pride  that  lifts  its  head  In  douds. 
And  diats  out  the  wami  sun  and  quick'n log 

rain 
From  my  diminished  growth ;  I  waste  he- 
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Its  deep,  dull  shade,— a  dwarfish,  leafless 

tnmk. 
Eternal  winter  freezes  in  my  bonghs ! 
Yet  m  this  forest  round  me  what  svaib 
That  one  shooldfaD  ?    Biiongh— and mofe 


To  shut  me  fiom  the  Ught.  IfthenlsweQ 
With  anics  venom,  Uame  not  me, oh  worid! 
No  goodness  graws  in  shadow— nought  hot 


And  things  that  suck  unwholesome  nature 

ftom  them. 
I  am  what  thou  hast  fhshioo'd  me,  an  adder. 
To  hiss  and  sdf^,  and  shed  my  poisoBoas 

ROth 

On  an  are  nearme.    Yes,  I*n  do  my  woik. 
Till  some  strong  hand  shall  bruise  me  into 

dust. 
And  then  the  gnve  is  welcome,  for  in  earth 
I  shall  be  mi|^(yas  die  nug^itiesL*'  p.  10. 11. 

Malvesi  combines  in  his  own  per- 
son the  malignity  without  the  amuse- 
ment of  all  the  diminutive  persons 
who  have  appeared  in  this  age  of 
dwarih—all  the  Ndna,  Jaune,  Vert, 
Noir,  Cmdeur  de  Rose,  &c. :  and  his 
hatred  of  what  other  people  love  seema 
to  spring  ftom  the  same  cause  aa 
theirs  did,— namely,  disappointed  va- 
nity, and  the  loss  of  their  idol— ^r 


Omlio  is  sbout  to  many  the  lady  whom 
Malvesi  fimdes  he  loves.  If  the  char- 
acter of  Malvesi  were  ever  so  consist- 
ently supported,  with  reference  to  the 
principle  on  which  it  professes  to  be 
constructed,  it  would  stul  not  gain  our 
sympathy — for  he  ia  a  mere  wretch^ 
**  nulla  virtute  redemptus."  He  ia 
not,  like  Richard  or  lago,  lifted  above 
our  ordinary  nature  by  a  superbrity  of 
intellect,  and  consequently  of  power; 
so  that  we  cannot  gaze  on  him,  as  we 
do  on  them,  witha  sort  of  disesaed  in- 
terest, and  as  we  might  be  supposed  tp 
do  at  a  malignant  star  passing  acroaa 
our  hemisphere,  and  scattering  pes- 
tilence and  death  in  its  path.  His 
mind  is  as  paltry,  as  little,  and  aa  de- 
formed as  his  person ;  and  consequent- 
Iv  his  plans  and  his  power  to  do  mis* 
cnicf  are  too  circumscribed  to  exdte 
our  awe  or  wonder.  All  that  he  does 
or  can  do  is  to  go  fretting  and  ftunipg 
about,  and  wim  an  air  of  ludicrous 
self-importance,  uttering  his  insane 
egotisms  to  the  waUs  and  the  winds  ; 
and  every  now  and  then  fidling  inte 
an  agony  of  impotent  rage,  because 
he  does  not  happen  to  be  so  rich  or  so 
good  looking  as  some  of  his  neigh- 
bours: and  at  last  actually  dies  out  of 
pure  spite  at  witnessing  the  happiness^ 
of  those  he  ought  to  love. 

This  is  all  very  tiresome,  diM;u8t- 
ing,  and  unnatnnl;  and  wonlc^  no 
doubt,  have  been  delivered  over  to  its 
merited  contempt,  but  for  the  extraor- 
dinary acting  of  Mr  Kean— fiir  whom 
the  part  is  expressly  written.  It  is 
intended  to  Bhiw  off  his  genius;  and 
it  docs  shew  it  en,  just  asa  tawdry 
and  ill-oonoeived  dress  shews  off  the 
penon  of  a  beautiflil  woman :  it  can- 
not conceal  or  destroy  her  beauty; 
but,  fer  the  time,  it  totally  mila  its 
efibct:  we  cannot  help  Mftiy  that  ahe 
is  beautiful,  but  we  do  not.^  it. 

Whatever  may  be  our  opiniona  re- 
electing the  flenius  of  this  actor  (and 
we  ahaU  not  be  accused  of  underrat- 
ing its  efflirtB,  or  of  wishing  to  depre- 
ciate any  woric  that  may  be  calculated 
to  call  them  forth  naturally,  and  In 
their  proper  place)  yet  we  cannot  help 
feeling  and  qieaking  with  unmixed  re- 
probatioD  of  this  writing  to  and  fer  a 
particular  ftcnlty  of  a  particular  per- 
son, whatever  the  genius  of  that  per- 
son may  be.  Mr  Kean  s  gouus  is 
valuable,  not  for  this  or  that  abstract 
quali^,  which  noay  be  brought  into 
view  by  the  contrivance  of  a  certain 
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onlY,  or  evta  ohieflj 
}  it  enables  ojm  la  expranh** 
tred  oriQIonyy  joy  or  lofe,ttoreWv^ 
If  tad  intdligilily  than  an^  oilier  per* 
SOIL  It  is  vafaiabfe  fiir  ita  extraor- 
dmanr  poncr  of  embodying  end  giving 
n  '*  \om  faaUtatioii"  to  oonoeptioQs 
thst  wvold  ^Cberwiae  eaeape  the  hen 
of  paMoa  not  on  that  aeoovnt  on^ 


iviray  or  unable  to  ei^oy  and  appro- 
date  audi  oonoeptioQs,  where  ttieT 


can  be  made  tangiUe  to  them.  It  is 
velaidde  flmn  ita  unequalled  ftculty  of 
deteotmfc  farindng  to  light,  and  nude* 
log  indrto  orainary  undmtandingB, 
the  mental  images  and  openitiotts  of 
gamaa  kindred  to  itadf ;  and  whidi» 
mi  Ar  it,  would  have  remained  at 
laaat  latent,  tf  they  had  not  been  lost 
We  nit  it  to  the  candoor  of  the  meet 
cnlighteBed  and  enthuaiaatic  admirers 
of  Sbakapeere  himself,  whether  they 
btfe  not  reedved  new  ideas  and  im« 
ni  I  isiimn  rejecting  him  from  theper* 
mmaKioeB  of  Mr  Kean.  It  is,  above 
«I1,  valuable  finr  ita  admirable  power  of 
aeai^g  Ihe  one  grand  and  leaoiQg  fea- 
ture of  a  duuracter,  and  perpefiially 
iDoepiK  it  in  view ;  and  yet  bringing 
out  df  iCa  ooUateiai  parts  in  pedfeet 
anbaorvienee  to,  and  oonsisteucy  with 
Aat,  80  as  to  ftrm  one  intelligible 
whole— a  true  dramatic  unity. 

Hiinking  as  we  do  of  the  powers  of 
dus  action,  it  vexes  us  to  see  them 
tnmcftd  widi,  and  csst  away  xmm, 
anch  a  work  as  that  befiwe  us.  We 
have  said  that  his  perfiiimanoe  of  Malf* 
ved  waa  an  extraordinary,  but  it  was 

"  V  a  fine  nor  a  pleanng  one ;  be- 
there  was  no  nature  in  it-*no 
)  consistency  evoi  with 
Pram  the  nature  of  the  char^ 
aoter,  the  perfermance  was  dtogether 
a  tawdry  and  aO^penmy  one ;  and 
yet  we  were  very  sorry  to  observe  that 
Mr  Kean  seemed  to  be  fond  of  it  him* 
8d£  And  the  mere  fhct  of  ito  sug« 
gestiQ^  Budi  a  teling  or  opinion  as 
tttts,  IS  enough  to  prove  it  worthless 
la  Mr  Keen  8  ledly  fine  di^lays  we 
never  think  of  him  ai  the  time  ;  and 
here  we  thought  of  nothing  else.-* 
Woald  he  wish  this  to  be  ue  ci^se? 
Ooes  he  reslly  think  it  would  foe  con* 
dndw  to  hia  true  fiune  ?  If  he  doas^ 
he  baa  yet  to  ]eam,<-Haid  we  cannot 
do^  tlKit  he  some  day  wiU  leam,-^ 
the  true  nature  of  that  purest,  k^lies^ 
and  least  sdfish  of  aUliuinaH  aspira- 
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Atte  that  Mr  Keen  can,  and  no  doubts 
does  appreciate,  even  now.  A  Ame 
that  ia  the  beat  and  most  Iqpti&iate 
reward  that  oan  be  given  andrecdved 
in  return  ftr  the  uomediate  delidbA 
which  he  conveys  to  others.  In^k 
way  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  e» 
quel  to  the  waving  of  hats,  the  di^ 
ping  together  of  hands,  and  the  shouU 
uga  of  human  voioeai,  in  so  disinters 
ested-oo  truly  a  "  popular  aasemUy" 
as  Ss  cdlected  together  at  a  great  na« 
tiond  dieatre.  There  is  no  reward  so 
dieap  to  the  giver,  and  yet  so  satisfy* 
ing  to  the  reodver:  like  charity,  it 
blesses  both.  And,  for  our  psrts,  we 
sre  not  among  those  who  are  so  ibsti« 
dious  as  to  olgect  to  the  audience  call- 
ing Mr  Kean  forward,  after  a  success- 
Auperibrmance,  to  pay  him  this  meed 
which  BO  justly  belongs  to  him,  even 
as  a  matter  of  right.  Onthecontrary^ 
we  think  this  the  very  best  time  at 
which  it  can  be  offered,  because  it  is 
perhaps  the  only  time  at  which  he  is 
at  Idsure  to  reodve  and  fed  it— which 
surdy  he  cannot  do  in  the  course  of 
his  performance,  a^tated  as  he  ia  by 
the  real  possum  wmch  he  rqueaentat 
The  laurd  was  made  to  encirde  the 
Uving  head  of  (penius  in  old  times; 
and  why  should  it  not  now?  The  ac- 
tor, too,  can  less  than  any  other  votuy 
of  the  fine  arts,  antidpate  immortali- 
;  for  even  if  his  name  should  live 
an  age  or  two,  his  toorXc#  must  die 
with  him ;  and  most  probably  before 
him.  If  he  reaches  the  natunl  term 
of  man's  life,  he  must  &d  the  melan- 
didy  certainty  that  he  haa  outlived 
himsdf.  Let  not,  then,  a  pdtry  and 
shortodghted  economy  withhold  fifcm 
him  his  due ;  or  renise  to  bestow  it 
in  the  way  most  likdy  to  please  and 
satisfy  him.  Criticism— written  criti- 
cism—may  be  dther  unjust,  or  inter* 
ested,  or  indnoere;  or  it  may  never 
readi  him.  But  the  involuntary  and 
unpremeditated  wplattae  that  bursts 
firom  an  sssembled  multitude  is  quite 
oondudve.  It  ^;oes  directly  to  its 
mark— and  diere  is  no  gainsaying  it. 

7%0  Castle  of  Wonders. 

This  is  a  very  strange  affiur  indeed. 
It  is  like  Mr  Coleridge  s  Reading  Pub-* 
lie,  *'  a  Voonder  above  Voonders."  A 
certain  young  gentleman  (Mr  H.  Kern* 
ble^  marriea  a  nieoe  (Mrs  W.  West) 
witoout  her  uncle's  consent  This,  by 
the  bye,  is  not  one  of  the  '^  Wonders 
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of  the  Castle-^for  now-a-days  undes 
and  aunts  never  coincide  in  ojiinion^  on 
anv  subject,  with  nephews  and  nieces, 
-^least  of  oil  on  that  of  marriage.  In 
travelling  through  Switzerland — ^which 
is  the  fashion  among  new-manied 
people  at  present— -the  bride  and  bride^ 
groom  find  themselves  at  an  inn^  where 
they  are  told  strange  stories  of  an  old 
esstle  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  is 
haunted  by  ghosts,  &iries,  and  the 
like,  who  amuse  themselves  by  dis- 
turbing the  peasantry  in  thdr  daily 
and  nightly  occupations,  and  frighten- 
ing them  out  of  their  wits.  The  tra- 
veUers  are  informed  likewise,  that  se- 
veral brave  knights  have  lost  their 
lives  in  endeavouring  to  discover  the 
mysteries  of  this  enchanted  spot.  This 
latter  part  of  the  tale  particularly  arrests 
the  attention  of  the  young  bridegroom, 
and  he  determines  to  try  his  fortune 
on  the  occasion ;  but  very  prudently 
conceals  his  intention  from  his  wife— 
naturally  concluding  that,  as  they  have 
been  married  but  a  very  short  time, 
she  may  find  some  ol]jection  to  the  en- 
terprise, considering  its  probable  ter- 
mination. He  immediately  proceeds 
to  the  scene  of  action,  accompanied  by 
his  servant  (Mr  Harley)— and  on  their 
arrival  the  "  wonders"  begin.  Red 
writing  appears  on  the  walls,  warning 
the  intruders  off  the  premises — ^which 
of  course  induces  them  to  proceed. 
Then  thinlv-clad  ladies  issue  from  a- 
mong  the  tnoms  and  bushes  that  seem 
to  choak  up  the  ruins  of  the  old  build- 
ing, and  dance  round  about  the  young 
Boldier  in  a  very  attractive  manner- 
using  a  variety  of  female  blandish- 
ments, and  above  all,  exhibiting  very 
extraordinary  talents  for  silence — ^not 
one  of  them  uttering  a  word !  The 
knight  resists  all  these  temptations — 
even  the  last ;  and  replies  by  doling 
out  sundry  **  wise  saws,  and  modern 
instances ;" — ^which  is  a  little  extraor- 
dinary, seeing  that  he  came  thither  for 
the  express  purpose  of  penetrating  in- 
to all  tne  mysteries  of  the  place.  How- 
ever, we  must  not  forget  his  late 
change  of  situation.  When  it  becomes 
evident  that  this  whole  hive  of  beau- 
ties, buzzing  about  him,  are  not  able 
to  hum  him  into  a  compliance  with 
their  wishes,  the  queen-bee  herself  ap- 
pears. She,  unlike  the  rest,  has  tne 
fiicnlty  of  speech,  and  she  uses  it  a- 
bundantly ;  but  he  is  still  inexorable. 
She  then  tries  yarious  expedients— 
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among  others,  the  rather  barhanms  one 
of  suspending  little  children,  dressed 
like  Cupids,  on  strings  twenty  or  thiT'* 
ty  feet  fhmi  the  ground,  in  order  (as 
we  conjecture)  to  terrify  him  into  com<- 

Slianoe  by  the  prospect  of  the  ooor 
ttle  things  fklling  and  breaking  mar 
necks,  liiis  seemed  to  have  no  effect 
whatever  on  our  hero— probably  on 
account  of  his  not  having  any  children 
of  his  own ;  but  it  produced  a  very 
strong  sensation  on  the  audience,  who 
seemed  in  as  much  agony  all  the  thne 
as  the  little  children  themselvee.  Find* 
ing  that  conciliatory  measures  are  un* 
availing,  the  queen  and  all  her  light- 
heeled  and  lively  train,  disappear^— 
having  previously  handed  over  we  un- 
tbrtunate  olrject  of  their  solicitude  to  a 
band  of  soldiers,  who,  as  fiir  as  we  can 
remember,  tie  him  to  a  tree,  and  leaye 
him  to  the  repose  which  he  so  much 
needs.  In  the  meantime,  howey^, 
and  as  if  to  prevei\t  this  seasonable  re- 
lief, the  wife  arrives  in  search  of  her 
lord ; — and,  after  numerous  other  un- 
dergoings  which  we  cannot  enumerate/ 
a  person  introduces  himself,  who  is 
exactly  the  last  in  the  worid  thai  either 
we  or  they  would  have  suspected  of 
contriving  and  executing  a  fkinr-tale— 
namely,  a  wise  and  elderly  onde,  who^ 
it  now  appears,  had  invented  all  the 
foregoing,  in  order  to  discover  whether 
his  self-3ected  nephew  was  worthy  to 
be  acknowledged  and  adopted  by  him. 
The  contrivance  is  somewhat  late,  to 
be  sure ;  but  its  success  is  oomi^ete, 
and  every  body  is  satisfied.  Where 
this  accomplished  stage-manner  had 
procured  his  corps  de  Ballet— whether 
from  the  Scala  at  Milan  on  the  one 
side,  or  the  Academie  de  Musique  on 
the  other,  and  how  he  had  transport- 
ed them  to  the  mountains  of  Switaer- 
land— does  not  appear. 

The  scenery  of  tliis  piece,  excepting 
that  in  which  the  fairies  are  concerned, 
was  by  no  means  appropriate,  because 
it  was  extremely beautii&I  and  natural; 
—particularly  an  exquisite  view  of  a 
lake,  with  its  surrounding  mountains, 
and  also  one  of  a  richly  cultivated  val- 
ley. 

Mr  H.  Kemble  performed  the  hero 
of  this  piece ;  and  we  must  do  him 
the  justice  to  say,  that  he  looked  ex- 
actly the  sort  of  person  that  would  be 
likely  to  resist  the  kk)d  of  temptations 
that  were  offered  to  hini.'  Chiefly  in 
consequence  of  this  gentleman's  ua« 
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hapu  tMie  in  the  cfaoiee  of  his  wiga,  the  portndto  in  the  ETangelical  Magn- 

whntevcr  chancier  he  may  perfann,  line— ftr  they  are  all  pretty  mudi 

tlie  vpper  part  of  his  peraon  alwm  aUke. 
bsB  me  appearance  of  haying  aat  nr 
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SioTfns* 
Tbvsb  constitute  the  nrions  ens  of 
tiie  pastoral  Hfe.  They  are  the  red 
ines  in  the  shepherd's  manoal — the 
rememhrsnoers  g^  yesrs  and  ages  that 
are  saal — ^the  tahleta  of  memory  by 
whiOk  die  ages  of  his  children,  the 
times  of  his  ancestors,  and  the  rise  and 
downfldl  of  fioniliea,  are  invariably  as- 
certained. Eren  the  progress  of  im- 
provement in  Soots  farming  can  be 
tnoed  traditioBally  from  these,  and 
the  rent  of  a  fimn  or  estate  given  with 
piecisioc,  beftre  and  after  such  and 
such  a  slonn,  though  the  narrator  be 
mMortaiB  in  what  century  the  said 
notable  storm  happened.  "  Mar's 
year,"  aod  *^  that  year  the  hielanders 
rmde,*'  are  bat  secondary  mementos 
to  tke  year  nine  and  the  year  firty-^ 
these  stand  in  bloodv  capitab  in  the 
annals  of  the  pastoral  life,  as  well  as 
many  more  that  shall  hereafter  be 


•  The  moot  ^smal  of  aU  these  on  re- 
cord ia  tke  tidrtem  dnfty  days.  This. 
eKtraardinary  storm,  as  near  as  I  hate 
been  able  to  mce,  must  have  occurred 
in  die  year  1690.  The  traditionary 
slorieB  and  pictures  of  descriation  that 
roaain  of  it,  are  the  most  dire  ima- 
ginable ;  and-  the  mentioning  of  the 
thirteen  drifty  days  to  an  md  shep^ 
heri,  in  a  storaiv  winter  night,  never 
fidk  tt>  impress  his  mind  with  a  sort 
of  religious  awe,  and  often  sets  him 
on  his  knees  befiyre  that  Being  who 
done  can  avert  such  snother  calmnity. 
It  is  said  diat  fi)r  thirteen  days  and 
nigfata  the  snow-drift  never  once  abat- 
ed-^the  ground  was  covo^ed  with 
frooen  snow  when  it  commenced,  and 
daring  all  that  time  the  sheep  never 
broke  their  fist  The  cold  was  in- 
tense to  a  d^ree  never  before  remem- 
bered ;  and  about  the  fifth  and  sixth 
days  of  the  storm,  the  young  dieep 
b^ian  to  fall  into  a  aleepy  and  torpid 
state,  and  all  that  were  so  aftcted  in 
the  evening  died  over  night  The  in- 
teniity  of  die  test  wind  often  cut 
them  oflT  when  in  that  atate  quite 
ittrtantaneomly.  About  the  ninth  and 


tenth  days,  the  shepherds  began  to 
build  up  huge  semi-circular  walls  of 
dieir  dead,  in  order  to  a^vrd  some 
shelter  for  the  remainder  of  the  liv« 
ing;  but  they  availed  but  litde,  for 
about  die  ssme  time  they  were  f^ 
quendy  seen  tearing  at  one  another's 
wool  with  their  teeth. 

When  the  storm  abated,  on  die 
iburteenth  day  fVom  ito  commence- 
ment, there  was  on  many  a  hkh-lying 
&rm  not  a  living  sheep  to  be  seen. 
Large  nuashapen  walls  of  dead,  sur« 
rounding  a  small  prostrate  flock  like- 
wise all  dead,  and  frosen  stiff  in  their 
lain,  were  all  that  remained  to  cheer 
the  forlorn  shepherd  and  his  master  ; 
and  though  on  low-lying  fiirms  where 
the  snow  was  not  so  hard  befbre, 
numbers  of  sheep  weathered  the  storm, 
yet  their  constitutions  received  sudi  a 
shock,  that  the  greater  port  of  them 
perished  afterwards:  and  the  final 
consequence  was,  uiat  about  nine- 
tenths  of  all  the  sheep  in  the  south  of 
Scotland  were  destroyed. 

In  the  extensive  pastoral  district  of 
Eskdale-moor,  which  maintuns  up- 
wards of  80,000  sheof,  it  is  said  none 
were  left  alive,  but  forty  young  wed- 
dera  on  one  &rm,  and  five  old  ewes  on 
another.  The  hxm  of  Phaup  remain* 
ed  without  a  stock  and  without  a  te- 
nant for  twenty  years  subsequent  to 
the  storm,  at  length  one  very  honest 
and  liberal-minded  man  ventured  to 
take  a  lease  of  it,  at  the  annual  rent  (tf 
of  a  gray  coal  and  a  pair  of  hose.  It 
is  now  rented  at  £600,  An  exten* 
sive  glen  in  Tweedsmuir,  belonging 
to  Sir  James  Montgomery,  became  a 
common  at  that  time,  to  which  any 
man  drove  his  flocks  that  pleased,  and 
it  continued  so  for  nearly  a  century. 
On  one  of  Sir  Patrick  Scott  of  Thirle- 
stane's  farms,  that  keeps  upwards  o£ 
900  sheep,  they  sll  died  save  one 
black  ewe,  firom  which  the  ftrmer  had 
high  hopes  of  preserving  a  breed ;  but 
some  unlucky  dogs,  that  were  all  had 
idle  fbr  want  of  uieep  to  run  at,  fbU 
upon  this  poor  solitary  remnant  of  a 
good  stock,  and  chased  her  in|o  the 
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hkCf  trhese  she  was  drowned.  When 
word  of  this  wss  brought  to  John 
Soott  the  fiinner^  oommonly  called 
gooflSn'  Jock^  he  is  reported  to  have 
expresBed  himself  as  follows:  '^OchoDj 
ochon!  an'  is  that  the  gate  o't?— a 
black  b^nninff  maks  aye  a  black 
end."  l^en  taking  down  an  old  ms- 
ty  swordy  he  added,  ''  Come  thou 
away  my  auld  ftien*,  thoa  an'  I  mann 
e'en  stock  Boorlu^law  anoe  mair. 
Besqr,  my  dow,  how  gaes  the  auld 
sang? 
Thoe't  wdth  o*  Inre  i*  bonny  BiaidlMi ; 

Tbifn*B  wMk  o^yowes  i*  Tine ; 
TbevB*!  waltfa  o*  gnur  i*  Govanbiinw-* 

An'tfaaediaUa'betfaine.*' 

It  is  a  pity  that  tradition  has  not  pie- 
serred  any  thing  farther  of  the  history 
of  g^uffin  Jock  than  this  one  saying. 
Hie  next  memorable  event  cf  this 
nature  is  the  blast  o  March,  which 
happened  on  the  24th  day  of  that 
month,  in  the  year  16—,  on  a  Mon« 
day's  morning ;  and  though  it  lasted 
only  Sot  one  nxrenoon,  it  was  calculat- 
ed  to  have  destroyed  upwards  of  a 
thottsand  scores  of  sheep,  as  well  as  a 
number  of  shepherds.  There  is  one 
anuecdote  of  this  stonn  that  is  worthy 
of  being  preserved,  as  it  shows  witn 
how  much  attention  shepherds,  as  well 
as  sailors,  shoold  observe  the  appear- 
ances of  the  sky.  The  Sunday  even^ 
ing  before  was  so  warm  that  tfaie  laaaes 
went  home  fkom  church  barefoot,  and 
the  young  men  threw  off  their  plaids 
and  ooata  and  carried  them  over  their 
ahouldeia.  A  large  Knmp  of  these 
yoonkers,  going  home  mm  the  churdi 
of  Yanow,  equipped  in  this  manner, 
chanced  to  pass  by  9n  old  shephord 
on  the  form  of  Newhouse,  named 
Walter  Blske,  who  had  all  his  sheep 
githered  into  the  side  of  a  wood. 
The^  asked  Wattie,  who  was  a  very 
religious  man,  what  could  have  in* 
duoed  him  to  gather  his  sheep  on  the 
Sabbath  day  ?  He  answered,  that  he 
had  seen  an  ill-hued  weather-gaw  that 
morning,  and  was  afiaid  it  was  going 
to  be  a  drift.  They  were  so  mudi  a* 
mused  at  Wattie's  apprehensions,  that 
they  clapped  their  hands,  and  lauded 
at  him,  and  one  pert  girl  cried,  *'  Aye, 
fie  tak'  care,  Wattie ;  I  wadnasay  but 
it  may  be  thrapple  deep  or  the  mom." 
Another  asked,  "  if  he  wasna  rather 
feared  for  the  sun  burning  the  een  out 
o'  their  heads?"  and  a  third,  ''  if  he 
didna  keep  a  correflnondenoe  wi'  the 
Ihievesj  an'  kend  they  were  to  xide 
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that  nic^t"  Waltie  was  bbliged  tv 
bear  all  this,  for  the  evening  waa  fine 
beyond  any  thing  generally  seen  at 
that  season,  snd  only  said  to  them  at 
parting,  "  Weel,  wed,  callans,  time 
will  try  a';  let  him  huA  that  wins; 
but  slacks  will  be  sledc,  a  hogg  for 
the  hoiHdng;  well  a'  get  homa  to 
tout  on  the  mom."  The  saying  grew 
proverbial;  but  Wattie  was  the  onlv 
man  who  saved  the  whole  of  his  flock 
in  that  country. 

The  years  1700—40,  and  7S,  were 
aU  likewise  notable  years  for  severi^, 
and  for  the  loeaea  sustained  among  toe 
flocks  of  sheep.  In  the  latter,  the 
snow  lav  ftom  the  middle  of  Decern* 
her  untd  the  middle  of  April,  and  all 
the  time  hard  fi:osen.  Partial  thaws 
always  kept  the  farmer^s  hopes  of  re- 
lief alive,  and  thus  prevented  him 
ftom  removing  his  sheep  to  a  lover 
situation,  tiU  at  length  they  grew  ao 
weak  that  tliey  could  not  be  removed* 
There  has  not  been  such  a  general  loae 
in  the  days  of  any  man  living  as  in 
that  year.  It  is  by  these  yean  that 
all  subsequent  hard  winters  nave  been 
measured,  and,  of  late,  by  that  of 
1795 ;  and  when  the  balance  turns  out 
in  fovour  of  the  oaleulalor,  there  is  al- 
ways a  dmee  of  thaqkibhiess  exnraa* 
ed,  as  well  ss  a  oompoied  submission 
to  the  awards  ef  Divine  providence. 
The  daily  foelina  naturally  impressed 
on  the  shepherd^  mind^  tnat  all  hia 
Comforts  are  so  entirdy  in  the  hand  of 
Him  that  rules  the  elements,  eontri* 
butes  not  a  little  to  that  firm  spirit  of 
devotkm  for  which  the  Scottish  shep- 
herd is  so  distinguished.  I  know  of 
no  scene  so  impressive,  aa  that  of  a 
fionily  se(|uestered  in  a  lone  glen  dur« 
ing  tne  time  of  a  winter  storm  ;  and 
where  is  the  gkn  in  the  kiiwiom  that 
wants  such  a  nabitotion  ?  There  they 
are  left  to  the  protection  of  Heaven^ 
and  they  know  and  feel  it  Through- 
out all  the  wild  vidaritudes  of  nature 
they  have  no  hope  of  assistance  fiom 
man,  but  sre  conversant  with  the  Al- 
mighty alone.  Before  retiring  to  rest, 
the  shepherd  uniformly  goes  out  to 
examine  the  state  of  the  weather,  and 
make  his  report  to  the  little  dependant 
group  within — nothing  is  to  be  seen  but 
the  conflict  of  the  elements,  nor  heard 
but  the  raving  of  the  stonn— then  they 
all  kneel  around  him,  while  he  recom- 
mends them  to  the  protastion  of  Hea- 
ven ;  and  thou^  their  little  hymn  of 
praise  csn  scaroely  be  heard  even  b j 
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,  «t  il  wetm  with  the  itMur 
«£  die  tenmest,  they  never  4ul  to  nie 
firom  their  devetioiie  with  thor  wpntM 
I  ud  their  eonfidenee  jenewed, 

r\  to  dem  with  an  txaltatjen  of 
o£  whic&kiQp  and 
Boifaire.  Often  haie  I 
in  gsdi  ece&ei^  end 
m  my  yooiiMt  yene,  withont 
having  my  heart  deeply  impreaMd  hy 
the  drcwnataneea.  There  ia  a  suhlip 
mity  in  die  very  idea.  There  we  liv- 
ed^  aa  it  vrace,  imnatea  of  the  doud 
and  the  atotm ;  hat  we  atood  in  a  re- 
laticnahip  to  the  Ruler  of  theae,  thai 
neitber  tine  nor  eternity  oonld  ever 
eaneeL  Woe  to  him  that  would 
wcdBED  the  bonda  with  whioh  Inie 
Chrirtianity  oonnecta  na  with  Heaven 
and  with  oich  other. 

Botof  all  the atorma  that  ever  Scot- 
land witaeaaed,  or  I  hope  ever  wfll 
Mam  bdiold,  there  ia  none  of  them 
tnat  can  onoe  he  oompared  with  the 
mflBMraUe  S4th  of  January  1794^ 
whidik  Idl  with  audi  peeuliar  vioknoe 
on  thfitdiTision  of  the  aouth  of  Seoi- 
Jand  that  liea  between  CrawfordHniur 
and  the  border.  In  that  bonnda  there 
weraaeventeen  diepherda  periahed,  and 
upwavda  of  thirty  carried  home  inaen- 
am^  who  afterwarda  recovered ;  but 
the  mmber  of  iheen  that  were  loat  &r 
outwent  any  poasihiJity  of  ealcnlation. 
One  ftrmer  alone,  Mr  Themaa  Beat- 
tic^  loat  aeventy-two  aoom  for  hia  own 
ahare— end  man?  othoa,  in  the  aame 
^uaner»  fiom  tiiirty  to  fbrty  aooiea 
cadL  Whole  floefca  were  overwhdmed 
wtth  anow,  and  no  one  ever  knew 
iHMre  they  were  till  the  enow  waa  dia- 
aolved,  that  they  were  all  fimnd  dead. 
I  myadf  witneaaed  one  particular  in- 
stance of  this,  on  the  fimn  of  Thick- 
aide  :  there  vrcre  twelve  scores  of  ex- 
cellent ewcsy  all  one  age»  that  were 
mianng  there  all  the  time  that  the  snow 
lay,  wmch  vraa  onhr  a^  vreek,  and  no 
traces  of  them  could  be  found  ;  when 
the  anew  wait  ew«r«  they  were  diaoo- 
▼ered  all  lying  deaa,  with  their  heads 
one  wur,  «B  if  a  flock  of  sheep  had 
dioppea  dead  going  fkom  the  wash- 
ing. Many  hundreda  were  driven  in- 
to waleaa^  buma,  and  lakea,  by  the 
violence  of  the  storm,  where  they  were 
buried  or  iroaen  un,  and  these  Uie  flood 
carried  away,  so  that  they  were  never 
aeen  or  found  by  the  owners  at  aU. 
The  £>Ilowing  anecdote  sonoewbat  il- 
lustrates the  confusion  and  devasta- 
tioa  that  it  bred  in  the  country :— The 
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ipwater  part  of  die  rivHea  on  whicb  dm 
ailQrm  ira»  oaoat  deadly,  run  into  dm 
Salway  Frith,  on  wbkh  dieve  ia  a 
plaoe  called  the  Beds  of  £sk,  where 
the  tide  thrawa  out,  and  leavea  what- 
aoever  ia  oairied  into  it  by  the  rivera. 
When  die  flood  afiter  die  atorm  aub- 
aided,  dicre  were  found  on  that  places 
and  the  ahorea  a4iacent,  1840  8faeep« 
nine  Uack  catde,  three  horses,  two 
men,  one  woman,  ftrty-flve  dogs,  and 
one  bundled  and  eighty  harea,  bo- 
aidea  a  number  of  meaner  ■nim*!*- 

To  relate  all  die  particular  aoenea  of 
diatremthat  occurred  during  diia  tre- 
mcndaua  hurricane  ia  impoaribk>'  a 
volume  would  not  contain  them. .  I 
shall,  dierefi)re,  in  i»der  to  give  alme 
picture  of  the  atorm,  merehr  relate 
what  I  mw,  and  ahaH  in  notning  es- 
aggerate.    But  befima  doing  dua,  I 


mention  a  circnmatanoe, 
in  ita   nature,  and   connectBd  vrith 
others  diat  afterwarda  occurred. 

Some  time  previona  to  that,  a  few 
younff  shepherds  (of  whom  I  waaon^ 
and  the  younoeat,  though  not  the  leaat 
ambitioua  of  the  numbor),  had  finrmed 
thonaelTea  into  a  sort  of  literary  ao« 
-eiety,  that  met  periodically,  at  one  or 
other  of  the  houaea  of  ita  members, 
where  each  read  an  esmy  on  a  subiect 
paeviously  given  out ;  and  after  that^ 
every  eassy  vma  nunutely  inveadgated 
andcritictfed.  We  met  in  the  evening, 
and  continued  our  important  diaeua- 
aions  all  night  Friday  the  98d  of 
January  vma  the  day  appointed  finrone 
of  diese  meetings  and  it  was  to  be 
.  hdd  atEntertrony,  a  wild  and  remote 
aheiling,  at  the  very  aonrcea  of  the 
Ettrick,  and  now  ocovnied  by  my  own 
brother.  I  had  the  mmour  ca  hav- 
ing been  named  aa  pieses---so  leavii^ 
the  charge  of  mv  flodc  vrith  my  maa- 
ter,  off  I  set  from  Blackhouae,  on 
Thnrsdav,  a  very  ill  da^,  widi  a  flam- 
ing homnaatical  esmy  in  my  podwt, 
and  my  tongue  trained  to  many  vrise 
and  profound  remarka,  to  attend  thia 
extraordinary  meeting,  though  die 
place  lay  at  the  distance  of  twenty 
milea,  over  the  vrildeat  hilla  in  the 
kingdom,  and  die  time  the  depth  of 
winter.  I  remained  that  ni^t  vridi 
my  paroita  at  Ettrick-houae,  and  next 
day  again  set  out  on  my  ioumey.  I 
had  not,  however,  proceeded  far,  be- 
fore I  perceived,  or  thouj^t  I  peroeiv« 
ed>  qrmptoma  of  an  approadiing  storm^ 
and  that  of  no  ordinary  nature.  I  ie« 
member  the  day  well :  the  wind,  wfaidii 
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^rasTOoA  on  the  preoediiig  day,  had 
saMdedlnto  a  dead  calm  7  there  was 
a  alight  fidl  of  anow,  which  deaoended 
in  small  thin  flakea,  that  aeemed  to 
hover  and  led  in  the  air,  as  if  unoer- 
tain  whether  to  go  upward  or  down- 
ward—the hiUs  were  covered  down  to 
4he  middle  in  deep  folds  of  limey  or 
lh»t-fog--4n  the  ckmghs  that  was  dark, 
dense,  and  seemed  as  if  it  were  heaped 
and  cmshed  toffether— hat  on  the 
%EOws  of  the  hills  it  had  a  pale  and 
fleecy  appearance,  and,  altoeetber,  I 
never  beheld  a  day  of  such  gloomy  as- 
pect. A  thought  now  began  to  intrade 
Uaelf  on  me,  though  I  strove  aU  that 
I  coold  to  get  quit  of  it,  that  it  would 
be  a  wise  course  in  me  to  return  home 
to  my  sheep.  Inclination  urged  me 
on,  and  I  tried  to  bring  reaaon  to  her 
aid,  by  saying  to  myself,  **  I  have  no 
leann  in  the  world  to  be  afiaid  of  my 
sheep,  my  master  took  thecfaaige  <n 
them  cheerfbUy,  there  is  not  a  better 
shepherd  in  Uie  kingdom,  and  I  can* 
not  doubt  his  concern  in  having  them 
right"  All  would  not  do :  I  stood 
^  and  contemplated  the  da)r,  and 
the  more  closely  I  examined  it,  Uie 
more  was  I  impressed  that  some  mis- 
chief was  a  brewing;  so,  with  a 
heavy  hesrt,  I  turned  on  my  heel,  and 
made  the  best  of  my  way  back  the 
load  I  eame;— my  daborato  essay,  and 
all  my  wise  observations  had  come  to 
nothing. 

On  my  wav  home,  I  called  at  a 
place  named  tae  Hope-house,  to  see  a 
maternal  uncle,  whom  I  loved ;  he  was 
angry  when  he  saw  me,  and  said  it  was 
not  like  a  prudent  lad  to  be  running 
up  and  down  the  country  in  such  wea- 
ther, and  at  such  a  sesson ;  and  urged 
me  to  make  haste  home,  for  it  woSild 
be  a  drift  before  the  mom.  He  ac- 
companied me  to  the  top  of  the  height 
called  the  Black  Gate-head,  and  on 
parting,  he  ahook  his  hesd,  and  ssid, 
''  Ah  r  it  is  a  dangerous  lodung  day ! 
In  troth  I'm  amaist  fesr'd  to  look  at 
it;"  I  said  I  would  not  mind  it,  if 
any  one  knew  fVom  what  quarter  the 
storm  would  arise ;  but  we  might,  in 
all  likelihood,  gather  our  sheep  to  the 
place  whae  they  would  be  most  ex- 
posed to  danger.  He  bade  me  keep  a 
good  lode  out  all  the  way  home,  and 
wherever  I  observed  the  first  opening 
through  the  rime,  to  be  assured  the 
wind  would  rise  directly  ftom  that 
point :  I  did  as  he  desired  me,  but  the 
clouds  continued  dose  set  all  around, 
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till  the  ftll  of  evening ;  and  as  the 
snow  had  been  accumulating  all  day> 
80  as  to  render  walking  very  unAirtfaer- 
some,it  was  that  time  before  I  reached 
home.    The  first  thing  I  did  waa  to 

00  to  my  master  and  inquire  where  he 
had  left  my  aheep— he  told  me— but 
though  I  had  alwaya  the  most  perfect 
confldenoe  in  his  experience,  I  waanot 
pleaaed  with  what  he  had  done— he 
had  left  a  part  of  them  for  too  high 
out  on  the  hills,  and  the  rest  were  not 
where  I  wanted  them,  and  I  told  hina 
80 :  he  said  he  had  done  all  for  the 
bast,  but  if  there  appeared  to  be  any 
dai^,  if  I  would  call  him  up^  in  the 
morning,  he  would  assist  me.  WehadI 
two  beautifhl  servant  girls,  and  with 
them  I  sat  chattering  till  past  devea 
o'dock,  and  then  I  went  down  to  the 
old  tower.  What  could  have  taken 
me  to  that  ruinous  habitation  of  the 
Black  Danglasses  at  that  untimeoos 
hour,  I  cannot  recollect,  but  it  cer- 
tainly must  have  been  from  a  suppoei* 
tion  that  one  of  the  giris  woukt  fol- 
low me,  or  else  that  I  would  sees  hare 
—both  very  unlikely  events  to  have 
taken  place  on  such  a  night  Hofww 
ever,  certain  it  is,  that  there  I  waa  at 
midnight,  and  it  was  while  standing  on 
the  top  of  the  staircase  turret,  tlutt  I 
first  bdidd  a  bright  bore  throD^  the 
donds,  towards  tne  north,  which  re- 
minded me  of  my  unde's  apothesHL. 
But  at  the  same  time  a  smart  thaw  had 
commenced,  and  the  breese  seemed  to 
be  rising  from  the  south,  so  that  I 
laughed  in  m  v  heart  at  his  sage  rule, 
and  accounted  it  quite  absurd.  Short 
was  the  time  till  awfhl  experience  told 
me  how  true  it  was. 

I  then  went  to  my  bed  in  the  byre 
loft,  where  I  slept  with  a  neighbour 
shepherd,  named  Borthwick ;  but 
though  fktigued  with  walking  through 
the  snow,  I  could  not  dose  an  eye,  so 
that  I  heard  the  first  burst  of  the 
storm;  which  commenced  between  one 
and  two,  vrith  a  fhry  that  no  one  can 
conceive  who  does  not  remember  of 
it  Besides,  the  place  ^ere  I  lived 
bdng  exposed  to  two  or  three  gathered 
winds,  as  they  are  called  bv  diepherday 
the  storm  ra(^  there  with  nJwihUpiil 
ferodty.  It  hmn  dl  at  once,  with 
such  a  tremendbus  voar,  that  I  im»- 
gined  it  was  a  ped  of  thunder,  until 

1  felt  the  house  trembling  to  its  founds* 
tion.  In  a  few  minutes  I  went  and 
thrust  my  naked  arm  through  a  hole 
in  the  roof,  in  order,  if  poariblo,  to 
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lacertMii  wiut  wii  going  cm  witbout) 
fiir  not  a  my  of  light  oonM  I  aee*    I 
could  Mt  men,  aor  can  I  yet,  exproB 
my  ailoniBfanic&t.    So  oouHiIetely  wm 
the  tar  overloaded  with  ailing  and 
dming  snow^  that  but  for  the  force  of 
the  wind,  I  ^t  aa  if  I  had  thnut  my 
am  into  a  wreath  of  now.   I  deemed 
H  a  judgment  sent  fiom  Heaven  upon 
n^  and  lay  down  again  in  my  bed, 
trembling  with  agitation.    I  lay  still 
ibr  aboat  an  honr,  in  hopea  that  it 
might  prove  only  a  temporary  hurri* 
cane;  bat,  hearing  no  abatement  of 
ita  tirj,  I  awakened  Borthwick^  and 
bade  him  get  up,  Ibr  it  was  come  on 
socfa  a  nig^t  or  morning,  as  never 
blew  from  the  heavena.    He  waa  not 
long  in  obeying,  for  as  aoon  as  he 
hem  the  turmoil,  he  started  from  his 
bed,  and  in  one  minute  throwing  on 
his  dothea,  he  hasted  down  the  ladder, 
and  opened  the  door,  where  he  stood 
far  a  good  while,  uttering  exclamations 
of  aaftoniafament.    The  door  where  he 
Bfeoodwmnot  above  firarteen  yards  from 
the  door  of  the  dwelling-hoiise,  but  a 
wreath  was  already  amassed  between 
them,  ss  high  as  the  waUs  of  the 
honse    and  in  trying  to  set  round  or 
timagh  this,  Boithwick  kwt  himself, 
and  coold  neither  find  the  house  nor 
Ma  way  back  to  the  byre,  and  about 
six  minntea  after,  I  hesrd  him  calling 
my  name,  in  a  shrill  desperate  tone  w 
voio^  at  which  I  could  not  refrain 
from  laughing  immodeFBtely,  notwith- 
standing the  diamal  prospect  that  ky 
befisre  us,  for  I  hesrd,  from  his  criesi, 
where  he  was.    He  had  tried  to  make 
his  way  over  the  top  of  a  Isige  dung- 
hfl],  but  going  to  the  wrong  side,  had 
frUen  over,  and  wrestled  long  among 
snow,  quite  over  the/ bead.    I  did  not 
tinnk  prapcr  to  move  to  his  assistance 
but  kv  stdl,  and  shortly  after,  heard 
him  snouting  at  the  kitchen  door  for 
instant  adnnttance;  still  I  kept  my 
bed  Ibr  dxrat  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  longer;  and  then,  on  reaching 
tlw  house  with  much  difficulty,  fbund 
oar  master,  the  plou^man,   Borth- 
wick,  and  the  two  servant  maids,  sit- 
ting round  the  kitchen  fire,  with  looks 
of  dismay,  I  may  almost  say  despair. 
We  all  agreed  at  onoe,  that  tne  sooner 
we  vcre^able  to  readi  the  sheep,  the 
better  dumce  we  had  to  save  a  rem* 
nsnt ;  and  as  there  were  eight  hundred 
cxedlent  ewes,  all  in  one  lot,  but  a 
long  way  distant,  and  the  most  valua? 
Uebt  bf.any  ca  the  fins,  we  iMolvs 


ed  to  fndce  a  bold  efibrt  to  reaeh  thcm^ 
Onr  maater  made  family  worship,  a 
duty  he  never  negated;  but  thai 
morning,  the  manner  in  which  he 
mani&sted  our  trust  and  confidence  in 
Heaven,  waa  particulsrlyaflfecting.  We 
took  our  break&st'— atu&dour  pockets 
with  breadandchess&— sewed  our  plsida 
around  us— tied  down  our  hats  with 
napkins  coming  below  onr  diins-^and 
tach  taking  a  strong  sta£Pin  his  hand, 
we  set  out  on  the  attempt. 

No  80(mer  waa  the  door  ckMcd  be- 
hind us  than  we  lost  sight  of  each 
othei^— seeing  there  was  none— it  waa 
impossible  for  a  man  to  see  his  hand 
held  up  before  hkn,  and  it  was  still 
two  hours  till  day.  We  hod  no  means 
of  keeping  together  but  by  following 
to  one  another  s  voices,  nor  of  working 
our  vray  save  by  groping  with  our 
staves  before  us.  It  soon  appeared  to 
me  a  hopeless  concern,  fbr,  ere  ever 
we  got  dear  of  the  houses  and  hay« 
stacks,  we  had  to  roll  ourselves  over 
two  or  three  wreaths  which  it  was  im« 
possible  to  wade  through ;  and  all  the 
while  the  wind  and  dnft  were  so  vio» 
lent,  that  every  three  or  four  minutea 
we  were  obliged  to  hold  our  frees  down 
between  our  knees  to  recover  our 
breath. 

We  soon  got  into  an  eddying  wind 
that  was  altogether  insuffi^rable,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  we  were  struggling 
among  snow  so  deqi,  that  our  progress 
in  the' way  we  purposed  going  wss  in« 
deed  very  equivocal,  for  we  had,  by 
this  time,  lost  all  idea  of  east,  west, 
north,  or  south.  Still  we  were  as  busy 
as  men  determined  on  a  businesB 
could  be,  and  persevered  on  we  knew 
not  whither,  sometimes  rolling  over 
the  snow,  and  sometimes  weltering  in 
it  to  the  diin.  The  following  instance 
of  (na  snoeessW  earartions  marks  our 
progress  to  a  tittle.  Th^re  was  an  in* 
closure  around  the  house  to  the  west- 
ward which  we  denominated  the  park, 
aa  is  customary  in  Scotland,  when 
we  went  away  we  calculated  that  it 
was  two  hours  until  day — the  perk 
did  not  extend  above  300  yards— and 
we  were  still  engaged  in  that  park 
when  day  light  apjpwed. 

When  we  got  free  of  the  park  we 
also  90t  free  of  the  eddy  of  tae  wind 
—it  was  now  slan^ght  in  our  facca 
we  went  in  a  line  before  each  other, 
and  changed  pkces  every  tliree  or  fowr 
minutes,  and.at  lenolh,  after  ^reat  fa« 
t%ue,  weiMflbed  ^longlidgaiif  a  hill 


where  die  enow  was  tfaimier,  baving 
.been  blown  off  it  by  the  finree  of  the 
wind^  and  by  this  we  had  hopes  of 
reachins  witmn  a  diort  sfMoe  of  the 
ewes  wliidi  were  still  a  mile  and  a 
half  distant.  Our  master  had  taken 
the  lead ;  I  was  next  hun^  and  soon 
began  to  saspectj  ftom  the  depth  of 
the  snowi  that  he  was  leading  us  quite 
wronff,  but  as  we  always  tmstedf  im« 
plidtiy  to  him  that  was  foremost  fyr 
ihe  time,  I  said  nothing  for  a  good  while^ 
until  satisfied  that  we  were  going  in  a 
direction  very  nearly  right  opposite  to 
that  we  intended.  I  then  tneii  to  ex- 
postulate with  him»  but  he  did  not 
•eem  to  understand  what  I  said,  and, 
on  getting  a  glimpse  of  his  oounte- 
nanee,  I  perodTed  that  it  was  quite 
altered.  Not  toalann  the  others,  nor 
even  himself,  I  said  I  was  beeoming 
terribly  fiitigned,  and  proposed  that 
we  should  lean  on  the  snow  and  take 
each  a  mouthftil  of  whisky,  (for  I  had 
brought  a  small  bottle  m  my  pocket 
fyt  fear  of  the  worst),  and  a  bite  of 
bread  and  cheese.  This  was  unani- 
mously aneed  to,  and  I  noted  that  he 
Bwdlowed  the  spirits  rather  eagerly, 
ft  thing  not  usual  with  him,  and  when 
ha  trM  to  eat,  it  was  long  before  he 
could  swaUow  any  thing.  I  was  oon- 
▼ineed  that  he  would  nil  altogether, 
but,  as  it  would  have  been  easier  to  have 

St  him  to  the  shepherd's  house  before 
m  home  again,  I  made  no  proposal 
fyt  him  to  return.  On  the  oontraiy, 
1  said  if  they  would  trust  themselves 
entirely  to  me,  I  would  engage  to  lead 
llMm  to  the  ewes  without  going  a  foot 
(snt  of  the  way— the  esher  two  aareed 
to  ity  and  acknowledged  that  they  Knew 
not  where  they  were,  but  he  never 
opened  hia  mouth,  nor  did  he  meak  a 
word  ibr  two  hows  thereafter.  It  had 
only  been  a  temporary  odiaustion, 
however,  for  after  that  he  reeovered 
and  wrought  till  night  as  well  as  any 
df  us,  shough  he  neyerxould  reooUcot 
a  single-  eiroumstnoe  that  occurred 
during  that  part  oli  oar  way,  nor  a 
word  that  was  said,  nor  of  having  got 
any  reft«shment  whatever. 

At  half  an  hour  after  ten,  we  readi*- 
od  the  flock,  and  Just  m  time  to  save 
them,  but  before  that,  both  Borthwick 
and  the  ploos^an  had  lost  their  hats, 
Botwithstending  all  their  pveesutions, 
and  to  impede  us  still  farther,  I  went 
inadvertently  over  a  precipice,  and  f^ 
ing  down  head  foremost,  between  me 
ecaur  and  the  anow.  found  it  im^ 
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poarfble  to  ottricate  myself,  for  the 
more  I  strug^ed  I  went  the  deeper. 
For  all  our  troubles  I  heard  Borth* 
wide  above  convulsed  with  hmghter  ; 
he  thouflfat  he  had  got  the  affidr  of  die 
dunghill  paid  back.  By  holding  by 
one  another,  and  letting  down  a  plaid 
to  me,  they  hauled  me  up,  but  I  was 
terribly  incommoded  by  snow  that  had 
got  innde  my  dothee. 

The  ewes  were^  standing  in  a  doae 
body;  one  half  of  them  were  covered 
over  with  snow  to  the  depth  of  ten 
feet,  the  rest  were  jsmmed  against  a 
Israe.  We  knew  not  what  to  do  for 
spades  to  dig  them  out ;  but  to  our 
agreeable  astonishment,  when  those 
before  were  removed,  they  had  been 
so  dose  pent  together  at  to  be  all  tondi- 
ing  one  another,  and  they  walked  oat 
ftom  bdow  the  snow  after  their  nei^i- 
bours  in  a  body.  If  the  snow-wreadi 
had  not  broke  and  crumbled  down 
upon  a  fow  that  were  hindmost  we 
should  have  got  them  all  out  wifoout 
putting  a  huid  to  them.  This  was 
efifecting  a  good  deal  more  than  I  or 
anv  of  the  ^rty  expected  a  fow  hours 
before ;  there  were  100  ewes  in  another 
place  near  by,  but  of  these  we  eoold 
only  get  out  a  very  few,  and  lost  aU 
ho^  of  saving  the  rest 

It  was  now  wearing  towards  mid* 
day,  and  there  were  occasionally  short 
intervals  in  which  we  could  see  abovt 
us  for  perhaps  a  score  of  yards,  but  we 
got  only  one  moroentsry  danoe  of*  the 
niUs  sround  us  all  that  day.  I  grew 
quite  impatient  to  be  at  my  own 
chargef  uid  leavmg  the  rest  I  went 
away  to  them  bf  mysdf,  diat  ia,  I 
went  to  the  divinon  that  was  left  for 
out  on  the  hills,  while  our  master  and 
the  ploughman  wdanteered  to  rsseoe 
those  that  were  down  on  foe  lower 
grounds  I  found  mine  in  OEiiserable 
drcumstanoes,  but  making  all  possible 
exertion,  I  got  out  about  one  half  of 
them,  which  I  left  in  a  phuse  of  safoty, 
and  made  towards  home,  for  it  wai 
beginning  to  growdaric,  and  the  storm 
was  again  mgmg,  without  any  mitia^ 
tion  in  all  its  dsricness  and  deformtty. 
I  Was  not  the  least  sftaid  of  loamg  my 
way,  for  I  knew  all  the  deolivities  of 
the  hiUs  so  well  that  I  ooald  have 
come  home  with  my  eyes  bound  up, 
and  indeed  long  era  I  got  home  diey 
were  of  no  use  to  me.  I  was  terrified 
for  tlie  Water,  (Douglas  Burn^  for  in 
the  morning  it  was  flooded  and  gorged 
up  with  snow  In  a  daeadftd 
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dlit  il  irattl4  be  quite 

,  ^   .  ble.  At  loigth  I  caae  to  a  pkce 

where  I  thoaght  the  wtter  ihoald  be^ 
and  ftU  a  ^i>^™ff  <^  grop^  ^or  it 
widk  ny  long  staff.  No^  I  coald  find 
ae  water,  8M  began  to  dread  that  ftr 
ail  my  acemaey  I  bad  gone  wrong.  I 
was  greatly  astonished,  and  ataadiag 
dfll  t»  eonsider,  I  looked  up  to- 
wards Heaven,  I  shall  not  say  ftr  what 
cause,  and  to  my  utter  amaieraent 
thought  I  beheld  trees  over  my  head 
flourishing  abroad  over  the  whme  sky. 
I  never  bad  seen  audi  an  optical  delu* 
fliaQ  belike,  it  was  so  like  enchantment 
Aat  I  knew  not  what  to  think,  hot 
dreaded  that  some  extraordinary  thing 
wu  osming  over  me,  and  that  I  was 
dqirivod  of  my  right  senses.  I  re* 
member  I  thought  the  storm  was  a 
great  judgment  sent  on  us  for  our  sum, 
and  Uiat  this  strange  phantasy  was 
oounected  with  it,  an  illusion  e&eted 
by  evil  spirits.  I  stood  a  good  while 
in  thispaiafbl  trance;  at  lengthy  on 
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makii^  a  bold  exertion  to  escape  fWmi 
tiie  fury  vision,  I  came  all  at  once  in 
contact  with  the  old  tower.  Xever  in 
my  life  did  I  experience  such  a  relief,  I 
was  not  only  all  at  once  fteed  ttam 
the  fairies,  but  fW>m'  the  dangers  of  the 
goiged  river.  I  hod  oome  over  it  on 
some  mountain  of  snow,  I  knew  not 
how  nor  where,  nor  do  1  know  to  this 
day.  So  llkat,  after  all,  they  were  trees 
tiiat  I  saw,  and  trees  of  no  great  mag- 
nitude neither,  but  their  appearance  to 
my  eyes  it  is  impossible  to  describe. 
I  thovMiht  they  flonridied  abroad,  not 
f&t  miles,  but  fat  hundreds  of  miles,  to 
theutmost  verges  of  the  visOileheaventf. 
Such  a  day  and  such  a  night  may  the 
eye  of  a  shepherd  never  again  bdiold. 
What  befUl  to  our  Uterary  meeting^ 
and  the  consequences  of  the  storm  as  I 
witnessed  them,  must  be  delhrred  t6 
a  fhture  Number. 

Jakes  Hooo. 
BUrive,   -      \ 
jAprU  161k,  1819./ 
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Xhx  aadior  of  this  book,  Hr  Abra- 
ham Salame,  is  a  native  of  Alexandria 
in  Bgyptf  but  of  a  Syrian  family. 
Uis  graadfkthfr,  a  merchant  of  hi^ 
reipeotability  at  St  Jean  d'Acre,  was 
ooBopelled  to  quit  that  dtj  in  conse- 
qusBce  of  someof  the  atrocities  of  Djea- 
ar  Fmhaw,  (the  Butcher);  and,  the 
greater  part  of  his  children  following 
him  in  Ins  flight,  the  raceof  the  SalamS 
aeons  now  to  be  fairly  transplanted. 
The  fioDBily  axe  all  of  the  Chrisdan 
pamasioui^  and  their  name,  as  our 
author  is  at  great  puns  to  inform  us, 
iiy»i<i<M  in  the  Arsbic  fMsace  or  saluU^ 
tkm;  aaA  he  explains  his  anxiety  in 
regard  to  this  noint,  by  mentiomng, 
that  iB  Italian  tne  same  word  is  us^ 
to  denote  a  particular  kind  of  « ok* 

In  Alexandria  young  Salame  seems 
to  have  enjoyed  considerable  of^rto- 
nicies  of  improvement  in  his  educa^ 
tisB.  The  immflli8»  vanafy  of  traders 
who  nhabil  or  visit  that  city,  gave 
oocasioa  and  fkdlity  fbr  the  acquisi« 


tion  of  all  the  great  dialects  of  the 
Arabic  language,  as  well  as  of  the 
Turkish  and  Italian,  aj^  the  events 
which  occurred  about  the  dose  of  the 
laat  and  opening  of  the  present  cen<- 
tury,  furnished  him  with  almost 
equal  inciKtiea  for  the  more  rare  ac- 
quisition of  a  little  French  and  a  little 
English.  In  the  course  of  a  life  of 
wandering  mercantile  adventure,  Sa» 
lam^  has  since  improved  all  these  ad- 
vantages, and  is  now,  it  is  probable, 
one  of  the  best  qualifled  persons  in 
Europe  fbr  interpreting  between  Franks 
and  Mahometans.  His  power  of  ao 
quiring  lansuages  will  indeed  require 
no  better  ulustratioo  than  what  is 
a£Kirded  by  the  very  singular  volume 
before  us.  When  Salame  came  first 
to  England,  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1815,  although  he  had  some  smatter- 
ing knowledge  of  our  language,  he  as- 
sures us,  he  could  not  have  spelt  the 
word  bread;  but  such  is  his  capacity, 
and  such  has  been  his  diligence,  that 
he  has  now  presented  us  with  an  oc- 
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tavo  volume^  written  entirely  by  him- 
self* ("  in  his  own  rough  English/'  as 
he  calls  it)  and  certainly  written  in  a 
style  out  of  all  comparison  superior 
in  expressiFenesB  and  vigour,  and  even 
we  think  in  purity,  to  any  thing  that 
ia  to  be  found  among  the  great  mino- 
rity of  our  native  travellers  and  jour- 
Bausts.  We  are  happy  to  observe^  by 
various  hints  scattened  throughout  the 
volume,  that  its  author  by  no  means 
considers  it  as  the  ultimatum  of  his  li- 
terary labours,  and  look  forward  with 
pleasure  to  the  prospect  of  much  infor- 
mation and  much  amusement,  from 
the  Aituxe  productions  of  his  ready  and 
interesting  pen. 

Mr  Saliun^  had  been  employed  for 
several  months  in  the  English  Foreign 
Office,  b^Soore  the  period  of  Lord  Ex- 
mouth's  expedition,  and  was  selected 
to  accompany  our  excellent  admiral  in 

Suality  of  interpreter.  The  important 
uties  of  this  office  seem  to  have  been 
discharged  by  him  in  a  manner  highly 
creditable  to  nimself,  and  entirely  sa- 
tiafiictory  to  idl  his  superiors ;  nor  is 
this  any  slight  praise— for  those  who 
arc  acquainted  with  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  expedition  sailed,  and 
with  the  obstacles  thrown  in  the  way 
of  negotiation  by  the  barbarous  and 
obstinate  Jealousies  of  the  Dey  and  his 
officers,  will  be  sensible  that  a  very 
nnre  degree  of  delicacy  and  manage- 
ment must  have  been  demanded  fVom 
the  person  who  carried  on  the  business 
fii  communication  between  Lord  Ex- 
mouth  and  the  Divan  of  Algiers.  Sa- 
lami, like  a  true  oriental,  has  thrown 
the  whole  of  the  negotiations  into  a 
dramatic  form,  and  as  he  has  besides 
given  a  drawing  of  the  persons  engag- 
ed in  the  conferences  as  they  appeared 
at  the  time,  nothing  is  wanting  to  com- 
plete our  idea  of  the  whole  transaction. 
ft  is  not  often  now-a-days  that  ordi- 
nary people  are  permitted  to  see  so 
much  into  the  minutie  of  public  af- 
fairs ;  for  despatches,  military  and  na- 
val, afe  in  general  as  monotonous  as  a 
drum,  and  as  dry  as  a  sea-biscuit ;  and 
among  all  officers  of  ihe  modem  school, 
it  is  looked  upon  as  the  most  uvknow" 
f  71^  thing  in  tne  world  to  talk  over  the 
inddents  of  thehr  campaigns.  We 
wish  heartily  that  Mr  Salame  had 
attended  the  Duke  of  WeUington 
throughout  the  peninsular  war,  or 
that  some  person  who  did  so  would 
have  the  goodneaa  to  write  as  tdH  and 
amusiPg  an  acoount  of  those  mighty 
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things,  aa  our  Alexandrian  has  noiw' 
given  us  of  the  comparatively  sdiaII 
matters  of  Algiers. 

We  regret  that  Mr  Salam<$  diould 
have  puUifihed  his  acoount  in  the  form 
he  has  chosen.  He  should  have  been 
satisfied  with  a  very  small  and  a  very 
cheap  ISmo,  and  then  his  book  would 
have  sold;  but  since  he  has  thoi^t 
fit  to  beat  the  gold  he  really  has,  over 
so  absurd  an  expanse  of  surface,  and 
to  charge  l^s.  for  what,  with  all  his 
beating,  covers  no  more  than  a  very 
puny  8vo.  of  390  pages,  we  suspect 
few  people  will  think  of  giving  hun  m 
place  on  their  shelves.  But,  however, 
that  is  none  of  our  business-^or  rather, 
we  should  thank  Mr  Salame  for  having 
adopted  a  course  of  conduct  which 
cannot  £ftil  to  add  very  much  to  the 
interest  of  the  copious  extracts  we 
mean  to  borrow  from  him.  Of  these 
(for,  to  reviewers  as  well  as  to  poets, 
there  is  nothing  like  rushing  in  medias 
res  J,  the  first  shall  be  Salame's  accouut 
of  the  destruction  of  the  batteries  and 
ships  of  the  Algerines.  Our  readers 
recollect  diat  Lord  Exmouth  sent  in  a 
boat  with  a  letter  to  the  Dey,  in  which 
he  demanded, 

Ist,  The  abolition  of  christian  sla* 
very. 

2d,  The  delivery  of  aU  christian 
slaves  in  the  kingdom  of  Algiers. — 
Besides,  the  restoration  of  all  the 
money  which  had  been  paid  for  the 
redemption  of  slaves  by  the  Kings  of 
Naples  and  Sardinia  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year. 

Salame  was  in  the  boat  which  earned 
the  letter,  and  waited  in  it  for  two  hours 
immediately  below  the  batteries,  in  ex- 
pectation of  the  Dey's  answer.  The 
signal  being  given  at  the  expiration  of 
that  time,  that  no  answer  had  been  re- 
turned, Lord  Exmouth  immediate- 
ly brought  his  whole  fleet  dose 
under  the  walls,  his  own  ship,  the 
Queen  Charlotte,  casting  anchor  with- 
in a  hundred  yards  of  the  great  bat- 
teries on  the  Mole.  But  we  must  take 
up  Salami  a  tittle  earlier. 

«<  Mr  Buigns,  the  flag-lieutenant*  bav- 
ing  agreed  widi  mc,  we  hoisted  the  sig- 
nal, *  that  no  answer  had  been  given  ;' 
and  b^gan  to  row  away  towards  the  Queen 
Charlotte.  At  this  time  I  was  very  anxioos 
to  get  out  of  danger ;  for,  knowing  their 
peindiotts  character,  and  obterving  that 
Lord  Esmouth,  on  his  seeing  ours^al, 
immediately  gave  order  to  the  fleet  to  bear 
up,  and  every  ship  to  take  her  pootion  for 
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Sdamfy  Aemiui  of  ihe  BtpkUHom  h  Algkn. 
I  hid  mtt  tm  liMt  fhey  (ifae 


Ajgpimi)  ^PwU  ifae  OA  « ;.«in  dioic,  till 
I  lodied  the  Queen  Clwriottei  I  wm  •!• 
moiC  move  dead  than  afiTeu  After  I  had 
g^fcn  nij  npoits  to  tiie  AdBiiwJ»  of  our 
meetiuffiriih  tiw  Cuptno  of  die  part,  and 
our  vn^g  dMe»  dec.  Ivaaqoite  nnris- 
0I  Id  aee  bo  v  ini  lioranqp  vaa  alttfid  ftoni 


vhai  I  left  lum  m  the  moniiig;  fm  I 
knev  ifaatfaM  nuniicr  vaimgOMnl  wit' 
nfld,  and  Aov  he  aeoBed  Ip  me  efl^M^ 
aBAjfcfwfiaa,  which  had  ben  chaiiwdm 
ib  c^B,  and  vaa  aet  al  Oberty.  Widi  all 
that,  Idi  \jnMapH  aMver  to  me  was* 
««  JITeMT  ariad,  «e  thaUm  momf*'  Mid  at 
dttattoe  tioK*  hetuuied  loaaidstfieeCcew 
««  Bt  rmdf  r"  whemqien  I  anr 
with  the  nmiek  or  dw 
jMHroTAebdir  m  his  hand,  moataaxi* 
en^vaitiBgfortheiraid  **  Fy^r 

**  I  leniained  on  the  poop  with  hia  Loid- 
Aip»  tiD  the  Queen  Chadotb  naBMd  through 
all  die  CMmy's  battenea,  without  flrng  a 
fofe  neiewcre  many  thouaand  Tmrkt 
and  Mmrs  looking  on  aatnafahedt  toieeao 
lam  a  afaip  coming  all  at  onee  huide  the 
fAt  withonl  caiing  ibr  any  tUng.  When 
we  epcaed  mm  the  mole  head,  flaw,  aa  I 
thaaakt,  a  beatoonung  oat*  whidi  I  tup- 
poieiwaa  diat  of  die  Cmtaai  of  the  Port, 
and  tald  has  Loidahhs  of  it ;  but  on  look- 
ing widi»glaai,  we  found  the  miatakc; 

**  Thanng  diia  tune,  die  Queen  CharioCte 
■  amortgaOant  and  astonifihing  manner, 
\  npapontion  oppoaite  the  Md  of  the 
we  let  go  the  anchor  at  three 
,Mt  two  o'clock,  within  eighty 
ptda  fiom  the  mole  head  batteries  t  bit 
afietw aada,  hating  found  that  we  had  not 
MOM  daa  two'  fe^  water  under  die  bottom 
of  die  Queen  Charlotte,  his  Unddup  let  go 
Ae  cattle  for  twenty  yards  more ;  and  so 
we  were  within  about  one  hundred  yards  of 
the  moutiia  of  dicir  guna^— when  Lord 
Ezmondi  task  a  positum 
ly  style,  that  not  more  dmn  four 
gnns  could  bear  on  us  fiom  die  mole; 
dioqgh  w«  were  espoaed  to  the  foe  of  all 
their  other  batteries,  and  musketry,  we  gafe 
focm  thaee  okeer*,-  and  the  batteries,  ak 
wdl  aa  the  waDs,  being  crowded  with  troopa, 
tbOT  jumped  cm  the  top  of  die  paraaeta  to 
look  Bit  ua,  for  our  tooadside  was  higher 
than  their  batteries ;  and  they  were  quite 
sniprised  to  see- a  duee*decker,  with  the 
rest  of  the  deet,  so  doee  on  them.  From 
what  I  ofaeerred  of  the  Captamof  die  Port's 
manner,  and  of  their  oonftidon  inside  of 
the  mole,  (though  diey  were  making  great 
itt,)  I  am  quite  sure,  diat  even 
were  not  aware  of  what  they 
about,  or  what  we  meant  to  do ;  be« 
e,  aeeoiriing  to  their  judgment,  they 
ht  diat  we  shoidd  be  ternfied  by  their 
advaaee  so  rapidly 
and  doaely  to  the  attack.  Injmiofof  diia, 
I  nnat  observe,  that  at  this  pomt  their  gnns 
wcR  not  eren  loaded;  and  they  bqpuito 
Iqad  dicm  after  die  Queen  Charlotte  and 
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•n  dio  fleet  had  paiMd  dieir  battr- 
riea.  At  a  few  mimites  before  three,  die 
Algerinea,  fiom  the  Eastern  batteiy,  fired 
the  first  shot  at  the  Impregnable,  which, 
widi  the  Superb  and  the  Albion,*  was  a- 
stem  of  die  odier  ships,  to  prevent  dwm 
ftom  comhig  in;  dial  Lord  Exmouth, 
having  seed  eaijy  fA^  «moftr  of  die  gun  be- 
fon  die  eound  reached  hfan,  said,  widi 
gwat  alaaity,  •  Thai  wUI  do  ;  Jre  rnif  Jbte 
feUomP  and  I  am  sure,  that  before  hie 
LoRkhib  had  ihiished  these  words,  our 
bnadnae  was  given  with  great  cheering, 
which  was  fired  diree  times  within  fire  tk 
lb  mfaautes;  and  at  the  same  instant  the 
other  ships  did  dw  same.  This  first  fire 
waa  ao  terrible,  durt  they  my  move  dum  fivr 
hundred  persons  were  kiHed  and  wounded 
by  it  And  I  befieve  diis,  beeaiae  there 
was  a  great  cwwd  of  people  in  eVoy  part, 
many  of  whom,  after  the  first  disdiaiipe, 
I  saw  mnnuig  away,  under  the  walls,  likp 
dogs,  walking  upon  dieir  fiset  and  hands. 

*  After  the  auack  took  place  on  both 
sides  in  this  horrible  manner,  hnmediatdy 
the  sky  was  darkened  by  the  smcdte,  the 
sun  oomnietely  edipeed,  and  the  horizon 
becaoie  oreary.  Bdng  exhausted  fay  die 
of  that  poweriU  sun,  to  wliidi  I  waa 
aed  the  whole  day ;  and  my  can  be|nff 
mod  by  the  roar  of  the  guns,  and 


by  the  roar  of  the  guns, 
finding  myself  hi  the  dreadftd  danger  of 
mcfa  a  tenible  engagenient,  in  whidi  1  had 
never  been  before,  I  was  quite  at  a  loM, 
and  like  an  astonished  or  stupid  man,  and 
did  not  know  myself  where  I  was.  At  last, 
his  Lordship,  having  perceived  my  litua- 
tisB,  said  *  YoH  have  dime  pmr  didy,  now 
go  bdow,'  Upon  which  I  b^gan  ta  descend 
nom  the  quarter  deck,  quite  confounded 
and  terriflMi,  and  not  sure  that  I  should 
reach  the  cockpit  alive ;  for  it  was  most 
tiemendous  to  hear  the  crashing  of  die 
shot,  to  see  the  wounded  men  bnw^ht  fimn 
one  part,  and  the  killed  ftom  the  odier; 
and  especially  at  such  a  dme  to  be  found 
among  the  EngHJt  teamen  !  and  to  wit- 
ness their  mannen,  dieir  acdvity,  their  cour- 
aae,  and  thchr  dieerftdness  during  the  bat- 
tfe!— 4t  is  realljr  most  oveipoweiing  and 
beyond  imagination. 

^  On  this  subject  I  widi  to  give  only  one 
remark  :— While  1  was  going  below,  I  was 
stopped  near  the  hatehway  by  a  crowd  of 
seamen  who  were  carrying  two  wounded 
men  to  the  cockpit ;  and  I  had  leisure  to 

*  The  Snpert)  and  the  Alhian  had  ahnosC 
readied  their  proper  positions,  but  the  Im- 
pregnable being  radier  skiw,  and  the  Alge- 
rinea bavins  opened  a  tremendous  fire  upoa 
her,  and  the  snudLC  being  so  thidit  that  she 
could  not  distinguish  her  exact  poaition. 
Admiral  Milne  waa  obliged  to  lie  in  that  si- 
tuation and  begm  the  attack;  and  thua,  un- 
fortunately, waa  exposed  to  the  Easten  ^nd 
die  Lighthouse  batteries,  whidi  wero  very 
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obterre  the  BiNi«g«Beiit  oC  ttiOM  hmitf 
guns  of  th«  lower  dick ;  I  aw  the  oom- 
pwies  of  the  two  guos  neweit  the  b«tehw»y» 
they  wanted  eome  matUi^g,  and  b«gMli  to 
caU  •'  woidiftf,  iMddU^r  but  not  bft?- 
ing  it  imnaadiaftelyt  two  of  ihem  ewcarw 
ing,  took  out  tbeir  blivfs  and  cut  off  the 
breoMit  of  tftek  JackeU  wbm  tlia  buftloBs 
are,  and  nunmed  them  into  tfae^^  inatead 
of  vadding,  1  was  really  astoniihed  to.aee 
such  extiaordinary  macnaDiiiiity* 

**  Atlatt  I  reached  the  cjockpitt  when 
Mr  Dewar.  the  mngeon,  Mr  Fiowd*  die 
cfaiuphdn,  and  Mr  Somenrille,  the  pweer* 
with  eome  other  friends,  met  me.  aftd  be* 
gan  to  oengratuUite  me  en  my  safe  ictmn* 
sir  they  Bcver  expected  that  I  BboQld  eaeape; 
and  they  geve  me  romething  to  eat  and  to 
drink,  but  I  could  eat  nothing,  I  only 
diank  a  littUe  wine  and  water.  New  I 
wished  to  eenre  myself  if  I  was  out  of 
danger  or  not,  I  Mked  them  how  mueh  we 
were  above  water?  They  told  me  t^t  we. 
were  pretty  «fe»  becauee  the  cockpit  was 
about  two  or  thne  feet  betow  the  watttw 
mark,  and  that  I  had  nethiitt  to  ftar»  aa  I 
waa  new  out  of  the  greatest  £ngerw 

«*  Upon  this,  I  was  rather  r&9tAt'mJbm 
having  heard  that  eevenl  shots  had  paseed 
thioii^h  tlie  Queea  Chailotte  between  wind 
and  water,  and  that  the  carpenter  bad  beeft 
to  Bti^  the  leaks,  I  then  lost  the  idea  of  be- 
ing quite  nfe,  and  I  walked  in  the  oockpife 
alwftys  fearftil-^Afierwaids,  observing  that 
the  actaon  was  going  on  without  an  appear- 
ance of  seen  ceasing,  I  began  to  caoourage 
myself  by  thinking,  that  every  living  being 
is  uncertain  of  his  existence,  and  that, 
throughout  our  life.  We  are  continually  ex- 
posed to  the  mercy  of  drcumstancce.  And 
thus,  I  conwnenccd  aasistiqg  those  poor 
wounded  people  after  they  were  dreseed; 
&r,  humanity  and  natural  sensibility,  at 
such  a  dreadful  time,  call  upon  every  body 
to  have  pity,and  to  help  the  onfiwtunete^— 
Some  of  them  could  not  walk;  some  cooU 
not  see ;  and  some  were  to  be  carried  from 
one  place  to  another.  It  was  indeed  a  most 
pitiable  si^t  ;-.4iut  I  think  the  most  shock- 
ing si^t  m  the  world,  is  that  of  taking  off 
armt  and  legt ;  in  prefereoee  to  behuding 
which,  if  I  was  a  military  man,  I  should 
certainly  prefer  to  be  on  deck  than  being 
with  the  Dootor  in  the  cockpit. 

**  From  curiosity,  I  wished  to  observe  the 
Doctor's  opcntwns.  But  while  I  was  at- 
tending to  the  first  one,  which  was  tluit  of 
taking  off  an  arm,  T  ooidd  not  bear  it,  and 
felt  myself  feinting  away,  especially  when 
the  Dootor  began  to  saw  ^^e  bone !  I  then 
went  out  of  sight  At  this  time,  I  saw 
Lieutenant  John  Frederick  Johnstone  come 
down  to  the  cockpit,  wounded  in  his  cheek. 
— After  he  had  been  dressed,  and  remained 
ftst  a  short  time,  lau^iing  at  me,  he  asked 
me  to  help  him  to  put  on  his  coat,  and 
went  to  the  hatchway,  wishing  to  go  on 
deck  again ;  I  then  heU  him  from  behind 
by  the  shoulders  to  make  him  stop,  and 
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said*  **  Where  are  yon  gokig  ^  yen  aar 
wounded.**  In  reply  be  e^  *M  am  very 
wcH  now»  I  muetgo.'*  And  so  he  wnt 
directly. 

•<  AAA  t^  bounriaae,  I  saw  him,  paor 
fellow,  baoui^t  down  to  tfie  cockpit  t^guu^ 
by  fei^  seataem  Willi  hb  left  aim  taken  off 
quite  feem.«he  sheidAeB,  and  it  only  hmtjg, 
by  •  little  bk^ieah. 

**  When  1  met himia Ifaall 
be  could  not  bear  ta  he 
wished  to  be  hsd  down  where,  he  waa;  and 
began  to  call,  «  The  Deetor,  the  Doetar;*^ 
when  we  all  took  care  of  hhn,  aid  4ke  doc-f 
tor  laamediatriy  came,  and  took  off  his  aim 
ouite  from  the  jent  of  hss  shouUet.  i  saae 
that  al  the  side  of  his  breast  was  honaUf 
tecB.  After  he  was  dressed,  we  laid  hina 
on  a  aqjlSi,  with  great  care,  and  w«ee  all  1 
sorry,  because  we  u&n 
wmdd  live. 

"  About  thip  thne,  I  was  eoery  ttase  aijr 
friend  Mr  Grimes  (his  Letdship^  eecntary> 
eondacted  below;  ht  had  received  tevani 
wounds  nvan  ^kBaers,  and  was  etaaged  ti^ 
quit  the  dedL  from  haa  of  bbod. 

*<Havii«aBen  tlait  the  battle  wae  geias 
(&  fevmnably,  and  Oat  the  AlgerhMi,  aftar 
fightiag  extwmdyweiifer  about  five  haiMB, 
b^B^n  to  slaokoi  Uirir  firing,  and  that  oar 
seamen,  every  lime  that  an  Algeiine  ftigatr> 
took  fire,  or  any  ef  the  battns  wcae  da- 
einyed,  gavo  a  kind  cheer,  I  ffrgaa  to  havo 
more  courage,  and  jump  up  now  and  thcsk 
to  the  lower  dsric  to  see  what  was  Boiag  an  { 
and  so,  for  the  rest  of  the  actaia,  I  mSfiof* 
ed  mysdf  in  peaaag  the  eiap^p  peaidor 
hexes  to  the  maaaaine;  beeaust  1  fbuad  it 
more  agreeable  &an  atteadiag  the  i 

«  I  obeerved  with  gnat  astea 
that,  Anting  all  die  time  of  the  faaldet  boo 
one  seaman  appeared  tired,  not  one  hiiiiai 
ed  the  dieedM  oontinoatkui  of  the  fights 
but,  on  the  -coatiaiy,  the  iHUfsr  it  hatnd, 
the  more  dieeffiilness  and  plsasnn  weaa 
amongst  them  ;*  netwithetandiag,  dariqg 
the  greater  part  of  the  batde,  the  firing  waa 
most  tremendous  on  out  side,  pankulaily 
from  this  ship  (the  Queen  GharkitteK  tiia 
dn  of  which  was  kapt  up  widi  e^pad  ftnrVy 
and  never  ceased,  though  his  Loidsliip  m 
seveml  instances  wished  to  oeare  firing  tbr  a 
short  time,  to  make  his  observations,  and  it 
was  with  great  diiBcnldr  that  he  could  make 
the  seamen  stop  for  a  nw  minutes. 

**  Sevcaral  of  the  guns  were  so  hot,  that 
they  could  not  use  them  agsin;  eooie  off 
them,  being  heated  to  such  a  dcg|Tee,  Aat 
when  they  fired  diem,  they  lecoued  win 
their  caznagca,  and  fixed  the  wheds  by 
making  holes  in  the  plaaka  of  the  deds  s 
and  some  of  them  were  thrown  out  of  dieir 
carriages,  and  so  rendered  quite  usrices. 

•  I  was  told  diat  aaae  of  die  seaaMaV 
wives  on  board  the  Setfem  had  emplo^^ 
diemsdves  during  the  batde,  in  helping 
their  husbands  by  pasring  them  powder  and 


I6l«:l 


Sdimtt0  Jk&mid  rfike  ExpediHon  h  Algiers. 


**  AH  BJwm  oVdodr,  P.  M«  kb  Lordrfi^ 
hwtP^flhtcfwd  dicdiJimctioD  of  thcwfapie 
Algense  OATj,  and  the  strongcit  pwts  of 
iSbar  bstteiies,  widi  the  d^,  lude.suDal  to 
die  tfltt  to  more  &a.t  of  ibeHne  of  ine  bsu 
tenes ;  ttid  tfaitt,  with  a  fiitoiinble  breete,.' 
ve  cat  our  eaUes,  as  wdl  as  the  whole  of 
the  spadroD,  and  made  sail,  when  our  ^- 
ing  eeand  at  about  half  past  eleven. 

**  When  llie  action  wbs  over,  Mr  Stair 


(die  i^ubhq)  came  out  from  Ihe  magazine, 
ad  aU,  iftai  he  was  about  seventy  years 
old,  and  d^ih  his  life  he  had  been  in  mote 
dian  twenty  actions,  but  that  he  never 
knew  fir  liaod  of  any  action  that  had  con- 
smned  'm  great  a  quantity  of  powder  as 

•<  After  Ae  sfaSps  had  hatUed  oat,  with- 
oot  ali^  dsoger,  (a]tho|d|B^~  the  Algerines 
bcgnio  flbow  HKne  dielb  from  the  hi^er 
caSitt)  I  went  on  the  boop  to  see  his  Lord- 
di^  and  to  observe  me  eflbct  oif  our  shot 
en  te  enenxy's  batteries,  and  to  behold  the 
dwtngdon  of  thefr  navy,  which,  at  this 
lime,  with  the  storebou^  within  them^le, 


natedaU  the  bay  and 
ttetown,  with  the 'environs,  ahnost  as  c^ear 
asiB  ttie  day  thitt ;  the  view  of  which  was 
redly  most  awfril  and  beautilUI  \  nine  fri- 
^sies,  and  a  great  mimber  of  gun-boats, 
with  other  veasds,  being  all  in  flames,  and 
csnied  bytfie  wind  to  diffoent  direcdons 
bdie  hay* 

**  I  observed,  wfth  great  soiorise,  how, 
in  these  niite  hours*  dme,  our  snot  had  ef- 
ftctad  to  hmible  a  destruction  of  their  bat- 
teries;  mstead  of  waOs,  I  saw  nothing  but 
heaps  of  n^ibidi,  and  a  number  of  Mople 
^'ftte  dead  bodies  out 

1 1  met  his  Lordship  on  the  poop^ 
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his  voice  was  quite  hoM,  and  he  had  two 
slkht  wounds,  one  in  the  cfaedc,  and  the 
o&r  in  his  kff.— Before  I  paid  him  a^ 
respects,  he  saia  tt^me,  with  his  usual  gia« 
dous  and  mild  manner,  *  Well,  mr  line 
fellow  Salome,  what  think  you  now  ?*  In 
reply  I  shook  hands  with  liis  Lordshin,  and 
said,  *  My  Loid,  I  am  extremely  nappy 
to  see  your  Lordship  saft,  and  I  am  so 
mutih  re^oleed  with  this  glorious  victory* 
that  I  am  not  able  to  eacpfess,  in  any  ttms^ 
the  degree  of  my  happiness.* 

««  It  was  indaad  aixmiriimg  to  see  cho 
coatofhisLesdship,  how  k  was  all  cut  up 
by  naosket  ball,  and  bynaoe;  h  was  bo^ 
hmd,  as  if  a  person  mm  ttten  a  pair  of 
sdssaiB  and  out  it  all  to  pieces.  WcwetedD 
sosftised  at  die  narrow  ■ese^w  of  liis  Loid» 
sh^ 

**  At  oBe<o'ch)d[  ia  ihe  morning,  we  am. 
ohand«  wkh  aU  the  fleet  in  die  middleof  the 

S;  immediately  sAnr,  AdnMral  Van  Cap* 
measDeeaboaed;  andaftcr'handbgpaal 
son^ntulaliaos  to  his  LoiasUp,  lie  said* 
'ifyUvd^  IaBBauitehnpyifIdieiiow» 
aftsrhafiBg  got  Ifatl  satisfaetion  from  them 
;  ood  we  owe  a  grsat  deal  to  your 
'  fat  your  aaUaot  ipositioii  wish  tho 
whkfa  was  die  saibly  and 
the  ptultiiBU  of  moie  than  fivo  hundrsA 
petsBOs  of  our  afuadraD.* 

«« After  we  laid  ancfaned.  Ids  Lordsh^ 
having  ordered  his  Steward  m  the  momfaBV 
to  keep  several  dishes  ready,  gave  a  grand 
axpftt  to  thooiHcera  of  the  diip,  and  fuaak 
to  the  health  of  every  heave  man  in  thefleeU 
\  ^<  We  also  dmnk  to  his  Lordsh9*s  healthy 
and  then  eveiy  body  went  to  sleap^  almost 
like  dead  men.^* 

Next  mornings  as  our  readers  will 
remember^*  Lord  Exmouth  agmn  put 


*  SaiaBii  ffum  a  table  of  the  shot  aapended  in  this  action,  which  we  traaseiibe»  io^ 
ihi  belief  that  St  win  opon  qaato  a  aew  view  to  the  great  migority  of  our  readen. 

ALU  of  Ihegmeral  CotuumpUim  qf  Powder  amd  Shoi,  en  hoard  iAi  BrUiOi  and  Duidk 
Sftairomt^  ia  the  attack  upon  A&krt^  und^  Admiral  Lord  JSannouth^e  commoHd,  ob 
ike  rtih  AuguH  1816. 

~  Om  loard  of  the  BritUh  Squadron. 


Nan  of  Ships. 

Powder. 

Shot 

QiMs&Chailotto              .              .          «             . 

Leander                  .... 

Ghagow 

Severn                                   .        •   .        -       ^ 

Hcbrus           .                .             ... 

Gnoieos 

Mntine        ..... 

PNmcthcos,  Btilomart,  Hemn,  and  Cordelia  imder  weigh 

30*424- 

28,800 

24,536 

23,200 

82,520 

21,700 

13,460 

12.910 

9760 

9960 

808 

3560 

4462 
6730 
4710 
4500 
'4110 
3680 
3000 
2980 
2755 
2800 
S41 
1200 

Fury,  a  Bomb              .... 
Infonal,  Heda,  and  Beelzebub;  three  Bombs 

201,658 

3577 

11,423 

4U08 

320 
640 

Total  m  the  British  S<iuadioa 

216,658 

41,208 

960 

Salam^i  Jkeouni  of  the  EaepedUian  to  Algiets. 
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ererf  thing  in  order  fbr  nnewing  hia 
bomoardment^  but  befbre  oommendng 
firing,  he  sent  a  second  letter  to  tiie 
Der,  proposing  the  tame  conditions 
which  had  been  rejected  on  the  pre- 
ceding morning.  With  this  letter  idso 
Salarae  went  near  to  the  shore,  and 
while  waiting  for  the  answer*  he  had 
abundant  leisure  to  obaenre  the  de?as- 
tation  caused  by  the  fire  of  yerterday. 
*<  During  this  time,  I  was  indeed  quite 
soxpiued  to  see  the  horrible  state  of  the  bat- 
teries and  the  mole*  since  die  mcceding 
day.  I  ocmld  not  now  dtrtinguish  how  it 
WIS  erected,  nor  where  the  batteries  had 
stood,  as  well  as  many  fine  houses  which  I 
had  seen  in  the  dty  the  day  jpfevious.  And 
I  observed  too,  that  they  faiaa  not  more  than 
foKu  or  five  guns  mounted  on  tbdr  csr- 
riages,  and  that  of  all  the  rest,  soou  were 
dinxDonted,  and  some  buried  in  the  lub- 
bish.  Besides  this,  all  the  bay  was  ftdl  of 
the  hulks  of  their  navy,  mnMm^  in  every 
direction,  and  the  water  out  and  inside  of 
the  mole  was  all  bUck,  covered  widi  char- 
eoal  and  half-bumt  pieces  of  wood.    But 
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ed to  rcpTMcnty  in avety piciiiiuMjtie 
manner,  the  aolky  sabmisBiDn  of  the 
Barbarian. 

'<  Cantun  Brisbane.— Loid  Esmmith 
desires,  that  your  Highness  wiUpunxsh  all 
those  people  who  insulted  our  Consul,  for 
he  (Lord  Emouth)  pemades  himself  that 
it  was  done  without  your  ordeis.  And  he 
alsodesins,  that  repamtiou  may  be  made  to 
the  Consul,  fiv  the  losses  he  has  swsramad» 
to  the  amount  of  3,000  doOars:  Shoiddthia 
sum  be  too  much,  he  (the  Coosnl)  will  le- 
tum  the  oveipbis,  [at  prasent  the  damage* 
done  are  uncertain,  the  Consul  not  havms 
had  time  to  examine  his  proper^;!  ai2 
should  it  be  insufikient,  your  Highnesa 
shall  make  up  the  dcfidcncy. 

"  The  Dc^.— The  petsoDs  who  insuUad 
the  Consul  are  impertment  and  low  people 
unknown  to  me,  and  dia  it  without  my  or* 
der.  And.  with  renwa  to  the  things  tbaX 
the  Consul  says  he  has  lost,  I  have  already 
\  and  been  told  that  he  had  lost  no- 


the  most  shockinff  and  dicadftd  si|^  was, 
tfw  number  of  me  dead  bodies  wfauh  were 
ioating  on  the  water.— Among  these  bo- 
dies, we  saw  a  white  one,  which  afterwards, 
on  finding  it  was  one  of  our  seamen,  we 
took  with  us  on  board.** 

The  conversations  between  the  Dey 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Sir  James  Bris- 
bane and  Admiral  Penrose  on  the  other, 
are  afterwards  described  with  much 
effect ;  but  we  have  room  onlv  for  what 
relates  to  the  treatment  of  tne  British 
consuL  He,  it  will  be  recollected,  was 
thrown  into  chains  at  the  first  alarm 
of  the  fleet,  and  his  wife  and  child 
with  diflSculty  escaped  in  naval  uni- 
forms. His  house  also  had  been  plun- 
dered, and  for  all  this,  redress  was  now 
demanded.   Salami  has  really  oontriv- 


"  The  ConsuL— .1  can  show  the  Dey  aU 
the  people  who  insulted  and  robbed  me,  £» 
I  kuow  them  individually. 

"  The  Dey— Suppose  I  take  them  and 
cut  their  hesds  off,  will  it  do  the  Consul 
any  good  ? 

"Captain  Brisbane.— We  do  not  wish  to 
have  any  body's  head  cut  off;  we  wish 
that  you  should  punish  Uiem  by  bssrinsdoa^ 
and  put  thnn  in  in)ns,.«B  our  Consul  was : 
The  Consul  will  show  you  what  thingi  have 
been  stolen  and  dama^  by  your  peoplov 
because  we  do  not  desue  to  make  you  pay 
without  a  cause.  And  in  esse  jw^  do  not 
wish  to  punish  those  people  woo  insulted 
the  Consul,— as  you  say  they  are  unknown 
to  you,  your  Highness  nuiy,  instead,  make 
a  pobUc  apdogy  to  Mr  M*Dondl,  for,  the 
indignities  ofiered  to  him,  and  the  detsutton 
of  our  two  boats,  are  insnlts  shewn  to  the 
English  nation ;  therefore,  we  csnnot  paas 
over  this  point 

«•  The  Dey— (in  oonfiisiony— I  knowitwaa 


OnhoardqfiheDuUhSqwtdnm, 

Nsines  01  Shipi. 

Pounds  of 
Powder. 

Round 
i^hot. 

shdhor 

18^16111. 

Diana               .               .               .                ... 

The  other  5  ships        .               ... 

12,846 
33,273 

2910 
7238 

Total  in  the  Dutch  Squadron               .               .    . 

46.119 

10,148 

Totals. 
Consumption  in  the  British  Squadron 
Ditto  in  the  Dutch  Squadron 

Grand  Total  o^  the  consumption  of  powder  and  shot  on 
board  the  two  Squadrons 

*•  These  incredible  quantities  of  powder  and  shot,  which  are  nearly  118  tons  of  the  for ' 
mer,  and  more  than  500  tons  of  the  Utter,  were  spent  in  the  eourse  of  about  nine  hours. 
And,  I  thmk,  the  Algerines  venr  justly  obsenred.  That  HtU  had  ofined  its  mouth  n^om 
them  through  the  EngH^  thipt.^* 


216,658 
46,119 

41,206          960 
10.148 

262,777 

£1,356          960 

1819-11 


'«  Aeemmi  ofihe  Egpediium  io  Aigieri* 


wnqgoiviirput;  lMit,if|Qiiwerei]i  my 
pbcc,  what  would  jou  do  ?— and  beridcs, 
1  never  expected  iht  Engiiah'  GoTcnunent 
voold  zvduoe  me  m  thti  itate. 
«*  Salim^— -I  duDk  it  «■■  not  our  fault. 
**  The  Dcy.— How  ?  on  die  day  belbm 
— ' — *^T,  ate  yon  bipm^t  me  me  Ad- 
ra  lettem*  and  wbSHm  my  aofver  waa 
tnady«  the  fleet  came  all  at  once,  and 
tH poBbon inade  the  mole:  if  Lord 
i  Imd  m  make  anydooanda  of  me, 
ht  oaglrt  Id  have  ondioired  where  he  is 
now  ;  and  not  to  coine  with  the  thiee«deck- 


-Lflid  Kzmouth  only  did  his 
doty:  The  pnper  otuation  ftr  the  fleet 
waa  where  his  L4iidthqp  plaeed  it,  that  he 
m^^  enlmce  the  demanda  made  In  hit 
Soicragn^o  name.  And  if  yoor  Highnen 
had  TOUT  lotten  nadyv  aa  you  aay,  but  not 
by  the  tperifled  time,  you  mig^t  hare  aent 
to  aak  one  or  two  hours  more, 

ta  ymi;  hot  Iwieii,  yon ; 
ttymmg. 

•«  The  Dey—I  was  Miged  by  the  people 
ta  flae,  beeaiiK,  when  ihey  mw  your  fleet 
iakim  ili  poaitiao,  they  began  to  rdid 
a^nnat  mo  >  yet,  I  know  it  waa  our  fiwltt 
and  now,  aH  is  done  by  God'a  decree,  let  us 
Aagec  the  past,  and  i  hope  to  be  better 
flienda  than  ever  with  Bn^and.* 

^  HaHm^p^What  does  your  HighBem 
mean  to  do  abont  8,000  dolh»%  and  tho 
apdkwr  to  the  Consul  ? 

^  The  Dej— (with  anger)— I  shall  gife 
him  die  3,000  ddUars,  and  do  ncrt  wish  to 
netsfe  aay  part  of  the  smn  back;  and  I 
diaDmakeaa^ 


the 


you  sony  ror 
measures  you  adopted,  in  the 
neat  of  the  moment,  towards  the  Biitid) 
Consiii,  and  do  you  beg  pardon  for  the 

*•  Hie  Dcy^my  eross)— Yes,  I  da 

«•  8ahnn4«-But,  ttis  neoeamry  that  your 
Higfanem  should  address  these  words  to  tfaa 
Consul ;  or,  as  you  do  not  know  ^e  lan- 
guage, if  you  please  to  authorise  me,  or 
9BJ  01  your  people,  to  repeat  them  to  him« 

•*  The  Dey— <more  ciosb>— Very  weD, 
you  may  say  what  you  please  to  tlie  Con- 
soL 

••  Salstn^  (with  pretended  mikhiC8B>-I 
beg  your  pardon,  without  your  Hi^em* 
«k»,  I  can  my  nothing  on  my  part 
No  reply  from  the  Oct  for  a  few 
but  he  had  his  hand  plv^  with 
ms  oeam,  and  was  so  agitated  and  astonish- 
ed, that  he  kioked  as  if  he  would  rather 
have  died  than  submit  to  such  disgrace.—- 
He  really  showed  his  natural  wi<£edneas, 
and  was  locAins  at  me  with  such  angry 
eyes,  that  if  it  had  been  in  his  power,  he 

"  The  Dey,  by  representing  to  us  all 
diese  pectended  excuses,  thoudit  that  we 
wonUaooepttiMmaB  tnaes  inmiahe-flmnd 

bimself  in  a  great  mistake. 
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certainly  would  have  out  me  in  pieces. 
The  Captain  of  the  Fort,  observing  his 
manner,  and  having  seen  Lord  Eimouth^s 
reiolution,  came  bdiind  him,  and  with  a 
low  voice,  not  to  let  me  hear,  said,  *  My 
Lord,  it  cannot  be  helped,  you  must  sub- 
mit, that  jfeilotp  haired  man  mutt  now 
triumph.'* 

**  Upon  this,  the  Dey  turned  to  me  and 
said.  What  do  you  widi  to  say  to  the  Con- 
sul? Only  the  same  words;  1  said.  He 
then  with  much  vexation,  afWr  I  had  eiL- 
pUined  them  to  him  again,  dictated  to  me 
word  by  word ;  and  so  I  repeated  his  dic- 
tation, in  English  and  in  French-f*  to  Mr 
M'Donell,  who  afterwards  addressed  the 
Dey,  and  said,  '  I  accept,  with  pleasure, 
your  apology,  as  a  si^  of  sinceri^ ;  I 
shall  mgfX.  every  thing  that,  has  passed, 
and  I  hope  to  be  happy  in  your  friend- 
ship.** ' 

In  a  subsequent  port  of  the  narni« 
tive,  we  are  informed  that  "  the  Dey, 
throughout  the  conversation  of  this 
day,  appeared  quite  thunderstruck ;  his 
Umgoe  was  hound  in  his  mouth,  and 
his lipa  were  sticking  one  to  the  other^ 
so  that  he  could  not  explain  what  he 
wi^ed  to  say."  We  wish  we  could 
transftr  to  our  pages^  Salain^s  excel- 
lent sketch  of  the  old  savage  sitting 
cro6S-I^x;ed  on  his  sofa^  with  his  bare 
feet  garnered  dose  under  him — ^his 
;  grisly  beard— -his  downward,  un- 
:,  sullen  stare — and  his  pipe  held 
]y  in  his  hand,  with  the  vain 

ition  of  seeming  tranquil.    The 

more  open  ferociousness  of  his  attend- 
ant Janisssries,  and  the  quiet  firmness 
of  the  English  officers,  afford  a  fine 
contrast  to  ^e  restless,  repressed  ma- 
lice of  the  principal  figure. 

The  delightful  conclusion  of  all  the 
terrors  of  the  battle,  afforded  by  the 
spectacle  of  the  Christian  slaves  r^ 
stmd  to  liberty  by  its  result,  is 
touched  upon  with  much  feeling  by 
Lord  Exmouth  himself,  in  his  de- 

*  This  means  Mr  M'Dondl,  because  he 
had  red  hair;  and  the  Captam  of  the  Port 
wished  to  say,  that,  as  the  Consul  has  been 
so  badlv  treated,  now  this  is  the  tune  of  his 
triumph.  But,  he  (the  Captain  of  the 
Port)  said  these  words  to  the  Dey,  in  an 
ambiguity,  and  with  a  low  voice »  not  to  let 
me  understand  him.  Yet  though  1  was 
talking  with  Cantain  Brisbane,  my  ears 
were  fastening  to  him. 

f  I  expUmed  the  Dey*s  apology  to  Mr 
M^Donell,  in  English,  and  in  French  too, 
because  I  sui^pected  there  were  some  other 
persons  littenmg  to  us;  and  therefore  I 
wished  to  let  them  hear  it  and  understand 
it  quite  dear  on  purpose. 
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mtdi^  bal  it  would  be  iiguBCioe  to 
Salami  to  omit  hk  d«soriptioii  of  the 
same  afl^tnig  scene* 

^  Pridaj  the  90tli — At  two  o'doek  I  went 
flo  thove  to  TCoehre  the  slaves  ib  the  town  $ 
on  Toj  way,  I  met  the  coniul^t  man  with 
m  letter  ftnr  hit  Lordship,  aonouncing  that 
aU  the  daves  were  arri? ed,  from  the  interior, 
amounting  to  upwards  of  one  thousand. 
Orders  were  then  giTen  to  the  fleet  to  send 
a  sufficient  number  of  boats  to  bring  them 
M^  and  liicewise  two  transports  were  or* 
dered  to  go  near  the  town  to  reoore  than* 
When  I  arrived  on  shore,  it  was  the  most 
pitiful  si^t,  to  see  an  those  poor  creatures, 
m  niiat  a  horrible  state  thej  were;  but, 
it  is  impossible  to  describe  the  joy  and 
cheeuuhiess  of  oicm*  When  our  boats 
came  inside  of  the  mole,  I  wished  to  re* 
cdft  them,  (the  daves)  ftom  the  captain 
of  the  port,  by  number,  but  could  not, 
becauae  they  dnectly  b^^  to  push  and 
throw  tbemadTCs  into  the  boats  by  crowds, 
ten  or  twenty  persons  together,  so  that  it 
was  impossible  to  count  them ;  then  I  told 
him,  that  we  should  make  an  exact  list  of 
tiiem,  in  order  to  know  lo  what  nnmber 
they  amounted.  It  was,  indeed,  a  most 
g^brions,  and  an  ever  mcmonhly  mamAil 
act,  for  AngjUnd,  orer  aU  Europe,  to  see 
these  poor  slaves,  when  our  boats  weia 
shoring,  with  than,  off  the  shore,  aU  at 
once  take  off  their  hats,  and  exclaim  in 
Italian,  *•  Viva  U  Re  (Tln^erra^  U padre;  WM  ill  aU  1069,  and  theSr  eouBtry,  and 
etemo !  t  U  Ammitagih  Ingkte  che  ci  ha  the  mode  in  which  diey  were  diapoeed 
lUbcraio  da  qvetioueoHdo  infirna,^**  IMg    of,  are  contained  in  this  Table. 
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round  ffaabody  as  a  sash,  with  • 
rpieoa  ofdiatn  hung  on  the  right  \t§^ 
joined  bv  abeavy  nag  to  be  pbeed  o« 
the  Ibol^^pJku  these  chain&aia  shot  bv  a 
lack,  and  nenrer  can  be  taken  o£  Thus* 
these  poor  slaves  must  walk  anydistsnoe 
whatevsr,  and  work,  and  sleep,  and  live 
always  with  these  chama;  the  msAs  of 
«hiah,  L have  sesanamd their  badiss,. and 
their  legi^  in  very  deep  fimows  eatsB  iata  the 
tfesh,  which.  beeamea.Ua6k,  andaahaed  aa 
bane;  the  sight  of  which iftseaHy  a  most 
heartOneakiag  thing.  After  llMiepoowaaa* 
tores  are  put  m  cSabs,  they  make  then 
wwk  at  tha  hardest  worisss  aaasldng:staBw 
6am  the  mountains;  ftUinc  trees;  caiiy. 
■Rg  sand  and  stones  for  hoiUing;  maviBw 
guns  foom  one  phce  to  aaather,  and  sM 


of  hbosioos  worka  (N.B.)  Tkay^ 
have  no  nuduMs  to  faeihtate  die  wwkmeDt 
all  OBust  be  dene  by  the  strength  of  T 


poor  peaplck    Bvery  ten  daves  are 

V  and. guided  b^  a  gmod  widi  • 

in  his  hand;  and  if  any  one  of  th«a 

ceaskm  to  pscfotm  al^  naturd  oraea- 

ation,  tiiw  mast  aU  go  together,  whstlHr  tagr 

night  or  day.    They  dosp  altogether  wtfaa 

*  inahoResldyla,  withil^flull    ~ 


ten ;  if  any  of  them  have  mansfi  thasi 
thsy  can  make  thamsdivaa  ralhsr  oaare  ODSB« 
fortahle. 
The  number  of  alavaa  thua  tiherated 


tne  ihe  king  tffEtigiamdj  ikeeUrmUflaUrl 
md  the  EngUak  adnUral  who  ddiomd  m 
from  tftiM  mamd  heUr*  and  atewaada, 
thqr  bsgan  to  prove  what  they  had  suffond, 
by  beatmg  thtor  breasU,  and  loudly  swear- 
ing at  the  Algerines. 

**  1  spoke  with  some  of  these  unfortunate 
people  who  had  been  for  thirty-five  years  in 
aUvov. 

"  The  crud  treatment  of  these  poor  daves, 
being,  in  an  excessive  degree,  barbaioos, 
my  feelings  do  not  permit  me  to  describe  it 
in  detail ;  bm  I  only  wish  to  present  a 
Utile  idea  of  it  by  mentioning  the  following 
points.— When  the  Algerines,  or  any  of  the 
Barbai^  pirates,  take  an  European  vessd, 
they  seize  theb  goods  and  every  other 
thing,  (but  sometimes  they  do  not  toudi  the. 
money  that  the  prisoners  possess  in  their 
pockets,)  and  they  p^t  them  immediatdy  in 
chains :  there  are  three  classes,  of  duuns, 
viz.— Of  one  hundred,  of  sixty,  and  of 
thirty  pounds  weight;  the  one  hundred 
pounders  are  for  strong  men  s  the  sixty  for 
old  men;   and  the  thirty  pounders   for 

*  Even  I,  who  had  hardly  done  any  thing 
in  the  battle,  when  1  heard  the  exdamadon 
of  these  poor  people,  was  quite  ddkhted. 


A  rf«Mra  ff  Aases,  released  fly  Admi^mi 
Lord  ExnunOh  at  Aiglere,  Ay  uMIm  of 
the  Treafy  of  the  2»ihMfAu§mei  181«. 

OfwtMtVrtloo.  No 
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PvoMedeA  to  thfr  sofeit  of  SpUa 

Al»aad«r» 


fPVOMI 

^1  with! 
{  (Usfc 
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Greeks 


Dutch 


tbedafatof  theliit  AucMsU 
without  Xord  Bxmouth^  ofr* 
(Usfc 
fPtosndedtolMtaiaMi  1^ 
jl  jsity'tilooii  theWMOk 
I  way  to  Caniitmtinopie. 
f  Delivered  to  Admiral  Vun  CSp» 
"  -  *~7LordExmoutti*aor> 


{Delivered  to 
pdlan.byl 


Totftl  1083. 

We  ahall4;<mdad»  our  e&tncta  wdtli 
a  paaaage,  tftie  iBtiodaotion  of  wliicli 
we  cannot  belp  zegaidiii|[  aa  a.  little 
fliroed;  hat  whleh  vae  doutaa  not  wiH 
oiibrd  gratification,  in  partieular  to  <mt 
Mr  reefers,  hi  a  preceding  artide  of 
this  Ma£?iziae,  they  will  be  amused  by. 
seeing  what  a  different  view  of  the 
same  aoUect  haa  haesD  taken  by  another 


and  foigot  eve^Xigerandlb^mrXtv^  P«*«*  !™>  **"  t»¥eUed  »  gwat  deU» 
had  passed,  in  the  happuwss  of  sedngdiem  aldwudi  noa  qnile  ao  »idl  ai  Mr 
released.  Salame. 
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The  New  Whig^  Guidi. 


••  Smeo^mtodvaiidiriUioaftMiyflaU 
terr,  I  cumot  tt^am  ftom  ezpieaauig  my 
Idpi  adnaation  of  the  English  ciutouiBaiia 
nanims,  over  ill  other  natioiis  that  are 
known  to  me ;  not  onl^  with  regard  to  the 
ladis,  bat  of  the  natxmal  character  alto- 
getber:  what  I  rmiarfcud  mturaUy  chanc* 
teiistic  in  them.  »,  that,  if  aa  Englishman 
vidies  to  be  toot  fiiend,  be  hnmediatelj 
Aows  you  his  neat^  fKendahip ;  and,  if  he 
does  not,  he  will  smcereljr  explain,  that  he 
dees*  not  fike  yoo*  wiltioitt  any  fiutber 
coBipfimeDtt.--Bat  the  other  natifloa  thai  I 
know  of,  always  use  a  kind  of  dissimulatian* 
which  prevtnii  yoii  ftmu  knowing  a  ancBre 
finend«  wnless  you  beconaa  acquanted  with 
him  fat  a  hng  time.  And,  it  is  the  mmiB 
with  legud  to  the  character  of  the  En|^iah 
ImHts  that  is,  they  always  keep  their  en- 
dowments widiout  any  a&ctataon.  The 
of  their  dresst  the  genumeness 
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of  their  rnanncn,  and  the  purity  of  their 
oonvontionB,  are,  in  my  opinion,  far  supe- 
rior and  more  agreeable  than  those  of  anv 
other  nation.^1  observed  very  few  indeed, 
of  the  English  ladies,  who  wished  to  make 
use  of  aflwtafiion,  and  of  them  I  immediata* 
ly  took  notice,  because  they  were  Ae  on^ 
ones  in  the  company  Who  wished  to  eiag« 
geiale  their  maanen.  But,  m  aU  odier 
pane  of  the  wodd  where  I  have  been,  evea 
m  my  native  country,  I  alw^  obeetvcd, 
that  aQ  the  ladies  in  general  use  a  great 
deal  of  affictation,  in  their  manners,  in  their 
dressing,  in  their  walking,  in  their  spealdng* 
and  in  short,  in  all  their  movements;  which, 
I  think,  is  a  very  disagreeable  thiag;  Ibr, 
even  if  the  kdy  is  natmaUy  handsome,  she 
will,  by  naing  these  unpleasant  artifleeB, 
spoil  her  beauty,  and  her  merit  will  then  be* 
eotne  very  gucitionable^ 


THE  NEW  WHia  OUIOB.* 


Wben  a  Wlkig  wife— «iid  there  are  a 
few  such  Ghaiwtefs  among  that  dull 
Buty— prodnoeB  a  political  pasquinade, 
a  mostunoommon  ferment  ensues  over 
the  land.  Good  heavens!  what  a 
noise  of  tmmpets !  At  the  comer  of 
every  street  stands  a  ^oung  man  of 
that  persuasion^  with  his  tiny  bugle  at 
his  lips,  puffing  away  with  a  pair  of 
cbedcs  tlMt  m^t  set  Boreas  at  defi- 
ance. Then,  only  look  at  the  news- 
papers, llie  Morning  Chronicle  ctowt 
nfce  chantideer  at  sunrise— and  the 
sulky  Scotsman  growls  delighted  like 
Bfflito's  Polar  monster,  when  a  pailfhll 
of  brine  is  thrown  over  him.  The 
very  writers  of  the  Lottery«>aehool  are 
pressed  into  the  service,  and  the  incau- 
tious reader  finds  himself  suddenly 
precipitated  through  a  trap-door  into 
the  midst  of  the  *'  Fudge  Family  in 
Ptois." 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  Whigs  should 
be  such  charlatans.  This  eternal  puf- 
fing blows  nobody  good.  But  besides, 
th^  should  consider  how  ridiculous, 
sod  indeed  contemptible,  they  thus 
become.  Is  wit  so  rare  a  commodity 
with  them,  that  the  appeeianoe  of  the 
smallest  quantity  of  it  seems  to  change 
their  poverty  into  wealth?  Is  there 
not  a  want  of  proper  self-respect  in 
thus  fastening  upon  the  passing  pub- 
lic, and  insisting  upon  its  turning  up 
its  eyes  in  astonishment  at  the  die- 


pky  of  their  exceeding  riches?  Con- 
sider likewise  with  yourselves,  that 
two  small  volumes  of  clever  seuniloua 
poems,  however  honourable  they  may 
be  to  the  writer  of  them,  do  not  reflect 
an  equal  glory  on  the  reader  and 
that,  though  a  man  of  genius,  ma^^ 
hl^y  to  his  own  credit,  abuae  lua 
pnnoe  and  benefaotor  in  langnagie 
which  has  been  well  called,  *'  the  con* 
oentrated  essence  of  bladcguardism,"t. 
no  other  person  could  adopt  sudi  odi- 
ous slang  without  voluntarily  losiog 
east  in  society.  We  thererore  ten« 
derly  beseech  you,  our  dull  young 
WhisB,  to  leare  off  the  puffing  system 
—to  become  less  flatulent  of  pnise— 
no  more  **  windy  snsptration  of  fiorped 
breath" — ^lay  down  vonr  penny  trum- 
pets, and  let  your  cneeks  relapse  for  a 
season  into  their  former  selves. 
.  We  have  oiten  been  amused  to  hear 
our  good  firiends  the  Whigs  on  the 
■ulgect  of  "  personalities"  in  literary 
compositions,  and  we  intend  rery  soon 
to  illustrate  their  opinions  on  that 
point  by  some  *'  Specimens  of  Scurri- 
lity" in  their  most  approved  and  stan- 
dard works— ftom  tne  Edinburgh  Re- 
view down  to  the  Examiner  newspa- 
per. From  that  last  precious  perform- 
ance, we  shall  select  with  all  becoming 
caution— —with  the  fear  of  the  socie- 
ty for  the  suppression  of  vice  before 
pick  our  steps,  as  clean- 


•  l^doQ :  printed  for  W.  Wright,  46,  Fleet  Stzeet,  1819. 
t  See  Tom  Crib's  Memorisl  to  CoDgrcss,  ftc 
Vol.  V.  M 
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ly  at  we  msf,  tfarodi^  the  indeoeney, 
profimity,  aeditknij  and  nivBte  ahodor 
of  Mr  Ldj^  Hunt  we  have  reaaon 
i  <a  know  t£at  the  Wh%  party  have  of 
late  lost  many  of  their  more  respect* 
able  tdherentSy  by  their  outrageoiu 
paaaioii  ftr  peraonalitiea.  A  Whu  ia 
•  vftupemtiTe  aainial*-the  love  or  a« 
Imae  aeeioB  engraiiied  with  hiavery 
nature,  and  the  moment  he  ia  ftdly 
awake,  he  looks  about  him  with  a 
ouan^me  ftoe^  and  prepares  to  fill 
nwl  of  somebody  or  otner.  It  is  in- 
^bed  an  nnhappy  lot  to  be  an  Oppoa}-* 
tionia^— to  hia  eves  the  moat  quiet  ob« 

els  ia  thia  world  are  all  drawn  up  in 
tk  amy  againat  himr-^hatever  ta 
ia  wrong ;  and  should  he,  by  astraage 
Vitality,  aee  aomething  that  ia  rij^t, 
he  beonnea  atill  more  and  more  irri« 
tated.  Being  peevid),  aonr,  discon- 
tented,  disappointed,  and  hopeleaB»  no 
wonder  that  he  should  become  oifen- 
sively  personaL 

But,  would  you  believe  it,  die 
Whiga  pride  themadvea  on  the  eK« 
treme  gmvity  of  their  diraoaitiana  and 
nuamera  'and  ahould  there  be  one 
amoog  them  more  truculent  than 
hia  fdlowB  it  ia  he  who  givea  him* 
ielftfiealraof aFavoniua.  Shoulda 
harah  word  be  breathed  from  Tory« 
Upa  arninat  auch  gentle  awain— -what 
athriUofherrormm  Tdi^ile*Bar  to 
Albeaaarle  Street!  It  ia  well  remariced 
in  tile  Quarterly  Review,  that  Mr 
BnNig^iam  Indulgea  in  petaonal  invec- 
tive to  an  extent  imoondliable  with 
the  peaapsaion  of  ftrat  rate  talents— 
and  yet  that  gentleman'a  iHenda  are 
thrown  into  a  cold  aweat  at  hearing 
him.  half  in  jeat  half  in  eameat,  called 
a  Charlatan.  The  brutal,  or  rather 
the  insane  ftrodty  of  that  man  haa 
fieouently  broken  out  to  the  conater« 
nation  of  hia  beat  flienda»-ond  it  ia 
pcaaible  that  they  may  consider  hun  « 
tnivilfged  person.  If  so,  we  wiah  to 
Know  more  distinctly  from  the  friends 
of  the  Charlatan,  on  what  this  privi« 
le^  is  fimnded. 

But  we  must  no  longer  detain  our 
leadera  from  the  amusement  which 
we  are  sdie  they  will  derive  from  « 
ftw  specimens  of  Tbry-wit  The  New 
Whig  Guide  is  generally  attributed 
to  a  very  clever,  fiveljr,  and  aaroastic 
person  of  some  polituail  notoriety— 
and  though  the  author  is  assuredly 
not  quite  equal  to  the  Cannings — 
And  Freres,  and  the  other  Antija- 
cobina— he  is  a  smart  hitter  en< 


I  IB  a  raDywandnot  unft«- 
quentty  aveoeaifrd  at  a  eroaa  buttock. 
The  foUowing  ia  a  ftdl  report  of  the 
trial  of  Henry  Brou£^ham  lor  mu« 
tiny: 

**  THE   TEIAL  OF   BCITRT  BAOUOBAIC 

ron  MUTiVT. 

•'  SUtyurt  hefbre  Lord  GremfUk  and  a  Spe* 
dalJmryofiheWMfCM. 

**  Heitet  Beovorax  was  iadided,  in 
the  omal  fan*  en  the  thzee  ftJInwlE^ 


'  lat.  That  the  said  Hcuy  ] 
Ml  sondzy  occaiiomi,  ticated  wid 
!  thf  "g^'Mm  Tff**^  **yf^str  I  railrr  oT 
tfaa'Pai^,  viz.  iheBi^t  Honoanble  6eoig» 
INwuonby^  eontmr  Id  good  n 
Ae  said  Geoiget  his  place  and  < 
*«tdl^,ThiEhe,ttienad  He 
ham  bath,  on  sundry  tioBet*  n 
propositioos  or  modoDi,  without  having  oom- 
muninted  the  flone  to  the  Bight  Homrv- 
aUe  Geofge  Pooionby,-  luch  ceoduet  be* 
big  eontiuy  to  the  Bules  and  B^gukdona 
of  die  Party^-dlsKmBslAil  to  the  Btihi 
HoBoanble  Gcoigt  roasonby,  and  unbe* 
ooming  die  diaactcr  of  a  Member  of  (^po- 


*>  9dly*Thatlic  tfaeiud  Hcniy  Brooghani* 
did,  OD  OK  about  the  20Ui  MaiA,deciaie  to 
a  Member  of  Parliament,  that  it  was  his 
opinion  that  the  Bight  Honourable  George 
PonaonW  was  ^  an  old  woman,**  or  woraa 
tothatcflbct 

••  The  chaiges  beingdisdncdy  read  by  8ia 
W.  W.  Wynne,  die  Ptiioncr  pleaded  moft 
guilty. 

**  Comellbr  die  Praaeontioa,  Sir  Arthur 
P^ptt;  Mr  Chariea Wynne. 

For  the  Prisoner,  Mr  Abaoombie,  Mr 
;  Mr  Lambton. 

•«  Sir  A  P.  opoied  die  case  ia  a  ihttt 
q^eech  of  about  two  hours  and  a  half,  in 
which  he  took  oocasnD,  as  eiplsastory  of 
the  procnt  change,  to  read  die  Annual  Mn^ 
tiny  Bill  verbatim,  and  to  insist  on  die  ab- 
solute neoeaity  of  good  order  and  diidpline 
in  an  constituted  aocie^  ;  he  then  proeeiBded 
to  call  witaeMcs  on  bchidf  of  the  Ptasecii« 


*■  The  Bight  Honourable  Geoige  Pon* 
lonby* 

*•  Q,  You  are  a  Member  of  PkiBamcnt  ? 
A.  lam. 

**  Q.  I  believe,  Mr  Pooaonby,  you  hold 
the  ofioe  of  Leader  of  die  Oppostdon  f  A. 
Ida 

«^  Q.  b  it  an  office  of  honour  and  distinc- 
tion? A.Iti»fiol,  toUiebcstof  myknow. 


I  beg  your  pardon,  I  had  been  niisin- 
ibimed.  Do  you  know  the  Priaoner  at  the 
Bar?  A.  I  do. 

•«  Q.  Has  he  inlerfined  widi  yonr  ri||^. 
All  Privile|(e8  as  Leader  of  the  Oppoaitian  ? 
A.  I  consider  that  he  has  intenered  very 
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nidoiltf,  he  made  %  ttuMion  leipMliqg  te 
lAiie  of  Spain,  wiifaoat  gpring  nw  toy  imi- 
matteorit 

•«  Q.  lie  left  Ton  whoOf  igBonat  and 
T*^''^— *«l  OB  ttie  SpaBMb  maeMieBP  A. 
WMlf  IgBocBBC  and  oninft 
and  cwKy  odwr  aabject. 
«« Q.  iBcwMwaanceofdie 

Bt  ofllM  niMiMr*  liave  theftmetioMb 
,  Mid  pnfila  af  jmir  offioa  bccB  di* 
ted?  A.  They  have. 
'  U>  Od  idiaft  aiatmsdo  yott  Bov  ooeopy 
,.jidf?    A..I|aitqiMtioiistotheChaft- 
ceDor  of  the  &[dieqiior  as  to  the  daj  OB 
vMAlKwill  \rim^  frmaidaBjrportfoiilar 
-I  BMMre  SK  the  piiBling  of  MCtt 

i  to  the  Hooao^I  ataie  mj  optauoB. 

^lamBotboond  to  oonunit  nmdf  ob- 
tilthepipaaanpraitcdaBd  ia  the  hoBdi 
of  Hfmihfffa  I  caU  order  wh«B  Mr  PaMoe 
GrbJUI  ii  ipcakfaig,  oBd  M  ftidk 

**Cnu~€3Daidmedh$  Mr  AkrcrmiMt. 

■«  Qp  Pmy,  Sir,  by  whom  were  you  appoiat- 
od  Leader  of  the  OppoddoB?  A.  I  do  not 
ftd  Biyaclf  bound  to  BDfirer  that  qwtioB. 

**  Oonit-*->T1ie  wteieii  k  not  bound 
State  aeoeta  are  not  to  be  dSedoeed. 

«  <^  Pksy,  Mr  PoBsoBby,  how  loag  did 
yoalMld^heoSoeof  ChaBoeDirof  bebBd  ? 
A,8cwBBMi<hi    and  if  daya. 


ipab  oBd  tapped  hni  ob  the  Aoolder,  «nd 
aM  *  Sat  dowB  aet  dovn,  I*m  in  poHu- 
aioB  of  the  Kenunifttee^* 

**i^  WcieyoBiBapontkiBftomwhidi 
yDucooldaea  Ao  aetioa  of  the  Piiaoner? 
A.  I  wao^I  waa  aettii«  behnd  dw  Tri- 


wdaya. 
M  (^  Did  yoa  reeenreany,  and  what  pea* 
liflB,  m  retiriag  ftom  that  oSoe  ?     A*  I 


r  peraa- 

«•  Bir  AbcNMNBbiei— tlMwittMHnuqrgo 

haabern 
(A  kmd 


**  Mr 


« 


ht  aamo  \ 


«  Mr  Khfaaaa  Vinlay. 
•*  Sxmtineil>y  Sbr  A.  Pigoit. 
[It  befaig  itatad  ihat  the  Wttaett  had 
aWiKyMity  jn  oidiunias  hjpr^f  in 
Mr. 


'•(^WhatiayoiVBaBie?   A.Fiaky»of 


Gtaaww. 


>ToiirChiirtiaBBaaK?  A.Caarkmaa. 
Comt*— What  ia  the  wiaM«*a  name  ? 

««  Sir  A.  Figott*— KiifaBaB,  my  Lord— 
iamy  bi]& 

•*  Q.  What »  your  praHeMOB,  Mr  Finlay? 
A.  A  Member  of  PkrliameBt. 

•' Q.  Doyoa know  the  Pkiioner?  A.  I  do. 

MQ^  Where  have  von  aeen  him?  A*  In 
debatiBg  aacietiei  i*  tbt  North. 

••Q*  Do  yon  reoolkct  the  86th  March? 
A.  Ida. 

**  <^  Did  yoa  obeerre  any  tfaiag  partica- 
hff  ra  the  eonauet  of  the  Prisoner  Umrdfl  the 
R^  Hob.  George  Poasonhy  on  that  day  ? 
A.  Idad. 

M  (^  fidate  what  you  obserred  to  the 
Coart  ?  A.  The  House  waa  in  Kommittee, 
Mr  Ponaoabyhad  rose  to  qak,  but  the  Pris- 
imer  havii^  rose  after  him>  persisted   to 


**  Crott-examined  tty  Mr  bentut 
*•  Q.  Asdie  witness  sits  behind  the  Tree- 

amy  B«acb>  perhaps  he  also  goes  to  the 

Treuury?  A*  I  do  ooostandy. 
••  Q,  Do  you  frequently  commuBioate 

with  the  Treanuy  ?    A.  Coostandy. 
**  Q.  Then  I  aekyou,  Sur,  whether  yoa  do 

not  support  the  GoTemment.    A*  Upon  nqr 

oM  Idonot. 

*•  Lord  DoBcaaBOB. 
«<  Bxmkied  b^SirA.  PlgM, 

•«  Sir  A.  Pigott-^PIaase,  my  Lotd^  to 
tura  your  head  to  the  Court. 

•«Q.  What  ate  yon?  A.  Son  to  die  Ead 
.of  BeiAioniuj^ 

•<  Q.  I  meaa  what  U  yonr  jwtiftssion  er 
ooeimatiaBf  A.  I  am  wluppsr-m  to  the  Op- 
positioB,  and  occasional^  v^ort  ibt  the 
Mondt^  ChrmUcle, 

**  Q.  You  know  the  House  of  Conomotta 
well?    A.  I  do. 

*•  Q.  Do  you  consider  the  Pnsoncr  at  tl^e 
Bar  to  be  of  the  least  use  to  any  paa^  ? 
A*  Yes— of  die  greatest  use  to  the  parly^  ho 
{A  kuigk.) 
Q;  HoTO  Members  of  the  O 

to  you  of  the  oondnet  of  the 
Priaoner?    A*  Frequently. 

**  Q.  Have  the  goodness  to  name  one? 
A.  P^  Wharton. 

««Q.  What  was  Mr  Wharton's  obeervatka 
OB  the  Prisoner  ?  A.  He  said  he  thoodiit 
he  Was  a  cursed  bore,  or  somrthing  to  mat 
eflfbet,  aad  that  he  eoald  not  midcrsauid 
him. 

•*  Q.  Do  you  lecoOeetany  other?  A.  Yea 
»-Mr  Phuner* 

**  Q.  Did  MrPlumermake  any  eomment 
or  oritique  imon  the  Prisoner  ?  A.  He  said 
*  he  was  a  £-d  loa^-winded  lawyer,*  and 
r^eated  the  same  thug  fifty  times  over. 

•«  Q.  What  do  you  mean  s  was  it  Mr 
Flumer  or  the  Prisoner  who  repeated  the 
same  thing  fil^  times  over?  A.  Both. 

•«  Sir  A.  Pigott  observed,  that  he  sboald 
BOW  pnioeed  to  eetablidi  the  Sd  charge 
i^^ahist  the  Prisoner— namely,  diat  he  had 
called  Mr  Ponsonby  *  an  old  woman.* 
He  observed,  that  this  charge  would  rest  en 
the  evidence  of  an  iotoneiu-adraitted  tide 
waa  always  sumicknis  evidenco— but  stroQg. 
Ijr  urged  that  it  was  not  to  be  always  and 
altoo&ier  reftised.  He  oaUed  the  Hon. 
Frederic  Doughs. 

•*  The  Hon.  Frederic  Dou^aa. 

**  Q.  You  are  an  independent  man,  I  be- 
'fieve,  Mr  Douglas  ?    A.  I  am. 

••  Q.  You  are  in  the  habit  of  convening 
indiscrhnlnately  with  men  of  aQ  political 
parties.    A.  I  am. 
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**<^  Ancl  each  miB  with  whom  you  ooo- 
mme  would  nippoK  you  to  bdong  to  «he 
mxae  nmy  to  which  he  hiniielf  baloiigt? 
A,  01  ooune— if  he  did  not  know  me. 

**  Q.  Have  you  ever  oonvaBed  with  the 
FtiaooerattheBar?  A.  I  ha? e. 

•*  a  On  what  occasion?  A.  The  Pritoner 
had  made  a  qieecfa,  which  I  undeistood  as 
an  attack  on  a  Great  Penon,  and  I  told  him 
I  tfiou^t  it  was  a  6ne  speech. 

'*aWhat  answer  did  the  Prisoner  make? 
A.  He  said.  It  was— «  veiy  fine  speech. 

**Q.  Did  you  make  any  other  ohservati  n  ? 
A.  I  laid,  I  thought  he  (the  Prisoner^  ought 
to  be  Lcsidcr ;  and  asked  him,  in  confidence, 
what  he  thought  of  Mr  Ponsonby, 

*"  a  What  did  he  answer?  A.  He  said 
Mr  Ponsonby  was  an  old  woaum,  and  ought 
tobe  tuned  to  the  rigjht  about 

••  CfW-exttnAnd  ky  Mr  Aberavmbie. 

*^  Mr  Abercrombie. — Put  down  your 
-hat,  Sir,  and  answer  my  questions. 

*«  Q.  You  have  had  the  flood  fortune,  I  b(. 
fieve,  Mr  Douglas,  to  have  belonged  to 
every  party  in  die  Sute  ?  A.  I  cannot 
quite  say  that-*I  have  not  been  long  in 
public  life,  but  I  have  been  tolerably  indis. 
criminate  in  my  connexions. 

*'  Q.  You  told  the  Prisoner  that  you  wish- 
ed to  see  him  Leader?  A.  Idid. 

••  Q.  Now  I  ask  you,  upon  your  oath, 
whetiier  you  did  not  tell  Mr  Vansittart  that 
you  thouffht  him  a  misdiievons  firebrand  ? 
A.    I  did,,  but  that  was  last  Session. 

**  <^  Has  any  inducement  been  hdd  out  to 
you  to  inform  against  the  Prisoner  ?  A.  I 
do  not  understand  the  question. 

**  Q.  I  ask  you,  upon  your  oath,  iriiether 
you  expect  any  advantage  ftom  informing 
agamst  the  Prisoner?  A.  (after  some 
pause)  I  do  not 

**  4  You  have  no  promise  or  expectation 
of  place  or  preferment  held  out  to  you  by 
die  Proeecutor  or  his  friends  ?  A.  I  do 
not  deny  that  I  have  an  expectation  or  pro- 


*  Q.  Then  I  ask  the  witness  how  he  dare 
affirm  that  he  expects  no  advantage  from 
the  information  he  has  given  ?  A.  I  beg  to 
state,  that  1  sep  no  inconsistency  at  aU.  I 
have  a  promise,  but  litde  or  no  expectation ; 
every  body  knows  that  promises  of  this  na- 
ture are  not  always  fulfilled. 

**Q.  What  pbce  were  you  promised?  A. 
Clerk  of  the  Kitchen. 

•'Q.  WasthatdieplaGe  you  applied  fbr? 
^  No,  I  wished  to  be  Secretary  of  State. 

••  Q.  What  ansirer  was  made  to  this  wish  ? 
A.  That  there  were  already  sixteen  candi- 
dates fbr  Seeretaiyships  of  State,  (exlusive 
of  Mr  B.  (sordon,  and  Mr  P.  Moore)  and 
that  Ihadno  chance. 

•*  Caae  for  thp  prosecution  dosed. 

•«  The  Prisoner  attempted  to  set  iqi  an  a- 
libi,  by  the  waiter  of  Uie  Exchequer  Oiifee- 
house,  but  failed,  it  being  clearly  proved 
|faat  he  had  spoken  thirty-two  times,  on  the 
ni^t  on  which  he  al^ed  he  was  absent 
from  the  House* 


WhigQMe.  CApiil 

*'  Several  witoetSBitodianoterweRallatL 

**  Messrs  Osevey,  Owhnne,  and  Cobbett» 
General  Pciguson,  Mr  Giant,  Mr  Wishaft» 
and  Mr  Ptol  Methnen,  sevcnlly  i|ioke  to 
the  Prisoner*s  character. 

*«  The  Prisoner  being  caOed  mionflir'his 
defence,  said,  he  threw  himself  upon  the 
mercy  of  the  Court  He  was  willing  to  le- 
tract  any  thing  he  had  ever  mki  solemnly 
denied  that  he  had  meant  any  thing  diare- 
soectfVil  to  Mr  Poosooby  by  esUinghira  an 
Old  woman,  and  saw  nothing  in  the  ciiaae- 
ter  qX  old  women  that  should  make  it  n 
matter  of  reproadi  to  be  likened  toone  of 
that  respectable  and  vakuble  class  of  so- 
ciety. 

*'  The  Jury,  after  a veiy  long  deltbcmtioiH 
Ibund  the  Prisoner  Guil^,  but  noommend* 
ed  him  to  mercy,  on  the  ptmnd  of  his  hav. 
ing  vilified  the  Prinee  Regent  Bat  hit 
Lordship,  fkom  tiie  Bench,  aoquainted  the 
Jury,  that  he  should  not  transmit  this  re- 
commendation. He  wouU,  however,  poau 
pone  passing  sentence  till  the  end  or  the 
Sessions.** 

The  knowledge  of  naval  affkira,  dis- 
played in  the  following  account  of  a 
sea-fight,  would  do  credit  even  to  a 
secretary  of  the  admiralty. 

FAILUBE   OF    THE    BVCCAKBER8,    AKD 
LOSS  OF  THE  BROOM  FIBE-SHIP. 

March  1816. 

**  It  is  witii  die  liveliest  satiBfactian  that 
we  announce  to  the  public  the  fiulure  of  the 
above  enterpiize,  and  die  total  destmotioii 
of  the  Broom  fire-ship,  in  an  action  in  8t 
8te|diett*s  Bay,  during  die  night  of  Wednes- 
day, the  80th  instant  This  Biiooanner  ex- 
pedition was  destined  for  a  camp  de  maim 
against  the  royal  arsenals  in  Treasuiy  Har- 
bour, which  they  intended  to  plunder  and 
bum,  if  they  could  not  keep  permanent  jios- 
session  of  them. 

'*  Up  to  the  above-mentioned  day  die  fleet 
had  proceeded  with  apparent  success,  under 
the  command  of  the  Ponsonby  flag-diip,  an 
old  hulk  fitted  up  finr  the  occasion :  it  con- 
sisted principally  of  the  Tiemey  hired  trader, 
the  Wynne,  armed  en  Jhtie^  the  Monck,  a 
North  country  collier,  die  Mihon,  a  heavy 
lu^r,  the  Curwen  tender^  the  Broom  fire- 
ship,  the  Gordon  bum-boat,  accompanied 
by  some  other  Callcraft. 

"  On  Monday  die  18th,  they  had  gained 
a  oonriderable  aavantage  over  a  sijuauon  of 
revenue  cutters,  led  by  the  Vansitttrt,  whidi 
(hey  defeat  in  Property  Roads,  by  the  as- 
sistance of  a  fieet  of  c(mntry  sMpt,  whom 
they  decoyed  to  their  aid  by  hoisting  false 
colours.  The  Vansittart,  however,  we  are 
happy  to  say,  was  not  much  damaged  by  the 
action,  and  though  driven  to  the  Strai^ts 
for  the  momept,  will  soon  be  refitted  in  tha 
London  Docks.  This  partial  success  seems 
to  have  emboldened  the  Boocanners,  and  in 
seme  decree  to  have  hastened  their  defeat, 
by  lelaxing  die  discipline  el  die  squadiom 
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TI17  b«0ni  to  Srieiglfd-dw  ogadi  of  die 
the  PoBoonliy,  and  laanj  qvmerek  mm 
about  the  fntuie  diattibiitiOQ  of  their  cap- 
tmsd  boo^.  On  the  evening  of  the  SOtfat 
as  they  ««cc  Handing  tti  nnder  eaaytoil* 
the  Methwm,  an  empty  vesel*  kading  the 
vay,  ^  Braon  fim-afai|i  inaatediinMi  nuv 
jBBg  in  to  hkom  np  Port  ReMt :  the  Pon* 
ainfajy  ihgidup  leBMnnmiea  against  the  at» 
tenpt,  alkging  Uwt  thn  ihoiUd  only  loae 
time  by  it ;.  tnat  the  demfeees  of  Fort  He- 
gnt  vcK  abgong,  and  they  ivcre  fuie  of  be* 
vg  lepoiBed  $  thai  it  would  enale  an  alanuv 
aM  laiae  the ooontiy  peopla  agahistthemi 
and  that  it  vnnld  be  bcttar  to  vait  tiU  they 
had  got  ponwwifln  of  Tieamnr  Harbour, 
and  dMn  they  mig^  drmoHih  Pert  Regent 
at  their  hdncBi  The  Bieoai»  however,  re^ 
lying  upon  her  iIbr'  of  oonabnBtiblei*  and 
naiJcnMily  the  ipianiity  of  brimstone  the 
had  takn  on  boanl,  diiobeyed  ordcta,  and 
aetlif^ aO  aatl«aiQad Dgfat itttqwn  Port  Be* 
gent*  biasing  aiway  tm  aU  odefc  It  was 
aan  obaenred«  hmremr,  that  her  fire  nnaiU 
diiecled,  and  that  more  of  her  ibot  hit  her 
fiienda than  the  Portland  the  icat  of  the 
fleet  dMTctee  haukd  off,  and  itood  aloof 
htm  h«,  oontentias  tbenMolTea  with  cheer« 
ing  her  aa  ehebare  down  in  her  attack* 
.  **  l%e  mirtake  made  hy  the  Broom  now 
heoame  manifots  a  trancndouaeai 
was  opened  updo  her  I  she  tried  tot 
are  to  get  out  agsin*  but  fiiiled  $  she  i 
H^B,  and  minBtooaged  her  royob »  and  she 
was  sooiLSO  dnadfiilly  cot  op  that  she  lay 
fifce  n  log  upon  the  water.  At  this  tone  a 
fresh  diB  was  opened  upon  he*  flank  by  the 
MafteOo  tower  on  the  Banks,  sopportcd  by 
a  dfftafhmwit  from  the  Sahites*  and  this 
ooDudsieily  "^IhfWfA  her« 

**.  The  night  waa  now  so  iu  advaneed  as 
to  pot  an  Old  to  the  engagement  The 
waa  now  seen  iytngm  a  pitiable  eon- 
sier  fncndst  however*  determined 
to  Bake  an  attempt  to  get  her  off,  and  about 
ive  in  the  afternoon,  the  Ponsonby  sheer* 
hulk,  and  the.Tiemcy  hiraUiader,  seeom- 
panied  by  the  Bcnnet  eonvict»shipt  and  the 
Goedon  bom-boat,  came  down  into  St  Ste- 
phen's Bay,  m  order  to  try  to  tow  her  out. 
The  Bioom,  however,  would  not  answer  the 
helm,  waa  found  quite  unmanageable,  and 
ahhoi^  she  secnted  to  float  for  n  moment, 
yet  a  wcil4Bected  ire,  whieh  was  instantly 
pound  into  her  from  Castb^Ray,  laid  her 
190B  her  beam  ends  again. 

*'  What  is  now  to  beoome  of  her  we  have 
no  means  of  guessing;  whethsr  they  will 
attempt  toget  her  under  way  with  a>ry 
liggiag,  or  appiopxiato  her  to  the  prcMs  we 
know  not  Itsecmsoertainthat.aU  the  cap- 
tains of  the  other  sh^  would  object  to  her 
ever  being  agsin  bnnwdit  forward  in  the  line 
of  batUe!!^ 

Fearing  the  Brooghamites  to  weep 
over  these  personal  attacks  on  their 
gentle  idol,  we  direct  their  attention 
to  a  mild  and  aimple  letter  from  an 
Amencanqnaker; 
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**  TO  MR  TOBIAS  BJLANOE,  OF  BIOMITD* 
DY»  MAKXhAXO,  U1UT£D  STATES. 

"  No  5,  Bearbinder-Iane, 
the  3d  (Uy  of  the  4th  monttK 

"  FWEKD  TqbiaSv— Thou  hast  often- 
times  ei^ioined  me  to  send  thee  some  parti- 
culais  concemiD^  the  persons  who  are  called 
the  Oppoettion  in  this  country,  and  whom 
thou  rightly  oonsidefeBt  as  bettor  irieoda  to 
the  States  than  any  fedenlist  between  Bbw- 
ing- Fly-Creek  and  Passamaquoddy  Bay* 
That  I  may  be  the  better  enabled  to  corn- 
ply  with  thy  injunction,  I  have  ported  my- 
self from  day  to  day  m  the  gallery  of  mo 
Parliament  House,  and  have  collected  by 
inquiries  from  others,  and  my  own  observa- 
tion,  much  curious  information,  of  which 
I  wUl  now,  God  wiUing,  uopart  to  thee  a 
portion. 

.  **  Thou  first  mquiiest  what  are  the  num- 
bers of  the  Opposition :  of  this  matter  I 
cannot  teU  thee  more,  than  that  1  have  seen 
their  numbers  vary  from  three  to  twenty- 
three  or  thereabouts.  On  ihe  very  last 
night  I  was  there,  their  muster-roU  was  the 
strongest,  amounting  to  twenty-one  in  a 
lump  or  compact  body,  and  sooie  two  01 
three  stnttglers  at  the  bar. 

'*  As  nnr  their  persons  and  appearance, 
which  thou  requirest  me  to  describe,  it  may 
suffice  ihat  I  tell  thee,  that  they  very  much 
resenible  an  equal  number  of  Members  of 
Congress.  Thou  wouldst  say  that  I  spoke 
from  prejudice  and  partial  affection,  if  I 
were  to  affirm  what  ^oth  nevertheless  ap« 
pear  to  me— that  on  the  whde  they  were 
not  quite  to  well  fiivoured. 

•»  They  call  a  short  and  squattish  gentle- 
man  of  the  name  of  Ponsonby,  their  Lead- 
er<— but  my  mind  misgives  me  if  there  be 
not  more  than  one  half  who  are  loth  to  f(d- 
low  him.  The  leader  is,  as  verily  he  ought 
to  be,  a  very  cautious  guide,  and  rarely 
propoundeth  he  any  thmg  which  can  be 
contradicted  or  objected  to.  There  is  so 
much  sameness  and  discretion  in  his  style, 
that  I  can  enable  thee  to  judge  of  any  quan- 
tity of  it  by  a  small  sample.  Discoursing 
of  a  treaty  of  peace,  quotti  the  Leader^^  I 
cannot  pronounce  any  opinion  upon  thi& 
treaty,  Mr  Sp^er,  until  I  have  read  it 
No  one  has  a  right,  Mr  Speaker,  to  call  on 
me  for  an  opinion  upon  this  treaty  until  I 
have  read  it  This  tr^ty  cannot  be  print- 
ed and  in  the  hands  of  Members  before 
Tuesday  next  at  noon— and  then,  and  not 
until  then,  Mr  Spotker,  wiQ  I,  for  one, 
form  my  opinion — ^upon  this  treaty.  1  am 
not  such  a  fool  as  I  am  generally  supposed 
to  be.*  Here  he  pauseth,  and  raising  his 
ntectades  with  his  hand,  and  poising  them 
dexterously  on  his  forehead,  he  lookeSi  stea- 
dily at  the  Speaker  for  some  moments. 

**'  Whitbread  (not  Whitebread,  as  thou 
callest  him)  hath  more  weight,  I  think, 
than  the  Leader.  He  is  a  very  boisterous 
and  lengthy  speaker,  and  strongly  remind- 
eth  me  of  Bully  Pycroft  of  KcntuAy,  whona 


3V  Ata*  9%  flWA; 


Ci|«0 


Ihoa  kaoireMy  tlioagb  he  ii  ioftrior  to  I^- 
Mfoft  in  tftste  and  ot^guioe* 

*«  Thoe  It  a  man  or  the  name  0^  TIemejr, 
€ne  not  of  many  wads,  but  who  appeaieth 
|o  me  mkbty  ihievd  «Dd  aennUe.  *  I  will 
wacer  ft  £dlar  that  that  is  an  hooflit  man«* 
flya  I»  one  erening,  to  mj  neSgbnoiin  in 
die  galleTjr;  npon  which  thgr  all  cried 
*  done,*  and  buried  veiyheaitny:  Ilaxyw 

•«  These  three,  together  with  a  amaU  ll»- 
xonet  ftom  Ireland,  of  a  most  cantanekerona 
turn,  and  a  Member  from  Soothmd,  chieflr 
remarkable  for  his  siHcn  small-dodies  and 
hose,  can  they  *  the^eol  gum,* 
'  •«  I  wiO  now  speak  to  thee  of  some  of  the 
-amaDcr  fty,  wm,  nevertheless,  consider 
themsdhres  just  as  big  aa  their  betten,  and 
walk  19  to  their  seats  hi  the  Pailiament 
House  with  huge  bundles  of  pnpen  mider 
their  arms,  with  great  solemnity. 

**  I  must  first  tell  thee  of  my  Wend,  Mr 
Win  Martm,  with  whom  I  have  formed  an 
aoqpaintanoe,  and  in  whose  oomnany  I  taxe 
*  "  ht  I  dnied  with  nim  at  Ae 
iwuk:  iast  Wednesday,  and,  to  si^  die 
I  fomid  him  a  num  after  my  own  lad* 
ncy.  Ai  a  pubBc  speaker,  he  is  chiefly  no* 
tioed  for  a  strange  habit,  that  whenever  he 
«peneth  his  niooth,  he  taketh  that  d|ipoitii. 
niiy  of  dottng  his  eyes* 

^  There  is  one  Mr  Gordon,  a  middle* 
tged  gentleman  with  a  grave  visage,  who 
hath  an  anpropriate  but  unaeeml?  osono- 
men,  whidi,  as  thou  wflt  probably  Aew 
my  letter  to  thy  wifo,  I  wiU  m^art  to  thee 
ina 


•*  Hmk  isafaa  a  Bfr  L  9nBt»»i 

ingman,  hot  in  my  mind  a  1 

He  semedi  wcU  ooBtsnted 

bi«  on  this  and  othsr  maitem  holdhig  stiangi 

I  hafo  heard  maiqr  qassttesptt  vmf 
gsntedly  by  a  Bfr  jkanet,  an  AoNoarvMrf 
1H10  is  in  o^  mind  miglity  weU  bied* 
though  hadkngureth  Umsdf  by  wealing  n 
men  wig.  He  is  attniliva  to ' 
halh  latdT  diseovend  a  ansiau 
m  an  account  of  wiity 


but  he  aoBMwhat  snrprind  me  by 
the  Sceretaiy  at  War  (tW  Mmmo  ef 
country)  ma  AoMMfwHr  jrwHm  and  a  \ 
Ai^bMOitf  MM,  in  Uie  same  bnatb. 

•*  Hehathabtoiherelder  In  yesn,  bat 
less  in  eiatuw  than  heiaelf»  who  larsif 
lattofbomtDliblMvw 


inghsid  an  hnnoitMit  oOet  of  te  siaMv 
wfiicb  hath  th^  him  to  be  wiM  and  kee^ 
silcno&  I  answBM  men  ci  kiselioe,  tnan 
that  Ae  iBrisnia  lienor  eoMlrted  «r  a  amC 


of.fiir 


that  Ae  iMtsnia  lienor  1 
or  stid[  manyfoit  lengw 
bore  it* 

•«  I  must  not  fonei  Ae 
Ghatlse  Mondt,  whom  I  teekon  a 
and  foeethma  jestab  Ha  hadi  ki|it  tlin 
whob  HUase  fai  a  Mate  of  inetriaieut  nm. 
wanis  or  mee  qaaraBf  ei  an  near,  ay  reaa« 

wS^he^ed  die  Oite  ef  the  BMlklte 
was,  howfCr,  debate  of  nia  jesti,  gBe^ooi^ 
lydiqpeeed  to  Uama  an  addidon  of  forty 
ttlrkt  tn  tlMB  mltfT  ef  a  doMM*  mma 
which  he  said  waa  a  vWadim  of  te  c 


[  most 'not  ftiget  a  dafaity  young  gen* 
tlcman  of.  te  name  of  LamMon,  who  de- 
chumeth  in  a  very  peculiar  style.  I  know 
not  whether  there  be  more  of  oil  hi  his  de* 
portment,  or  of  vin^ar  fn  his  tongue*  I 
must  indulge  thee  from  my  memorandum 
book  with  a  spedmen  of  this  youth.  Speak- 
ing one  day  of  te  CoDoess  and  te  Kings 
at  Vienna,  saith  h»— •  What,  Sir  !  shaU  a 
dub  of  congregated  cannibals  foed  on  te 
earcaases  of  unoflhiding  Europe  ?  What, 
Sir !  shan  his  Majesty's  Mniistets,  a  set  of 
profligate  and  perjured  swindlers,  retain 
their  seats  in  te  Cabinet  when  they  ought 
m  be  drawn  and  quartered  without  a  trial ! 
As  for  Lord  Castlereagh,  Sir,  I  thank  my 
God  three  tees  a-day  that  te  noble  and 
nnsullicd  blood  of  te  Lambtons  is  not  pcd- 
hited  by  any  admixture  with  tet  of  te 
plebeian  Stewarts.'  Thou  must  admit  tet 
these  are  hard  words,  and  yet  delivered  he 
them  with  so  much  composure  and  good- 
hmnour,  and  to  an  outward  amearanoe  so 
litde  moved  was  he  by  die  spirit,  tet  I 
aoi^jecturc  he  was  by  no  means  in  earnest, 
but  perchance  a  secret  partisan  of  te  Mi- 
nistry X  te  more  so  as  Mr  Chancellor  Van- 
cittart  thrice  said  *  //oir,  hear  /*  during  his 
dedamatfen ;  and  Friend  Martin  whimred 
me,  *  tet  te  jackanapes,*  as  merrAy  he 


tntaon,  and  a  diiteq(i  of  te  ni^eels  cT 
tenahnfoem  IMr  aOeghmee «  and  sneh 
la  te  wrelted  ataie  nfteflmmeca  «r  tea 
country,  tliat  diia  woethy  aimntry  Bfembar 
pMcMd  ha  did  MM  know  wlMw  te  ftr^ 
marks  tfcn  to  cnne  foSDL 

«•  Lastly,  let  m»  name  to  thea  a  yomMk. 
feter,  who  hath  been  ndsidwi  for  a  wift  n 
forsiga  parts,  by  te  name  of  Noith  Diag»> 
laa.— Ha  eeemeth  to  belMg  ta  no  partf,  and 
yet  willing  to  befang  to  .aD.    Ha  is  a  for- 

a  graesAil  incMnatfon  of  die  imper  part  of 


a  graeenil  tncMnation  01  ma  imper  part 
Ms  body,  hi  advanee  ef  te  tower,  a 
apeakath,  I  suspeet,  (ailsr  te  mauNr  ef 


ancient)  with  pebbles  hi  Ui 
hath  a  straime  cis 
holding  his  hat  in 
tefoitofitwHh 


H« 

aC 


meatte  first 
thathawui 


ine  oner,  ma  wncn  1 
ahidkMi 

tfaahat  to  tiia 

ib 


railed  him, 
tli:tn  good*' 


I  his  own  party  more  harm 


Speaker,  and  aihortiim  bin  to  poicii 

**  I  muat  npwbid  thea  tewaP,  bat  I 
have  much  more  to  eaBBmBasate  ttMOi^^ 
Thy  ftiend,  Bsskial  Gfttrna.** 

We  oondude  our  extracts  flnm  this 
amusing  volume,  with  aome  geogrft* 
phical  mtdligence,  whidi,  in  the  pre- 
aent  age  of  discovery,  cannot  foil  to  bo 
highly  interesting  to  all : 


itii.3                         atf  Nm  WMg  iktUk.  f$ 

•^f%eFfiemikmlikmd$.  "S^^^"****^^^^  "  "»• 

tkoM  bm  ft  mpBalttiit  tod  it  tot  bomi 

*<  ^<prtf  11, 1816.  and  unproducdm    It  derived  tto  fint  naiMi 

««AvMeIjiHt«nfedr«HidiiftMi<ftm  ftov  JSoopMnr  JTm^,  irtw  wm  dM  fint  nif. 

^Tov  ^aOpatf  te  bmdii  M  MBDQBt  of  riiMiaiy  in  thoee  perta  t  he  GMne  louiid  Cape 

ilwiBimrtngciiiilvarMtodibwlddlUd  An^  nd m  kog  ae  •  oommunicatianrai 

UdMm  keen  little  noted  kytenerdiw  ftnl  «de  imiained.  the  lakuid  wae  piettv 

enndMfVilon,    B»  mom  Oef  bmn  bom  weU  npplied ;  linoe  that  haa  been  cnt  ol( 

minMnttftr  the  UdMM>  bnt  thtK  iv  the  p»^  hM  been  ohiigsd  ta  belak» 

mm  eecwf lineil  ta  be  tned^  the  eiHiMdw  iheneelTee  t»  huntn«  t  bnt»  ftom  want  of 

-'g^BJind,  nnd  ID  Ite  yedi^  enneae  ta  eidj  bfthik,  ate  but  awkvaid  m  that  pmu 

I  Cape  ef  Gaed  Aqpfc    IV  Mmnay  mil.     They  an  aa  extmehr  dwndcdT 

rthaBMtnaMekAiaarthagvtapt-.  andtMbulant  BMt,  tlMugh  mild  a  tiw 


TmaOk  JVaw  inif  iafc  Ae  piindpal  of  iniBBeai  and  apneaaaMa.  An  aid  and 
the  doMcr*  ievOT  flat  and  flnintMiM*  Uteq^i  neeomit  of  thia  idand  ie  to  be  tend 
bttk  iioM  qT  jbeikheitof  tfaevhob,    in  Ae  Hiriiha  Mieeellny. 

"^ *  KoCjfi400QolflMr       **  Yam^kte^  flMoecd  \n  asm  to  be 

Aftf^V  idand.  If  evident^  peopled  hv  a 
Bf^nate  nHa»  arho  hawa^  ae  no  name  nn« 
poM»  the  alMOgait  afliaidr  to  the  Am«i. 
jto  en&  TheM  an  the  i^gfieit  raoff  of  Ihn 
litieaMn,  ftntthonwfao  «faala»  and  te  aomda  thqr  otter*  aa  hou 
hate  yfatdil  only  on  one  ado  mold  head.  gnagB.  an  baldly  aidcnlate. 
^  kaov  ilMin  when  they  appraach  i|  od  **'  Udo4uhthm^f$o*€&DUi4o$'hA'btA-9M, 
te«the»  The  people  en nibnwd,  COD.  or  the  iihuid  of  Coorjr  Avain,  a^ich,  la 
nh«  nea^  frmooa  fa  ihah  etapeHnm  hi  


ia  dw  neanbg  of  tUe  kng  and 
iMndcaaJik  Thqr  aae*  hownu,  aanb  HaH^naan*  Ameetdbnnlarinalanceof 
dwnnrted  Wthrirn^riibaMe,  4nid  it  it  n  minmt  wm  obeofvad  on  fiat  appntdaog 
pnwpwh in thrBo iilaifi,  iriMi they  vhh to  ihieidandi  llagaBatpnmontfliy,Qr»intho 
iaoriaaeaidi»    mSkaaf  hammgf^  lie  neoe  or  note,  appeend 


•  aay»  •  Yob  bui^  m  wOk  Jook  flv  t»di    to  vttnalB  ftom  one  aide  to  the  other  m  m 

■i2hBnM8v*]nit«wotalhef  looUnglva    manner  whkh  die  ceptaki  of  the  vanel 

^^lin  Hyd^Park.  opnldon^companlotte  wairfaigofande- 


^J!!^  B^yMBM^lliiiiianMaldii.    phaatyanouL    Oliii  Uand  is  extremely 


mwhinfteMdwithecaeadi*  monntainoua m  ita inlartoyi  itif  siifa|ect  cp 

ovla,  and  the  ^liieordant  noin  popetaally  db  moot  violent  tonadoes;ba»it  leiemaifc- 

prndnood  it  hFdiewfaiida»  oomboMdvitt  able,  thot  ftaqnant  w  daen  atama  of  wmd 

the  hoam  cnalDQg  of  a  number  of  ravcna,  and  dmader  are*  they  an 

'    '  '     it«  remind  one  of  ftbolouo  aiod  by  n  ob^  iladi  of  ' 


of  die  etymphaKdn  and  haipice,    V"^  "«  ^  moot  lode  and  naph  of  any 
la  an  rooommendcdy  inicn  ^"f*>^**g    ok  nen 


reoommendcd,  iriicn  coming  of  men  tabee,  and  an  indeed  ] 

■en  it,  10  adopt  (dwQrii  Iv  a  eontnoy  rea-  than  faitelligcnt  ftoteonr,  whom  they  nradi 

OBB>thapaeoa!li0nof  UlpMHi  and  tooluir  anmble  in  &n  and  ihape :  they  am  es* 

their  aanwidieoiiaBi  while  they  lonain  hi  nawKndy  aaiachiemii  <  ana  diey  an  little 

in  w^bwriiiod     Thne  la  ondh  a  onrf  Hhedl^  teote_idenden.    ITidi  mai^^ 

baoan  on  Ita  hadMNiMnoii^  that  one  can  ^  tfaoir  neigUMNua  diey  an  m  n  atate  of 

iddom  Mpaaadi  it  widioiit  behy  covoiad  pnpetmd  war,  and  dvy  Inva  an  old  and 

widiepaqr-  deadly  ted  widi   the  new  JEfolbmleni 

**  Amh,  or  Booby's  Idand-^Tlie  m-  They  do  not  nnmn  indeed  openly  to  at* 

hahitanta  of  ddi  an  a  ihignhr  race.    They  tack  ooefa  formidable  epponentOt  bat  Ion  no 

snvcrykpwfaidieicale  of  fatteHectnalbe.  cjpportunity  of  maUng  an  incunte  upon 

ham  bat  yet  ban  all  die  vanity  of  an  in-  me  HoUmtiers  when  thoy  dunk  dicycBa 

t^Ii^gilll  pmpleb    Hmv  an  eo  little  to  bo  do  so  unpendved  and  with  fanpunity. 


tet  asy  will  Midtt$9  yoa        "  Bmm^nm  may  eaeOy  bo  disdngudied 
aan  day  n  a  ftimd*  and  attack  yon  die  next    by  its  anherical,  himpidiftem,  and  the  ah* 
lan^adviesd  to  havo    senm  of  any  pmmincnt  tetnrea.-   Tlie  na- 


ifittlem  do  with  tMa  people  as  poadblei    dvn  «n  ennpoeed  to  bo  descended^  ftooa 
aulness,  r 


and  ten  dieir  aitnme  duhiess,  die  soanti.  soma  Hottentot  emigndon,  aa  the  distin* 

ness  of  dlcirReonm^  and  captious  temper,  gdsUng  amrk  of  that  raw  is  phuntv  to  bo 

daen  Is  Utde  hkhnment  to  hold  any  inter,  reoogniwd  in  die  countenann  or  dien 

coom  with  them— and  indeed  their  sole  ishmden  t  they  aim  resemble  the  Hottsn* 

snnpoet  is  derived  ten  feUy  cpory-i-tbeir  tola  in  this,  that  they  seldom  make  dicbr 

hair  is  short  and  coily—meirtetumwidi*  appsamnn   hi  pobHe  widioat  smsarmg 

oot  die  lesst  cxpiesnmi— their  countenaBece  themeehes  all  over  widi  hMer. 
ray  gmn  and  unmeaning,  and  they  dren        **  Jftm-mtee^  called  by  diePortnguen  Pot* 

diemselvn  very  gaudily  widi  a  praftmon  of  lo  JVooo,  or  Wam's  Islet,  is  ftiU  of  the  ir- 

pamts*  tedien.    This  eontrsst  of  solem-  ritaUe  and  mischievous  hiseeu  ten  adiidr 

nilyandftpperyisTerytidicaloas.  it  dciivn  ita  navie.    This  litde  ishmd  Is 
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teiy  arid  and  uspndaodve,  and  ilie  pao|fle 
an  a  dimiiiative  and  dwindled  race,  vtrf 
miicliiefoiii  and  passionate,  as  all  dwaift 
aie. 

«•  BeH*nee4oo  is  die  Botany-Bay  of  the 
Friendless  Islands :  the  shores  aie  omrered 
with  alight  ibam,  whi<^  is  die  only  stibosU 
cnce  of  the  natives.  Naturalists  have  not 
yet  determined  what  this  carious  subttanoe 
(if  substance  it  can  be  called)  ii :  in  look  it 
TCsembles  the  fsoth  of  small  beer. 
•  ••  Kur-vee-nee^  m  the  Hermit's  Ishmd. 
The  inhabitants  call  thcmsdves  ChrUtiam  ; 
hot  if  good  morals  are  leiiairite  for  that  de- 
rfgnatioB)  they  are  said  to  have  but  litde 
pietensums  to  the  name.  Thoy  are  a  tall« 
swarthy,  ill-favoured  race;  tolerably  skil- 
fill  in  agriodltaic,  and  pntkuhudy  in  grow- 
ing rapeseed* 

.  **  Cn^-aiU««— The  inhabitants  of  this 
island  have  a  genenl  remnblanoe  to  those 
of  Pamlo  i  thev  aie  indeed  somewhat  more 
intelligent,  and  their  diwosition  to  chaooe 
arises  not  from  imbedllity  of  intdlect,  as 
with  fhe  Iatter«  but  from  a  very  careAil  cal- 
eolatkm  of  their  own  interssti:  they  are 
gseat  oboervers  of  the  weather,  and  dnft  gone  ouffi 
their  phiees  aoooidhig  to  the  appeannees  of  Stations, 
the  sky.  Those  of  Powfe,  on  the  oontrary,  happy  sei 
iidde  as  they  are  in  other  respects,  never 
change  their  old  Mste.  It  is  rdated  that 
these  two  islands  were  formerly  veiy  doee 
to  one  another;  but  that  CrafiottUee^  which 
is  a  kind  of  Australssiatic  Ddos,  has  lately 
flhifted  to  a  position,  whence,  as  tradition 
goes,  it  had  before  moved. 

•«  There  ia  a  reouifcabie  idand,  towhieh 
Ae  natives  have  given  the  name  of  RaUUe^ 
or  JVfwMOffMr,  but  which  our  satlon,  in 
compliment  to  die  Purser,  called  Dcmgitu^M 
Idand,  It  is  said  to  have  but  reoendj 
made  its  appearance  in  this  group,  and  » 
supposed  to  be  a  volcanic  creation :  thiihy- 
poihesu  is  confirmed  by  the  general  striated 
appearance  of  die  surliioe,  and  by  the  con* 
tinuanoe,  even  at  present,  of  a  oonstuit  •• 
xuption.  It  has  hitherto  been  entireiy  nn* 
settled;  several  parties  have  tried  it,  but 
none  have  quite  ventured  to  trust  themsdvcs 
to  it,  for  fear  it  should  suddenlT  disanpear 
from  under  them,  like  the  island  whioi  ap> 
peered  some  years  agointheneiglibouriiood 
of  the  Azores.  It  produces  no  vcgeti^ 
but  scurvy-grass. 

'*  There  are  various  others  of  smaller 
note,  making  m  all  the  number  of  about 
forty  or  fifty. 

'«  The  government  of  these  islands  ii  a 
Fedcnd  Republic,  of  which  T\paddlo  Pooiu 
aoH-boo  is  me  nominal  head ;  but  in  point 
of  &ct,  they  all  set  up  pretty  much  fat 
themselves,  and  thev  seem  to  have  no  great 
relish  for  any  regular  government  at  all : 
Kke  all  savages,  die  people  are  credukras  in 


CApiir 


propordflB  to  dieir  igftonaee ;  diey  have 
many  pretended  profnets  amoi^diem,  to 
whose  predictions  they  listen  with  the  ut- 
most avidity,  and  they  never  seem  to  place 
less  implidt  confidence  in  die  hist  n^  pib- 
phecy,  boeauae  they  have  teen  all  foiiner 
ones  falsified  bv  events :— .Religion,  proper* 
\r  speaking,  they  have  none ;   and  as  to 
their  moiau  and  manners,  the  less  that  is 
said  about  them  the  better.    They  have, 
however,  some  singahv  notkms  of  a  fbrmer 
and  f^itura  state.    They  bdievo  diat  didur 
mesformeriy  occupied  some  pleasant  seafta 
on  the  odier  side  or  a  large  table  or  moun*- 
tain,  which  is  In  sight  of  their  present  a- 
bodes :  that  they  were  drivoi  out  of  them 
for  some  miadeadi  by  the  Grtut  BreaA^ 
at  the  secret  instigation  of  their  evil  gfinnB 
MnmboJumbo,  whom  they  rflpreacnt  as  an 
elderly  figure,  with  flowing  white  curls  and 
dark  bushy  eyebrows,  domed  all  in  black, 
and  sealed  upon  a  fiery  red  throne,  in  shape 
somewhat  resembling  a  great  woolpaefc;  and 
they  fondly  cheridi  a  hope,  encouraged  bj 
the  predicuons  of  their  prophets,  that  aome 
day  or  odier,  vdien  they  shall  have  under-. 
imt  penance  m  thcirpnsent  !»-> 
they  are  to  be  restored  to  tfaeae 
happy  scata. .  But  the  most  inteOigeBt  n- 
mong  them  secsedy  ridicule  this  e»pectn* 
tion;  and  are  weU  aware,  thai  howewr 
such  a  notion  may  keep  alive  the  hope  and 
promise  of  omMdmeaif,  little  real  iinprove- 
ment  is  to  be  expected  f^pom  tribes,  whidh 
rate  so  very  low  in  the  Kak  of  utallect  and 


So  much  fcft  the  prose  of  this  anras^ 
ing  little  volame — we  shall  give  some 
specimens  of  the  poetry  in  an  early 
Number.  Some  of  the  verses  are  ex^ 
ceedingly  lively— even  biting.  We 
venture  to  aaaert,  thai  the  Whigs  in 
seneral  will  pvetend  never  to  nave 
heard  <tf  tlris  volume  at  all,-^wlttle^ 
perfaaps  some  of  the  more  sagacious 
wiU  maintain,  that  we  have  given  fa- 
bricated extracts  from  an  imaginary 
book.  It  is  only  a  few  weeks  bai^ 
since  they  ventured  to  doubt  the  ex- 
istence of*^  Dr  Morris  of  Aberystwith^ 
and  attributed  to  one  of  our  reviewing 
brethren  the  composition  of  "  IVters 
Letters  to  his  Kinsfolk."  It  is  very- 
well  to  speak  thus— but  let  any  one  ci 
the  Somnambulists  who  haunt  Con- 
stable's Magazine^  try  to  play  off  a 
trick  of  that  kind^  and  he  will  find 
how  much  easier  it  is  to  review  a  book 
than  to  write  one.  But  now  for  Uie 
Sing  of  the  Cockneys! 
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'CoRNSx.n7s  Webb. 


The  two  greatest  egotkts  of  the  pre- 
sent day  are  ahsque  omni  dMo,  Mr 
Wordsworth,  and  Mr  Leigh  Hunt. 
It  is  strange  that  one  of  the  best  and 
^eisest  of  poets  and  meiij  should  in  any 
nnpect  Mar  resembli^ice  to  such  a 
thing  as  the  £xaminer.  But  there 
are  reasons  finr  every  things  and  jve 
sImJI  try  to  account  for  the  phenome- 
non. 

Mr  Wordsworth  is  a  man  of  hi^h 
original  genius^  whose  r^utation  m 
£be  gQieral  ear  lags  f^,  y&ry€ax  tie- 
iiind  its  merits.  The  world  kqows 
little  or  nothing  about  Mr  JVpnlfr- 
worth.  What  can  fine  ladies  «inder- 
atand  about  Ruth?  or£ne  gentlemen 
riiout  Michael?  Who^  that  wears 
iibuA  alk  breeches  or  a  crimson  sattin 
petticoat,  cares  a  farthing  about  the 
gray  headed  pedlar  widli  ms  substan- 
tial coat  of  Galashiels  cloth/ or  for 
Xxicy  Fell  with  her  "  litde  gray 
ploak  ?**  One  might  as  well  ima^ne 
a  Geraldine  sighing  in  solitude  over  a 
leading  article  of  the  sulkv  Scotsman^ 
or  feeding  her  midnight  dreans  with 
.dim  shadows  of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd 
and  his  top-boots. 

**  Tbeap  are  thi^  that  may  sot  b^ 
Theie  is  a  mk  ia  destiviy.*^ 

Mr  Wordsworth  may  perhaps  look 
jrery  long  before  he  finds  fit  audience'; 
when  he  does  find  them,  there  is  no 
question  they  must  be  "  few."  His 
words  are  all  of  the  ^y«vr«  rvHrt^t 
kind ;  and  even  Mr  Jeffrey,  with  all 
his  deremess,  has,  for  these  ten  years, 
been  railing  at  the  contents  of  a  book 
shut-'  to  wnose  dpher  he  has  no  key. 
It  is  no  great  wondor'  that  a  mind 
^ch  as  ^r  W/nrdsworth's,  finding 
/hat  its  productions  werje  not  tasted  as 
they  should  be«  ^oul^  have  gathered 
itself  an  into  itself.  His  genius  came 
down  to  us  like  a  beautiful  unknown 
bird  of  heaven,  wheeliiig  around  fls, 
and  oomtinf  us  in  its  inm»cence,  with 
eolours  we  bad  i^ever  seen  before,  and 
wild  swieet  meloaies  to  which  our  ears 
were  stran^rs.  But  we  repelled  ihe 
^sitor,  and  he  has  taken  him  to  the 

V6t:v. " 


ahr  above  us,  where  he  finds  serene 
joy  in  the  consciousness  of  his  soaring, 

**  Aad  nngetfi  sweetly  to  the  doud  he 
cleaves." 

It  is  Xio  wonder  that  he  should  ha^^e 
learned  almocit  to  forset  the  existence 
of  those  who  r^octed  him ;  and  that 
^;otism  is  pardonable  in  him,  which 
would  infiLllibly  expose  any  other  man 
of  his  genius  to  the  just  derision  even 
of  his  infeiiors.  The  egotism  or  nosUm 
of  the  other  luminaries  of  the  Lake 
School,  is  at, times  extravagant  enough, 
and  amusipg  enough  withal^  but  these 
also  are  men  of  great  genius,  and 
though  not  in  the  same  degree,  they 
fpre  diarers  in  the  excuse  which  we 
have  already  made  for  Mr  Words- 
worth* 

The  ^otism  of  the  Cockneys  is  a 
far  more  inexplicable  aiiidr.  None  of 
them  are  men  of  genius — none  of 
them  are  men  of  soutary  meditative 
habits; — they  are  lecturers  of  the 
Surrey  JnstjLtutiou,  and  editors  of 
Sunday  papers,  and  so  forth.  They 
have  all  abundance  of  admirers  in  the 
same  low  order  of  society  to  which 
they  thei^selves  originally  belong,  and 
to  which  alone  tliey  have  all  their  live? 
addressed  themselves.  Why  then  do 
they  perpetually  chatter  about  then^- 
selves  ?  Wl^y  is  it  t^at  they  seem  to 
think  the  )vorld  ha^  no  rigl^t  to  hear 
pne  single  word  about  spy  other  per-  , 
sons  than  Hunt,  the  Cockney  Homer. 
Hazlitt,  the  Cockney  Aristotle,  and 
Haydon,  the  Cockney  Qaphael  ?  These 
are  ajl  very  eminent  men  in  ^heir  own 
eyes,  and  In  the  eyes  of  the  staring 
and  listening  groupes  whom  it  is  their 
ambition  to  astonish.  Mr  Hazlitt 
cannot  look  ron^nd  him  at  the  Surrey, 
without  resting  his  smart  eye  on  the 
idiot  admiring  grin  of  several  dozens 
of  aspiring  apprentjlces  and  critical 
clerks.  JVur  Hunt  cannot  be  cU  home  at 
Hamps^ead,  without  having  his  Johnny 
Eeatses  and  his  Corny  Webbs  to  cram 
sonnets  into  his  waistcoat  pockets,  an4 
crown  his  majestic  brows  with 

••  Jitemtaih  thai  DjkjxT^  wore  ar 
•  '    'If 


08  On  the  Codoney 

Mr  Haydon  eiyoyfl  eyejry  day  the  sa* 
ti«faetion  of  sitting  before  oneof  the  car- 
toons of  llaphacl,  with  his  own  greasy 
hair  combed  loosly  over  hia  collar^  after 
the  manner  of  Raphael-^hatted  among 
his  h:.t]e88  disdples— ^  very  God  among 
the  Landseers.  What  would  these 
men  have?  Are  they  still  unsatisfied 
with  flattery,  still  like  the  three  daugh- 
ters of  the  horse-leechy  ''  crying^ 
Giofi!  give!  give!"  There  is  abso- 
lutely no  pleasing  of  some  people- 

The  most  amusing  of  the  Cockney 
egotists  is  certainly  our  fKend  Leigh. 
V  There  is  an  air  of  innocent  unsuspect- 
ing self-adulation  about  him,  which  is 
enough  to  make  one  sorry  to  break  up- 
on the  train  of  his  sweet  fimcies.  He 
sits  at  Flampstead  with  his  pen  in  hia 
hand^  from  year's  end  to  year's  end, 
and  we  venture  to  assert,  that  he  never 
yet  published  a  single  Number  of  the 
kxamitter  paper — a  single  sonnet  or 
song— of  which  one  half  at  least  was 
not,  in  some  shape  or  other,  dedicated 
to  himself. 
**  HUNT  est  quodeunque  vid§&— ^uadcon- 

que  moretur.*' 
We  are  sick  of  the  personaliiies  of  this 
man— of  his  vituperative  personalities 
concerning  others,  and  his  commenda- 
tory personalities  concerning  himself. 
The  only  thin^r  he  has  not  yet  done  is 
to  give  tne  public  an  engraving  of  his 
•'  face  dinne,"  and  upon  what  prin- 
ciple he  has  so  long  neglected  this  ob- 
vious piece  of  civility,  we  profess  our- 
selves much  at  a  loss  to  imagine-^ 
What  a  large  book  his  Confessiofis  will 
make  ifhen  ne  publishes  toem,  as  he 
has  so  long  promised  to  do  !  There  is 
no  need  of  a  Jemmy  Boswell  in  Cock- 
aigne. The  truth  is,  that  the  whole 
of  the  Great  Cockney's  writings  are 
only  episodes  and  detached  fragments 
of  a"  Vovage  auiour  de  ma  chamitre/* 
But  we  Seg  pardon  of  the  Chevalier 
Ximenes^  who  was  a  wit,  a  poet,  and  a 
gentleman,  for  making  use  of  the  name 
of  one  of  the  most  exquisite  of  books,  to 
illustrate  die  character  of  one  of  the 
most  vulgar  of  scribblers. 

Those  who  know  any  thing  about 
the  writings  of  Mr  Hunt  cannot  have 
forgotten  that  very  long  essay  of  his  in 
the  Round  JMe,  entitled  "  A  Day 
by  the  Fireside."  They  must  still  re- 
member with  accuracy  the  description 
of  Mr  Hunt  poking  the  fire,  and  hia 
wife  pouring  out  the  tea  with  her  fin- 
gers, "  havmg  a  touch  of  Sir  Peter 
Lely  aboixt  them."    They  nnut  tecoU 
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lect  bis  oanativeof  hisown  reflections 
u^n  the  "  swirlv"  smoke,  as  it  ascends 
with  its  "  brief  lambency,  or  darts  out 
with  a  spiral  thinnesn^aad  a  sulphure- 
ous and  continued  puffing  as  nrora  a 
reed  I"  But  we  pre^  illustrating  our 
piesent  discussion  by  a  few  extracta 
from  a  later  pubUoation.  It  is  well 
known  that  Mr  Hunt's  forte  is  com* 
numl^r  supposed  to  lie  in  his  theatrical 
criticisms ;  therefiirej  to  shew  our  fair« 
nfiS9,  we  shall  he§^n  wlt)i  the  follow* 

'*  One  of  those  venal  prints,  called  a  3aily 
paper,  latdy  had  the  audjirity  to  state,  ihit 
tile  new  oomedy  raheaniiig  at  Covent-Gu- 
dan  Theatre  was  a  potthumous  pieoe  of  dim 
late  Jdr  A— ^  A  new  opin^dy  frofn  that 
pen  was  a  refreshing  event ;  and  though  w« 
woff  su^^ring  much  from  a  pain  in  our 
tooth,  which,  by  the  way,  we  have  not  ye^ 
got  endrely  nd  of  (though  we  thmk  it  our 
duty  to  such  of  our  readers  as  live  at «  dis- 
tance from  the  Examiner-office  to  announce, 
that  it  is  at  present  hardly  any  thing  to 
speak  of),  we  prepared  ourselves,  with  be- 
eoming  alaerity,  to  attend  its  fiist  npresen* 
tation.  As  the  author  was  said  to  be  dead, 
we  o)ade  up  our  mind  to  somethini^  abovo 
mediocrity,  for  we  have  long  despaired  of 
seeing  any  thing  good,  or  even  amusing, 
from  the  living  hcra  c^  dramadc  scribblers, 
your  B— *8,  your  C— 's,  and  your  D-^'a. 
We  felt  all  our  eariy  school-boy  play-^ing 
propensities  rushine  upon  us,  like  old  friendf 
returned  after  a  fon^  absence,  and  we  re- 
ceived them  with  a  suitable  weleome ;  and 
as  it  was  then  bnt  twelve  o'Gk)ck,  it  seeme4 
as  if  six  o'clock  would  never  come :  and  we 
were  as  impa^ent  to  hear  the  musical  cry  of 
<•  Fine  fruit,  or  a  bill  of  the  play,"  warbled 
by  some  old  craeked  piazza  thrdat,  o(  thir^ 
years*  service,  as  we  used  to  be  when  we 
were  treated  to  a  play  once  in  the  Christmas 
holidavs. 

**  We  felt  ourselves  oosey  and  comfbrt- 
able,  KadJtttt'ihe-thingUh  ;  and  at  our  pre- 
sent age,  sittme  round  our  fire,  with  a  friend 
or  two  after  a  dieerftd  dinner,  with  ourfeec 
on  our  ftnder,  and  our  dan  on  our  kneea 
(to  the  great  annoyance  of  our  wife's  peaesi 
by  (he  way,  who  thinks  that  **  eveij  onr 
ought  to  have  a  smell  of  the  fire'*),  this,  wo 
say*  is  almost  as  delightful  as  it  used  to  be 
to  us  when  we  were  a  boy  to  gallop  over 
green  fields,  and  wage  a  war  of  extermina- 
tion on  the  butter-cupfr— ^uite  as  useftil  and 
less  ezpepsive  than  that  with  whidi  our  pre- 
cious roinistcn  amuse  themsdves.  Wehavo 
oilea  told  our  readers  that  our  habits  and 
feelings  are  domestic  but  as  want  of  foona 
hinders  our  saying  more  on  this  sul^iect  a^ 
present,  we  shall  reserve  it  for  the  leadiiy 
article  in  our  next.  We  shall  only  add, 
that  though  we  do  now  and  then  fidget  tho 
fire  widTme  poker,  m  ^ite  of  our  wife's  en- 
treaties to  •  kt  it  draw  up  a  bit,'  yet  we 


IgipQ   Otff   llttb 

^bgM.    And  then,  lo  make  all  «§  it 

^  ntt  have  suMf  to  filA  abooi  m,  whonl 

lamtkttib*. 

sway, 


^^hKttmmrw  t^A  abi 
iM  iMie  lattfy  daoDHMd  nith 

tB«    liy  the  wf  ,  ira  wnh  iH 
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«•  AitovlHttfit  tiillMr  (f^umjrmie!) 
iiii^aJl«Ufi0<orhtt  friMt,  wethtianot 
atttnft  to  giva any  aecouBt  of  tt«  waomit 


wBo  al  iia  iwpaii* 


...aad  tka  iiiigliy{  aT  *e  taaJKttla  loa^ 
vinch  we  Jike  a  mdiaDd  timei  better  than 
the  Itdian  biavmaa  of  Madame  B-^  with 
her  thidc  aodes,  and  a  fiioe  that  remmdi 
one  of  a  monknr  in  the  meadeiy  thon^  we 
Imow  wliat  gcMxi  Italian  mtuac  ii»  and  can 
cvoa  apphn^  it  on  an  oacarion.  Upon  tfaa 
whole,  we  may  saf  that  our  littk  evening 
onln,  in  point  or  gn'^  ^■'^  '^  ^^^  '*^* 
ing,  mii^t  put  to  the  Uoih  aome  that  the 
Motnmg  Poet  jocoiely  calls  bzillutot  and  il- 
hatdoiia*  and  gtves  a  hundtcd  other  impos- 
ing names  ta  The  dy  rogues  of  managen 
know  well  enough  that  we  like  our  home, 
and  M  doid>t  thdught  it  would  be  an  excel- 
lent bo^  to  kidmip  us  to  the  theatre  by 
hook  or  by  crook.  We  can  fimcy  those 
blulttgoniiioesf  Messrs  F-^  6 — ,  aol  H-^» 
ahtmg  down  together  in  the  oreen  room, 
Mizslmg  their  braina  (wa  speak  of 


here  17  courtesy)  how  they  micht  ^  die 
v^mmii^mr  fo  the  fiist  nitfit  Of  thou  ncw 
ooaedy.  *•  Lct*i  ghre  out  that  it  is  by  A-^** 
»sf»  F— ^  after  an  boor's  thinking— 
«•  Damned  good,"*  says  G— ^  •*  Excellent, 
dam*me  I**  sajs  H-^  Their  scheme  siic- 
aeedod  to  their  own  surprise,  and  no  doubt, 
every  one  dae's,  for  we  could  hear  some- 
thing Idbe  abux2  in  the  house  as  we  entered. 
*•  As  our  friends  dedSned  taking  thdr 
tlWMdili*s  nap  at  tlie  new  comedy.  We  went 
4one.  We  boi^t  a  play4nll  at  the  doOt, 
and  coold  not  hdp  thinking  that  if  the  At- 
toraey-Gcnecsi  had  bought  one,  he  would 
have  read  it  careftdly  through,  to  see  whe- 
ther there  might  not  be  somednng  in  it  to 
fie  an  infbtmation  agamst,  and  men  have 
flonc  home  and  fiMetiously  talked  about  the 
Sbeity  of  the  press ;  thmigh,  by  the  way, 
it  is  notorious  that  you  cannot  write  a  few 
pages  of  scuirility  and  abuse,  partkulaity 

k  yon  tack  P— -  R to  the  end  of  it, 

wimoot  danger  of  being  ho^ntably  lodged 
in  •  ceitain  mnd  retreat  in  Horsemonger- 
kne,  cnUveoed  by  what  are  archly  *ycleped 
arvadlBv  and  vkmt  of  the  Surrey  hills.  For 
our  own  part,  we  are  sure  our  readers  will 
do  us  die  jnstioe  to  acknowledge  that  we 
did  an  we  could  to  get  in  there ;  but  as  we 
ftond  we  did  not  like  it,  and  then  did  all 
we  could  to  get  out  again,  we  shall 
not  leadilly  be  fincnds  wiih  a  certain  great 
Penonage,  who  insisted  on  our  stajrina  meve 
the  Ibll  term  of  our  sentence :  and  tnon^ 
on  certain  concessions  we  may  forgive  him, 
he  must  not  cneet  there  can  ever  exist  be- 
tween us  a  **  How*d*ye-do-Geoige-my.boy** 
sort  of  fimiillaii^.** 

The  acting  and  acton  being  dismiss- 
ed with  the  usual  kind  of  nonchalance, 
oar  Cockney  proceeds  to  a  graver  port 
of  his  theme. 
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our^tewith  aB  our 
make  nothinB  of  it.  For  t 
die  psofOe  wbo  waUMA  oiraod  off  the  1 
won  cauad  hi  the  piay-biUf 
our  readers  to  the  printer  of  it,  who  peiw 
hns  can  ftimish  them  with  •  ftirtber  paiti. 
cnlarss*  bitt  sttiousty,  if  radi  a  set  of  m»- 
neanmg  cfetatlsren  are  to  be  Agnifled  by 
the  name  of  chatacms,  we  must  pot  our 
ahakipwr  and  Conm^e  into  the  flie.  Sit 
have  abeady  desetibed  the  teatore  of  the 
dialogue,  that  is,  wa  hate  named  tfaaauthor 
of  the  pisoa,  iHdsh  is  at  onee  letthig  die 
public  into  the  seoet  It  iontalns  the  nsoll 
■nmber  of  ohs !  and  ahs  t  and  dam'mes : 
the  serfoos  part  made  up  of  insq^  no- 
;  and  the  oduiic  (the  only  part,  of 
vUcfa  did  not  cxdte  a  laugh)  df 
fulgsr,  eonnion-plase,  and  wom-oBt  jests, 
ftouAeionowned  Mr  Joseph  Millst.  By 
die  way,  the  best  Joke  tons  in  die  iday-bBl, 
when  die  aoifabr  fiMiedoMly  cdied  his  pisee 
mconui^t  We  ihaU  dismiss  die  piece  witfi 
a  wort  of  advice  to  the  author,  and  we 
hope  we  shall  profit  by  it  He  usually  in- 
iiieiB  on  OS  it  least  one  pUy  a  year,  and  no 
doobt  ehoekles  at  die  folly  of  die  town, 
while  he  astanouteariy  eapporis  hisftunOy 
on  die  pnduoe  of  it;  but  mdesi  he  can 
present  us  with  semelhing  llhe  King  Ledr 
or  the  IToy  rf  Ike  World,  we  seriously  la- 
commend  him  to  get  hii  bread  honesdy  by 
making^oes,  or,  as  that  requires  some- 
ddng  d^talent-^y  blacking  dMm.** 
We  shall  conclude  with  a  specimen  of 
the  regular  Cockney  Essay  and  Sonnet. 

**  On  SomeUWrUUig,  and  Somui-Writer$ 
tB  gtHtrtdt 

*«  Petrsrch  wrote  Sonnets.  This,lthmk, 
is  pretty  generally  known— I  mean  among 
the  true  loTers  of  Italian  poetry.  Of  course, 
I  do  not'here  allude  to  those  young  bidies 
and  gendemen  who  are  beginning  to  learn 
Italian,  as  they  say,  and  think  Petrardi 
really  a  charming  man,  and  know  by  heart 
the  names  of  Tasso  and  AruMto,  and  of  that 
wholesale  dealer  in  grand  vagaries,  Dante: 
But  besides  these,  several  other  Italian 
writers  have  composed  sonnets,  though  I  do 
not  thhik  with  the  rest  of  the  world  that 
they  have  brought  this  species  of  composi- 
tion to  any  thing  like  penecdon. 

•«  Among  us,  Shakspeare  and  Milton 
have  made  attempts.  Milton,  by  the  way. 
Is  known  to  people  in  general  mctely  as  the 
author  of  Paradue  Lott ;  but  his  masque, 
called  Coimw,  I  diink  the  finest  specimen  of 
his  poetical  powers,  faulty  as  it  is  in  many 
respects.  Some  allowance,  however^  must 
be  made  for  his  youth  at  the  time  he  wrote 
it ;  and  indeed  I  must,  in  common  fairness, 
admit,  that  when  1  composed  my  Detcent 
of  Liberty,  I  had  the  advantage  of  being 
somewhat  older. 
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«•  When  X  infinm  my  lodcn  that  Shak- 
speare  wiete  aonneli,  I  know  tbqr  will  be 
inclined  to  receive  Uie  xerelation  with  a 
falesMny-eoiil  eoit  €i  stare,  and  ibr  any 
thing  I  know,  discredit  it  altogether.  Peo- 
ple, generally  speaking,  are  very  ignorant 
about  die  great  natnre-Ioddng-through 
Bard,  though  I  know  the)r  pretend  to  iaUrm 
good  deal  about  him.  His  sonnets,  for  in* 
stance,  are  known  only  to  the  few  whose 
souls  are  informed  with  a  pore  taste,  and 
whose  big^  aspirings  enable  them  to  feel 
and  enjoy  all  the  green  leafiness  and  dewy 
fVeshness  €X  his  poetry.  For  my  own  part, 
I  think  well  of  them ;  and  ceiunnly  upon 
the  whole,  they  are  not  unworthy  of  their 
gieat  audior.  Vet  he  hab  left  something  to 
be  done  in  that  way. 

**  Among  the  modems  we  have  no  {peat 
eEamples.  This  lack  of  good  soonet-wiiten 
in  England  is  in  some  sort  attiibutoble  to 
the  style  of  versification  prevalent  among  us 
and  which  is  totaUy  unfit  for  the  streamy, 
guigHng-brooky,  as  it  were,  flow  of  the  son- 
net. Dryden  and  Pope,  I  think,  were 
wretched  versifien,  thou^  I  know  this  opi- 
nion wiU  absohitdy  komfy  allthe  boarding 
school  misses,  as  well  as  many  other  w3l 
intentioned  folks,  who  like  venes  whidi 
cost  them  no  trouble  to  read  into  music. 
But  to  come  to  the  poinL  What  our  poet- 
ry lias  hitherto  wanted,  is  a  looseness  and 
irregularity— a  kind  of  broken,  pi^y  chop- 
piiiess  in  the  eonstroction  of  its  verse,  and 
an  idiomatic  how-d*ye.do-pretty-weU-thank- 
ye  sect  of  freedom  in  its  language.  This, 
at  length,  I  have  succeeded  in  jDving  it, 
and  piesent  ray  readen  with  the  foUowing 
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sonnet  on  myself  as  a  sftedmcn.  By  the 
way,  I  intend  it  ontyfoir  such  readers  as 
have  a  fine  eye  for  the  truth  of  things— for 
sweet  hearts  and  fine  undentandings— for  ^ 
maids  whose  very  souk  neep  out  at  their  * 
bosoms,  as  it  were,  and  who  love  the  moon* 
light  sdUness  of  the  Regent's  Park. 

yt  •*  80KKET  OK  HTSZLF. 

**  I  love  to  walk  towards  Hampstead  sann. 


And  dnnb  thy  grassy  eminence,  Primrose 

Hill! 
And  of  the  ftolicksome  breeze,  swaIlo# 
my  fill. 
And  gaze  al!  round  and  nmnd  me.    llien 

I  fie 
Flatlzlv  on  the  grass,  mralfly. 
Ana  sicken  to  think  of  the  smoke-mantled 

dty. 
But  pluck  a  butter-cup,  yeOow  and  pretty. 
And  twirl  it,  as  it  were,  Ttalianly. 
And  then  I  drink  hot  milk,  ftedi  ftimi 
the  cow. 
Not  such  as  that  they  sdl  about  the  town ; 
,  and  then 
I  gase  at  the  d^  with  hig^  poetic 

And  liken  it  to  a  goigeously  spangled 

ceiling; 
Then  my  idl-compassing  nund  tells  me-^ 

as  now. 
And  as  it  usually  doeft^-that  I  am  foremost 

of  men!'*  >t  P.  2r. 

And  so  '*  good  bye  for  the  present, 
sweet  Master  Shallow ;"  we  shall  come 
back  to  thee  anoDj  as  snxe  as  our  naimr 
is  z. 
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LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


MBm,  in  aboot  150  of  ber  dcictt  libimries 
open  to  tfaepoblie.  We  believe  it  will  be 
gtati^iag  to  our  neden  to  pteMat  tbcm, 
fiom  tbe  Epbemcmke  of  Weimar,  with 
an  estimate  ei  tbe  Bumber  of  work*  contain- 
ed in  eome  of  the  princqiel  of  theie. 

Vicnn*  baa  e^ht  pnblic  Hbiaries,  of 
wbicfa  thne  ooly  contain  438,000  volumes^ 
viz  the  impeital  libiaiy,  300,000  printed 
books,  esdusive  of  70,000  txacts  and  dis- 
eotatioQs,  and  15,000  mannsciipu :— The 
umventty  libiaiy,  108  AX)  volamei ;  and 
the  TbexeHanum,  dOfiO(K  The  number 
I  the  other  five  are  not  exactly 


Tbe  tvpa  libnmr  at  Munidi  pooenes 
400,000  volumes « the  hbniy  at  Gottingen, 
(one  of  the  most  select,)  preaenta  280,000 
voiics  or  numbers,  110,000  academical 
diassrtations,  and  5,000  manuscripts ;  Dree- 
dcB,  950,000  printed  books,  100,000  dis. 
,  and  4000  MSS. ;  Wolfenbuttel, 


190,000  printed  books,  (chiefiy  andent,) 
404)00  disMrtations,  and  4000  MSS. ;  Stutt. 
Old,  nOAX)  volumes,  and  12,000  biblca. 
Bedin  has  seven  public  libraries,  of  which 
the  royal  library  contains  160,000  vohunca, 
and  that  of  the  academy,  30,000 1  Prague, 
110^)0  vohnnes;  Grata,  105,000  volumes ( 
Frankfort  on  die  Maine,  IQOJOOO ;  Ham- 
boigh,  100,000;  BresUu,  100,000;  Wd- 
mar,  95/)00;  Mentz,  90,000;  Darmstadt, 
SSJOOOi  Caswl,  60,000;  Gotha,  eO^QOO; 
Marbomg,  55,000;  Mdl,  m  Austria, 
35,000;  Hdddberg,  30^)0;  Wemmg- 
erode,  30,000;  Newbuig,  in  Austria, 
%SfiOQi  Kremonunster,  85,000 1  Aug»- 
burw,  t^JOOO;  Mdniogen,  84,000;  New 
Sddits,  88,000 ;  Saltzlmrg,  80,000 ;  Mag- 
ddmrt^,  80,000;  Halle,  80,000;  Land- 
duit,80,00a 

Thus  it  appoif  that  thirty  ddes  of  Ger- 
many poaseo  in  theb  principal  Ubranes^ 
greatly  beyond  three  millinns,  dther  of 
worka  or  printed  volunes,  widiont  taking 
into  account  the  academical  disscrtataone, 
dffachcd  memoirs,  pamphlfft,  or  the  ma- 
nnscnptSi  It  is  to  be  observed,  likewise, 
that  these  numbers  ate  taken  at  the  very 


Librarkt  l»  FfMfA*— A  dmHar  aperf/u 
of  the  stale  of  the  public  libraries  in  France 
is  given  at  the  end  of  a  curious  volume, 
laldy  published  by  M.  Petit  Radd,  en- 
titled, '•  Bccfaerchcs  sur  les  Bibliotheques 
amifiintfa  et  modemes,*'  Ac  In  Paris 
there  are  five  pnblic  libraries,  besides 
about  forty  ^>edal  ones.  The  royal  lib- 
rary oontams  about  350,000  vohunes  of 
printed  books,  besides  the  same  number  of 
trscts,  collected  into  volumes,  and  about 
50,000  MSS.;  the  library  of  the  arsenal, 
about  150,000  vohmes,  and  5000  MSS. ; 
the  libnry  of  St  Genevieve,  abvut  110^000 


and  8000  MSSL;  the  magazine 
library,  about  90,000  volumes,  and  343T 
MSS. ;  and  the  dty  library,  about  15,000 
volumes.  In  the  provinces,  the  most  con- 
siderable are  those  of  Lyons,  106,000; 
Bourdeauz,  105,000;  Aix,  78,670;  Be- 
lan^,  53,000;  Toulouse,  (8)  50,000; 
GrenoUe,  48,000 ;  Tours,  30,000,  Metz, 
81,000 ;  Anas,  34,000 ;  Le  Mans,  41,000  ; 
Cflimar,  30,000 ;  Versailles,  40,000 ;  A- 
miens,  40,00a  The  total  number  of  these 
libraries  in  France  amounts  to  873;  of 
above  80,  the  quantity  of  volumes  they  con- 
tain is  not  known.  From  the  data  given  in 
thia  work,  it  aopears  that  the  general  total 
•f  those  which  are  known,  amounts  to 
9345^887,  of  which  there  are  1,185,347  in 
Paris  alope. 

Several  of  the  libraries  in  the  depart- 
ments are  usdew,  from  not  being  open  to 
the  public,  and  some  others  nearly  so,  from 
a  nmident  time  each  day  not  bdng  allowed 
fiir  their  admission.  But  the  time  is  arriv- 
ed, (s^rs  the  editor,)  when  all  these  estab- 
to  be  useless ;  and 


probablv  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when 
every  chief  town  of  a  aotu-prgfeelurt  will 
have  a  library  really  public. 

Pnfe$90t  Makt'  ObtervaOmu  tm  Cont" 
VRoflU-**  In  all  Cornwall  I  could  observe  no 
pireyira^  nor  greywacke  slate.  Tbe  kiUas 
IS  an  intermediate  substance  between  mica 
iUte  and  day  date,  very  sunilar  to  some 
varieties  which  occur  at  Johann-Georgen- 
Btadt.  It  alternates  here  and  there  with 
beds  of  a  porphynr,  whose  basis  is  an  inti- 
mate mixture  of  felspar,  quartz,  and  mica. 
In  some  pUoes  it  alternates  with  beds  of 
greenstone  and  limestone,  and  containa 
granite  in  that  very  remarkable  relation 
>i^ich  I  described  in  a  preceding  letter, 
(namdy,  that  which  the  English  mineralo- 
gists, and  particularly  the  Huttonians,  call 
granite  veins).  I  bdieve  I  have  seen  all 
ue  remarkable  appearances  of  this  kind. 
They  agree  exactly  with  the  stockwerke  at 
Geyer.  St  Midiad's  Mount,  near  Pen- 
,zance,  is  a  very  remarkable  mountain, 
which  exhibits  the  relations  of  these  itock^ 
werka  in  a  etriking  manner,  as  the  same 
veins  penetrate  into  both,  and  contain  the 
very  same  minerals ;  namdy,  dnatone,  apa- 
tite, copiwr  pyritee,  Ac 

**  Similar  vems,  equally  remarkable,  oc- 
cur at  Co^glure,  near  St  Austle,  and  at 
Cliggerpoint,  not  far  from  St  Agnea.  At 
the  latter  place  are  some  of  the  celebrated 
granite  dikes,  unconformable  masses  in 
kilUs,  and  without  doubt,  of  the  same  age 
with  die  rock  in  which  they  occur.  Dart- 
moor is  a  desert,  and  bare  and  almost  un- 
inhabited place,  in  which  the  most  interests 
ing  thing  whidi  I  observed  is  the  Zlnntci- 
fen.    The  geok^gical  id^tions  of  Cornwall 
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mteToymapL^  though  for  want  of  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  accnnrte  obwrvmtibiii,  ihey 
have  not  yet  been  fully  made  out.  My  as- 
tonishment at  the  number,  the  richness,  the 
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Blocks  of  snow  were  falling  on  all  sides^ 
and  theft  was  tLtOe  thnc  todo  more  than  to 
measure  the  size  of  the  stream ;  the  main 

breadth  was  27  feet,  the  greatest  depth 

tttent,  and  the  ipiality  of  die  l!n  and  Mj^    about  IS  indiet.  and  the  Siallowest  part 

per  vehM,  is  not  yet  over.    Wlien  I  saw  tM    ttfne  or  ten  inchesi    Capiain  Hodgaon  be- 

irst  heap  extractdifrom  a  vein,  I  OoAoeived    Hfews  thia  ti  be  the  Jlrtt  &ppednMce  in  day 


first 


that  it  must  have  been  6btamed  from  a  bed* 
And  only  satisfied  myself  by  actual  inspee* 
tion,  that  the  ore  was  reaDy  extnMtf  Hott 
a  vein. 

••  An  object,  on  which  sererd  goologifett 
In  Eoffiaod  employ  themsdvea  in  pmr- 
eftcd,  is  the  stiidy  of  the  formatioBa  lyteg 
abefve  thd  chalk.  To  lee  them^  ire  went  tA 
the  Isle  of  Wight.  There  newef  foiAalioiia 
are  very  remarkable.  But  the  separation  of 
the  fham  water  formations  tmm  eaoh  othet 
depends  merely  on  the  loore  stones  flMdid  M 
the  ffilRnrent  beds,  and  teems  to  be  merely  a 
MmduMon  whiali  haa  been  bOfrowed^  pet • 


l^eflheeddmrtedGttnfles!  eeakmsift 
file  proseeutioh  of  his  Inquiries,  he  attempt- 
ed to  proceed  fbfWard,  but  wm  Obliged  t* 
return,  hiving  frtfuuently  sunk  lathe  snow* 
ene  time  up  ttr  fen  Aedt^  and  there  being: 
rnMkar"  "      • 


of  heuows  beneath. 

The  height  of  the  ludthig^lace,  near 
which  the  Ganges  issue!  ttattk  vBoAitt  the 
great  snow  bed,  is  calculated  to  be  19,914 
feet  above  tike  sea  t  and  the  height  of  1^ 
peakoftheHinnhiya,  called  8t  George  by 
Capiain  Hod^n,  is  rethnalad  to  be  St,MO 
feet  above  the  suiihoe  of  the  sea. 

Captfiin  Hodgson,  ia  Msr  aodouflt  of  the 


haps,  on  too  slight   grounds,    frdm   Ae    eouraeof  the  rifcr  Jumna,  irtMerves^  thai  tt 
French.'*  Jumnoutri,  the  now  which  eaters  and  cen^ 

eeals  the  strestt  ia  about  60  yaids  wide,  add 
is  bounded  OB  the  tl^t  and  left  by  preeipti. 


ASIATIC  socfxtr* 
Oh  Monday  evenhig,  August  10»  1818.  a 
Meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Socldy  ftai  heKl  at 
Chontinghee,  the  most  noble  the  Mafcqda 
of  Hastings,  prendent,  to  the  ohalr* 

Onthiseocaslon*tfaejoanial  of  asnnrey 
to  the  heads  of  the  riven  Ganges  and  Jum* 
na,  by  Captam  Hodgson,  10th  regimcali 
native  infimtry,  was  presented  by  the  presi- 
dent. Captafai  WebVs  Surrey,  In  1808, 
having  extended  ^m  the  Doon  vdey  f» 
Cajane,  near  Reital,  Captain  Hodgson  com* 
mences  his  sdentifle  and  inieresting  laboon 
ftom  the  latter  pkoe,  which,  by  a  series  of 
observations,  he  feubd  to  be  to  latitude 
90  48  88  K.  The  viUage  of  Reital  con* 
sists  of  35  houses,  which  are  built  of  wood« 
and  are  two  or  three  stories  high.  He  left 
Reital  on  the  81st  of  May  1817.  On  the 
Slst  he  descended  to  the  bed  of  the  river» 
and  saw  the  Ganges  issue  from  under  a  ytxf 
low  areh,  at  the  foot  of  the  grand  snow  bed. 
The  river  was  bounded  on  the  rifjht  and 
left  by  high  rocks  and  snow,  but  in  front 
over  the  £bouohee,  the  mass  of  snow  was 
perpendicular,  and  ftom  the  bed  of  the 
stream  to  the  summit^  the  tKickfiess  was  es- 
timated at  little  less  than  300  feet  of  solid 
ftozen  snow,  probably  the  accumuUtion  of 
a^,  as  it  was  in  lavems  of  several  feet 
thick,  each  seemingly  the  remains  of  a  flill 
•f  a  separate  year.  Prom  the  brow  of  dils 
curious  wall  of  snow,  and  immediately  above 
the  outlet  'of  the  stream,  large  and  hoaiy 
icicles  depended.  The  Gaghoutri  Brahmin, 
who  accompanied  Captain  Hodgson^  and 
who  was  an  illiterale  mountaineer,  observ- 
ed, that  he  thought  there  iddea  miut  be 
Mahadeo^  hair,  fkom  whence,  he  imdei^ 
Mood,  it  is  written  in  the  Schaster,  the 
Ganges  flows.  Captain  Hodgson  thinfta 
that  the  appelladon  of  the  Coirs  mouth  is 
aptly  given  to  this  extraordinary  debouchecb 
The  height  of  the  arch  of  snow  is  only  suf* 
fident  to  let  the 


oes  of  granite)  It  Is  40)  feet  thlek«  and  hue 
fenan  IWMn  the  preciiiices  above.  He  w«e 
able  to  mcaaore  the  takknass  dT  the  bed  of 
anew  over  the  stream  feiy  aoeurataly,  \ff 
means  of  a  plumb  Mne  let  down  tfaieuA 
one  of  the  hides  in  it,  which  are  caused  by 
the  steam  of  a  great  number  of  boiling 
springs  at  the  border  of  the  Jumna,  the 
tmokness  40  feet  5)  indies.  The  head  of 
the  Jumna  is  on  the  8.  W.  side  of  the  grand 
Himalaya  ridee,  differmg  from  the  Gangea, 
inasmudi  as  mat  river  haa  tba  upper  part  oT 
its  ooune  within  the  Himalaya,  flowiDg 
from  the  sooth  of  east  to  the  north  of  weal* 
and  H  is  only  from  8ookie,  when  it  pasaea 
through  the  Himalaya,  that  it  assumes  a 
eourre  of  about  south  90  west  The  mean 
latitude  of  the  hot  springs  of  Jumnouiri  au- 
pears  to  90,58.  CiqMidn  Hodgson  maae 
hte  observalion  April  81, 1817. 

AvaTniA* 
M.  GizsCKC,  professor  of  mineralogy 
to  die  DubUn  8ociety,  will  shortly  pab.> 
lish,  in  German  and  English,  an  aooount 
of  his  eight  years'  residence  in  Green- 
land', ornamented  with  oharta  and  viewa. 
The  fint  visit  he  paid  to  this  inhospitable 
ceontfy  cobtlBttBa  fer  Ibur  years,  duiteg 
which  time  he  was  seduhyudv  em^oyed  'ut 
«Dlleetiilg  ob)eots  of  natural  history,  &c 
Unfertunatdv  the  vessel  which  was  eonvef- 
mg  there  artudes  to  Denmark,  being  taken 
by  an  f  English  privateer,  the  caigo  was  sold 
at  Leith  for  the  paltry  sum  of  iCi5 ;  an  un- 
eoncuunblekive  for  aoenee*  however,  stimtt- 
kted  M.Oieaeketorttiewhiskbeuiain  Green- 
landi  and  after  another  four  years*  residence 
in  this  wild  eountry,  he  succeeded  in  form- 
ing a  second  and  enUuged  collection  of  n»< 
tural  enriosities,  wliich  wSl  soon  form  a 
part  of  the  museum  at  Vienna. 

M.    Loder,   the    oeUbreted   hmdaeape- 
flttist  tf  YieoiMs  Wba  acooBipiiiiad  the 
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IMcrwrif  wnd  Scumtyk  InUBigtnce* 


loa 


Dtidiea  of  PanuA  to  Italy  ai  dnwtng* 
mMter,  win  ihoi^  poUiib  a  toOet^m  of 
magnifioat  views  in  that  country. 

Adriaik  Surveyed^^^Tbe  wagnj  of  the 
Adriatic  Sea,  bc^  by  Atutrian  and  Nea- 
politan Offipfis,  19  pontiniiei  with  all  peiyi- 
bie  petfteireiance.  It  Is  undentood,  diat  ap 
English  Offieer,  well  experienosd  in  Kau- 
tieJ  sanrm,  has  a  ▼eaael  under  Ua  com« 
maiid  ftr  dit  rnxoe  miipose.  We  are  cer- 
tainly interest^  in  mis  undertakiiig  by  our 
i  ef  Corfoo. 


liOgicand  MeCaphyneay 
Moral  Phtloflopby, 


EdocatioB  and  Elementaiy  Woifa, 
Poliiieal  Eeoooiny, 

CoowieNe)         •        •         •        '• 


iTaxea* 


Politiei, 
Hiatoiy, 
TnwAf 


BEVMAKK. 

PspeF,  atpertar  to  commoru^Th^  haber- 
daaher  EhRnhold,  at  Copenhagen,  baa  dia- 
corered  a  method  of  maJdag  paper  from 
the  ^(?v  Hanaa;  which  is  rq^nrted  to  be 
ti^perior  in  whitcaess  and  atrcogth  to  any 
paw  pnpaied  fnan  linen  xaga* 

The  an  of  loakisg  paper  iron  the  Alga 
Marim  ia  pota  new  invention  |  hiit»  it  ia 
possible  that  in  the  improved  state  ef  ma* 
iraftctiiiM,  and  espedaJly  of  Chemiatry,  a 
coosiderable  iranrovement  may  be  made 
oQ  pfocesses  b^oie  imaginwl-  There  are 
sevcnl  other  plants,  also,  at  present  of  no 
use.  6am  wlucb  very  gooid  paper  might  be 
made:  bat,  we  know  not  at  what  compara- 
tive expense. 

DielhaaryaflkmUh  aad  Norwe^ttn  Au- 
than^^Tht  second  part  of  the  dietionary  of 
Oanidi  and  Norwegian  anthon,  inrhiding 
UviBg  wiften,  will  be  published  in  the 
course  of  the  present  year.  Hiis  work  ia 
printed  in  quarto  in  oMumaa  t  aad  Ihe  day 
of  the  autlioi's  Wrth  and  deadi,  the  prin- 

Sepodis  ia  Ma  lit«ary  life,  and  a  eom- 
list  of  hia  woeks,  aia  all  given  with 
great  accuracy.  Falsehood  and  calumny 
an  said  to  be  alike  exdoded  from  this  pub- 
lieatMNL 

PBAVCE. 

Number  of  worin  poblialied  in  France  in 
the  year  U18. 

Fhyocs, 6 

Chemiatiy, S4 

Natural  History,  ...  68 
Mcdkine,  •  129 

Pure  Mathematics,  ...  99 
Astvoneniy,  II 

XavalTactka,  ....  31 
Mflitaty  TacCies,  .  .  «  85 
Vaziedee,  Mathematical  Reereationa,  Sue.  ft 
Theofegy,  _    «  ^     /  »n 

44 

143 

71 

4f 

<4 

141 

10» 

800 

122 

85 

13 


OEBXANT. 

A  tkiid  edition  of  the  leahied  Schneider*s 
Gfeek  and  German  Dictionary,  in  two  large 
votannes,  quarto,  will  shortly  be  published 
MtLdpsic. 

A  new  Journal  ia  about  to  appear  at 
Weimar,  eonnsdng  of  political  and  scien- 
tific essays,  nearly  on  the  plan  of  the  pam- 
phleteer, published  in  En^and. 

if .  Bancer  is  about  to  pubUsh  an  impor- 
tant work  on  botany,  mineralogy,  and  me- 
teorology; the  leanlt  of  ebaenrationa  and 
discovenes  in  the  mountaina  of  Franoonia. 

AdaacriplMo  of  some  remaina  of  German 
and  itoman  tomba  and  altars  discovered 
near  Wesbaden,  on  the  banks  of  die  Rhiney 
by  M .  DoBDw. 

Dr  Robbi  on  the  use  of  phosphoras  ua 
diftrent  disorders,  particularly  in  chronic 
afleetions,  inGermaa. 

leelandie  IAUraturc>*^TwaL  some  inte- 
resting accounts  respecting  the  modem 
literature  of  Icehmd,  we  leam,  that  a 
tranalation  has  been  made  ef  Miltoo*s  Para- 
dise Lost,  and  of  the  first  fburteen  book^ 
of  Klonstock'a  Measiah,  into  the  Ian- 
guageof  that  country,  by  John  Thorlak- 
aon,  a  native.  This  poet  is  a  minister  at 
Ba^gisa,  and  lives  in  a  little  hut,  situated 
between  three  high  mountaina,  and  in  tlie 
neighbourhood  of  torrents  and  foaming  cata- 
racta.  The  room  in  which  he  studies  and 
sleeps  u  scarcely  large  enough  to  contain  a 
bed,  a  table,  and  a  chair,  and  the  entrance 
ia  DOC  fimr  fe^  in  height  His  whole  in- 
come  does  not  exceed  six  jguineas  a  year, 
althou^  he  serves  two  parishes.  So  little 
is  required  to  support  life  in  Iceland,  that, 
foonejdv,  the  mtnisters  had  not  more  than 
thirty  shiUioga  for  their  annual  stipend. 

VETBVBLAHDf. 

An  Almanack  of  the  Muses  in  Dutch  for 
1620,  to  inehide  the  productions  of  the 
most  celebrated  liviag  poeta,  ia  announced. 
RuaaiA. 

In  the  RussiaB  language,  a  geographical 
manual  of  the  Russian  Empire,  in  two  vo- 
kunea  by  C  M.  de  Broemsen,  who,  during 
85  years  actiTe  per^nation  of  this  vast 
oountiy,  has  been  enabled  to  visit  the  great- 
er part  of  it  The  work  indudea  particular 
observations  on  the  soil ;  and  on  tne  indus- 
try, commorce,  manners,  andcuatoms,  of 
ita  inhabitants. 

SPAIK. 

The  Lancasterian  System  of  Education 
is  about  to  be  published  in  Spanisli,  and 
dedicated,  by  permissioa,  to  king  Ferdi- 
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ewcBEir. 
The  literature  of  Iceland  has  lately  be- 
come an  object  of  research  in  Sweden  and 
Norway ;  and  the  royal  library  at  Stock- 
holm poBMSsing  a  great  number  of  Iceland 
MSS*  the  ProKssor  Liliiegren  is  now  occu- 
pied in  translating  and  preparing  them  for 
publication.  The  first  volume  has  appear- 
ed, i^nd  a  second  is  in  great  forwardness. 


Ibi  Works  Preparing  for  PvhUcaiicn. 

WORKS  PREPAMKG  FOR  PUBLICATION. 


CApril 


LONDON. 


Mr  Crabbers  Tales  of  the  Hall,  in  2  toIs 
tvo.  will  "be  puUxBhed  early  In  May. 

Shortly  wiU  be  published,  a  FifUi  Vo- 
knne  of  the  Rev.  Edwazd  Cooper's  Praodcal 
and  Familiar  Sermons,  which,  with  the  four 
volames  already  pubiished,  contains*  coarse 
of  Family  Sunday  Reading  for  two  yean ; 
to  which  also  wiH  be  affixed,  a  Table  to  the 
whole  five  volumes,  pointiiig  out  such  of 
die  Discourses,  as  from  any  peculiar  dicum- 
skances  might  be  best  adapted  to  the  parti- 
cular Sunday. 

Mr  Britton*s  Third  Number  of  Chnmo« 
logical  and  Historical  Illustxations  of  the 
Ancient  Architecture  of  Great  Britain ;  con- 
taining eight  engravings ;  also,  the  Fourth 
Number  of  the  History  and  Antiquities  of 
York  CathedraL  The  Sixth  Number,  to 
finish  this  Cathedral,  is  announced  for  the  1st 
of  June. 

The  Victories  of  fltf  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, illustra.ted  in  a  Series'  of  Engravings, 
from  drawings  by  Richard  WestaU,  R.  A. 
The  outlines  engraved  by  Charles  Heath, 
and  coloured,  in  imita^n  of  the  original 
drawings,  wiU  soon  appear,  m  4to. 

The  Englefield  Vases.  The  first  part  of 
this  work,  containing  Six  Plates,  engraved 
by  H.  Moses,  from  me  Vases  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Sir  H.  Englefield,  Bart  is  nearly 
ready  for  publication. 

John  Adamson,  Esq.  is  preparing  for  pu- 
blication. Memoirs  of  the  Lift  and  Writings 
of  Luis  de  Camoena,  in  2  vols  S^o,  illusr 
tiat^  with  engravings. 

The  Print  of  the  BatUe  of  Waterloo,  by 
Burnet,  from  the  capital  painting  of  At- 
kinson and  Devis,  will  be  ready  for  delivery 
on  the  1st  of  June. 

Mr  J.  S.  Cotman  of  Yarmouth,  has  in 
ffreat  forwaidness,  in  folio,  a  Series  of  Fin- 
ished Etchings,  with  Descrintions,  of  the  Ec- 
desiastical  and  Castclhrted  Antiquities  of 
Normandy,  from  drivings  mjide  by  himsdf. 

The  Iron  Mask,  a  poeny,  jucribed  to  the 
penof  J.  D.  Humphreys,  Esq.  great-gtand- 
son  of  the  late  Dr  Doddridge,  and  author 
of  the  Recluse  of  the  Pyrenees,  will  be  pub- 
fished  in  May. 

Remarks  on  the  Fore-knowledge  of  God, 
suggested  by  passages  in  Dr. Adam  Clark*B 
Commentary  on  the  New  Testament,  by 
Gill  Timms. 

Mr  DodweU*s  long  promised  Travels  wiU 
certainly  appear  in  Ma;|r»  accompanied  by 
the  first  portion  of  his  Views  in  Greece.  Sir 
W.  Gell*s  Itinemy  of  Greece. 

Mr  Samuel  Drew,  author  of  an  Origimd 
Essay  on  the  Immateriality  and  Inmaortali^ 
of  the  Soul,  and  of  an  Essay  on  the  Identi- 
ty and  Resurrectkm  of  the  Body,  proposes 
to  publish  by  subscription,  an  Essay,  entitl- 
ed, an  Attempt  to  Demonstrate,  from  Rea- 
son, and  fVom  Revelation,  the  nepessaiy  Ex- 
istence, Essential  Peifeetiotts,  and  Snpoin- 
tending  Pnmdence  of  an  Eternal  Being. 


who  is  the  Creator^  Supporter,  «&d  Gover- 
nor of  all  things. 

In  the  press,  and  speedily  will  be  publish- 
ed, in  Svo,  illustntea  with  5  plates,  an  En- 
quixT,  Qftistrating  the  Nature  of  Tubercu- 
utca  Accretions  S  $erous  Membranes,  and 
the  Origin  of  Tubercles  and  Tumours  in 
different  Textures  of  the  Body;  by  Job^ 
Baron,  M.D.  Physician  to  the  General  la* 
firmary  at.Gkmcester. 

On  the  first  of  May  win  be  published, 
the  first  part  of  a  new  work,  entitled,  Ex- 
cursions tfirough  Irdand ;  to  be  qomprised 
in  eight  volumes,  and  oontunihg  four  hun- 
dred engravings,  with  Historioil  and  To- 
pographical Ddineations  of  eadi  Province  ; 
together' with  Descriptions  of  the  Residences 
of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry^  Remains  d 
Antiquity,  &c. 

Dr  Spurzheim  is  preparing  for  the  press, 
a  Treatise  on  the  Education  ofYonth,  found- 
ed on  tlie  Discrimination  of  Individual  Cha- 
racter, by  the  fonn  of  die  bead. 

Shortly  wi31  be  published,  the  Fourth  and 
Final  Part  of  the  Architectural  Perspective 
Views  of  every  Parish  Church  in  London. 

Dr  Thornton  will  shortly  publish  his  Ja- 
venile  Botany;  being  an  easy  lntzoductk>n 
to  that  Science,  thro^gjh  the  means  of  fomi- 
liar  ConvenaCion,  illustrated  with  numerous 
plates. 

Mr  W.  B.  Taylor  of  Dublin,  is  about  tp 
I>rint  an  Historical  Account  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin,  in  12  Numbers,  elephant* 
4to,  to  be  illustraled  )rith  24  supeib  colour- 
ed engravings* 

Nearly  rouly  for  publication,  16  plates, 
in  illustration  of  the  Architecture  and.Sculp- 
ture  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Lincoln, 
fi|9ni4cawings  by  Mr  C.  Wild,  aoeon^ianied 
by  an  Historical  and  Descriptive  Account  of 
the  Pabiiic.     .... 

Mr  W.  H9zlitt  bu  in  the  piress, «  vdhime 
of  Politipd  Es^ys.    . 

Mr  Godwin  is  prepiuing  an  answer  to  Mr 
Malthu<*s  Work  on  Popukition. 

A  Comparative  Estimate  of  the  Claims  of 
Burke,  Xhmning,  JLord.  George  SackviUe, 
Home  Tooke,  £c, ;  to  be  conadered  either 
in  union,  or  individually,  the  autfaois  of  the 
Letters  of  Juniqs ;  by  Walter  Syiponds. 

A  new  edition  of  Observations  on  Uie  Ca- 
nonical Scriptures,  in  4  vdsSvo;  by  Mrs 
Comwallis  of  Witteqham,  Kent 

A  Series  of  l.«tten  by  |be  Hon.  Lady 
Spenser,  to  her  Nicipe,  the  late  Duchess  it 
DevonAire,  arp  prepsrin^  for  publication. 

The  tenth  and  concludmg  volume  of  Do- 
novan's British  9itds,  will  shortly  be  pub- 


A  new  editkm  of  Dt  Gray>  Worl^,  modi 
corrected  and  enlaiged,  on  the  Connexion 
between  the  Sacred  Writings  and  the  Lite; 
rature  of  Jewish  and  Heathen  authors. 

A  new  edition  of  Bishop  Manh*s  Trana- 
latkn  of  MJdiaeiis*i  Introduction  to  tht 
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Worhi  PrejtaringJitrPMkaiwh, 


iBAfevveeki. 

A  Tmntatkni  flf  a  valiMblt  Fiwcfawirk, 
oiiilled,  DidioniuM  des  Mon^pnuniiiiti 
ddlitci,  ftc  It  about  to  be  publubad^  hj 
Mr  AdnniHiiB,  aooomponioEr  by  numepinw 
|JM  of  Monogitmt,  Marie,  and  Initial^ 
oroddbmod  Pkiatcn  and  Engravoip. 

A  Mcaid  part  of  Dr  Sjmtax's  Tour*  to 
be  pbfaliriMd  by  Mr  Adkarmann.  The  work 
aHHiBeed«  under  the  title  of  "  Symax  In 
LoodflB,'*  if  not  writtn  by  the  author  of 
the  oog^  poepk 

I  HttdiBg  and  Nkal  aw  pveparing 
pw  of  ne  valuable  Fieach,  Gcr- 
^  Libiaxy  of  her  late  Ma- 
jesty, lemoved  fimn  Windaor  to  Buekiog. 


10« 

ham  Hoowv  and  which  will  be  sold  by  Mr 
Evanfi  ID  the  month  of  May; 

To  be  published  in  a  few  dayi«  Peter  BelU 
ntafe,  in  vaive;  by  WiUiam  Wordiwcnth, 
Esq.  in  8vo»  unifbnnly  with  the  Lyrical 
Baaade  and  other  poemi,  by  the  same  ao- 
thor. 

A  Collection  of  Letteie«  Relative  to  Public 
Events  in  the  latter  half  of  the  17th  eentonr, 
from  the  origmals  in  the  ardiives  of  the 
Rawdon  ftmily  in  Iichuid,  with  an  Intro- 
duction and  Notes,  is  printing. 

Min  Lucy  Aikin  has  neariy  ready,  in  an 
Svo  voL  Merooin  of  the  Court  of  King 
James  the  Pint 

Conversations  on  Geology,  in  «  duodeci- 
mo voL  will  sooi^  appear. 


EDINBURGH. 


Tax  Subscription  E^tion  of  Mr  Hogg*s 
Qneoi's  Wake  wUl  be  delivered  to  the  Sub- 
icabsB  in  a  ftw  days. 

Peter's  Letters  to  his  Kinsfolk ;  bein^  a 
Series  of  Letters  written  during  a  late  Viiit 
toScotlaad;  the  seeand  edition,  corrected 
and  enlaigedy  and  illustrated  with  numerous 
portraits,  etched  and  engraved  by  amateurs, 
3  vok  8vo»  will  be  published  on  the  1st  of 
June. 


The  Edinburgh  Philosoj^cal  Journal; 
exhibiting  a  View  of  the  Progress  of  Dis- 
covery in  Natural  Pliik)so]^y,  Chemistry, 
Natural  History,  Ac.  Number  L  to  be 
pubUahsd  on  the  Ist  of  June,  and  to  be 
continued  Quarterly. 

The  Lay  of  Agiacourt,  with  other  poeme, 
win  ap{»ear  in  the  course  oi  the  monUi  of 
Mayb 


MONTHLY  LIST  OF  NEW  PtJBLICATIONS. 
LONDON. 


A0BICI7I.TUBE  MXTD  HOKTICVI.TUSS. 

A  SvEV£T  of  the  Agriculture  of  Eastern 
'and  Western  Fhmders,  made  Un4er  the  Au- 
thority of  the  Parming  Socie^  of  Ireland ; 
by  the  Bev.  Thomas  Radcliffi;,  with  a  map, 
and  numerous  plates  of  implements,  build- 
iz^sAcSvOb    10s.6d. 

Facts  and  Observations  rektive  to  Cana- 
da, proving  that  the  British  Colonies  pos- 
sess supenor  advantages  to  Emigrants, 
I  with  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
-, ,  -/  Charles  Frederick  Grece,  Metnber 
of  die  Montreal  and  Quebec  Agricultural 
SocktiviSva    5s. 

An  Appendix  to  the  Synopsis  Plantazum 
SaoculoManm  cum  Descriptionibuts,  Sv- 
mfB^paaSf  m  Auctoie  A«  U.  Hawotth, 
F«L.Sb  8vob    OS. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

A  Catebcue  of  a  rate  and  curious  CoIIec- 
laoo  of  Bools^  being  a  recent  importation 
from  Ilaly,.in  eaify  cUsooi  and  grammars; 
Italian  poistzy^  romanoe^  and  FaoetiB; 
E^glSsh^deot^  and  Irish  histoiy;  voya- 
ges and  tiavds;  mfnywcripts,  .d(c  JU^ 
miming  vol  II.  part  L  of  a  Catalogue  ibr 
1»1S-19.    2ik«d. 

A  Catakgue  0t  Books  \a  v^ous  jftranch- 
«B  0^  Liftentuie  j  inchidiag  a  laige  oellec- 
tion  of  SeipDDokif^  and  a  eqpious  list  of  Moryd 
and  Relig^ious  Tracts ;  alio  of  angle  Ser- 
mons aadPaBiphlets  i  by  P.  Cand  J.  Riv- 


William  Baynes*  General  Catalogue  of 
Vol.  V. 


Old  Books  for  1819 1  including  manj  soaiee 
and  valuable  articles  in  history,  antiquities, 
voyages,  tnvds»  biqgm^hr*  poetry,  arts, 
sdenoss,  divinity,  and  books  (»  prints,  Ac 
also  a  luge  coUeetioa  of  foreign  theology 
and  classics.    3s. 

Catafegue  of  Cooks,  principally  Foreign, 
now  selling  by  J.  H.  Bohte  and  Co.,  Yorii- 
stceet. 

A  Catalogue  of  Books^on  Medicine,  Sur- 
gery, Anatomy,  &c:  Ac.,  imported  £pDin  the 
Continent  by  Boosey  and  Sons,  Broad- 
Street:  also  a  Catalogue  of  Foreign  £n- 
gnvings^  Wood-Cuts,  Ac.  Ac 

Ogle,  Duncan,  and  Co^'s  select  CalalogBe 
of  Divinity  for  ISia 

BtO«BAPHY. 

Biographia  Hilwniica;  being  the  fint 
volume  of  a  Biographical  Dictionary  of  the 
Worthies  of  Ireland,  fVom  the  earliest  period 
to  the  present  time,  edited  by  Richard  Hyan, 
and  embellished  irith  a  fine  portrait  of  the 
kte  John  Philpot  Cunan,  8vo.    15?. 

Memours  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Martin*  B.p. 
late  Fellow  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
•od  Chaplain  to  the  Hon.  Bast  India  Com- 
pany 9  extracted  from  his  Private  Journals, 
written  at  Cambridge,  on  his  Voyage  to  In- 
diA,  in  Bengal,  and  in  Porria,  Svo.    12s. 

COMMEBGX. 

The  CyokpsBdia  of  Commerce;  compris- 
ing a  Code  <»  Commercial  Law,  Practioe, 
CuMoms,  and  Infonnation,  and  exhibiting 
the  .Present  Sutc  of  Commerce,  Home, 
O 
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Foragn,  and  Colonial ;  with  the  _. 

Manufactures,  and  Products,  both  Natural 
and  Artificial,  of  the  various  Commercial 
Nations  in  die  World ;  by  Samuel  Clarice 
and  John  WiDiams,  Esqs.  4fo.  Parts  I. 
and  II.  7s.  each,  to  be  completed  in  eight 
parts. 

DftAMA. 

Mystery ;  or,  the  Monk  of  St  Nicholas, 
a  Tragedy,  in  Five  Acts.    Ss.  6d. 

The  Italians,  or  the  Fatal  Accusation ;  a 
Tragedy:  with  a  Preface,  containing  the 
Conespondence  of  the  Author  with  the 
Committee  of  Druiy-Laoe  Theatre,  P. 
Moore,  Esq.  M.  P.  and  Mr  Kane ;  by  the 
Author  of  "  The  Philo80])hy  of  Nature,** 
and  **  Amusements  in  Retirement**  Svo. 
Ss. 

EDUCATION. 

The  Wrongs  of  ChOdren ;  or,  a  Practi- 
cal Vindication  of  Children  ftom  the  In- 
justice done  them  in  early  Nurture  and 
Education;  by  the  Rev.  Andrew  Bell, 
D.D.  L.L.D.    (M. 

Scenes  in  Asia  for  little  Tarry-at-Home 
Tnvellen ;  by  the  Rev.  I.  Taylor,  illustrat- 
ed by  84  engravings.  Price  4s.  pUdn,  or 
6s.  coloured. 

Scenes  in  Europe  for  little  Tarry-at-Home 
Travellers,  by  the  same  Writer,  illustrated 
by  48  engravings.  Price  46.  plain,  or  68. 
coloured.  . 

A  Short  Description  of  64  Birds,  Beasts, 
Intects,  and  Fishes,  such  as  generally  excite 
the  Ciuiosity  of  Young  Persons,  with  a  cop- 
per-plate  to  each.  Price  3s.  plain,  or  46. 
coloured. 

Questions  on  the  Chronology  of  Eng^ 
History,  adapted  to  Dr  Valpy*s  Poetical 
Chronology ;  by  the  Rev.  J.  Evans.     Is. 

First  Lessons  in  Latin,  designed  as  an  In- 
troduction to  Eutropius  and  PhoBdrus ;  by 
the  Rev.  John  Evans.    Ss. 

A  most  interestinff  Uttle  book,  entitled, 
the  Weil-Bred  Doll,  calcukted  to  amuse 
and  instruct  Young  Children,  embellished 
with  10  engravings.    2s. 

HISTORY. 

The  History  of  Seyd  Said,  Sultan  of 
Muscat;  together  with  an  Account  of  the 
Countries  and  People  of  the  Shores  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  particuhffly  of  the  Waha- 
bees ;  by  Shaik  Mansur.    128. 

The  History  of  France,  Civil  and  Mili- 
tary, Ecclesiastical,  Liteianr,  Commercial, 
&C.  continuing  the  History  from  the  earhest 
accounts  to  the  death  of  Heniy  III.  A.  D. 
1589;  by  the  Rev.  Alexander  Ranken, 
D.D.    Vols  4,  5,  6, 8vo.    £1,46. 

LAW. 

A  ^stematic  Arrangement  of  Lord 
Coke*8  First  Institute  of  the  Laws  of  Ens. 
land,  on  the  Phui%of  Sir  Matthew  Hal^s 
Analysis,  with  the  Annotations  of  Mr  Har- 
grave.  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hale,  and  Lord 
Chancellor  Nottingham ;  and  a  New  Series 
of  Notes  and  Refiocnoes,  to  the  present 
thne ;  including  Tables  of  Parallel  Refor- 
•noes,  Analytiail  Tablet  of  Contents,  and 
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a  eopions  Digested  Index  |  by  J.  H.  Tho- 
mas,  Esq.    3  vols,  royal  8vo.   £4,  4b.  bda. 

Observaticms  on  Penal  Junsprudenoe, 
and  the  Refonnation  of  Criminau.  Widi 
an  Appen^x ;  containing  the  latest  Reportt 
of  the  State  Prisons  or  Penitentiariss  of 
FhOaddidua,  New  York,  and  Massachu^ 
■etts ;  and  other  Documents ;  by  WiUumi 
Rosooe,  Esq.    98. 

The  Penal  Code  of  France,  transited  into 
English,  with  a  Preliminary  Dissettatiofi 
and  Notes,  Svo.    5b. 

MEDICINE. 

The  Hunteiian  Oration  for  the  year  1818, 
delivered  before  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons in  London;  by  John  Abemetbyk 
F.R.S.  8va    28.6d.       ^ 

MISCELLANIES. 

The  Quarterly  Review,  No.  XXXVIIL 
The  Second  Edition  (making  in  all  Four- 
teen Thousand  Seven  Hundred  and  Fifty 
Copies  printed)  to  which  is  now  adMed,  a 
complete  Copy  of  the  Oiigmal  Bill  for  m- 
pointing  a  Commission  to  inquire  into  the 
Abuses  in  Charities,  Ax.  as  it  was  first 
printed  after  its  introduction  into  the  House» 
Svo.  6s.  New  Editions  of  the  former 
Numbers  have  been  again  reprinted,  and 
Subscribers  aro  thus  enabled  to  complete 
their  Sets.  Any  Number  may  now  be  had. 
separately,  price  6s. 

Tables,  by  which  are  exhibited,  atone 
view,  all  the  Divisions  of  each  Circle  on 
the  Dividmg  PUte  of  the  Small  Wheel  of 
the  Lathe ;  intended  as  a  Companion  to  the 
Drilling  Frame;  by  C.  H.  Rich,  Esq.; 
Author  of  Spedmeos  of  Omamentd  Tum- 
ing.    4to.    9s.  bds 

Warden  Refiited ;  being  a  defence  of  the 
British  navy  against  the  misrepreBentatioiis 
of  his  work,  entitled  a  Statistical,  &c.  View 
of  the  United  States.    Svo.    Si.  6d. 

Letters  from  the  North  of  Italy,  addren- 
ed  to  Henry  Hallam,  Esq.;  by  WilUam 
Stewart  Rose.    2  vols.  Svo.    ISs. 

Treasures  of  Thought,  from  de  Stad  Hol- 
stein ;  to  which  are  prdBxed,  Cursory  Re- 
marks upon  her  Writings,  and  a  Monodtr 
on  her  Death ;  by  the  author  of  A£fecdon*a 
Gift,  Ax.  ISmo.    5s. 

Kalila  and  Dimna;  or,  the  FaUes  ef 
Btdpai,  trandated  from  the  Arabic ;  by  the 
Rev.  Wyndham  Knatchbull,  A.  M.  8vo. 
14e. 

The  Speech  of  the  Rifj^t  Hon.  George 
Canning,  President  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol, &c  &c,  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  Thursday  March  4,  1819,  in  proposhig 
Votes  of  Thanks  to  the  Maiqma  of  Hast- 
ings,  and  die  British  Army  in  India—- 
Is.  fid. 

Proposals  for  an  Eoonomieal  and  Secure 
Currency ;  with  Observations  on  Ae  Profits 
of  the  Bank  of  Kndand ;  by  David  Bicar- 
do,  M.  P.  The  Thud  Editkm,  8vo.  4e.  fid. 

The  Question  Concerning  the  Deprecia- 
tion of  our  Currency  stated  and  examined  ; 
by  W.  Huskisson,  M.  P.  The  Ninth  £di. 
tioD>  Svo.    59, 
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A  Statklkd»  ]Witkd«  ud  HktMical  Ae. 
ciHBttff  tlw  United  Stalsi  of  Amerioi,  from 
As  period  «r  Ike  flm  Owhwiii erimi  to  the 
mmtBHia^  «b  a mvplMi ;  by  O. B.  War- 
dn,  kle  Gonnl  Ibr  die  Unifted  Sunoi  at 
Pang, 3 ^rob 8n>.    £2«8b 

Leetoieo  an  the  Bo^irii  Comic  Wriicn, 
ddifCBed  at  the  Sumy  Inslittttian ;  by 
WiBkm  HazUtt.    8fo.*    10b  6d.  bda. 

A  VJndkatinn  of  the  Univenity  of  Cam* 
MgB,  from  the  Rcflectioiit  of  Sir  James 
Sdvaid  Smidi,  Fiesident  of  the  Linnean 
Soddy.  tontttned  in  a  Pamphlet  entitled 
**  Cenademftiona  nnectiQg  Cambiidget 
ftc** ;  by  the  Rev.  James  Hcuy  Monk* 
B.D.  Fdhnr  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  Col* 
kfe»  and  R^;his  Pmfessor  of  Greek  in  the 
Univessliy  of  Csmbri^e.  The  Second 
Edition,  Svo.    3s.  6d. 

Qpsxteriy  Joomal  of  Seienee»  Liteiature« 
Md  iha  Alts,  Nnnte  XIII.  ibr  April,  Sfo. 
7s.  6d. 

FaaaiPnicmiti  of  the  Treatment  of  Na. 
pobon  Bonqperte  in  St  Helena  i  being  the 
sonltof  Bfimite  Inquiries  and  Personal  Ra- 
seudM  in  that  Ishuid,  with  3  news,  Svo. 

The  6m  Blow  Pipe ;  or.  Art  of  Fuskm, 
bf  baauBg  the  Gaseous  Constitnents  of 
Water;  giring  the  Histosy  of  the  PhikMO- 
fUad  Appentas  so  denommated:  The 
moo6  <)f  Anskgy  in  its  openUkms  to  the 
Natare  of  Voioffloes,  togetner  with  an  A^ 
pendix,  eontsiniDg  an  Account  of  Expen- 
menu  with  die Bkm  Pipe ;  br  EdwaiaDa- 
niei  Claris,  LL.D.  in  1  ▼oL  Svo.  Price 
^6d.bdfc 

The  Tamme ;  a  tale;  by  Lord  Brron, 
to  vlndi  is  added,  an  Account  of  his  Lovd- 
sbm's  residence  in  the  Island  of  MytHene, 
9vDu    4a.6d. 

Eemys,  Biognphicd,  Literary,  Moral, 
and  Critical;  by  the  Rev.  John  Evans. 
Ys.ed. 

Matenal  Conversations,  by  Madame  Du- 
ficnoy,  on  Besa^*  Passion  i  Courage,  Jus* 
tioe,  deuieu^.  Moderation,  Perseverance, 
Rielies,  Love  of  Country,  &c.    4e. 

KOVELS. 

Zeal  and  Experience ;  a  Tale.  2  vols. 
Itoow    10s.  6d.  bds. 

The  Express.    S  vols  ISmo.    15b. 

Oakwood  Hall,  a  novd ;  including  a  de- 
scription of  the  Lakes  of  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland,  and  a  part  of  South  Wales ; 
by  Catherine  Hutton,  3  vols  ISma  1(Sb.  6d. 

The  Prioiy  of  Berkenhead,  a  tale  of  tlie 
14(h  century ;  by  Thomas  Whitby,  ISmo. 

The  Peasant  of  Auburn;  or,  the  Old 
Man's  Tale.    Svo.    48. 6d. 

Albany ;  a  Novd.  3  vols  Ifmo.  16a. 
6d. 

Les  Psxvenus,  ou  Les  Avcntures  de  Ju- 
Bcn  Dchnonrs.  Eerite  par  Lni-Meme.  Par 
Madame  La  Comtesse  deGenlis.  3  torn. 
Itoo.    ISs. 
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POKTKT. 

The  Woriu  of  the   Ri^t  Hon . 
Byioi.    VoL  7.  foolsci^.    7s. 


Loid 


Lines  written  at  AmpthiD  Park, 
cap  Bvob    6s. 

A  Poem,  entitled  the  Stage,  addressed  to 
BCr  Farm,  containing  Strictures  on  various 
Acton ;  by  J.  Brown,  Esq.    2b.  6d. 

The  Banooet;  a  Humonins  Didactic 
Poem,  in  three  Cantos;  with  Notes  and 
an  engraved  Frontispiece.    Svo.    5s.  6d. 

Clio's  Protest ;  or,  the  Picture  Varnish- 
ed; with  other  POems;  by  the  late  Right 
Hon.  R.  B.  Sheridan.    8va    ts.  6d. 

Human  Lift  ;  a  Poem ;  by  Samual  Ro- 
gars.    OS.  oQ. 

The  Dessert  and  the  Tea;  being  a  Se. 
quel  to,  and  by  the  Authoro^  ••  The  Ran- 
quet"  Illustrated  with  Notes  and  £le» 
gant  Rnrnviogi.    Svow    ds.  6d. 

Tom  Crih*s  Memorial  to  Congress,  with 
a  Preface,  Notes,  and  Appendix  ;  by  one 
of  the  Fancy*  Ibolacap  Svo.    5s.6d. 

POLITICS. 

A  Short  Defence  of  the  Whigs  ftom  the 
Imputations  attempted  to  be  cast  upon  them 
durmg  the  late  Election  for  Westminster. 
ls.6£ 

On  the  Principles  of  Political  Eeonoi^ 
and  Taxation ;  by  David  Rkaido,  M.  P. 
The  Second  Editk>n,  Svo.    lis. 

A  Second  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  Ro- 
bert Peel,  M.  P.  for  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford, on  the  Causes  of  the  Increase  of  Paa- 
perism,  and  on  the  Poor  Laws ;  by  one  ef 
his  Constituents.    3s.  6d. 

Letters  ftom  the  Count  Las  Cases,  con- 
sisting of  a  letter  to  Prince  Luden  Bona- 
parte, with  an  account  of  the  circumstances 
attending  his  arrest  and  removal  ftom  St 
Hdena.  With  an  appendix  of  official  cor- 
respondenoe  with  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  &c.i^ 
Sva    Ss. 

Areopagitica,  a  Speech  to  the  Parliament 
of  England,  for  the  Liberty  of  Unlicensed 
printu^;  by  John  Milton;  with  remarks 
and  notes,  by  T.  Holt  Whiter    Svo.    14a. 

Facts  and  Observations  rdative  to  Cana- 
da. Proving  that  the  British  Cohmies  pos- 
sesB  superior  advantages  to  emigrants  com- 
psured  with  the  United  States  of  America  ; 
by  C.  F.  Greece.    Svo.    56. 

Defence  of  the  Poor  Laws,  with  a  Pboi 
for  die  Suppresricm  of  Mendirity,  and  for 
the  Estabushment  of  Universal  Parochial 
Benefit  Sodeties;  by  Samud  Roberta.    2s. 

Radical  Refonn;  Restoratkm  of  Usurped 
Rigfate ;  by  George  Ensor,  Svo. 

THSOLOGT. 

Lyra  Davidis;  or,  a  New  Tmndation 
and  Exposition  of  the  Psahns  i  grounded 
on  the  Prindples  adopted  in  die  posthu- 
mous work  of  the  late  Bishop  Horsley ; 
viz.  that  these  Sacred  Oiades  have,  for  the 
most  part,  an  hnmediate  reference  to  Christ, 
and  to  the  Eventa  of  his  first  and  second 
Advent;  by  the  Rev.  John  Fry,  B.A.t 
Rector  of  Deiford  in  Letoestershire,  and 
Author  of  a  New  TransUrtion  and  Expod- 
tion  of  the  Cantidcs,  Eipodtory  Lectuzes 
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on  St  Paiil*!  BjMide  to  the  Biwmbi,  Ac. 
8to.    IS&bds. 

A  ChunhioMi'i  Seoood  Bpittle;  witfa 
NotM  and  UhutntioiM;  by  iht  Aitthar  of 
Bdigio  Clorid.    t^va    ^  6iL 

Pntctical  Scnnoni  oa  Vwiom  Subjtots, 
chiefly  designed  to  iUnilnite  Mid  enforce  tiM 
Frindple  ofChiistisn  lleqposibUity,  0va. 

.  An  Analyas  of  the  Fifth  Book  of  HocdK- 
er*6  KodeoMticol  Polity ;  being  a  portica- 
lar  DefiBOce  of  the  Churah  of  EngUnd ;  by 
the  RcY.  B.  Kennioott,  A.B.  8vo.    Sb. 

•  Senncni  pieeched  in  the  Tboo  Cbureh, 
GlMgow ;  by  Thomas  Chahnen,  U.D.  8vo. 

Familiar  Dinertations  on  Theotogicol  and 
Moral  Subjects ;  by  the  Re?.  W.  Banow, 
LL.D.  and  P.R.8.  8to.     lOs.  6d. 

Di  MaBt*8  edition  of  die  Book  of  Com* 
mon  Prayer,  with  Notes,  Explanatory, 
Practical,  and  Historical,  in  one  4to  vol 
Part  I.  priee  4s.  on  medium  paper,  and  86. 
on  loyaL 

TOPOO&APHY. 

Views  in  Sussex,  consisting  of  Scenery  in 
the  Bape  of  Hastings ;  by  J.  M.  Turner, 
&C.  &c.     Royal  folio.     £% 

A  Toiir  through  Sidly  in  the  year  1815 ; 
by  George  RusselL  Illustrated  by  a  mi^ 
and  plates.    Svo.    91s. 
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No.  I.  of  the  Monthly  JooimI  of  Noto 
Voyages  and  Timvels ;  oMmining  the  com* 
plete  Journal  of  an  Ofiioer  s^sgnd  m  the 
late  Voyageof  Dinoveiy  toUw  Noith  Polew 
Ss.  sd.  or  3s.  6d.  bds. 

Matrative  of  a  Voyage  to  the  Spnish 
Main,  in  the  Ship  Two  Filends,  the  Cap- 
ture  of  Amelia  Ishmd  by  M'Gicgor'i 
fbives,  and  dicir  IMakidgiiieiit  bv  the  Ame» 
lican  troops  $  with  Aneoiotes  ilnislradvc  of 
the  Manners  and  HaUti  of  the  Shninoie 
Indians,  and  a  Detail  of  the  Trial  and 
Execution  of  Arbuthnot  and  Amtnister.  8  vo. 

A  Voyage  ( 
Orders  of  the . 

ships  IsabeUa  and  Alexander,  tor  tHa  par* 
pose  of  exploring  Baffin's  Bay,  and  taimiir* 
mg  into  the  probability  of  a  North- Woat 
Passage ;  by  Captain  John  Ross,  R.  N. 
with  38  coloured  pUites,  maps,  flharia,  &e. 
4to.    i:3:13:6. 

A  Tour  through  Sidly.  n  the  year  1815  ; 
by  George  Russdl,  of  his  Majesty's  OIBoo 
of  Works,  illustrated  by  a  map,  and  18  In- 
teresting pUns  and  views,  SvOb    £l.  Is. 

The  Personal  Narrative  of  M.  de  Hubs* 
boldt's  Travek  to  the  Equfatoctial  R^giooa 
of  the  New  Continent,  during  dio  yeaao 
IT99-1804;  translaled  by  Helen  Mam 
Williams,  under  the  f 
of  the  author.    VoL  IV.  Sfo.    18s.' 


Aroutnnocana  Amowsia'.  »vo. 
;of  Diseovery,  made  under  the 
le  Admiralty,  in  his  Majesty** 
a  and  Alexander,  ibr  tfie  pur* 
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Tjse  Edinburgh  Encydopicdia;  conduct- 
ed by  David  Brewster,  LL.D.  VqL  XIII. 
Pwtl.    £l,  Is. 

Edi^bui|{h  Christian  Instructor,  No  CV. 
for  Aprfl  1819.     Is.  6d. 

ComnwQtaries  on  the  Law  of  Scotland 
vespecting  Crimes ;  by  David  Hume,  Es^. 
Advocate  $  in  2  vols  4to.  The  second  edi- 
tion, revised  and  enlarged.    £%n  4s. 

A  Sermon  preached  m  the  Church  of  Ler- 
wick, before  the  Zetland  Auxiliary  Bible 
Society;  by  the  Rev.  John  Menzies,  mi- 
nister of  that  parish.    Is. 

A  Sermon,  by  John  Graham,  parodual 
tMcher  of  Roseneath.     Is. 

A  Guide  to  the  Clergy ;  by  M.  A.,  D.  D. 
4#. 

lUiistrations  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in 
^iree  parts:  1.  From  the  Geography  of 
the  Kast ;  2-  From  the  Natura}  History  of 
the  F.ast ;  3.  From  the  Customs  of  Anaent 
and  Modem  Nations  \  bv  the  Rev.  Georoe 
Paxtoo,  Professor  of  Theology  under  me 
Goneral  Associato  Synod,  E^buigh,  2  vols 

Sw.     £1,^8. 

The  t.pi&tles  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  trans- 
hrted  from  the  Greek,  and  ^rraogi-d  in  the 
order  in  which  the^  were  probabiv  written. 
Part  Firrt.  consistmg  of  tnose  which  were 
written  before  bis  6ist  imprisonment  at 
Rome;  with  expbnttivy  Notes,  &c.  8va  ISs. 

Substance  of  a  Spe^,  delivered  befoire 
Ac  CommisqoD  of  the  General  AwemUly  of 
th«  Church  of  Scotland^  on  the  Erection  of 


new  Churches  in  the  Highlands  and  Islanda 
of  Scotland)  with  a  copious  Explanatory 
Ap{x;ndix ;  b^  the  Rev.  A.  Irvine.  D.  Du 
nunister  of  Little  Dunkdd.    2s. 

Cause  and  Eficct ;  or  Nature's  Prooft  of 
a  Divine  Creator :  a  poem  ;  by  the  Rev. 
Robert  Moffat.    5s. 

Lays  of  Affection ;  by  Margaret  Blown. 
8s. 

A  Geographical  and  Statistwal  Descrip- 
tion of  Scotland,  containing  a  general  Sur« 
ve^  of  that  Kingdom..— its  diroato,  moun- 
tains, lakes,  rivers,  products,  population, 
manufactures,  commerce,  refigion,  litera- 
ture, government,  revenue,  history.  A  do- 
seription  of  everv  county — ^its  extent,  aofl, 
products,  minerals,  antiquities,  seats ;  with 
an  ap|iropriate  table  to  <ach  county ;  and  a 
statisucal  account  of  every  narish,  accom* 
panied  by  an  accurate  and  eiegant  map  of 
Scotland ;  to  which  are  added,  several  tablea 
to  illustrato  the  work ;  by  James  Playfair* 
D.  D.,  P.  R.  S.,  and  F.  A  .S.  Edinbux]^  ; 
Principal  of  the  United  Cdkge  of  St  An- 
drews, and  Historiogn^her  to  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  Kegent,  2  vols  Svow 
^l,4e. 

An  Answer  to  a  Pamphlet,  entidod  tho 
Medical  School  of  Edinbu^  ;  containii^ 
Remarks  on  the  present  aboniioable  prac- 
tice of  Raising  the  Dead.     Is. 

The  Sadducec,  or  a  Review  of  some 
Pamphlets  lately  jpublished  on  .important 
subjects :  by  Mr  YoricL    6d. 
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AbneflMivo^llie  Into  Dwmoq  of  A  Fant  B«dc  tf  GiMHMlm,  ftr  th*^ 

Hie  Gmnl  AmuUj  of  the  Chindi  of  «f Sdioola and pnv«te fdAnl    SkMr 

SBotlMMUiBiffiBiciieetotlieeaninaaf  Hm  HhiImii  Gii«Hi|r,  •  NwnMifti  vatn&bv 

]icv.JolniM«DonU,  Uiqohftiti  byJolw  Mr  AUw  to  iUutteiile  tl»  ml^  <tf  «D,  ^ 

lluDio»iiiiiitti«rofUMGoqpcl,KMcfaaido.  kivPtiniiopBawttdubkii^;  «itb«ift(h^ 

4d.  ipg  of  the  pieliiK*  4io*    ili. 

TlioPocfMiaAeiiMiMoftlielitteDrJolm  MciiM»«tf  theCidedonkii.itoicHlteal 

Lqpdm,  trith moDain  of  his  life;  bylke  fiodoljr,  iTob8¥abwkh£B«ifBi9fe^l,«. 

Bev.  Jmdm  M<atim»  8v»    !&.  The  Smi^gWit,  »  Tale  docimiiw  «f  tko 

Bcport  of  the  kte  iBteNitiiig  Debole  in  fiw  eeeitt  MeanenrfScodMiJ- a»«hiflm^ 

the!H^ofCoiiineni,«BWj.  Meefcm.  18..                          -«-«-«..  t-i  lawt 

Mh'k  Motkn  fo  A  Conmitlee  to  oouider  Old  TapeMiy,  «  Tele  of  Reel  life.  8 

tkH  wot  of  the  Pcoal  Uw  which  luhjeeti  Tide  ISmob    12a. 

Grimnale  to  the  piinlihmcnt  of  Oceth.  TheJoanielof  a Seldieff ef  Ihe  Siet  o» 

le.  6d.  GbMgoer  Resimait  H.  L.  L.  ten  1806  to 

The  Nev  Genenl  Adae,  No  1.     lOe.  1815,  ISmo.    5a. 

The  Neir  ClaaBCBl  Adae,  No  1.    lOi.  Laing'e  Cotelogue  «tf  Booke  ftr  181fii  le. 

The  Edabnigh  Monthly Beview,  Nov.  Bleck*a  Gatokgoe of  Boeka  Iter iai9.  lik- 


Nem  ForeigH  Worki^  imported  by  TreutUl  €nd  Wurtz^  Soko-S^uare,  Idmdo^ 

SucovoE  de  Sismondi,  Nouveaux  Prin-  t^  de  THebreu;  piecedees  d'une  iiitio- 

eqpci  d^Ecanoinie  Politique  on  de  la  Rich-  ducdon  et  du  Voyage  de  Benjamin  de  Tu- 

cne  dana  ses  rapporta  a?ec  la  population,  9  dele ;  siuvies  des  notes  et  de  dissertationa 

Tola  8va    £\,  qui  peuvent  servk  a  rmtellig^ioe  de  la  Bi- 

Comie  Volney,  L'AUebet  Euiop^  ep-  ble,  4  vols  12mo.    £l. 

pfiqae  eux  liaiyuea  Aaiatiques.    Ouvn4^  Daudebard  de  Fenissac  Hiatoire  natui^ 

fi&cntairey  ut£  &  tout  voyageur  en  Asiet  die  des  MoUusques  terrestres  et  fluviaiilea» 

8fo.    lOi.  daas^  d'apres  les  caraeteres  easentiels  que 

Jouidein,  Rechefches  Critiques  sur  Tage  pesentent  ces  animauz  et  leurs  coquill^ 

ci  rorigfne  dca  tzaductiona  Latinea  d*Aria«  LiTiaiaoo  1.  in  4tOf  avec  fig.  notre^    £l. 

tete,  et  car  des  Commentatres  Grecs  ou  — i....-  petit  in  folio   avec  %. 

Acabca  employ^  par  lea  docteura  Scholai-  color.    £2,  % 

tiqoes ;  Ouvzage  couronne  par  rAcademie  \*  This  work  will  extend  to  about  30 

dee  laaoriiitioDa  et  BeUes-Letlves,  8vo.  lOa,  livraisons ;  the  subscription  iriU  he  cbsed 

VUkmain,  Hiatorie  de  Cromwell,  d'aprda  after  the  15th  of  June  next,  when  the  (ptioe 

lea  MteoiKB  do  tempa  et  les  Recueils  par-  will  be  doubled. 

Ictoontaires,  2  vola  8vo.     £l.  Voyage  en  Perse  fiiite  dans  les  annee^ 

TiiBD^  Ceremonies'  an  Japan  pour  lea  1807,  8,  9,  en  tiaversant  la  Natolie  et  le 

oariagee  et  lea  fun^railles,  5x.  Svow  avec  Mesopotunie,  2  voLs  8va    £l,  1. 

16  pkuKhes  20  ooloiiees.    £2.  Comte  Laiyuinais,  Lea  Constitutiona  de 

Montfam,  Essais  sur  Ui  Litt&ature  des  toos  les  nations,  torn.  1.  Constitutions  deU 

HtewiT.— Rachel—- Le    Meurtrier.— Les  France,  8vo.    lOs. 
fwiebrefc—N6h^mie;  Narrations  imi- 
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Sagar*    T&z  denu^id  for  Mueoimdoeft  hea  been  rather  hmitcd*  the  markd  dull*  ai|d 

The  request  contfaiuee  chiefly  fer 
'    ;,aiicEi 


j  rather  been  imptovhig,  and  tho 
t  refined  nunkelniv  he  statod  aa 
heavy.  There  are  firar  sales  of  fioseign  Sugirs.  East  India  8qgan  go  off  at  varionanriees^ 
The  advioes  ftom  the  West  Indies  in  general  repreaent  the  craps  ae  very  hacfcwi,  and 
the  weather  very  unfltveurable  Ibr  taalong  Sugar*  owing  to  the  eontinned  leinai  Th« 
crop  Buet  therefofe  be  teiy  hile,  and  no  greit  Mpply  of  Sugar  ceo  be  oq^ected  bafoie  tiie 
mondb  of  June.  Molsssct  are  declining,  and  meet  a  heavy  salc-sCattMi.  The  laige  ^ee^ 
rivals  «f  Cotton,  announced  some  days  ago,  had  the  effect  of  deprsssifig  the  market  It 
aeema  to  be  the  genanl  opinion  that  the  pricea  must  yet  decline  fonwdcTihjy^    The  quan* 
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Iftj  importad  eoBliinifli  to  be  very  great  About  a  fbrtaight  aoo,  above  90,000  packagaa 
wa«  imiKirted  into  Livenool  in  the  coinse  of  a  few  days.  The  total  quantity  unpotted 
during  me  ibnt  qoaner  of  the  present  year  amounts  to  194,277  padcages,  which  exceeds 
the  correspondsng  quazter  of  last  year,  in  the  port  of  Liverpool  alone,  by  27,095  packages. 
Unlets  the  oonsumpt  oontinuod  to  be  very  great  and  inereasinff,  thb  immense  importatkm 
must  have  sunk  the  price  uncommonly  low,  which  has  not  hitheito  been  the  case  m  all  the 
aimsaor  kinds.  Considcnble  puidiases  have  latdy  been  effiscted  for  export  and  on  speca- 
Mon,  which  hsve  given  the  market  a  firmer  aspect,  but  this  is  believed  can  only  hie  &r 
die  mommt.  r^f.  There  has  been  very  little  business  done  in  the  Coflbe  market  te 
some  time,  either  by  public  sales  or  private  contract.  The  prices  remain  stationary,  and 
M  the  latest  period  may  be  stated  a  shade  higher  than  at  a  previous  period.  For  fereigD 
there  appears  few  buyers.— Com.  The  market  for  all  kinds  of  grain  continues  dull  and 
greatly  depressed.  Wheat  continues  to  fall  in  price.  Barler  is  in  sudi  a  complete  state 
of  atagnation  that  no  sales  can  be  effected.  Oats,  Beans,  «nd  Peasare  also  dull  and  rather 
lower.  The  demand  ibr  Bast  India  Rice  continues  considerable.  The  appearance  of  the 
Grain  market  is  alti^ether  very  unfavourable  for  the  holders.  The  present  fine  seed-time 
and  eariy  spring  affords  the  strongest  prospects  that  these  will  be  succeeded  by  an  early 
sad  abundant  harvest,  which  will  be  a  great  refief  to  the  manufarturing  dasses,  suffering 
from  dull  trade  and  low  wages.— 7V)6a<rco.  There  is  no  alteration  in  the  price  of  Tobacco* 
aeveral  considerable  shipments  are  making  to  France. — TaUow.  There  is  little  variation 
in  the  price  of  foreign  Tallow.— Avm,  Brandy ,  and  Geneva,  The  market  for  Rum  is 
again  become  heavy,  and  prices  on  the  decline.  Brandy  and  Geneva  remain  without  al- 
teration, and  the  market  may  be  stated  as  heavy.— >fFinf.  A  very  considerable  rise  has 
Utely  taken  pliice  on  Port  Wine.  The  vintage  of  last  year  fell  very  short  from  the  expec- 
tations formed  of  it  at  an  early  period,  and  the  quality  is  also,  upon  trial,  foimd  to  be  of 
an  inferior  kind.  Higher  prices  therefore  are  anticipated.  Madeira  is  also  advancing  ui 
price,  owing  to  the  ereat  demand  for  that  kind  of  wine. 

In  the  other  artides  often  enumerated  there  is  no  alteration  suffident  to  merit  notice. 
Notwithstanding  the  great  importations  of  timber  from  different  quarters,  this  article  may 
be  stated  as  scarce.    The  demand  is  certainly  very  extensive. 

*  The  public  frmds,  which  were  greatly  depressed,  have  recovered  considerably,  and  still 
looking  upwards  steadilv  tliough  dowly.  Money  is  more  abundant  on  the  Stock  Exchange 
than  at  the  date  of  our  last  Report.  Still  a  great  stagnation  remains  in  die  raanufoctur  ng 
and  commercial  world.  This  is  likely  to  continue  for  some  time  longer.  The  causes  we 
have  formerly  endeavoured  to  point  out  One  of  these,  the  great  losses  by  Cotton,  con- 
tinues to  act,  though  in  a  lesser  degree.  The  loss  also  upon  Grain  must  have  been  very 
great;  the  importation  in  1817  amounted  in  value  to  £6,403,893,  and  m  1818  to 
£10,908,142.  The  amount  of  all  this  b  money  on  the  produce  of  our  industry  sent  out 
of  the  country,  and  the  loss  upon  Grain  and  upon  Cotton  are  tfierefore  total  losses  to  the 
oommonity,  as  weU  as  to  the  mdividuais  concerned.  Therefore  these  losses  press  harder 
upon  the  commercial  world  than  any  other  amongst  our  numerous  branches  of  trade. 

Course  of  BxchanffS^  April  2.— Amsterdam,  11  :  7  :  2  IT.  Antwerp,  II :  9.  Ex. 
Hamburgh,  34 : 4 :  2^  U.  Frankfort,  142  Ex.  Paris,  24  :  25 :  2  C.  Bourdeaux,  24 :  25. 
Madrid,  39  effecL  Cadiz,  3Di  effect  Gibraltar,  34.  Leghorn,  51}.  Genoa,  47).  Malta, 
£0.  Naples,  41].  Palermo,  123  per  oz.  Oporto,  58.  Rio  Janeiro,  61.  Dublin,  124- 
Cork,  12).    Agio  of  the  Bank  of  HoUand,  2. 


Prices  of  Gold  and  SUuer,  per  os.— Portugal  gold,  in  com,  jCO  :  0 : 0.  Fordmi  gold* 
in  bars,  £4:1: 0.  New  doubloons,  £0  :0 :  a  New  dollan,  Os.  Od.  Silver,  m  banb 
Os.0d. 


Weekfy  Price  ofStodu^  from  U  to  SOih  March  1819. 
2d.  9th.  16th.  23d. 


SOth. 


Bank  stock,  ..«^.>.^^.^ 

3  per  cent  reduced, . 

3  per  cent  consols,^ 

4>  per  cent  < 

5  per  cent  navy  ann.. 

Imperial  3  per  cent,  a 

Inmastock,^ 


BxefaequeiSbills,  2d.  p.d.^ 
Consols  for  aoc.  ......^..^...^ 

American  3  per  cent...^ 

I  newloan,6p.e. 

Fitnch  6  per  ooitj^  #imw«m» 


262  261 
734  74J 
72f  73| 
92f  9: 


734  744 
105  lO^ 


y^  t 

105}  1041 


221 

15  10  pr. 
8  19dk 
734 


1  2dis. 
7411 


39  pr. 
3  Idis. 


27  21  pr. 
6  7di8. 
74|54 


74t 

10414 


66  15 


1819.;} 
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Ill 


SDGAR.1fill 

&P.t>ryl 

Mid.  food,  and  fine  mk 

raw  and  very  ftw,    . 
Bdlaed,  Doab.  Loaves 

Powderdittc^ 

Slof^  ditto. 


Lsne  ditto, 

Cn&dLmn.  , 
MOLASSES,  Briliib,    cwt. 
COFFEE,  Jamaica   .    art. 

Ord.  good,  and  fine  ord. 


ICd.  good,  and  fine  mid. 
Dtttdv  rrti«a  and  very  ord 

Old.  good,  and  fine  ovd. 

Midi  good,  aud  fine  mid. 
St  DmvnflCS 

PIMEin^  (in  Bond)      DX 
SPIRITS, 

Jam.  Rum,  16  a  P.  gall. 


Geneva. 
Ana, 
WINES, 


76 
80 
9f 

150 
118 
117 
111 

106 
6S 
35 

ISO 
133 
116 
1« 
136 
140 
9 


3tl0d  4s  Od 
5  6  6  0 
3  6  8  8 
7    8     8    0 


daxct,  lit  OtowtiM,  hhd. 
PtetinlHed,  pipe. 

SpaShWbiCe^         bott. 
TaienA.  pipe* 


LOGWOOD,  J 


Canuimrtija 
FUSTIC,  Am 

Cobn,       •  ,        ^ 

INDIGaCanecacflne,  lb. 
TIMBKB,  Amer.  Pine,  fooc 

DittoOak,       . 

ChriatiaBand  (dut,  paid) 

Hootent  Maliqnny 
■D^  ditto 


bri. 


PITCH,  FtengD,   -    art. 

TALLOW,  Rm.  YcL  Cand. 

Home 
HEMF^Riga 


St 
TAR. 


FLAX> 

Riga  ThiM.  ^  Dim.  Rak. 

Dttteh. 

Izlrii.       .       .       . 

MATS,ARbang«l,   .    100. 

BRISTLES, 
Pdcdboii^  FfnCi^     art. 

ASHES,  PMcn.  Pearl, 

Montraal  ditto. 

Pot,      . 
OIL^Wbale,      .      .  ton. 

Cod. 
TOBACCO,  rogin.  floe,  lb. 
Middlii!^,       .       .       . 
lofeilor, 
COTTONS.  Bowed  Geoqi. 
SeaIdaBd,flna^      . 
OoodC;       . 
MlddJfiM,     . 
Demcfan  and  BeiUoe, 
West  India, 


LEITH. 


to     — 

90 
96 
160 
»6 
IfS 
116 
111 
66 
36 

lit 

147 

vn 

135 
114 


60 
48 
34 

30 
60 


£9  — 
9  10       — 

10  — 

m  II 

IS  11 
9s  6d  lis  6d 

S    3  S    6 


5    0 
S    4 

1    8 


83 


70 


4  6 

5  3 
1    4 


74  - 

60  130 

58  6S 

85  — 

15  0     16  0 

44  45 

56  37 

46  48 

35  36 
87<p.W.) 

11  IS 

10  10^ 

9  10^ 


GLASGOW. 

68      to    7S 
74  90 

91  84 


116  ISO 

110  lis 

103  108 

60  61 

33  34 


130 
145 

1S8 
I4i 

5 


3i  9d    SslOd 


118 
131 


120 
134 


7    0    7    7 

7  10    7  15 

8  10    9    0 


8    6    9    6 


0  10    1    8 

1  S    3    0 


70 


5S 
60 


44 

36 

I 

1  3 
3  3 
S  10 

2  7 


;liverpool.|  london. 

Dunss. 

63    ta 

74     70     to     73 

£1  10   0 

'  75 
1  91 

90     75             84 
94  !  86             88 

1  _ 

—  ;i40            153 

1  — 

—  ;104            118 

120 

12S   101            115 

120 

124    103            105 

108 

114    101             104 

60 

63 

96              97 

r 

3S  6      33  0 

•    7    6* 

1 

f 

190            1S5 

■» 

1 

138            150 

2,   0  0  n 

■Uncertain.^ 

100            ISO 
1S5            130 

140            150 

I 

115            1S5 

8 

84  ,  8*               8^ 

0    0    9i 

3s  9d 

4t3d 

3t  4d    4f6d 

0    8    li 

m^ 

4   3      5    6 

{1:1}    Sl?i5| 

-« 

— 

3    4      3    6 

^ 

^m 

15    6       — 

_^ 

_ 

£35        65    0 

rB.S.\?l43  18    0 
\P.S./pl48    4    6 

^ 

«      50        58    0 

—  30        65    0 

-  S5        38    0 

rB.S.l?  95  11    0 
|F.S.JB  98  16    0 

- 

-     50       53    0 

fB.S.\       96  13    0 
\F.S./      99  16    6 

7    0 

7  10   7  15      8    0 

0    9    ^ 

7  10 

•    15   8    0      8    5 

8    0 

8  10   9    0     10    0 

8    0 
10    0 

—    11  U     12    0 
10  10  14     0    11  10 

}         1    4    6i 

«       lUs  Od  10    6 

g     0    0    4| 

r  6 

S    8 

—               — 

p      0    S    41 

— 

— 

.m.                               _ 

r.    0   5^ 

r§ 

i^e 

S    0 

T  5    1  7 

16       1  10 

S     3  16    0 
P      8  14    2 

14    6  16    6 

^20             - 

{rlsi/'S    1^  2  llj 

17    0  18    0 

SO              - 

••    —       n 

— 

— 

10    6        — 

/B.S.\S    1    8    6 
\F.S./F    1  10    1 

71 

— 

68    0       70 

0    3    2 

, 

^ 

M9    0        H 

{f!s.*}|    0  10    4 

46 

47 

45     0        46 

— 

— 

82    0        - 
70             '90 

fRS.l  9    0    0    4  a 

|f.s./}1   0   0   7X 

- 

- 

£4    5     4  10 

/B.S.\        13    9 
iF.S.;        1    4Ui 
/B.S.\        0    3    6| 

mm, 

^ 

14  10        — 

1f.S./        0    3  III 

— 

— 

41              42 

rB.S.\        0    4    6} 
\F.S./       0    6      4 

58 

•. 

54              56 

}        0    1    7 

40 

43 

46              48 

36 

35             37 

38 

.. 

38              40 

0   7 

0   § 

0s8d     0    8:^ 
1    3^     1    5 

1 

0    5 
0    ii 

. 

0        10 

1    0 

1  7i 

• 

S    3 

S    6* 

1    9      S     6 

1 

S    0 

s  s 

.«          -> 

1     6 

S    9 

~^          m^ 

B.S. 

-    0    8    7 

1    3 

n 

14      17 

'  F.S. 

Sou   » 

1    1 

1114 

? 

1     6 

1    74 

17     19 

I    4 

1    6 

15      16 

. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Bwolish  Baxkruptcies,  announced  between  the  Ist  and 
31it  Maich  1819,  extracted  from  the  London  Gazettes. 


Adams,  S.aod  J.  J.  Waltlororth,  Walsall,  factors 
Andcnoa,  Henry.  Winbolt,  Cuahioo-oouxt,  Broad< 

atreet,  ooal-mcrcliaAt. 
Barnes,  John,  Portwa,  builder 

.  Joseph  and  Cbarics,  Hatfield,  Hertsy  commim 

"irers 


Biffi.Jo 

DRwei 


•t.  J.  Mandiester.  woolIen-«>rd-roanii£Rcturer 
Brodie.  H.  Liverpool,  linen  draper 
Barter,  R.  and  H.  Bishops- Waltham.  Hants,  grocen 
Baas.  J.  Woodford.  EsteiL,  victualler 
BeU,  C  F.  Castle-street.  Bethnal-grccq,  viitualler 
Beer,  W.  Plymouth,  iioomongcr 
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Blake,  J.  Panon'Mmea,  FuUiain,  brewer 
Bamforth,  J.  Jim.  Waai-utio»DeMiie»  Yorkshire, 

butdier 
Bi^ton,  Wr  Comhillt  aoctSoneer 
Booth*  J.  Gknioetter,  eartheDwaronan 
Bumatoo,  W.  Worcester,  hop-merchant 
Burchatl,  R.  ▲fhtoo-wlthin-Mackerfleld,  Lanenter, 


CApril 


Bnimwell,  R.  Newcaatlfrvpoa-Tyne,  baker 

Baker,  S.  Brighton,  lineo-dxaper 

BudLland,  T.  Langley,  Buddnghanuhire,  bride* 

maker 
Barton,  W.  St  Saviour't  Chtirdi-yai4«  upholiterer 
Brooke^  N.  Duke-atreet,  UnccinVinn-flelda,  thoe> 

manufuturer 
Bnnett,  A.  Beniei's^tzeet,  OzfonUtreet,  glaaa- 


Booth,  J.  Chapal-en-Ie'Frith,  Derbyshire,  commoo 


Buih,  H.  Wtek  and  Abion,  Okmeettefkhire,  dealer 
BurmfftcT,  J.  W.  and  €♦  L.  Vldal.  New  Londoo- 

CricMttj  T.  iiakifham^  Kitit*  timbcx-merehant 

Cmu^  J.  U.  llTistoI*  11, fn -factor 

CaeUIcs  W.  aisd  T'   K^idguKi^  Ikr1ton»  Loiifsuliire, 

d»,ler»  \n  wlinn  yam 
Ctuji-iicttt  E.  Wa1coI(  SoinftrtUhtMtfAtiinct  maker 

Campbell*  D«  &^  Hatiict,  ad(1  A.  EUi]LlL<,Okl  Jewry, 

CottQiOt  (i.  SliinchnLeri  pUstcrcT 

C-MDerDiU^  J.  Loucsutrr^  mprfrkout 

CtuovT,  G.  J,  miA  '%\  Gutaci^^  VorKahliTj  coal- 
dealers 

Cocksedge,  T.  A.  Woolpit,  Suflblk,  merchanta 

<!aDk,  W.  P.  Plymouth,  merdiant 

Dobie^  A.  Llverpoid,  mariner 

Dyson,  B.  DoQcaster,  deder  in  com 

Da^aims  P.  and  B.  Winskm,  St  Mary-at-HUl, 
ship  and  insurance  broken 

Daropier,  E.  Primrose-street,  BishopsgBte>without, 
seed-crusher 

Dunnage,  H.  Cokhesier,  miUer 

Didcinson,  W.  Scalby,  Yorkshire,  ooal>nM(diBnt 

Evans.  W.  S.  Chupel-street,  Lamb's  Conduit-street, 
bridilayer 

Emanuel,  A.  Plymouth-dodi,  navy  agent 

Ellis,  R.  Dean-s&eet,  fiouthwark,  pnnriskiD-brohcr 

Fcnner,  R.  FendiurclMtreetChamMrs,  fkmr-fiKlor 

French,  W.  Heaton  Norris,  Lancashire,  cotton- 


Jamieion,  J.  Gtebartreot,  Wappfaig,  BwriiMr 

Jones,  O.  H.  Bedford,  bookMiier 

Kent,  A.  Deptford,  baker 

Knowlcs,  J.  Stroud,  Gkmcestershire,  innholder 

Leslie,  A.  Siae-lane,  Backtacibury,.pR»TisMm-mer* 

chant 
Ivawes,  T.  Amesbory,  Wilts,  conHleakr 
Lea,  W.  Birmingham,  victualler 
Lamb,  J.  R.  Unsworth,  Lancashire,  otUco-arintcr 
MlaU,  M.  Portsea,  merdiant 
M eroer,  J.  Heath-street,  Commerdal^oad,  marincc 
Masters,  J.  Dartfurd,  grooor 
Morton,  J.  Ainsworth,  Laneashire,  cottoa-maau- 

Ikcturer 
Myoock,  H.  Lancaster,  provision-dealer 
Morray,  J.  Bishopsgate«treet,  oordwaiBcr 
MiUer,  R.  Old  Fish-street,  bookseller 
MaodonaU,  R.  Frant,  Suaiex,  shopkeeper 
Mountjoy, Hanweil-nursery,  Ealing,  liiddie- 


Fourorinier,  J.  and  C  Rickmansworth,   paper* 

makers 
Fisher,  G.  Liverpool,  merdiant 
Feaner,  R.  Patemoster-row,  bookseller 
Fleming,  T.  Limdiouse,  MiddleKx,  sugar-refiner 
Caunty  John  and  Thomas,  Armley,  Leeds,  wool* 

len-aianiifkrtuiws 
GronUs,  R.  Broad-street  Buildings,  London,  mer- 

^Joddard,  M.  Stannylands,  Cheshire,  tanner 

Gregsob,  W.  Hull,  merchant 

Guy,  T.  Liverpool,  broker 

Grimes  J.  Bottom,  Lancashire,  upholsterer 

Garland,  I.  Austin-friars,  merdiant 

Harvey,  W.  iun.  Clifton,  Gloucestershire,  board* 
ing-bouse-keeper 

Hendry,  M.  Hull,  mctdiant 

Herbert,  T.  Cheqtiepysrd,  Dowgate-hill,  cotton* 
merdiant 

Heith,  R.  Cheltenham,  carrier 

Howe,  J.  Ftesbury-plaoe,  livery-stable-keeper 

Hayhurst,  W.  Remliiigton,  Yorkshire,  cotton-ma- 
nufacturer 

Houghton,  J.  E.  Fetter-lane,  bulkier 

Hoffman,  J.  Mile-end-road,  brewer 

Harding,  C.  Staflbrd,  cotton-minner 

Hannan,T.  C.  WiAeach,  Cambridge,  Unan-drapcr 

Horwhaw,  T-  Halifax,  Yorkshire,  grocer 

Hellicar,  T.  and  J.  Bristol,  merchanto 

Harding,  Samud  Tufley,  Charies  Oakes,  and  Thos 
WilUngton,  Tamworth,  Stafibrdshire,  banken 

Haward,  J.  Liverpool,  flour-dealer 

Hunt,  J.  Chdtenham,  OloucesUishire,  brandy - 
mcrciumt 

Johnson,  J.  Sheflidd,  draper 


Minoay,  Edmond.  and  Charles  George  Cotteril, 

Vme-street,  Liquor^pond-street,  baoon-merdsanta 

Moore,  Thomas  Ridiard,  Denmark-court,  Strand, 


Moide,  H.  St  Michael,  Bath,  baker 
Nnrris,  J.  Bolton,  Lancashire,  ognfeetioner 
Nelson,  T.  and  £.  Smith,  Bolton,  l)ed-quilt-inanu- 

Csctiuers 
Newton,  U.  Marshall-atreat,  StGconsVfidd,  taylof 
Needes,  J.  Brick-lane,  Spitalfidds,  coal-merchant 
Powell,  P.  Knightsbridge.  broker 
Parker,  J.  Totion,  Hants,  dealer 
Phikerton,  T.  Birehin-lane,  merchant 
Pigot,  W.  Ratdiir-highway,  grocer 
Price,  T.  Asless-mills,  Denb&hshire,  miller 
Pearse,  W.  Blackwell-haU,  factor 
Pearson,  John,  Portsmouth,  mcreer 
Pesrom,  Muria,  and  Joseph,  ArUllery-stieeC,  OM 

ArtUlery-ground,  dealers 
Ped,  J.  Staflbrd,  cotton-spinner 
Parkinson,  T.  sen.  Mill-place,  Scawby,  Unooln- 

shire,  T.  Parkinson,  jun.  Kingston-upon-HulL 

and  J.  Lilly  Sculooates,  Yorkshire,  raff-merchanu 
Raddiflte,  T.  and  J.  Lancaster,  and  J.  and  R.  Rad- 

diflb,  Manchester,  calico-pnnters 
Redfeam,  W.  York,  fancy-manuflicturer 
Rugg,  J.  Bristol,  victualler 
Ramb,  Wm  Lewknor,  Oxfordshire,  fsnncr 
Btubbs,  Wm,  Leek,  StafRmlshire,  iimholdev 
Shnpson,  Fred.  Huddersfiekl,  wool-stapler 
Stanley,  H.  Horridge-end,  Hope,  Dabyshive,  «kiI- 

dealer 
Sibley,  J.  Abchureb-lane.  dryialter 
Stalker.  D.  and  A.  D.  Webb,  LcwlenhaU-street, 

sknpsellers 
Stred,  J.  F.  Budge-row,  stationer 
Sholter,  F.  Steympg,  auctioneer 
Stdne,  J.  Butcher^row,  East  SmlthfleM,  rectifier 
Starkey,  W.  Bethnal-green-road,  bricklayer 
Stephens,  J.  London,  merdiant 
Scudamara^  C.  Mandiester,  wooIlen-cav*4natafli» 

turer 
SYkes,  J. Jun.  York,  fancy-manufacturer 
Taylor,  T.  Leadenhall-street,  master-mariner 
Tuckett,  J.  and  E.  H.  Bristol,  groeen 
Trahair,  T.  Newlyn  West,  ComwaU,  baker 
Tabberer,  A.  Mandiester,  woolkn-cord-inaiiiifte- 

turer 
Tatum,  W.  and  E.  Pahncr,  Flsh-street4iin,  piper- 

stainers 
Turner,  W.  London-road,  Southwark,  stationer 
Thistlewood,  G.  Muscovy-court,  Tower-hill,  Hour* 

CMtor 
^^gers,  W.  R.  Austin  Friars,  meithant 
Wbitebrook,  J.  Chester  and  Staflbrd,  t 
Whatton,  J.  Liverpool,  cattle^lealer 
Webb,  A.  Hammersmith,  coach-nronrfetDr 
Wood,  S.  Bolton,  Lancadilre,  bndttt 
Williams,  D.  Bath,  sadler 
Westwood,  C.  Bristol,  merdiant 
White,  J.  and  W.  Fraicb,  Pevomhire  aU«t,  Ken- 
sington, dyers 
White,  S.  Tunihamjreen,  victualler 
Whitmarsh,  H.  H.  Wingham.  Kent,  maltster 

Williamson,  T.  Ldgh,  Lancashire,  1       '- 

Wright,  W.  KiiUde,  Laaa 

Watson,  H.  Stepney-green, 

WiUoek,  W.  Staflbrd,  ooUou-Sfihiner, 


rYingnain.  ivnii,  mauswr 
h,  Lancashire,  moviskin-dealer 
ie,  Lancaster,  victualler 
<-green,  Miodlesex,  merdiant 


IBIf.3 


Xfgistdf^^COtHtHfftOttU  wUp9f1m 


Its 

Alphabstical  List  of  Scotch  aAWAKirrTciBs,  annoniKTd  between  lit  and  Slst 
March  1819,  extracted  from  the  Edinburgh  Gazette. 

IMdrum.  Roten,  lalfBuOLer.  StAi)dr«w»»DMf 

in  EdinbuxKh 
Madean,  Chirlct,  merchant,  Edtnbuigh 
RiftertMn,  J«lin»  mOTdiuit,  Leith 
Sim,  G.  U.futd  Co.  morcbanu.  Gla^EOw.  and  Gao. 

Maitland  Sim,  the  individual  nutner  thereof 
Stcvemoo,  Thenaas,  trcioer,  Edmburgh 


JUriown  aad M^hiUah,. mndiaati and  ooanute- 
turen  in  GtaMOw,  and  Wm  .\ndenon  and  Wm 
M 'iBlodi,  the Indhridual  partnen  tnaUog  under 


, ,^ ,  Leith 

Bvrie,  Thomas,  merchant,  Edinbuiih 

Chsuito,  Gcoisc,  tanner,  Perth 

Cockbum  and  Baird,  null-wrig hts,  Edinbuzgh 

,  Edinbuigh,  and  Tnomaa 

Andenon,  the 


CadeU,  Thonai,  toeneri 
Caddl  and  Miduel  Andenon, 


Pitcaini,  Uavid. 


mas,  trcioer, 
merchant. 


L«ith 


individual 


Oougiaf.  James,  of  Bimibnie,.aninlividualiiart- 
BeroftheeoiaMnjrtif  Geone  London  and  Co. 

^  etfte»-piiater»  AndetsloB,  m 
1  partner  at  the  concajis  fMttyim  an 
m  of  eaUoo-printing,  under  the  flrm  of 
Ridvud  GiOc^iia  and  Company. 
Galli.  CharksJetrcOer,.  Lcitib 
Hcndcnoo,  Tfiomas  and  WUHam,  and  Co.  mer- 
chants, Edinburgh,  and  John  Weir,  the  surviv- 
'tog  individual  partner  thereof 
"Litton,  Tbomaik  hardware-merchant,  Stirling 
,  Robert,  Ueaeher,  NctheqplBoe 
Bsian  and  AUan,  saddlers,  Crieff,  and  WMIiam 
Jotanitaai,  saddler  there,  and  at  Alva  and  Edinr. 
KwK,  Arthur,  builder  and  riaser  in  Edinburgh 
Kirk,  Wm.  mannftcturer,  Glasgow 
Uiag,  Smith,  and  G&  merchaata  and  caHflDfetet* 
enw  at  Paskholm,  aear  Glasgow 


Hsjr.Robc 
Jooaslan  t 


n,  David,  I 
>icott,  iliimas,  merchant.  Edinburgh 
Taylor,  Jfohn,  merchant,  Westrport,  EdinWwh 
Watt,  David,  wood-mordbmt  and  cabinet-MBier  in 
Hatehinsootown,  GLu^ow 

DIVIDeNDS. 
Blackwood,  Andrew,  and  Co.  meMAanti,  Gla^tow; 

iff  Wm  Dalflleish,  nMnrchant  there,  19th  AprU 
Clerk  and  Koss,  late  merchants  and  insurance-brok- 
ers, Edinburgh :  bv  the  Crustde,  6  Aplll 
Duguid,  Wm.  manu/acturer,  Aberdeen;   by  Alex. 

Webster,  advocate  there,  fotti  April 
Maxwell,  Robert,  merchant,  Dundee;    by  Alex. 

TvHo,  merchant  there,  10th  May 
Miiirhead,  G.  A.  saddler,  Gla.<igow,  deoeoKcd ;  by  the 

trustee,  d9,  Queen-street  there,  Sdth  March 
John^tan,  Thomas,  stationer,  Gla^;ow  ;  by  Andw. 

Liddcl,  there,  ^fd  March 
Stewart,  Charles,  merchant,  Pitnacrec ;  by  J.  Duff, 

merdiant,  Dunkeld,  3^  'M  \tex  pound,  "J'Jtli  Man 
Steven  and  Ftaser,  booksellers,  Glasgow  {  by  Jontft 

lame,  merduuic  there,  i^d  May. 


Loitdmt  C^rn  Bjfdtatigt^  AprU  a. 


Wtamt.lUd  .  50to  56 

nne 58  to    &4 

»Mitat  .  .  64to  68 
W&lB  .  .  .  Mto  68 
Fine  ...  60to  68 
Supcillne  .  .  70  to  74 
rwiyi  .  .  .    «to  75 

Rye a)lo   40 

Fine 42  to    44 

Bsxley  ....   36  to   92 

Ffae 9610    40 

Sopoane  ...  41  to   45 

Malt, 54  to    66 

Fine  ...  .  68  to  72 
Hog  Pttm  .  .  44  to  45 
"    ■  .    .46  to  48 


White, 

fioikn 

Small 

nne .... 

Tiek    .  . 

Feed  Oats 

Phie  .  .    . 

PldMldo 

Fine  .  .   . 

Potato  do. 

Fine  .  .  . 

Flour,  p,  sack   60  to 

Seconds   ...  55  to 

North  Country  50  to 

PoUard    .     .     SO  to 

Bnu    ...     15  to 


s. 

40to 
44  to 
44  to 
50  to 
40  to 
l<)to 
23  to 
«4to 
28  to 
♦J6to 
32  to 


Wheat,        i 

pr r  70  lbs. 


Liverpooi,  April  S. 
r.  rf.     «.  d. 


English  . 
Scotdi  . 
Welsh  . 
Irish  .  . 
Dantxic 
Wismar  . 


Quebec  . 


Seeds,  ^,—AprU  2. 


48 
52 
44 

TJ 

m 

27 

31 

31 

33 

65 

60  Irish  ."  .    .   5  9  to   6  U 

55*  Smti*    .  .     6  0  to    7  e 

^6   ]-\iti:-ij^n  ..    5  3  to   5  9 

iTliMiiiEr'^'glS'll  Otoll  3 

Miyc.  fiTeign    42    *- 

!  Oats  [vi  r45  Ih. 


Barley,  per  60  lilui. 
EogHsh^ind.5  fi*  t(> 
Malting  ...  8  0  to 


Mnit.  Brown, 
-WUte ... 

Taittips  . '. 


— VeUow   .  . 
Csnaway  .  . 

Nr 


12  to  ^1 
14  to    24, 

.  nto  - 

tQ    — 

.  12  to    20 

—  to   — 

.  66  to  — 

126  to  — 


Kng. 


».  d.     t.  d, 

1  .      0  0  to    0  0 

I  yL    0  0  to    0  0 

I  KlW». 

Uie560to609 
.  50  00x55  0 
lib.  48  0  to  49  0 
bl.  3HOto42  4» 
..  3«0to3«  0 

L. — id,  p.  bush. 

—  White    .         Uto     0 

—  Red    .    .        Oto     0 
0  o  Oatmeal, per  240  lb.    . 

Eiiglish  38  0  to  40  0 

Scotch   ...  30  0  to  32  0 
Irish  ....  32  0  to  34  0 

Butter,  Beef,  jv. 
to   44jfiiicter,  p«r  cwt.  s.         s. 
Belfast    .    .     100  to     " 


11  Oto  H  3 
in  ()  to  1 1  6 
II  Otoll  0 

10  6  to  10  9 

11  Oto  11 
11  Otoll  3 

9  6  to  10  9 
9  0  to    0  0 


C  6 


3  6to3  lONewry 


Hcmpiead  .  .  60  to 
UBseed,  crush.  66  to 
New,  for  Seed  78  to 
Ryegrass.  .  .  10  to 
Clover.  Red,  .  96  to 
—  White  .  .  112  to 
Corivider  ..  25to 
New  Trefoil  .  65  to 
£44  to  £— . 


stotfJi  i«ta.  3  8  tt)  3  10 
irivh.  .  3  a  to  3  U) 
ynmiTioii  .     3  4  t<>3    e 


3  8to3  10 


pr  qr. 


,,,  tn^li^b  .  .55  Oto  58  0  Hams,  dry,    .    68  to      0 
^<»i  Irish  .  .   .   51  Oto 56  01 


*-  iFea*c^  pcrquar. 
I  —  UoiHiig.  54  0jbo56  0 


Drogheda 

Cork,  3d    . 

—New  2d, 


96  to 
Oto 
80  to 
96to 


3  0  to  3    k  Beef.  p.  tlefoe    95  to  100 


p.  barrel    60  to  65 

Pork,  p.  brl.  95  to  102  6 


Bacon, 
Short  middles 


65  to 

66  to 


Avenge  Prices  of  Com  in  Enghnd  and  Wales,  from  the  Returns  received  in  the  Week 
ended  ^Qth  March  1819. 

WhMt,  79s.  3d.-^Rye,  56s.  lid.— Baklev,  59s.  4d.— Oats,  33s.  7d.— Deans,  66s.  Od.— Pomc,  68s.  od.^ 
Beer  01  Big,  Ob.  Od.— Oatmeal,  37s.  Od. 

Avmge  Prices  tfBrkish  Com  in  Scotland,  by  the  Quarter  of  Eight  Winchester  Bushels, 
md  (kimeal^  per  BoU  of  l^  Os.  Scots  Troy,  or  140  lbs.  Avoirdupois,  qf  the  Pour 
WeOcs  immediately  preceding  the  ISth  March  1819. 

Wbcst,  661.  2d.-^Rye»  51s.  7d.-^Barley,  45s.  ld.-Oats,  28s.  Od.—Bca]s,  46s.  3d.— Pease,  45s.  10d.<-« 
Big,  37s.  8d.— Oatmeal*  22s.  6d. 


EDINBURGH.— April  7- 

Wheat         I         Barley.          I           Osts.  Peaie  &  Beans. 

lit. 401.  Od.  I    l8t, 41b.  Od.  I   Ist, 268.  Od.       Ut, Ms^Od. 

Sd, S78.6d.  I   2d, 388. Od.  I  2d, 24t.0d.       2d, 288.0d. 

Sd, .321. (ML  I  3d, S2>.0d.  |  9d, fOhOd.  Sd,......208.0d. 

Avenge  of  WlMtt^  iCl :  16  :  7 1  M2tfaib 

VouV.  P 
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Register.^'^^Commerctal  Uqport. 
Tu€iiaffy  AprU  6. 


CApril 


Beef(17ioz.perIb.)   Os.  5d.  to  Os.  8d. 

Mutton    ....      Os.  7d.  to  Os.  6d. 

Lamb,  por  quarter  .     Ts.  Od.  to  98.  Od. 

Veal Os.  8d.to   Is.  Od. 

Poik Os.  5d.  to  Os.  8d. 

Tallow,  per  stone  .    12s.  Od.  to  158.  Od. 


Quartern  Loaf     . 
Potatoes  (88  lb.) 
Butter,  per  lb.     . 
Salt  ditto,    .    . 
Ditto,  per  stone   . 
Eggs,  per  dozen 


Ob.  lid.  to  Os.  Od. 

.  08.10d.to  Os.  Od. 

Is.   6d.  to   Is.  8d* 

Is.   2d.  to   Is.  4d. 

17s.   Od.to20s.  Od. 

.   Os.   Od.to  Os.  9d. 


HADDINGTON — Apeil  2. 


Wheat. 

Ist, 38s.  Od. 

2d, .S6s.0d. 

3d, .338.  Od. 


Barley. 

1st, 408.  Od. 

2d 37s.  Od. 

3d, 34a.  Od. 


Oats. 

l8^ 24a.  Od. 

2d, 21s.  Od. 

3d, 186.  Od. 


Pease. 

1st 256.  Od. 

2d, 22b.  Od. 

3d 19a.  Od. 


Average  of  Wheat,  £l :  14 :  10 :  6.12th6. 


Beans. 

1st, 228.  Od. 

2d, 20s.  Od. 

3d,......186.  Od. 


iVofe.— The  boll  of  wheat,  beans,  and  pease,  is  about  4  per  cent,  more  than  half  a  quarter, 
or  4  Winchester  bushels ;  that  (tf  barley  and  oats  nearly  6  Winchester  bushels. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 


Masch  oraomenoed  with  snow  and  frost,  which  was  soon  followed,  however,  by  mild  plea- 
sant weather,  which  continued  till  the  24<h.  During  all  this  time,  with  the  exception  of 
the  shower  on  the  1st,  there  fell  scarcely  a  drop  of  rain,  and  the  Hygrometer  indicated  a 
high  degree  of  dryness.  For  sevend  days  after  the  24th  there  were  frequent  showers,  but 
the  quantity  of  rain  is  unusually  smaU.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  month  is  5  degcees 
higher  than  that  of  1818,  and  spring-water  is  as  high  now  as  it  was  last  year  at  the  be- 
ginning of  May.  The  difference  between  the  average  of  the  extremes,  and  the  average  of 
10  morning  and  evening,  is  exactly  three-tenths  of  a  degree.  The  point  of  depocition, 
owing  to  the  dry  north  winds  usual  at  this  season,  is  3  degrees  lower  than  the  mean  of  the 
minimum  temperature;  A  venr  extraordinary  fluctuation  of  the  Barometer  took  place  on 
the  18th,  amounting  to  more  than  an  inch,  but  scarcely  any  rain  followed.  The  mean 
daily  fluctuation  for  the  month  is  one-tendi  of  a  degree  less  than  that  of  Febnmrf, 

Meteorolooical  Table^  extracted  from  the  Register  kept  on  the  Batiks  of 
the  Toy,  four  miles  east  from  Perth,  Latitude  56<»  25',  Ekvatitm  ISSfret. 


March  1819. 


Means- 
THERMOMETER. 
llMn  of  greateat  daily  heat, 

cold, 

...... .  tampeiature,  10  A.  M. 

10  P.  M. 


.  <tf  daUy 
.....IDA.  M.  and  Id 


P.M. 


4S^ 
36.7 
43.8 
40.7 
41.5 
4S.f 
.  42.3 
358.5 
11.6 
40.9 

Inehei. 

29.669 

.     29.689 

29.679 

7.576 

.       .123 

.121 

.        .244 

Degrees. 

.758 

1.800 

.        .058 

15.9 
.     11.5 
.    13.7 
34.3 
33.4 
33.8 
75.7 
78.7 
both.  76.2 

On.  moii.  in  lOOcubTiB  air,  10  A.M.  .149 

... ..... ^.«  10  P.M.  .144 

...... M.,....^.... .».  both,      .146 


Extremes, 


Maximum, 


............  4daUyo 

Whole  nnge  of  thermometer. 
Mean  daily  ditto,       .       .       .       . 

M......  tempcKature  of  spring  water, 

BAROMETER. 
Mean  of  10  A.  M.  (temp,  of  mer.  47) 

10  P.  M.  (temn.armer.  47) 

both,  (temp,  of  mer  47) 

Whole  range  of  barometer. 
Mean  ditto,  during  the  day, 

iud»t. 

., in  24  hours,       . 

HYGROMETER. 
Rain  in  Inehes, 
Evaporation  in  ditto. 
Mean  daily  Erumntion, 
Lcdie.    Mean,  10A.M. 

10  P.  M.  .       . 

.....both.       .       .       . 
Point  of  Dcp.  10  A.M. 

10  P.M. 

both, 

RelaL  Humid.  10  A.M. 
...... .. 10  P.M. 


Degrees. 

.  55.0 
26.0 
40.5 

.  45.0 
5f.O 
36.0 
48.5 
30.5 
18.0 
5.0 


THERMOMETER. 
9th  day, 

.       3d,  . 

Lowest  muimum,  1st, 
Highest  minimum,  15th, 
Highest.  10  A.  M.    Slst,      . 
Lowest  ditto,    .       4th, 
Highest,  10  P.  M.    28th,     . 
Lowest  ditto       .3d,  .         . 

Greatest  range  in  24  hours,  16th. 
Least  ditto,  15th, 

BAROMETER. 
Hisliest,  10  A.  M.  7th, 

Lowest  ditto,  19th, 

Highest,  10  P.  M.  7th, 

Lowest  ditto,  .  28th, 

Grestest  range  in  24  hours,  18th, 
Least  dittoT^    .  4th. 

HYGROMETER. 

Leslie.  Highest,  10  A.  M.     17th,         .         29.0 
.........  Lowest  ditto,  1st,         .  1.0 

Highest,  10  P.  M.     16th,  .  96.0 

..  Lowest  ditto*  1st.  .  4.0 

Anderson.  P.  ofDep.  Highest.  10  AM.  31st,     44.6 

. — ...........  Lowest  ditto,         17th,    IS.O 

.. „^ „...  Hiirhcet,  10  P.M.  2Sth,    44.2 

.............. ........  Lowest  ditto,  16th,   14.0 

Relat.Hnm  Highest.  10 A.M.   1st,     98.0 

...«............:.............  Lea»t ditto,  tith,  41.0 

Greatest,  lU  P.M.    Ist,    91.0 

. Least  ditto,  16ch,   45U1 

Mois.  lOU  cub.in.  Grealttt  10  A.M.  31m,    .204 

.-... ., —  Least  ditto,  17tb,  ,OCS 

........ ..............  Greatest,  10 P.M.  ath,  .2tnP 

...^....................^..LeBSt  ditto,  16«h,  .073 


30.132 
28.892 
3ai44 
29.145 
1.133 
.030 


I^dqi^aSiniBydayib8>  WiDdwestorBWridiaa^SC;  eBstofmctiifian,5. 


1819.2 


MegUter.'^Meieorological  Report, 


n« 


Mbtioeolooical  Table^  extracted  from  the  Register  kept  id  Edinburgh,  in 
the  Observatory,  CaUonMU. 

,  N.B.— The  ObKrvatiOM  are  made  twice  every  day,  at  nine  tfeloek,  fonDoon,  and  four  o^dock,  afUr* 

■oon.    The  Moond  Obnrratioo  in  the  altemoon,  In  the  first  column,  is  talien  by  the  Regiflter 

Thermometer. 


TiM, 

auoB. 

Thar. 

wunL 

Tlar. 

Ihratn, 

AllKh. 
Th«f. 

wmd. 

M&.I 

M.J7  \ 

^..■57, 

E. 

Heavy  laaw. 

Mm.17{ 

M.36 
A.  34 

.59  i 

A*4U 

N.  W. 

Clcu,  n)kl. 

t 

M.3T 
A,  29 

:ffi 

M.40 
A,3S 

E. 

acarfmrt. 

is{ 

M.3e 

A.S7J 

«,401 
A.  43/ 

N  w. 

Clw. 

9 

.6^4 
.751 

«^1 
A.  37 

E. 

Ditto,  mild. 

19{ 

M.39 
A*  3:1 

.951 

TW.43i 

A.  13 ; 

N.W. 

f^DowjcRaia 

4 

Mir 

A.S4 

A9l 

«.4r 

A.  41 

W, 

Do. 

ao[ 

M.39 
A.  36 

.3S1M.411 
.53fi,A.4l/ 

«.E. 

t:k»r,cold. 

& 

A,» 

1I,4S 
A-4i 

CUte. 

Lto. 

11 1 

A.  31 

.f]til 
.S(il 

A.4!i/;^^^ 

CImi, 

*■ 

M.U 
A.  31 

,?S0 
,H34 

H.43 

A,^4 

^^.  w. 

Clear,  imlni. 

m{ 

il.37 
A.3iJ 

,43U 
.43(} 

M*l]  1 
A.  4*f 

N.E. 

Do. 

7 

A.  33 

.979 

M.4J 
A.  44 

N,  W. 

Ckiudy, 

**{ 

A.f7 

,317 
.UK 

M.4M 
A.«) 

Cble. 

Do. 

M,4J 

A.3R 

:lg 

A.  40 

K.  W, 

C^r. 

**{ 

M.iJ 
A.3(i 

t8,3ftOiW.i7i 

.i{ya;A.45| 

W. 

RjOn&SadW 

10 

11.47 
A.  40 

:?g 

M.47y 
A.  49 

hf.w. 

Cie&T.coid. 

i5| 

114,41 
A.  35 

.90eM,43u 

N.W. 

HHl«tU)iraft 

:l?S 

M.47^ 

A.  47 

N\  W, 

Ckar. 

«6{ 

M.4S 

A.3Q 

.^J9M.4e? 

,3ff;A.4i 

N,W. 

Do. 

11 

M.41 

A.3t$ 

.7M,w.4(:i 

.753  A.  47 

N.W. 

Clfiir,  odld 

n{ 

M,45 
A.  39 

.HS!,M.4e^ 
.J»{i!a.  43  1 

*j  »^  Cble,  with 

u 

A.3H^ 

.S9yM,47 
.897  A.  4» 

N,W. 

Do,mUd. 

XH 

M.45 

A.  3(1 

.l^i'A.4S} 

J  I,*    'Raiu  Core. 

u 

A.  35 

,lt89M,4e' 
.940  A* 47 

N   W. 

Do, 

29 

A,  45 

991  A.  49  f 

S.W.   Sho»«y. 

If 

3(.i3 

-931 
.933 

34.45 
A.  46 

W, 

Cloudy,  nuM 

30 

hMl 
A,U 

?9.i37|lf,l9l 
,4e8lA.4^| 

5.   W.Clfiar. 

u 

11.43 

A.  38 

an 

.171 

11.45 

A.  4a 

w. 

Cloudy*  do. 

31 

A.« 

.550,11.181 

N.W.  Sdowery. 

JCJ 

1L4§ 
A.  43 

JITS 

M.4S 

N.W. 

Showery, 
GOld. 

ATt 

Ti^gfsaf 

ram.H 

tjidiei* 

APPOINTMENTS,  PROMOTIONS,  &c. 


I.  cnrit. 

Chaila  KnatchbaD,  Esq.  itnipointed  his  Majes- 
ty*! oouol  at  Nantes,  and  all  other  porta  and  places 
in  the  Department  of  the  Lower  Loire. 

The  Earl  of  Tife  has  been  appointed  one  of  the 
Untb  of  the  Bed-chamber,  in  room  of  the  Earl  of 
Poulett  deceased. 

Joseph  Davies,  Esq.  is  appointed  his  Majesty's 
eoDSul  for  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  to  reside  at  St 

II.  ECCLESIASTICAL. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Douglas  has  presented  the 
Rev.  Ar^rM*Conochy  to  thechorch  and  parish 
ef  Buncle  and  Preston. 


III.  MILITARY. 

5  Dt.O.  Wm  Uaramrttobe  Comet,  18  Mar.  1819 
7  Dr.      Comet  and  Adj.  T.  Jeff,  rank  of  Lieuten- 
ant, 4  do. 
R.  Smyth  to  be  Comet  by  purch.  vice  Wil- 
liams, prom.                               19  Feb. 
t           Lieut  T.  W.  Harrington  to  be  Capt,  vice 
Carter,  dead                             18  March 
Comet  H.  Ferguson,  from  9  Dr.  to  be 
Lieut,  by  purch.  vice  Fraser,  prom. 

^  25  Feb. 


9  Dr.     J.  A.  Lord  Loughborough  to  be  Comet  by 
purch.  vice  Fergiison  35  Feb.  1819 

14  William  Spike  to  be  Comet  by  purch.  vioe 

Whittle,  ret.  do. 

15  Lieut.  H.  Lane  to  be  Capt.  by  puxdi.  viee 

MansfleM,  ret  15^  Dec  1818 

Comet  F.  Buckley  to  be  Lieut  by  purdi. 

vice  Lane  do. 

22  Capt  J.  F.  Peterson  to  be  Ma)or  by  purch. 

^ioe  Broome,  ret  18  Manch  1819 

3  F.  G.  Enrign Lord  Bingham,  ftom  6  Dr.  to 

be  Ensign  and  Lieut  by  purcb.  vice  An- 
son, 11  Dr.  54  Dec.  1818 

4  Foot  41.  J.  Loraine  to  be  Ensign  and  Lieut  by 

purch.  vice  Bellingham.  6  F.  18  Feb.  19 

6  Enngn  W.  BeUin^am  Rom  4  F.  to  be 

Ensifn  and  Lieut  by  purdk  vice  Lord 

Bingham  do. 

f  1  Capt  W.  WUlshire,  from  h.  p.  97  F.  to  be 

C^apt  vice  M'Gregnr,  canceDed      25  do. 

S7  E.  R-  Rundle  to  be  Ensign  by  purch.  vice 

Cooper,  ret  11  March 

35  Capt  C.  W.  Wall  to  be  Major,  vice  Ar- 

mett.  dead  f  5  Feb. 

Lieut.  J.  M.  Philpot  to  be  Capt.  vice  Wall 

do. 

Ensign  J.  Dewson  to  be  Lieut  vice  Philpot 

vice  Dewson, 

11  March 

39  Capt  F.  C.  Crotty,  ttcm  68  F.  to  be  t*apt 

vice  Bt  Major  Wilson,  leU  upon  h.  p. 

3W.LR.  ISFefa. 


E.  Wihnot  to  be  Ensign, 
prom. 
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46  Foot  Lieut  R.  Vincent,  from  58  F.  to  be  Lieut 
vice  Come,  ret  on  h.  p.  58  P. 

21  Dec.  1818 

51  Lieut  J.  S.  Powell,  to  be  Ad),  vice  Jones« 

xes.  Adj.  only  25  FeU  1819 

53  A8sl»U  Surg.  V.  PoUock.  M.  D.  to   be 

Surg,  vice  Papni,  dead  11  March 

66  fiflatgn  F.  Croad  to  be  LieuU  vice  Davv, 

dcwl  15  Dee.  1818 

T.  Rainsford  to  be  Ensign,  vice  M '  Dounll, 

dead  17  Feb.T819 

Gent  Cadet  P.  Ditmas  to  be  Ensign,  vice 

Crowi  16ilo« 

68  Cant  F.  W.  Kwcb,  ftom  3  W.  I.  R.  to  be 

Cant  vice  Crpltv,  39  F.  do. 

69  Lt  Geu.  W.  C.  Lord  Beresfurd,  G.  C.  B. 

from  88  F.  to  be  Colond,  >icc  SirC. 

Culver,  dead  11  March 

75  Gent  Cadet  S.  M.  F.  HaU  to  be  Ensign  by 

}mrch.  vice  Cope,  ret  21  Jan. 

77  Cant  R^  Place  to  be  M^ot  by  purdi.  vice 

Westcott.r«t  11  March 

Lieut  SI  J.  A.  Clerkc  to  be  Captain  by 

purdi.  vice  Place  do. 

Ensign  J.  D.  Harris  to  be  Lieut  by  purch. 

•vice  Clerke  do. 

H.  HamilUHi  to  be  Edsign  by  puidi.  vice 

Harris  do. 

85  B.  H.  Wynyazd  to  be  Ensign,  vice  Kerr, 

dead  85  Feb. 

88  Lt  Gen.  Sir  G.  Dnimmond,  G.  C  fi.  to 

be  Colond,  vice  Lord  Bercsford  11  Mar. 

96  Capt.  J.  D.  ToVey  to  be  Major  by  putdh. 

vice  Adams,  ret.  24  Jan. 

Lieut  J.  Pratt  to  be  CafiL  by  pureh.  vice 

Tovey,  prom.  24  do. 

RlilcBr.  Lieut  J.  Kincald  to  be  Adj.  vice  Smith, 

res.  Adj.  only  18  Feb. 

J.  Coulsten  to  dc  Sd  Lieut,  vice  Peel,  90 

F.  4  March 

1  W.LR.  Gent  QKlet  C.  Mills  to  be  &tttgn,  vice 

Maclean,  dead  25  Feb. 

R.  Y.  Railg.  Ensign  J.  Clazko  to  be  Lieut  vice 

Campion„  dead  21  Dec  1818 

Ensign  J.  Murphy  to  be  Lieut,  vice  Fo- 

thergiU,  dead  22  do. 

R.  Art  1st  Lieut  J.  Whitty  to  beSd  Capt  23  Oct 

W.  Munro         do.    25  Jan.  1819 

2d  Lieut  P.  L.  Foote  to  be  1st  Lieutenant 
23  Oct  1818 

W.  E.  Richards,  to  be  1st  Lieut 

25  Jan.  1819 
Gent.  Cadet  S.  J.  Longroore  to  be  2d  Lieut 
23  Oct  1818 
R.  Eng.  1st  Lieut  J.  S.  Kitson  to  be  2d  Captain 

17  Mb.  1819 
2d  Lieut  F.  T.  Atwood  to  be  1st  Lt     do. 
Ganlaon  Gen.  Sir  David  Baird,  Bart  to  be  Gov. 
of  Kinsale,  vice  Sir  C.  Culycr,  dead 

11  March 

Staff     H.  B.  B.  Adams,  late  Mi^  95  F.  to  be 

Paym.  of  a  Reo.  District,  vice  Russell, 

dead  16  Feb. 

Exchanges. 
Hlator  Wmtt&a,  fro^  :>l  t\  niUk  Bt  Lt  CoL  L. 

Cdk^r^  II  F. 
WaUtflr^  fhuti  Tl  F.  «ith  Bt  Lt  Col.  J.  L. 

Wji$4a&4  5  J  k\ 
HKv<t  ^akif  KtUy,  fVom  1  Life Gds.  with  Captain 


CAprfl 


'h\Mni,  tn»n  C  Di.  G.  rec  diff.  with 
CjujUin  Mpm,  h.  p.  io  if. 
CjipUUii  Bri((gr»uia.  itam  L  F.  G.  rec.  di£  with 


MrRf^iin,  frma  if  F.  G.  rec  difC  with  Capt 

Mrjorhousi?,  from  5  P.  G.  rac  di£  with  Capt 

Puiiter*  h^  p. 

F.  l^oU-illu,  rrum  5  P.  0/rec  dttt  with  Capt 


tCnctU  vi^,  h.  p. 
. — ^-  lltint,  fi 


,  ^ttnm  3  F,  r^.  rtc  dj£  with  Capt  H. 
,,,  p^ 
'  Jiiui^s,  fjcom  3  F-  O,  rec  diff.  with  Capt 
hliirmv.  ^  2- 

t>ntin.  From  14  P.  rccdifd  with  Capt  Rocfa- 

fort  h.  ^ 
MiHtrr,  from  !   P.  G.  rec  diff.  with  Capt 

— ^  Ciarkt.  from  1  P-  ^^ilhCapt  J.Cowc]l,h.p. 
lininit^vtt  iwm  7H  F.  rec  diff.  with  CaiH. 

J.  P.  Larrt^,  K  P.  MtHU.  R, 
Lti.'Qt  FhtUtp90fl,  YhitD  7  Dr.  Ot  rec  dift  with  Lt. 

ihstmcr*  li.  p.  I  Dr.  0^ 


Lieut  Petre,  from  6  Dr.  rec  diff.  with  Lt  Lowe, 

h.  p.  18  Dr. 
Viae  Valletor,  from  1  F.  G.  rec  dift  with 

Lieut  Stanhope,  h.  p. 
Bitt)er»  from  3  F.  G.  rec.  diff.  with  Lieut 

Frascr,  h.  p. 
Palmer,  Anom  23  F.  rec.  diff.  with  LieuU 

Baniett.  b.  p.  71  F. 
~~-^  GaireU,  from  49  F.  rac  diff  frith  Lt  King, 

h.p. 
Winder,  from  49  F.  rec  diff.  with  Lt  Peel, 

h.  p.  85  F. 
^—  Barrett  from  5S  F.  rec  diff.  with  Ltottt 

Sooones,  h.  p. 
Whitney,  from  71  F.  rec  diff.  with  Lieut 

Peel,  h.  p.  9U  P. 
Jones,  from  51  F.  rec  diff.  with  Uaut 

Powell,  h.  p.  60  F. 
Moockton,  from  1  Lille  Gds.  rec  dlS  with 

Lieut.  Manners,  h.  p.  1  F.  G. 
Bass,  from  9  Dr.  rec  diff.  ifith  Lieut  H. 

Ferguson,  h.  p.  8  Dr. 
Fallon,  from  15  Dr.  coc  diff.  with  Ueut  A. 

M.  Bayard,  h.  p.  23  Dr. 
Bcmtfoy,  Aom27  F.  with  Lieut  J.  Everett, 

67  P. 
■  8tDpfard>  from  33  F.  rec  diff.  with- Lieut 

Lord  S.  Kerr,  h.  p.  35  P. 
—  Wheatley,  from  39  F.  rec  (ttff.  with. Lieut. 

H.  Caldicott,  h.  p, 
"  Ererittk  firom  67  F.  with  Lieut  B.  Beaufoy, 

27  P. 
COnet  MelvUIe,  ftom  9  Dr.  with  Lieut  Lord  G. 

Bentinck,  h.  p.  1  F.  G. 
Ball,  Arom  7  Dr.  with  ComaC  Earl  ot  Bel- 
fast, h.  p. 
Ensign  Lawton,  from  81  F.  with  Ensign  Splaine^ 

h.p.26F. 
Denny,  from  3  P.  rec  difll  with  Eiu%n  G. 

R.  CamuK;,  h.  p.  83  P. 
M'ltotiK,  from  33  F.  with  Ensign  H.  W. 

Lutyens,  45  F. 
Lumens,  ftom  45  F.  with  Ensign  J.  M'ln- 

tire,  33  F. 
Mflliken,  R.  Staff  Co.  with  Ensign  P.  H. 

Robe,  h.  p. 
Quarter-Master  Askey,  from  51  F.  with  Quarter. 

Master  Kenny,  h.  p.  97  P. 
Assist  Surg.  Gilder,  from  3  F.  G.  with  A«ist  Sirr 

Judd,  h.  p. 

ReitgtuUions  and  Retirementt, 

Mi^or  Adams,  95  P. 
detain  MaosfieU,  15  Dr. 
Comet  Whittle,  14  Dr. 
Ensign  Cope,  75  P. 

Appointmentt  Cancelled. 

Captain  M'Grcgor,  21  P. 
Assistant  Surgeon  Madean,  53  P. 

Ditmmed, 

Pratt,  Dq^  Cbmrois.  Gen. 

W.  B.  Moore,  Dep.  Assist  CommSc  Gen. 

Deaths. 

Gen.  Sir  C.  Culver,  Bart  69  F.  Gov.  of  RiiMak 

8  Maieh  161» 
LtGen.M.Matthew,Uteof98F.  19  do. 

Wright  iMU  R.  Ir.  Art  Dec  1818 

Maj.  Gen.  Trotter,  R.  Art  6  March  1819 

Lt  CoL  Armett,  35  P. 

Captain  MaxweO,  h.  p.  14  P.  29  Jan. 

Sohuyler,  h.  p.  41  P.  23  Feb. 

Keith,  Inv.  Bn.  of  R.  Art  1«  do. 

Robertson,  3  Lancashire  BUUfiA       27  Jan. 

Lieut  Kellett,  5  Dr.  Gds.  26  Pebu 

Cumming,  3  W.  L  R.  5  Jan. 

Pothergifl.  R.  York  Ran.        21  Dec  181  • 

M'Murrao,  York  Om.  S6  do. 

Maxwell,       do.  18  Jan.  1819 

—  Gorlien,  h.  p.  7  Line  Ger.  Lag.  31  do. 

2d  lAeuts.  and  Bntlgns, 
Kerr,  85  P. 

M«Intosh,  R.  York  Ran.  15  Jan. 

Hogg.  1  CeyloQ  Reg.  It  July  1818 

Green,       da  21  do^ 

Qr-Mr.  Stoddart,  31  P.  11  Sept 

Surgeon  Plapps,  53  F. 

ifisceUane&us. 
Gaskin,  Dep.  Com.  Gen.  at  Jamaica    1  Jan.  1819. 
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Name*. 

Ships. 

Nance. 

Ships.          - 

Sir  iUMaX.GorttoD 

Active 

Matien. 

Alexander  Louthean 

AcUve 

Claries  Far««a 

Alert 

WraAkyhone 

Cadmus 

Edw.Colmaa 

Beaver 

Alexander  Watson 

Cherokee 

JLW.ll€MI«0 

Cadmus 

J.  TriTick 

Drake 

W.N.Giwoock 

Canudon 

John  Allen 

Uenm 

T.a  Collier 

Cherokee 
Falmouth 

TTSpenoe 

HeUoon 
Myrmidon 

RoklUmner 

Heron 

NautUus 

W.  R.  A.  PettmaB 

HeUoon 

ThommMarsh 

Paodom 

11.  J.  Leeke 

Myrmidon 

M.  Holhvook 

Pheaaant 

J.  F.  Chapman 

Nautilus 

J.  Hotham 

Roavio 

Chalks  G.Randofaih 
Hoo.  Chariea  PaieT 

Pandora 
Prince  Regent 

JohnFranklyn 
R.Hawkey 

^Sovereign  YU 

Wm  Hendry 

RoMrio 

Alexander  Thompson 

WmPopham 

^rj 

J,  W.  P.  Pill 

m^ 

Hoii.J.&mioii 

Samuel  Tiidl 

W,J 

Limtemamis* 

Surgeon*, 

RotkCampbdl 
Gcone  Wboleombe 
Chanles  Goidoa 

Atamdwiee 
Actiew 

S.J,Swm£ 
James  Osborne 

Active 
Cadmus 

Ditto 

Joseph  M«Crea 

Cherokee 

UrS^H^frhymie 

Ditto 
Ditto 

John  Gieig 
Alesandcr  Lyall 

Drxke 
Dwarf 

C.}R.  Maiden 

Aid 

WmAndetaon 

Grasihopper 

TfaoBoas  DUktf 

Albion 

Heda 

G.  F.Pomemy 

Ditto 

JwaeeOnond 

HeUcon 

CS^Codmne 
Thomn  Saiimaies 

Andramache 
Bloiioai 

H.Ffenuaoo 
T.  B.  Wilson 

Levent 
Liflby 

H.  P.Lcw 

Cadmw 

E.  P.  Wilkn 

Myrmidon 

M.  Phibte 

Ditto 

John  Rankin 

Nautilus 

Hcn-Fortar 

Cherokee 

G.  H.  Jonea 

Nhnrod 

HobcftCard 

Ditto 

N.  Roche 

Pandon 

ChvkaWaloott 

Conflaaee 

Samuel  Alexander 

Roaario 

Wmanniett 

Egeria 

Eorydioe 

•    Assistant  Surgeom. 

CtariaaOoHaCt 

Fkvouilte 

HnshO'NeU 

Acfive 

HoveBcaithwaite 

Falmouth 

Aigonant 

ILUddoo 

gir 

JohnBeU 

Baeehw 

H.  P.  Hoppoer 

M.gtain 

BeUette 

W.  E.PafTT 
F.W.Beedwy 

Hechi 
Ditto 

WmChtfke 
TlumuM  Robertson 

SSS"~ 

ThoaCook 

Helicon 

Alexander  GilseUan 

Ditto 

MmChuach 

Ditto 

W.  Scales 

DanntlflM 

P.KMfiiV 

Kaoganw 

JohnBaiid 

Egeria 

D.H.Wataen 

Leancler 

Joah.  Little 

Favourite 

Edward  Bddier 

Myrmidoa 

C.  J.  Beverley 

Gnpcf 

Philip  Juitiee 

Nautltos 

Alexander  Fisher 

Heda 

RohstRalBli 

Ditto 

C.  R.  Scbunaker 

Hysma 

Newcastle 

Kangaroo 

SmSrW]0Um 

Pandora 

James  Forrester 

Moigiana 

J.i.F.Neirdl 

Ditto 

Thomas  MitcheU 

Mymddoai 

J.R.Cknne 

RaodxMve 

John  M'Laren 

Nautihis 

WroSaodcn 

Rosario 

EranDayies 

Pheasant 

W.W.Aptoa 
R.  R.  Adbmntf 

Ditto 
fJalishory 

James  Smyth 
J.  F.  Bailey 
James  Ketft 

Piooeer 
Protector 

Henry  SlMth 

Scout 

ftOisbury 

BAwaitf  ChappeO 

John  Gray 
Samuel  Wallace 

Ditto 

Jaaoea  L«vreDoa 

Ditto 

Ditto 

W.H.  Oore 

Ditto 

Peter  Lothian 

Seven 

A.awemy« 
Ed.S.Ctefian 

ShMfwater 

Eph.Ciaebke 

Ditto 

Sir  Fraods  Drake 

Anth.  Donoghoe 

Sydney 

Svbine 
Tamar 

Han.C.J.OTendiah 

Pursers. 

Goim  DKreton 

Tees 

William  WiUie 

Active 

J.B.L.lley 

^'JS 

W.  BL  Murray 

Bulwark 

J,  W.  Voong 

William  Thomas 

Cadmus 

W.SUahea 

Wye 

Thomas  Wttoocks 

Cherokee 

Robert  Ede 
HcBiyNMer 

£a«le,  Rev.  Cottar 

Richard  ShoU 

Fahnouth 

Vigilaat.      do. 

W.  H.  Hooper 

Heda 

Upwiitf.      do. 
Castle  Coote,  do. 

David  iTwta 

Heron 

JohnElwlD 

George  Maiah 
Wm&m  Barrett 

HeUcoo 

AitfauDarley 
D.J.Woodriflfc 

Townsend,     do. 

Myrmidon 

lyhltworth.   da 

John  Jeremaio 

NauUlus 

Thonaa  Stewart            ) 

WUUamPeehe 

A.l|'DoMld                 1 
lameiLowTy                 f 

Agents  of  Ttaovoit 

Edward  Blaekmore 
Rich.  A.  Cowan 

Pandora 
Ro^arlo 

MaObalHoyka             J 

Sapphlio 

Roytd  Morbus. 

l^Ueot. 

JohnKlrby'^ 
Edward  Beatty 

RevolotionaiBi 

8d  Uciit.  Geow  Gfiffln 

Active 

WUBamBowen 

Tribune 

■    F.Mnenamara 

Wye 

US 


Register.^^Appointments,  Promoiions,  Sgc. 


CApril 


MitceUaneout  Appoimtmemit. 

Sir  Jsmet  Cockbum,  Bart.  PsymMter  of  the  Royal  Marine  Foroei. 
Colonel  Hon.  G.  A.  C.  Stiqiylton,  CommU^oner  of  the  Navy. 
Captain  Robert  Barie,  Acting  Resident  Conuniniober  in  Canada. 
Captain  Thomas  Hunt,  Superinlendant  of  ChronomeCon. 


To  wpeHniend  the  Ordinary, 

Names. 

Names. 

Names. 

Captaktu, 
D.  M'Leod 

Th»maa  Gray 
Thomas  Read 

R.  D.  Lancaster 
N.T.  France 

C.  B.  H.  Ross 

James  U.  Purchas 

Pursert, 

John  Hayes 

George  L.  Saunders 

W.Moore 

Commanders. 

George  Harris 

R.  Henntaig 

E.  Dcnham 

John  Robarts 

R.Shugar 

Thonuu  ilutton 

George  Hopkins 

W.Sison 

J.  Wybora 

John  Sutherland 

J.J.Lanypn 
Thomas  Talt 

LUutenanU* 

Geoise  Williamson 

William  Coekxaft 

Edward  Pownall,  Clerk  of  the  Survey,  Woolivich  Yard. 
P.  Edgecombe,  ditto  Chatham  Yard. 

Ambrose  KeddeU.  ditto  Plymouth  Yard. 

R.  T.  Foster,  Clerk  of  the  Rope  Yard,  Portsmouth  Yaid. 
Dr  Robert  Wright,  Physician  of  Greenwich  Hospital. 
Dr  John  Gray,  ditto       of  Halsar  Hospital. 


Names. 


Captain, 
Hon.  John  Gordon 

Commanders. 
W.  N.  Glascock 
H.  F.  Y.  Pogson 
Daniel  MiUer 
John  Eveleigh 
Thomas  Lip'^on 

Superannuated  Commandtn. 
Philip  Tomlinson 


PromotiOHt. 
Names. 


Robert  Jump. 
WmCaspal 
Samuel  Fox 
George  Hailes. 

lAeutenanti, 
Benjamin  Hayter 
Edward  S.  Clerkson 
Wm  Burnett 
Thomas  Dilke 


Names. 


Geoige  P.  Pomeroy 
Alex.  G.  Wemyss 
Charles  Gossett 
Charles  C.  Frankland 

Surgeons, 
Wm  Anderson 
Joseph  M'Crea 
WUSamWatt 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

Feb,  5,  At  CoUiepriest,  Devonshire,  Lady  Mary 
Hay,  a  daughter. 

8.  At  BirKenbog,  the  lady  of  R.  Manmis,  a  son. 

14.  At  HoUymount-house,  county  of  Mayo,  the 
lady  of  Thomas  Spencer  Lindsay,  Esq.  a  daugliter. 

—  At  Athlone,  the  lady  of  Lieutenant^CoIonel 
Murray,  C.B.  assistant^adjutant^eneral,  a  son. 

17.  At  CraiUng>house,  the  lady  of  James  Paton, 
Esq.  a  son. 

—  The  wife  of  an  industrious  weaver  in  the 
ndghbourhood  of  Newburgh,  Fife,  was  safely  de- 
livered of  two  sous  and  a  daughter,  who.  with  the 
mother,  are  all  doing  well. 

90.  Mrs  Fraser  Tytler  of  Aldourie,  a  daughter. 

—-  The  Dutchess  of  Bedford,  a  son. 

~  At  Merchan^street,  Edinburgh,  Mrs  William 
Dunlopn  a  tan, 

til.  At  58,  George^treet,  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Mac- 
kenae  of  Strathgarve,  a  daughter. 

—  At  Leith  Fort,  the  lady  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Walker,  a  daughter. 

84.  At  Edinburgh,  the  lady  of  Charles  Henry 
Baveley,  Esq.  a  son 

—  At  Criflgie,  Mrs  Low,  a  son. 

—  At  BoC£)gne-sur-Mer,  the  lady  of  Colonel  Sir 
J.  Cameron,  K.C.B.  K.T.S.  of  the  9th  foot,  a  son. 

—  Mrs  Powell,  13,  Kathrine-strcct,  Edinburgh, 
a  daughter. 

25.  Mn  J.  H.  Roas,  7*  Elder-street,  Edinburgh, 
a  son. 

—  At  Beaumont-GottBge,  Chertsey,  the  lady  of  J. 
H.  Colt,  £ki.  a  daughter. 

27.  Mrs  Maedonald,  38,  Heriotptow,  Edinburgh, 
a  daughter. 

—  Mn  Stoddart,  Albany-street,  Edinburgh,  a 
flon. 

98.  At  Dublin-street,  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Swan,  a 
daughter. 

—  At  OlenkiDdy,  the  lady  of  Sir  Alexander  Leith, 
•  son. 

~  At  Kincardine  maue,  Ro»8hiic,  Mrs  Mac- 
besD,  •  daughter. 


March  I,  At  10,  Great  NelsoD-ttreet,  Liverpool^ 
Mrs  Dr  Hannay,  a  daughter. 

—  Mrs  Yule,  Brougfaton-plaoe,  Edinbur|^,  a  son. 
S.  Lady  Harriet  Paget,  a  daughter. 

—  In  Cavendtsli-aquare,  London,  the  lady  of 
Admiral  J.  E.  Douglus,  a  daughter. 

5.  At  Raebum-piace,  Edinburgh,  Mrs  William- 
son, a  son. 

6.  Mrs  Geoige  Moncrieff,  a  stUMxnn  male  child. 

—  At  Edmonstone-house,  Mn  Waudiope  of  Ed- 
monstone,  a  daughter. 

—  At  Levenside,  Mn  Blackburn  of  Kileam,  a 
son. 

~  At  Strathmiglo-field,  Mn  Thomas  Walker,  a 
son. 

7.  At  Mansfield,  the  lady  of  W.  Thomson  Hony- 
man,  Esq.  of  Mansfidd,  a  son  and  heir. 

—  Mn  Moubray,  Howe>street,  Edinbuigh,  ason. 

8.  At  Abbey-hoi,  Edinburgh,  Lady  Menses  of 
Menries,  a  son. 

—  Mn  Bringloe,  Nelson-street,  Edinbur^^  a 
daughter. 

10.  At  Abercromby-place,  Edinburgh,  MnRiA- 
ard  Mackenzie,  a  daughter. 

—  At  York,  Mn  Milner  of  Nunmonkton,  a 
daughter. 

—  At  Pountainbridge,  Edinburgh,  Mn  Andrew 
Henderson,  a  son. 

—  At  Bonskeid-housc,  Perthshire,  the  lady  of 
Captain  Hodgson,  royal  navy,  a  son. 

•~  At  New-hall-house,  Mrs  Brown,  a  son;  her 
14th  child. 

~  At  Aberdeen,  Mn  Feiguson  of  Kimmundy,  a 
son. 

—  At  Sandhouse,  Shetland,  the  Lady  of  John 
Scott,  Esq.  iun.  of  Scalk>way,  a  daughter. 

—  The  Marchioness  ai  Ely,  a  daughter. 

11.  At  Albany-street,  Edinburgh,  Mn  Napier,  a 
daughter. 

—  In  London,  the  lady  of  Francis  James  Adam, 
Esq.  a  SOD. 

13.  At  Portobelk),  Lady  Elibank,  a  daughter. 
17.  At  5,  North  Charlotte-street,   Edmburgh, 
Mn  Douglas,  a  ion. 


1819.;] 


Regiiter^'^MmTiageM  and  Deaths. 


ICARRIAOIS. 

August  24.  1818.  At  CakotU.  BCr  J.  CamnlMU 
ftf  tSe  Bengid  ctvU  lenrioe,  to  Mainret  Flom, 
daucbterolfibe  bte  Mr  Ooitflai,  We^IndMS,  and 
ni«oe  of  Blajor  J.  L.  Stuart,^oiu)uzaUe  Eut  lodk 

jcL  25.  At  Ldfli,  Capt»lnJ«n«  Kerr  of  the 
Mn  Peggy.  Wot  UKUamAD.  to  Catfamne,  fourth 
^hSftf  the  late  Captaio  WllUam  Nediitt.  Old 

rij.  At  ^Roo-manse.  Roabuishihire.  Mr 
I  Wilaon.  maouteturer.  Hawick,  to  Char- 
Dly  daughter  of  the  late  Cbarlet  Gnat, 

I  EdinburiKlb 

-i.  David  Mnmy.  Eiq.  wineHoaerchaat,  to  Ma- 
lioB.  yoin^eit  dasightor  of  the  late  Andivw  Car- 


.  At  thetetkh  AmbaMdoi*!  at  Pwn^  Charlea 
Sbakcrly.  Em.  eldeit  loo  of  C.  Shakerly,  Esq.  of 
Sa^akerly,  inChe  county  of  Lancaster,  and  of  Som- 
slbffd-ball,  m  the  county  of  Charter,  to  Hadnnoi- 
acOe  Hoolie  O'Aracy.  only  daughter  of  the  Duke 
I/ATacy. 

U.  At  Dalkeith.  AleuBder.TOunmt  no  of  die 
kle  Jameg  Munay.  Em}.  of  Cxainiid.  to  Jeis&e, 
cUeit  daughter  of  Mr  Thomas  Moffia,D^eith. 

11.  At  Capel,  Joieph  CarTifl«ton  Rklg««y  Of 
....        •««'-»^--»?«T,jlin^,Q^onlydaui||^terof 
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Lolflfy.  At  H6lkM.  parish  of  CamifiMe,  John 
Lattimer.  aged  81,  to  Janet  French,  aged  78.  after 
a  ooortship  of  5€  yean. 

-^  "*  *        n-Trent  in  Staflbidshire.  MrWil- 


"fc^^At^balwEatrcrA.  Urniock.  Esq.  captain, 
royal  navy,  to  Lilias,  filth  daughter  of  John  Cor^ 
aoB.  Eaq.  of  Dalwhat.  .       .    „ 

23.   At  London.  Thomas  Broadwood,  Esq.  of 
Juniper^hallp  Surrey^  to  Anne  AugusUu 


itaugbtcT  of^  Alexander  Mundell.  Esq. 
mait^-ctxcet* 
~  At  Mavisfauik.  Alexander  Brodie, 


fParlia- 


—  At  MaTislwiK.  Aiexanoer  isrome,  Esq.  mer- 
chant in  LdOi.  to  Louisa,  third  daughter  of  the 
late  Captain  Wilham  Mercer  of  the  honouiable 
East  In^  Campany's  service. 

—  At  Leith.  Cimtam  Robert  MudOe.  to  Elm- 
beO.  ddHt  daughter  of  Mr  William  CampbeD. 

31.  At  the  mazve  of  Camock.  the  Rev.  Peter 
Cams,  miniiter  of  Lauder,  to  Catherine,  only 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Alex.  Thomson,  minister  of 
Camock. 

M^rch  i.  William  PoUock.  Esq.  of  Whitehall. 
to  Margaret,  ddeM  daughter  of  John  Black.  Esq. 

—  At  Overton,  near  York,  Robert  Dow  Kerr, 
Esq.  ofGtcenock,  to  Augurta.  Toungest  daughter 
of  the  kte  Rev.  Ckiidlua  Buchannan.  D.D. 


—  At  GUm«ow.  Mr  Alexander  Macdowall,  writer. 
to  Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of  Robert  Walker. 
Esq.  merchant. 

f.  At  Akientone.  Captain  A.  G.  Jackson,  of  the 
jtrnl  arliUery.  to  Catherine,  eldest  datuhter  of  the 
kte  Walter  Cedl,  Esq.  of  Moreton  JeflKes,  Here- 


fordshire. 


Ham  OoCher,  Co  Miss  Ann  Ashley.  Thebrid«rfoom, 
who  is  afled  about  42,  has  bera  in  his  Majesty's 
naval  servioe  fiir  the  term  of  2t  years,  and  has  lost 
both  his  lea.  When  conducted  to  the  chureh.  he 
was  seated  ui  the  JbreetutU  of  a  Donkey ,  aeoom- 
ninied  by  hU  faithful  Dutcinea.  ( /n  hie  airival  at 
Oie  dedred  haven,  hediserobatfced,  and  beiUK  safe- 
IT  Stowed  in  the  AoM  of  the  church,  herenived  his 
Hashing  bride  on  his  Jnwes,  beii«  unable  eithn  to 


of. 
the 
ofMun. 

i.  At  Dundee,  James  Knowles,  Esq.  of  Kirkton, 
to  Isabella,  youngest  daughter  of  William  Pitcairn, 
Esq.  Dundee 

a.  At  Paisley,  George  Robertson,  Esq.  of  Lon- 
don, to  Mary,  younoest  daughter  of  the  late  Col- 
lin DoufllM,  Esq.  of  Demecary. 

IfTl^  Hewett,  Esq.  W.  S.  to  Isabella,  eldest 
daughter  of  Andrew  Taylor,  Esq.  of  Westbarns. 

iX  Mr  Sergeant  Copley,  chief  justice  of  Chester, 
to  Mrs  Thomas,  widow  of  the  late  Ueutenan^Col- 


.  16.  At  Amiston,  John  Borthwick,  Etq.  younger 
cf  Crookstoun,  advocate,  to  Miss  Dundas,  eldest 
daiuri&ter  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Chief  Baron. 

-TAt  Tulliallan4Ranse.  Mr  Robert  Buist,  ma- 
nB&etura-,  Perth,  to  Janet,  second  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  David  Simson. 

.-  At  Wandsworth,  the  Hon.  James  Sindair, 
aecQod  son  of  the  Earl  of  Caithness,  to  Eliaabeth, 
youngest  daughter  of  George  Tritton,  Esq.  or 

18.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  John  Morrison,  writer,  to 
Jane,  eldest  daughter  o(  James  Hay,  Esq.  Hano- 
ver<«treet. 

19.  At  Edirdniigh.  Mr  William  Rutherford, 
nerchant,  to  Maroiet,  second  daughter  of  Mr 
FMchcr  Yette.  Castlehill,  Edtobursh. 

—  Mr  H.  Chike  Taylor,  Mk^Odder,  to  Baite- 
n  M'-      • 


DEATHS. 

Jmfy  14, 1818.  In  oanip,  at  Sutwannan,  near  Tal- 
na,  of  a  fever,  wbldi  he  caught  in  Candeish,  Lien 
tenant  Henry  Currieof  the  Sd  regiment  Rus»el  Bri- 
ode.  third  ton  of  Mr  Currie,  writir.  Lanark. 

8epi.  19.  At  Canton,  Mr  Charles  More,  first  oO- 
eec  of  the  honouiable  East  India  Company»e  ship 
theDnkeoCYork. 

Jan.  19, 1819.  At  his  house,  Somcrstown,  In  his 
61rt  year,  Mr  Greig,  author  of  ■'  Heavens  Dispfaiy- 

i'eb.  1.  At  Rome,  M.  Akerbbd,  aged  60.  His 
death  is  a  severe  kas  to  the  sdencca  of  philotogy 

4.  MBtdthf^Mrs  Hamilton,  reikst of  Cokmel  F. 
Hamilton,  formerly  of  the  1st  royal  Seota. 

—  At  Applecross,  Donald  Madbensie,  Esq.  of 
HartfleUt  son  of  the  late  Thomas  Madtcnsie,  Esq. 
of  Appleerass,  and  lieutenant  in  the  1 00th  regiment 
of  foot 

—  At  Claehnaharry,  In  the  63d  year  of  his  age. 
Mr  Davidson,  resident  engineer  of  the  Caledonun 
Canal* 

11.  At  Nioe,  in  the  prinie  of  life,  whether  he  had 
gone  for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  the  Rev.  John 
Shiels,  minister  of  the  goMoel  at  Westruthcr. 

18.  At  his  house  in  Lower  Groevcnor^Blaoe, 
Captam  Francis  Mouat  Keith  of  the  royal  aitOlery. 

14.  At  Roseneoth-manse,  the  Rev.  Dr  George 
Drummond.  In  the  8Sd  year  of  his  age,  and  53d  of 
his  ministry. 

—  At  bis  house  in  Canander,  Geoige  Mcnsiet« 
Esq.of  Rittioy.  late chamberkdn  tohlaGnoe  the 
Duke  of  Montruse. 

—  At  his  apartments  In  Castl»«treet,  Aberdeen, 
WiUiam  OgUvie,  Esq.  laufessor  of  Humanity  in  the 
King's  College  of  that  dty. 

~  At  ESnbuigh,  WilBam  Taykv,  Esq.  lato 
merchant  in  GbMMw. 

15.  At  KUllnTPerthshire.  Mr  Peter  CampbeU. 
aged  34  yearn,  third  son  of  Mr  Duncan  Campbell, 
late  of  IMdgirdy. 

17.  At  the  manse  of  Trinity  Gask,  Catherine, 
cMest  daughter  of  Che  late  Rev.  Ralph  THykir  of 
Monsie. 

—  At  London,  James  Dofaie,  sen.  surgeon,  R.N. 

—  At  AmisfleU-mahis,  Mrs  EUaabeCh  BQgue, 
widow  of  the  hUe  William  Brodie,  Esq.  hi  the  78th 

af- 
Mr 


year  of  her  age. 

18.  AtJedbuxgfa.inthel3th  yearofhbag^ 
tcr  only  two  day?  iUneis,  Charles,  only  son  of 
Duncan  Cowan,  merehant  in  Edinburgh. 

—  Agnes  Jane,  the  infant  daughter  of  the  late 
Mr  Ralph  Hardie,  writer  in  Edintasinrii. 

20.  Ather  house,  Wharton-plaoe.  Mrs  JuUa  Kerr, 
relict  of  Robert  Kerr,  Esq. 

—  At  Taunton,  Mrs  Mackenaie,  wlft  of  Kenneth 


—  At  Afkletbn.  nesr  Langhohn,  after  an  {Oncas 
of  three  weeks,  John  Jardtae,  Esq. 

.-  At  Newbattle,  of  a  short  Illness,  Mr  J 
Lumsden,  farmer. 

21.  At  Leven,  Fifeshire.  Lieutenai 
Younger.  R.  N.  late  commander  of  his  Majesty^ 
diipTheodosia  In  the  Meditcmmean  Sea. 

—  At  Arbroath,  Mr  Thomas  Dick,  mgaon. 

—  At  the  manse  of  Barr.  the  Rev.  Stephen 
Young,  minister  al  that  pariMi. 

--At  Perth,  Mrs  Bathea  Naime,  rdlctof  Oeoige 


Spalding,  1^.  of  plenkiljy^ 


inross,  Jane,  eUeat  daughter  of  the  late 
Mr  Bruce  BeverMke,  in  her  19th  year. 

—  At  Stirling,  Mrs  Elimbeth  Bennet,  spouse  of 
Robert  Banks/Esq.  of  Craighead.   „      ^   ,     ^ 

22.  'At  Edinburgh,  James  Syme,  Esq.  of  North- 
fldd. 

—  At  Edtaiburgfa.  Mrs  Helen  Budun,  widow  of 
John  Glassdl,  Eki.  of  Longniddry. 

.-  In  St  Patriek-square,  Edhiburgh,  Catharine 
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Jle^/tfT.— :21faM#« 


_        of  m  JamM  Kay,  writer,  Bdin- 

slr  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Roirind,  widow  of 
Fnads  RowhuMi*  uq*  captain  In  tbe  ]ateS4ih  re* 
flnmt  of  foot,  and  lacietaiy  to  theeoaiinaiBter>in- 
SUirfiB  ladifti 

~  At  her  motho^  home,  Shnibplaw,  Leith- 
WBlk,BCiMHeknRaDk«D. 

Sfi.  At  RaTdatone,  Akxaadar  Kdtb,  £iq.  of 
DHDotiar* 

.  U  Milne-aiiiian,  EdlnlMish,  as«d77  jian, 
Ifaa  John  Giay.  a  gentlaBan  of  daep  anadilio*, 
initaicotlyikittedtaithalaanad  laqfuacei.aiidao 
lew  nmnkaUe  for  hi!  modeity  than  Ibr  Ua  «ymli 
and  attunmcntia 

n.  At  Mnklone,  Mn  Gray,  wife  of  John  Gray, 
Eiq.afBiiditooe,Campde;  «^  ^    . 

^1  At  Iwc  houae  in  BeoigMtraat,  Rifidbugh, 
Mn  Btey  Joaai,  wifc  of  Jamca  Atanadv  HaMve, 
Sao. 

—  At  Buchaay,  naar  Douna,  Duncan  Brifimr.a 
iriadoN  ifod  81.  Hawaaaman  Of  au|perior«Mli- 
Bca,  ofa  toHly  couotxy  wit,  |ioanaring  an  astcoMi- 
Ing  ftind  of  anecdote  oooooning  the  great  iunUles 
ofSootland;  sfirm  adherent  of  the  unfartmiate 
Piinee  Charles  E^wwd,  in  memory  of  whom  be 
prewnred,  with  the  utnxMt  cere,  a  lilver  pugk, 
■out  of  whieh  the  prince  is  aaid  to  have  dzahk  onliis 
way  through  Doune,  jawmnrtlatrty  before  the  bettle 
ofCulloden.    rie  remembered  the  f 


—  The  ilev..4labert  Robertson,  mtaiisler orihe 

'  at  Ednam,  Roxbuzghshire. 
At  his  home  of  Bmomhill,  near  Laanvade, 
Captain  Robert  Forbes,  royal  navy. 

—  At  his  house  in  Chichester,  in  his  60th  war, 
VIce-Admfaal  Sir  Geone  Murray,  K.C.B.  and  late 

1  of  the  aeet  under  Loid  Neleoa. 


•  At  JP^rr,  iBTvrwsMhize,  Miss  Ann  Madcin- 
tosh,  eldest  daughter  of  James  Mackintosh,  Esq.  of 
Fkrr,  aller  a  long  and  painful  illness. 

—  At  Knodthay,  near  CampUetown,  Augusta 
Clavering,  daughter  of  Lkutenant-Colonel  John 
Porter. 

Jfnrcft  1.  At  No  S,  TiTiot-mw.  Edinbuiirii, 
Alesaoder  Merchant,  eeidar,  of  the  SKciee,  agedTO 
years. 

S.  At  InverleithiB,  Mrs  MaiT  Anderson,  relict  of 
Mr  Robert  Uot*iiigh,  lale  in  Vair. 
^  At  Dairy-mills,  Andrew  Veitefa,  Esq. 

—  AtWobdslde.  Mki  Anne  Scott,  daag^ter  of 
the  late  Walter  Scott.  Esq.  of  Haeden. 

4.  At  Perth,  MaijoiTrdaughter  of  the  late  John 
Kennedy,  Eaq.  Itetor  to  the  Earl  of  Breadalhane. 
--At  Glasgow,  Mr  David  Uuiie.  junior,  nser- 

iGray,  wiftof 


—  At  Dalochy,  iVe,  Mrs  1 
Mr  David  Cunlngham. 

—  Jamea  Femnoo,  only  son  of  the  late  Mr  Da- 
niel Dods,  nennaat.  EkUmmirii. 

5.  Mrs  Scmpie,  wife  of  Robert  Semple,  Esq. 
Greenhead. 

—  Mre  Janet  Bocfaan,  spouse  of  Mr  Andrew 
Brown,  bookaeller.  Ldtbetraet. 

—  At  Edinbuigh,  John  Landale  Fanlek  i«ed  1  J, 
•on  of  Mr  Faraie,  Burntisland. 

—  In  Hcttfiord-street,  May-fklr,  London,  Lady 
BUnborwigh,  spouse  of  the  present  Lord  Ellen- 
borough,  tier  ladyship  was  Catherine  Odavia, 
yooqgcat  danghter  of  the  Maiquisof  Londonderry, 
Bister  of  Lords  CasUeresgh  and  Stewart,  and  nieee 
of  Mttquia  Camden.— «Ee  was  bom  l4th  October 
1792,  and  married  to  the  Hon.  Edward  Law,  now 
Loed  EDenbofoagh,  on  the  llth  December  18ia. 

6.  At  CharlottiMquare,  Edinbuigh,  the  huly  of 
Rbbett  Dowaiak  Eaq.  of  Appla,  after  being  deliver- 
ed of  a  ■till4)omehUd. 

~  At  Dublin,  M^or^^cneral  Thomes  Trotter, 
colniMliiininandiBt  of  the  royal  artillery,  and 
oomnMndtag  the  royal  artflleiy  hi  Iretamd.  This 
most  amiable  roan  and  revered  vetei 


UshoMounUe  cereer.  efter  having  neariy  oorariet- 
ed,  in  the  service  of  his  Uqg  and  country,  half  a 
ecntury;  his  first  oaoBmiaion  in  the  legfment  be- 
'"    " VkMifx-G 


where  he  continued  to  aerva  thiouaM>t  the  whole 
of  the  American  war;  after  returning  to  England 
he  went  to  America  a  sooond  ttme,  and  served  in 
Canada  three  years.  He  afterwards'srrTcd  under 
fhe  eommand  of  the  Duke  of  Vork  in  Flandcn, 
where  he  had  the  honour,  upon  one  occasion,  of 
receiving,  in  public  orders,  the  thanks  of  his  royal 
highness.  HakmGencral  Trotter  has  served  in 
Ireland  steee  the  vear  IROI,  during  wfaich  period 
the  benavulenee  of  his  disposition,  and  suavity  of 
his  numncTi^  had  endearea  him  to  an  erteasive  cfar- 
'  dc  of  awiiiaiwtancei 

7.  Saadiland•Geot9^  youngest  eon  of  Mr  Brown, 
eolidtm^'hiw,  Bank>«Creet 

—  At  Hope^park-end,  Edlabuzgb,  JdfanVetta, 
Eaq.  ILN.  ^  \[  ^^ ^ 

*~  At  Newngton,  Mn  Agnes  Coddmin,  vriBct  of 
John  BuxajJ^sq.  of  ColdocIL 

—  At  ftunbttiri),  Mrs  Anna  Woottgate,  wife  of 
WiDiam  FrandsVoodffite,  Ekq.^te  of  Somcr- 
haD,  Kat 

8.  At  hit  seat,  St  John  Lodge,  Herts,  Sir  Conie- 
Hhs  Cnyler.  Batt.  a  general  tai  the  army,  (which  he 
entered  full  59vGars  ago )  governor  of  Kintale,  and 
colonel  of  the  mi  nghnentof  fbot,  having  served 
twioe  as  a  commander- in<hicf  abroad,  and  previ- 
ously In  other  very  important,  though  Infenor  ri- 
tuations.  He  is  succeeded  in  hisUde  by  his  eldest 
son,  a  major  in  the  army,  now  Sir  Cfaaxin. 

—  At  Ms  house.  No  2,  PatersonVcourt,  Broogb- 
too,  Mr  James  Sommen,  attorney  of  exchequer. 

—  At  Lanaik,  Mrs  Wilson,  reBct  of  John  WU- 
son,  town.derk. 

1 1.  At  Kilconquhar-houae^  Henry  Bethune,  Eaq. 
of  KBcQOqufaar. 

—  At  Aawlck,  Miss  Maignet  LanglaBda,  aged 

12.  At  Upton  Grey,  Hampshire,  the  seat  of  J. 
H.  Bcaufoy,  Esq.  Charlotte,  youngeat  daughter  of 
the  late  ^hcn  Coseer,  BsqPMiUbanl.street, 
Westminster.  

—  At  inirigitreet,  WIDiim  OgBvy.  Esq.  mow 
chant  to  LeitliL  -»     j.  — h 

—  At  his  lodgings  in  Paiiol  Cottege,  Oxibid,  tlie 
Riahl  Rev.  John  Parmns.  D. DTtoid  Bishop  of 
Peterborough.  Hb  LonlAIn  was  In  the  58th  year 
of  his  age,  and  had  sulftredlbr  some  weeks  previ- 
ously to  his  disease  under  the  severe  and  iigonndiig 
malady  of  the  rheumatic  gout, 

13.  At  Udyfiel(f-' —   "^ 
Esq.  of  I 


ing  dated  the  10th  of  Jamomr  1770.    Majo^Gcne- 
lal  Trotter  went  to  America  in  the  year  1773, 


U.  Of  an  apoplectic  fit,  Sophia  EHxsbeth,  wife 
of  Colonei  John  Shedden  of  Elms,  near  Lymliw. 
ton,  aged  3& 

—  At  his  house,  Saliibuiy*ulaDe.  Newington, 
Geoige  Andrew,  Esq.  writer  m  Bdinbingfa. 

^  At  Msgleden,  Mn  Margaret  Richardaon.  wife 
of  James  Hay,  Esq.  of  Seggieden. 

16.  Mary,  the  infent  daughter  of  Dr  James  Mil- 
lar, BrownVaquare,  Edinbrnj^. 

—•  At  Cobdum,  Margaret,  sooond  danghter  of 
James  Davidson.  Esq.  W.  S. 

18.  At  Claphara,  E.  Panratt,  Esq.  aged  7%,' who 
filled,  with  great  ability,  the  important  ofllce  of 
dark  of  the  journals,  to  the  Hooseof  Losdi!,  fer 
24  years. 

Lof efy.  At  Ardmore,  Joihn  Geddes,  &□. 

At  Knooc  of  KlncaiiDa  Strathspey,  caciialn  John 
Steuart  of  the  53d  regiment  of  foot  His  death 
was  occasioned  by  a  lingering  indisposition,  fhmi 
the  elifeets  of  the  wounds  and  contusions  he  receiv- 
ed at  the  storming  of  Port  CaUiger,  to  the  East  In- 
dies,  ion  the  td  February  181«s  when  leading  tty 
grenadier  company  up  to  the  breadi,  he  was  nred- 
pibrted  down  the  perpendicular  rock  on  which  the 
fert  Is  bttHt,  apparently  dead.  In  his  de^  at  tlie 
early  age  of  ^  yean,  his  country,  which  he  had 
served  m  the  9U  and  A3d  ngimeMa,  with  the  nae- 
rited  appr6batlon  of  his  superior  ofBcos,  fcr  16 
yean,  has  sustained  a  hea%7  loss. 

On  his  voyage  home  ftom  Quebec^  Gairtato  Ar- 
chibaki  Moore  of  Seabank,  Rothesay.  Ittsundet^ 
stood  his  ship  was  wrecked  to  the  river  St  Law* 
renee,  and  that  all  on  board  perished. 

At  Holmwood,  near  Henley,  aged  17|  En 
Kenr,  85th  foot,  eldest  son  of  Lord  Mark  Kerr; 

At  Dalkeith,  Robert,  youngest  son  of  Mr  WO- 
liam  Ballantine,  nurseryman  were. 

At  Hoehester,  the  R«v.  WWian  Fhfflp  Menites^ 
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What  ft  magicd  wmd  ig  ft  fiaking** 
rod  tipgfing  out  of  a  window  0T«r  ft 
crowded  street  in  a  great  city  i  It 
Inoqporta one  in  amonwiit  fixxm  heat, 
duaty  damoor,  yells  and  rattlioff^  into 
all  the  oranniuing  freshness  of  ruzal 
solitndf. 
tf  fip^TekoMsefYafoar  dmai^  Lotb> 

And  a  rircr  flowi  on  dnoiigh  the  nle  of 

CEMpdda.'* 
Such  awand  wavea  with  pecoUat  poten« 
cw  In  this  oar  good  city  of  Sdinburgh* 
How  oftei^  when  shrouded  in  one  of 
those  dense  columns  of  sand  thatwonld 
do  credit  to  the  interior  of  Afirica^hava 
we  ventozed,  with  some  confidanoe>  to 
open  oar  eyea,  aa  we  instinctiTelT  knew 
ouadvea  to  ha  immediately  unoer  the 
window  of  a  fiahing-tadde  shop— and 
Git,  aa  we  psssed  below  the  dsiylinjg 
wooden  sakoon,  as  if  a  shower  of  pel- 
Ixuad  water  were  herorinkling  all  our 
dusty  being.  How  finely  and  grace- 
fblly  those  two  rods,  from  Mackenae'a 
and  Maclean's,  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
North  Bridge,  cot  the  horiion,  as  you 
advance  from  the  Regiater-^ffioe  to  the 
Tran-church  I  They  are  fiur  moxe  ef- 
fisetiTe  than  any  mere  liying  trees ; 
asbd  indeed,  we  have  often  thought  it 
one  of  the  many  oyersights  of  painters^ 
that,  in  their  pictures  of  town  sce» 
nery,  they  haye,  aa  &r  aa  we  reooEeet, 
nerer  introduced  those  potent  rods  that 
taper  away  into  the  dear  blue  skv, 
bait  down,  as  it  were,  with  the  weignt 
of  so  many  rural  associations. 

It  is  now  the  season  of  angling. 
Trout^fishing  is  in  perfection  in  all  thie 
streams,  and  rirers  and  lakea  of  Scot* 


land.  Much  pkaaore  and  mnehpaiB 
is  now  enjoyed  and  anilfand  lbare» 
The  expert  and  akiUU  aMUr  fs^ 
even  now  that  the  pen  ia  In  our 
hand  (oh  I  that  it  were  exchanged  ibr 
a  fifteen  feet  rod),  gently  and  slowly 
laying  on  some  green  bank  of  the 
Tweed,  a  "  four^poonder^'  trout  g^t* 
taring  with  all  hia  beautiAd  die»-» 
while  many  hopelcsa  aspiranta  are  ilog« 
mng  the  water  in  vain,  have  diopped 
their  hook,  like  an  anchor,  btfiaath 
some  nnhicky  8tona,Qr  fiMtcned  the  end 
of  tbeir  line,  like  the  towing  rope  of 
an  overkiaded  canal  boat,  on  some  lah* 
BMveable  and  inexonble  tree. 

Miss  Joanna  BaiUie^  we  think  it  Si 
whosays^ 

'•IVfasenaffaiU 
On  die  edge  of  a  deu  imam,  hold  out 
Hii  rod  and  batden  line  fiom  mom  tin  noon^ 
Sydng  themtted  tnmt  that  past  his  sbaie 
A  tfaomand  doMB  hath  glided;  till,  by  fbiee. 
His  angiy  dame  hath  dn^M  hhn  from  his 


Hops  is  of  such  a  tough  < 

Many  a  full  grown  man  is,  at  thia 
season  of  the  year,  equally  illustrative 
of  the  same  prindple  of  human  life. 
We  sll  know,  or  ous^t  to  know,  the 
8t(»7  of  the  *'  glonons  nibble,"  and 
never  do  we  fed  so  tempted  to  moraU 
iae  aa  when,  at  the  dose  of  day, 
we  meet  at  Cloyen&rd  or  Inverldthoi 
—those  inimitable  fishing  stationa  on 
the  Tweed— some  grave,  self-satisfied, 
elderly  gentleman,  who,  to  the  qnes- 
tion  of  ''what  sport?"  answers  by 
lifting  up  the  lid  of  his  pannier,  and 
exhibiting,  with  a  silent  look  of  con* 
sdoua  dexterity,  a  brace  of  small  trouts 
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and  A  trio  of  pars,  the  result  of  eight 
SQCoessive  and  aucoessful  hours  of  un- 
interrupted angling. 

All  anglers  are  amiahle  men.  Only 
go  into  a  fishing-tackle  shon.  Eacn 
person,  as  he  enters  there,  salutes  his 
^revtouB  brother  of  Ae  angle,  with  a 
suavity  no  where  else  exhibited  in  our 
cold  northern  chme.  They  all  lay 
their  heads  together  in  making  a  pur- 
chase—the "  March  brown,  or  the 
*'  red  spinner,"  passes  ia  review  befbre 
every  eye — ^and  every  ear  is  regaled 
with  the  music  of  the  "  multiplying 
reel."  A  sort  of  natural  free-masonry 
binds  together  all  us  anglers— we 
could,  at  a  single  glance,  sdect  from 
ibe  httgest  company  the  man  who  has 
killed  a  salmon,  nor  could  the  unin- 
itiated utter  one  word  in  our  hearing 
Mspecting  our  craft,  without  betraying 
the  imposture.  It  was  only  a  few  days 
ago  that  we  saw  the  Ettrick  Shepherd 
driving  a  gig  along  Prince's  Stieet — 
and  though  nothing  was  probably  far- 
dier  fVom  his  thoughts  than  angling, 
in  that  perilous  situation,  vet  frmn  the 
manner  in  which  he  held  the  whip, 
we  could  have  sworn  that  the  poet  was 
a  tolerable  fisher.  He  flourished  it  as 
if  a  pair  of  flies  had  been  append^  to 
the  laah,  and  he  himself  seated  on  a 
rock,  with  his' half-filled  paniiier  on 
his  back, ''  by  still  St  Mary's  Lake." 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  lounge  away 
a  forenoon  more  agreeably  than  in  the 
various  fishing-tackle  snops  in  tins 
city.  One  is  sure  to  meet,  at  all  times, 
with  the  very  best  company.  There, 
old  age  exhibits  all  the  vivacity,  and 
earnestness,  and  animal  spirits  of  youth 
<^— there  boyhood  shews  ail  its  most  ea< 
ser.  and  anxious  hope^ness — there 
me  town-pent  man  of  business  looks, 
with  eyes  orightened  by  the  prospect 
of  a  week's  sport  and  relaxation — ^and 
there  the  very  Dandy  himself  catches 
from  those  around  him  something  of 
the  manner,  if  not  of  the  appearance 
of  a4>ational  being.  It  is  a  very  school 
of  humanity.  Thither,  above  all  men 
in  the  world,  ought  editors  and  critics 
ever  and  anon  to  repair,  that  they  may 
imbibe  a  spirit  of  good- will,  benigni- 
ty, and  kindliness — and  forget,  for  a 
while,  the  sense  of  their  own  ima- 
ginary importance.  By  doing  so,  we 
nave  no  doubt  that  even  the  veiled 
Kditor  himself  of  this  Magazine  might 
become  a  still  greater  favourite  with 
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the  public  than  he  now  is,  and  that 
even  the  Scotsman  would  occaaionaUy 
fbrego  his  Saturday's  growl,  and  no 
less  to  his  own  surprise,  than  that  ^ 
the  world  at  large,  become  a  good-na- 
tured and  well-mannered  genUeman. 

It  Would  puzzle  us  exceedingly  to 
say  which  of  the  shops  alluded  to  above 
is,  taking  one  thing  with  another,  the 
best  Mr  Mackenzie's,  opposite  the 
Post-office  is  the  most  maaous;  it  ia 
also  the  most  richly  endowed  Ibnnda- 
tion.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  shew  of 
rods.  Their  arrangement  is  so  taste- 
ful. In  general,  too,  his  rods  are  well 
balance  and  of  sotmd  materials — and 
if,  at  any  time,  he  puts  an  indiflerent 
article  into  your  hand,  no  man  is  more 
ready  to  make  handsome  amends  for 
the  mistake,  in  your  next  purchase. 
He  has  always  on  hand  a  large  assort- 
ment of  good  gut — ^though,  by  the 
way,  good  gut,  in  the  very  highest,  or 
ideal  sense,  we  never  chanced  to  clap 
our  eyes  upon.  His  collection  of  flies 
iB»ricn  and  various  ;  but  we  think  Mr 
Shanks,*  his  principal  dresser,  makes 
the  body  rather  too  short,  and  not  suf- 
ficiently taper.  Verbum  sapientL 
This  shop  is  much  firequented  by  gen- 
tlemen from  the  south,  and  is  a  good 
place  to  catch  the  Engliah  accent,  in 
all  its  fascinating  varieties.  We  yes- 
terday heard  the  richest-toned  Cock- 
ney aspirate  all  the  vowels  in  a  way- 
worthy  of  Mr  H.  himself.  Mr  Mac- 
kenzie is  a  middle-aged  person  of  sin- 
gularly solemn  deportment — speaks  in 
a  low  and  agreeable  tone — shews  yoa 
his  stock  without  any  quadcery — ^un- 
like people  in  general,  improves  great- 
ly on  acquaintance,  and  we  believe  is 
as  thoroughly  honest  as  any  man  alive. 

His  rival  over  the  way,  Mr  Mao- 
lean,  does  ibusiness  on  a  smaller  scale 
— ^but  he  is  a  very  cunning  artist.  We 
never  purchased  a  bad  article  in  his 
shop.  He  makes  almost  all  his  rods 
with  his  own  hand — and  they  are  true 
as  steel.  His  son  has  the  fly-depart- 
ment—and he  dresses  with  great  neat- 
ness and  precision.  His  daughter — ^too 
—a  comely  damsel — we  have  some- 
times seen  "  busking  hooks"  with 
much  fiiscination.  Many  plain  killing 
anglers  haunt  this  shop,  from  whose 
conversation  much  useful  knowledge 
of  the  art  may  be  picked  up.  Mr 
Maclean's  stock  of  flics  is  not  great, 
but  the  rapid  fingers  of  his  son  can 


We  lament  the  late  breaking  of  his  leg. 


May  it  be  a  warning  to  him  and  oChen. 

Reviewbb. 
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diesB  yoo,  at  a  few  hours'  notice^  aere- 
nl  doBen  to  any  pattern.  We  suapect 
diat  hi  this  shop  there  is  a  good  steady 
i^ahr  business— and  that  the  Mac- 
leans are  getting  rich.  This  ia  as  it 
should  be. 

At  the  head  of  the  Canongate,  right- 
handdde  going  down^  up  an  antique 
stair^  is  the  uiop  of  our  good  friend 
Mr  Fhin.  He  is  a  perfect  enthusi- 
ast in  his  profession.  Seldom  do 
we  pass  by,  without  seeing  him  at 
his  window,  trying  the  balance  of 
a  new  rod  that  is  acquiring  grace 
under  his  magical  hands.  Without 
ofience  to  our  other  excellent  friends, 
we  pronounce  him  the  prince  of  our 
metropolitan  rod-makers.  He  is, 
moreover,  very  moderate  in  his 
chaiges,  and  would  scorn,  both  from 
honesty  and  pride  of  skiU,  to  sell  you 
a  bad  article.  Never  saw  we  a  nice 
expressive  of  more  simple  delight  and 
exultation  than  that  of  this  worthy  ar- 
tist, when  a  customer  declares  himself 
suited  to  his  mind.  He  is  remarkably 
free  from  the  besetting  sins  of  envy  and 
jealousy— cheeriully  acknowledges  the 
great  merits  of  his  rivals — and  when  a 
customer  hard  to  please  declines  to 
purchase,  he  returns  the  rejected  rod 
to  its  hmnmock,  with  a  truly  delight- 
ful air  of  philosophical  composure.  Mr 
Fhin  never  dresses  flies.  But  his  wife 
has  a  complete  mistress-ship  in  the 
art  She  attends  to  any  order  with  the 
most  scrupulous  accuracy— and  the 
verr  fle^  may  be  rubbed  off  the  bone 
of  her  hooks  before  they  give  way.— - 
Every  thing  is  right  and  tight  that 
comes  out  of  that  shop — and  if  these 
excellent  people  do  not  get  rich,  it  will 
be  because  the  articles  they  sell  last 
for  ever. 

Down  into  a  den-like  shop  at  the 
east-end  of  Prince's-street  wons  Mr 
Rawson,  senior.  There  you  behold 
him  seated  behind  his  counter  like  the 
pand  Turk — ^for  his  lower  extremities 
have  long  been  sorely  annoyed  bv  rheu- 
matism— and  we  never  recollect  to 
have  seen  him  in  a  pedestrian  posture. 
He  looks  out  at  you,  as  you  enter,  with 
a  pair  of  keen  eyes,  shaded  but  not 
boiim'd  by  a  cunning  pair  of  specta- 
cles, and  you  feel  at  once  that  Mr 
Rawson  can  accommodate  you,  what- 
ever may  be  your  wants.  His  wife 
obeys,  with  great  alacrity,  all  the  or- 
ders of  her  imperious  Lord — and  the 
glaascaae  is  instantly  covered  with  a 
goigeoiu  display  of  every  thing  that 


can  gladden  an  angler's  heart.  Mr 
Rawson  is  a  man  of  great  natural  elo- 
quence ,  and  wonderfUly  prompt  at  re« 

ply; 

**  And  therefore  greatly  does  he  giace  his 

cause 
By  speaking  of  himself.*' 

We  believe  him  to  be  a  Yorkshire* 
man.  He  answers  objections  most  un« 
answerably,  and  is  never  at  a  loss  for 
something  to  say,  whether  he  be  speak- 
ing to  the  best  or  the  worst  of  anglers. 
You  feel  yourself  obliged  to  buy  aU 
kinds  of  fishing-tackle  from  this  old 
magician,  whether  you  will  or  not; 
but,  though  we  have  sometimes  been 
tempted  to  suspect  him,  from  the  in- 
cessant archness  of  his  spectacled  eyes, 
it  is  but  justice  to  this  very  original 
character  thus  publicly  to  declare,  that 
his  wares  are  most  excellent,  and  that 
old  Rawson  is,  in  all  truth  and 
honestv,  the  angler's  friend.  He  for- 
merly belonged  rather  too  much  to  ihe 
old  school.  But  we  have  ourselves  in- 
oculated him  lately  with  some  of  the 
'*  virus"  of  the  new  lake*school  of  ang- 
ling, and  the  symptoms  are  most  fa^- 
vourable.  Not  unfrequently,  for  a  few 
minutes  after  dinner,  t.  e.  about  two 
o'clock,  Mr  Rawson  makes  shift,  with 
the  aid  of  a  stout  oak  sapling  and  his 
wife's  arm,  to  ascend  to  the  third  or 
fourth  step  of  the  stair  that  leads  up 
ftom  his  shop  to  Princes'  Street,  so 
that  his  face  is  elevated  only  a  few 
inches  above  the  level  of  the  horizon 
of  the  pavement,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
to  conceive  any  thin^  more  picturesque. 

IVIr  Rawson  junior  had,  tUl  lately, 
a  shop  at  the  foot  of  the  Terrace,  whidi 
we  often  visited,  but  he  has  lately  re- 
moved to  a  domicile  on  a  second  story, 
immediately  opposite  his  former  dwell- 
ing, of  which  the  interior  is  as  yet 
to  us  unknown.  The  *'  res  angusts" 
rather  closely  press  on  this  gentle- 
man, so  that  he  seldom  has  any  great 
stock  on  hand,  but,  if  we  mistake 
not,  he  is  the  most  elegant  dresser  of 
a  fly  in  Scotland.  No  trout  can  resist 
such  a  temptation.  He  is,  also,)  a  good 
angler  himself,  which  cannot  be  said 
of  any  of  his  rivals,  and  he  has  a  capi- 
tal eye  for  colour.  This  artist  ought 
to  be  more  encouraged.  He  formerly 
kept  a  steak-shop  where  we  have,  more 
than  once,  made  a  good  and  a  cheap 
meal,  and  if  he  does  so  still,  our  rea- 
ders may,  we  think,  depend  on  being 
well  provided  at  his  plain  and  simple 
board. 


We  MDtiot  doubt  tliat  mtay  hun- 
died  Ixethxeii  of  the  aosle  will  be 
tnly  thankful  to  m  fiir  the  infinme- 
tion  we  have  now  given  to  them,  and 
we  Btronglj  recommend  our  Englisb 
friends  not  to  bring  any  great  collec- 
tion of  flies  with  them  when  they  oome 
down  to  Scotland,  for  the  chance  is  that 
they  are  not  at  all  soitable  to  our  cloudy 
diioate  where  the  gorgeous  insects  that 
dance  in  the  sunny  southern  beams 
are  idmost  wholly  unknown. 

Indeed,  we  have  frequently  pitied  a 
young  English  fmgler  in  Scotland.  He 
comes  down  with  his  imagination 
dreaming  of  rivers  and  lakes  all  stuffed 
jUll  to  the  very  brim  of  all  maimer  of 
fishes — and  we  well  remember  having 
seen  such  an  Adventurer  go  to  the 
water's  edge  with  a  stout  varlet  be« 
hind  him  bearing  a  pannier  almost 
as  roomy  as  the  creel  of  a  Newhaven 
fish-wife.  Not  doubting  that  ever 
and  anon  some  enormous  fish  would 
J>reak  his  rod,  he  had  half-a-dozen 
apare  tops  stowed  within  the  butt, 
while  he  had  a  line  in  his  red  al<< 
most  as  long  as  that  used  by  the 
Harpooners  in  the  Greenland  whale- 
fishery,  that  the  monster  he  intended  to 
book  might,  if  he  had  a  mind  to  it, 
run  himself  out  half  across  Loch 
Awe.  Thus  did  we  behold  him 
standing  on  the  banks  of  that  noble 
lake,  immediately  beneath  the  shadow 
of  KJlchum  castle,  while  many  a  kilted 
Highlandman  anxiously  waited  the  re« 
suit.  There,  however,  our  friend  con- 
tinued many  a  weary  hour  to  stand, 
not  unlike  a  heron  who,  beyond  all 
doubt  from  the  well  known  habits  of  that 
bird^  is  yet  fishing  at  the  very  time  he 
remains  stock-stiU  in  his  blue  jacket, 
till  he  and  his  assistant  with  the  need- 
less pannier  were  left  alone  in  the  so- 
lituoe;  nor  did  they  return  before 
nightfall,  and  then  without  a  single 
fin,  to  the  hospitable  mansion  of  Am- 
liui,*  from  which  they  had  "  high  in 
hope"  set  out  immediately  after  a  true 
Highland  breakfi»t  of  barley- cakes 
and  Athole  broect 

The  fact  is,  that  Englishmen,  even 
vet,  know  little  about  Scotland.  They 
know  nothing  of  our  universities,  no- 
thing of  our  kirks,  nothing  of  our 
courts  of  justice,  and  what  is  worse, 
absolutely  nothing  of  our  angling. 
Any  man  may  make  his  fortune  by 
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writingaflood^'AiKkr'sCliidethioiigh 
Seotknd/'  Ofioi  nave  we  thought  of 
making  onr  own  fiirtiine  in  that  way ; 
and  in  some  respects  nobody  can  oe 
better  qualified.  We  have  fished 
almost  every  stream  from  Jobi-o'« 
Groat's  house  to  Lianghohn,  and  have 
collected  several  MS.  volumes  of  notes; 
but  we  are  little  in  the  habit  of  com- 
poeiti(»i,  and  promise  to  pay  hand* 
aomdy  any  ingenious  redacteor. 

What  a  world  of  wo  would  be 
saved  to  many  an  honest,  well-mean* 
ing  Angler  oy  such  a  work.    We 
would  point  out  every  £pod  pool  and 
stream  in  all  the  large  nvers,  and  all 
the  small  bums,-^veTy  peopled  bank, 
and  every  swarming  shallow,  in  all 
the   wide    lakes   and    narrow  tarns 
of  Scotland.  We  would  fix  the  hours 
of  breakito  and  dinner  kept  by  all 
the  finny  population  finom  the  more  fin 
dhionabfe  salmon  down  to  your  vu]f;ar 
perch.  Every  kind  of  imaginable  dish 
of  wluch  fishes  eat  would  be  described 
with  the  philosophical  accuracy  of  a 
Frazer  or  a  M'lvor.    Every  house  of 
entertainment  for  the  angler  would 
be  laid  down  as  in   a    county-map. 
And  then  whattalk  of  scenery  I  wnatan- 
ecdotes  illustrative  of  all  lands  of  ru* 
ral  I^e*    Would  not,  gentle  reader, 
such  a  book  in  two  portable  octavos, 
printed  by  Ballantyne,  and  published 
by  Blackwood  or  Constable,  to  use  sQ 
expression  of   the  poet  Gray  when 
speaking  of  an  imaginary  picture  of  the 
lake  of  Grassmere,  "  be  &irly  worth  a 
tho^iaand  pounds  ?" 

But,  like  all  good  anglers^  we  are 
fond  of  hearing  ourselves  talk,  snd 
must  really  come  at  last  to  Mr  Bain- 
bridge's  Fly  Fisher's  Guide  ;  and  an 
exc^ent  little  work  it  is,  perhapa  the 
best  (^  the  kind  that  we  ever  read. 

The  first  thirty  pages  are  occupied 
with  a  disquisition  on  the  advantages 
of  Fly  Fishing  over  every  other  kind, 
on  the  materials  used  in  it,  on  the 
rod,  and  on  lines.  In  justice  to  a  wor- 
thy man  with  whom  we  have  past 
many  pleasant  hours,  and  who,  we 
hope,  IS  yet  slive,  we  quote  the  fol- 
lowing passage. 

•«  The  best  rods  vfaicfa  tfie  writer  has  hi* 
therto  met  wHfa  aie  maim&ctared  and  cold 
by  Henry  Swann,  of  Langholm,  North  Bri- 
tain. They  oonatt  of  five  pieces,  and  have 
screw  joints  at  each  ferrule,  which  is  particup 


•  The  abode  of  Dngald  Campbell,  BaqHi^Rxvxxwxa. 
f  Whisky  and  honey.«*EniToa« 
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MrBdnMdgeihcn  ipaiks ideiiti* 
fleiJly  of  gal  and  weed^  and  thestaiiii- 
ing  tncrcof  of  rtela  and  mnniers— 
aim  of  hooka— and  finally,  of  the  drraa- 

-An  ni»of«niiDt  may  ner cfthdM  ba  ?«  ^t  ^^ ,  "?  ^'^  instracta  Ac 
pointed  of^dicMiodi;  Tim.  to  ha^etha  juvemle  angler  how  to  arrange  his 
Sp^jolBtfpliced  to  the  four*  piece,  with,    tackle  when  on  the  water  s  edcre.— 


dM 

to  mil  ooDridoablyt  ia  anmded. 


•Qt  any  ftfinikk  A  md  of  thii  deacriptioii 
vidi  two  ipaie  tm*  which  origioally  ooit 
oblf  ^gAlem  skUUngt^  u^  after  me  cooftant 
we  at  ncady  mne  Tean,  in  every  reepect 
ai  good  aenew,  havuigin  diat  interval  been 
mody  ranuihed  twice.** 

Mr  Bainbridge'a  opinion  of  hooka 
we  haTB  found  from  experience  to  be 
moatludicious. 

**  Ae  LixxucK  hooks  are  notnfually 
iliriytil,  but  Ibrm  a  curve,  like  the  divieioa 
ofaninlanected  didfr  This  form  is  oer- 
tainly  objectionable,  and  will  &eqiiently«  in 
Unkn^  a  fiih>  bedwwn  from  its  mouth 
wiibout  fixing  the  barb«  as  mar  be  leadily 
eanedved  by  an  inspection  of  the  pbte: 
add  to  whioiv  die  barb  projects  ftom  the 
point  too  abrupdy ;  which,  if  the  fish  do 
not  liae  very  fteely,  will  prove  a  source  of 
mortification  to  die  Angusr,  as  he  will  fre- 
qnoitlT  scratch  tfadbr  mouths,  without  finn- 
i^  hooung  a  8in£^  fin. 

M  The  eammon  kzkbal  hooks  are  of 
good  fttm,  but  the  distance  of  the  extreme 
point  finm  the  barb  is  for  the  most  part  too 
great;  nddwr  do  the  barbs  project  sufficient- 
&.  In  many  instances  these  hooks  may  be 
noiid  so  nearly  resembling  a  bent  pin,  that 
dicy  may  be  introduced  into  the  fleshy  part 
of  die  hand,  and  drawn  back  without  mflict- 
faig  pain.  How  then  csn  they  be  expected 
taocessMr  to  redst  the  acdve  exertions  of 
an  initated  Trout,  strugeKng  for  liberty  in 
its  own  dement,  which  me  want  of  a  pro- 
per baili  toids  to  render  easily  attainable 
By  cnlaqllng  the  orifice,  instead  of  securing 
to  ^  Angler  the  anticipated  prize  ? 

^  The  SHKCKBEKD,  as  It  is  commonly 
called,  diverges  ftom  the  parallel  lines  from 


the  bcaid  upwards,  and  the  point  is  frequently    prevented  from  appewnng 
sear  an  eighth  of  an  inch  to  the  li^t  or  left    much  the  better. 


tackle  when  on  the  water'a  edge.- 

-  '*  The  second  dropper,  which  should  be 
smaller  than  the  first,  is  to  be  ftstened  with- 
in  eighteen  inches  from  it— leogdi  of  the 
gut  about  four  inches  and  a  half;  and  if  a 
uiird  be  required,  the  distance  should  not 
exceed  a  foot  from  the  second,*  and  the  gut 
on  which  the  fly  is  whipped  should  be 
longer  than  either  of  the  oUicr  droppers,  in 
order  that  they  may  all  play  imon  the  wa- 
ter tosether,  without  sinkinfftne  main  line. 
It  win,  however,  be  generdly  found,  that 
tliree  flies  are  amply  sufficient,  and  most 
frequently  it  is  best  to  have  the  p(nnt  fly 
winged,  and  the  dtopoen  hackkt, 

^  When  a  novice  first  attempts  to  throw 
a  line,  he  must  begin  with  a  mart  length, 
which  can  be  increased  as  he  flnds  the  ma- 
nagement of  it  become  eas^  to  him.  Care 
must  be  taken,  that  in  passmff  the  line  be- 
hind the  back,  it  be  permitted  to  attain  the 
fun  extent  before  any  attempt  is  made  to 
return  it ;  for  if  diis  point  be  not  striedy 
attended  to,  the  end  fly  will  ccack  off  at 
every  throw ;  to  avoid  i^iich,  it  is  reoom- 
mcnided  to  begin  by  throwing  tlie  line  with- 
out any  fly  fiir  a  short  space  of  time,  until 
the  proper  management  of  die  rod  is  ac- 
quiml;  and  afrowards  to  an^e  with  the 
point  fly  only,  until  such  profldency  be  at- 
tained as  may  authorize  the  addition  of  tlie 
droppers. 

*•  In  Fly-fishing,  die  penon  who  is  most 
expert  in  throwing  a  considerable  length  of 
line,  and  has  a  quick  sight,  and  obedient 
hand  for  stoiking,  will  be  die  most  suc- 
oessftd. 

*«  To  keep  as  far  from  die  bank  as  possible 
is  particularly  desirable ;  and  if  the  wind  be 
at  the  back  of  die  angler,  and  his  shadow 
'     on  the  water,  so 


of  die  shank  of  die  ho(^ 

^*  By  some  peiBOiis  diis  finm  is  preftxred^ 
.  Imt  dior  judgment  is  certainly  erroneous ; 
te  it  frcmiendy  hi^ipens  that  the  fish 
discovers  die  deceit,  or  in  rising  short, 
iniisii  die  artificial  fiy ;  die  Angler  Texy 
naturally  strikes  at  tliat  instant,  and  will 
ym  often  scratch  the  fish,  owing  entirely 
to  die  iMeral  proiection  of  die  barb,  which, 
if  it  were  level  with  the  diank,  would  ahnost 
invaiiably  be  avoided. 

•*  The  gtnO^  kikbt  hodb  approadi 
the  desideratum,  in  shi^  and  temper, 
neam  diaa  any  odier  manufiu^tnre ;  (vide 
njLTS  II.  Jig,  4)  unless  the  Kendal  hooks 
could  ha  improved  in  die  fivm  of  the 
barb,  and  divested  of  the  superfluous  length 
of  paint;  in  which  case  diey  would  be 
upon  an  equal  fboting." 


**  The  principal  object  in  dirowing  the 
line  is,  that  it  may  be  extended  in  such  a 
manner,  that  the  pdnt  fly  may  flrst  Kg^dy 
touch  the  water,  without  disturbing  it  in  a 
greater  deeree  than  the  actual  alighting  of 
die  natunu  fly.    Throwing  the  fly  direcdy 

E'te,  or  rather  above  the  angler,  and 
e  it  gendy  across  die  stream  as  it 
downwards,  is  most  to  be  recommend- 
ed;  fbr  to  force  it  against  the  current  is  un- 
natural, mdependent  of  the  rufiiing  of  the 
water,  which  such  a  bad  practice  oocaaons ; 
and  which,  instead  of  alluring,  will  infallibly 
firighten  the  fish. 

**  The  moment  of  the  water  being  dis- 
turbed or  ruffled  by  die  flsh  lisine,  must 
be  careftdly  watched  for  by  the  fisherman, 
as  at  that  critical  instant  he  must  strike,  in 
order  to  hook  his  prey ;  for  the  fish  having 


•Why?    Rev. 
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Ae  deotttf  ihe  leiit  ddaj  will 
t  it  to  eaope.  A  very  dkht  indloft- 
tkn  or  turn  of  the  hand  is  sufficient  to  fix 
the  barb  of  the  hook,  as,  if  too  great  vio- 
lence be  used,  the  hook  or  line  will  be 
sreatly  endangered,  and  the  water  disturbed 
1^  the  mad  struggles  of  the  lacerated  suf- 
ferer* 

•*  If  the  fish  be  of  good  nze,  and  the 
hook  be  firmlv  fixed,  the  first  consideration 
is  to  keep  the  rod  upright;  or  even,  by 
forcing  the  butt  forwara,  to  throw  the  point 
of  it  over  the  shouJder  of  the  angler,  which 
win  tend  greatly  to  fiUigue  the  fish,  if  it 
^ould  not  be  necessary  to  give  it  additional 
line  Scorn  the  red.  When  found  to  be  suf- 
ficiently exhau^ed,  it  must  be  either  taken 
out  of  the  water  by  means  of  a  landing  net, 
or  drawn  on  to  a  shelving  gravel-patch  or 


**  When  the  rod  is  greatly  agitated  by 
die  struggling  of  the  fish,  it  is  advisable  to 
give  it  a  greater  length  of  line,  as  it  may  be 
presumed  that  the  size  of  the  struggler  is 
greater  than  common,  and  the  additional 
weight  of  line,  besides  giving  facility  to  the 
anaat  and  easing  the  strain  upon  his  tackle, 
wiU  more  speedily  exhaust  the  power  of  the 
fidi,  and  rend^  it  an  easier  captive.*' 

As  might  have  been  expected,  Mr 
Bainbri^  laughs  at  the  fears  so  pa- 
thetically expr^ed  by  many,  of  wet 
feet;  nor  can  we  imagine  any  thing 
more  ludicrous  than  a  gentleman  de-i 
sirous  of  dry  footing  in  so  very  humid 
an  amusement  as  fishing. 

**  Any  recipe  as  to  keeping  the  feet  dry, 
would  be  misplaced  amongst  directions  to 
the  keen  fisherman ;  for  the  advantages  of 
wading  and  crossing  the  stream  are  so  fre- 
quently manifest,  Siat  few  young  persons 
can  be  deterred  (by  the  mere  fear  of  wetting 
their  legs)  from  endeavouring  to  partidpato 
in  the  diversion  which  the  wader  will  almost 
constantly  command,  by  being  enabled  to 
throw  his  fiies  under  bushes,  and  over  the 
most  secret  retirements  of  the  objects  of  his 
amusement  Some  persons,  it  is  true,  hold 
•ut  objections  to  this  psactioe,  by  bringing 
to  imaginary  view  rheumatism  and  agues, 
in  their  most  dismal  colouring,  as  the  oon- 
aequenoes  of  such  an  act ;  but,  whilst  the 
body  is  in  exercise,  little  is  to  be  appre- 
hended firom  these  objects  of  terror.  Many 
Tnsty»>r«^  might  be  brought  forward  in  cor- 
nboration  of  this  asBcrtion,  in  the  persons  of 
men  who  have  followed  this  practice  from 
youth  upwards,  and  arrived  at  extreme  old 
age,  wiuout  having  experienced  the  idight- 
est  inconvenience  or  ill  consequences  from 
the  daily  immersion  of  tlieir  legs. 

"  To  remain  long  in  one  station  is  re- 
prehensible ;  and  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  substitute  dry  clothing  for  such  as  may 
have  become  wet  by  the  operations  of  the 
day,  immediately  on  arriving  at  the  house 
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ofBiBtorrefiEedimdit  With  tfaae  jncemi. 
tiona  the  an^er  may,  if  pooseosed  of  a  good 
natural  oonstitatkm,  bid  defiance  to  the  cf- 
fects  of  the  element,  wfaieh  his  prejudiced 
or  timid  friends  would  set  finrth  as  objections 
to  deter  him  from  the  perfect  enjoyment  of 
an  innocent  and  &vourite  amusement.''* 

The  following  passage  is  the  only 
one  in  this  volume  which  made  us 
stare  a  little ;  but  as  we  ourselves  once 
caught  a  water-hen  with  the  fly,  we 
feel  almost  on  a  level  with  Mr  fiain« 
bridge. 

•«  In  fishing  in  the  evening,  it  will  ooca- 
monally  happen  that  bats  and  swallows,  mis- 
taking the  artificial  for  the  natural  flv,  will 
hook  themselves,  instances  of  both  having 
occurred  to  the  author  more  than  once ;  and 
the  celebrated  angler  of  the  Dee,  John  Ed- 
wards, has  assured  him,  that  on  one  occa- 
sion, whilst  fishinff  rather  late  with  one  of 
the  moths,  he  hooked  an  owl,  which,  afrer  a 
long  struggle,  he  succeeded  in  securing !" 

Nothing  can  he  more  judicious  than 


*<  After  a  ckar  bright  night,  if  the  day  be 
dark  and  lowering,  &h  usually  rise  freely, 
having  been  prevented  from  roving  in  search 
of  food  by  the  brightness  of  the  moon ;  so, 
on  the  contrary,  after  a  dark  gloomy  night, 
but  few  good  fish  are  to  be  tfucen  until  the 
approach  of  evenins,  as  havizig  been  gutted 
with  the  moths  and  other  v^edes  of  insects 
(which  the  night  produces  in  almost  as  great 
abundance  as  the  day),  they  are  not  upon 
the  watch  for  food,  but  retire  to  their  holds. 
When  the  waters  have  subsided  after  a 
FLOOD,  and  are  beginning  to  assume  thdr 
natural  colour,  an  opportunity  is  presented 
to  the  angler,  which  he  ought  on  no  account 
to  let  slip,  as  he  is  almost  sure  to  meet  with 
excellent  diversion,  unless  it  happen  to  be 
in  shearing  time  or  the  hay  harvest ;  for,  in 
the  former  case,  the  fish  are  uncommonly 
shy,  having  been  frequently  deceived  by 
mistaking  the  particles  of  wool  which  thie 
current  brings  down  for  their  natural  food ; 
and  in  the  kUtert  the  grass  and  hay  which 
(if  the  river  nass  through  meadows)  cover 
the  surface  of  the  water  inll  prove  so  trouble- 
some, that  the  pursuit  is  most  coauoonlj 
unsuccessfuL 

•*  The  best  times  of  the  day  for  ^y-fish- 
ing,  as  before  mentioned,  are  mommg  and 
evening ;  but  when  the  rivers  and  brooks 
become  narrow  and  low  by  long  droughta, 
it  is  of  little  use  to  attempt  this  method.'f  In 
such  state  of  the  water,  the  most  succenftil 
way  of  taking  trout  is  by  means  of  a  pair  of 
wings  made  from  the  feather  of  a  landrail, 
or  the  mottled  feather  of  a  teal,  with  a  well- 
cleansed  gentle  fixed  upon  tlie  hook ;  which 
bait  proves  very  alluring  if  sunk  about  two 
inches  imder  the  water." 

Mr  Bainbridge  then  gives  directions 
to  the  angler,  how,  when,  and  where 


*  A  rin^le  cauker  of  whisky,  or  any  other  genennis  liquid,  will  ensure  safety, 
f  This  IS  a  mistake.    Rev. 


Rev. 
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ne  Ff^Pitker*a  Quide. 


to  an^  ftr  Mlnum^  tnot,  mvel-fhr, 
myliiig,  gndidngf  gray  muUet^  chub, 
bleak,  roach,  and  daw  all  of  whidi 
are  sound,  rational,  and  judidon»— «k- 
pertocrede  Roberto.  But,  perhi^My  af- 
ter an,  the  moat  valuable  part  of  his 
little  work  is  from  page  95  to  the  end, 
which  treats  of  the  Tarious  kinds  of 
flies. 

He  describeB,  and  gives  plates  of 
six  salmon  flies ;  all  of  whidi,  we  have 
no  doubt,  would  kill  in  any  stream 
in  Britain.  But  we  think  that  Mr 
Bainbridge  has  not  sufficiently  advert- 
ed to  diis  iact — that  the  salmon  of  al- 
most etery  river  delight  in  a  peculiar 
colouz^-tnat  that  colour  will,  one  day 
wititi  another,  prove  more  kiUing  than 
any  thing  else--and  that,  at  diSSnrent 
seasons  m  the  year,  di£ferent  colours 
sre  fiiund  to  be  sncoessftd.  We  have 
seldom  been  able  to  discover  the  causes 
of  this,  but  we  know  it  to  be  the  case, 
and  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
he  aware  of  the  right  colour,  more 
eroedally  of  the  body  of  the  By,  in 
fisning  rach  particular  river.  Neitlier 
does  Mr  Bainbridge  state,  that  salmon 
lie  only  in  fiivourite  pools  or  streams 
of  a  river,  and  that  other  pools  or 
streams,  often  to  all  appearance  as  ^ 
Tourable  to  their  general  habits,  never 
retain,  on  their  passage  up,  one  single 
Bstu  The  best  angler  in  the  world 
would  lose  much  time  in  fishing  a 
river  for  sahnon,  with  which  he  was 
not  well  acquainted. 

Mr  Bainbridge  then  gives  us  de- 
scriptions and  engravings  of  no  less 
than  forty  different  kinds  of  trout  flies 
—most  of  them  imitations  of  aquatic 
insects.  We  have  tried  such  of  them 
as  were  not  previously  familiar  to  us, 
and  in  general  with  great  success.  We 
quote  tne  following  descriptions  as 
likely  to  be  useftil  to  our  angling 
friends. 

**  No  1.  repreients  a  dark  fly  with  black 
body,  whidi  appears  very  early  in  March, 
and  comedmeseven  in  February ;  and  as  so 
few  flies  suitable  for  the  purposes  of  the  fly- 
fisher  are  at  that  time  animated,  it  is  to  be 
used  with  great  success  during  the  whole 
day.  The  body  is  made  of  dark  fiir,  to  be 
obtained  fimn  a  black  water-spaniel,  or  rab- 
bit, with  a  very  small  proportion  of  daret- 
coloured  camlet,  merdy  to  give  die  mixture 
atingewhenhdduptothehght:  the  wings 
from  the  back  of  the  fiddfiire  or  hen  Uack- 
hiid ;  and  a  dusky  black  hackle  for  I^s. 

•*  The  March  Brown  or  Dun  Drake. — 
This  very  excellent  fly  eenerally  appears 
about  the  middle  of  Mai^,  and  is  irtroDgly 
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reeommcndedasa  good  killer  ftom^even 
o*dock  until  three.  Larae  quantitiea  of 
these  beautiful  insects  sail  down  the  streams 
in  succession,  ahd  invite  the  trout  io  action. 
Their  wings  are  upright  on  the  body,  as 
shewn  in  IbepUte,  and  whilst  they  are  on 
the  water*  it  is  ahnost  in  vain  to  attempt  the 
use  of  any  other  fly ;  therefore,  as  they  vary 
in  the  shade  of  die  body,  it  is  advised  to  use 
three  flies  of  this  form,  but  of  difiecent  sixes 
and  ooloun,  at  the  same  time,  which  wiQ 
ensure  success  to  the  ang^. 

**  The  wings  are  made  from  the  dark 
motded  feather  from  the  tail  of  apartxidge  ; 
the  body  of  the  fur  fh>m  the  har/s  ear,  in- 
termixed  with  a  small  portion  of  ydlow 
worsted,  well  dubbed  together ;  a  grizzled 
hackle  for  legs ;  and  if  Uie  imitator  choose 
to  be  exact,  two  fibres  firom  the  same  feather 
which  composed  the  wings  will  enable  him 
to  form  the  taiL  This  appendage  to  the 
flies  in  their  natural  state  need  not  to  be  at* 
tended  to  in  the  artificial  formation,  as  it  is 
of  little  importance  in  aiding  the  success  of 
the  angler;  although,  if  flies  are  dressed  for 
sale,  it  improves  their  appearanice,  and  ren- 
ders them  more  showy  and  attractive.  It 
may  also  be  dressed  as  a  hackle  by  means 
of  the  spotted  feather  from  a  partridge^s 
back,  using  the  same  mixture  for  the  body 
as  before  described. 

••  The  Uazk  FtyUo/i^  round  form,  and 
rather  difficult  to  be  imitated  with  success. 
It  is  to  be  used  in  May  and  June,  and  is 
very  destrucdve  where  bushes  abound.  By 
some  this  is  impro^ly  called  the  Marlow 
Buzz.  The  body  is  made  of  ostrich  had 
of  two  colours,  viz.  black  and  purple,  which 
must  be  twisted  very  thick :  the  wings  of 
the  sandy-coloured  fiwther  from  under  the 
wings  or  a  throsde,  or  from  the  red  feather 
of  a  partridge's  tail,  provided  it  be  not  too 
dark:  a  bluish  hackle,  twisted  tolerably 
full,  will  answer  for  the  under  wing,  as  weu 
as  for  the  legs.  The  oow-Iady  flia  are  al- 
so made  in  this  manner,  subratuting  a  red 
or  black  hackle  for  the  dun,  and  reducing 
the  size  of  the  fly  very  considerably. 

**  The  Orange  Fly  has  four  wings  made 
ftom  die  blue  fSeatfaer  of  a  mallard-teaL 
The  head  is  of  die  dark  fur  from  the  haie*s 
ear ;  the  body,  gold>coloured  mohair  mixed 
with  orange  Camlet,  and  a  little  brown  fiir; 
a  small  blue  oock*s  hackle  for  le^  This 
is  an  alluring  fly  to  salmon  mort,  if  dressed 
rather  larger  thsn  the  representation ;  and, 
on  a  snudler  scde,  none  better  can  be  found 
for  the  salmon  fry. 

<«  The  YeUom  Dun  is  a  beautify  insect, 
and  is  to  be  used  in  the  morning  and  even- 
bg  during  the  months  of  April  and  May, 
and  aeain  in  September.  The  body  is  made 
of  y^ow  yam  unravelled  (if  nufftin*8  fur 
cannot  be  procured),  and  mixed  with  a  lit- 
tle pale  ash-coloured  fur,  which  may  be  ob- 
tamed  from  a  fox-cub  near  the  tail;  the 
wings  from  the  under  part  of  a  snipe's 
wing,  and  are  to  be  made  upright ;  wim  a 
pale  dun  hackle  for  legs. 
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««  n«  Ghncf  or  Ijplifer  #1^  ii  frit  ittn 
alloitt  the  middlft  of  ApHl^  at  irhicfa  time 
dtt  ffiittAi  in  lililch  thtie  iubects  ttt  iiMsdy 
is  HttMUy  covttlsd  by  iflhdftiiiiMfe  mtinlMBM 

not  oUtti  virifaft  <Ml  tdlci  diiyi «  ta  #n]Bh» 
hti^tfttf  ntccesii  ti  itibJc  pfolMd)l6  #nh  iiw 
fljTt  tfam  when  diej[«ri  t6  be  ibulid  in  wuA 
htfgt  ^itttttitleft  The^f  tnftv  be  tiied  fronk 
numiing  until  e^i^l  ^ttd  the  tfoattfe 
•0  pfeaftionrtely  ftittd  oi  ftttHf  txuit  uiejf  l^^'i^'* 
diemselvei  with  flicit  fkfOitltte  ieM|  Aha 
lekOe  ti>  Aeir  Meret  h«untt,  ^ewtoy  dism- 
pMhtfaig  the  tnoBt  ikiUbl  endcsBroliife  of  tne 
angler. 

'  It  i»prMblf  owing  td  thU  tixttt  dtt^ 


7%t  ffy*Fi$her*s  OMt. 
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troni  itvettni)  (She  Itodlfig  net^  If  ttnde  of 
iMjge  dtmen^diii, .  at  recommended  under 
theliitof  neceewtlffi,  win*  with  ve^litOe 
txoiible*  9apgiy  an  ample  iloek  of  bait 

•«  The  bcil  way  of  baiting  the  minnow  if  to 
dmw  Ae  laige  book  fint  throodi  botk  lipa» 
10  that  they  De  not  torn,  and  then  insert  it 
at  the  mouth  and  paae  it  dowil  the  body* 
uhti]  the  pmnl  pn^tvuSiei  bebw  the  Ventml 
fin ;  tibe  two  small  hooks  must  then  be  tm-* 
tened  tfanragfi  the  baift  of  <he  hMd|  sO  tliat 
they  iDMf  stiad  tipi%ht  with  the  pefinia  to* 
wards  the  head.  Some  use  thiee  hmail 
hooks  fbr  this  Dttfposet  but  as  the  fiihtakft 
this  bait  «eedihr»  two  hi  additian  to  the 

., o body,  or  large  hook*  aiM  sufficients     *the 

ration  oftheseffies,  that  the  fi&  are  sOgie^    chief  oonddeiatioQ  is  the  ^inninpof  the 


dy  in  devouring  them,  as  they  are  sddom  tti 
be  fbund  at  the  estmration  of  about  tme6 
weeks  nom  uieir  first  anpearancew  The 
whige  are  made  of  the  leather  from  tho 
whig  of  the  cockoo**  mate,  the  goat-eudttf, 
or.  In  the  absence  of  Ae  preceding  two^ 
Mta  the  woodcock :  th^  body  of  lead-col* 
onred  alk  Ibir  the  loWer  and  middle  partft, 
and  a  strip  of  hhak  ostridk  had  M  the 
thick  ptat  ittat  die  shoidderi ;  fOuttd  whidi 
a  imall  datk  grizded  hai&le  diouid  be 
twisted  twice,  and  the  fly  is  completed. 

^  The  Ifawlhom  /^^  is  so  oalled  ftotti 
being  usually  found  near  the  shrub  of  that 
name*  It  is  e  good  killer,  and  may  be  used 
ftom  die  tniddle  of  April  to  die  etad  of  May, 
fiom  ten  o*ck)dc  undl  three.  The  wings 
ate  tnnsparent,  and  may  be  made  firom  the 
palest  ficaflier  of  a  snipe  or  maOard^s  wing : 
some  use  hohi  shatings,  or  fhe  hard  sub- 
stance whidi  is  ibund  m  Ae  core  of  an  ap- 
ple, for  this  purpose  t  the  body  of  blade 
ostrich  hari ;  and  a  bhidc  hackle  fbr  legs." 


minnow,  which  cannot  turn  too  quickly  $  tf 
couple  of  double  box  switds  will  greatfy  fiU 
cOitate  MuS  ouiect. 

«<  The  great  adtantftge  of  mifinow  dlMnif 
ia»  that  it  may  be  mostsueoMSfuUypnetisedl 
at  those  periodt  lriie&  the  Water  is  unfit  finr 
the  use  of  Ae  flyy  aa  the  etvongest  stnatna 
arabestfortUspamese,  when  the  water  ia 
clearing  after  a  flood,  or  is  thickened  or  dia- 
oolouied  from  any  other  causeb^ 

*•  the  Ime  must  be  thh)^  Iatf06t;th6 
stteani,  and  the  bait  kept  ih  eon&mal  mo^ 
tioQ  by  spinning  it  towaRls  die  analer.  THe 
action  hi  sirikinff  mdst  be  petpen&uhit,  or 
theie  win  be  a  ttsoue  of  the  bait  bemg  dmwn 
fram  the  mouth  or  the  fish ;  the  rod  must  be 
then  kept  upright,  and  the  fish  played  in  the 
same  manner  as  before  described.  Nobb*8 
tzcatiHe  on  this  subject,  lately  reprinted  an4 
attached  to  Best^s  Art  of  Aiiglmg,  will  fur- 
niah  the  mhuiow  fisher  with  every  hifotma- 
don  which  may  be  requirite.** 

The  first  time  that  Mr  Bdnbfidge 


Mr  Bainbridge,  like  a  true  angler,    comes  to  Scotland,  we  hope  that  he  will 
i^eaks  with  contem£t  of  all  kinds  of    eall  at  No  17,  Prihces's  Street,  where 

we  shall  airange  with  him  a  dinner  at 
Ambrose^s,  widi  a  few  fishing  IVienda, 
to  talk  over  all  the  wondet^  of  the 
shallowa  and  of  the  deep. 


around -fishing.      But    of    minnow- 
nahing  he  thus  ctiscourses : 

«*  Next  to  the  use  of  the  ardfidal  fly  diis  is 
die  most  niortsman-like  and  sucoessfel  me- 
thod of  kiding  trout  Those  minnows  are 
to  be  chosm  wlitdi  are  of  middle  suee,  and 
brightest  tander  the  belly  9  whefe  they  aie 
to  be  found  in  shoals,  as  is  die  case  in  most 


*  The  mhinow  is  also  a  deadly  bait  when 
the  water  is  low  and  dear.— Rev. 
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A  Tale,  in  Verse.    By  WordswoHk. 


After  allowing  a  considerable  tldne  to 
dapse  without  offering  any  thing  to 
ttto  public,  Mr  Wordsworth  has  at  ksi 
prints  a  shoH  poem,  which,  we  are 
told  in  tlid  (nreftce,  has  been  lying  by 
hSm  for  twenty  years.  Such  reten^^ 
tiveneas  s  certainly  ouite  at  variance 
widi  the  practice  of  tne  other  authors 
of  the  bresent  times,  whose  works  are 
generally  mox)e  tlian  half  printed  before 


their  condusions  are  written,  or  even 
detertnined  upon.     Mr  Wordsworth 

fc\  probably  long  since  reliuquislied 
belief  that  any  of  his  compositioivs 
can  ever  be  bou([^t  up  with  the  avidi* 
ty  of  pojkular  curiosity,  and,  therefiM«, 
it  JB  to  be  supposed,  that  when,  in  die 
amrse  of  the  leisure  of  a  rural  life, 
he  happims  to  employ  himself  about  an 
*'  ingraio  cactus   krbi"  he  is  iti  no 


ba9  oAq«  hw»  fxnmvlkA  by  mticp 
«b9iU4«fciiignuii»  pmi  W  impl  his 
OMffe  of  Q0»iMBitio»  to  4i9  {ireTiileii^ 
t«i|e4  of  laiitkiiid;  b»t,  if  be  wifb^B 
tQli«ie  ligM  on  dMt  fliil^t,  h9  9b<wl4 
al  oaee  lesoK  for  odvioe  to  ibe  bookr 
wfjUein,  wbo  bi«  indiapiit^blj  tb^  bf!«t 
jwlg9>  sad  who^e  tMiorUj  dionU  b(P 
«iiin4e«cd  as  pAivin^Mmt;,  in  tbe  iii«s^ 
4g^  to  tfati  of  any  critio  what0?er,-^ 
As  biB  mmtti  lenjb  bim  very  sUfongly 
lo  di«  dwoiiflSHNi  of  moiral  que^doii^ 
perbapi^  If  be  voold  be  pm«»a4ed  tQ 
▼eotin*  fbrtb  with  a  volume  of  «er- 
mv»,  Hndor  a  feigMdpamQ.  be  na^t 
lwi«  a  betiev  mnoe  of  atMoiing  lo 
tbal  Kiiecesi  wbiob^  w  yet,  he  baa  ap 

Tbe  praieitt  mtBi  of  Peter  Bdl  is  of 
tbe  iignatti?e  lund;  and  even  Ibose 
f esdais  iAq  aie  meat  ayene  to  moraf 
Usngand  irefleeUon,  will  find  a  tbread 
«f  atsry  exfiending  thxvmg^t  tbe 
owqpiDsiSion.  It  has  more  of  the  in- 
%mf$>  of  SQflfiendod  cariosity  thsn  al- 
most wy  o^  of  Ibe  tsles  cf  tbe  same 
wibor;  b«t  this  is  not  saying  much 
finr  ii  oa  that  soose.  Tbe  diotion^ 
tbuNgbont  a  great  part  of  It,  is  hifi^y 
spjmjitfii  and  pootial,  and  moie  espe- 
qafly  in  tbe  introduction ;  wbicb»  air 
thoiiigli  It  rdales  to  tbe  choice  of  Uie 
nkjetit,  ia  ne  ways  connected  with  the 
iMdeals  afterawds  introduced.  Ko 
pmsESiataiBl^  nor  even  any  splendid 
or  extraoidinary  machinery  is  made 
osBof;  and  the  poem  eKemplifies  a 
paiaciple  which  Mr  Wordsworth  has 
often  inssted  on,  namely,  that  ^ 
strength  and  importance  of  the  emoi- 
tions  which  are  brought  into  play,  osn 
be  mado  to  oommnmcate  &e  highest 
poetiQil  inloest  to  the  drcumstanoBs 
whkdi  CB»ite  them,  although  these  cirw 
minstsnffls  may  be  quite  bomdv  and 
Anuliar  in  themaslTeB.  Akbougp  this 
principle  be  true,  and  was  never  more 
scmadsahly  proved  thsn  by  the  present 
yet  «e  most  certelnly  canoor 
B  who  maintain  that  its  truth 
he  addueed  as  a  reason  fbr 
jmcideatsand  dreumstances 
thaS  ane  dissoreeably  homely,  and  Ihro- 
iag  them  to  become  poetical  by  means 
ofdieslqll  with  ii4ucb  they  are  renr 
dercd  the  oeosaiens  of  emotioB,  when 
other  dreumstances  of  a  mose  dignir 
fied  and  agMsaUe  sort  ub  fae  eqodly 
veil  made  to  answer  tiie  some  end. — 
NeverthdiQss,  it  is  a  great  dianoe  whe- 
ther, if  Mr  W(q4ffwordl  M  siudiod 
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to  iad  mre  4<fi^t4e4  inoi4ent8  and 
curcum^tanoes.  be  would  not  have  looft 
some  poft  of  bis  originality  am^ng  the 
hackpeyed  <?opceptioDs  of  former  ppeta. 
If  hehad  assmoedaayof  tbe  materiola 
in  common  use,  be  rnuft  have  bad  to 
struggle  with  all  that  boat  of  factitious 
associations  which  attach  themselves 
to  ide^s  that  have  long  been  separated 
from  actual  modes  oSf  life,  and  emr 
ployed  only  in  tbe  artificial  combinor 
ti<ms  of  literature.  He  wished  once 
more  to  viait  tbe  field  of  nature,  and 
take  poaoefaion  of  whatever  harvest  of 
poetical  materials  still  remained  uu- 
snllied  by  ftequent  handling.  All  tbe 
other  livmg  poets,  who  have  described 
present  modes  of  eidstence,  have  been 
compelled  to  seek  for  poetry  in  scenes 
of  ]i&  similar  to  those  depicted  by 
Wordsworth.  Situations  of  pure  ior 
vention  are  seldom  interesUng,  and 
have  never  been  varied  or  numerous. 
With  the  exception  of  Walter  Scott, 
living  poets  seem  little  inclined  to  seek 
for  new  poetical  situations  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  past. 

Tbe  story  of  Peter  Bell  is  that  of  g 
harsh,  profligate,  and  brutal  character, 
who  by  means  of  a  succession  of  cu> 
cumstsaoes  acting  upon  bis  imaginar 
tion,  is  g^Rodually  mollified  into  ten- 
derness imd  repentance.  Like  tbe  great 
Pedlar  in  the  Excursion,  he  is  an  iti- 
nerant mercbaiit,  videlicet,  a  seller  of 
pottery  wares.  A  perpetual  change  of 
situation,  and  an  ignorance  of  what  is 
next  to  be  met  with,  are  ingredients 
whidi  wherever  they  are  introduced 
can  scarcely  &il  to  bripg  something 
of  a  romantic  feeling  along  with  them- 
One  moonlight  night,  Peter  Bell  strikes 
into  a  byo-path  in  {s^eF  to  aborten  bis 
way,  and  loses  himself  in  a  wpod.  Op 
emerging  from  the  wood,  be  comes  to 
a  smsll  meadow,  where  he  finds  a  soU- 
tary  ass  standing  near  a  stream  of  w«^ 
ter.  Being  out  of  humour  with  losing 
his  way,  1^  determines  to  steal  it  as  91 
recompenoe  for  his  trouble ;  but,  upon 
his  attunpti^g  to  lead  it  away,  it  re- 
fuses to  stir.  He  drubs  and  cudgels 
it  without  effect ;  for  some  unknown 
power  seems  to  fix  it  to  tbe  spot.  4^ 
length,  Peter  Bell  perceives,  by  the 
.mopn^zfa^  tbe  fiM»  of  a  dead  man  ly- 
ing ip  tbe  stream  ;  and  aftc^  recovering 
itia  the  horror  into  which  he  was 
thrown  bv  such  a  sight,  he  finds  means 
to  twist  his  stafi*  among  the  hair  of 
the  corpse,  and  to  drsff  it  upon  the 
book*    The  41SI  shews  Ae  utm^t  sfr 
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tififactlon  when  tlib  is  done^  and  al- 
lows Peter  Bell,  who  is  now  touched 
with  remorse  for  his  cruelty,  to  mount 
it,  that  it  may  carry  him  to  the  house 
of  its  drowned  master.  In  pursuing 
his  journey,  he  hears  among  the  rocks 
tiie  cries  of  the  son  of  the  deceased 
searching  for  his  father ;  and  his  stuh- 
bom  nerves,  having  been  already  shak- 
en with  what  had  passed,  are  visited 
by  a  feeling  of  sympathy  and  humani- 
ty to>  which  he  had  before  been  a 
stranger.  He  does  not  meet  with  the 
seeker ;  but,  in  pursuing  his  ride,  a 
variety  of  circumstances  combine  to 
operate  on  his  mind.  He  perceives 
blood  flowing  from  the  wounds  which 
he  had  inflicted  on  the  faithful  ass. 
He  sees  objects  and  hears  sounds  that 
recall  the  past  scenes  of  his  past  life. 
In  passing  a  meeting-house  he  hears  a 
preaohar  quoting  texts  fVom  Scripture, 
which  he  applies  to  himself.  And, 
lastly,  having  arrived  at  the  door  of 
the  drowned  person,  he  witnesses  the 
agonies  of  the  widow.  When  she  has 
gone  to  proaire  assistance,  and  he  has 
dismounted,  one  of  the  children  com^ 
home,  and  recognizing  the  ass,  ima- 
gines that  his  flither  has  returned  along 
with  it,  and  embraces  the  animal  with 
transports  of  Joy  and  afiection.  This 
spectacle  entirely  overpowers  Peter 
BeU,  and  such  an  eflect  is  wroi^ht 
upon  him,  that  he  leaves  off*  his  form- 
er profligate  habits,  and  becomes  an 
altered  character. 

This  is  the  whole  sulrject  of  the 
poem ;  but  without  having  read  the 
composition  itself,  it  is  impossible  to 
conceive  what  a  fine  eflect,  and  what 
profound  pathos  are  drawn  forth  fVom 
these  leading  ideas.  The  chief  fault 
is  the  dallying  prolixity  of  some  parts, 
which  is  the  more  felt,  because  there 
is  a  progressive  interest.  Upon  the 
whole,  it  is  equal  to  any  of  the  lyrical 
ballads,  both  in  the  excellence  and 
originality  of  the  general  idea  conven- 
ed by  it,  and  also  in  the  poetical  ments 
of  the  execution.  As  for  the  fine  and 
picturesque  animal,  which  occupies  so 
important  a  place  in  the  story,  it  would 
be  foolish  to  laugh  at  it,  when,  if  pro- 
perly considered,  it  is  capable  of  ex- 
citing emotions  so  much  better  than 
those  of  derision.  Mr  Wordsworth  is 
not  in  the  least  shy  about  his  sulject ; 
but,  when  it  is  first  discovered  stand- 
ing on  the  meadow,  he  makes  its 
name  the  last  word  in  a  stanza,  where 
H  is  rendered  still  more  emphatic  by 


Peter  BtU,  pMay 

serving  as  a  rlnrma   In  order  to  Judge 


fidrly  of  Mr  Wordsworth's  poetry,  ft 
truth  whidi  he  hints  at  in  his  pre^use 
should  always  be  kept  in  view.  There 
is  certainly  a  radical  distinction  be« 
tween  that  species  of  poetiv  whose  ul- 
timate object  is  to  strike  tne  imagina- 
tion and  interest  the  curiosity,  by 
means  of  splendid  objects  and  ex- 
traordinary events,  and  that  other 
species  which  founds  its  charm  upon 
the  exhibition  of  the  relations  which 
sentiments  and  emotions  bear  to  each 
other  within  the  human  mind.  In 
the  first  species,  there  is  no  compari- 
son of  feelings,  nor  any  mere  problem 
determined.  Our  pleasure  consists  in 
the  direct  impression  made  by  images 
upon  the  imagination,  or  of  hiddents 
drawing  us  bfindly  along  under  the  in- 
fluence of  personal  sympathy;  and 
therefore,  the  nature  of  the  images  and 
incidents  employed,  is  here  the  most 
important  of^  aU  considerations.  In 
the  other  species  of  poetry,  that  deve- 
lopement,  collision,  or  other  relation  of 
internal  feelings,  which  the  poet  chooses 
for  his  subject,  generally  partakes  of 
the  nature  of  a  universal  truth,  and  is 
capable  of  being  represented  by  means 
of  a  thousand  dinerent  forms;  and 
therefore,  the  images  or  situations  em- 
ployed, should  be  considered  only  in 
the  light  of  symbols  or  vehicles,  and 
not  as  materials  of  poetry.  That  rela« 
tion  of  feelings  which,  in  such  a  case, 
constitutes  the  true  subject  of  the 
poem,  would  retain  the  same  fonda- 
mental  interest,  although  the  means 
by  which  it  was  expressed  were  to  be 
shifted  through  all  the  varieties  of 
splendid  and  familiar,  or  of  coarse  and 
refined.  Its  eternal  and  universal  na- 
ture would«nly  be  rendered  more  ap- 
parent, without  being  either  vul^uiaed 
or  exalted,  by  the  outward  aspect  of 
the  drcumstanoes,  in  which  it  made 
its  temporary  abode. 

In  the  poetical  introduction,   Mr 
Wordsworth  figures    himself  sailing 
through  the  sky  upon  a  crescent,  and 
taking  a  view  of  the  wonders  of  the 
universe,  to  see  whether  there  are  any 
that  would  serve  as  subjects  for  poetry, 
but,  at  the  end  of  his  career,  he  con- 
cludes that  it  is  best  to  make  poetry  on 
human  nature.    The  following  stanza^ 
are  fh>m  this  introduction  ; 
Away  we  go— >«nd  what  dxt  we 
For  ueasoiu,  tumults,  and  for  wois  ? 
.We  are  as  calm  in  our  delight 
Ab  in  the  creioent-moon  so  bri^t 
Among  the  scatftend  sUif. 


C^  goei  my  Boit  betWMn  Um  iltfi 
Tnioagh  muiy  a  bresllileSB  field  of  l^i. 
Through  muiy  a  long;  hlue  fidd  of  ether 
Leaving  ten  tfaoasand  stars  beneath  her. 
Up  goes  my  little  Boat  so  bright ! 

The  Crab— the  Seoifion— and  the  BuU— 
We  pry  among  them  all — ^have  shot 
Hig^  o*er  the  red-hair*d  raee  of  Mais 
Co^rerM  fiom  top  to  toe  vith  scars  t 
Sodi  compuy  I  like  it  not  1 

The  tovna  in  Satam  are  iU  bcdlt. 
Bat  proud  let  Aim  be  who  has  seen  them ; 
The  Pleiads,  that  appear  to  kin 
Eadi  odier  in  the  vast  abyss. 
With  joy  I  sail  between  them  ! 

Swift  Mercury  resomids  with  mirth, 
Greai  Jore  is  fuQ  of  stately  bowers; 
But  these,  and  aU  that  they  contain. 
What  are  they  to  that  tiny  grain. 
Thai  dariing  speck  (^  ours  r 

llicn  bad[  to  Earth,  the  dear  green  Earth  \ 
Whole  ms  if  I  here  should  roam. 
The  woud  for  my  remarks  and  me 
Weald  not  a  wbit  the  better  be; 
Fve  left  my  heart  at  bom& 

And  there  it  is,  the  matchless  Earth  I 
There  spead  the  £tm*d  Pacific  Ocean  I 
Old  Anoes  thrusts  yon  craggy  spear 
Through  the  grey  dondi    the   AJ^  an 

liere 
Like  waters  incoBunotuDl 
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YoD  tawny  dip  ia  Lybia's  saada— i 
That  aBl?«r  thnad  the  river  Dniepeiu. 
And  kx)k,  idiere  doth*d  in  brightest  green 
Is  A  tweet  Isle,  of  ides  the  queen ; 
Ye  fiuries  from  all  evil  keep  her ! 

And  see  the  town  where  I  was  bom ! 
Around  those  happy  fields  we  span 
In  boyish  gBmbols--I  was  lost 
Where  I  have  been,  but  on  this  ooast 
I  fisdl  amaman. 

Ne*er  did  fifty  things  at  once 
Appear  so  lovdy,  never,  never,— 
How  tunefully  the  forests  ring ! 
To  hear  the  earth*s  soft  murmuring 
Thus  could  I  hang  for  ever  I 


Haste  1  «ad  above  Siberian  anowi 
Well  sport  amid  the  boreal  morning, 
WiQ  mmgle  with  her  faiatres  gliding 
Among  the  stars,  the  staia  now  hiduig 
And  now  the  ttan  ademing, 

I  kn»w  the  eeoels  of  a  land 
Where  human  foot  did  never  stray  ; 
Fab  is  the  land  as  evening  skies. 
And  coed,    though  in  tiiedcpdi  it  lies 
Of  buniDg  ^UHca* 


Or  well  faito  the  redm  of  Faery, 
Among  the  lovdy  shades  of  things ; 
The  shadowy  forms  of  mountams4)are. 
And  streams,  and  bowers,  and  Uidies  fair ; 
The  shades  of  palaces  and  king's ! 

Or,  if  you  thint  with  hardy  zeal 
Lees  quiet  regions  to  explore, 
Prompt  voyage  shall  to  you  reveal 
How  earth  and  heaven  are  taught  to  fed 
The  might  of  magic  lore  !** 

This  is  certainly  fbll  of  Ivrical  ani-' 
mation^  and  ia  well  worth  both  of 
Gray's  odes,  being  a  much  more  natu- 
ral efPusion  of  poetical  transport,  and 
sweeter  in  the  language.  Gray,  though 
a  beautiful  writer  in  many  respects, 
shews  himself  but  a  heavy  bird  in 
quitting  the  ground.  On  the  crescent's 
returning  to  the  earth,  the  following 
verses  are  introduced,  in  reference  to 
the  subject  of  the  poem : 

Long  have  I  k>v*d  what  I  behold. 

The  night  that  cahns,  the  day  that  cheers* 

The  common  growth  of  mother  earth 

Suffices  me— her  tears,  her  mirth. 

Her  humblest  mirth  and  tears. 

The  dragon*s  wing,  the  magic  ring, 
I  shall  not  covet  for  my  dower. 
If  I  along  that  lowly  way 
With  fl^patfaetic  heart  may  stray 
And  with  a  soul  of  power. 

These  ^ven,  what  more  need  I  desire. 
To  stir— to  sooth^-or  elevate  I 
What  nobler  marvels  than  die  mind 
May  in  life's  daily  prospect  fiad. 
May  find  or  there  create  I 

A  potent  want  doth  sorrow  wield ; 
Wnat  spell  so  strons  as  guilty  Fear  I 
Repentance  is  a  tender  sprite  ; 
If  aught  on  earth  have  heavenly  might, 
'Tis  lodgM  within  her  silent  tear. 

The  introduction  being  concluded, 
the  poem  enters  into  a  description  of 
Peter  Bell's  mode  of  life. 

He  two  and  tlurty  years  or  more 
Had  been  a  wild  and  woodland  rover  ; 
Had  heard  die  Atlantic  surges  roar 
On  farthest  Ck)mwaU*s  rocky  shore. 
And  trod  the  cliffi  of  Dover. 

And  he  had  seen  Caernarvon's  towers* 
And  wdl  he  knew  the  s^nre  of  Samm  ; 
And  he  had  been  where  Lincoln  bell 
Flings  o'er  the  fen  its  ponderous  knell. 
Its  for-renowned  alarum  I 

At  Doncaster,  at  York,  and  Leeds, 
And  merry  Carlisle  had  he  been ; 
And  all  along  the  Lowlsnda  &ir, 
All  throu^  the  bonny  shire  of  Ays-« 
And  fitf  as  Aberdeen* 
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And  he  had  bem  «i  IOTeni«K ; 

And  Peter,  by  the  mountun  i^. 

Had  danced  his  round  with  Highland  kwn  9 

And  he  had  hdn  be&de  his  aaies 

On  lofty  Cheviot  Hills : 

And  he  had  tnidg'd  through  YorMuif  da|af» 
Among  the  rocks  and  winding  scars  § 
Where  deep  and  low  the  hanuetf  lie 
Beneath  their  little  patch  of  ^ 
And  little  lot  of  stars; 

And  all  along  the  hidented  eoaet» 
Bespattered  with  the  salt-sea  ftam ; 
,Whero*cr  a  knot  of  houses  Uy, 
On  headknd,  or  in  hollow  bay  ;— 
Sure  never  man  like  him  did  roam  I 

As  wen  might  Peter,  in  the  Fleet, 
Have  been  fast  bound,  a  bttiginff  debtor;— 
He  travelled  here,  he  travelled  there ;— • 
But  not  a  value  of  a  hair 
Was  heart  or  head  the  better. 

He  rov*d  among  the  vales  and  streamfl|» 
In  the  green  wood  and  hollow  dell ; 
They  were  his  dwellings  night  and  day^-'- 
But  Nature  ne*er  could  find  the  way 
Into  the  heart  of  Peter  Bell. 

In  vain,  through  every  changeful  yeai^ 
Did  Nature  1«mI  him  as  before ; 
A  primrose  by  a  river^s  brim 
A  yellow  primrose  was  to  him. 
And  it  was  nothing  more. 

So  much  for  Peter's  habits.  The 
following  if  a  descriptioQ  of  bu  o^ 
pearanoe: 

Though  Nature  could  not  touch  his  heart 
By  lovely  forms  and  silent  weather. 
And  tender  sounds,  yet  you  mi(^t  lee 
At  once  that  Peter  Bell  and  she 
Had  ofiten  been  together. 

A  savage  wildness  round  him  hung 
As  of  a  dweller  out  of  doors ; 
In  his  whole  figure  and  bis  mi^ 
A  savage  character  was  seen. 
Of  mountains  and  of  dreary  moeis. 

To  all  the  unshapM  half  human  lihoughla 
Whieh  solitary  Nature  feeds 
'Mid  summev  slevms  or  winter^  ieey 
Had  Peter  j|Qin*d  whatever  viee 
The  cruel  dty  bfeed& 

His  fiMe  was  keen  as  is  the  wind 
That  ouls  along  the  hawthorn  fence  ; 
Of  courage  you  saw  Httle  there^ 
But,  in  Hs  stead,  a  medley  air 
Of  cunning  and  o^  impodenoe. 

He  had  a  dufc  aidl  sideleng  walk. 
And  long  and  sloochiBg  was  hk  oMt ; 
Beneath  his  looks  sa  bare  and  b(fi« 
You  raiglijfc  peneiva,  ba  sprit  €old 
Was  jdaying  with  soma  inwiid  bait. 


His  forehead  iPilpWed  wan  and  l^'t  I 
A  work  one  half  of  vfaich  was  done 
By  thinldng  of  his  wJkAM  and  Aowf  ^ 
And  half  by  knitting  of  hu  brows 
Beneath  the  grazing  smv 

There  was  a  hardness  hi  his  cheek. 
There  was  a  hardness  in  his  eye. 
As  if  the  man  had  fis*d  his  fitfe. 
In  many  a  solkary  plaee, 
Agamst  the  wind  a»d  qp«n  ^  I 

The  narvative  •£  Jeter's  loeing  hie 
way  has  aome  fiiulta  of  prolixity  and 
excessive  minuteness^  but  also  abounds 
in  picturesque  touches.  The  scene 
where  he  finds  the  Ass  is  thus  pour- 
trayed: 

And  ro,  where  on  the  huge  rough  stonce 
The  black  and  massy  shadows  Isy, 
And  throu^  the  dark,  and  through  theeold» 
And  through  the  yawning  fistuves  oU, 
Did  Peter  boldly  press  his  way. 

Right  throu^  the  ouaay  ^-and  behold 
A  scene  of  wft  and  lovely  hue  I 
Where  blue,  and  grey,  and  tender  green 
Together  made  as  sweet  a  sesne. 
As  everliuman  eye  did  view. 

Beneath  the  elea*  Uue  sky  he  saw 
A  little  field  of  meadow  ground ; 
But  field  or  meadow  name  it  net ; 
Call  it  of  earth  a  small  green  plot. 
With  rocks  encomwass^d  sound. 


The  Swale  fimr'd  under  te  grey  BNka, 
But  he  fiov*d  quiet  and  unsasB  s-i^* 
You  need  a  itiang  and  slanny  grip 
To  bring  the  noises  of  the  Swale 
To  that  grecB  spo^  so  eafan  and  gDcen  I 

Now  youH  sqppoas  that  Peter  Bdl 
Felt  small  temptation  h(^  to  tany. 
And  n  it  vras,-^but  I  must  add« 
His  heart  was  not  a  little  glad 
When  he  was  out  of  the  old  quany; 

And  is  there  no  one  dw^llii^  here* 
No  hermit  with  his  beads  and  glass  ? 
And  does  no  little  cott^  look 
Upon  this  roft  and  fertile  nook  ? 
Docs  no  one  live  near  this  greep  (gjtm  ? 

Across  that  deep  apdqui^  spot 
Is  Peter  drivmg  through  the  grasa— 
And  now  he  is  among  the  trees ; 
When,  timdng  Mond  his  head,  h»  sees 
A  solitapy  Ass. 

•  No  ^Mit  INb  fo«nder*d  In  these 
For  once,*  quoth  he,  *  I  wffl  be  wise^ 
Widi  better  speed  111  back 


And,  lest  the  joniaey  should  prove 
Will  talie  yM  Ass,  my  Uwftil  pnae  r 

Off  Pel«hied,«^«  A  comely  beast ! 
Though  not  to  phmipov  he  ml^  be ; 
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Bi  J  hoOMC  BMU|  VHI  IBB  UVUtttUg 

Too  diMlii  hftw  beea  ft  tttda  fta*, 
iSi^eBiiMiwidiaiel* 


jRit  nnsaofli  ineNf  ■sbbi  k  bi 
To  ipv  abom  him  fcr  and  nctt ; 
Timers  not  a  tingle  boiue  in  aibU 
"No  woodman*!  hut,  no  eottage  nghti^ 
Pder  joa  neod  nol  fear  I 

T1iere*f  nodiing  to  be  eoen  hut  woods 
And  nda  that  ipread  a  hauf  gleam^ 
And  this  floe  heart  that  AMn  ilte  bed 
Of  die  gieen  meadow  hengs  hit  head 
Over  the  flkntMteank 

Then  is  a  long  description  of  Peter 
Bdl's  contest  with  the  Ass^  and  hid 
cndeavoiln  to  make  it  come  away  with 
bim,  which  maaiy  readers  will  consider 
as  given  at  too  great  lengthy  but  which 
has  pathos.  The  passage  also  derives 
interest  from  the  fluctuations  in  the 
mind  of  the  ruffian^  between  exssper- 
ated  cruelty  and  the  fear  of  being  ob« 
aenred  and  detected,  which  is  awaken- 
ed by  every  echo.  But  one  of  the 
most  striking  passages  isj  where  he 
observes  the  dead  hcAj*  It  exempli- 
flea  the  terrible  images  which  fancy 
may  fiame,  in  looking  upon  an  obscuro 
watery  mirnxr,  by  an  uncertain  light. 

Wheieatt  m  remlute  mood,  once  moie 
fie  8too|»  the  Am*8  neck  to  seize— 
Fool  pmpoae,  quickly  pat  to  flight ; 
^or  hi  die  pool  a  itaitling  s^t 
Meets  hnn,  beneath  die  ifiadowy  tnes. 

If  it  die  moon*e  distorted  ftee  ? 
The  ghost-fike  image  of  a  doud  ? 
If  it  a  gaDowi  Aere  poortny'd  ? 
Is  Peter  of  himself  aftaid  ? 
Is  it  a  eoffin,    ora  shioud  ? 


A  ipisly  idol  hewn  in  stone  t 
Or  mip  fiom  witeh*f  Up  let  &U  ? 
Or  a  gay  ring  of  dilnin^  fairies* 
Such  as  pursue  thebbrsk  vagaries    > 
In  gj/tmn  boweri  or  haunted  hall  ? 

Is  it  a  fiend  Uiat  to  a  stake 

Of  file  his  desperate  self  is  tethering  ? 

Or  stubborn  spirit  doom*d  to  yell 

In  sblitazy  waiid  or  cell. 

Ten  thoasand  mUes  fiom  all  his  brethren  ? 

IsftapaHymaparioi^? 

Ctamiti'd  just  as  they  oh  earth  were  (Statttn^d-* 

Boine  sippftig  punchi  some  sij^iing  teSf 

But,  as  yott  by  their  ftcfes  see. 

All  silent  and  aUdamn'd! 

A  throbbing  pulse  the  Gazer  hath^ 
Poszled  he  was,  and  now  is  daunted ; 
He  looks,  he  cannot  choose  hut  look ; 
Like  one  faitent  upon  a  book— 
A  book  diat  is  ekidianitol 
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Ah,  «ell-a*day  fi*  PMer  Ml  U* 
He  win  be  tofted  t*  faon  soon. 
Meet  Statue  for  die  court  of  trear  I 
His  hat  is  up— and  eveiy  hair 

aM  in  the  AOSD  t 


After  he  has  mounted  the  Ass^  and 
IS  ridinff  In  seaTehof  the  eottage  of  the 
deceased^  tariiMU  atriking  paaaagea  Oo« 
cur. 

But  now  the  pair  have  reacVd  a  spot 
Where,  sheltered  by  a  rocky  cove, 
A  litt^  ch^wl  stands  akme. 
With  greenest  ivy  oveq^rown. 
And  duled  with  an  ivy  grove. 

Dying  msennUy  away 
From  human  thoughts  and  putpoies. 
The  building  seems,  wall,  roof,  and  eowcr» 
To  bow  to  some  transfonninff  power. 
And  blend  with  die  surrounding  trees. 

Deep  skhing  as  hepBss*d  alOM, 
Quodi  Peter,  •  In  dw  shue  of  Fife, 
'Mid  sudi  a  ruin,  following  still 
From  land  ts  land  a  lawless  will» 
imairiedmyaizdiwifol** 

The  unheeding  Ass  moves  slowly  on. 
And  now  is  passing  by  an  inn 
Bxim-fon  of  a  carousing  crew, 
Making,  with  curses  not  a  few. 
An  uproar  and  a  drunken  din. 

I  cannot  well  express  the  thoughts 
Which  Peter  in  those  noises  found  p^ 
A  stifling  power  oompiessed  his  flame, 
Aa  if  oonfuring  daikness  came 
Over  diat  dull  and  dreary  sound. 

For  well  did  Peter  know  the  sound ; 
The  language  of  those  drunken  joys 
To  hhn,  a  jovial  soul  I  ween. 
But  a  few  hours  ago  had  been 
A  gladsome  and  a  welcome  noise. 

Now,  tum*d  adrift  into  the  past. 
He  finds  no  solace  in  his  course  ;— 
Like  phmet-stricken  men  of  yore 
He  trembles,  smitten  to  the  core 
By  strong  oompunctkm  and  icmone. 

And  further  on  there  is  the  flillow- 
ing  singular  versificadon  of  metho- 
distical  eloquence :— ^ 

A  voice  to  Peter*8  ears  ascends. 
Resounding  from  the  woody  glade  : 

Thoufth  clamorous  as  a  hunter's  horn 
Re-eaoed  fltom  a  naked  rock, 
'TIS  flnm  diat  tahemacie-  List  I 
Within,  a  forvent  Mediodist 
Is  pfeaehing  to  no  heedless  flock* 

*  Rroent !  repent !'  he  cries  aloud, 
<  While  yet  ye  may  find  mercy ;— strive 
To  love  the  Lord  with  all  your  might ; 
Turn  to  him,  seek  him  day  and  flight, 
And  save  your  souls  alive  t 
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«  Bepent !  lepeDt  I  tfaoagh  ye  liAYt  gone 
Thzondi  paths  a£  wickednefli  and  woe 
After  AeBabyloniaii  hazlot. 
And  thoofi^  your  sins  be  xed  as  Bcadek 
They du^ be  white  as  nowr 

'  After  thehoiiBe  is  found,  and  the  wi- 
dow has  heen  made  acquainted  with 
her  lots,  the  poem  proceeds : 

And  now  is  Peter  tau^t  to  fed 
That  man's  heut  is  a  holy  thing ; 
And  Nature,  through  a  world  of  death, 
Biea&es  mto  him  a  second  breath. 
More  sfiiTrh^ng  than  the  breath  of  spring. 

Upon  a  stone  the  Woman  sits 

In  agony  of  silent  grief— 

Fiom  his  own  thoughts  did  Peter  start ; 

He  kmgs  to  press  her  to  his  heart. 

From  love  that  cannot  find  relief 

But  TOOsM,  as  if  through  every  Ihnb 
Had  passed  a  sadden  shock  of  dread. 
The  Mother  o'er  the  threshold  flies. 
And  up  the  cottage  staus  she  hies. 
And  to  the  pillow  gives  her  burning  head. 

And  Peter  turns  his  steps  aade 
Into  a  shade  of  darksome  trees. 
Where  he  rits  down,  he  knows  not  how. 
With  his  hailids  ^ress'd  against  his  brow. 
And  resting  on  ms  tremulous  knees. 

There,  adf-invoWd,  does  Peter  at 
Until  no  rign  of  life  he  makes. 
As  if  his  mind  were  sinking  deep 
Throu{^  years  that  have  been  long  asleep ! 
The  trance  is  past  away— he  wakes,- 


Bell  [May 

He  turns  his  heiid-4ind  sees  die  Ass 
Yet  standing  in  the  dear  moocufaine, 
<  When  shi£  I  be  as  good  as  thoa? 
Oh !  would,  poor  beast,  that  I  had  now 
A  heart  but  half  as  good  aa  thine  1* 

.—But  ^<^— who  devioody  hath  soog^ 
His  father  throu^  the  lonesome  wood^ 
Hath  soutfht,  proclaiming  to  &e  ear 
Of  night,  his  inward  gridf  and  fear- 
He  comcfi    fucapeil  from  fidds  and  floods;-^ 

With  weary  pace  is  drawins  ni^^ 
He  sees  the  Ass— andnothug  Uviog 
Had  ever  such  a  fit  of  joy 
As  had  this  litde  orphan  Boy, 
For  he  has  no  misgiving  I 

Towards  die  gentle  Ass  he  springs. 
And  up  about  lus  neck  he  climbs  ; 
In  loving  words  he  talks  to  him. 
He  kisses,  kisses  face  and  limb,— 
He  kines  him  a  thousand  times  ! 

This  Peter  sees,  while  in  the  shade 
He  stood  beside  the  cottage  door : 
And  Peter  Bdl,  the  ruffian  wild. 
Sobs  kmd,  he  sobs  even  like  a  child, 
*  Oh !  God,  I  can  endure  no  more !' 

A  few  more  stanzas  bring  the  tale 
to  a  condudon.  It  will  probaUy  he 
oonddered  as  one  of  the  hest  which 
have  been  produced  hy  this  author, 
and  has  every  chance  of  circnlating 
more  extensively  than  some  of  hia 
other  writings.  It  is  as  likely  to  aU 
tract  popular  attention  as  Coleridge's 
Christabelle^  for  instance,  which  had  a 
considerable  success. 
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One  of  the  favourite  arguments  against 
Christian  missions  to  any  foreign  coun- 
try is,  tliat  religion  is  in  a  deplorable 
state  throughout  many  parts  of  our 
own,— «ud  that  every  thing  should  be 
done  to  restore  or  promulgate  its  great 
truths  at  home,  before  we  are  at  liber- 
ty  to  do  any  thing  to  disseminate  tliem 
abroad.  This  argument,  however, 
though  plausible,  is  unsound — and  has, 
we  observe,  been  generally  used  by 
men  who  seem  to  think  that  different 
countries  require  different  religions— 
and  that  Christianity  \b  not  for  all  the 
nations  of  the  ear^.  If  once  admit- 
ted, it  would  put  an  end  to  all  mish 
sions— for  that  time  is  never  likely  to 
arrive,  when  any  Christian  people 
shall  be,  through  all  their  ranks,  enr 
lightened  by  the  spirit  of  the  religion 
which  they  profess — and  when  no 
work  shall  remain  to  be  done  among 


them  by  the  ministers  of  that  religion. 
If  we  must  not  turn  our  eyes  to  the 
darkness  and  misery  of  the  heathen 
world,  nor  strive  to  dispel  or  relieve 
them,  so  long  as  a  cloud  hangs  over 
any  portion  of  the  Christian  world — 
then  must  we  be  forced  to  confess,  that 
melancholy  indeed  are  the  desdnies  of 
man, — ^and  that  the  religion  which  is 
from  heaven  must  be  confined  within 
narrow  limits  upon  earth. 

It  is  surely  a  better  and  a  nobler 
faith  to  hold,  that  man  should  care 
for  man  over  all  the  families  of  na- 
tion»— that  all  these  fiuuilies  have, 
in  common,  certain  great  and  eternal 
interests ;  that  the  spreading  of  know- 
ledge and  of  truth,  is  the  spreading 
of  happiness  and  of  virtue ;  and  tliat 
it  is  not  a  reproach  only  before  men, 
but  the  sin  of  ingratitude  to  God,  to 
bade  as  it  were  in  the  light  of  his  fa* 
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TOW,  witiioat  seeking  to  eomiiranieAte 
a  portioa  of  the  saving  splendour  to 
them  sitting  afinr  off  Within  the  very 
ahaiknTofdesth. 

Tfaoae  who  think  otherwise,  hbA 
ivfao  wovild  fidn  degrade  the  divine 
chsraoter  of  charity,  hy  oonflning  her 
duties  within  the  limits  of  a  vulgar 
adage,  shew  a  kmentable  ignorance  of 
InaiaD  nature.  For  how  variona  aw 
the  thooidita— the  |MBSionB— tlie  ftel« 
ings— aiS  the  ima^nations  of  men-* 
and  what  mnltitndiBoinlig^  andsha* 
dowsdo  they  throwover  the  world  oflifel 
How  isooa  dOM  one  mind  begin  to  dif-* 
ftr  firom  another  mind-Hme  heart 
fhMtt  another  heurt— and  how  unlike 
in  die  silent  fffogreas  of  yearb  hate 
Aose  men  become,  of  whom  it  might 
have  once  been  said,  that  they  had  but 
one  common  youth.  This  endless  di- 
versity of  character  is  produced  by  the 
'  laws  of  our  nature*««nd  vain,  there* 
fise,  would  it  be,  for  any  man  reason- 
ing on  human  li^  and  all  its  momen- 
toas  eoneems,  to  pretend  to  draw,  as 
it  were,  a  ge<4;rapliicai  ma^  of  our  du- 
tiea,  or  to  number  them  all  in  regular 
order  of  succession,  or  to  determine 
from  what  point  zeal  and  entbuBiasm 
ahonld  start  on  their  beneficent  career 
^-or  to  allot  to  one  and  to  att  the  course 
over  which  that  career  is  to  be  run. 
Dilferent  minds  pause  with  passionate 
earnestness  on  different  passages  in  the 
*  great  Book  of  Nature.  Voicea  are 
heard  by  us,  afi  callins;  trpon  us  from 
opposite  quarters  of  the  earth — asao- 
datknai,  which  have  been  insensibly 
and  unconsciously  fbrming  within  our 
minds  from  infancy,  come  at  last  to  be 
prindpies  of  action,  and  thus  the  world 
is  filled  with  couutkss  passions,  all 
eoantlesaly  combined,  and  all  moving 
onwards  to  their  own  aims  and  ends, 
as  if  before  a  strong  and  a  steady  cmr- 
rent  of  wiiCd  which  nothing  can  resist. 

Stteh  being  the  actual  condition  of 
the  human  mind  among  all  great  na- 
tioHS,  it  is  obvious,  that  it  will  and 
OQght  to  exert  its  energies  as  it  thinks 
fit— and  diat  it  win  for  ever  continue 
to  shoot  ont  the  rays  of  its  intelligence 
towards  an  unapinfoached  and  unap- 
proachal^e  circumference.  A  thou- 
sand different  grand  schemes  fyt  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge  and  the  ame- 
lioratioli  of  human  nature  will  be  plan*" 
ned  and  executed.  The  imagination 
of  one  class,  o^  sect,  or  body  6£  men; 
will  be  stirred  by  objects  that  may 
seem  uninteresting  of  chinlerical  t6 
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another.  The  great  work  of  improve- 
ment  will  be  simoltaneously  earned  an 
by  labourers  who,  while  tlley  are  aU 
workh^  apart,  are  yet  all  working 
in  one  spirit,— and  when  hnperfeet 
M^iemes  shall  have  become  more  per- 
ibet,  and  the  success  that  has  orowntd 
some  given  confidence  in  AndHy^'-^ 
will  be  seen  how  truth  assists  truth 
frymi  the  remotest  quartersof  the  earth« 
and  that  her  Area,  when  once  Iklited, 
quickly  imread,  and  shall  not  eanly  ba 
extinguiahed. 

We  live  in  an  age  of  great  dil- 
eoveriea.  Above  all,  the  veil  hses  beta 
lifted  up  that  concealed  from  our  vieW 
the  features  of  many  nations-^nd  we 
have  looked  into  the  interior  darknead 
of  the  condition  of  barbaroas  lift.  We 
seek  to  carry  into  those  counnies  A 
knowledge  of  the  aru  of  civility— and 
we  do  more,  we  seek  to  carry  into  them 
a  knowledge  of  retigion — of  the  capa- 
dtiea  and  die  duties  of  that  nature  to 
which  the  poor  natives  belong,  but  of 
which  they  know  almost  as  little  as 
they  do  of  their  God.  Is  this  a 
gooA  or  a  bad  sign  of  the  times? 
admit  that  tbtere  is  some  ignorant 
aeal-^-some  ihghty  enthusiasm^Hsoma 
narrow  bigotry— and  some  sullen  fii^ 
naticism  among  the  missionaries  of 
these  days— aomit  that  some  have 
taken  a  yoke  upon  themselves  wMdi 
they  had  neither  strength  nor  forti- 
tude to  bear — ^that  some  have  mne 
into  regions  where  there  was  UtUe  or 
no  rational  hope  of  doing  good— and 
that  some  may  have  been  wholly  loat 
to  themselves  and  die  cauise  which 
they  once  seemed  to  serve ;  yet,  n^y 
all  this,  and  more  than  all  this  be  ad- 
mitted, and  the  undeidaUe  glory  left 
to  this  generation,  that  they  hav# 
shewn  a  strong  feeling  of  the  skviih 
and  miserable  degradadon  of  savage 
or  bak*barous  l^b— and  that  they  havis 
done  much  to  raiae  and  enhriiten  it. 
Wo  devoudy  trust  that  this  spirit 
will  never  die  awaV'-nmd  that  enoour« 
agement  will  be  given  to  every  associ- 
ation of  good  and  sealouB  men  seeking 
to  spread  religion  over  the  eardh  It 
is  impossible,  from  the  oonsdtution  of 
our  natures,  that  we  can  all  be  of  one 
mind  respecting  die  best  means  of  at* 
taining  ttiis  great  end  Aecordinglv, 
the  attempt  will  be  made  inr  many  dS« 
rections — and  it  would  surely  argue 
either  lukewarmness  or  fiilly,  to  object 
to  a  scheme  merely  because  it  was  not 
the  v^y  best  possible-^o  sufibr  one 
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nation  to  remain  in  darkness,  becauae, 
in  our  opinion^  another  had  a  prior 
daim  to  the  blessing— and  thus,  in 
&ct;  toahttt  up>  by  imaginary  difficul- 
ties, obstacles,  ana  objections,  all  the 
numerous  avenues  by  which  the  bene* 
fits  of  Christianity  might  hare  access 
into  the  heart  of  the  heathen  world. 

We  have  been  led  to  make  these  re- 
marks, on  the  present  occssion,  by 
having  frequently  heard  very  excellent 
persons  ask,  why  we  should  send  mis- 
sionaries to  Otaheite,  when,  for  exam- 
ple, in  many  parts  of  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  the  people  are  ignorant  as  in 
Otaheiie.  The  question  has,  we  think, 
been  already  answered.  But  we  beg 
leave  also  to  add,  that  a  very  gross 
mistake  is  involved  in  such  a  question. 
Inaopart  of  a  Chrisdan  country — ^and 
more  especially  in  uo  part  of  Scotland, 
can  the  people,  in  their  most  ignorant 
state,  be  so  ignorant  of  religion  as 
heathen  savages.  Religion  is  among 
them  and  »ound  them.  Political,  or 
oUier  causes^  may  have  produced  a  de- 
cay of  knowledgs-^-ftf  &ith— or  of  re- 
ligious observances — and  there  mav  be 
^4S  indeed  there  is— much  to  be  done 
lor  the  rdigious  welfare  of  that  simple 
and  interesting  race.  But  it  is  grosdy 
nnjiuit  to  tiisatr^  that  the  spiritual  con- 
dign of  the  Highlanders  has  always 
been,  or  is  now,  utterly  neglected ; — 
and  it  is  defightiul  to  think,  tliat  there 
is  no  verv  distant  |»)9pect  of  the  re- 
moval or  the  chief  causes  that  have 
hitherto  neces^rily  kept  a  considerable 
part  of  the  population  in  a  state  of  com- 
parative ignorance  with  that  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland. 

It  needs  but  a  slight  acquaintance 
with  the  geogrsf^y  of  that  country, 
to  see  what  formidable  obstacles  na- 
ture herself  has  om>osed  to  the  general 
communication  of  knowledge — ^long, 
deep,  solitary  glem, — ^wideand  pathless 
moors, — ^inland  lakes,  in  winter  stormy 
as  the  sea^-arms  of  that  sea  atretching 
iar  up  into  otherwise  inaccessible  wiUs 
— ^nmiense  mountain-tracts  here  and 
there  thinly  scattered  with  life-HUid 
the  .bleak,  winding  rodcy  shores  of 
friths,  and  of  the  great  ocean.  How 
IS  a  population,  dispersed  through 
anch  a  country  by  the  endless  necessi- 
ties it  creates,  to  be  reached,  control- 
led, and  vivified^  by  the  spirit  of  re- 
ligious instruction  ?  In  those  dim  and 
ihelancholy  places,  will  not  the  minds 
and  hearts  ox  men,  o^^ressed  by  po- 
verty and  iguorance,  sink  into  cfulous 
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insetiaibiUty,  or  into  dyading  su^er* 
stitions  ?  wm  they  not  be  a  k>w  race 
in  the  scale  of  beiug  ? 

It  must,  we  think,  have  surprised 
and  pleased  every  one  who  has  tra« 
veiled,  with  a  cautious  and  obeervani 
mind,  through  the  solitudes  of  the 
Highlands,  to  find  the  monl  and  reli- 
gious condition  of  the  people  far  bet- 
ter than  could  have  been  expec^ 
from  the  drcumatances  of  their  U£e. 
For  ourselves,  we  cannot  degree  with 
those  many  pious 'persons  who.  de« 
scribe,  in  such  dark  and  mysteriona 
language,  the  utter  obhvion  into  wfaidli 
true  Cnristianity.ia  diere  said  to  have 
sunk.  We  desure  something  more  de« 
finite  than  those  lamentations,  whidi 
indeed  leave  us  equally  ignorant  of 
what  the  Highlanders  want,and  of  what 
tlieir  firiends  would  bestow  upon  them. 
It  is  certain,  that  no  risht  q^nion  cair 
be  formed  of  this  people,  without  fre- 
quent and  intimate  communieation 
with  them ;  and  that  nothing  can  be 
more  weak  than  merely  from  a  few 
"hurried  glances  over  the  more  general 
features^  of  their  condition,  (some  of 
which  sie,  in  good  truth,  mdimeholy 
enough,)  to  describe  almost  ^  whole 
popuk^on  as  ignorant  of  real  religion, 
and  all  its  awful  concerns.  We .  enter 
into  a  few  miserable  huts,  through 
whose  smoke  we  see  a  seemingly  wud 
and  savage  fiunily.  We  endeavour  tp 
converse  with  them.  They  scarcely 
know  the  language  in  which  we  speax 
— all  our  trains  of  thoi|^t  are  dilfer^ 
ent  from  theirs— our  images .  are  all 
drawn  fVom  other  olgects — there  ia 
scarcely  a  point  at  which  our  minds 
can  come  into  contact.  We  see  them 
half-dothed,  shrivelled,  poor,  speech- 
less, and  a-gaze ;  and  we  pursue  our 
journey  in  pity  of  their  aliject  estate. 
But  in  doing  so,  it  is  possible  that  we 
may  be  the  objects  of  pity  fiur  more 
thflin  they.  That  family  may  not  be 
what  it  seems  to  us.  Limited  as  their 
range  of  thought  must  he,  those  rude 
dwellers  have  hearts  that  love  their 
native  soil  with  love  that  is  a  virtue— 
in  no  spot  on  all  the  earth  is  there 
stronger  filial,  and  0Qa\jugal,  and  pa- 
rental affection — ^in  times  of  penury 
and  extreme  want,  and  such  times  are 
not  rare,  in  that  very  hut  there  is  en- 
durance even  unto  the  death,  without 
one  upbraiding  munnur — and  the 
trust  in  immcxrtahty  is  strong  there 
as  the  feeling  of  life  itself.  Let^there- 
fore«  the  lachrymose  lamentations  of 
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9yinig  itltssiimasticti,  of  whatever  per* 
suaakm  they  may  ht,  afiect  as  in 
proportion  to  the  opportunities  which 
most  of  them  have  had  of  knowing 
why  and  wherefore  they  should  so 
|m>fxlse^{r  weep^  aud^  in  that  case^  but 
few  need  join  in  the  melancholy  cho- 
rus. 

Were  we  to  credit  the  repOTts  which 
some  have  given  of  the  religious  state 
of  the  Highlanders,  what  must^  of  ne- 
cessity^ be  their  mond  state  ?  But  a- 
mong  no  people  is  there  less  licenti- 
ousness, or  are  there  fewer  crimes,  than 
among  them.  Ignorant,  we  know,  too 
many  of  them  are ;  but  the  spirit  of 
religion,  even  in  the  most  remote  and 
solitary  places,  sleeps,  ratlier  than  is 
extinguished.  It  must  not  be  said, 
that  because  so  many  thousands  of 
them  cannot  read,  they  are  really 
as  ignorant  as  in  other  parts  of  Scot- 
land those  persons  must  be  who  know 
not  their  letters.  Not  to  be  able  to 
read,  where  education  is  general,  im- 
plies the  shameful  love  of  ignorance, 
savage  sloth,  or  idiot  ineptitude.  But 
where  schools  are  comparatively  rare, 
there  is  no  dismce  in  the  want  of 
sdiolarship ;  and  the  workings  of  the 
mind  itself  will  in  a  great  measure  sup- 
plv  its  place.  Is  every  Highlander 
who  cannot  read  the  Scriptures,  there- 
fixre  ignorant  of  what  they  contain  } 
Aflsnredly  not  All  who  know  any 
thing  of  the  Highlanders,  know  their 
astonishing  power  of  memory,  ilnd 
the  passionate  love  with  which  they 
treasure  up  aU  sacred  recollections. 
There  may  be  glens  without  a  Bible ; 
but  there  are  none  without  many  of 
its  holiest  contents  engraven  on  the 
hearts  of  some  of  its  inhabitants.  It 
is  indeed  melancholy  to  think  that  the 
wocd  of  God  should  be,  like' the  poetry 
of  their  hilla,  o^n  handed  down  from 
one  generation  to  anolher  by  oral  tra- 
dition ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  the  word 
of  God,  and  they  do  not  deal  &irlv  by 
this  people,  who  do  not  give  them 
credit  for  the  operation  which  it  has 
upon  their  lives,  thus  carefully  trea- 
sured up  in  dieir  hearts. 

AU  this  is  extremely  vrt^  stated  by 
Dr  Irvine  of  Little  Dunkeld,  in  bis 
speech  delivered  last  year  before  the 
Commission  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Church  of  Scotltnd,  met  to 
consider  the  state  of  religion,  and  the 
mcessity  of  erecting  new  parishes  in 
the  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scot- 
land. 


13!)^ 

<*  It  is  genemny  suppofled,  diat  whoK 
«he  people  ean  neither  read  nor  write,  diey 
know  nothing  of  their  Bible.  This,  how-. 
«ver,  is  not  the  ease.  I  haVe  met  hnndreds 
who  could  do  neither  the  one  nor  the  other, 
yet  were  well  infinmed,  indeed  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  contents  of  the  Bible  than 
many  of  those  who  eouM  do  both.  For 
agn  the  parents  tranttiitted  their  fidth  and 
their  knowledge  to  their  children.  It  was 
reckoned  a  disgrace  to  be  ignorant  of  our 
Lord*B  prayer,  the  creed,  the  ten  command- 
ments, and  the  history  of  the  gospd.  Tlie 
Highknds  and  Ides  were  the  seat  of  rdi- 
gious  knowledge,  when  the  rest  of  Britain, 
I  may  say  ot  Europe,  was  involved  in  ig- 
norance and  barbari^.  This  arose  ftom 
the  exertions  of  the  discijiles  of  Columba, 
the  missionaries  of  lona,  whose  light  was 
never  totally  extinguished  in  the  Highlands 
and  Ides ;  and  I  must  do  the  Popish  hier- 
aidiy  the  justice  to  say,  that  her  priests  or 
paiidi  ministers,  dwugh  they  taught  erroit 
net  yet  ategetfaflreradicaied  ftom  among  pro- 
testaats,  diey  propagaled  most  diiigendy  the 
fimdamental  truths  of  the  gospel,  as  I  had 
often  an  opportunity  of  obscrriag.  Though, 
generally  speaking,  pmry  wm  overthrown 
m  the  Highlands,  and  no  adequate  provi- 
sion was  made  to  supply  the  defects  occa- 
skmed  by  this  overthrow,  ^et  many  of  the 
people,  from  a  sense  of  rehgious  duty,  re- 
tained and  acquired  religimis  knowledge, 
both  to  refute  error,  and  defend  troth. 
Hieir  memory  is  wooderftdly  tenacious, 
and  the  more  so,  that  they  cannot  always 
trust  to  art  I  have  known  some  of  them 
idio  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  in- 
deed thought  Uttle  of  either,  at  they  asso- 
ciated with  them  much  mischief,  yet  who 
could  give  an  account  of  a  sermon  almost 
verbatim ;  who  could  tell  the  contents  of  a 
chapter  of  the  gospel  they  heard  once  read  ; 
who  could  repeat  many  of  the  Psalms  and 
their  own  saaed  songs«  and  many  paesagea 
of  the  Bible,  with  wonderftil  fmpneiy  and 
accuracy. 

**  Hence,  Sir,  though  limited  as  to  ad- 
vantages, they  made  the  best  use  of  such  as 
they  had.  What  they  once  acquired,  they 
always  retained;  and  in  many  respects  ' 
would  put  more  highly-favoured  people  to 
shame.  I  Imew  one  poor  blind  woman, 
hUod  from  her  infancy,  who  could  repeat 
almost  the  whole  Psalms,  and  most  of  the 
New  Testament,  fay  heart ;  who  was  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  Scriptures ;  who 
went  about  teaching  every  one  who  would 
be  taught ;  and  thus  did  incalculable  good. 
Her  piety  and  zeal  were  remarkable.  I 
shall  never  forget  the  first  time  I  met  her, 
when  she  began  to  talk  of  the  extent  and 
duration  of  the  Roman  conquests  in  Scot- 
land, of  which  at  tlie  time  I  knew  nothing. 
Nor  was  this  a  solitary  instance.  There 
was,  and  there  may  be  yet,  a  race  of  chro- 
niclers, men  and  women,  in  the  Highlands, 
who  preserved  the  memory  of  past  events. 
They  were  living  records  of  sacK/i  as  well 
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w  raofiine  hutmy.  On  the  long  wiater 
nights,  and  on  the  Sabbath  creoiogs  in 
fummor,  mei^  women,  and  children,  ga^ 
thered  ioi|nd  th^m»  and  with  devout  attw- 
tion  listened  to  their  tale« 

**  I  mention  siidi  fiiets,  to  shew  tb»t  we 
aze  not  to  meagre  people^e  a.ttainmentB  by 
the  mere  knowledge  or  ignoianoe  of  letten^ 
I  mention  them  alw  to  correct  mistakes^ 
to  moderate  the  statements  of  our  friends  in 
the  8outh>  but  by  no  means  to  cool  the  zealt 
oir  lesieii  the  benevolent  exfrtiims  of  tboee 
who  wish  to  remove  the  evib  under  whieb 
w»  su^.  Thus,  we  are  told,  that  cut  of 
$11,000  squU  in  <ui  Highland  pfuishes,  only 
293^  u»  able  to  fsad.  This  sUtement  I 
very  much  doubt.  We  are  to  deduct,  how- 
fiver,  childcen  under  ei^t  or  ten  years  of 
ige,  who  have  not  had  ume  to  learn.  From 
this  statement,  the  infensnoe  intended  to  be 
drawn  is,  that  tbeoe  31,000  soula  ait  im^ 
meised  in  the  gioflsest  igaoranoe.  I  b«p- 
f«m,  however,  6pm  penpntl  convcmtion, 
to  know,  that  some  of  them  are  as  well  in- 
formed  in  reUgion  as  some  of  thote  who 
m»ke  the  statement.  Kay,  that  many  of 
them  are  better  informed  than  those  stated 
as  able  to  read.*' 

There  is  nothing  at  all  hopdess^ 
therefore,  in  the  state  of  religion  in 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland ;  and  we 
do  not  fear,  that,  by  the  creation  of 
new  parishes  there  and  in  the  Islands, 
the  chief  causes  of  all  the  existing  evil 
would  ^teedUy  be  removed.  We  had 
not  the  advantage  of  being  present 
last  year  in  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  when  this  sub- 
ject was  discussed ;  but  we  have  be- 
fore us  a  very  able  speech  of  Dr  Ir- 
vine, in  which,  and  the  appendix  to 
It,  much  important  information  may 
be  found. 

**  1  remember,"  says  the  Doetor,  •*  to 
have  mentioned,  above  twenty  years  ago,  in 
a  public  cinnpanv  in  this  dty,  that  the  pa* 
rish  in  which  I  tnen  officiated  as  a  missbn- 
ary,  was  about  sixty  miles  long,  and  fbrtv 
broad,  with  scarcely  a  path,  covered  witn 
woods,  marshes,  mountains,  intersected  by 
lakiii,  rivers,  and  friths,  with  one  small  pa- 
rish-diurch  vntfaout  a  seat,  situated  almost 
at  one  extremity ;  that  many  of  the  parish- 
ioners never  saw  the  minister's  face ;  hard- 
fy  knew  whether  there  was  a  parish-church ; 
and  that  some  of  them,  till  missbns  were 
established,  never  had  it  in  their  power  to 
hear  a  sermon  fWxn  a  piotestant  minister 
twice  in  their  life.  This  statement  was  re- 
ceived with  a  look  of  incredulity,  which 
convinced  me,  that  many  persons,  otherwise 
well  educated  and  well  informed,  were  utter 
strangers  fo  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 
And  even  at  this  moment,  notwithstanding 
'  idl  our  means  of  information,  I  am  not  oer- 
t^  but  that  the  attempt  to  describe  the 
impossbflity  of  receiving  ul^us  instvuc- 


tiooftomtfao  qrtiblisiimwit  tg  whlA  many 
of  the  Hiffhlanders  are  subjected,  would,  to 
some  of  those  who  now  hear  me,  appear  at 
least  questionable.*' 

Some  of  the  parishes  in  the  High- 
lands and  Isles  are  kingdoms  in  ex- 
tent, when  compared  even  with  coun- 
ties in  the  Lowlands.  Lochbroom,  Kil- 
maniTaig,  KilmaUe,  and  Fortingall,  are 
respectively  larger  than  Fife,  Kinross, 
ana  Cladonannanshires ;  indeed,  in 
point  of  sur&ce,  one  of  than  is  as  exten- 
sive as  the  whole  three  together.  Loch* 
broom  (in  Ross-shire)  is  at  least  36 
miles  by  20 — Kilmanivaig  (in  Inver- 
ness-shire)  60  by  20 — and  Kilmalie 
(ditto)  60  by  30.  The  shores  of  the 
last  parish  extend  60  miles,  penetrated 
by  three  gulfs  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
here  and  there  inhabited.  Kilmoradc 
fditto)  is  60  by  40,  stretching  almost 
nrom,  the  eastern  to  the  western  shores. 
Gaerloch  (in  Ross-diire)  is  32  by  IS 
— -Ardchattan  and  Muckam  (in  Aiw 
gyleshire)  24  by  40— Ardnamurchan 
and  Sunard  60  oy  20.  Lismore  and 
Appin  63  by  16.  Fortingall  (Perth- 
shire) is  30  by  15 — Crathie  and  Braeroor 

by  20 — Glenmuck,  Tulloch,  and  Gkn- 
gaim  (three  united,  ditto)  18  by  15— 
btrathdon  20  by  8.  Tliese  fhcts  speak 
for  themselves ;  and  till  new  parishes 
are  created,  it  is  mamfest  that  no  great 
sood  can  be  done.  We  quote  the  fol- 
lowing passages  of  the  Doctor's  speech^ 
which,  we  due  say,  to  many  will  give 
information  that  is  new,  though  it 
ought  not  to  have  been  so. 

"  The  Society  in  Scothind  fbr  Phmagat* 
ing  Christian  Knowledge,  with  hmdaUe  and 
unwearied  zeal  for  more  than  a  century, 
have  laboured  incetaantly  and  most  success. 
fuUy  to  give  religious  instruction  to  the 
Highlander?,  and  a  relish  for  the  arts  and 
pursuits  of  polished  life;  and  thousaada 
have  exempUiSed  the  value  of  the  boon  be* 
stowed,  have  lived  and  died  blesting  theii 
beneilKtorB.  Under  the  tnnouil  opevatioos 
of  this  highly  respectable  body  of  men,  as 
far  as  their  limited  means  permitted,  the 
prophecy  has  been  literally  fuliined,  *  The 
swords  have  been  beaten  into  plough-shares, 
and  the  spears  into  sc]rthes  or  pruning- 
hooks.* 

**  His  Majesty*s  royal  bounty  has  also 
done  much  ^lod,  and  has  announced  to  the 
world  the  madequacy  of  ^e  estaUisbed 
oceans.  I  beg  particular  attention  to  this 
fact,  that  for  nearly  a  hundred  years  this 
bounty  has  been  given ;  and  that,  during 
all  that  period,  the  landed  proprietors  of  the 
Highlands  and  Isles  never  once  seemed  to 
have  tliought  of  coming  forward  to  erect 
new  parishes,  for  the  Ixmefit  of  the  people 
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.  jMmpDd  their  Jbctuaei  ft  1hw» 

foU.     Tbfy  trailed  pedmiw  to  tbt 

loyal  bountf  for  the  instnictiflii  wd  «ifjjiU 
silkD  •£  their  peoplib  The  loysl  grwU 
hoverer.  otabltttee  the  ftct,  that  the  state 
of  the  HkhJande  and  lales  was  well  ImowD 
to  his  Majeity*!  gawettaxienU 

•«  And,  howerer  partial  I  ma?  be  to 
Highlanden,  I  cannot  oonAdsr  it  but  as  a 
iqpraach  to  men  of  ten,  twenty*  and  thirty 
dviusaad  a-year,  whose  fttheis  had  not  so 
many  shillings,  to  oontnbute  nothing  fixr 
the  mand  impcovcment  of  their  people,  ex- 
cept  so  fiu:  as  the  present  system  goes- 
whexk  die  establishment  was  finally  settled, 
and  eveiy  temporal  advantage  was  given  to 
them,  their  mllsor  hudi  gromids  were  not 
valued  at  an,  and  I  believe  were  of  no  va- 
lue dum.  But  the  case  is  widely  altered 
fiw  the  last  fifty  ye«n.  The  arable  ground 
wasndued  and  assessed  aeoofdingly;  that 
is,  twenty  acres  of  low  ground  with  five 
tfaoosand  of  hiU  pasture,  were  rated  at  what 
dugr  duMe;  the  pasture  coming  in  as  parts 
and  pertinents,  wniob  never  could  have  been 
die  case,  if  the  legidature  contemplated  the 
vafaie  to  whidi  ^  pasUire  would  rise,  and 
■BtusDy  has  risen.  It  is  feir  that  this  ftmd, 
nefcr  as  yet  taxed  for  the  maintsoanoe  of 
the  lelfKncis  cstahlisbment,  should  be  ez- 
cflopted  ftum  a  huiden  impwed  upon  evwy 
odwrlandheUcfinthf  hii^dofD?  Imen- 
tioB  Ais  fiwi*  •»  I  nufl^  mention  others, 
CipedaPythelc^fbttes,  to  shew  thai  our 
H  W«id  peopikton  bafe  not  acted  duU- 
luDyinnotoa-eMntingwithhis  Mi^iesty's 
bOBBty  in  the  refemaaiieD  of  the  HighUmds 
ted  ides.  The  cnuess  of  so  sleange  a  i^« 
nomoMaiaKtoo  oonplicatDd  to  be  here  de* 


**  WbOt,  thn.  I  give  wqualiied 
to  the  Soeio^  and  the  oemmittee,  I  must 
s^,  thai  thenr  achaolo  and  ousaiont  eonld 
lea^  da  little  Ibff  tnining  up  in  toue  know, 
ledge  a  population  acattend  among  Am 
ides,  dieir  gleBo,  and  dieir  mountains. 
For,  let  me  ask,  what  can  a  school  or  a 
ndsdanavy  m  a  eonicv  do  to  insttnct  a  poor 
populBtiflsi  cEu^ersed  huadrtda  ef  mileB  a- 
round  them? 

*'  Men  sitting  at  their  ease  in  a  parish  of 
eoe  mile  square,  with  turnpike  roads  over 
the  whole  of  it,  or  fine  walks  and  pave- 
ments, can  fimn  no  idea  of  my  labours,  over 
a  surfliee  of  two,  three,  four,  or  five  him- 
dred  miles,  whidi  foxes  are  afraid  to  tread, 
and  which  eagles  fear  to  survey;  where 
stssma  of  snow  and  rain,  pathless  moun- 
tains, and  ovenrhdmiog  torrenlB,  render 
toveUing  extremely  dangerous,  oAen  im* 
psacdcablf,  far  nearly  one  half  of  the  year; 
and  where  the  missionary,  as  I  know  flom 
experience,  if  he  wishes  to  readi  the  wants 
ti  hk  pec^,  must  often  shelter  himself, 
and  preach  to  them  under  a  rock,  a  tree,  or 
thanil  of  his  boat,  or  be  exposed  to  rujth- 
kK  eiemeDta,  consoling  himsdf  with  the  va- 
fleetion  that  be  is  doing  some  good,  and 
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But  dbatever  may  be  his  seal,  with  a  salaiy 
tin  very  btdy  of  onlr  twen^.five  or  thirty 
pounds  a-year,  by  the  munificence  of  the 
Prince  Regent  now  raised  to  sixty  pounds 
a-^rear,  wil&out  a  dweDing-honse  or  £iucfa, 
without  the  influence  of  independmce,  or 
any  established  authori^,  neitber  a  layman 
nor  a  churchman,  aooomiiv  to  aels  of  ••» 
sembly,  with  nothing  to  reoommend  him 
but  hia  character,  he  has  to  aonieiMl  wid» 
obstacles  which  often  bafile  hia  moBdrnt^ 
and  render  his  labour  in  some  measure  m^ 
less.  Itwou]d,$ir,bedeem«dafthlo,w«e 
I  to  recount  what  I  know  ftom  theeiqpeii. 
enoe  of  more  than  twenty  yewa,  of  die  hiud- 
ships  which  the  Highlanders  uttkiyi  in 
attending  religioua  vuiship,  or  in  receiving 
xeligioua  instruction.  For  dlie  and,  I  have 
known  dwm  ti^vel  twenty  and  thir^  milm, 
with  hardly  m  meat  but  what  die  bills  or 
the  brooks  a&ided.  I  have  known  m^ 
stences  of  Uieir  dying  bv  die  way,  rather 
than  not  have  die  benefits  iHueh  thm  va- 
lued ao  highly.  Often  was  I  astonishsd  and 
delighted  to  see  Oiem  issue  ftom  dieir  woods, 
and  marshes,  and  defiles,  as  if  finsn  a  land 
of  enchantment,  to  attend  die  woohip  cf 
dieir  God,  to  make  die  woode  and  neks  m- 
sound  his  praise,  and  rediing  widi  cheerful* 
ness,  gratitude,  and  ahioiitT,  which  shewed 
duu  they  took  rieasiwe  in  dieir  toils. 

I  msntion  diis,  because  I  have  heard  it 
often  said,  that  they  have  no  wish  to  receive 
the  goq^  Their  natural  and  weU-knewn 
curiosity  mi^t  suffice  to  repel  so  inhuman, 
so  ign<nrant  an  assertion.  It  could  only 
have  arisen  from  the  character  of  a  fipw  in- 
dividuals, such  as  are  found  in  evny  com- 
munity, who  neither  undeistand  the  value, 
nor  seek  the  means  of  instrucdon.  Ac 
ooedingly,  penons  of  this  description,  I  trust 
few  in  number,  pardy  perhaps  ftom  dk- 
tance,  never  beud  a  semum  twioe  in  twenty 
years,  or  may  be,  twice  in  their  hbk 

**  Defective  aa  weie  the  meane  cmpfeyed 
to  give  Christian  knowledge  to  dte  High- 
landers,  ftsm  aeuteness,  zeal,  and  viva^, 
within  diese  toKty  years  they  have  made  a 
moot  n^  progress.  In  ahnost  every  vil- 
b^  duiing  die  winter  mondis,  we  meet 
with  private  schoob,  mosdv  tai^t  by  the 
scfaolasi  of  the  society  schoob." 

We  intend^  eire  bog,  to.  lay  befbre 
our  read0f9,  some  infixrnuitioQ  req 
iiig  the  missionary  labours  of  the  J 
tists  and  Independents  in  the  Hij 
lands^  on  whom  Dr  frvine  hss  made  a 
strong  attack  in  his  speech  and  appen- 
di)t.  His  opinions  are.  perhaps,  some- 
times expr^d  rather  warmlv— but 
he  speaks  like  a  man  thoroughly  con^ 
vinced  of  the  truth  of  what  ne  states, 
and,  unquestionably,  he  has  had  exceU 
lent  opportunities  of  beholding  the  ef- 
fects if  the  doctrines  he  oonciemns  on 
the  character  of  the  poor  Highlanders. 
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Has  opkikHis  are  entitled  to  attentive 
consideration — and  to  the  truth  of 
most  of  the  facts  he  relates^  he  pledges 
his  character.  He  thus  i^eaks  of  cer- 
tun  missionaries : 

«  The  very  fitst  mortal  sent  out  under 
the  ehvacter  of  a  miMkmary,  was  such  as 
would  not  be  found  capable  of  teaching  al- 
most any  thing  but  error,  and  was  chosen, 
I. presume,  for  no  other  reaKm,  but  that  he 
oould  Meak  GaeBc.  I  speak  of  him  from 
penonsi  eonTersalioa.  He  for  some  years 
taught  a  private  school  in  my  neuhbour- 
hocS,  when,  all  at  once,  he  was  cafied  to  a 
Uack  coat,  a  hat,  and  an  umbrella,  in  the 
of  a  gospel  preacher.  His  fellow 
tnaries,  with  a  few  exceptions,  were 
men  of  a  similar  character,  full  of  intoler- 
ant zeal,  without  a  particle  of  scriptural 
knowledge— talking  of  divine  grace,  without 
knowing  any  tlung  about  it  This  natur- 
aDy  excited  the  attention  of  those  who  valu- 
ed the  peace,  the  order,  the  prosperity  of 
the  country.  These  unlettered  anci  ignor- 
ant missbnaries  reported  to  their  constitu- 
ents in  Edinburgh  what  they  pleased.  They 
found  few  or  no  Christians,  that  is,  few  or 
none  of  their  way  of  thinking.  They  spoke 
as  if  they  were  among  the  Tartars.  They 
considered  themselves  as  among  the  uncon- 
verted heathen,  and  reported  accordingly. 
They  told  all  men,  without  the  least  know- 
ledge of  their  character,  that  they  were  to 
be  damned  unless  they  received  their  gos- 
pel. With  these  messengers  of  danmation 
f  often  Gonveraed,  and  never  found  one  of 
them  possessed  of  gospd  knowledge.  They 
could,  by  the  mere  exercise  of  memory, 
quote  passages  of  scripture,  which  they  did 
not  undeisbind,  and  which  they  almost  uni- 
fbnnly  misapplied.  They  were  under  the 
necessity,  as  they  alleged,  of  forming  a  con- 
gregation wlthm  a  given  time,  or  of  being 
sent  to  some  other  fdace,  or  exposed  to  the 
dao^  of  losing  their  honours.  Hence,  to 
avoid  evils  so  alarming,  raw  uadisdnlined 
young  men  were  lediMed  to  every  shift  of 
whatever  kind.  Some  of  them  were  young 
men  from  my  immediate  neishbourhood,  of 
the  very  bwest  of  the  people,  who  haOed 
the  new  era  as  moat  propilioas,  when,  with- 
out the  time  and  expense  of  anadianir  edu- 
cation, they  might  all  at  once,  from  the 
needle  or  the  plough,  or  the  awl  or  the 
shuttle,  mount  the  pulpit  or  the  rosdrum, 
and  dedum  in  the  character  of  public 
teachers.  It  was  really  amusing,  one  can- 
not speak  seriously  of  it,  to  see  boys  yester- 
day with  hardly  a  syllable  of  their  catechism, 
notable  even  to  read  the  Bible,  in  the  course 
of  a  &w  months,  return  from  Edinburnh, 
with  all  the  insignia  of  office,  and  with  high 
pretensions  to  inspiration,  and  afler  the  dis- 
missal of  a  congre^tion,  get  upon  a  hig^ 
grave-stone  or  a  dike,  and  say,  Whoever 
wishes  to  hear  the  goqjd,  Hsfcen  tome,  or 
attend  noe  at  such  a  bridge,  foid,  fountain, 
or  faery.    Magisttatcs  and  ministen  looked 


upon  sudi  fools  and  moantdnnika  as  nir* 
imrthy  of  notice.  But  sudi  fbols,  when 
they  meddle  with  sacred  things,  do  ineaK 
culable  mischief. 

**  Now,  all  this  time,  the  good  worthy 
people  that  sent  them  out  thought  they  were 
doing  welL  They  received  such  flaming 
accounts  of  the  progress  of  Christianity  a- 
mong  the  heathen  christians  of  the  High- 
lands, of  their  nightly  meedngs,  their  groan- 
ings,  and  bowlings,  and  roarings,  and  fij^t- 
ings  with  the  Devil,  and  triumphs  over  him, 
when  their  missionaries  were  in  reality  sap- 
pmg  the  foundation  of  all  true  religion,  and 
substituting  in  the  room  of  it,  a  gloomy, 
senseless,  murderous  superstition,  almost 
the  grossest  tliat  ever  disgraced  human  na- 
ture. Whole  ikmilies  and  neighbourhoods 
became  scenes  of  concision,  recrimination, 
and  discord.  You  would  meet  on  the  road, 
men,  women,  and  even  children,  running 
about  perfectly  frantic,  and  all  this  Ibr  the 
good  of  their  souls,  roariM  and  howlmg  in 
uie  most  wretched  state  wmch  human  ima- 
guiatioB  can  conceive.  I  often  conversed 
with  them,  and  pitied  them.** 

The  Or  afterwards  draws  a  still 
darker  picture  of  the  effects  of  such 
preaching. 

•*  Their  harangues,  unstudied,  inoohcrent, 
unguarded,  and  often  fantastic,  led  to  con- 
sequences which  their  education  or  ignor- 
ance could  not  enable  them  to  contemplate. 
These  raw  soldiers  of  the  society  to  which 
they  professed  to  belong,  had  no  object  but 
to  gather  recruits— to  detach  them  ttom  the 
establishment,  or,  in  other  words,  to  make 
them  proselytes  of  terror.  Their  frantic  ges- 
tures ;  their  bold  assertkms ;  their  dreacmil 
howUngs  or  bawlings  astonished  the  heareia, 
frightened  hysteriad  women ;  and,  from  a 
momentary  conviction  of  change,  soothed 
the  fears  A  the  hypocrite  and  u^odly,  that 
they  were  now  regenerated.  The  most 
gloomy  superstition  was  often  engendered* 
Many  of  the  converts  became  emacutted  and 
unsodaL  The  duties  of  life  were  abandon- 
ed. Sullen,  morose,  and  discontented,  some 
of  them  began  to  talk  of  their  high  privi- 
leges, and  Sieir  right,  as  the  elea  few,  to 
possess  die  earth,  that  is,  to  diqwssess  every 
one  but  their  own  fiution.  Such  their 
sense  of  duty.  To  reward  their  slotiiful- 
ness,  they  would  become  thieves  and  mur- 
derers. It  may  not  be  amiss  to  enlar^  a 
little  on  the  tendencies  of  this  schism  m  a 
temporal  point  of  new. 

^*  It  was  certainly  hunentaUe  to  see  poot 
children  starvix^  and  maang  fbr  bread, 
when  their  parents  were  perhaps  twenty 
miles  off  attmding  a  oonventide.  The 
busmess  of  the  &nn  was  neglected  f  the 
rent  fell  behind.  The  landlord  was  pro- 
nounced  unchristian,  because  he  in«stad  on 
his  dues,  and  because,  upon  their  refhsng 
to  pay  them,  he  dedined  having  such  ten- 
ants. Every  one  is  bound  to  irilfil  his  en- 
gagements.    This,  however*  for  a  time. 


iai9.J        On  ike  SiaU iflUii^i^i^  ik^  J^SgUamds  qfScaHmid, 

fomMd  DO  part  of  the  ner  oedL  The 
poorpcopfe  could  not  m<d&  all  ai^,  and 
wqA  all  day.    Natuce  needed  iome  wfOB^ 

««  And  to  add  to  tbe  mischief,  families* 
bflcaaeflcaiet  ef  diaoivd  and  diioidar,  which ' 
none  hot  an  eye*wiUMas  can  oom|wihend. 
All  this  was  temied  tdigion.    Unlcn  pa- . 
MBis  heckm&  conveita  to  the  Missianaiy  or 
Independent  scheme,  their  antbontyxeaaed ; 
the  childicn  weie  taoght  to  disobey  them ' 
ss  a  duty ;  so  wcve  servants  their  masters.^' 

The  anedU)tes  contained  in  the  ap- 
pendix, like  all  others  illustratiye  of 
sni«i:stition  and  fiiaaticisin,  are  often, 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  ludicrous 
and  affectii^.  The  first  of  the  fol- 
lowing ones  is,  however,  wholly  of  the 
former  description. 

•<  The  pieacfaen  Uugfat  the  necessity  of 
finaking  the  worid,  and  farealdDg  off  every 
temer  oomiexiDa— indeed  evety  connexion 
but  thdr  own.  Hence  the  most  monstrous, 
oudties  were  commirtfd.  The  childifen 
would  not  even  diess  the  parents*  victuals, 
or  hold  any  ooovexse  with  thenn  for  fear  of 
oDDtagioD.  This  was  canning  things  fotther 
than  even  the  faypooittGal  Jews.  I  re- 
member once,  worn  a  missionary  in  Ra&- 
Bodi,  a  man  todi  it  into  his  head  not  even 
to  ^eak  to  any  of  his  ne^bours  when  any 
ine  of  them  aaked  him  Iww  he  did.  -  Not 
to  answer  such  a  question  in  the  Highlands, 
and  among  all  weU*infoimed  peotde,  is  the 
fai^iest  passible  insult  One  of  his  nei^- 
brars  acoordingty  asked  him  how  he  did : 
betmnaedhis  face  away  insulting^,  wiA- 
out  any  answer-— but,  /  oaiMOl  JMfc  of  a  imm 
peru/mg  i»  kis  tint.  Upon  wbkh  the 
eifaer  gave  him  a  bh>w  on  the  head,  and  tdd 
bfan  he  was  not  his  Judge ;  adifing,  1  will 
teadi  yon  better  manners.  This  mode  of 
argument  I  discouraged.  The  convert  was 
reckooed  a  bad  character— his  nei^^bour 

not  so  bad." 

•  •  a  • 

**  I  had  the  misfortone  to  seemdaneboiy 
lastMieeB  of  poor  females  totally  deniwd  of 
tfaeb  mental  focalties,  naring  mad,  in  all 
the  wildness  of  firantic  despair.  I  prarnd 
with  them,  and  comforted  tLan  ;  but  they 
revised  to  be  cooiforted.  I  shall  never  for- 
get their  shrieks,  their  groans,  and  their 
looks ;  and,  poor  things,  they  could  not  teU 
why  they  were  reduttd  to  dxis  state,  bat 
that  diey  were  fk'^^itsned  by  Mr  '  ■ 
Some  of  them,  if  my  infovmation  be  cdRteet, 
died  m  a  way  I  shau  not  name.  Of  one  oc 
two  csaea  I  coaldhava  no  doubt.*' 


I  seised  the  knifo  in  the  hands  of  an 
soman,  when  ready  to  cut  her  own 
mafitofde^Mdr.** 


'*  A  yomg  woman,  an  oq^han^  had  been 
hearing  one  of  thett  deekikners.  She  Idl 
into  a  fit  oecanonad  by  his  vodferatioQ  and 
coBtortioUB  of  foosi  and  indiscrimhiate  dam- 
nation.   In  this  hdplesa  state».  almost  in- 
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she  waa  kit  all  nic^  on  a  odd 
davp  earthen  floor,  without  »hamntt  being 
to  give  her  a  cup  of  cold  water,  the  asaera- 
bUige  reyoiciag  and  howlmg  over  her,  ex- 
dsttung,  that  the  old  man  and  the  devil 
were  depsuthig,  &«•*' 

•  •  •  a 

■'  I  may  mcntkm,  that  their  nighdy 
meetings  and  auricular  cotafoaiBons  gave 
much  offence.  As  there  was  no  necessity 
foe  it,  as  thqr  were  allowed  to  meet  widxiut 
any  molestation,  but  meiely  to  follow  the 
esjsmple  of  Christians  under  persecution, 
and  intioduce  some  novelty,  th^  met  in  the 
nighttime,  in  woods,  hbUows,  and  retired 
piacea.  The  misskmaiT  selected  one  or 
more  young  females,  and  retired  with  them 
one  by  one  to  hold  a  secret  conference.  A 
respectable  parishioner  of  mine's  children 
were  seized  with  the  mank.  He  had  been 
in  my  church,  west  home  six  miles  «id 
found  the  fire  out,  the  cattle  lowing  about 
the  doors  without  a  son  or  dai^iter  to  look 
afWr  them.  He  asked  the  nei^bours  where 
Tibby  was  ?  She  was  at  the  meeting  six 
miles  fortber  up  the  glen.  It  was  the 
month  of  December,  the  ground  was  cover* 
ed  with  snow;  the  night  was  dark  and 
stormy;  the  old  man,  without  meat  or 
drink,  reached  the  conventicle,  and  waa 
greeted  with  shouts  of  joy,  in  the  hope  that 
he  who  was  an  adversary  was  moved  to  be  a 
Mend.  He  looked  round,  and  asked,  Have  " 
ye  seen  my  daughter  Tibby  ?  She  is  oufr 
with  the  miatiter  making  her  confessions, 
and  confirmmg.  Who  is  with  them  ?  .  No- 
body. Where  are  they  ?  We  suppose  m 
the  cart  shade.— He  had  a  Uuae  staff  or 
pole.  He  found  the  minister  and  Tibby  m 
the  oart  shade»  and  drove  them  in  with  such 
epithets  as  an  aged  and  oflfended  father, 
starving  for  lack  S  food,  might  be  supposed 
to  employ.  I  will  not  repeat  them.  The 
Boinister  roared  with  some  cause,  from  the 
i^ture  of  the  arguments  used,  that  the  man 
was  possessed,  and  exhorted  the  people  to 
piay  for  him.  The  enraged  fother  lectured 
the  minister  and  people  with  some  efibct. 
The  mimsler  soon  after  fled  the  country.* 
Another  man  aoon  after  sueeseded  fiNim  the 
north,  a  piper,  I  was  told,  a  slout  good« 
looking  voung  man,  of  ready  utterance, 
great  boldness,  and  greater  ignorance.  Many 
of  the  young  and  handsomest  women  flocked 
to  his  nightly  meetmgs.  I  often  saw  him 
on  an  evening  attendra  by  seven  at  a  timew 
The  number  seven  was  hdd  sacred*  I  saw 
dearly  that  the  man  wovdd  do  mischief. 
Bvery  one  of  the  seven  stwve  for  his  fo«OMB» 
that  is,  for  the  look  of  lov&  A  young 
sirl,  remarkably  handsome,  after  some  un- 
nvourable  surmises,  married  liim,  and  then 
he  left  the  country.** 

•  •  •  -  • 

*•  Towards  die  end  of  July  1604,  on  a 
Satuzda;^  evening,  the.  Independents  or  free- 
men, with  a  few  others  who  had  not  yet 
forsaken  the  rotten  kirk,  afsembled  on  a 
shelf  under  a  covering  rock  to  worship  God^ 


and  I  pnpoted  to  join 
our  a||ed  &ther  poBtiYdy  £nf 
of  distmbiDg  tneni*  We« 
alongthenod.  Tht daakf eftaanK 
was  warm  and  wpene ;  te  rivor  Bsnniiimd 
along  the  plain  ;  the  shadei  of  the  11111)0114- 
dl  aHMUNl  m  wen  beoomitlg 
ThebttlhiBt  of  the  aetdng 
lesving  the  settled  and  magfnfieent 
All  was  sliH,  but  the  nniman  of 
the  nwoMtrin^strcam  swelling  to  odr  eaM, 
iriieB  wo  heaid  over  oar  heads  the  waving 
mmds  of  sMred  song*  This  was  pieasiag. 
We  stood  and  lislenod,  and  hoped  that  the 
Mopk  so  enMad  at  aneh  a  tune,  it  was  the 
SayheAwdMpeBBngtl 


Uli  OniheSiaiecflUltgymimtkkHighktidiifSeoil^  [[May 

thiit  diit8hewiowtteUdbyfan;tfant 
hftdeniedit,  and ttid her  it  oooU  not  be, 
ibr  Aat  he  ooold  do  no^in.  How  this  cmo 
was  determined  I  know  not,  a*  1  soon  after 
left  the  paMi.  I  believe  it  nor  be  mifi* 
nithod  yet  The  wonm  i^ipiied  to  me,  i 
nmendier  since,  about  eleven  ycais  ago, 
and  I  nve  her  SSI  adviee  how  to  do;  obIt 
Iheaed  that  the  rami  gave  op  pieMldttgL 
The  creed  is,  that  every  one  i^  biowa,  or 
thinks  he  knoiN,  the goq«l,  nmybeagao. 
pel  preacher.  So  dwaght  diis  anui.  Any 
man  roBy  en.  Another  pleaohet  ftom  the 
same  country  lodged  with  a  poor  wiAov  in 
my  present  parish,  and  seduced  her,  and  goi 
her  with  child.    He  owned  it,  however,  imd 

_, ^ r  the  aaerament  of  our    confessed  his  sins,  and  gave  op  his  preadk- 

Lotd's  Supper,  wonli  oeaae  ftom  their  ex-    ings.    I  mention  these  fi^ti  prindpally  to 

tnvaganaes,  and  receive  the  rewaid  of  their    >hew  the  danser  of  the  doctifne,  diat  any 

Mneerity,  when.in  a  twinUing  we  heard  a    one  who  thinks  eottmy  take  opon  htm  the 

shiiek  as  if  ftom  a  thotaand  throats.    The    oflkeof  ajMdiiiete«:her.-4ithmgcondfl8BK 

flocks  re-echoed ;  we  tfaought  somebodv  hnd    ed,  and  often  punished,  in  eveiy  ati^  of 

ftJknover  the  precipiee.    We  shiidilBred. 

It  was  aa  if  a  house  were  Ailing  on  in  te- 
nants* beads,  when  the  ahtiek  of  desth  is 

heard.    All  was  suddeidy  stiU.    We  Used 

oar  eyes  on  the  racks.    We  saw  men,  wo- 
men, and  children,  rnnning  and  raaibig  for 

life,  tambling  beds  over  head,  to  the  great 

flsh  of  their  nedoi.    We  mn  and  adked  the 

oanse.    An  old  man,  wiih  great  soienmity, 

void  us  Aey  had  seen  bimsblp  and  wae  at- 

ttckedbymf.— OoyoanMonthedevil?  I 

said.    Yes.    What  like  was  he?    Like  a 

bhKk  bull  with  white  boms,.  bMamncfai^y 

large.     How  hoge?    Ai  lafge  as  a  toif 

stack,  if  yon  put  horns  opon  it.M4haC  is, 

about  forty  feet  k)ng,  and  ftom  S6ven  to  ten 

bnnd,  and  abooc  nme  fbei  hkh*— The  wp- 

sliotisthis:  Two  neig|bbounni  proprietors- 
tad  each  a  tafge  Mnf^buU,  with  whitidi 

horns,  who  used  to  tUknse  one^oiother  to 

iif^t  behind  the  ncfa.    The  one  to  die 

west  hsivfaig  heard  the  swdHng  notes  of  the 

musio,  miseook  it  ibr  ths  wonted  challenge, 

forced  die  intervenine  den,  and,  led  by  me 

sound,  put  his  head  over  the  top  of  the 

shelving  roek,  ready  finr  actien,  and  emitted 

that  feinul  and  eoul  appalling  yell  or  bd- 

low,  which  tedieates  his  ftiiy  Ibr  the  onset 

Fbiding  himself  dbappoibted  l^  die  sudden 

eommotiob  ef  his  supposed  antagonist,  he 

grawled  and  fled  with  predpitatkm,  no  Uos 

alarmed  than  those  whose  lives  he  endan- 

goed.     Hfi  firigfat,  hideed,  had  a  ealntary 
He  never  afterwards  sallied  out  in 
of  adventures   after   sunset     The 

rt  of  the  rock,  the  dfimneas  of  the  light, 
tile  instantaneous  ahum,  magnifled  Ms 
siM  into  that  of  the  tntf  stacL  When  we 
related  the  dangeeous  adventure,  die  worthy 
flitber  obaerved^Tbe  bull  is  better  than  a 
dozen  of  preacfaimis.*' 

"  Whaleverinight  be  done flmn tave was 
no  tin.  Aeoordingly,  a  voung  woman  com- 
plained to  my  seesion,  that  a  certafai  mar- 
ried man  in  a  ndgfabouring  parish,  with 
whom  she  wfts  servhigv  had  convinced  her  of 


••  Bat  my  objeet  is  historiod.    

man  sp^Usd  to  me  Ibr  leave  to  many  ins 
nssoo,  ha  wile's  sister's  danghler.  I  woold 
not  stsin  my  paper  with  the  various  InstanoBi 
of  fofoicatien,  adulteiy,  and,  1  aright  «f  , 
that  came  to  my  knowledge,  aa  le- 
ftoiB  die  in%H«ikil  or  enoaenao 
Tof  die  sect** 

It  io  not  pDfldble  to  read  sttcfr  state- 
ments $A  these  without  the  most  meT- 
ancholy  rdlectioils.  One  is  almost 
tempted  to  say,  better  that  meii 
should  not  trouble  themaelTeB  about 
religion  at  aB,  than  thus  to  beeome  • 
prey  to  miMnible  IUIt  or  akipoetare. 
we  onul  time  tile  pfciure  drawu  by 
Dir  frntte  mar  be  somewhat  over* 
cbarged-^but  tnat  igm>rant,  vile,  low- 
minded,  sordid,  and  even  licentious 
men  have,  in  great  numbers,  overrun 
various  parts  of  the  Highlands  in  the 
cJvffieter  of  HussioBaries  and  preaohCTs 
of  vatioua  seets,  oif  of  mme,  is  an  evil 
beyond  doubt  and  beyond  oaleidatkm. 
What  pity  ic  Is,  that  die  quiet,  peao6- 
fhl,  sedate,  and  affectionate  Highland- 
ers shotdd  thus  be  converted  into  ft- 
rerish  and  firantic  &natics— <md  that 
the  silence  of  so  many  mountain  soli- 
tudes should  Ksound  to  the  shrieks, 
and  cries,  and  groans  of  a  superstition 
at  onoe  ludkrous  and  ternbio.  Kx- 
oept  by  the  ereotioii  of  new  psoriidws, 
and  other  plans  of  improvement  con- 
nected witii  die  national  Establhhed 
Church,  we  cannot  see  how  such  evils 
can  be  remedied. 

In  July  1st  1818,  John  Brown, 
minisler  of  the  go^ol,  Whitburn^ 
made  a  tour  through  partof  the  High* 
lands  of  Perthshire^  and  in  a  short  ac- 
count ci  it,  wfaieb  he  pubHshed^  ho 


nifO  Om  l&tf  9taU  rfRdigiim  m 
deducs  Ml  btlier  thftl  Dr  Imae  nrart 
be  etdier  mtficioas  or  ill  inftirmed. 
We  undenlaiid  Mr  Brown  to  be  a  wor- 
diy  old  man^  but  eannot  aay  diat  he 
meM  va  mudi,  or  indeed  any  informa- 
tiOD  respecting  the  state  of  religion  in 
the  districts  through  which,  in  a. 
twelve  days'  tour,  he  jonmeyed.  There 
it  mndi  simplietty  in  the  opening  of 
Ifae  good  old  Whitbani  ministei^s  let* 
ter  to  his  IKend. 

••  Mt  Dcak  PansiTOr-Yoa  an  titfll- 
dndy  awiR,  that  Ibr  a  long  ooufK  of  mn 
theid^gioas  and  monl  itite  of  oar  Higfa- 
faod  eountiynien  has  been  with  me  a  sub* 
ject  of  deep  and  painftd  interest  Lirmg, 
0 1  do,  in  die  yiemity  of  the  principal  lofld 
bj  which  die  ]i?e-atock  prodnded  in  the 
BOidi  of  Seodaod  is  conveyed  to  the  Btt^Bih 
tSf  I  hsd  many  opportonities  of  con* 
I  with  Che  Highjanders  employed  in 
the  cattle;  sad  from  my  peculiar 
f  my  iiM|uuiei  were  chiefly  directed  to 
the  disoovcry  of  me  degiee  in  which  they 
potssid  the  means  of  rdinoiu  improre- 
iMBt.  The  mdancholy  rescdt  of  this  Idnd 
of  jniertigstion  was,  a  pemiasian  that  ig- 
asauee  and  immorality  were  prevalent  in  a 
imy  great  6ame  in  many  of  the  Hi^iland 
disnicts;  and  an  amdety  to  ascertain,  if 
posable,  msve  encdy  die  dimenaons  of  an 
cfil  obvinialy  gnat,  and  to  inquire  into  the 
most  probable  means  of  remofmg  it*" 

Aooovdingly,  Mr  John  Brown  set  off 
on  hia  nag  wiih  a  friend,  and  entered 
the  Hifl^Sands  by  Callander,  where 
k  would  seem  that  every  thing  is  going 
on  weQ— lie  then  took  a  peep  at  Loch 
Katrine— being,  we  are  happy  to  in* 
fhrm  onr  friend,  Mr  Soott,  a  great  ad- 
purer  of  his  poetry ;  and  having  left 
bdiind  him  some  English  and  Gaelic 
tracts,  pooeeded  to  Locheamhead, 
whare,  if  we  understand  him  rightly, 
he  pr^r^  widi  the  landlord's  famil;y. 
He  then  went  on  to  Killin,  where  all  is 
likewise  as  it  should  be.  Seven  miles 
from  BuQlin  is  Ardeonaig,  where  there 
Is  an  esceDent  minister,  Mr  Findlater. 
No  mention  is  made  of  Kenmore.  At 
Abo&ldy  he  preached  in  the  chapel 
of  Mr  Kennedy,  the  independent  mi- 
nister, and  left  tracts.  On  Monday 
he  visited  Glenlyon,  of  which  he  says, 

•*  It  Is  how  the  secure  habitation  of  peace, 
and  in  many  instances,  of  holiness.  A 
BMSt  rfmarkahle  revival  of  rdigion  took 
pboe  here  about  two  yean  am.  In  conse- 
mienoe  of  the  modnty  ana  prudence  of 
die  minisleri,  who  were,  under  God,  the 
JTOtmrnrnts  of  it,  little  has  been  nid  about 
it  ffl  die  periodicd  rdigions  poblicatioin. 


Me  Highhndt  qfSeailand. 
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it  won  die  impccn* 
of  divine  inflwwcs,  and  its  coBseqaenon 
have  been  of  the  most  satis&ctoiy  ktnd» 
As  one  of  them,  h  may  be  mentioned,  that 
an  intimation  of  lennon,  which  a  few  yean 
ago  would,  with  difficult,  dnwn  tof^ettier  a 
dOsen  or  two,  will  now  cottect  the  inhabi- 
tants by  hundreds.** 

Here  he  preached  with  great  efihct 
**  QtK^ity  and  attention  lat  on  every 
coantananob  The  afectionate  devotion 
which  dislingnished  die  youager  part  of  the 
assembly,  was  peculiadv  interesting.  It 
mU  me  in  mina  of  a  description,  by  the 
Rev.  Ralph  Erdune,  of  scenes  not  uncom- 
mon, about  the  commencement  of  the  Se- 
oesoon,  which  I  had  been  lately  raiding; 
*  All  the  outward  appcarsnces,*  says  he, 
'  of  peopls*8  being  altected  amona  us  in 
time  of  preadnng,  msf  be  reduced  to  two 
sertst  one  is  hearing  widi  a  dose  silent  au- 
tention,  with  sravtty  and  greedinew*  disco- 
vered by  fixed  looks,  weeping  eyes,  joyftd 
or  sorrowed  like  oountenances,  evidencing 
tenderness  in  hearing ;  another  sort,  where 
the  word  is  so  affecting  to  the  congregation, 
as  to  make  them  lift  up  their  voices  and 
weep  aloud ;  some  more  depressed,  and 
othen  more  light;  and  at  times  the  whole 
multitude  in  a  flood  of  tears,  tiU  their 
voces  be  ready  to  drown  out  the  minister's 
ro  as  he  can  scsroely  be  heatd  for  the  wasp* 
ing  noise  which  surrounds  him.*'  The  first 
put  of  this  description  was  exacdy  realised 
in  the  audience  I  addrened,  especially  when 
lilr  Kennedy  repeated  in  Gaelic  what  had 
been  laid,  with  such  seiiousnesB  and  ardour. 
The  second  part,  I  learned,  as  ezactiy  de- 
scribed what  had  taken  phoe  under  the  ser- 
mons preached  by  Messrs  McDonald  and 
Kennedy  at  die  commencement  of  the  reK- 
gioos  conoetn.'** 

Next  day  he  preached  at  Fortingall, 
and  in  theevenii^  at  Killin ;  he  thenre-^ 
turned  by  Comrie,  where  "  he  refreshed 
himself  in  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Mr 
GilfiUan,  author  of  the  Sanctification 
of  the  Sabbath,"  and  so  hia  misaion 
ends.  For  any  good  or  ill  that  he  did, 
he  might  just  aa  well  have  remained 
at  Whitburn — but  the  weather  seems, 
on  the  whole,  to  have  been  good-rrhis 
reception  every  where  waa  most  hoepi* 
table— the  exercise  must  have  been 
healthftU-— the  mountain  air  is  brac- 
ing—so likewise  is  the  mountain  dew 
and  sincerely  do  we  hope  that  ten 


ears  mav  have  been  added  to  his 
oy  this  little  excursion. 

But  why  should  he,  who  aawnothing, 
heard  nothing  during  his  preaching 
tour  in  Uie  Highhmds,  but  the  yawn- 
ing mouths  of  a  few  sleepy  Celts,  pre* 


>  We  shall  give  an  account  soon  of  diis  religious 
festsBts,  to  the  Wsik  of  Csmhnslsiig        Revkwer. 
VouV. 


not  unlike>  m  some  of  its 
T 
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UMre  is  ictrc^  one  ftct  worth  aotioe. 
He  thus  wanm  np,  it.lniistbeoiwiied«itli 
sui&cuiit  ondonr,  all  the  afamdities 
altending  hiB  mwwii. 


Und  to  ooDlndifll  dw  ttaiemenls  of 
Dr  Irvine^  who  has  lived  almost  all 
his  life  among  the  neople  he  describes  ? 
His  time^  during  tne  forenoonsx  must 
haye  becai  occupied  with  lookiiig  over 
the  notes  of  his  sennoui  which  in  the 
evening  he  discharged  upon  the  High- 
landers, so  that  he  ooofd  not  possiDiy 
have  hia  wits  about  him;  and  we  do 
not  doubt  that  he  must  have  besn 
wholly  unobservant  even  of  many  par- 
tieulars  passing  more  immediately  un« 
der  his  very  nose. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year, 
John  Brown,  Minister  of  the  Asso- 
ciate Congrc^aion,  ^iggsr,  made  also 
a  preachins;  excurdon  into,  the  Hi^ 
lands,  and  hu  published  some  well 
written  notes  or  it    We  say  wdl 
vrritten,  beoCUse  the  style  is  easy  and 
even  elegant ;   and  we  believe   Mr 
Brovm  to  be  a  man  of  considerable  ta- 
lents ;  but  somehow  or  other  his  notes 
are  &r  from  bein^  satisfiurtory.    ^ 
that  Mr  Brown  did,  was  to  perform 
part  of  what  is  called  the  short  tour  of 
the  Highlands,  and  preadi ;  which,  it 
appears,  he  did  twelve  times.    The 
pecmle  seemed,  in  general,  not  un- 
virimng  to  hear  him  j  and  we  dare 
ay  he  «ive  them  very  passable  ser- 
mons.   But  we  cannot  hdp  thinking 
that  he  attaches  rather  too  much  im- 
portanee  to  his  labours,  and  qieaks 
m  rather  too  solemn  a  tone  of  the  dif- 
fionlties  he  overcame ;  which,  after 
afl,  were  limited  to  a  smoky  room,  a 
hard  bed,  and  a  tumbler  of  whidty 
loddy.    His  mission  too,  as  he  calls  it, 
was  exceedingly  ill-timed,  being  du- 
ring the  middle  of  hsrvest,  when  the 
honest  Hig^ilanders  hsd  something  else 
to  do  than  to  sit  in  hay  lofts  listening 
to  sermons.    Mr  Brown  travelled,  in 
general,  over  good  roads,  and  through 
a  cultivated  eountnr.    But,  to  have 
seen  the  Highland  coaracter— to  have 
known  what  really  was  the  religious 
knowledge  or  feehngs  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, he  should  have  visited  their 
huts,  and  conversed  ftmiliarly  with 
them;  this,  in  our  humble  opinion, 
would   have  been  a  better  way  of 
serving  them,  than  by  preaching  to  a 
few  yawning  scores  of  weary  labourers; 
because,  by  so  doing,  he  mieht  have 
found  out  what  were  their  real  wants. 
As  it  was,  he  seems  to  have  returned 
from  the  Highlands  just  as  isnorant  of 
the  state  of  religion  there,  as  he  was  be- 
Ibre  he  set  out  on  his  misrion ;  and  in 
^  his  tour,  pkMantly  written  as  it  is. 


n.  Bang  a  fitraoger  in  Ih^  coub- 
old  not  fix  on  the  piiipcr  pbccs  finr 
g,  till  ootfae  ipot,  and  of  oQune  ^ 
id  but  a  few  hoqn*  waouiff,  ao  that 


«•  Dtniiu;  n^Highland  excunion,  I  de- 
livered twelve  uiMsouiMs,  to  audiences  moie 
or  len  nuraeroiu,  and  diipaaed  not  leu  ttum 
athouMPd  ttaett  andcrtathiimi,  in  En^iA 
and  GaeiiCi  In  mnseqnmrr  of  my  ndMloa 
taking  plaoe  while  die  people  were  lay  at 
their  harvest,  I  coidd  pmch  only  in  the 
eyniiiigi  on  wvk  di^si  fpr  tbiR^  the 
weather  was  freqoenUy  io  wet  at  to  invMi^ 
the  people  forhmin,  nd  neady  whole  dayiH 
from  lahouring  in  the  fiekU,  it  was  impqa- 
nUc  to  count  on  dus.*-The  badness  of  the 
weather  made  it  necenaiy  to  b—toMp  with- 
in doors,  which  prevented  the  aodioMea 
ton  being  so  laige  asotherwiie  thfy  woidd 
have  been.  Being  a  stranger  in  ih^  coub- 
tiy,  I  could  i  " 
preadi]2«,r' 

peoplehadl  _ 

m  many  cases,  I  found  d^t  multiiudes  who 
would  eagerly  have  been  hearers,  wen  not 
aware  of  the  time  and  place  of  woiriiip  tUl 
too  lata. 

**  Should  anodier  misrion  be  seal  lnt» 
die  north,  it  would  be  desirable  ttat,  ae- 
ooidiiiff  to  the  primitive  and  divitieplaB» 
dMrewouldbeapair  of  nuasionafies.  The 
sending  out  the  £acnles  •<  two  and  two,** 
was  a  wise  and  merdral  anangement.  in 
a  strange  oonntrv,  even  slight  dissoann- 
ments  are  ftit  d^pRsdng,  and  trivial  dnBl«» 
colties  perplesing,  by  a  sdlttary  indivldnaL 
Events  produce  a  freling  of  deneodcnsy* 
idiicfa,  oadhe  a  comnanion,  woola  only  e^ 
dte  to  exertion.  Toe  season  oo^ttobo 
CQDsiderahly  earlier,  bodi  for  the  purpose  of 
obtyniiw  more  time,  with  less  intertoptioa 
for  misslonaiy  labour,  and  of  seeming  free- 
dom  nom  those  htde  incouvenienoes  wUah 
in  die  H^^ilandeabiaami- 
to  us  fffleminate  fjowlandaia* 
A  Highland  hut  is  an  agieeafale  eooui^ 
temponuy  abode  duriitt  me  summer  sea* 
son.  Itisthecold,  anddiedBn^,  and  the 
smoke,  during  an  autumnal  or  winter  eve- 
ning, that  render  it  fomndaUe.  What  is 
not  of  less  importance,  previous  arrange- 
ments oo^M  to  be  made,  so  as  that  it  -nu^ 
be  known  a  mack  or  two  beforehand,  wfaesa 
die  miwiflnarifs  are  to  be,  diat  all  who 
widu  may  have  an  oppertunity  to  heai^  In 
making  these,  there  would  be  now  no  diiB« 
culty.  If  my  journey  has  aerved  no  other 
purpose,  it  has  served  this— of  fofilitaHi^ 
me  labours  of  those  who  may  follow  me. 
I  shall  be  content  witli  the  praise  of  an  ha< 
nest  and  laborious  pioneer,  and  heartiiy  re« 
joice  in  the  more  qileodid  exertions  of  the 
socoeedinff  host* 

Why,  really,  Mr  John  Brown,  Mi* 
nister  of  the  Associate  Congregation, 
Biggar,  you  speak  as  if  you  IukI  re- 
turned nom  the  interior  of  Africa. 


wi« 


m  GwiWMWifcrV  Hmtikif^IUL 


UT 


Tlui  and  miflBMi  on  wbidi  yoa  were 
ae&ty  mn  a  mighty  simple  oonoeni. 
Yon  ooold  notbave  loet  numv  pounds 
of  beef  in  the  oonise  of  one  untnigbt, 
mudy;  and  ire  bc^  that  you  were  «c- 
cnatomed  to  ridii^;,  else  the  ''  galled 
lade"  most  bate  '<  winced.^'  But  what 
naTe  you  ot  your  bobest  old  fitdier 
done  towards  tne  diristianising  of  A]« 
bin?  We  cannot  help  wondering 
at  the  extreme  self-eoniplaoency  of 
these  two  miaakiiiaries  fimnoth.  They 
seem  confidently  to  believe  that  dicir 
sennons,  ts^rm  word  of  whidi  la  now 
ibrgotten,  will  prodnoe  a  new  era  in 
die  religious  niktory  of  the  Hi^« 
knden.  The  Celts,  though  as  we 
have  seoi  too  liable  to  superstition, 
are  not  quite  so  impressible.  Some  of 
tboDQ  nught  doubtless  understand  a* 
word  now  and  then  of  what  thehr  Low- 
land friends  irere  twandng  in  their 
ears;  but  the  major  part  c»  these  meet- 
ingi  mnst  in  general  have  been  rather 
spectators  than  auditors.  At  all  events, 
it  muat,  with  most  of  them,  have  been 
la  at  one  ear,  out  of  another.  If  the 
pcaple  to  whom  the  Mesars  Browns 


preached  were  intelligent  christians^ 
they  oonld  not>  perbapa,  be  greatly  the 
worse  of  listemng  to  their  sermons; 
but  if  not,  we  conceive  that  poor 
blind  ignorant  creatures  might  be  very 
greatlv  the  worse  indeed  of  oaving  put 
into  tneir  heads  dim  and  vague  ghiib- 
merings  of  doctrines,  which  could  only 
perplex  and  confound  all  their  fbrmer 
belief.  We  &el  no  disposition  to  say 
any  thing  severe  of  conscientious^ 
good-hearted  men;  but  we  do  not 
scruple  to  confess^  that  neither  of  these 
ministers  have  got  the  knack  of  mak* 
ing  themselves  very  intelligible  on 
matters  of  religion.  We  should  like 
vastly  to  see  printed,  one  of  the  aer-i 
mons  which  either  of  them  preached 
during  their  mission,  and  then  we 
could  all  judge  how  far  it  was  likely 
to  benefit  the  world.  But  we  have 
done.  It  is  all  very  natural  for  good 
people  to  be  enthusiastic  in  a  good 
cause — and  this  natural  enthusiasm 
has  made  both,  in  this  case,  only  some- 
what mistaken  in  their  estimation  of 
their  own  importance  in  the  eyes  of 
the  wwld. 


THt  COVKVAKTSa  8  HBATHER-BBI). 


[This  poem  was  nggested  by  ieeiiig  the  pjctme  icpresentiagtheTonplatiiHiaf  St  Anloiiy* 
bf  TcnioL  It  CTPmnliiifii  the  fifierent  aipett  wbich  the  aame  subject  and  ntoation 
wmM  aamma  whoi  oothed  in  the  images  sapp$ed  by  Scottiah  puiitanism.] 


A  stormy  nisbt,  and  dark,  had  doaed  a  gloomy  day> 

And  couched  upon  the  heath,  a  Covenanter  lay ; 

His  feet  were  tired,  and  damp  with  the  clays  of  many  a  hill. 

And  in  his  sleeping  ear  the  wind  was  roaring  still ; 

When  the  powers  of  darkness  thronged,  with  persevering  spite. 

To  tempt  ms  weary  aoul,  'mid  the  visions  of  tne  night. 

n. 

And  first  a  black  one  came,  and  said,  with  scomftd  eye, 
**  Come  Jonathan,  get  up,  and  your  merita  let  us  try ; 
If  you  be  strong  in  faith,  here  take  me  by  the  hand. 
Pull  up  whfle'l  draw  down, — ^well  see  who  best  can  stand 
When  flames  break  out  beneath  us,  and  yawning  earth  is  riven, 
'Twin  dien  be  brought  to  proof  what  hold  you  have  on  heaven. 

m. 

*^  You  boldlv  walk  by  day,  while  sunshine  warms  the  ground  ; 
The  breease  cneers  up  your  heart,  and  the  wild  bee  hums  around  ; 
But  whcoi  our  dark  hour  comes,  your  songs  and  vaimts  decrease. 
And,  trusting  to  your  works,  you  fiun  would  sleep  in  peace. 
But  if  in  works  you  trust,  I  have  witneases  behind. 
Who  can  speak  of  former  deeds,  and  recall  them  to  your  mind." 
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IV. 

And  tlien,  straiffhtway,  the  fiend  fbr  another  fiend  made  rooat. 

Who  carried  in  his  hand  a  sprig  of  yellow  broom^ 

And  said,  *'  This  broom  was  cut  in  that  glen  of  gowans  finej 

Where  you  were  wont  in  youth,  to  drive  a  herd  of  kine  ;  :c 

For  its  crystal  brook  you  deemed  that  glen  beyond  compare,  J 

But  more  for  a  blue-eyed  girl,  who  also  herded  there.  ^ 

V.  ''^ 

*'  When  with  her  you  would  sit,  one  plaid  encircled  both,  t 
You  called  yonrsdr  her  true-love, — to  her  you  pledged  ymir  tiodi ; 

But  when  you  grew  a  man,  and  was  master  of  some  sheqi,  i' 

And  saw  some  farmers'  daughters,  you  left  her  there  to  weep :  * 

Among  the  lonely  knolls,  her  heart  sobbed  out  its  pain,  * 

And  'twas  said  her  silken  snood  ne'er  tied  so  well  again."'  ^' 

VI. 

The  one  who  next  appeared,  a  tattered  Bible  bore,  h 

And  said,  "  When  first  in  youth  you  left  your  mother's  door. 

With  swimming  eyes  she  came,  this  book  she  bade  you  take. 

And  keep  it  as  her  gift,  and  read  it  fiir  her  sake ; 

But  scarce  two  days  were  past,  ere  at  a  drunken  fair. 

You  lost  it  in  the  streets,  to  be  soUed  and  trampled  there." 

VII. 

! 

The  next  who  csme  to  taunt,  a  piece  of  money  shewed^  ' 

And  said,  **  When  paying  last  a  neighbour  what  you  owed. 

He  was  an  aged  man,  and  somewhat  thick  of  aiffht. 

And  you  therefore  slid  this  coin  among  others  that  were  brisht ; 

But  the  edge  was  partly  worn,  and  the  brass  that  ghured  bemnd. 

Disgraced  its  silver  coat,  like  a  secret  sinner's  mind." 

VIII. 

Tormented  thus,  and  stung  by  many  a  bitter  word, 

"  The  last,"  he  cries,  "  is  fidse,"  and  starts  and  grasps  his  sword. 

Around  on  every  side,  his  furious  strokes  he  plies. 

Among  their  flitting  shapes,  among  their  glaring  ^es  : 

But,  laughing  at  his  rage,  on  sooty  wings  they  fled. 

And  a  new  rattling  shower  assailed  his  heathfavbed. 


THE  FIVE  OAKS  OF  DALLWItZ— -FROM  THE  OERKAK  OF  KOENEK. 

Tib  evening— in  the  silent  west  But  ye  have  stood !— «till  bold  and  high. 
The  rosy  hues  of  day-light  fiide.  And  fitesh,  and  strong,  and  undeetyed  ; 

And  here  I  Uy  me  down  to  rest.  When  hath  the  pOgiim  wandend  1^, 

Beneath  your  venerable  shade !  Nor  rested  in  your  quiet  shade  ? 

Blight  zeoords  of  a  better  day.  Ye  mourn  not  when  the  sen  leaves  iidl, 

Ayd    but  saored  fimn  decay—  At  ooming  WintiBr's  icy  call  !— 

Still  in  your  stately  fionns  reside.  They  poish  in  their  parent  earth, 

Qfages  past  dicgnoe  and  pride!—  They  nurse  the  tree  that  gave  them  birth!- 

The  brave  hath  died^^the  goodhathsunfc—  Emblems  of  ancient  Saxon  fiath  I 

The  beautiful  hath  past  away !  Our  fatfaen,  in  our  oountiy*s  cause. 

Yet  green  each  bough,  and  strong  each  trunk  Thus  died  the  patriot's  holy  death. 

That  smiles  in  evening's  fivewell  ray—  Died  fbr  her  freedom  and  her  hiwB ! 

Storms  blew  in  vain— 4he  leaves  still  ^lead  In  vain  they  died— in  vain,  for  all 

A  bright  crown  on  eadi  aged  head—  Are  silent  to  their  country's  caU^ 

And  yet,  mediinks,  the  branches  sigh.  In  vain  she  calls— the  stonn  hath  past 

*«  Farswdl—tht  great  of  earth  must  die  I**  0*er  Germany— her  oaks  stand  fast. 

Her  people  perished  in  die  blast ! 
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STEENITT.      A  r&AOKSNT. 


From  the  Germm  ofHaOer. 


Yx  forests,  waites  of  mdandiQly  pines ! 

— Duk  «i  the  da^ess  of  the  tomb,— 
ThRW^  whose  oold  dcftths  no  straggling 

sonbeam  shines ; 
Te  hoOofr  zocks,  within  whose  womb 
Tbit  scnams  of  many  an  evil-omened  bird, 
Jfised  with  the  soimd  of  beating  wings  is 

heaid! 
And  ye  doll  streams,  whose  waters  idly  ^M 
Sands  desolate,  and  blasted  mead  i— 
SoeDes  of  damp  honor  o*er  my^iritbzeathe 
The  stem  solannity  of  death  I 
Cbud  with  your  pRscnce  my  dark  song, 

and  be 
Ttana&c  emUcms  of  Etxahitt. 

My  fiknd  is  dead  U-die  disiy  eye  can  trace 
A  farm  Bke  his  that  in  the  gloom  appears    ■ 
I  start    hii  voice  is  in  my  ear*!— 
In  vaiib— he  cannot  leave  his  prison-place. 
He  cannot  bunt  etenit^'s  embrace  I 
No  image  of  the  future  seared  his  rest. 
Reviewed  lift's  shiftmgsoeneswtth  eagereye, 
ButtiiehMtactiscome!  the  curtain's  ftU— 
Ihe  **'— nr*''"*g  lights    hit  heart  afipal ; 
And  all  duit  was  so  like  reality. 
Is  now  a  hollow  jest  I 
The  world  of  qwrits,  desokte  and  drear, 
Sursounds  him  with  its  chilling  atmosphere; 
l^anUing  we  whi^wr,  does  he  still  retam 
The  fbelingi  that  employ  the  spirit  here. 
Still  sympathise  with  essthly  joy  and  pain  ? 

And  what  am  I  ?  I  am  what  he  hath  been 
And  wiD  be  what  he  ia— alas!  how  soon!— . 
Kvoi  DOW  I  naoum  youth's  morning  hours 

The  em  of  fife  already  is  at  noon. 

And,  CR  die  evening  comes  with  yellow  hg^ht. 

Hay  sink  in  sudden  night— 

The  dim.eye  may  for  ever  dose, 

Ko  dieam  of  hope  to  bless  that  last  repose ! 

fiTKunnr,  dion  dark  mysterious  sofr* 
AH  that  is  past,  and  all  that  is  to  be. 


re  present  still  to  thee  I 
or  the  days  ^one  by. 


To  thee  the  embers 

Are  seeds  and  hkssoms  of  fotonty  I 

Oh,  who  ihaQ  measure  thy  sublime  e 

Hie  date  of  worids  to  thee  is  as  the 

Or  momentary  twinkle  of  the  eye 

How  many  suns  have  feded  in  yon  sky ! 

How  many  yet  remam ! 

IVhat  is  to  thee  their  measured  leign  ? 

Thchr  weights,  like  those  with  which  man 


Fail,  when  the  appointed  period  for  their 

doom 
Axrfvci,— they  hold  awhile  their  course  sub- 


The  stars,  whose  silent  majesty 
Ddifthts  the  earthly  gaier's  eye» 
To  thee  seem  withermg  away. 
Like  grass  in  summer's  suUry  day, 
Love^  and  transient  at  the  rose 
That  m  the  dewy  momina  glows. 
And  perishes  en  eveninifs  dose! 

Long  ere  existence  from  the  void  awoke. 
Ere  from  theabyse  the  world  emerging  brok^ 
Ere  gushed  the  first  rich  streams  of  ngfat 
Prom  Chaos*  dreary  ni^tr— 
Even  then  wert  dioii,  i 


Remote  as  ever  from  thy  mat  waking  honr;-^ 
And  when  on  earth  aball  doee  its  second 

night. 
When  noug^  remains  but  silentdesert  s 
When  other  heavens,  with  other 

bright. 
Shall  sbk,  and  suns  and  systems  end  their 


Still  young  as  now  shalt  thou  rgaidng  gaze 
Along  the  unbounded  line  of  ftiture  days!— 


The  wings  of  thought,  thou^  swifter  than 

the  flight 
Of  time,  or  sound,  or  air,  or  light. 
When  to  explore  thy  boundless  reahn  ad- 


Flutter  with  weariness,  and  sink  fos  rest ! 
In  vain  I  strive  to  grasp  the  thou^t  sublime, 
Heap  fended  worlds  on  wodds,  and  time  on 

time! 
Back  from  the  fearfol  height  the  straimng 

sight 
Giddily  oazes  on  unending  space. 
Nor  yet  nath  found  one  rcsting^plaoe  ; 
Forward  in  vain  it  ventures  to  ezpkne. 
Eternity  unbroken  Ues  before ! 

Oh  God  \  thou  art  the  strength  and  stay  of 


s  o'er  heaven  his  dieerftd  flatfie. 
They  fade— but  thim  art  stiQ  the  same  !^ 


The  sun  and  measure  of  eternity ! 

In  noonday,  ni^t,  and  plenitude  of  power. 

Thou  canst  not  retrograde,  thou  canst  not 

fell; 
Eternity  is  in  the  present  hour. 
Unchanging,  Lord,  to  thee ! 
Oh,  if  Uiy  glories  feiled,  thy  strength  were 

fled. 
How  soon  would  universal  darkness  wpntA 
O'er  the  feir  realms  of  being,  and  the  sea 
Of  night  engulph  time  and  eternity- 
Lost  like  a  raindrop  in  the  ocean's  bed  !— 

ALL-PEEFECT,in  thy  presence  what  are  we? 
Atoms  or  sand-grains  scattered  over  earth— 
(The  earth  itsdfaspeckoompared  with  thee !) 
^Beings,  that  yesterday  scarce  sprung  to 

birth;  «' 

To-morrow,  and  we  cease  to  be  !— 
Our  life,  so  short,  so  vain,  it  well  might  seem 
The  idle  coinage  of  a  mid-day  dream  I 


Captain  Ron,  amd  Sir  Jama  Ltmearter^s  SoimL 
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My  biitlw4t  was  not  that  I  wAubBl  to  be ! 
No  nimi    nir  appetency  of  my  own— 
Hiy  mandate  was  the  seed  of  life  to  me. 
The  fountain  of  my  being  thou  alone  1«- 
Long,  like  the  heri>,  uneottscioiisly  I  lay^ 
Then  life— mere  bestial  Hfe— inmimed  the 

day. 
Ere  yet  the  man  awoke  to  reason^s  ny : 
Long  in  the  womb  I  slepC— the  heavens  in 

Tain 
Knpanded  their  blue  aith— my  eyes  were 


Dim 


My  ear,  yet  unprepaied  for  soiind,  renosed— 
My  only  sense  was  hunger,  bonos,  and 
painl«- 

Soon  a  new  inqiulse  to  the  sinews  cane, 
To  it  them  to  the  serrioe  of  the  fnme, 
The  ifeet,  grown  firm,  perfoimed  their  offiot 

Thetongue  soon  learned  to  dunethesyllable- 
The  spirit,  strengOienidg  with  the  body's 

strength. 
With  joy  exerts  its  latent  powers  aft  length— 


Thus  moths,  awakened  by  the  btming  ubj^ 

Cast  off  dior  web,  and  flutter  mto  day— 
I  kioked  on  all  things  with  a  boy's  ddight. 
Leaned  aonicthing  new  eadi  day  »— bdNvie, 

around, 
I  gased— coropand*  scmnined,  measmadv 

found- 
Kindled  with  love— felt  aa^*s  ^toin^g 

wound. 
And  was  ft  man— ift  strength  andwwihie— 

quite  I— 

My  body  ffeels  the  cUiQ  snpmidi  of  niglit. 
My  limbs  are  sinking  with  life's  weSry  load* 
The  fluttering  wings  lA  pleasole  tan  thefr 

flight 
With  thouriitleH  yOoth,  to  seek  a  new  a- 

bode! 
My  tool  k  sick— it  loathes  the  Hdit  of  day ; 
Cold  shadows  of  despsir  the  wtnla  invest; 
Life  has  no  charms— f  ktag  to  flee  away ; 
My  faaart  bieatfaes  but  one  wah,  tad  sigMv 

Ibf  icvtl— 


CAPTAIN  ROSS^  AND  8I&  JAMES  LANCA8T£E8  SOUND. 


Few  scientific  enterprises  in  modem 
times  have  excited  a  more  intense  and 
general  interest  than  those  lately  un- 
dertaken to  the  Arctic  regions.  Every 
report  in  T^;ard  to  them  was  wafted 
with  almost  magical  rapidity  to  the 
most  remote  regions  of  the  civilized 
worlds  and  distant  nations  and  com- 
munities were  unanimous  in  their  ad« 
miration  of  the  niirit  which  conceived, 
and  the  power  which  carried  them  in- 
to effect.  They  were  not  undertaken 
for  the  purpose  of  adding  new  branches 
of  trade  to  those  we  already  possess  ; 
the  motive  was  higher  and  more  ex- 
alted— ^it  was  entirely  scientific  and 
we  considered  them  as  the  purest 
and  most  interesting  offering  ever 
made  by  political  power  to  science. 

Captain  Buchan  conducted  the  expe- 
dition towards  the  North  Pole,  which 
unfortunately  failed.  Captain  Ross,  an 
excellent  oflScer,  commanded  the  expe- 
dition to  Baffin's  Bay.  The  account 
of  the  voyage  is  now  before  the  pain 
lie,  and  has  excited  very  genera!  at- 
tention.* It  has.  added  considerably 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  geography 
of  Baflin's  Bay,  and  impress^  us 
with  a  high  opinion  of  the  skill  and 
judgment  of  Captain  Ross.     Unfor- 


tunatdy  in  Sir  James  Lancaster'a 
Sound  there  appears  to  have  been 
a  haste  on  the  part  of  Captain  Ross 
which,  although  ftdly  justmed  by  hi» 
Admiralty  instructions,  leaves  a  dia^ 
agreeable  impression  wilh  the  public, 
and  which  we  regret  we  cannot  remove. 
It  would  appear,  that  the  diseovery 
ships  sailed  towards  the  sound  or  bay 
(Smith  s  Bay)  at  the  head  of  Baffin^ 
Bay,  but  found  the  *'  entrance  was  conn 
pletely  blocked  up  with  ice"  (p.  149), 
and  into  Snr  James  Lancaater'a  Soondy 
uBtaioe  was  seen atthe  disCttioeof  sevea 
miles,  stretchingfirom;  sidetoside,  wbei^ 

gtrtmt  inlet  (£ove  eighty  nUles  (p.  176), 
thov  were  tadred  about  andsleeredoot 
agam.  Now,  themgh  we  havelitte 
expectation  that  the  desired  diannd 
could  be  firand  in  this  inlet,  yet  the 
exploration  was  very  imperfect,  and 
some  of  ihe  conclusions  drawn  firom 
false  premises,  or,  at  least,  from  pre^ 
mises  that  were  not  proved*  For  in« 
stance,  land  in  the  mtarval  of  a 
shower  was  said  to  have  been  seen  i 
round  ;  but  as  this  land  is  laid  down 
in  the  special  map  at  thirty-fbur,  for- 
ty-three, and  forty-eight  miles  dis- 
tant, they  could  have  no  assurance 


*  We  have  seldom  seen  a  work  more  beaiitifiilly  onamcnted  than  Captain  Boas*» 
In  the  engravings  the  forms  of  the  moiuitams  appear  to  be  mineralogicBlly  ooirect ;  and 
die  numerous  and  very  striking  views  of  the  ice  bergs  asnst  very  mudb  in  enabling  us  tt 
form  a  conception  of  the  vaiions  reroarkaUc  forms  of  diese  wonders  of  the  AictionroilcL 
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QipMi  Boa,  and  Sir  James  IjtneoiUr's  Smmd. 


thit  some  tura  in  the  coast  might  not 
oonoeal  an  opentn|^  twenty  miles  wide. 
With  regard  to  ice  stretduDg  across 
^m  nde  to  side,  it  is  eiSdcnt,  from 
iospectoi  of  the  nuip»  it  ocmld  not  be 
seen  unless  it  were  a  chain  ef  ice 
bergiiy  and  then  no  mnof  oonld  hare 
been  had  that  it  jomed  the  shore. 
Diiff  ioe,  or  field  iee— the  kind  of  iee 
Captain  Ross  here  seems  to  allnde  to, 
cannot  he  seen  aboTe  twelve  miles 
dMtsnt  from  a  ship's  mast-head ;  and 
Ciftain  Ross  does  ton  say  he  was 
tbm,  though  he  says  he  saw  the  ice 
stretdung  nom  side  to  side  in  a  place 
whidi  he  lays  down  as  fixrty-eight 
miles  wide.  And  ss  the  iee  was  said 
to  be  aeten  miles  distant,  he  oonld 
kiTe  no  idea  whether  it  was  dose  or 
open ;  for  a  stream  of  ice,  passable  in 
all  directions,  will,  at  that  distance 
from  the  dedc,  appear  a  solid  wall, 
and  even  from  the  mast-head,  if  the 
ice  he  any  thing  crowded.  He  also 
says  he  waa  embayed  above  eighty 
qules  (p.  176),  but  we  cannot  find 
qut  tbat  he  waa  more  than  fi>rty-two 
miles  within  the  headOanda  forming 
Lancaater'a  Sound.  If,  indeed,  we 
sappoae  the  constituent  headlands  to 
be  Ci^  Horsbursfa  and  Cape  Ba« 
tlinrst,  Tet  the  ships  could  be  only 
embe^M  flfty'*seyen  miles,  in  a  place 
banngan  entrance  one  hundred  and 
twenty  milea  wide;  and  if  we  mea- 
sure off  eig^  mila  to  the  eastward 
UDon  the  genoal  map  finom  the  places 
mere  the  ships  tacked,  we  shall  find 
diat  it  is  a  situation  having  above  a 
semidrde  dear  of  land  for  a  dis- 
tsnoe  oS  four  hundred  Ie8p;ue8.— • 
Hence  the  circumstance  of  being 
o^htT  miles  embayed  must  be  a 
mifltaae,  probaUy  introduced  into 
the  work  by  the  hurry  of  a  very 
rapid  publication.  The  supposition 
cf  loe  stretching  from  side  to  side 
waa  unfounded,  there  being  no  pos* 
sibility  of  seeing  ice  half  way  to 
the  shore  on  one  side,  and  not  above 
two  thirds  on  the  other.  And  the 
oondusion,  that  the  land  was  seen 
terminating  the  inlet  to  the  westward, 
waa  drawn  without  auffident  evidence; 
because  an  <mening  in  either  corner  c4* 
the  supposed  head  of  the  bay,  though 
twenty  miles  broad,  having  a  turn  of 
four  points  of  the  compass  out  of  tlic 
main  direction  of  the  bay,  would  have 
been   altogether   concealed.     There, 
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however,  may  be  a  doubt  that  the 
land  woM  seai  all  round ;  for  it  is  well 
known  by  Greenlandmen,  that  the 
most  e&perieneed  navigators  may  be 
deceived.  The  donds  rise  on  the 
hoeioon  ao  like  the  land,  in  peaks  and 
white  patches,  that  in  some  cases  no 
one  can  say  whether  it  is  or  is  not 
land.  Indeed,  there  ia  an  instance  in 
Captain  Roas's  book,  where  his  mas« 
ter,  first  lieutensnt,  and  aeamen,  are 
aaid  to  have  aeen  land  at  the  ifnmense 
disianee  {u  afterwards  ascertained)  of 
one  hundred  and  forty  mUe*  (n.  100). 
This  is  attribtttea  to  unequdf  refrac« 
tion.  Thera,  however,  ia  another  mis- 
take ;  for  we  find,  by  measuring  the 
distances  unon  the  general  map  (fron<« 
tispieoe),  tnat  the  nearest  land  to  the 
weatward  must  have  been  two  hundred 
miles  distant— a  distance  which,  in  an 
ordinary  state  of  the  atmosphere, 
would  require  land  to  have  been  about 
four  and  one-half  miles  high,  to  have 
been  seen  from  a  mast-head  one  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
We  trust  these  errors,  ai^  others  of  a 
mathematical  nature,  contained  in  the 
Appendix,  particularly  in  p.  dv,  vrill 
be  correotea  in  the  second  edition  of 
this  highly.interesting  work,  which  we 
understand  is  already  called  for  by  the 
public. 

We  are  still  deddedly  of  opinion 
that  Captain  Scoresby  should  have  had 
the  command.  The  fate  of  Captain 
Budian's  attempt,  and  the  haste  of 
Captain  Ross  in  Sir  James  Lancaster's 
Sound,  are  to  be  attributed  not  to  a  de^* 
fidency  of  courage,  or  of  naval  skill, 
but  to  a  want  of  that  experience  in  the 
Greenland  seas,  which  could  only  be 
acquired  by  the  service  of  half  a  life 
time,  and  which  is  possessed  in  so 
eminent  a  d^pree  by  the  distingmshed 
and  accompluhed  mariner  we  have 
just  named.  Another  expedition  to 
Baffin's  Bay  haa  been  ordered  by  gov- 
ernment. The  command  haa  been 
given  to  two  skilfhl  officers.  Al* 
though  we  trust  they  will  complete 
the  geography  of  a  bay  which  has  im- 
mortalised the  name  of  Baffin,  we  have 
little  or  no  hope  of  a  north-west  passage. 
Indeed,  we  consider  all  the  asaertione 
that  have  been  brou^^t  fixrward  in 

Eroof  of  it  aa  folsities,  and  the  i^iecn- 
itions  in  reg^  to  it  aa  mere  idle 
fimdes,  unworthy  of  a  moment's  se« 
rious  consideration. 
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LIBUTZMAKT  JCIMO  S  8UBFEY  OF  KZW  HOLLAND. 


HAniTG  in  a  fbrmer  Number  (Vol  IV. 
p.  9M),  stated  the  information  we  had 
reoeivea  as  to  the  pit^greasof  the  expe- 
dition of  diioovery  on  the  ooaat  of 
New  Holland,  we  are  glad  to  be  able 
to  add^  that  a  letter  haa  been  re- 
ceived fVom  Lieutenant  King,  men- 
tioning hia  arrival  in  the  Mermaid  at 
Sidney  Cove,  from  Timor^  the  latter 
Old  of  July  1818 ;  and  that  on  the  paa- 
Mge  he  bad  been  enabled  to  determine 
the  imulariiy  of  that  part  of  the  land^ 
of  which,  in  Freycinet'a  Atlaa,  Capea 
Foivre  and  Oupuy,  form  projecting 
points. 

Lieutenant  King  had  examined  the 
North    West    Cape^    the    Rosemary 


Islands^  and  the  Great  Bay  of  Van 
Diemen.  Hia  diatanoe  from  the  ahoro 
had  in  few  psrts  exceeded  two  milea, 
and  he  had  completed,  except  in  an 
inconddemble  distance,  the  survey  of 
those  parts  of  that  extensive  coast 
which  nad  not  been  already  examined. 
After  refitting  hia  vessel  and  re« 
freahing  his  crew  at  Svdney,  the 
Lieutenant  would  proceea,  with  the 
least  possible  delay,  to  finidi  hia  uii« 


No  account  had  hitherto  been  re- 
ceived of  the  appearance  of  the  French 
expedition  which  sailed  for  that  qnar« 
ter  some  months  after  Lieutenant 
King. 


OK  THB  TEMPBRATUBZ  OT   THE  WATER  OF  COAL  MIKES  IK  THE  KOETH 

ENGLAND. 
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Newcastle,  May  4. 1819. 

MB  BDITOB, 

A  very  long  and  ably  written  artide 
appeared  in  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
published  in  June  1818,  on  the  sub- 
jects of  polar  ice,  and  a  north-west 
fMssage.  It  waa  attributed,  but  I  know 
not  on  whose  authority,  to  Profea- 
aor  Lesslie,  and  seemed  to  be  writteii 
as  an  answer  to  a  Memoir  printed  a 
short  time  before  in  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view, and  which  waa  thought  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  pen  of  Mr  Barrow.  The 
author  of  the  first  mentioned  criticism, 
after  detailing  a  number  of  curious  ex- 
periments^ observes,  **  we  may  con- 
clude that  the  temperature  of  the 
ground  is  always  the  mean  result  of 
tibe  impressions  made  at  the  anrfine 
during  a  series  of  years.  Hie  suc- 
cessive strata,  therefiwe,  at  great 
deptha,  may  be  rqjuded  aa  perma- 
nent recorcb  of  the  avenge  state  of 
the  weather  in  distant  ages.  Fer- 
hsBpB  the  superficial  influence  will 
SGttody  descend  fifty  feet  in  the  kpae 
of  a  oentnry.  Copiooa  aprings  which 
pcraolate  the  bowebof  the  earth,  and 
rapidly  convey  the  impreanona  of  sub- 
I  heat  to  toe  snrftee,  wiU 
Dtly  fbmiah  the  moat  accurate 
\  of  toe  nalnral  vqpster  of  the 
These,  if  ri^tly  chosen,  dif- 
ftr  not  wtoAXj  in  tneb  temperatme 
at  all  sesaona,  aod  whether  they  have 
(heir  depth  at  one  hundred  or  five 


hundred  feet,  they  a£fect  the  thermo* 
metor  alike."  p.  7.  This  theory  ap* 
pears  at  first  sight  very  fisadble,  but 
from  various  experiments  I  procured 
to  be  made  on  springs  of  water  issuing 
both  into  the  snafts  and  woiidng  3i 
some  cdal  mines  in  this  neigfalmr« 
hood,  the  results  prove  that  the  deeper 
you  penetrate  into  the  earth,  the  higfa« 
er  is  the  temperature  of  the  water 
which  flows  immediatelv  from  llie 
rocky  strata,  as  is  evinced  by  the  fill- 
lowing  fiwts. 

Temperature  of  the  water  issuing  int9 
the  shaft  at  Hebbnm  ooDieryf 

Ati8fiithoms...6i^ 

At  97 58**. 

At  1«0 60*». 

Temperature  of  a  spring  in  Fentop 
colliery, 

At6SfiUfaoms...U<^. 
These  in  some  measure  agree  with 
the  experiments  made  by  Mr  M'Lean 
in  the  Comiah  mines,  (see  I^oaophi* 
cal  Magaiine,  December  I8U,^  but  are 
at  variance  with  the  doctrine  laid  down 
by  the  writer  befbre  mentioned.  For 
my  own  part,  I  do  not  pretend  to  ac- 
count for  a  phenomenon,  the  cauae  of 
which  ia  enveloped  in  great  obscurity, 
but  hope,  through  the  medium  of  your 
Magasme,  to  obtain  information  on  this 
mysterious  sulgect  from  some  of  your 
scientific  cotrespondoita. — ^Yoor  obe« 
dient  servant,  N.  J.  W. 


nipr} 


Jiemarh  ««  Darwm't  Boiamc  Oar^aM* 
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&B1IABK0  OH  ]>AKWIN'8   BOTANIC   OAaDKN. 


The  in-dMwen  plan  of  Ms  work^  und 
the  chimerical  notioat  thoe  hBwriM 
on  subjects  of  sdenoej  have  sank  Dar- 
win's poetry  almoat  into  a  state  of  pre- 
mature obhTJon.  Nevertheless^  he  cer- 
tainly was  an  admirable  artiat,  and  has 
painted  aoine  separate  objects  in  a  sUla 
never  equalled  either  bmre  or  after 
him.  But  the  natmneof  his  talent  was 
so  limited  and  peculiar,  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  any  poetical  under- 
taking, the  sueoessful  execution  of 
which,  would  not  have  required  a 
greater  variety  of  ikcnlties  than  he 
pooessed.  He  was  utterly  ignorant 
of  the  poetry  of  human  nature;  .and 
nothing  but  external  oljects  had  any 
exiatenoe  for  him.  His  excellence  lay 
in  his  exquisite  manner  of  conceiving 
their  qualities  and  appearanoea,  and  in 
the  bright-coloured  language  which  he 
applied  to  them.  His  maxim  indeed 
was,  that  no  expressions  should  be 
eounted  poetical,  bat  those  which  sug- 
gested the  conception  of  viaiUe  objecta 
—a  principle,  oy  the  adoption  of 
iHuch,  poets  would  run  the  risk  of 
exdu^ng  the  movements  of  the  mindj 
in  a  great  measure,  from  the  list  of 
their  materials;  for  it  is  not  every  feel- 
ing which  can  be  conveniently  ex- 
pKssed  by  netaphors  pvesenting  opti- 
eslimagea.  Theftct  ofsucha  theorv 
having  been  at  that  time  maintainea, 
shews  how  much  the  true  sources  (^ 
poetry  had  been  lost  sight  of. 

Darwin  had  the  eye  rather  of  a 
painter,  than  of  a  poet.  He  had  a 
craving  for  images,  which  demanded 
that  every  thing  should  be  clothed  in 
a  visible  form.  His  best  passages  al- 
ways suggest  the  idea  of  colours  mead 
oat  upon  a  canvass ;  so  vivid  and  pal- 
pable is  ever^  tndt  Indeed,  his  man- 
ner of  conceiving  things  has  so  close 
an  affinity  to  works  <»  art,  that  the 
nilQecta  of  many  of  his  similes  are 
taken  from  antique  mna,  bass-reliels, 
&c  Ancient  mythology  sappUcd  him 
with  illustrations  perfectly  agreeable  to 
his  taste,  and  offered  a  world  of  brieht 
appearances,  not  replete  with  more  m- 
tenial  paauon  than  ne  cared  for.  Froi- 
bobly  Ovid  was  indebted  to  works  of 
art  mr  much  of  his  inq^Uon ;  and 
Darwin»  in  his  prefiiee,  seems  to  think 
with  pleasure  (h  having  aome  affinity 
witib  him;  but  Darwin  never  describe 
nore  than  one  moment  of  a  story,  bo« 

You  V. 


he  merely  wants  a  graphical  8ah« 
ject ;  and  therefore  he  nas  none  of  the 
pathos  that  can  be  obtained  by  follow-* 
mg  out  a  succession  of  incidents.  The  na« 
ture  of  Darwin's  talent  adapted  him  ra« 
ther  to  have  succeeded  as  apoet,  in  an- 
cient than  in  modem  times ;  that  is  to 
sav,  he  was  suited  to  handle  mythologi- 
cal sulriects,  hj  the  species  of  imagina- 
tion exnibited  in  his  similies  and  Olus- 
trations ;  which  are  by  far  the  best  part 
of  his  poetry,  and  wnich  have  Httie  to 
do  with  his  ^emistry,  botany,  or  phy« 
siology. 

Some  part  of  his  fine  peroeptiveness, 
and  painted  diction,  he  certainly  learnt 
firom  Pope.  The  mechanism  dT  his 
versification  was  also  taken  originally 
from  the  same  writer,  but  divest^  of 
variety,  and  exaggerated  into  mono- 
tODOus  mannerism.  But  in  his  mode 
of  conceiving  visible  objects,  he  goes 
fiur  beyond  hia  maater,  and  dowea 
them  with  an  exuberance  of  brilliant 
colours,  and  manages  them  with  a 
chuMioal  ^[usto,  which  Pope,  with  ifl 
his  superiority  of  other  merits,  never 
attaint  to. 

The  same  style  of  diction  and  versf- 
fication  which,  being  applied  by  Dar- 
win to  oold  scientific  subjects,  fiuled 
to  oommand  any  permanent  sympathy 
from  the  public,  was  afrerwarda  render- 
od  popular  by  Campbell,  in  the  Plea^ 
sures  of  Hope,  where  it  was  used  aa 
the  vehicle  of  ideas  addressed  to  hu- 
man passions  and  affections.  Camp- 
bell^ however^  never  equalled  Darwin 
in  his  own  line.  The  following  pas- 
sage from  the  latter  is  an  instance  of 
his  consummate  grace  and  felicity  :-* 

^  So  in  Sicilians  ever-blooming  shade, 
Wben  playflil  Pkoterpine  ftmn  Ceresstnydl, 
Led  with  unwaiy  step  her  viigin  tmins 
O'er  EtnB*t  Bteep8,and  Biina*s  goideo  plaint; 
Pkicked  with  fiui  band  the  silver  blossom*4 

bower, 
And  purpled  mead— herself  a  fairer  flower; 
Sudden,  unseen,  amid  the  twilight  ghide. 
Rushed  gloomy  Dis,  and  seized  me  trembling 

maid. 
Her  starting  damsels  sprung  from  mossy 

/seats. 
Dropped  from  their  gauzy  laps  the  gathered 

sweets, 
Ching  round  the  straggling  nymph,  with 

piexdng  cries. 
Pursued  the  chariot,  and  inyoikM  the  sides  f 
Pleased  as  he  grasps  her  in  his  iron  ac^os, 
~  '  hts  with  soft  sighs,  with  tender  woida 

alamis, 

u    • 
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Remarks  on  Darwmt  BaUtme  €tarda^  P^ i>y 


The  wheeb  dftcwiding  rolTd  in  anoky  lingN 
lofCTiial  Cupids  fla|^*d-theiB  dcmoB  wugt; 
Earth*  with  deep  yawn*  noctved  the  fiir, 

MIlflC*d 

And  fiu  in  night  cdettaal  beauty  bUz*^** 

£Very  thing  here  is  fiincted  with' 
perfect  elegance;  and  no  image  intro- 
duoed  hut  what  u  either  grateftil  to 
ihe  mind  from  its  own.  q^ialities,  or  full 
of  s^le  and  character.  Obsare  the 
third  couplet  from  the  end. 
In  the  following  passage,  physiolo*- 


Darwin  has  often  been  censured  fiv 
the  cxcessiine-tfid  visible  elaboration  of 
his  yerses,  and  for  his  overloaded  dic- 
tion. In  a  poet  who  makes  it  his  ha- 
siness  to  express  passion,  a  natural 
and  unalfeeted  diction  i»>  one  of  the 
first  lequisites;  beeauae  Ikrfetdiedr 
and  stomed  combinacioDs  of  knguage- 
destn^  ow  belief,  that  the  passion  is 
sincere;  hut  in  a  descriptiYe  poet  like 
Darwin,  the  m06%  studied  forms  of  ex« 
presaion  are  aUowahley  because  his  oh- 


g^cal  detads  are  rendered  quite  agree-  Ject  is  not  to  mimic  th*  language  of 
ahk;  and  thp  complete  animal  at  last  feeUng,  but  to  employ  woSTas  a 
comes  forth  fwm  the  plastic  hands  of  „eans  of  expressing  the  pictnral  con- 
the  poe^  fiitt  of  hfe,  and  strength,  «eptions  which  he  hss  formed  in  hi» 
and  sublimity.  imagination.    Nobody  oould  tnknte 

Darwin's  nyle  of  diction,  if  it  were 
intioduoed-  in*  a-  tsagical  sdhloquy;. 
but,  iK^eB  laabk  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  deseribing  visible  .objects,  it  cannot 
justly  be  condemned  as  aJBTected  oi^ 
disaoeeable ;  for  every  person,  upon: 
similar  occasions  employs  whatever  re- 
sources of  ezpresBion  he  is  master 
of.  In  the  fo}lowingp>  passage,  for  in- 
stance,  the  utmost  dabmtion  of  words 
is  used,  with  an  agreeable  effect. — 

««  Pirrt  China's  smis,  with  early  art  elate^ 
Fomed  the  gay  teapot,  and  the  pictured 

plate; 
Saw  with  illumined  brow  and  dazzled  eyes 
In  the  red  stove  vitrescent  ookmtt  rise ;' 
Specked  her  tall  beaeken  widi  coamd'd 
stars. 


•«  So  fhmi  his  abdl  on  IMUsVshowerless 

We, 
Bunfir  into  life,  the  memter  of  the  Nile  ; 
First  in  tiaiulucent  lymph,  with  cobweb 

thread! 
The  brain's  fine  floating  tianie  sweUs,  and 

spreads; 
Nerre  after  nerve  the  glistening  spire  de^ 

soendSy 
The  red  heart  dances,  the  Aorta  bends; 
TliiotMh  each  new  gland  the  purple  coRiBDt 

Kew  veins  meandering  dnnk  the  vefiosot 

tides; 
Edfle  over  edge  expands  the  hardening  scale. 
And  sheaths  his  shiny  skin  in  iron  maiL 
Erewbik,  emerging  fhnn  the  brooding 

sandy 
Widi  tiger  pawhte  prints  the  brineiesS  strand. 
High  on  the  flood  with'  spedded  bosom 


Hehn'd  withbroad  tail,  and  oar'd  with  giant 

limbs; 
Bolls  his  fime  c^balls,  daspshis  iron  daws, 
And  champs,  with  gnaaliing  teeth,  his  massy 

jaws; 
Old  Nilus  sighs  along  his   cane-crOwnM 

shores, 
^^tttd  swarthy  Memphb  trembfts  and  adons.** 

What  a  power  of  language  is  here ! 
We  figure  to  ourselves  the  production 
of  some  of  diose  huge  animalswith 
which  nature  seems  to  have  teemed, 
at  a  remote  era,  in  the  history  of  the 
globe,  and  whose  exuvis,.  embedded 
in  rodcs,  are  tdl  that  remain  of  them. 
There  is  a  ^andeur  in  the  strength 
of  more  animal  existence,  and  even 
human  beings  can  sympathise  with 
the  exultation  whidi  some  of  the  infe- 
rior animals  must  feel,  in  being  so 
copiously  erobued  with  life.  In  the 
above  quotation,  the  oou^et  beginning, 
'*  nerve  after  nerve,"  is  peculiarly  fine 
and  sonorous.  The  two  last  Hues,  **  old 
^ihis  sighs,  ^c."  conclude  the  pas- 
sage eropnatically,  and  give  a  strong 
impulse  to  the  imsgination. 


Her  nxnsler  josses^  aiid:gi{;attie  lars  ; 
with  mei 


Smesred'  her  huge  dragons 

hncsv 

With  gdden  purples,  and  oobaltic  Uues ; 
Radeon  wide  hills  her  porodaia  CBstlesglare,« 
And  glased  Pagodas  tsenihle  in  the  air.** 

The  true  powers  of  Darwin's  geniua 
are  seen  when  he  gets  hold,  of  some 
beautifiil  mythological  vSkA,  round 
which  to  i»our  the  splendours  of  - 
his  imaginatibn.  This  description  of 
Venus  rising  frbxii  the  sea  is  an  ex« 
ample— 

«*  So yodngDionennned  beneath  the  waves^ 
And  rocked  by  Nereids  in  their  coral  caves. 
Charmed  the  blue  sisterhood  with  playfhl' 

wiles, 
LiqMd  her  sweet  tones,  and  tried  h«r  play- 

fill  smiles. 
Then  on  her  bciyl  throae,  by  Tritons  bome^ 
Bri^trose  thegoddeai  like  the  star  of  mom  ;. 
When,  with  sSfifires  the  milky  dawn  he 


And  wakes  to  life  and  love  the  laughing. 


Wifii  rosy  flngen,  as  muMried  thcjr  hong 
Round  her  ftir  bmw,  fa^  golden  ladn  sha 


0*er  the  smooth  amfaonsilwa-  sandals  stood* 
And  looked  rncksirtment  on  the  daszlcd 
flood.— 


isn^'S 


4  LdUrom  H^miUU. 


And  beftotr  blazed  to  boiven  and  earth  un« 
▼died.'' 

Hie  oofyiiig  off  of  EoroiMi  by  Jn* 
piter  is  executed  in  a  Ayle  equally 
.mntifiiL  Xlwre  ,is  «  weU  known 
kndacape  of  Claude  Lonain,  in  whidi 
that  anl^Jeci  'is' ftttrMooed,  and  the 

SDie^  aiad  the  vevses,  aeemto reflect 
t  on  each  other.  Theattefloryof 
Cupid  snatehiBg  the  thunderbolt^roni 
Jnpiter  is  treated  as  IbUowai— 

**  Thus  when  on  iMtoniring  intrepid  Jove 
Soatdicd  the  raaed'  hghlhing  thdk  the  ana 

of  Jovet 
QaJA  o'er  ha  hneeJhettijge  bete  he  bent, 
^The  dmteFed  daiti  ana  ftny  anowt  vent  $ 
6pMiped  ifi^i^  jlbyrif**^  handieadi  ^*ni^ 

His  tiiignns  fingea  ahoojjcy  and  itfunped^ 

Bndit  o*cr  Ae^feor'tfae  flcatteredftaamenti 

biased, 
AndGodeietrealinglreDMed  as  they  gaied ; 
The  immaAal  siie,  indnlgent  to  bib  diHd, 
Boned  his  ambnsial  lodis,  jBid  heaven  k»- 


Another  stnk^  passage   k  ftaj^ 
^hereVenns  visits  tne  forge  of  Vulcan. 

*«  Tfaoi  when  ef  old,  as  myrtic  bavds  pin- 


^iqie  Cy^iopi^welt  m  ^Uia*s  rodnr  ironi^ 
On  thundering  anvik  rang  their  loud  shums. 
And,  leagued  with  Vulcan,  fing^  immor- 
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Pcscendhig.  Venus  soi^t,iheda«k  abode. 
And  soothed  the  labouisof  the  grisly  God. 
While  frowning  loves  the  threatening  UX^ 

chion  wield. 
And  ddiering  graees  peep  behind  the  slueld, 
WiA'  jointed  mail  their  fiury  Kmbs  o*er. 


Or  nod^idi  pawing  steps  the  plumed  hebni 
With  ndiant  eyeehe  viewed  the  boiling  Oft, 
Heard  undiaaouiyed  the  breathing  beUowa 

roar. 
Admired  their  sinewy  arms,  and  shoulders 

bare. 
And  ponderous  hammers  lifted  hi^  in  air.** 
There  is  nothing  in  the  4bove  qiio* 
tations  to  move  the  lieart^  or  coichaia 
ihe  attention.  Their  n^edt  oon^te 
iQtogether  in  their  objective  appear* 
ance.  Darwin  dwells  on  images  for 
their  own  sake^  and  seldom  mils  to 
invest q^ects  witfi  the'most  railiant 
and  glorious  aspects.  Fope  lia^  a  si* 
milar  power  of  pain^g ;  but  he  had 
pot  an  imsf^nij^onso  r^on/ and  joyful^ 
nor  felt  the  same  iuoUnation'  to  refine 
and  exalt  the  qualities  dT  bisects  into 
comjplete  beauty,  kis  reasoning  and 
satire  besides  hurry  Jum  on,  and  de^ 
inahd  his  aUention  U>  difierent  consi* 
^orations.  In  contemplating  Darwin, 
one  is  led  to  regret,  that  his  poetical 
poweijs  w^  ;iot  more  vanous  and  ex<« 
tensivie,  aud  that  the  one  talent  he 
possessed  should  have  been  expended 
oisadyantageously  from  the  want  of 
othew  to  support  it.  "     ' ' 


A  LSTTEE  ON  HAPPINESS. 


Xa  EDITOXy 

pKB  would  naturslly  suppose  that 
among  the  studies  most  dil^ntly  cul- 
^vated  by  a  being  so  sensible  to  plea- 
«ure  and  pain,  as  Man,  would  be  the 
study  of  his  own  happiness.  But  I  am 
not  able  to  find  that  this  is  the  case. 

I  am  aware  that  it  is  usual  indeed 
fsx  men  to  say  ^lat  tbe  puisuit  of  hap* 
pineas  is  ijlke  use  oi  existence;  and 
that  thev  wiU  in  general  very  readily 
piofiesa  thcansiedves  to  be  bom  and  liye 
to  no  other  purpose.  But  I  cannot 
And  any  ^ood  evidence  warranting 
mdi  allqsati^'^  ?  ^4  ^^  proof  that 
taey  have  reaUy  set  4^eir  heeurts  upo^ 
being  happ;  ;  at  lesst  if  they  ^ve,  it 
mieara  to  nu|  somewhat  extraordinary^ 
tnat  their  nnderstandii^  should  be  so 
little  in  the  seqret '  For  I  am  not  abl^ 
to  discover  that  it  has  at  any  time  been 
in  practice  amongst  manlond  to  occupy 


their  reasomng  faculties  in  aacqrtaiu«> 
ing  the  means  by  which  happiness  i^ 
this  world  may  be  procured,  theit 
usual  course,  when  their  desire  is  very 
strongly  set  upon  any  particular  ob- 
ject. But,  with  this  notable  word  in 
great  vogjue  an^OQgst  them,  they  have 
idways  to  ny:  the  air  of  those  persona 
of  dubiqn^  credit,  who,  with  the  words 
Hberty,  or  yirt\ie,  or  religion,  con- 
tinuaUy  in  ^eir  mouths,  have  always 
some  niijoeiplot  of  their  own  which 
tiiey  are  carrying  oi^  beneatii  the 
masoue  of  a  apedous  name;  being  com- 
m<mly  tbem^elvea  the  yery  deadliest 
enemies  of  the  eau^e,  under  whidi 
they  veil  their  macbipataens.  I  have 
detected  that  with  all  their  protest 
tations  of  entire  devotion  to  this 
great  idol  of  human  hearts,  their  eon^ 
4uct  has  no  drift  whatever  towaida 
otablifihing  the  dominiofi  ofhappi* 


nen  over  their  own  life  or  that  of 
others ;  hut  rather,  as  much  aa  in  them 
lies  to  its  subversion.  And,  further- 
more,  as  in  the  case  of  the  patriots  and 
tealots,  I  have  spoken  of,  if  any  man^ 
as  it  now  and  then  happens,  of  real 
public  i^irit,  of  real  morality,  of  reel 
religion,  stands  up  to  vindicate  the 
great  cause  to  which  he  has  yowed  his 
adherence,  it  is  precisely  amon^  these 
Reclaimers  that  he  meets  with  the 
bitterest  persecution  of  scorn,  hate, 
and  opposition: — So  those  few  wise 
men,  who  from  time  to  time  in  the 
worM,  amlying  themselves  to  the  se- 
rious study  of  human  happinete,  have 
discovered  important  principles,  and 
indeed  inMlble  rules,  for  its  attain- 
ment, have  no  sooner  ventured  to  pro- 
mulgate them,  than  they  have  found 
iSiemselves  assailed  by  the  obloquy  and 
enmity  of  all  the  professed  votaries  of 
happiness,  and  have,  to  this  day,  no 
other  repute  among  them,  than  of  be- 
ing the  enemies  and  tormentors  of 
mankind. 

Now,  I  must  confess,  it  was  not 
without  a  good  deal  of  reluctance  and 
difficulty,  that  1  could  bring  myself  to 
entertain  a  deliberate  conviction  that 
the  ordinary  scheme  of  men  in  this 
world,  is  to  plot  a^nst  their  own  hap- 
piness ;  because  the  idea  appeared  to 
me,  at  first,  hardly  capable  of  being 
expressed,  except  nj  means  of  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms.  But  as  I  consi- 
dered the  subject  more  and  more,  I 
became  very  well  convinced  at  last, 
that  this,  and  no  other,  is  the  real 
scope  of  their  proceedings  in  life ;  and 
in  a  phirality  of  cases,  the  only  one 
pRJect  which  they  bridg  to  a  very 
sueoessftil  issue. 

The  manner  in  which  I  succeeded 
in  ooBvindng  mvself  of  the  reality  of 
this  very  singular  phenomenon,  was 
tiua :  I  took  j  and  examined  one  by  one, 
the  rules  of  happiness,  as  they  have 
been  laid  down  l^  the  ablest  and  best 
inibrmed  writers  upon  the  subject.  I 
tried  them,  not  upon  myself,  which  is 
a  method  of  experiment  commonly  in- 
volving fidlacy;  but  by  very  corefitF 
and  exact  courses  of  observation  upon 
persons,  in  whom  I  had  a  perfect  op- 
pnrtnnity  of  verifying  results.  Hav- 
ing mi^ed  myself  or  the  correctness 
of  each  rule,  m  the  most  scrupulous 
nanner,  I  nexj^  proceeded  to  apply 
them  to  the  conduct  of  mankind  at 
large;  and  really  it  was  at  first  a 
stivige  astonishment  tome,  ttid  a  most 
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surprising  spectade,  to  see  how  vehe- 
mently they  were  carried,  as  it  were, 
in  express  opposition  to  every  single 
article ;  aa  though  thev  had  engaged 
themselves  in  an  especial  and  deliberate 
of  setting  the  whole  code  at 


Thus,  when  I  had  found  it  xsxd^ 
Ibrmly  laid  down  by  my  authors,  ^tmt 
a  most  material  ingredient  in  our  in<« 
ferior  happiness,  is  health,  inasmuch 
as  there  are  in  our  life  a  multitude  of 
pleasures,  which  are  addressed  to  the 
healthy  senses,  and  dse  have  no  re« 
lish,  I  turned  my  eyes  upon  my  species 
to  observe  what  methods  they  pursued 
of  cherishing  this  easential  qualifier  of 
bamiinesa.  Why,  it  immediately  was 
visible  to  me  that  they  had  no  other 
purpose  among  them,  but  to  make 
away  with  it  as  fast  as  possible.  ( 
perceived  that  all  deleterious  processes, 
by  which  any  of  the  great  functicms 
or  life  could  be  deranged,  or  the  fa<» 
culties  of  sense  impaired,  were  in  the 
highest  request  among  them:  And 
that  in  proportion,  as  any  of  them, 
^m  their  peculiar  condition  in  life, 
had  liberty  of  person,  leisure  ana 
means,  by  which  tney  would  have  been 
enabled  to  bring  health  to  greatest 
perfection,  they  were  sure  to  be  dis-^ 
tingttished  among  the  most  active  and 
pertinacious  in  ruining  it. 

If  I  found  it  clearly  made  out  that 
an  essential  requisite  to  happiness  is 
the  government  of  our  passions,  ina»« 
much  as,  controlled,  they  are  springs 
of  enjoyment  to  life,  and  let  loose, 
they  drown  it,  I  was  immediately  a- 
ware  that  it  is  the  great  study  of  men 
to  obtain  to  their  passions  the  utmost 
possible  dominion  over  their  minds. 
I  discovered  in  them  a  sort  of  curious 
diligence  to  adapt  the  whole  arrange- 
ment of  life  to  the  indulgent  fostcrine 
of  their  continual  groww ;  an  art  <$ 
soliciting  them  into  preternatural  vi- 
gour. §0  that  I  could  hardly  other-i 
wise  persuade  myself,  than  diat  the 
men  had,  indeed,  profoundly  investi- 
gated die  theory  of  passion ;  and  were 
wilfully  engaged  in  the  processes  of 
its  most  scientific  cultivation. 

Again,  it  was  a  leading  principle  in 
whiui  all  my  autiiorities  concmred  ■ 
that  seeing  the  events  of  this  Kfe  are 
in  no  ways  under  our  control,  the 
searcher  after  happiness  must,  on  no 
account^  fix  his  strongest  desires  upon 
them  ;  but  must  prudently  direct  the 
force  of  desire  upon  dttt  good  which 
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he  am  eonmiuid^  tnannnch  as  it  lies 
within  his  own  bofiom.  How  then 
could  I  but  admire  to  behdd  the  vdie- 
inent  longings— -the  iropetncms  energy 
of  desire  With  which  men  seemed  to 
i^ng  fhrth  ont  of  die  secret  haunts 
c^  their  own  bosoms,  into  the  torrent 
of  the  world's  tide  ?  as  if  their  par- 
pose  had  been  violently  to  relinquish 
the  poflsieanotts  thev  held,  in  order  to 
take  the  chance  or  drowning  them* 
sdTea  in  grasping  at  those  which  were 
borne  awajr  from  them.  I  could  aoon 
aaeertain  that  the j  bestowed  a  great 
deal  of  pains,  and  made  very  toilMme 
exertions,  to  keep  out  their  denret  from 
flowinj^  inward  upon  the  treasures  of 
their  own  hearts ;  and  were  very  par- 
tieuhr  indeed,  to  direct  them  upon 
thoae  olijects  ^  all  others,  whidi  were 
most  uncertain  to  have,  and  most  pre- 
carious lo  hold.  The  case  was  past 
doubt. 

I  need  not  pttraue  the  history  of  my 
uhaei  vations  tkroug^  the  whole  course 
of  mlation  of  the  rtdes  of  happiness, 
in  which  I  found  men  engu;ed.  Suf- 
floe  it  to  say,  that  it  was  au  a  rnten^ 
tion  of  one  story.  Grieved,  but  con- 
vinced by  what  my  senses  shewed  me, 
I  turned  from  the  melan^oly  speeta" 
de,  and  took  up  again  the  thread  of 
my  rat&)cinallon. 

These,  said  I,  are  reasoning  crea- 
tnrea.  They  have  die  faculty  ot  com- 
bining actions  in  adiqptation  to  a  pur^ 
pose^-'Of  working  through  means  to 
an  end.  Wheresoever  I  turn  my 
4wes,  I  see  marvellous  achievements  m 
mat  rational  art.  If  they  woidd 'tra- 
verse the  waters,  they  build  ships  that 
ride  the  ocean  in  storm — ^they  bring 
together  the  forest  and  the  womb  of 
the  mountain  to  raise  up  their  cities—' 
they  lay  their  hand  on  the  earth,  and 
she  multiplies,  a  thousand  fold,  her 


ftcnnllity--they  turft  die  produetioai 
of  nature  to  their  use — they  bow  her 
powen  to  their  rule.  Whatever  they 
are  bent  to  do,  they  go  wisely  about 
it,  and  carry  it  into  powerfrd  execu« 
tion.  I  cannot  doubt  that  they  are  a 
race  understanding  the  connexion  of 
meana  and  enda :  and  my  demonstra- 
tion is  good,  diat  die  olgect  of  this 
people,  in  the  life  I  have  witnessed,  ia 
noi  the  attainment  Of  happiness.  At 
the  same  time,  I  eould  not  but  frd 
diat  the  eondusioQ  was  very  fextraor<t 
dinary.  I  have  attempted  a  sdution 
of  the  difficultv ;  but  must  frankly 
own,  that  what  nas  occurred  to  me  to 
diis  effect,  does  not  afllird  me  entire 
aatialiiction. 

I  have  conceived  dien,  that  Man, 
being  naturally  a  vicious  and  spiteftil 
animal,  is  constrained,  by  die  fbrce  ot 
a  mal^nant  nature,  to  exercise  his  fk-^ 
culties  of  revenge,  in  preference  ia 
the  gratification  of  anv  other  propen-^ 
aity.  I  conceive  fVmner,  that  having 
imagined  himsdf  to  discover,  ftomf 
some  small  unpleasant  cunramstanees 
in  his  condition  of  natural  Hli?,  that 
he  had  been  very  ill-used  in  being 
pfeeed  in  it ;  he  fbnnd  himself  com-* 
pelled,  as  aforesaid,  to  contrive  and 
prosecute  revenge  against  that  Nature 
to  which  he  seemed  to  owe  his  being. 
And,  I  suppose,  that  perceiving  die 
most  excdlent  of  her  wo»s  to  be  nim- 
adf,  in  body  and  mind,  he  has  fknded 
diat  he  eould  exercise  no  more  eflfeo^ 
tual  spite  against  her,  than  to  set  him-' 
self  to  work,  to  demdish,  as  fast  as  he 
ean,  all  that  is  good  in  ddier.  And 
this  is  the  only  rdiionaU  I  am  able  td 
sive  of  human  life.  I  have  said  if 
does  not  entirely  satisfy  me:  but  in 
defiralt  of  a  better  theory,  I  propose 
it  fbr  consideration. 

Sknsx. 


XOSIOLOGY,  A  mSSSKTATION  OK  THt  INTKLLECTUAL  FACULTfSS,  AS  HANI* 
FXSTBD  BT  THt  VARlOirS  C0NFI6U&ATX0V8  OT  TBS  NOSB. 


FiOM  die  invariMe  expression  of  die 
emotions  of  the  mind  by  the  features, 
die  fkoe  was  at  a  very  early  period  re- 
garded as  a  mental  index;  but  the 
Greeks  first  reduced  th^  observationa 
to  rules,  and  studied  them  as  a  science; 
whidli  they  called  physiognomy.  Mi- 
ciiael  Scot  of  Ku-kaldy,  the  Scottish 
friar  Baoon,  wrote  a  stupendous  trea- 
tise on  tfai«  nt|}ect  in  1999;  but  the 


more  recent  labours  of  the  ceiebnted 
Lavater,  have  accomplished  whatever 
oouid  have  been  expeeted  from  so  de- 
sttltoiy  a  science.  -  For  aa  the  musdcs 
of  the  face  are  flexible,  and  perfecdy 
at  the  dimsal  of  the  owner,  afl^cted- 
smiles  ana  deoeitftd  simpers  speedily^ 
melt  away  the  strong  and  mgaped^ 
Hues  which  marie  the  malignant  pB»' 
sioo^  while  those  Heelings  conttnue 
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)n  fbU  '^vi^  ia  the  mind.  From 
this  contest  between  art  and  .patorey 
^ere  ;^e8alts  an  insipid  vaciofsy  d 
fountenanpe^  indicative  of  ne  numl 
fielingdr  passion.  Thus,  whileihejudg- 
inent  iawialed,  we  are  oUiged  to.coq&as 
thetmth  of  the  Roman  adage^nuUa  fron- 
ti  fides!  Hence  an  age  of  disnmulatioa 
fompels  us  to  seek  ibr  irmiiifestatifMHi 
pf  the  mind  less  afibcted  b)r  ^qcondary 
'^lises^  and  which,  firom  their  deter- 
minate nature,  cannot  be  changed  by 
artifice  or  hypocriay;  and  this  consi- 
deration first  led  to  cramologicsl  re- 
aearches.  Ihis  science  has  acquired 
considerable  seputation,  as  bv  the 
evidence  of  the  sense  of  neling 
we  are  enabled  to  form  a  correct 
opinion  of  the  ftehngs  of  qthers,  and 
we  may  )fe  said  to  hc^ye  the  j^forma- 
tion  we  would  ye^  «t  our  fingers' 
ends. '  The  eye  al^  qi^  .4^termine 
pn  those  ^arts -^tinkted  t»  its  in- 
specttoB.  r  i|l>>^  '"^^^  ^  present 
forms  of  p(]|li't0ne8S  forbid  the  freedom 
of  handling  the  akulls  of  odiers  in 
search  of  tae  devdopemeiit  of  thciir 
organs,  tiie  science  of  cranMogy  muft 
be  very  Hmited  in  its  apphoation;  ais 
nature  has  concealed  ^e  mqst  inter- 
esting organs  with  hair,  or  art  with 
a  wig.  Those  wlbich  4he  )um  dis- 
plays in  the  foreheadl «»  e^ ualiv  4>b- 
vious  from  everv  apt  of  our  kfe.  With 
all  possible  demrence  for  crBnioU»y, 
jet  from  the  impossibility  of  its  bemg 
reduced  to  pradice,  we  are  constrain- 
ed to  wish  for  some  more  apparent 
standard  to  judjp  of  the  modifications 
of  the  human  mmd.  To  the  late  Dr 
Geddes  belongs  the  merit  of  hav^ig 
^rst  written  a  treatiae  on  noseolqgy, 
but  not  having  completed  a^copciu^ive 
system,  he  comn^tted  it  to  the  ^ames 
a  short  time  previous  to  his  death, 
and-ao  tmce  of  its  theory  remains  for 
our  guidance.  It  will,  therefore,  be 
our  numble  endeavour  to  throw  to- 
gether a  few  indigested  hints,  to  ena- 
ble the  erudite  and  eagadous  scholar 
to  pursue  fiirther  this  interesting  sub- 
ject On  the  authority  of  the  an- 
cients we'  find,  that  tiiey  attributed 
varkma  faculties  of  the  mind  to  the 
nasal  organ,  and  that  they  considered 
the  sense-  of  smelling  as  a  very  info* 
rior  and  snbardinate  property  of  that 
wooderfhl*  feature.  They  termed  the 
nostrils,  nases4]uod  per  eas  gnari  pos- 
eumus ;  Phcdnis  uses  the  expression 
to  signifir  the  most  e^ted  foculty  of 
the  mind,  judgment,  Kaiis  emupcts 


senex;  Martial,  for  tagjB  ^  anger, 
(Umans  nasus  ursi ;  Pcrsius,  in  the 
same  sense,  ira  cadat  naso;  Seneca,  for. 
wit,  nasus  atticus;  Plautus,  for  sa- 
gadtyV  Mgax  nasum  habet;  Quiotiliua 
observes,  na^itms,  df^us,  oontemptua, 
fostidittin  agnificfn  solet,  and  Per*- 
sius,  Horace,  ^  use  ^t  in  j£  similar 
sense.  Rides— et  minis  uncis  nari|^ni| 
Vidu]ge&-7«iaso  suspen^ere  adunb9; 
The  Greeks  also  have  fumrw^,  to 
mock,  from  ft^m^n^  the  nose,  and  fiw^, 
tod6ceive,frpm^M.  From  »«vr  the  Lktina 
derived  t^dr^nasus,  and  applied  it  to 
indicate  the  fonner  expression,  thus, . 
non  cuique  nasum  haboQe  contigit. 
It  is  not  everv  one's  fiirtiui^  to  poa* 
sess  Miv.  If  then  the  sup(f4^ 
views  of  the  ancients  could  detect  all 
these  foculties  and  feelings  in  t^ 
oaad  organ,  we  may  fiurly  assume  the 
po6iti(»i;i,  that  a  frirther  mvestigatioQ 
of  the'subject  will  enable  us  to  deter- 
mine;, that  ijbe  -nose  is  ti^  wdex  of 
we  vofM,  9JiA  here  let  ine  observe, 
uiat  its  shape  is  similar  to  the  index 
or  piomon  of  a  sun-diaL  Since  aU 
Oations  agree  in  the  sentiment  of  pay« 
ilig  the  highest  respect  to  the  nose,  it 
is  singular  that  its  importance  has  not. 
been  the  sulrject  of  philosoj^cal  dis- 
quisition at  an  earher  penod.  The 
conspicuous  station  whum  it  hold? '  jp 
the  centre  of  jjbe  fyce;  its  jnmective 
character  confined'  to  '^e' human 
species ;'  its  bdng  a  tuta^en,  as  well 
as  '/  dectts,"  must  have' combined  to 
impren  the  idea,  that  so  prominent  a 
feature  could  not  have' been  farmed 
9mply  to  convev  the  sense  of  smel- 
ling—a  sense  wnich  we  could  at  all 
times  diapense  wi^,  and  which  is 
more  fire^uently  the  source  of  di^^t 
than  delight; .  moreover,'  the  various 
modulations  'and  intonations  of  the 
sterni'tory  oigan,  during  the  hour  iif 
repose  (so  diversified  from  the  whif-' 
fling  of  a  gnat  to  the  croak  of  a  bull- 
frog) must  have  been  intended  for 
some  hif^er  purpose  than  merelirto 
tranquillue  the  partner  of  our  bed 
during  the  lingering  hours  of  a  ni^t 
spent  in  anxiety,  and  watohfiihies^L' 
9ttt  science  if  progneasive,  aad^ ''  pyr- 
amids are  formed  %  the  aggregation  of 
single  storiesl"  That  elegant  writer, 
Hen^  <£arl  of  MonmouA,  in  his 
^  Advertisements  firom  FsmassQa,** 
calls  the  nose  *'  the  seat  and  proper 
pfaee  of  reputaHotu"  Civihaed  na- 
tions have  alwavs  considered  it  the 
{pneateat  personal  ind^nity  to  pul} 
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file  noM  of  iooclier,  mtSi^ 
luve  dsfiied  fwious  mechodt  of  or* 
Mmentinff  this  dndogoidMd  onui* 
ncBt  of£beftoe.  But  wt  ikall  iww 
prooeed  to  danonstnte  bow  the  SnteW 
lectiu]  fildaliln  ire  maniftsted  by  the 
^vuioa»ooiiAg««twn  of  this  importaiU 
€190,  and  to  ky  down  some  dats  oil 
whidi  to  cnot  the  snperatmctioil  of 
tiusaoepc^ 

We  shall  thsvefhie  assume,  ss  ow 
fint  propooitioD,  that  the  quantity  of 
Mt  is  in  a  diiect  ntio  to  the  quantiQr 
of  nose ;  and  that  a  defidency  in  the 
capaeity  oi  the  nose  indicates  a  de* 
fidency  in  the  mental  oapadties.  For 
die  truth  of  this  we  can  appeal  ta 
iiogrq^y^  as  well  as  to  a^ual  ob« 
serration,  and,  we  may  safely  af- 
firm, thai  no  great  man  can  ukw  a 
smaU  nose.  Cioero,  we  are  told,  had. 
a  lam  nose,  and  a&exereseenoegsow- 
isig  theveon.  Ovid  derived  the  appel- 
lation <MfNaso  fhxn  the  same  circum- 
stanoe.  The  busts  of  the  most  re* 
aowned  of  the  Romans  and  Greeks  sre 
snple  in  their  nassl  dimensions;  to 
wiudi  we  msy  add  a  living  example  in 
the  pensin  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and 
many  Albem,  J'*^'  ^**'*^  perscriUre 
hugitm  ed..  We  sludl  assunle  this 
pr^wsition,  «s  gianted^  and  go  on  to 
tfaejceond,  that  a  strait  nose  is  a  ne»< 
gstive  charaetcristic^  bat  that  a  eon* 
fex  apex  is  indicative  of  ooorage,  and 
a  concave  formation  of  cowardice  and 
timidity.  The  most  fiustidions  mind 
wOl  be  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  thi» 
propositMny  by  reflecting;  that  it  was 
the  model  of  a  Roman  nose  in  the 
pknitode  of  their  dominion ;  if  any 
argument  were  stall  wanting,  an  in- 
meetion  of  the  heroes  of  the  present 
osy  would  be  condusive,  smong  whom 
hb  Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington  is 
pre-eminently  distinguished  mr  the 
prcjective  character  of  lus  nose,  not 
las  than  fi)B  his  personal  valour.  The 
truth  of  the  ktter  part  of  this-  propo- 
atikm  is  so  obvious,  and  the  instances 
that  may  be  adduced  so  numerous, 
that  it  would  be  waste  of  time  to 
Mlect  snv  particular  one.  But  as  a 
mistake  Las  generally  prevailed,  that  ' 
an  illastnous  statesman  who  quitted 
the  army,  Twhew  certainly  his  oou^ 
ngs  mi^t  nave  been  proved,])  to  serve 
hssioantfy  in  a  more  e^tive  post, 
W  this  concave  nassl  formation; 
dMold  any  one,  actuated  by  pr^udice, 
^  aabradng  this  populsr  error,  dare 
disperse  his  high  character  with  an 


impaliliMt  ofeowardlei^  we  denooaoe 
that  man  as  an  enemy  to  candid  noseo» 
k^giosl  disquisition:  snd  devote  hi» 
secursed  head  to  the  execrationa  oC 
every  loval  and  patriotic  Briton,  chal*^ 
lengmg  him  to  prove,  that  the  iUus* 
tiioas  petaotta^i  aUuded  to  had  a  noa» 
of  thia  configuration.  In  the  mean* 
time  we  rest  assured,  that  he  had  not  I 
By  the  third  proposition  we  take  upos 
ome^ves  to  prove,  that  a  nose  forming 
a  r^^bt  angle  at  the  base,  isslsoane* 
gstive  characteristic ;  but  that  an  o^ 
tnse  snd  acute  angle  are  podtive  onesii 
The  fbrmec  indicating  cupidity  and 
ouriodty,  the  latter  denoting  qualifies 
the  reverse  of  these.  In  mcidating 
the  first  part  ef  this  propodtion,  we 
shall  adduce  the  aauJ^xaeu  of  various 
inquidtive  animals.  The  fox  prying 
id  a  hen  rooat;  and  the  ferret  in  arab« 
bit's  burrow,  sre  animals  of  this  fbrm> 
a>mbining  curiodty  wiUi  cupidity. 
The  sharp-pointed  noses  in  the  mimb* 
table  picture  of  the  Misers  in  Wind« 
sor  Castle,  stron^^y  msrk  thdr  avidity. 
lliiB  demonstration  is  so  obvious,  that 
we  shall  not  dwell  on  the  latter  clause, 
but  pioceed  to  the  fourth  propodtion^ 
that  the  dodli^  is  in  proportion  to 
the  nasal  fiexibiiitjp:  and  nere  we  shflJl 
again  draw  our  mferenoes  from  the 
brute  Creadon.  The  extreme  docility 
ef  the  elephant  can  only  be  attrfl)utea 
to  the  wonderfy  flexibdity  of  his  pnw 
boscis,  as  the  rhinoceros  derives  s  chs/- 
racter  of  stubbornness  from  his  inflexi* 
hie  snout  surmoimted  by  a  bom..  The 
men  of  Brssen  Kose  College  Oxfi>sd, 
no,  doubt  acquired  that  appellation 
from  their  obstinate  and  unyielding 
dispodtiona,  as  a  person  of  contrary 
prindple  is  ssid  to  be  easily  led  bv  the 
nose.  Innumerable  other  develope- 
ments  of  the  nasal  oqgan  might  be  ad- 
duced as  manifestations  of  every  in- 
tellectual feeling ;  but  as  it  is  only  in- 
tended to  give  a  hint  to  more  subtle 
phydologists,  we  shall  conclude  these 
remarks  by  shewing,  that  some  pro^. 
pendties  are  indicated  by  noseology, 
which  we  seek  in  vsin  from  other  sys-^ 
tems.  The  wine-bibber  is  detected  by 
his  nose,  which  sssumes  the  blushing 
purple  of  the  ripe  grape,  while  the 
various  tinges  finom  the  orsnge  tawny 
of  Irish  blackguard,  to  the  sable  hue 
ofMacabar,  denotes  person  addicted 
to  snuffing^  Weak  eyes  may  be  de» 
tected  by  uie  msrks  of  the  spectacles 
on  the  sides,  and  a  tendency  to  surfeit 
by  the  ^ts  which  overspread  its  sux- 


wo 

fliee.  Thns  having  embodied  a  fbr 
praedfid  rake,,  (aroidiiiff  fine^span 
theories  and  tniangijUe  cUiiqiiieitioiie^) 
we  sabmit  them,  with  all  poadUe  de- 
ferenoe»  to  the  cafan  inveetigation  of 
^e  impartial  reader,  and  the  candid 
omsidention  of  the  man  of  taste,  ehal« 
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lenipng  no  odier  mcril  iban  that  of 
having  first  nosed  the  game»  and  leav- 
ing to  those  who  m^  he  hleaied  with* 
greater  capacity  of  nasal  sagacity^— ib^ 
XttBl  it  daum  I 

H.  C.  €.••••• 
Fkotoov  of  Nomd<v, 


SXTKACT  raOM  A  LITTBE,  ^KITTEN  AT  FABI8,  TO  A  COONTRY  COB^ 

assrdNPENT. 


Fam  sore  yon  will  excnse  my  tinusa- 
a|  sflence  when  I  tell  you  tiie  csaae. 
of  It  As  a  friend  of  the  fkm9y,  I 
have  been  oblised  to  perform  un  triste' 
devoir  fbr  Ma&ne  Dessi,  who  is  not 
unknown  to  you,  nor  the  loss  she  has' 
lately  sustained  in  the  death  of  a  love- 
ly daughter,  whose  beauty  was  highly 
flattering  to  her  mother,  as  the  re- 
semblance between  them  was  perfect. 
Another  source  of  sorrow  for  Madame 
D.  is,  the  idea  of  having  neglected  to 
vaccinate  her  child,  whidi  might  have 
preserved  both  its  life  and  beauty  from 
the  fatal  ravages  of  the  small  po!c,  in 
the  natural  way.  The  serious  indis- 
position, of  which  afibction  and  self- 
accusations  had  been  the  cause,  made  it 
impossible  fbr  Madame  D.  to  attend 
the  funeral.  She  desired  me  to  ae- 
company  the  cortege  on  foot  to  tiie 
grave,  and  to  prepare  a  tombstone  <^ 
white  marble,  on  which  should  be  in- 
scribed the  name,  age,  and  the  nature 
of  the  malady,  that  nad  occasioned  the 
premature  death  of  her  child.  I  did 
and  said  all  in  my  power  to  turn  her 
from  this  last  injunction,  but  it  was 
to  no  purpose.  This  act  of  self-accu- 
sation, she  said,  will  be  a  warning  to 
parents  in  future  not  to  ftllow  my  ex- 
ample, and  prevent  them  fSrom  the  re- 
petition of  a  £ital  error,  thebuieful 
consequence  of  an  inveterate  prgu-' 
dice  ;  and  close  the  gates  of  an  earlv 
grave  against  other  ^lugfaters,  whicn 
have  been,  alas  I  too  prematurely  open 
tft  my  unfortunate  child. 

I  did  not  venture  to  onpoee  this 
humble  confession  of  her  fault,  and 
could  not  bat  respect  the  wish  she  had 
to  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  her 
sorrow  and  repentenoe.  On  returning 
to  execute  the  commission  she  had 
given  me,  I  went  without  delay  to 
consult  a  friend  wholiad  latelv  buried 
his  wife,  and  learn  firom  him  tne  name 
of  the  person  the  most  proper  to  con- 
duct my  business.  He  reeonmiended 
me  to  Monsieur  M.  N.  as  the  ftshion* 


able  ftbricator  of  epitaphs  at  Peurfs.' 
I  aocordinglv  waited  on  him,  and 
fimnd  him  already  at  an  earlv  hour' 
engaged  with  two  persons  who  had 
on^  preceded  me  by  a  few  minutes, 
and,  of  course,  I  was  obliged  to  wait 
till  they  were  served.  I  guessed,  from 
their  eonversation,  that  their  errand 
was  like  mine.  I  want,  said  tibe 
elder,  a  tomb-stone ;  fbr  man  or  wo-- 
man,  asked  the  master  of  the  shop  ? 
It  is  fbr  a  man  of  a  certain  age,  re« 
plied  the  purchaser.  Come  wiui  me,- 
then,  said  M.  N.,  who  either  did  not 
notiee  mv  arrival,  or  supposed  me  to- 
be  one  of  the  party,  and  I  will  conduct 
you  into  the  magaann  des  hommes, 
where  you  will  find,  ready  to  your 
hands,  every  thlngyou  can  wish  orwant.  • 
We  followed  him,  and  he  brought  as 
to  a  large  out-hoase  or  shed,  fhrnished 
with  stones  of  difoent  forms,  and  va« 
lions  shapes,  ranged  and  piled  up,  at 
intervals,  one  on  another,  and  ticket- - 
ed  with  capital  letters.  All  that  M. 
N.  requited,  was  the  subject  of  the 
epitaphs.  Was,  he  asked,  addressing 
himself  to  his  customer,  ihe  deceesed 
married?  Yes,  Sir,  and  he  has  left 
a  disconsolate  widow.  Well,  then, 
this  is  the  husband's  side.  His  chil- 
dren too  are  inconsolable.  Oh  f  he 
was  the  father  of  a  fiimily ;  that  ia 
ouite  another  thing.  The  fkthers  of 
tamilies  are  higher  up.  On  saying 
this,  he  led  us  towards  the  upper  end 
of  the  warehouse,  where  we  saw  a 
dozen  stones  of  various  sizes,  of  diffe- 
rent dimensions.  Whilst  the  work- 
men were  displaying  the  stones,  and 
shewing  the  inscnptions,  I  went  up  to 
the  master,  and  complimented  him  on 
his  luminous  arrangement,  and  happy 
classification.  The  method  you  ap- 
prove, he  said,  is  not  a  bad  one,  and 
the  peparatory  disposition  of  my  ma* 
terials  suits  well  with  those  who  do  me 
the  honour  to  come  to  my  magaaine  ; 
and  as  they  generally  are  pressed  for- 
time,  and  want  to  beserved  » /a  Mcatrfr, 
S 
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I  have  otei  ftK  Uie  ibctfif TehjeiioD  cf 
makiiig  them  wait,  ainee  after,  haying 
oniered  ui  epitaph  of  dieir  own  oom- 
poaition,  whibl  the  tear  k  staadins  in 
tiieir  eyes,  it  aometimea  happena,  that 
after  the  Aral  hurst  of  grief,  they  think 
the  nioe  they  had  agreed  to  give  too 
niaoii«  The  leaat  dentin  the  executioB, 
in  their  ooder  moments,  aervea  them  net 
vnoommonly  for  a  pretext  to  discnaa 
the  question  of  an  ovochaige,  which 
alwajTS  ends  to  my  disadvantage:  and  I 
hare  been  more  than  once  threatened 
to  be  paid  with  thanks  ifar  the  extrava«> 
gant'  praises  of  &thei%  of  which  the 
heirs  contested  the  joatioe.  Grief  is 
prodigal,  bat  reflection  nips  it  in  the 
bad.  In  Older  to  avoid  theae  disagree* 
aUea,  which  cannot  always  be  finptteen^ 
bnauae  the  moat  afflicted  at  the  first 
viait,  were  oftentimes  those  who  dis- 
pDted  with  the  moat  determined  ob« 
stinaqr  at  the  aeoond,  I  have  come  to 
a  resolution  to  nrenore  the  epitapha 
before  hand,  with  the  wiae  precaution 
to  engrave  virtues  ibr  every  daasof 
society.  I  have  good  husbands,  and 
excellent  fathers  of  families  oi  all 
prices,  sincere  iHenda  of  all  sixes,  and 
leqiactful  sens,  in  black  letters,  or  in 
gold,  aeoording  to  their  fortunes ;  vir* 
tuooa  modiers  cut  in  stone,  foithfhl 
wives  in  marble,  with  or  without  em« 
Uema,  according  to  the  nature  or  cap* 
rioo  of  the  mourners ;  and,  I  thank 
God,  my  warehouse  is  well  stocked. — 
I  have  something  for  every  bodv,  and 
my  customers  wUl  find  no  difficulty 
bat  of  choice.  I  take  care  to  leave 
blanks  for  the  names  and  surnames, 
for  the  convenience  t>f  those  who  wish 
to  inscribe  on  their  tombs  the  titles 
and  dirties  that  die  with  them. — 
There  is  also  room  at  the  bottom  for 
partJCTilar  virtues  and  acoomplish- 
jnents.  These,  you  will  observe,  are 
paid  f(»-  by  the  letter. 

Whilst  we  had  been  talking,  the 
gentlemen  that  came  in  before  roe  had 
made  choice  of  two  inscriptions  of  the ' 
same  sort,  one  on  marble  and  the  other 
on  stone.  M.  N.  went  up  to  them, 
complimented  them  on  their  good 
taste  that  had  led  them  to  choose  the 
best  article  in  his  warehouse,  the  mar- 
ble of  the  first  quality  would  cost  five 
hundred  firancs,  and  the  stone  only  one 
handled  and  fifty.  M.  N.  added, 
that  the  wish  he  liad  to  please  his  new 
custmners,  made  him  moderate  in  hi^ 
charges.  The  letters,  however,  were 
not  comprised  in  the  cost  of  the  stone 
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jnd  nMifate,.and  tboto  which  the  genu 
tlemen  chose  to  .have  engraved,  would 
be  a  fnoB  &  piece.    The  eommiaaion^ 
era  were,  I  auspectod,  veiv  distant  reb- 
iioiia  of  the  deceased,  aa  they  exprenad 
l^t  aarpriae  at  the  high  price  of  the 
epitapha.    I  never  oveiniarge,  sud  M. 
N.,  who,  unwilling  to  lose  an  opportu- 
nity of  selling,  and  perceiving  the  ahum 
the  high  prices  had  given  hia  dealers, 
endeavoured  to  draw  then:  attention  to^ 
chei^per  articles.    A  marUe  tablet,  and 
an  inscription  in  letters  of  gold,  added 
he,  in  pushing  out  his  lips,  and  ahak« 
ing  hie  head,  have,  no  doubt,  great 
merit ;  but,  in  the  eyes  of  a  man  of 
feeling,  they  contribute  nothing  to  zeal 
sorrow;  a  monument  in  common  stone 
ia  equally  respectable.    This,  potnting 
with  his  finger,  is  just  what  von  want. 
The  inscription  is  modest,  tnebestof 
fiuhers,  the  tendereat  of  huabands,  ia 
all  that  is  required*    The  letters  are 
large,  wdl  prooortioned,  and  visible  at 
a  distance,  and  easily  read  as  jonnass, 
without  being  obliged  to  stop,  which 
is  no  small  advantage.    I  subscribe, 
said  the  elder  of  the  two,  to  the  fitneaa 
and  propriety  of  the  tomb-atone ;  but 
what  I  dislike,  ia  the  letten.    The 
quantity  of  than  which  increase  the 
names  of  the  deceased,  will  double  the 
price  of  the  stone.    Charged  aa  I  am 
to  execute  with  religious  exactness,  the 
duties  I  owe  to  the  deceased,  and  to 
watch  over  the  interests  of  the  widow 
and  the  orphan,  I  would  wish  to  find 
out  some  method  of  reconciling  the 
respect  to  the  dead  with  the  economy 
due  to  the  living.    I  really  think,  sava 
the  younger  of  the  two,  we  mignt 
leave  out  one  of  the  two  lines  intend- 
ed to  put  us  in  mind  of  the  deceased's 
virtues ;  they  are  two  long — the  words, 
the  best  of  fothers,  is  saying  too  much, 
for  if  we  would  speak  the  truth,  pa- 
ternal love  was  not  his  forte,  which  is 
proved  by  the  ignorance  of  his  chil- 
dren, of  whose  Question  he  was  not 
over  careful.     This   being  the  case, 
exaggerated  praise  on  that  head  would 
be  little  less  than  satirical.    It  is  very 
true,  rejoined  the  elder,  and  it  was 
my  intention  to  repress  the  w;ords,  the 
tenderest  of  husb^ds«  to  which  the 
quarrels  of  the  parties  wliich  ended  in 
separation,  gave  a  flat  denial.    It  is 
not  very  dieoent  to  make  a  tomb-stone 
tell  lies.    ^Vhy,  cried  M.  N.,  did  you 
not  say  all  du6,at  fint?  .  I  have  the 
iifSur  here  in  the  comer.    Here  lit^ 
with  a  blank  for  the  name,  a  good  £i^ 
X 
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thor.  A  ^Md  OMlMBdy  no 
em  miYe  lea  add  of  him. 
•  After  a  long  dispnle  on  the  siieof 
the  lettaniy  it  was  agreed  that  they 
■hoiildbe  ftom  one  to  two  indies  high^ 
and  the  price  one  hundred  ftancs;  luid 
asMr;M!N.  attended  them  to  the  door, 
he  ssidy  it  was  not  worth  onr  whOe  to 
part  fiiranch  a  trifle. 

Onr  ihannftctuner  csme  back  im- 
mediatdv,  and  hroogfat  with  hhn  a 
man  of  about  50  years  old,  whose  osr- 
riasoe  had  inst  driven  up  to  the  door. 
I  mOowed  them  into  the  women's 
apartments,  where  there  was  as  mndi 
order  and  d^gance  as  in  the  men's. 
Uie  tombs  were  decorated  with  ex- 

r'nte  teste,  firndfully  varied,  and 
▼irtuea  more  numcrons.  There 
was  hardly  an  epitaph  that  had  not 
half  a  docen.  Every  where  fideli- 
ty, osndonr,  prudence,  modesty  and 
oiscretion  were  in  capitals.  These 
mialities,  Mr  M.  N.  observed,  do  not 
always  go  together,  but  their  union  on 
a  monument  does  no  harm,  and  spoiis 
nothing.  We  are  fbnd  of  persusding 
others,  that  the  object  of  our  regret 
deserves  the  tears  we  shed  for  it,  and 
the  flattery  of  the  desd  is  nothing 
more  than  the  self-love  of  the  survivor. 
The  last  comer  looked  round  scorn- 
fully on  all  the  monuments  within  his 
ken,  and  found  no  one  that  described 
the  qualities  of  the  woman  he  had 
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Mr  M«  M  •  pomted  out  one  to 
him  whidi  was  just  finished,  in  whidh 
every  model  of  panegyric,  and  aU  the 
fimialities  of  praise,  were  UbeiaUy  ex- 
hausted. He  was  endianted  witti  it, 
and  cried  out,  ''That  will  do;  add 
but  three  words  to  it,  "  by  her  iaoon- 
sdable  hudMud,"  and  send  it  to  me  to- 
night, that  I  may  find  it  when  I  come 
home  fimn  the  opera;  I  amgoinffto- 
morrow  into  the  country,  ana  diau  be 
able  to  judge  of  the  efiisct  it  will  have 
m  the  place  where  it  is  to  be  set  up. 
On  sayins  this  he  took  out  his  purse, 
and  paid  his  money,  without  snspecU 
ing  the  presence  of  a  third  permu 
Wnen  we  were  alone  I  eiplsmed  to 
Mr  M.  N.  the  nature  of  my  visit ;  be 
conftsHfd  he  had  nothing  of  the  kind 
ready,  end,  after  haviQg  read  the  note 
I  had  given  him,  hessid,  well  Sir, 
the  example  of  Madam  D.  is  eipellent; 
if  we  were  to  setfiirth  on  the  gravie* 
stone  the  cause  of  the  death  of  mm  or 
her  whom  it  covers,  no  doubt  the 
publication  would  at  lesst  teach  thooe 
diBcretion,  who  for  the  most  port  are 
divested  of  it ;  they  would  confess,  finr 
fear  of  being  accused,  he  added,  with 
the  broad  grin  of  a  man  who  tnma 
every  thins;  to  his  own  interest,  and 
our  epiti^ns  will  then,  at  lesst,  be  the 
longer  for  this  candid  procedure.-—*- 
Accept  my  humble  services,  ever  at 
your  disposd,  L.  B.  H.  SW. 


TIM£  9  MAGIC  LAMTHESN. 

No  IX. 

The  DissxcTOE,  Blasqusz,  ami  Scholak. 


Doctor.  Thisbodyisagoodsttlgect. 
It  is  lean,  and  therefore  well  calculat- 
ed to  shew  the  muscular  system.  Lay 
open  the  abdomen  by  two  transverse 
inddons,  but  beware  you  do  not  iigure 
the  viscera.  Now  draw  sside  the  out- 
ward integuments,  and  you  will  ob- 
serve the  podtion  of  the  bowels.  I 
ahdl  demonstrate  that  in  my  lecture 
to-day. 

EniUr  Duke  ofAlagwu 

Duke,  Mr  Doctor,  the  King  is  in 
the  hoopitalU  and  will  probably  vidt 
your  dissecting-room.  1  inform  yon 
of  this,  that  you  make  the  neoessaty 
preparations  for  his  Mijesty's  recep- 
don. 

Doctor.  My  Lord  Duke,  I  humbly 
diank  your  Lordship  for  your  conde- 
vendon  in  giving  me  this  notice.    I 


diaU  pay  ever^ attentkm  toyour  Lord* 
ship's  intimation.  ^SxUDuke. 

Doctor.  Here,  throw  up  die  win- 
dows, and  sprinlde  the  floor  with  eam- 
phor.  Remove  the  Dutridthi^  of  the 
old  woman  of  whicn  you  are  makinff  a 
prraaration.  Cost  a  sheet  over  wis 
body,  and  wipe  these  dissecting  instru* 
ments  with  a  towd.  Now  stand  be- 
hind me  and  awdt  the  entrance  of  hia 
Migesty. 

Enter  King  and  AUendantt. 

Kinfr.  I  am  come  to  your  apartment, 
Mr  Dissector,  because  I  am  (tesirousof 
examining  the  great  work  of  the  Crea^ 
tor-JIfofi.  You  will,  therefore,  briefly 
demonstrate  to  me  the  anatomy  of  the 
human  firame. 

Doctor.  The  honour  conferred  upon 
me  by  your  Majesty,  is  one  for  wudi 
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I  oHUiot  be  sofficiaitly  ntteAil.  Bat 
anatomy  I  fear  is  a  atady  little  calca- 
lated  to  aflbtd  ^eaaure  to  prineea.  It 
reooirea  modi  labour  and  ajpplieatian, 
and  la  tberefiire  better  auted  to  an 
Immble  aabjeet  like  mvaelf,  than  a 
great  King  like  your  M^eaty. 
JRmr,  Yon  aeem  an  dd  nan^  and 
t  thoefiire 


)  ba?e  long  atndied  your 
prossasitMia 

Dodor,  Mj  bair  lagray^  yoor  Ma* 
jeaty,  len  from  age  than  intenae  atody 
and  the  datiea  of  my  praftarion.  I 
hafe  liTcd  amid  diaeaae  and  deaths  and 
kbomwd  in  poverty  and  diatreas.  My 
life  baa  been  an  obicore  one^  yet  I 
tniat  not  qnite  naekas  to  my  fiulow- 
CKatnzca.    Ithaabeen— 

Xmg.  finoogh !  yon  will  now  pn>- 
eaed  to  the  demonatrationa  I  reqnire 
ef  yoo.    The  body  I  pereeive  ia  co- 


Dodor,  Nothing  can  escape  the 
penetration  of  yoor  Migeaty — I  feared 
the  sight  might  be  too  shocking,  and 

Xmg.  Yon  are  mistaken,  let  the 
eovoring  be  remored.  MThere  did  you 
prdcnre  this  body  ? 

JDodor.  It  ia  the  body  of  a  gsOey 
skfe,  who  died  without  reeeiTing  tat* 
ticme  unetion,  and  waa  therefore  de- 
nied the  ritea  of  cfariatian  bnrial,  and 
sent  hither  fer  disaectkm. 

Duke.  Theae  are  the  featorea  of 
Aignellca-  I  know  them  weUr— Toor 
MMJatf  may  perfania  remember  him. 
He  waa  the  chief  of  the  tndtonroa 
Cortea,  who  betrayed  yoor  Migesty, 
and  their  ooontry,  dnrhig  the  unfer- 
tmiafte  intecr^nm  canaed  by  the  in- 
ymum  of  the  French. 

King,  He  never  came  to  court,  and 
I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  him  ; 
but  I  well  know  he  waa  an  enemy  to 
our  holy  church,  which  he  attempted 
to  ruin  br  the  overthrow  of  the  inaui- 
flition.  For  this  he  was  condemnea  to 
the  galleys— a  punishment  only  too 
lenient  m  such  a  crime.  I  had  fer«- 
gotten  him,  but  I  now  wish  to  receive 
aome  fhrther  infermation  with  r^ard 
to  him. 

Dtike.  He  was  a  man,  your  Ma^ 
jesty,  of  noble  and  various  attain- 
raenta.  He  possessed  a  grand  and 
powcflbl  eloquence,  which  even  those 
idio  condemned  his  ressonin^  could 
hot  hear  unmoved.  His  lesmmg  was 
extraordinary,  thou^  unnrofitable,  for 
he  read  the  works  of  neritics  who 
wrote  on  bberty  and  emancipation. 
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and  they  wroqg|it  in  hla  bndn  Hke 
madness.  Hie  abaence  of  yoor  Mai« 
jeatf,  and  the  tnrablea  of  the  kingdom 
onmrtonatdy  aflMed  him  a  theatre 
on  which  he  waa  well  qnalified  to  act. 
He  became  a  member  of  the  Cortea,  iA 
which  he  ibnnd  many  enemiea,  bat  no 
rival.  Yet  even  theae  were  influenoed 
by  his  talenta,  and  with  fteedom  on 
hia  Ima,  and  revolutkm  in  hia  heart, 
he  led  the  Cortea  to  betrav  their  king, 
tfaeiroountnr,  and  their  reugion.  Time 
waa,  when  I  could  not  have  borne  to 
behold  hia  body  thna  exposed,  fer  he 
waa  my  feiend,  and  I  knred  him  as  a 
brother.  But  there  ia  no  ibding  t 
would  not  aacrifioe  to  my  loyalty^-^ 
moment  he  became  felse  to  yoor  M»* 
jeaty,  he  became  felse  to  me,  and  I 
caathimoff. 

Xing,  Yoor  sentiments  are  those 
of  every  good  snigect.  Infenn  m^ 
what  became  of  hia  femily. 

Duke.  His  wife  died  youngs  and 
left  him  bat  one  aon,  whom  he  loved 
with  even  more  than  a  fether'a  bve, 
and  to  whose  education  he  devoted 
much  of  hia  time.  On  thia  salject 
too,  he  had  strange  ideaa,  and  would 
never  suflk  the  b^  to  receive  peraonal 
diaatisement  fer  his  feultSir  Hetaodit 
him,  that  a  blow  carried  with  it  a  de* 
gradatfam  too  dMadAil  to  be  endured. 
He  aooustomed  1^  to  reason,  ftom 
his  very  cradle,  and  the  boy  beeame  • 
man  wnile  yet  in  the  years  of  child-i 
hood.  On  the  return  of  your  M»« 
jesty,  it  waa  found  that  he  had  become 
a  convert  to  the  docdrinea,  and  a  psrt]^ 
to  the  schemes  of  hia  fedier;  and  hie 
too,  waa  sentenced  by  your  l^esty  to 
the  galleys. 

King,  It  waa  wisely  done,  fer  the 
breed  of  traitora  and  heretica  moat  be 
extinguished  befere  Spain  can  asain  be 
what  she  has  been.  Where  miMer  ar« 
guments  feil,  a  gibbet,  or  thegalleys  ge« 
nerally  carry  conviction ;  and,  at  all 
eventi^  they  prevent  the  spreading  of 
the  disease.  I  wish  to  know  in  what 
spirit  Aiguellea  submitted  to  hia 
punishment— and  in  what  temper  he 

Duke.  On  these  points  I  r^^  I 
cannot  satisfy  your  M^jeatr's  cunosi^. 
But  I  saw  the  captain  of  tne  galleys  in 
the  court  of  the  hoemtal,  who  can,  no 
doubt,  give  your  Majeaty  any  infer« 
mation  you  may  dcaire. 

King.  Let  him  be  aent  for. 

lEnier  Captain  ifihegallevt.'} 

Duke.  The  King  it  desirofUS  of  be^ 
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ing  inlMied  bow  Se&or  Aigadles  md 
his  son  conducted  themselves  after 
their  oondemDAtion  to  the  nlleyt.  You 
will  therefore  state  eneh  oirckiinataiices 
with  regard  to  themiasfm  within  your 
observation. 

Captain.  It  is  now  a  year  since 
Senor  Amelles  and  his  son  were 
Wought>  m  consequence  of  the  sen- 
tence of  your  MtQeky,  to  labour  at  the 
plleys  at  Itaugona.  They  arrived^ 
with  some  othar  prisoners^  under  an 
escort  of  the  Wanoon  guivds^  and  I 
innnediately  oidered  them  to  be  shack- 
led^ and  dressed  in  mch  ganneAts  as 
are  allotted  to  be  worn  by  the  galley 
dates.  AigueUes  appeared  tranquil, 
and  submitted  apparently  without  emo* 
tkn ;  but  when  he  turned  and  looked 

Jm  his  son,  and  saw  him  in  the  garb 
sfevery,  and  the  chains  fiistenea  to 
luB  feet,  I  thought  fbr  a  moment  that 
he  wept,  but  I  know  not,  for  he  pass- 
ed his  hand  aaroes  his  fi>rehead,  and 
when  I  kMked  again  his  ikoe  was  calm, 
and  I  saw  no  tears.  Although  ihe 
grief  of  the  other  sktves  was  loud,  yet 
I  never  heard  AigueQes  utter  a  mur- 
mur of  complaint.  He  was  a  man  of 
small  stattire,  and  of  a  delicate  Irame, 
yet  the  labour  he  performed  was  won- 
derfiil.  I  do  not  remember  that  he 
ever  rsquhed  the  lash;  and  I  have 
seen  hm,  when  his  own  task  was 
done,  and  those  about  him  were  fkint 
and  weary,  redouble  his  exertions  to 
assist  them  in  their  labour.  Of  his 
Ibod  he  eat  but  a  small  portion,  and 
gftve  the  rest  to  his  companions  who 


needed  it,  hot  he  gave  none  to  his  son. 
That  young  man  was  less  tractable 
than  his  &ther^  and  could  not  he 
tani^t  tO'W<nrk  like  the  other  slaves. 
He  men  talked  wildly,  and  imprecat- 
ed blasphemous  curses  on  your  Ma- 
jesty, which  filled  all  who  heard  them 
witn  hoiTor.  For  this  crime  he  was 
publicly  flogged,  and  he  became  in- 
sane and  soon  afterwards  died.  As  he 
had  never  recanted  his  heresies,  he 
was  denied  the  rites  of  burial,  and  his 
fiither  dug  a  pit  with  his  own  hands 
and  laid  nis  body  in  it  Arguelles, 
however,  seemed  tittle  moved  with  his 
fiite,  indeed  the  only  smile  I  ever  saw 
on  his  face  was  when  I  told  him  of  his 
son's  death.  He  daily  declined  ftom 
the  first,  yet  he  still  continued  to  la- 
bour better  than  the  other  slaves.  I 
remember,  on  a  ^try  day,  just  after 
finishing  his  task,  he  sunk  down  on 
the  ground,  and  was  unable  to  rise. 
He  was  carried  to  the  hospital,  but  he 
reftised  all  medicines,  and  died  in  two 
days.  When  pressed  by  the  priest  to 
confess  and  receive  absokition,  he  re- 
jected it,  nor  would  he  dedare  in  what 
faith  he  died.  His  religion,  he  said„ 
was  what  only  ebnoemed  himself,  he 
had  already  coli^fessed  his  sins  to  God, 
and  in  his  merc^  alone  he  trusted 
Ibr  absolution.'  ins  body,  alter  death, 
was  sent  hither. 
King-,  I  have  heard  enoughof  hkn. 

Proceed  Mr  Dissector  to  cut  him  up.*— 

«        •        •        •        • 

Hiatus. 


THE  LAST  SPEECH  OF   ROBERT  LYON,    PHESBYTER   AT    PERTH,  WHO   WAS  EX- 
ECUTED AT  PENRITH,  OCTOBER  28TH  1746. 


The  death  I  am  now  to  suffer  by  the 
hands  of  violence,  the  partial  and  un- 
thinking world  will,  doubtless,  be  rea- 
dy to  imagine  a  sign  of  guilt,  and  a 
stain  upon  the  sacred  character  with 
which  I  am  invested.  But  would  the 
hardship  of  a  close  confinement  and 
time  permit  me,  to  explain  and  vindi- 
cate my  principles,  I  am  persuaded  I 
would  prove  them  just,  and  my  con- 
duct guiltless  in  the  things  for  which 
I  am  to  dye.  ^ 

That  1  may  not,  however,  leave  a 
natural  curiosity,  on  such  occasions, 
quite  ungratified ;  I  shall  briefly  run 
over  the  principal  passages  of  my  past 
life,  and  represent  my  genuine  senti- 
ments in  some  material  points ;  which, 


I  hope,  will  have  the  greater  effect  and 
weignt  upon  you,  my  dear  fellow-suh- 
jects  and  beloved  country-men,  as  I 
am  just  about  to  step  into  eternity, 
where,  at  the  greatest  tribunal  in  the 
last  day,  1  know  I  must  be  judged  ac- 
cording to  the  works  I  have  already 
done. 

And  first,  it  will  be  very  proper  to 
inform  you,  that  I  have  Uie  honour  to 
be  more  immediately  descended  firom 
one  of  those  Scottish  clergymen  who, 
unhappily,  survived  our  flourishing 
church  and  prosperous  nation,  at  the 
revolution ;  by  which  means  it  was 
my  lot,  by  the  wise  providence  of 
God,  to  be  early  trained  up  in  the 
school  of  adversi^ :    Forasmuch  as  he 
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nodarwent  ifae  eammon  fiite  of  our  o^ 
ther  ^mtnai  putna  and  dear  fiithara 
in  Chmt^  who  were,  by  merely  aecu^ 
kr,  and,  wbioh  is  worae,  unlawftl 
ftrae,  thnut  away  ftom  their  dtmifs^ 
and  depriYcd  of  that  maintenanoe  to 
which  they  had  a  genend  and  divine 
rigjht,  as  well  as  le^  title  by  our  con- 
stitmioa  :  And  i&B,  in  many  inslan- 
ees,  was  executed  with  the  utmoat  ri- 
gMr  and  aeTerity,  attended  with  very 
wicked  and  aegravating  circumstances; 
and  how  oomd  it  be  otherwise,  when 
aOowed  to  be  done  by  an  ungoveraed 
mobb,  distracted  widi  enthusiasm  and 
fluagoided  seal;  but  yet  whose  deed 
Koeived  its  sanction,  by  some  subset 
qaeaat  and  pretended  laws  ? 

Into  this  once  gbrions,  but  now  de« 
dining,  part  of  the  churdi  catholick,  I 
was,  through  the  care  and  piety  of  my 
loving  parenta,  entred  by  an  holy  bap- 
tism; iat  which  ineatimaUe  benefit, 
as  my  judgment  ripened  and  my  resr* 
SOD  impiDvied,  I  ever  fimnd  great  cause 
to  bless  tlie  happy  instruments,  and  to 
thank  my  God,  as  it  desrly  appeared, 
upon  impartial  inquiry,  ihat  this 
churdb,  for  purity  of  doctrine,  ertho* 
doxy  in  the  £dth,  perfection  in  wor« 
dnp^  and  her  apostolick  government, 
ci|iuda,  if  noC  exceUs,  any  other  church 
en  eaitfa.  And  therefore,  I  pendsted, 
by  the  divine  grace,  an  unworthy 
member  in  lier  &thAill  communion ; 
111],  Ihtough  various  instances  4>f  die 
goodness  and  care  of  Heaven,  mtniftst- 
ed  in  the  wonderfiall  support  and  pie* 
servation  of  our  fiunily,  I  received  a 
liberal  and  pious  education ;  that  my 
ikthor,  wore  out  with  suffering,  Hved 
not  to  see  it  half  compleated :  And  at 
length  I  arrivied  at  tluit  age  when,  by 
the  canona  of  the  church,  I  could  be 
sdndtted  into  holy  orders;  whidi  I 
received  at  tfaat  time,  when  no  earthly 
motives  co«ild  induce  me,  but  a  sincere 
intention  to  serve  God,  and,  to  my 
power,  to  do  good  offices  to  men: 
fiotii  which  I,,  though  unworthy  of 
the  saered  character,  ha\»  honestly 
endeavoured,  to  the  utmost  of  my 
weak  ability ;  by  enfbiting  and  p»c- 
tising,  as  itf  as  drcumstances  and  my 
stalkMi  in  the  church  could  permitt, 
that  golden  and  gbrions  rule  for  the 
conduct  of  a  Christian,  and  for  every 
churdi  whereby  to  reform  herself,  and 
moreover  tiiat  alone  which  can  unite 
the  diiferkig  parts  of  Christendom,— 
I  mean  the  Holy  Scrijpturee,  with  their 
genuine  and  audientick  coaBmenty  the 


uoivertal  doctrines  and  prtctiees  of 
Christ's  chur^  in  her  first  three  cen- 
turys  ,-"-whidh  that  it  may  again  uni^ 
versally  obtain,  God  Almighty  grant, 
for  his  sake  who  privileged  th^  (£urcl| 
with  the  efiusion  of  hia  blood. 

In  perfoot  constancy  with  this  ca*. 
tholick  and  noble  rule,  I  deckro  upon 
this  awful  occasion,  and  on  the  word 
of  a  dnring  maa^that  I  ever  abhorred 
and  detested,  and  do  now  solemnly 
disclaim,  the  many  errors  and  eor- 
nmtiotts  of  the  church  of  Rome ;— as 
I  do,  with  equal  seal,  the  distinguish* 

S  principles  of  Presbytwians,  and 
er  dissenting  sectarys  among  us,— r 
who  are  void  <Mf  every  support  in  our 
country,  but  ignorance  and  usurping 
force,-4nd  whom  I  always  considered 
aa  the  shame  and  reproach  of  the  hap- 
py reformation,  both  alike  uncatholick 
and  dangerous  to  the  soul  of  a  Chris- 
tian. 

I  must  fiurther  declare,  that  by  the 
same  method  wherein  I  found  out  the 
ahsurditya  of  these  two  diffl^ring  psr- 
t^s,  I  was  -soon  determined,  foom  ra- 
tional and  ttrfid  arguments,  to  embrace 
the  doctrines  of  passive  obedience,  the 
divine  right  of  kiqf^,  and  (in  partictt- 
lar)  the  indispensible  and  hereditary 
title  of  our  own  gracious  sovereigB» 
long  James  the  8th  and  dd,  and  of  his 
royal  heirs,  whom  God  preserve  and 
restore.  These,  I  am  convinced,  are 
doctrines  founded  on  the  best  maxima 
of  dvil  government,  and  on  the  word 
of  God ;  and  besides,  are  the  very  es- 
sence of  cnr  own  constitution  and  mu- 
nicipal lavFs:  And  therefore,  I  could 
never  view  that  convention,  which 
pretended  to  depose  kins  James  the 
7th  our  king's  royal  father,  and  dis- 
pose of  his  crown,— -I  coidd  never,  I 
say,  view  that  unlavrfhll  and  packed 
assembly  in  any  other  light,  but  as 
traytors  to  their  country  and  rebells  to 
tiieir  king.  And  now,  as  our  own  in- 
jured king  and  his  undoubted  heirB» 
from  time  to  time  claimed  their  right 
and  asserted  their  dominion ;  I  am  so 
far  from  thinking  that  the  royal  mis- 
fortunea  loose  the  sulgects  from  their 
obedience,  that,  I  rather  apprehend, 
th^  kmdly  call  for  a  steadyer  alli- 
ance and  more  fiiithAddnt^.— In  whidb 
sentimento  I  have  been  stiU  more  and 
more  confinned,  by  the  lamentable 
consequences  of  the  opposite  opinion, 
and  by  that  sad  afflictkm  and  load  of 
miaery,  which  a  long  usurpation  has 
brought  upon  my  country,  and  which 
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^  neeSkm  far  me  here  to  hisiet  up- 
OD ;  as  our  niimeniiis  grievmoesy  too 
lieftTy  to  be  bam,  htTe  been  ttnmf^j, 
Imt  «!«!  in  vain  rcfueecnted,  and 
londlj  prodalmedy  eren  to  late  pie* 
folded  parliameDts. 
'  Bat  wbat  more  natnnOly  fiJb  to 
my  ahaie  to  oouider,  and  wlMt^  I  fear, 
btt  been  slill  leas  regarded,  is  Uie  long 
penecuted  state  of  my  dear  mother 
die  dravch  of  Scotland;  thecfanrchof 
whldi  it  is  my  greatest  honour,  to  be  a 
member  and  a  priest,  tho'  yery  un- 
worthy of  either ;««  church  national 
and  independent  of  any  other,  and  of 
every  prince  <mi  earth ;— happily  go* 
denied  by  her  own  truly  urimitive 
hisfaons,  as  so  many  nniitaai  princes 
presiding  in  their  diArent  districts, 
and  in  ttiem  accountable  to  none  but 
God,  far  administrBtion  of  her  disci-» 
pline;— a  churdi  whose  creeds  de- 
monstrate her  soundness  in  the  fti A, 
and  which  is  blessed  witfi  a  liturgy  (I 
mean  the  Scots  Htmgy)  composed  mr 
her  own  bishops,  nigher  to  the  primi- 
tiye  model  thim  sny  other  dnirch  at 
^is  day  can  boast  of,— excepting  a 
small,  hut,  I  bdieve,  very  pure  diurdi 
in  En^and,  whidi,  f  am  told,  haa 
lately  lefbrmed  herself  in  concert  with 
die  rorementioned  in&llible  rule ; — In 
one  word,  adiuidi  yery  nearly  resem- 
blii^  the  purest  am: — ^And  whiA, 
faaymgnow,  more  tnan  half  a  century, 
groaned  under  persecution,  and  mourn- 
ed in  her  own  ashes,  but  all  the  while 
distinguishing  hersd^  no  less  by  far^ 
hearsnee  and  diarity  to  her  bitterest 
enemys,  than  by  her  stesdyness  to  her 
princqiles  snd  catholidE  umty,— 4sa]as  f 
now  at  last  deyoted,  in  die  intention 
of  her  sdyenarys,  to  utter  destruction, 
whidi  I  ftryently  pray  God  to  pre- 
yent.  Her  oratorys  liaye  been  pro- 
phaned  and  burnt,  her  holy  altars  dis- 
eredited,  her  priests  ontrageouslyjihm- 
dcred  «id  miyen  fiom  their  flodn, 
some  of  them  imprisoned  snd  treated 
with  uncommon  crudty,— her  ftith- 
fiill  memben  almost  dqpriyed  of  tlM 
ordinary  means  of  their  salyation  ; — 
and  this  mostly  done  widumt  somuch 
•sa  farm  of  hw,  by  hostile  ftioe,  es- 
pecially appointed  by  him  who  calla 
nimseff  the  Duke  of  Cumberisnd,  and 
who  (may  God  grant  him  timdy  re- 
pentance and  forgiye  him)  haa  ooca- 
aloned  the  painftdlanduntimdy  desth 
of  many  innocent  and  inoffinsiye  pexv. 
sons;— and  who,  by  wilftiQ  fire  and 
mrord,  by  eyery  mean  of  tonnent  and 
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distreas,  the  bsfbarity  exoeedingGIen« 
co-maasacreitadf,  haa  brought  a  dread- 
fUl  destruction  on  my  deo-  country: 
All  which  evidently  shews,  that  there 
is  nodung,  however  necessanr  and  dear 
to  mankind,  however  sscrea  snd  nesr 
allyed  to  Heaven,  that  must  not  p^ 
way  to  their  resentment,  snd  to  the 
better  estaUisfaiiu^  of  their  ill-gotten 
power;  snd  that  there  is  no  lasting  se- 
curity, even  to  the  present  estsUiuied 
church  of  England,  from  thia  rninona 
and  usurped  government :  And  indeed 
the  reigning  inqnety  snd  flood  of 
widcedness,  whidi  the  kindly  inflnmce 
and  enooungement  of  a  corrupted 
court  haa  drawn  i^ion  us,  must  speed- 
ily de&ce  the  yor  term  of  rd^ion, 
and  give  the  finidung  stroke  to  virtue, 
Iho'  no  hastycr  methods  were  used  by 
diem  :  But  may  the  grscioos  hand  of 
Heaven  interpose,  and  stop  this  wide 
destrucdon;  may  our  diurdi  once 
more  resume  her  antient  lustre,  her 
priests  be  doathed  with  righteousness, 
snd  her  ssints  yet  smg  with  joyftdU 
ness ;— may  her  membm  yet  be  mulp- 
tiplied,  blessed  with  pesce  snd  Ididty 
in  the  world,  and  croifned  with  ini* 
mortaltty  in  that  which  is  to  come. 

And  now,  my  desr  ^km  salgccla» 
ye  cannot  be  at  a  leas  to  appidiend  the 
reaaon  of  my  appearance  on  this  ooc»- 
skm,  snd  of  the  deadi  I  am  to  suffer. 
For  vHien  our  brave  and  natoral-boni 
prince,  (a  prince  endued  with  every 
virtue  proper  to  grace  a  throne,  and  m 
stranger  to  every  vice  whidi  hig^  life 
ia  most  subject  to,— in  a  word,  aprinoe 
adorned  with  every  quality  that  oonll 
attract  die  hearts  of  a  wiae  people,  ani 
make  a  nation  hi^ipv,— when  ne)  mm 
neroudy  haisrdrd  his  own  valuable 
person  to  rdiere  us  ftom  slaveiy,  and 
to  retrieve  hia  Other's  crown,  ami 
when  every  steady  patriot,  who  had 
courage  to  readveto  conquer  or  suf« 
fer  in  die  way  of  duty  acoowing  totfae 
will  of  God,  joined  hia  royal  standard; 
thither  many,  to  whom  I  waa  attached 
by  relation,  ftiendship,  and  aeverd  o* 
ther  r^ea,  dntilhlly  resorted;  who 
kindly  invited  and  eamesdy  intreated 
me  to  attend  them  as  tndr  priest^ 
while  they  vrere  laudably  engidged  in 
their  king's  and  counts  cause;— 
which,  «greesbly  to  my  ovm  professed 
nrindplo^  I  consented  to ^-«s  Iplain* 
Ij  fermw,  f  could  not  dhicharge  my 
ranction  with  more  aufly  in  the  coo* 
grmtion  to  which  I  have  a  spiritual 
andpecttliar  rdadon,  where  part  of  the 
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'i  tocn  alwiie  lay^— than  in 
with  my  friends  to  their  gioriout 
ition. 
And  bore  I  most  deelare,  while  I 
Moompanied  mj  brave  ooontrynien  in 
that  noUe  enterprize,  I  law  a  decency 
and  order  maintained  among  them, 
equal*  if  not  soperior,  to  any  resukr 
diadplined  teoe ;  and  if  any  nardiBhip 
or  aeyerit?  were  committed,  I  am  ftdly 
penwadea  it  was  unknown  to^and  very 
croaa  to  the  indinationa  of,  their  mer- 
c^  and  roval  leader :   And  in  parti- 
edlar,  I  do  oelieye,  that  the  destmo- 
tion  of  St.  Ninian'a  waa  merely  by 
aeddenty  and  without  any  order  from 
hia  Royal  Hi^^en;  and  this  is  the 
more  evident,  ainee  the  penon  who 
had  the  frtal  ooeaaion  of  it,  loat  hia 
own  life  in  the  conflagration :    But  it 
waa  moat  malidonaly  represented  and 
pot  in  the  wont  light,  to  vindicate 
die  maiicioaa  nrocecuire  of  the  usur- 
po^afiMToea;  wnoae  conduct,  let  it  be 
nnpartially  compared  with  that  of  our 
king^s  army,  and  then  ye  may  form 
as  ready  and  just  a  judgment  of  the 
true    ttid  pretended  fiither    of  the 
country,  aa  Solomon,  by  a  late  eiqperi- 
ment,  did,  of  the  true  and  pretended 
msAust  of  the  child.    And  for  my 
own  particular,  I  do  adlemnly  affirm, 
that,  during  this  expedition,  I  never 
boie  anna,  for  this  I  thought  incon« 
aistent  with  my  aacred  character;  I 
never  prayed,   in  express  terms,  for 
any  king»  beorase,  for  many  years,  it 
has    not    been  the  practice  of  our 
church, — and  to  make  such  a  diange 
in  her  offices  I  thought  incompetent 
for  me,  without  die  appointment,  or 
at  least  the  permission,  of  my  superi* 
ours  ; — ^but  I  preached  the  pudn  truth 
of  the  gospel,  without  touching  upon 
political  sulQects. 

lliis  confession,  b  v  surprise  and  the 
advice  of  my  counseU,  I  was  forced  to 
make  at  the  Barr :  Upon  which  my 
pretended  judges  declared,  and  the 
jury  found  me,  guilty  of  high-treason 
and  levying  war,  for  my  beorely  ac- 
companying the  royal  army  aa  before 
mentioiKd.  And  tnis  their  rigorous 
procedure  they  founded  on  a  pretend- 
ed new  Act  of  Parliament,  maide  since 
I  was  personally  engaged  in  the  royal 
cause,  and,  for  what  I  know,  ce  Insi 
was  prisoner;  which  plainly  shows 
that,  whatever  my  private  sentiments 
have  been,  my  lifo  has  been  greedily 
sought  and  unjustly  taken  away ;  in- 
asmuch as  they  passed  their  sentence. 


without  any  other  act  of  high^tncason, 
even  in  thdr  own  sense,  bang  proved 
against  me. 

But,  in  obedience  to  the  precepla^ 
and  alter  the  divine  example,  of  my 
bleased  master  Jesus  Christ,  I  heartily 
snd  chearftilly  forgive  them:  as  I 
do  all  my  advensrys  of  whatever 
kind ;— — particiJarly  George  Millar 
Clerk  of  Perdi,  who,  I  have  reaaon  to 
believe,  has  persecuted  me  todeadi, 
and  whom,  to  my  knowlege,  I  never 
it^ured,  in  diougnt,  word  or  deed;— 
Lord  grant  him  repentance,  that  he 
may  obtain  forgivenness  of  God:-— 
And  more  particularly  I  forgive  die 
Elector  of  Hanover,  by  virtue  of  whose 
unlawftd  commiasion  I  am  bfovght  to 
this  violent  snd  publick  desdi,  snd 
whom  as  I  consider  as  my  greatesi 
enemy,  because  the  nuvtal  enemy  of 
my  noly  mother-church,  of  my  long^ 
and  of  my  country. 

I  do  here   admowlege  pdUiekly, 
with  astrong  and  inward  aense  of  my 
guilt,  that  thro'  fear,  human  frailer, 
tne  perswasion  of  lawyers,  and  the 
promiae  and  assurance  of  life,  I  was 
prevailed  upon,  contrary  to  the  aenti- 
ments  of  my  oonsctenoe  and  my  open- 
ly professed  principles,  to  addross  the 
Elector  of  Hanover  for  mercy  and  my 
lifo:  which  address  or  petition,  or  any 
thing  of  that  kind  I  have  signed,  de» 
rogatcnry  to  the  royal  cauae,  or  our  un- 
doubted lawfbl  sovereign's  ri^ht  and 
tide,  I  hereby  retract--«nd  with  die 
sorrow  snd  contrition  of  a  dying  peni- 
tent, I  moat  humbly  beg  forgivenness 
of  my  heavenly  fother,  for  this  my 
great  ofibnse,— ^Grod  be  merdflil  to  me 
a  sinner ;— and  I  likewise  beg  forgi  ven<« 
ness  of  all  those  good,  religious,  and 
loyal  persons,  to  wnom  my  inconsist- 
ent conduct,  in  this  particular,  baa 
given  juat  occaaion  of  scandal  and  of- 
^ises.    I  humbly  confess  the  justice 
<^  God,  in  bringing  to  nought  the 
devices  of  men,  when  aimed  at,  or 
Boudit  after,  by  undue  means  and  un- 
lawlhll  methods ;  but  hereby  the  un- 
merdftdl  disposition  of  the  Hanoverian 
femily  appears  the  moro  evident.  And 
the  injustice  and  cruelty  of  the  Eleo^ 
tive  counsell  at  law  appears  evident  in 
this,  that   thi^r  indicted,  arraigned, 
tryed  and  condemned  William  Baiid, 
a  person  whom  I  had  forced  by  a  sub>- 
poena  to  attend  my  trial  at  Carlisle  as 
an  exculpatory  witness ;  notwithstand- 
ing he  had  long  before  delivered  him- 
seu  up,  in  consequence  of  the  pre* 
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toDded  Dttkfl  o£  Cumberiaad's  procb* 
madon,  had  obtained  a  protectioli  and 
got  a  pass.  This  the  more  deeply 
cmcaMvaii,  inoueanyof  htslHendU 
idiottld  imagine  I  had  any  design 
ii^nst  hioii  by  forcing  him  to  ran 
auch  a  haanrd :  But  I  here  call  God 
to  witness,  I  esteemed  the  man ;  and 
as  I  thouc^t  hkn  perfectly  safe^  J  had 
no  other  new  in  bringing  him  the 
length  but  to  do  myself  justice. 

I  farther  acknowledge  and  humbly 
adore  the  justice  of  God's  holy  provb* 
dence,  the  sovereign  disposer  of  all 
thing;s,  in  permitting  the  execution 
of  tlie  sentence  of  aeath  upon  me, 
considering,  that  he  of  his  mercy  and 
goodness^  throu^  the  Uoed  and  me» 
diatlon  of  his  dost  and  only  Son,  will 
accept  of  this  ray  snfiering  in  the 
cause  of  truth  and  righteousness^ 
and  reward  it  with  the  joys  of  hia 
eternal  kingdom.  I  heartily  thank 
him,  for  Touchsafing  me  the  honour 
of  dying  for  the  sake  of  conscience; 
and  of  sealing  with  my  bloody  these 
heavenly  trams  I  have  mentioned^  par- 
ticularly that  of  loyalty  to  my  king 
and  pHnce. 

And  I  do  dedare^  upon  this  awful 
and  solemn  occasion,  I  feel  no  sting  of 
conscience  for  the  part  I  have  acted  in 
our  civil  discords:  And  I  sincerely 
profess,  before  God  and  the  worlds 
that  had  he>  of  his  infinite  wisdom^ 
thought  fitt  to  prolong  my  life,  I 
should  have  ever,  by  his  powerfiillaid 
and  grace,  steadily  persisted  in  the 
same  faith  and  principles,  in  the  hearty 
and  zealous  bdief  and  open  profession 
of  which  I  now  dye,  and  with  fervent 
charity  to  all  men ;  imploring  the  fbr- 
givenness  of  all  my  sins,  through  the 
merits  and  mediation  of  Jesus  Christy 
my  crudfyed  Saviour  ;*— and  earaestly 
escorting  you,  my  dearest  fellow«*sub« 
jects  and  moat  beloved  oountrymen, 
steadily  to  return  to  your  duty  in 
every  points  and  in  particular,  to  that 
ixdefity  and  diligence  which  ye  owe  to 
3rour  only  native  and  rightful  sove- 
reign. 

Consider,  I  beseech  you^  consider 
the  evils  already  ielt,  and  the  impend^ 
ing  ruin  of  your  country ; — consider 
the  crying  iigustice  and  indignity  of«- 
fered  unto  the  best  of  princes ; — above 
all,  consider  the  guilt  and  high  deme- 
rit,  of  violating  God's  laws  and  resist* 
ing    hia    ordinance  ;<-<^^md  let  these 
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powerful  and  prevaiimfi'  motives  excite 
you,  j[uickly  to  amend  your  ways,  to 
make*  a  thorow  change  in  your  lite  and 
conduct, — end  to  continue  firm  and 
unbroken  in  your  duty  and  subjection 
to  the  power  ordained  of  God>  not 
only  for  wrath  but  for  oonsdenoe'sake: 
So  shall  ye  arrest  the  vengeance  and 
just  wrath  of  heaven,  which  is  gone 
out  against  you ;  ye  shall  be  the  h^py 
instraments  yet  to  preserve  your  sink-* 
ing  country,  from  rain  anddcstnu^ 
tion,— <«nd  shall  save  yourselves  in  the 
diqr  of  the  Lord. 

For  which  glorious  and  noble  ends^ 
do  then,  O  God  Almighty,  by  thy 
Holy  Spirit,  turn  the  hearts  of  the  dis- 
obedient to  the  wisdom  of  the  juat, 
the  hearts  of  the  pszents  to  the  chiU 
dren,  and  of  the  duldren  to  their  pt«« 
rents — the  hearts  of  kings  and  priests  to 
their  people,  and  of  the  people  to  their 
kinp  and  priests, — ^the  hesrts  of  all 
to  one  another,  and  all  to  thdr  God, 
through  Christ  Jesus. 

I  condude,  in  the  words  of  our 
holy  mother,  as  she  piously  appoints 
for  the  ofiice  of  this  day,  and  on  that 
of  the  proto-martvr  Stephen :— O  Al- 
mighty God,  who  has  built  thy  Church 
upon  the  foundation  of  the  apostles 
and  prophets,  Jesus  Christ  himsdf 
being  the  head  corner-stone,-*-gtant 
us  to  be  joined  together  in  unity  of 
spirit,  by  their  doctrine^ — ^that  we 
may  be  made  an  holy  temple,  accqiC* 
able  unto  Thee,  through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord:— Otant,  O  Lord,  that  in 
all  our  sufi^ings  here  on  earth,  for 
the  testimony  of  thy  trath,  we  may 
stedfaatly  look  up  to  Heaven,  and  l^ 
trath  behold  the  glory  that  shall  be 
revealed ;  and  bdng  filled  vrith  the 
Holy  Ghost,  may  learn  to  love  and 
bless  our  persecutors,— -by  the  exam^ 
pie  of  thy  first  Martyr  St  Stephen^ 
who  prayed  fbr  his  murderers  to  the 
Uesaed  Jesus,  who  stands  at  the  right 
hand  of  God  to  fiivour  all  those  SaX 
suffer  for  Thee,  our  only  mediator  and 
advocate. — Good  Lord,  lay  not  inno* 
cent  bkxMi  to  the  charge  of  the  peo* 
pie  and  nation :  Lord  Jesus  reodve 
my  spirit. 

Such  are  the  genuine,  dyhig  send- 
ments,  and  fisrvent  humble  jwayer  of 
(sic  subscribitur)  Robert  Lyon,  A.  M. 
Priest  of  the  persecuted  and  afflicted 
Church  of  ScoUand. 
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CHVMCB  MUSIC. 


••  Thtt  wMdi  fe  belt  adnlnlitand  fe  bat*' 


WniLB-die  wuA  of  our  dtiieiM  in 
Soodund  is  at  present  directed  to  n» 
Ibnii  in  the  sets  of  their  boioni^  thol 
of  onr  "villsgen  snd  ooontry  people 
nems  to  be  not  a  little  oocspMd  by 
leAnn  in  the  mnaie  of  their  churches. 
n«ri)yterians  are  no  doubt  the  more 
jeslons  of  their  ridit  to  johi  f n  the 
pssfanodj,  because  tiiis  is  the  only  narC 
of  our  public  worship  in  which  tbey 
are  allowed  a  Toice.  Whatever  xen« 
den  tiie  eiociw  of  this  right  trouble- 
some  or  expensiv6t  many  of  our  peo* 
pfeareapttoooniideraa  a  grieTanoe, 
and  aeme  of  them  to  resent «  an  in« 


of  them  who  naiiT  Tears 


nem  sdlgitig  under  ftofessor  A^  whidi 
was  aderwaids  corrected  and  cnkoned 
hf  Fkoftasor  B,  do  not  rdish  bdng 
sent  back  to  school  along  with  their 
children  to  acquire  the  swells  and 
Houridifis  of  FrofesBor  C^  whidi  may 
asen  give  phu)e  to  the  shakes  and  qu»» 
vcnof  AnoftssorD.  But  there  is  hap- 
pily in  evoY  thing  a  m  pfw  ai^/ and 
if  asdentinc  retreat  ftom  the  lagi  men* 
Honed  mode  of  church  music  is  not 
fuicUy  sounded  by  ProfesBor  E,  it 
must  soon  briiu;  our  country  people 
once  more  round  to  those  '*  wood  notes 
wild/  which,  till  the  middle  of  last 
eentury,  were  chanted  in  our  churches 
with  much  genenl  satiafiustion  and 
oomplaoenejr. 

The  music  of  a  country  church  do* 
pends  almost  altogether  upon  the  pr^ 
centor.  The  promoters  of  dferations 
in  paslmody  ought  therefbre  to  take 
into  thdr  consideration,  not  only  how 
die  pnmo^  refbrmation  shall  be  in« 
troduoed,  but  also,  how  it  shall  be  car- 
ried on  fin*  severd  years  to  come.  Till 
the  hitter  part  of  the  business  is  iiilly 
snanged  and  provided  hr,  it  is  child- 
idi  and  haaaraous  to  proceed  in  the 
ftrmer.  £ven  after  every  proper  pre- 
cuition  has  been  used,  the  ignorance 
snd  nr^ludices  of  coun^  people  point 
out  the  eaipediency  of  introdudng  d- 
terstions  in  their  church  mudc,  as  m- 
duslly  and  imperceptibly,  and  witn  as 
little  fuss  and  ftacss  as  possible.  Now 
the  least  alarming,  as  well  as  the  lesst 
cxpendve  plan  in  sudi  esses,  seems  to 
be,  to  employ,  as  teacher,  Uie  person 
who  is  to  be  preoentOTj  even  taough 
Vol.  V. 


the  expense  of  his  prevMNis  attendance 
upon  the  lessons  of  a  smgfaigwniastec 
orprecentor  of  known  charscterydionld 
be  dcftayed  by  hia  empbjers.  Wera 
this  phm  adopted,  it  is  presumed,  that 
with  much  leas  inconvenienre  to  sny 
of  the  parties  oonoemed,  as  much  pro* 
cress  may  he  made  by  attending  the 
lessons  and  piactidngs  of  the  pr&-. 
centor,  beftre  and  after  public  worahip 
on  the  Sundays,  ibr  iwetoe  months,  aa 
may  he  made  by  more  frequent  ai« 
tendance  umni  the  lessons  of  a  siiupbig* 
wsater  brau|^t  from  a  distsnoe  mr 
tkrwe  months  ;  and  thia  loo,  with  a- 
morentiond  pnqpect  of  permanence 
«  wdi  aa  peace.  Indeed,  the  intro- 
duction of  an  itinersnt  teacher  of 
diiudi-muBic,  is  often  the  same  aa 
sounding  the  tocsin;  and  thecons&- 
qu^ces  of  bringiiig  the  youth  of  both 
sexes  together,  twice  or  thrice  a  week, . 
to  his  singing  matches,  where  they 
meet  under  little  restrdnt,  and  from 
which  they  must  often  find  their  way 
to  their  homes,  in  all  directioni^  in 
twilight  or  the  dark,  need  not  be  par- 
ticulariwd. 

If  the  schodmsster  is  not  qualified 
to  act  as  precentor,  (a  case  which  must 
very  frequently  occur),  he  cannot 
grudge  to  tranmr  part  of  his  sskry  as 
session-derk,  to  toe  person  chosen  to 
supply  his  place  in  tne  desk.  As  to 
the  remainder  of  the  expense  of  in- 
troducing and  supporting  the  pro- 
posed reformation,  it  is  very  desireable 
diat  it  should  be  wholly  provided  for 
by  the  heritors  and  minister,  and  more 
respectable  parishioners ;  tether  with 
a  small  sum  from  the  psrisn  funds>.  if 
absolntdy  necessary ;— nothing  being 
required  or  accepted  from  others,  but 
theur  regular  and  discreet  attendance 
iqpon  the  lessons  of  the  teacher,  wha 
must  have  the  power  of  leodving,  re- 
jecting, and  dismissing  pupils  as  he 
shall  see  cause.  If  the  heritors  are 
disposed  to  encourage  the  imjpcovement 
of  psalmody,  they  will  also  find  mesns 
to  set  apart  a  few  convenient  pews  fixr 
singers,  to  be  plsoed  and  removed  by 
the  precentor. 

In  most  country  parishes,  the  pester 

pert  of  the  ridng  generation  might  be 

initiated  in  the  rudiments  of  diurch- 

music  before  they  leave  school;  snd  the 
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tchoblnuMttcr  ought  to  dMCoaiage  those 
who  are  deficient  in  any  of  the  ngui- 
lite  capabilities  from  penevering.  This 
rule  ought  to  be  sternly  fi»Uowed  out 
by  the  precentor^  in  the  admission  of 
piffls  10  hia  lumam  and  practiaings— * 
imt  the  oavene  of  thia  mnst  be  ca&* 
peeled  to  take  plaee  when  the  emcda- 
menta  of  the  teBcher  are  made  to  de« 
pend  iqioo  the  number  of  hia  acholars. 
If  theae  dbaenratioBs  are  in  any  me»* 
snejtutywecanbeatno  leas  toditK 
cover  the  princ^al  eanaes  of  that  spiiit 
of  peevishness  and  tnrbnllnoe  imioh 
ia  ao  ftequentlv  excited  by  alteratbns 
in-  the  paafanody  of  ooantrr  chuvchea. 
K  Inalead  of  giadual-  and  modemte 
rdferaialion  by  a  well  cboaeai  preoenter, 
a  total  revolution  ia  at  onoe  under* 
taken  by  an  itinemnt  jobber^  who,, 
dther  from  a  wantof  aense  and  koowi* 
ledgft,  or  from  a  desire  to  protact  die 
job,  and  to  tender  frequent  lepairai 
neoeaMry,  instead  of  oonnning  himself 
to  a  moderate  number  of  easy  tunes, 
introdneeSi  in  endless  variety,  new  and 
diffieoltonesy  which  he  ong^t  to  know 
will  be  at  best  but  bungling^y  per- 
fbrmed  by  his  pnpfls,  snd  very  ill  re« 
liahed  by  the  rest  of  the  congregation; 
ftr  they  are  not  of  Scotch  extraction, 
andthe^  reeaUnoneof  ihoae  consecrated 
associations  which  render  the  tunes  of 
onr  childhood  and  youth,  Tcnerable 
and  pleasing.  It  is,  perhapa,  in  some 
measure,  owing  to  this  that  fliagiDg  of 
all  Idnda  is  getting  into  disuse  among 
onr  common  people.  8.  By  permitting, 
and  even  aoliciting  thoae  of  the  lowest 
ranks  to  pnehase  their  tune  books  and 
tickets  (to  many  of  whom  this  expense 
npeara  no  amall  sacrifice^,  a  spirit  of 
BMP-importance  is  engendered  among 
persons,  from  all  of  whom,  the  diacreet 
eserdae  of  newly  acquired  consequence 
ouadit  not  to  be  expected,  and  liberty 
and  equality  become  the  order  of  the 
day. 

So  mndi  real  evil,  (see  Statistical 
Aoeouat  of  Scotland),  and  ao  little  i^ 
narent  good,  have  been  found  to  result 
mm  frequent  alterationa  of  the  pssl« 
mody  of  our  country  churches,  that 
the  admonMipt  of  men,  and  other 


friends  of  experience,  are  now  nene- 
rally  sufficient  to  check  the  aeafof  a 
young  minister  or  schoolmaster,  for 
ftrther  ianovatfon.  The  serious  diffi- 
culty at  present  is,  how  ministers  and 
Idrk-sesBions  shall  encounter  that  muii 
sicsl  mania  which  vagrant  singing* 
maatera,  and  their  emissaries,  are  often 
so  wodyiy  sucoessfrd  in  exciting 
among  our  villagars  and  country  peo« 
pie.  Kan  act  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Church,  ibr  uniformity  of  tunes;, 
as  wdl  as  of  psalms  and  panq^hraseat, 
cannot  be  obtained,  surely  prubsfteriai 
concert  and  co*opetation  might  be  ro« 
sorted  to,  in  a  matter  in  which  the  order 
of  puUic  worship^  and  the  peace  of  the 
pe^eundec  their  charge,  are  so  muck 
cencemed ;  and  ministoa  and  kirk  sea, 
sions  might  be  inhilnted  from  giving 
any  countenance  to  idtemtiona  in  .th^ 
paalmody,  until  the  state  of  the  caan 
shall  be  fiilly  represented  to  the  pvea* 
bytery  of  the  bounds,  and  the  teacher 
prawaed  to  be  employed  shall  receive 
their  qyprobatbn.  This,  it  is  pr»« 
anmed,  is  a  regulation  which  dergyw 
men  would  often  widi  they  had  it  m 
their  power  to  quote,  and  wnich  would 
in  fret,  be  the  means  of  quashiii^ 
many  attempts  at  unnecessary  and  mi»« 
cbievous  innovation. 

These  loose  hints  are  addressed  only 
to  those  promoters  of  the  xefinmaticA 
of  our  diiuoh-music,  who  do  not  aim 
at ''  things  too  high  for  us-'— ^ho  da 
not  expect  that  the  psalmody  of  our 
country  CQngr^;ation,  especaally  with* 
out  the  aid  of  an  organ,  can  ever  be 
made  gratifying  to  ears  accustomed  ta 
conrect  musical  performances;  and  who 
are  not  disposed  to  pursue  the  ideal 
perfrctibility  of  vocal  harmony,  at  the 
expense  of  '^  unity  of  Uie  spirit  in  the 
bonds  of  peace." 

As  your  Magaaine  is  pretty  genersl«- 
ly  read  by  ecclesiastical  pmons  and 
others  who  take  an  interest  in  the  de* 
conun  of  public  worship  in  our  coun* 
try  diurches,  the  insertion  of  this  may 
produce  communications  imon  thesul^ 
ject,  more  pertinent  and  ediQring  thaia 
the  thou^U  of 
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Tm  intflKil  and  impotflioethitt  tt« 
t»di  to  fuortf  0  camected  witfi  ptiU 
tied  eeonolny,  lender  it  uaaeeeaHy 
to  oiftr  any  i^okigy  ftr  the  ftBowkiig 
wmarldy  on  a  dflemae  wliieh  luslMen 
kleljr  adwioed,  and  itroiifi^  ianstod 
oB  in  lir  Sieirdo%  woric  on  llitft«a^ 
jeet 

TMb doetrine  ie>  lluit  smh  ank- 
turn  aiMs  btftiieeii  llie  fbmU  tdueh 
eofi^y  the  wages  df  laboor,  and  theae 
vfaich  oonsdtiiitetbe  pvoAts  4if  etoek, 
diat  any  iBcreaae  ia  tne  one  neeeaaBri- 
ly  oeoaaMittij  and  ia  aecompanied  bjs  ^ 
dsBBBiaticRi  of  the  oCilier ;  or,  in  ouier 
vovdBy  that  whenerer  wages  rise,  the 
me  of  profits  mvat  Ml,  and  convene* 
far»  tint  wlien  wagea  hJH,  prafite  riae. 
Upon  dua  principle^  if  we  hear  tiuit 
the  cireaiqatancea  of  tiie  favraer  and 
flumt&ctnrer  are  flonnridng,  wc  may 
ooBdiide  that  tlie  peaaantary  are  anfikru 
ing  by  tbe  pronenty  of  theur  maatera; 
ondy  on  the  otber  hand,  if  the  oondi- 
tioB  of  the  Uhonxing  classea  improve^ 
it  ean  only  he  hy  the  nupoveriahnieiit 
of  oAen.  If  Oda  thaerv  to  its  ML 
extent  be  ma]»laind)Ie,  a  raeory  which 
teadbes,  that  by  the  nature  of  humaa 
aodety,  theve  is  a  eonatant  and  irre« 
mediable  eoatrariety  of  intereat  be* 
tween  ka  diflbrent  members,  and  that 
a  general  amdioration^  in  which  all 
afaoiild  partieipate  dike,  ia  in^poasible, 
— ^e  ooold  only  regret  that  snch  an 
dbatade  to  natiional  harmony  should 
exist,  and  that  mea  ahoald  be  con* 
Btndned  to  req^ne  at  the  good  fortune 
of  one  another.  A  little  consideration 
ef  the  sabjieet  will  however  shew,  that 
this  ofdnion  onght  only  to  be  admit- 
ted wiUi  several  qualifications,  and 
that  it  has  probably  arisen  from  too 
hastily  generalizing  the  result  of  a 
particnkr  inquiry,  and  extending  a 
proposition  partiidly  true  beyond  the 
proper  limits  of  its  application. 

'The  aggregate  annual  produce  of 
the  Lmd  and  Uboor  of  a  nation  con* 
stitntes  what  naj  be  termed  the  na- 
tional income.  It  is  firom  ttaa  fimd 
that  the  income  of  every  individual 
iahabitttit  is  deri?edj  ror  whatever 
may  be  each  person's  nominal  wealth 
estimated  in  money,  he  is-' in  ftct  rich- 
er or  poorer  according  as- he  is  able  to 
command  a  greater  cft  less  quantity  of 
the  neeessarieS'  and  oemfixrts  annually 


hraoght  hito  bebw  by  the  liteiir  of 
the  nation,  nda  flmd  la  diatribntad 
•hi  oertain  proportwna  amoogat  the 
diftent  daaaea  of  which  the  aocieqr 
ia  oompoaed.  One  share  beoooMS  die 
property  of  die  land-ownera  under  dM) 
denomiiiatkm  of  vent ;  anodier  ia  de- 
voted to  the  ownen  of  capital,  and 
ibrma  the  proflta  of  atoefc;  and  the 
duzd  goea  to  the  workhig  nlaaaiw  aa 
the  wagea  of  fihehr  labour.  Thefnpor- 
tiona  which  theae  duuea  bear  to  oae 
another,  and  to  the  whole  maas,  will 
be  liable  to  conthiud  fluotnaaion,  ae- 
oording  to  iraurioua  causes  which  regu- 
late them.  Thus,  at  one  time,  rent 
will  be  higher,  and  wages  lower,  dian 
at  another;  at  ano^icr  time  wagea 
may  rise,  and  profits  naay  fidl ;  but 
the  rent,  profits,  and  wages  together, 
must  dwaya  be  the  same  aa  the  totd 
amount  of  the  nationd  produce.  Thia 
amount  itsdf  is  sddom  the  same,  in 
«nv  one  year,  that  it  waa  in  the  pie- 
oeoii^  year,  but  g^erall^  experieneea 
«onie  increase  or  diminution,  and  dteae 
changes  in  the  totd  amount  will  oeo^ 
aion  corresponding  diangea  in  tl» 
aharaa  allotted  to  eadi  daaa,  beaidea 
those  changes  which  arise  fVwi  the  vi^ 
riationa  of  their  mutnd  proportiona. 
We  wiH  examhieaepaiatdy  the  eiboft 
of  aome  of  theae  chuigea. 

Let  ua  firat  suppoee  that  die  whole 
amount  of  die  annud  pioduee,  the 
number  of  labourere,  and  die  qniiBtity 
of  capitd  in  employment,  remain  un« 
dtered.  Under  dieae  circomatanoeay 
as  die  demand  and  the  supply  of  labour 
would  be  the  same,  no  natural  caoae 
wonM  afi^ect  the  rate  of  waoea,  and 
they  would  probably  remahi  we  aome. 
But  it  would  be  poedble,  that  by  aome 
legidadve  enactment,  or  by  the  libera 
ality  of  theur  emplo^era,  the  oonditioil 
of  the  labourers  mig^t  be  improved^ 
and  they  enabled  to  pioooxe  to  thiem* 
advea  a  greater  poraon  of  die  no«i 
oessaries  and  comfbrta  of  lilb.  If 
auch  should  haj^en  to  be  die  eBSe> 
as  the  number  of  the  kbenring 
ciaaa  is  the  same,  and  ^e  leoemta 
of  each  are  increased,  it  is  dear  that 
the  ahare  of  the  nationd  income  whldi 
is  devoted  to  diat  class  ia  increaaed; 
We  have  suppoeed  the  amount  of  4h!a 
income  not  to  have  been  dtered ;  and 
it  foUows,  that  the  pari  whidiremahia 
as  the  income  of  toe  owners  of:  land 
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and  oipltal  must  be  diminished  as 
much  as  tli^  other  part  iff  inoreaaed. 
Henoe,  under  the  circumstances  we 
hate  summed^  the  rent  of  hmd  and  the 
prafita  of  stock  will  ML  . 
'  If,  on  the  other  hand,  fWmi  any  e^ 
posite  cause,  the  condition  of  the  &- 
'.  oourers  be  rendered  inferior  to  what  it 
•  waa  before,  the  part  which  they  re- 
•ceive  of  the  produce  of  the  year  be- 
comes leas,  Old  rent  and  profita  will 
be  proportionally  increased.  We  may 
observe,  that  here  the  rise  or  the  &U 
of  wagea  must  be  occasioned  by  some 
arbitrary  cause,  and  not  by  the  opera- 
tion of  any  of  those  circumstances 
which  usually  and  naturally  influence 
them.  If  the  labourer  receive  more, 
it  is  not  because  his  labour  is  really  of 
greater  ^ue,  and  the  empbyer  baa 
to  pay  a  hi^er  price  for  mat  whidi 
yields  to  bun  oniY  the  same  advant- 
ages, and  is  theremre  unaUe  to  reim- 
burse himself  the  additional  expense, 
at  which  the  labourer's  services  are 
J  procured.  In  audi  dreumstanoea  as 
.these,  the  doctrine  of  Mr  Ricardo  may 
:8afely  be  trusted  to.  While  the  in- 
come of  the  nation  remains  the  same, 
4t  is  impossible  for  general  improre- 
ment  to  take  place,  and  any  additional 
.emolument  given  to  one  class  must  be 
•taken  ftom  another. 

Let  us  next  suppose,  that  while  the 
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tion  as  before  to  the  reee^ta  of  the 
labourers,  will  beincraased  in  quantity, 
and  thus  every  member  of  the  society 
will  be  benefited. 

If,  on  theMmtrsry,  byanyunfor* 
tunate  dumge  of  dreumstances,  the 
produce  of  the  land  and  labour  ahould 
become  less,  while  the  quantity  .  oT 
capital,  and  the  number  of  kboniw 
era  continued  unaltered,  the  calamity 
would  not  be  confined  to  one  class,  bii 
would  extend  its  influence  to  idl  alike. 
"Hie  labourer  would  fuffisr  by  the 
scardty  and  CQUsequent  hig^  price  of 
every  artide,  and  l^  the  abdcenedde^ 
mand  fat  his  labour,  which  the  stag- 
nation of  trade  would  occaaion,  whSe 
the  fiurmer  and  the  manufkcturcr  would 
be  equally  impoverished,  by  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  quantity  of  the  produce 
yielded  by  their  capitala.  It  seema^ 
then,  that  all  the  inbafaitanta  of  a  coun^ 
try  will  profit,  at  the  same  time,  by  an 
extension  of  its  powera  of  production  ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  they  wiU 
all  suflfer  by  a  contradiction  of  those 
powers.  In  changea  of  dther  nature^ 
there  is  no  opposition  of  interests  a* 
monp;  the  diment  ranks  of  society, 
but  it  is  flnr  the  advantage  of  all,  and 
ought  to  be  the  otject  w  all,  to  pro- 
mote, as  mudi  as  possible,  the  former, 
and  to  ayert  the  latter. 
Reasoning  similar  to  that  made  uae 
number  of  labouim,  and  the  quantity  of  above,  may  be  applied  to  any  other 
of  capital  in  employment  remain  the  fluctuations  of  (ffice  occasioned  by 
same,  a  new  stimulus  is  given  to  com-  any^  other  causes.  If  the  labourer, 
merce,  the  fertility  of*  the  aoil  is  in-  while  he  does  the  ssme  work  aa  before, 
creased,  or  some  improved  modes  of  and  while  that  work  is  not  more  nr»- 
4ipplying  labour  to  agriculture  or  mann-    ductive,  or  of  greater  real  value  than 


.fietures  are  devised.  Any  of  these  cir< 
cumstanoea  will  render  the  labour  that 
is  employed  more  efiective,  and  the 
quantity  of  ita  produce  will  increase. 
Thus  the  whole  national  income  will 
be  angmei^ted,  and  each  of  the  three 
daasea  intb  which  aodety  is  divided, 
may,  without  injuring  the  others,  re* 
issive  for  its  Aare  a  greater  portion  of 
that  income,  a  greater  portion  of  the 
srhole  annnal^wth  of  necessariea  and 
comforts  than  it  enjoyed  before.  The 
labour  of  a  man  becomes  moro  valu- 
able firom  being  more  productive,  and, 
althou^  ita  price  in  money  may  not 
be  altmd,  yet  he  reodves,  in  return 
for  it,  a  greater  portioa  of  those  oom« 
modities,  which  have  become  more 
nkniifu],  and  therefore  dMaper.  At 
llie  same  time,  the  teeemta  of  the  own* 
tffl  of  land,  and  of  atock,  though  they 
will  perh^preserye  the  same  propor** 


before,  neverthdess  lecdves  greater 
wages  in  return,  his  condition  is  im- 
proyed,  and  the  profita  of  hia  master 
are  abridged,  and,  whenever  this  is  the 
caae,  high  wagea  will  ocoaakm  low  pro* 
fits.  But  when,  by  any  improvement 
in  our  aystem,  Uie  labour  of  an  indi- 
vidual becomes  more  efifective,  or  the 
actual  produce  of  his  labour  becomes 
greater ;  then,  if  the  increase  of  his 
wagea  only  keep  pace  widi  the  increase 
in  the  real  value  and  utility  of  his  ser- 
vioBs^  what  he  gsins  is  no  men  than 
a  just  share  rf  tihe  aeenenl  profit  thai 
haa  accrued  ftom  the  .improveiMnt, 
and  a  share  which  leavca  anlBcieiH  to 
afihrd  to  hia  employer  an  equal  parti* 
dpation. 

The  circumstances  thai  have  a  tcttd- 
esinr  to  increaae  the  prodneliye  power 
uf  bbonr,  and  thus  to  occasion  a  ai- 


multaneoua  adfand  of  wages  and  pvo* 
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'fitly  9M  more-  munttoitty  flud  ox  nkvB 
fireqnent  oeeuiieiice,  than  mjdit>  at  a 
HaX  gbnce,  be  imag^necL  They  cam* 
priae  amm^prt  them  ahniMit  every  thine 
•liiat  can  oontribate  to  the  weahh  and 
jpiuBpeiiiy  of  a  ooantry,  and  will  be 
fimnd  to  enat  whesever  that  proapeii* 
ty  is  Incraunng. 

Tlni8y  if  any  artide  that  ia  manu* 
fictored  fbr  exportation,  experiiteoe  an 
•dvanoe  of  prioe  in  the  foiem  maikety 
the  qumtity  of  fiirdgn  promioethat  ia 
xeoeiTed  in  ezdiange  for  it  ia  increased. 
Tlnia  fordgn  prodnee  is  acquired  by 
the  labonr  of  tnoee  who  are  empbyed 
in  the  mannfiustuze  of  the  article  in 
quertion,  and  the  poduce  of  that  la- 
boor  is  thereftre  in  fiict  increased. 
This  increaaeSy  at  the  aame  time,  the 
vahie  of  the  labonr,  and  the  profits  of 
the  stock  empbyed  in  that  brandi  of 
trade ;  and,  aa  such  an  increase  in  one 
biancfa  necessarily  communicates  itself 
to  othen,  the  consequence  will  be  a 
gcnersl  riaeof  wages  and  profits,  to  an 
extent  ptmiorticmed  to  the  amount  of 
the  mannmetnre  in  which  the  advance 
of  priee  had  taken  phwx,  and  to  the 
amount  of  that  advance. 

If,  by  the  aj^lication  of  improved 
ma^inery,  the  labonr  devoted  either 
to  agriculture,  or  to  any  species  of 
manufiMstnie,  be  enabled  to  eTOCt  more 
than  iteould  befiire,  the  productive 


power  of  that  labonr  ia  inenaaed.  It 
18  not,  however,  in  these  two  cases 
only,  that  the  same  efl[^  takea  phce. 
Every  newroad  or  canal  that  is  made, 
every  wise  legisktive  regulatkm,  the 
Institution  of  banka  and  post  offices  ; 
and,  in  short,  every  conceivable  do* 
mestic  improvement,  by  saving  labour, 
by  encouraging  enterprise  and  Indus* 
tnr,  and  by  quickening  the  circulation 
of  a^ital,  enables  the  nation  to  ac* 
quire,  with  the  same  expenditure  of 
capitidand  labour,  a  greater  income, 
and,  therefore,  affiirds  a  more  liberal  al- 
lowance both  for  wages  and  for  profits. 
The  preceding  remarks  are  sufficient 
to  ahew,  that  the  cases  in  which  pro- 
fits  and  wajzes  advance  and  fall  toge- 
ther, are  far  too  numerous,  and  too 
important  to  be  left  out  of  Uie  calcu- 
lation, in  establishing  a  general  rule. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  decide,  whether 
high  or  low  profits  are  moat  fluently 
the  concomitants  of  high  warn ;  but 
it  ia  dear,  that  there  ia  no  sudi  neces- 
sary and  invariable  relation  between 
them  aahas  been  imagined;  and,  that 
in  a  country  where  national  industry 
is  progressive,  there  is  ample  scope  for 
the  improvement  of  the  condition  of 
the  labouring  orders,  without  devoting 
to  them  so  much  as  to  impoverish  the 
holders  of  capital,  or  to  check  the  spirit 
of  commercial  enterprize. 
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It  ia  one  of  the  many  bad  reeulta 
firom  a  system  thoroughly  bad— that  no 
exaggeration  of  ita  e^ls  is  hdd  extra- 
vagant— ^Upon  a  pure  question  of  de- 
grees there  is  nothing  which  can  much 
stimakte  the  snnerficialobaerver  to  any 
soenrate  research ;  and  there  ia  a  pro- 
portionable focifity  preaented  fbr  mia- 
rmeaentation— 'for  disguise— and  for 
wholesale  exaggeration.  The  oonsd- 
oosness  that  the  moat  fkvourable  state* 
ment  must  terminate-  in  oonfossing  a 
very  large  amount  of  evil— encourages 
the  ill-diaposed  to  obtrude  upon  toe 
pubKe  ear  thegrooseat  mia-atatementa ; 
whOit  the  asme  conadousnesa  dia- 
heartena  the  patrmtic  fhwn  steppfaig 
forward  to  reout  them.— From  this 
cause  it  ia  that  we  find  ao  many  exM- 
ntatkua^  the  evila connected  wiw 
the  Paor  Lawa.  One  part  (and  that 
unftiftiinatdy  the  sreateat  part)  is  in- 
deed not  BuaceptilMe  of  much  exagger 
i;  the  tendency  of  these  bwsto 


degrade  the  most  numerous  class  of 
the  English  population— cannot  be 
rated  too  high :  but  thdr  direct  action 
upon  the  national  wealth;  and  more 
especially  their  pressure  upon  the  land- 
ed interest,  is  doubtless  very  greatly 
overrated ;  indeed  oflen  so  greatly  that 
it  ia  eaay  to  read,  in  the  expresdons 
used,  and  in  the  numerical  estimatea 
assumed,  a  dispodtkm  to  inflame  and 
irritate  the  public  mind  as  by  a  picture 
of  oppression  rather  than  to  direet  the 
attention  and  the  cares  of  the  enlight- 
ened upon  a  national  misfbrtune.— 
With  respect  to  the  number  of  thoae 
who  reoelve  paridi  aadatance^  (that  ia 
to  aay,  indudve  of  thoae  who  reodve 
the  smaOeat  occaakmd  assistance  no 
less  than  of  thoae  who  derive  ihdr 
whole  aupport  from  their  paiidi)  it 
is  estimated,  upon  better  wammt  than 
any  contradiction  can  dum,  at  nine 
hundred  thousand  persons.  The  a- 
mount  of  assistanoe  given  is  estimated 
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ftrettv  certainly  at  eig^t  millioiiB;  of 
which  sum  one  quarter  is  spent  in 
kw  expenses  snd  tne  expenses  of  ro- 
movaL  Kow,  since  the  main  eril  of 
the  present  system  lies  in  its  action 
w^asL  the  mond  and  social  condition  of 
the  people,  H  is  of  fiu:  moee  imjpoEt* 
ance  towards  a  just  oon^arison  or  our 
present  state  with  our  state  in  any 
abnner  period— 40  detennine  tlie  pro- 
portion of  the  population  whidi  re* 
ceives  support  raan  the  pn^Nxrtion  of 
the  national  income  whicn  is  received. 
Taking  then  the  period  of  the  revoke 
tion  in  1688  fin:  (»e  term  in  the  com* 
{larison  and  tlie  present  year  as  the 
other,— we  shall  find  that  in  the  former 
period  there  were,  according  to  the 
calculation  of  Gregory  King,  (approved 
by  Davenant  and  checked  by  a  variety 
of  collateral  evidence,)  four  hundred 
thousand  families  in  a  state  of  pau- 
perism :  now,  if  we  assign  three  per- 
sons and  a  quarter  to  Mdi  fiumly  ^a 
remarkable  tow  estimate)  we  shall 
obtain  a  total  of  thirteen  hundred 
thousand  for  the  number  of  those  who 
at  that  day  received  parish  assistance. 
To  these  are  to  be  added  a  vagrant 
population  estimated  by  King  at  thirty 
thousand;  many  of  whom  drew  parisn 
allowances,  and  all  of  whom  (especially 
the  gypsies)  burdened  the  landed  pro- 
perty more  or  less.  The  total  number 
of  paupers  therefore  in  1688,  accord- 
ing to  a  low  calculation,  exceeded  a 
million  by  three  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand:  the  total  number  in  1818 
&11  short  of  a  million  by  one  hundred 
thousand.  So  much  for  the  absoluU 
number:  now  then  for  the  relaiive 
number ;  that  is,  the  number  in  rela- 
tion to  the  whole  population.  It  was 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second 
that  the  national  attention  was  first 
exdted  to  political  arithmetic;  uid,  if 
the  speculations  of  that  day  are  some- 
times bottomed  upon  narrow  princi- 
ples, they  are  at  any  rate  distinguished 
for  accuracy  of  detail;  and  among  them 
more  especially  was  King  so  distin- 
guished. Now  this  writer  computes 
the  English  population  in  1688,  at  one 
million  three  hundred  and  forty-nine 
thousand^  five  hundred  and  eigbty-six 
families;  that  is,  allowing  an  average 
of  4-one«thirteenth  head  to  a  toiily, 
five  million,  five  hundred  thousands 
Ave  hundred  and  twenty  souls.  Eng- 
land not  bein^  then  umted  with  Soot^ 
landi  this  estimate  of  course  includes 
only  Snghind  proper  and  the  prindv 


palityofWaki.  In  ICTIS  sre  dsem  It 
towfid  to  assome  ^e  pomdatioBof  the 
same  parte  of  the  isumd  as  fiiU  eaaA 
to  eleven  miBions;  a.e.a8justdon0le. 
With  these  totals  of  popdiation  ooaiii 
pare  their  remetive  proportion  of  pan* 
pars;  and  it  wifl  appear  diat  the 
paupers  constituted  not  nmdi  Um 
than  a  fourth  part  of  the  whole  na« 
tk>n  in  1688,  and  ■omfthftig  lesi 
than  a  twdHh  part  in  ISIS.  De« 
duct  about  one  nnndred  and  ei^ty 
lihonsand  persons  from  the  pomdaticni 
in  1688,  and  the  panners  wdllie  just 
Ihe  fourth  part.  And  on  the  popuhu- 
tion  of  1818  there  is  a  sniDlna  of  two 
hundred  thousand  towaros  reducing 
the  proportion  to  a  thirteen^.  Taking 
however  the  present  populiOion  at  only 
ten  nnUums,  eight  handsed  thousand  ; 
then  we  may  say  that  at  this  day  every 
twelftti  person  receives  narish  aasiBt- 
ance,  whikt  at  the  renmilioa  neatlT 
every  firarth  person  received  p«u 
aasistance.  And  be  it  observed  that^ 
if  you  transfer  the  question  fimn  per« 
sons  to  fionilies,  then  tiie  prapsrtMni 
becomes  very  considerably  more  than 
one-fourth,  and  nearer  to  one-thiid.— » 
About  eiAt  twenty-sevenths  is  ob- 
viously the  true  proportion.  WItii 
respect  to  the  proportion  of  the  mi- 
tional  income  whicn  was  employed  at 
eadi  period  upon  the  support  of  paa^i 
pers,  we  shall  not  here  discuss  that 
point ;  because  in  order  to  support  onr 
positions,  we  should  find  it  necessary  to 
anticipate  some  elaborate  calculatwna 
which  will  be  introduced  more  properiy 
into  a  regular  disquisition  thim  into  m 
slight  notice  such  as  this ;  moreover  we 
have  not  at  present  qiace  sufficient 
for  the  purpose.  Generally,  howevar, 
we  shall  remark  that  these  four  hun- 
dred thousand  families  drew  their  chief 
support  from  the  poor  rates,  and 
from  charitable  fUnds;  in  short,  they 
lived  chiefly  upon  charity,  the  mcyor 
part  of  wmch  was  drawn  from  the 
landed  property.  Now  the  yearly  ex* 
pense  of  the  very  poorest  fomily  (of 
a^  heads)  was,  at  the  RevolutiixH 
seven  pounds  six  shillings  and  three 
pence  (or  f<Nrty-five  shillings  a-vear 
for  each  person).  Three  hunored 
thousand  pounds  of  the  whole  sum 
necessary  for  all  the  paupos  was  sup- 
posed to  be  raised  by  "  the  aoaidenud 
diarities  in  the  streets  and  at  doors." 
The  sum  so  levied  foil  perhaps  km 
upon  the  landed  interest  than  any 
otner :  but  thi%sun)  was  no  doubt  aU 
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absorbed  by  the  mere  Inxtuaoiu  way 
of  living  oomnum  amongst  street  va« 
gruite  ;  even  the  rural  yagmnts  were 
floppoeed  to  spend  fonr  pounds  a  head 
annually.  Deduct  however  one»tyrd 
of  die  money  ndaed  by  casual  alms* 
givh^  fiora  the  total  sum  necessary 
on  account  of  paupars^  and  it  may  be 
safely  affirmed  that  five-«xths  of  the 
icmamder  fell  upon  the  landed  pro* 
petty*  .  In  1088^  nom  every  te8ti<* 
raony,  there  is  sufficient  ground  ibv 
assuming  (with  Davenant)  the  total 
landed  rantal  of  Endand  to  be  fbuiw 
teen  millioiu;  and  ttie  total  aggregate 
iBcane  of  England  from  all  sources  to 
be  tetgr^fimr  millionfl.  We  shall  not 
heritate  to  affirm  that  the  aggregate 
income  of  Great  Britain  at  llus  day  is 
8}  tanea  greater  than  the  inceme  of 
Sne^uid  in  1688«  Andrea  to  the  ter« 
ritorial  revenue  of  England  (including 
afl  diat  properly  oomea  under  that 
name)  as  distinct  ftom  die  oommer* 
dai  revenue  &C.9— it  was  valued  at 
the  end  of  the  last  century  as  high  as 
7  one-seventh  timea  greater  than  the 
landed  rental  of  1688;  and  diat  too, 
cxdaaivdy  of  mines  and  finests.  The 
sum  of  eight  milliona  therefore,  how« 
ever  laqpe  a  sum  absolutely,  is  no  ways 
dispropwrtionately  laige  in  reladon  to 
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the  fbnd  Atim  which  it  luriftea.  In  the 
first  years  of  the  reign  of  Gecxge  L, 
a  full  century  ago,  the  paupers  were 
fifteen  hundred  thousand;  and  they 
were  supposed  to  coat  annually  in  direct 
]ipar-rates  (including  occasional  chari« 
ties)  twenjj  shillinff»  a  head  upon  an 
average,  llie  landed  rental  is  now  six 
times  the  amount  of  that  in  171d-Hea« 
But  the  poor  rates  are  certainly  not 
six  times  the  amount  ef  the  poor  mtoa 
in  1715^-40.  That  die  poor  rates  beat 
heavily  u^xm  the  landed  property  must 
be  admitted:  diat  they  bear  moie 
heavily  than  in  remote  peiioda  osrw 
tainly  does  not  appear.  Moreover,  two 
out  of  the  ei^t  millions  raised  aie 
spent,  not  ujpon  die  poor,  but  in  de« 
Kuding  the  rights  and  claims  of  paridic 
as  arising  out  ef  the  bw  of  setdement, 
8ec. ;  or  upon  removal  of  paupers  to 
remote  parishes.  This  last  expense  is 
necessarily  incKased  by  our  modem 
fkcilides  for  travelling,  which  encouf* 
ra^  people  to  emigrate  in  connexion 
with  the  attracdons  held  out  by  the 
manu&cturing districts:  and  both  this 
and  the  law  expenses  may  increase, 
and  have  increased,  without  implying 
any  proportionate  increase  in  pauper- 
ism orin  its  causes. 
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Whulx  we  are  so  often  called  upon  in 
dus  wordy  age^  to  admire  books  more 
for  the  language  than  fo  the  informal 
don  they  contain,  it  sometimes  hap« 
pens,  tmNt  the  interesting  fiicts  com« 
mmdcated  gready  surpass  both  the 
style  and  the  temper,  which  accom- 
pany dieir  disdosure.  This,  indeed, 
IS  more  especially  and  firequendy  the 
esse  in  travels.  Scholars  are  seldom 
found  out  of  their  own  country,  and 
the  few  that  areacdve  enough  to  pere- 
giinate,  may  yet  lack  the  needfidcour* 
m  of  autnonhip.  Mr  Bowdich,  on 
thecontimy,  has  no  such  fears.  He 
has  no  distrust  whatever  of  his  own 
cleverness.  With  lltde  knowled^  of 
composition,  he  is  perpetually  aiming 
atfinewridng;  and  the  very  great  in- 
terest we  have  fek  in  perusing  his  vo- 
lume, has  been  most  ^oTokingly  abat- 
ed by  his  gaudy  verbiage  and  eternal 
egotism.  This  vanity,  ridiculous  e- 
nough  when  confined  to  mere  personal 


pretensions,  becomes  doubly  oficnsive 
in  assuming  the  tone  of  pompous  and 
malevolent  censure.  We  see  no  earth- 
ly reason  why  Mr  James,  the  superior 
of  the  mission,  should  be  held  up  by. 
Mr  Bowdich  to  public  and  most  mvi- 
dious  remark.  That  the  governor 
of  Cape  Ooast  Casde  did  not  think 
ineanly  of  Mr  James's  qualificadons, 
is  abundandy  evident,  from  his  letter 
of  instructions  to  that  gendeman,  in 
which  he  says :  "  I  have  every  reason 
to  bdieve,  mat  firom  your  long  expe- 
rience in  this  country,  and  your  know- 
led^  of  the  manners  and  habits  of  the 
nation^  it  (the  embassy)  will  termi- 
nate in  a  manner  highly  creditable  to 
yourself,  and  eventiuJly  prove  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  tlie  commerdid 
mterest  of  Great  Britain."  Mr  Boww 
dich,  it  appears  from  the  same  letter^ 
vras  merely  sent  to  make  scientific  ob- 
servadons.  Scsrcely,  however,  had 
they  commenced  then:  journey  towards 
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Aishatitee,  before  the  ambition  of  Mr 
Bowdich  breaks  out  in  very  captious 
complaints  against  Mr  James.  He  is 
always  accused  of  being  last  upon  the 
route  ;  and  this  is  mentioned^  not  with 
the  indifierent  feeling  whidi  such  a 
trivial  matter  mi^t  dmand,  but  with 
angry  and  magisterial  reprehension* 
Mr  James  may  have  deserved  some 
portion  of  blame,  and  periuq^  was 
really  wanting  in  firmness  in  manaff* 
ing  the  pakven  with  these  hritslue 
wSl  untractable  Ashantees;  but  stiU, 
we  oannot  condemn  him  wholly  with* 
out  having  his  own  statement  of  the 
case.  At  all  events,  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  pronounce  Mr  Bowdich's  conduct 
arrogant  and  ungenerous  to  his  feIlow« 
envoy  and  superior  officer.  The  nar« 
rative,  moreover,  did  not  need  this 
obtmaiott  of  personal  squabbles.  It  was 
quite  enough  for  the  public  to  know, 
mat  Mr  Bowdich  superseded  Mr 
James. 

Here  we  shall  dismiss  the  suljectof 
the  author,  and  proceed  to  a  fiur  more 
gratefol  task—the  detail  of  the  valu- 
able and  interesting  information  af- 
forded us  in  his  volume ;  not,  however, 
without  adding,  that  we  think  his  ar« 
rangement  very  immethodicaL 

Bosman  and  Barbot  mention  the 
Ashantees  as  first  heard  of  by  Euro- 
peans, about  the  year  1 700.  In  1807, 
an  Ashantee  army  reached  the  coast 
for  the  first  time ;  again  in  1811,  and 
a  third  time  in  1 8 1 6.  These  invasiona 
inflicted  the  greatest  miseries  on  the 
Fantees,  Famine  followed  thpse  de- 
vastations, and  even  Cape  Coast  Castle 
was  much  endangered  by  the  long 
blockade  of  the  last  inroad.  The  A- 
fHcan  committee  authorized  the  local 
government  to  venture  an  embassy  to- 
wards conciliating  so  powerM  a  mo- 
narch as  the  king  of  Ashantee.  In 
consequence  of  which,  the  mission  in 
question  was  despatched.  It  consisted 
of  Mr  James,  conductor;  Mr  Bowdich; 
Mr  Hutchison,  writer ;  and  Mr  Ted- 
Me,  suigeon ;  accompanied  with  Ash- 
antee guides,  and  other  suitable  at- 
tendants. The  mission  left  Cape  Coast 
Castle  on  the  23d  of  AdiU  1817.  The 
Fantee  country,  through  which  it  first 
passed,  is  fhiitAiI  in  its  soil,  and  often 
picturesque  in  scenery,  but  stOl  suf- 
fering and  desolate  from  the  depreda- 
tions of  its  enemies.  The  face  of  the 
country,  however,  improved,  when  the 
mission  left  Mansue,  the  last  of  the 
Fantee  towns.    Prasus,  the  first  town 
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in  the  Asaln  tenitory,  presented  a- 
wide  and  dean  street  of  ti^erablv  re- 
gular houses ;  the  hihabitants,  cheer- 
nil  and  dean,  hospitably  sainted  the 
mission.  The  first  Ashantee  croom, 
(village)  was  Quesha;  after  quitting 
which,  Uie  party  arrived  at  Fohmannee, 
once  a  very  considerable  town.  The 
mission  aUwped  there,  at  the  request 
of  a  venerable  old  man,  who  rmled 
his  guests  with  palm  wine  and  Sruit. 
His  maaners  were  pleasing.  His  llfo, 
however,  was  forfeited  to  some  super- 
stitious observance.  He  convened 
dieerfhllv,  congratukted  himself  with 
seeing  white  men  before  he  died.  Hk 
head  anived  at  Coomassie  the  day  af- 
ter the  mission  had  reached  thai 
phoel  At  Oadawasee  there  was  a 
messenger  fimn  the  kmg,  exprasing 
his  regret  that  the  mission  had  come 
up  in  the  rainy  season;— his  SMjesty 
sent  them  a  present  of  a  sheen,  fbr^ 
yams,  and  two  ounces  of  golcL  The 
mission  entered  Coomassie,  (capital  of 
Ashantee,)  on  the  19th  of  May.  It 
passed  under  a  fotish,  or  sacrifice  of  a 
dead  sheep,  wrapped  up  in  red  silk, 
and  suspended  between  two  loStf 
poles.  It  was  met  by  upwards  of 
6000  people,  chiefly  warriors,  with  the 
discoraant  din  of  horns,  drums,  rat- 
tles, and  gong-gongs;  an  incessant 
dischaige  (n  musketry,  and  a  confusion 
of  flogs,  Ei^lish,  Dutch,  and  Danish.. 
The  dress  of  the  captains  was  a  war- 
cap,  with  gilded  rams'-homs  project- 
ing in  front,  and  the  sides  extended  by 
immense  plumes  of  eagle  feathers. 
Their  vest  was  of  red  dodi,  cover- 
ed with  fetishes,  or  chains  in  gold 
and  silver,  intermixed  with  small  brass 
bells,  the  horns  and  tafls  of  anifaials, 
shells,  and  knives,  long  leopard  tafls 
hung  down  their  backs.  They  wore 
loose  cotton  trowsers,  with  immense 
boots  of  dull  red  leather,  and  fastened 
by  small  chains  to  their  cartoucfa  or 
waist-belts.  A  small  quiver  of  poison*- 
ed  arrows  hung  from  the  right  wrist, 
and  thev  hdd  a  long  iron  chain  be- 
tween their  teeth,  widi  a  scrap  of 
Moorish  writing  affixed  to  the  end  of 
it.  A  small  spear  was  in  the  left  hand, 
covered  with  red  doth  and  silk  teasels. 
Their  blade  countenances  hdp;htened 
the  strange  efibct  of  this  attire,  and 
completed  a  figure  scarcel]^  human. 

The  streets  through  wluch  the  mis* 
sion  passed  towards  the  palace,  were 
crammed  with  people,  aU  impatient  to 
behold  white  men  for  the  first  time* 
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n'  (4U«f  mi^jntnlit)  pined 
liy  wkk  tMr  traiiia,  ««d  the  litQds  of 
BMui^  cMi^NMed  chicfl  jT  of  horns  and 
fctn,  plagred  with  ioim  dflgree  of  oon- 
est  and  wiki  oidody*  ^^'■■^  ^uu* 
Wdhs,  mad?  to  liae  and  uk  ftma 
tejerkiii0iof  the  bamien,  andfiuu 
mifatg  aromid.  vefVeihed  the  air,  d* 
mat  sidRioatiBg,  from  a  burniiig  ami 
aaddoodsof  wt  A  moat  inhaman 
ipaetade  then  pieatfited  itaelf.  It  was 
a  nan  vdkom  they  were  tormenting 
ynviena  to  aacrifice.  Hia  hands  wen 
pjnioned  behind  htm,  a  knife  wn  paa- 
•ed  thvoogh  his  cheeks,  to  which  his 
Ufa  wen  noosed  like  a  figon  of  8 ; 
one  ear  was  cat  off  and  earrifd  befon 
him,  the  other  hung  to  his  head  by  a 
small  bit  of  akin  ;  mere  wen  wToral 
flBsfaea  in  his  back,  and  a  knife  waa 
tttmst  nnder  each  ahoalder-Uade;  he 
wmled,  with  a  cordpaand  through 
hb  noae,  by  men  disfigured  with  im« 
mean  o^K  of  shaggy  black  skins.  On 
the  amindof  the  mission  to  an  an- 
dienee  of  the  king»  maasy  gold  or- 
namenta  glisteiied  in  erery  direction. 
JfoEe  thtti  sn  hundred  bands  bunt 
fitth  at  onoe,  with  the  peculiar  ain 
of  their  several  chiefs.  TheombieUaa, 
or  canomea,  wen  made  ei  the  moat 
shewy  ooths  and  ailks,  and  crowned 
at  the  top  with  creaoenta,  pdicana,  &e. 
Ihe  atate  hammocks  were  vaiaed  in 
the  rear;  the  cuahioBs  and  pillows 
were  oorered  with  crimson  taffeta,  and 
the  lidiest  cloths  hung  over  the  sides. 
The  king's  messengen,  with  golden 
brent  pbtes,  made  way  for  the  mia- 
liott,  preceded  hy  the  cann  and  the 
Sn^^isli  fl|9.  The  caboceers,  with 
thor  piincipal  attendants,  wore  Ashan- 
tic  dotha  of  extravagant  value,  from 
tibecoatly  fbreign  ailks,  which  had  been 
oaravelled  to  weave  diem  into  all  the 
vaiJeliea  of  colour  and  pattern.  They 
were  iarae  and  heavy,  and  thrown  over 
the  ahomder  like  the  Roman  tqga ;  a 
small  silk  fillet  endrded  their  templea. 
Some  wore  necklaces  of  aggry  beada, 
or  of  maaay  sold  intricately  wrought 
A  band  of  gold  and  beads  endrded  the 
knee,  (kni^ts  of  the  garter,  we  pre- 
sume 1)  smalldrdes  of  gold,  like  gui« 
nen,  rings,  and  casts  of  animals,  wen 
strung  round  their  andes ;  their  son- 
dak  wen  of  green,  red,  and  delicatdy 
white  leather;  maniUasandrude  lumps 
of  ridi  gdd  dang^  from  their  1^ 
wrists,  imicfa  woe  so  heavily  laden  as 
to  be  supported  on  the  head  of  some  of 
their  handsomest  boys;  golden  and 
Vol.  V. 


diver  pipes  and  cann  dasded  the  eye 
in  every  diractkm ;  wolvn  and  ramsT 
heads,  n  Isfffe  as  life,  and  east  in  gold, 
hung  from  their  awordi^  handles,  the 
Uadn  of  which  wore  shaped  Mke  round 
bOla,  and  wen  rualed  in  bkHid;  thdt 
large  drums  were  braeed  about  with 
the  thigh-»bonn  of  their  eneauea,  and 
ornamented  with  their  akuBs.  Behind 
the  chdra  of  the  ehiefe  stood  tfadr 
handsomest  youths,  habited  much  us 
the  same  costly  style.  Finely^grown 
giris  stood  bdund  the  chain  of  some, 
with  silver  bnins.  Their  stods  Qtkm 
boriondy  carved,  and  with  two  luge 
bells  attadied  to  them)  wereconspi* 
caottdy  jdaced  on  the  heads  of  m* 
vDuritn ;  and  crowda  of  younger  boya 
vren  seated  around  flouridiing  eSt^ 
phant's  tails,  corioudy  mounted.  The 
vnrrion  mt  on  the  ground  don  to 
these.  Their  capa  were  made  of  die 
skin  of  the  pangolin  and  leopard,  the 
tails  hawng  down  behind  ;  their  csihi 
touch  belts  (composed  of  small  gonrda) 
wereemboaaed  with  red  shells,  widi 
small  bran  bells  hung  to  them;  on 
their  hipa  and  dioulden  waa  a  duafter 
of  knives.  Iron  chdns  and  cdlan 
dignified  the  most  daring,  who  were 
prouder  of  them  than  of  gold.  The 
aidn  of  their  fiicn,  and  alao  dieir 
amis,  wen  cuiioudy  painted  in  long 
white  atreaks,  having  the  ropearsnn 
of  armour.  The  ai^t  of  the  Moon 
affi>rdiSd  the  first  genenl  divereity  of 
dres.  There  were  seventeen  aupe* 
rion  arranged  in  large  doaka  of  white 
aatin,  riduy  trimmed  with  spang^ 
embroiderv ;  their  shirts  and  trowaew 
were  of  ailk,  and  their  large  turbaaa 
of  white  muslin  were  stiidded  with 
bordera  of  variegated  atoon ;  their  aU 
tendanta  won  red  etupB  and  tnrbans^ 
and  km^  white  shirta,  which  hung 
over  theur  trowsers.  As  the  miaskm 
passed,  they  (the  Moon)  dowly,  and 
with  moat  malignant  acowl,  raiaed 
their  eyes  firom  the  ground.  In  jmm 
ing  the  prindpd  officere  of  the  king^a 
housdiold,  the  chamberlain,  the  gold-i 
horn-blower,  the  captain  of  the  mea- 
aengere,  the  captain  fer  royal  exeeu* 
turns,  the  captun  of  the  market,  the 
keeper  of  the  royal  burial  ground,  and 
the  master  of  the  band,  ttt,suiroiuided 
by  aretinue  8ndrolendonr,diat  beapoke 
the  dignity  and  importance  of  their 
offices.  B^on  the  code  was  disphqFod 
quantity  of  masqr  silver  plate^ 
bowls,  wuters,  codfee-pots,  t8n« 
and  a  very  Inge  veaid  with 
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lieftvy  handks  and  dawedfeet,  made 
qipveDtly  to  hold  inoenae.  There  waa 
a  Portugaeae  inaoription  on  one  pieoe^ 
and  the  regalia  aeemed  for  the  moat 
pifft  of  that  ooontry'a  mann&cture. 
The  execationer,  of  gigantic  aixe,  wore 
amaaaygold  hatchet  on  lua  hreaat; 
and  the  execatkm-atool  waa  held  he- 
five  him,  clothed  in  blood,  and  partly 
eoyered  with  a  caul  of  fitt ! !  The 
kintf'a  four  lingiuata  were  encircled 
witE  oorreaponding  aplendoor,  and 
thenr  insiffnia,  gold  canea,  were  elevat- 
ed in  all  diiectiona  tied  in  bundlea  like 
ftaoea.  The  blow-nan,  boxea,  acalea, 
and  weighta  of  the  keeper  of  the  trea- 
sury, were  of  aolid  gold,  andostenta- 
tiowy  diaplayed.  The  roannera  of 
the  kmg  were  nujeatic,  yet  oourteoua. 
He  did  not  allow  anrpnae  to  ruffle  for 
a  moment  the  oompoaure  of  the  roo- 
nardi.  He  appeared  to  be  about 
thirty-eight  yeara  of  age,  of  a  benevo- 
lent countenance,  and  inclined  to  cor- 
pilence.  He  wore  a  fillet  of  aggry 
beada  about  his  temples,  and  had  on  a 
necklace  of  gold  cock-apur  sheila  strung 
by  their  Itfgeat  enda,  and  over  hia 
right  shoulder  a  red  ailk  cord,  sus- 
pending three  sapphires  cased  in  gold ; 
his  braoeleta  were  the  richest  mixture 
of  beads  and  gold,  and  his  fingers  were 
covered  with  rings ;  his  cloth  waa  of  a 
dark^pgreen  ailk ;  a  pointed  diadem  waa 
degantlv  painted  in  white  on  hia  fore- 
he^,  alao  a  pattern  reaembling  an 
epaulet  on  eadi  shoulder,  and  an  or- 
nament like  a  full-blown  rose,  one  leaf 
nring  above  another,  till  it  covered  the 
whole  of  hia  hreaat;  hia  kneebanda 
were  of  aggrv  beads,  and  his  ande- 
atrings  of  gold  oniaments  of  the  most 
delicate  workmanship,  small  drums, 
sankos,  stools,  swords,  guns,  and  birda 
dnsteied  together ;  hia  aandals  of  a 
aoft  white  leather,  were  emboaaed 
acioea  the  inatep  band,  with  small  gold 
and  ailver  cases  of  sapphirea.  He  waa 
aeated  on  a  low  chair,  richly  ornament- 
ed with  gold  ;  he  wore  a  pair  of  gold 
castaneta  on  hia  finger  and  thumb, 
which  he  clapped  to  enforce  silence. 
The  belts  of  nia  guards  behind  hia 
chair  were  cased  in  gold,  and  covered 
with  small  jaw-bonea  of  the  aame  me- 
tal. The  elephants'  tails,  waving  like 
a  small  dond  before  him,  were  spangled 
with  gold.  Hia  eunuch  presided  over 
these  attendanta,  wearing  only  one 
masay  piece  of  gold  about  his  neck. 
The  royal  atool,  entirely  cased  in  go]d> 
was  di^liyed  under  a  splendid  um^ 
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brdla,  witfi  drama,  sankoa,  homa,  and 
varioua  musical  inatrumenta,  cased  in 
gold ;  laii^e  drdea  of  gold  hung  hy 
scarlet  doth  horn  the  swords  of  state, 
the  sheaths,  aa  wdl  as  the  handlea  of 
which  were  also  cased;  hatcheta  of 
the  aame  were  also  intermixed  with 
fhem ;  the  breasts  of  the  ocrahs  and 
varioua  attendanta  were  adorned  with 
large  stars,  stoob,  crescents,  and  gov- 
aamer  winea  of  aolid  odd.  The  mis- 
sion paracled  through  this  blazing 
acene,  and  waa  aeat^  under  a  tree  at 
some  distance,  to  receive  theoompti- 
menta  of  the  whole  train.  The  dueft 
dismounted  when  they  arrived  within 
thirty  yarda  distance ;  then*  prind^ 
captaina  presented  them  with  gold 
lumded  swords,  a  body  of  addiers  fol- 
lowed with  their  arma  reversed ;  then 
came  their  banda  and  gold  canes,  pipes, 
and  elephanta'  tails.  The  chief,  widi 
a  amall  body-guard,  under  his  um- 
brella, waa  generally  supported  around 
the  waist  by  the  handa  of  the  favourite 
alave,  while  captains  shouted  dose  to 
his  ear  hia  warlike  deeda  and  powerftil 
epitheta,  (atrong  names,)  wmch  were 
rdterated  with  stentorian  voice  by  the 
aurrounding  multitude.  The  young 
caboceera,  many  not  more  than  five  or 
aix  years  of  age,  overweighed  by  oma- 
menta,  were  carried  in  the  same  atyle. 
Amongst  others,  the  grandson  of  Chee- 
boo  was  pointed  out,  whom  the  Idntf 
had  generoualy  placed  on  the  atOM 
(throne  or  inhetitanoe)  of  his  perfidious 
enemy.  A  band  of  fttish  men,  or 
priesta,  wheded  round  and  round  aa 
they  passed,  with  surprising  vdodty. 
Manner  waa  aa  various  aa  ornament. 
Some  danced  by  with  irresistible  buf- 
foonery, some  with  a  gesture  of  de- 
fiance. One  distinguiahed  cabooeer 
performed  the  war-dance  before  the 
mission  with  a  large  spear,  whidi 
grazed  them  at  every  bound  he  made  ; 
but  the  greater  number  passed  by  with 
order  and  dignity,  aome  alipping  one 
aandal,  some  both,  aome  turning  round 
after  having  taken  each  of  the  misaion 
by  the  hand ;  the  attendants  of  others 
kndt  before  them,  throwing  dust  upon 
their  heads;  and  die  Moors  apporentlv 
vouchsafed  a  blessing.  The  king^ 
messengers,  with  their  long  hair  hang- 
ing in  twists  like  a  mop,  used  but 
little  ceremony  in  hurrying  by  this 
transient  procession,  yet  it  was  nearly 
dght  o'clock  before  the  king  ap- 
proached. 
It  was  a  bea^^tify  8tar*lig^t  night. 


sod 
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the  tondm  dkpkyed  the  splen- 
of  his  vQgiJuL  The  flkulls  of 
thiee  Banda  cabooeen,  yrbo  had  been 
the  king's  most  obstinate  enemwa, 
adoned  the  hosest  drum:  the  Te»- 
aels  in  which  we  boys  diroed  their 
toKhci  were  of  sold.  The  Jang  stc^ 
fed  to  inquire  tne  names  of  the  mis- 
ibon  a  aeeond  time,  and  to  wish  good 
isifj^t ;  hia  address  was  mild  and  de- 
liberate; he  was  followed  by  his  aunts, 
sistm,  and  others  of  his  fimiily,  all 
with  rows  of  £ne  gold  chains  about 
their  necks.  The  number  of  warriors 
appealed  to  be  about  30,000. 

We  scaroely  know  how  to  give  an 
account  of  the  first  palaver  with  the 
king,  without  introducing  the  angry 
and  contentious  tempers  and  expres- 
sions of  Mr  Bowdich.  However,  we 
shell  confine  our  report  rather  to  the 
xesult  than  the  pr^ess  of  his  first  of- 
fidal  interview.  Tne  presents  to  the 
king  were  highly  gratifying,  being 
gifen  in  the  name  of  his  majes^  the 
nng  of  England.  He  was  mucn  de- 
lidited  with  the  telescope  and  camera 
mcttia;  he  said,  ''Snglishmen  know 
more  than  Dutchmen  or  Danesr— black 
men  know  nothing." 

The  king  desired  Mr  James  to  ex- 
plain to  him  two  notes  written  by  the 
govemor-in-chief,  at  the  request  of 
Amooney,  king  of  Annamabooe,  and 
Adakoo,  ^ief  of  the  Braffoes,  making 
over  to  the  king  of  Ashantee  four 
addes  (6s.  currency  each,)  a  month 
of  their  company's  pay  as  a  pledge  of 
their  alkgianoe,,  and  the  termination 
of  their  hmtilities..  The  king  instantlpr 
imagined  that  this  was  the  governor  s 
individual  act;  his  countenance  be- 
came 4umged,.  and  his  counsellors 
hig^y  enngpL  "  Tell  the  white 
men,  said  the  king,  through  his  in- 
terpreter, ''  that  the  English  come  to 
put  shame  upon  my  &ce ;  this  breaks 
my  heart  too  much.  The  English 
know,  with  my  own  powder,  with  my 
own  shot,  I  drove  the  Fantees  und^ 
their  forts,  I  spread  my  sword  over 
them ;  they  were  all  killed ;  and  the 
books  ftom  the  finrt  are  mine.  I  can 
do  as  much  fbr  the  English  as  the  Fan- 
tees  ;  they  know  this  well ;  they  know 
I  have  only  to  sead  a  captain  to  get  all 
the  heads  of  the  Fantees.  These 
white  men  cheat  me,  they  think  to 
make  Shantee  fool;  they  pretend  to 
makefriendswith  me,  and  they  join  with 
the  Fantees  to  cheat  me,  to  put  shame 
upon  my  fiioe;  this  mdces  the  blood 
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come  from  my  heart"  It  appears  that 
these  notes  or  books  were  a  certificate 
of  a  monthly  pensbn  of  tiie  Aftiosn 
committee,  paid  in  trade  to  the  Fan« 
tee  kimn  ana  chie&  in  the  nel^boor^ 
hood  of  the  British  settlements,  in  CQn« 
sideration  of  their  attachment,  influ- 
ence, and  services,  which  books  were 
claimed  by  the  king  of  Aidumtee,  as 
his  own  by  right  of  conquest.  Of  the 
extent  of  the  governor's  comnussion  to 
Mr  James  we  are  not  informed ;  nor 
can  we  therefore  say,  how  fiu*  Mr 
James  was  authorised  in  supporting  or 
sbandoning  the  obli^tions  of  these 
notes.  However  this  may  be,  Mr 
Bowdich  took  upon  himself  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  palaver.  We  shall 
pass  over  the  letter  that  contains,  in 
very  pompous  language,  the  account  of 
Mr  Bowdich's  sssumption  of  a  power 
never  formally  conmiitted  to  his  hands, 
and  shall  content  ourselves  with  saying 
that  the  irritable  suspicions  and  vani^ 
of  his  bhick  mijesty  were  at  lengtn 


le  king^s  palace  isan immense  build- 
ing, consisting  of  a  variety  of  oblong 
courts  and  regular  squares,  the  former 
with  arcades  along  the  one  side,  some  of 
round  arches  symmetrically  tmned, 
having  a  skeleton  of  bamboo;  the  en- 
tablatures richly  adorned  with  bold 
trellis  and  fimwork  of  Egyptian  ikshion. 
There  is  a  suit  of  rooms  over  them, 
with' small  windows  of  wooden  lattice, 
of  intricate  regukr  carv^  work,  and 
some  have  frunes  cased  with  gol£ 
The  squares  have  a  large  apartment 
on  each  side,  open  in  fiN>nt,  with'  two 
supporting  pillars.  They  are  lofty  and 
regular.  A  drop  curtain  of  curioualy* 
plaited  cane  is  suspended  in  front,  and 
m  each  there  were  chairs  and  stools 
embossed  with  gold,  and  beds  of  alk. 
The  residence  of  the  women  is  the 
most  ornamented  part  of  the  palace. 
The  fronts  of  the  apartments  were 
closed  (except  two  open  door-ways)  by 
pannels  of  curious  open  carving;  re- 
sembling a  Gothic  screen ;  one  was 
entirely  closed,  and  had  two  curious 
doors  of  a  low  ardi,  and  strengthened 
or  battened  with  wood-work  carved  in 
high  relief,  and  painted  red.  Within 
the  inmost  square  is  the  council  ch|m* 
her.  If  there  be  much  of  Europeai; 
intrigue  and  knavery  in  the  public  pa« 
laoes,  there  is  much  more  popular  hon- 
estv  than  would  be  found  in  more  en- 
ligntened  countries.  We  greatly  doubt 
whether  the  following  custom  would 
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be  io  tlnedjr  otMorved  in 

A  mil  wag  beheaded  fbr 

llie  faiir,  by  Pieldiig  up  gcM  wEsch  bie 

bad  dnmped  in  ttie  public  muAae^ 

pbuse,  wboeall  diet  fUk  is  alkmed  to 

aeemmitole  tmtil  die  edl  ie  washed  en 

state  emetgencies. 

Cenaiderabk  dlffieiiHies  andnumer- 
4108  palavetB  oocaned  between  the  king 
and  the  mission^  respecting  thelhzee 
thief  vlijects  to  be  attained.  The  re- 
flfdencv  of  a  British  envoy  at  the  court 
of  Asnantee— the  education  of  the 
khig'a  cfaaldren  at  Ca|ie  Coast  Castle— - 
and  lasdy^  and  principally,  the  treaty. 
In  the  difltreUt  palavers,  the  king  and 
his  privy  council  pkad  then*  cause  with 
a  d^omatic  shrewdness  not  unworthy 
of  an  Eunmean  congress.  We  diau 
not  tnnscribe  the  letters  which  passed 
upon  the  subject,  as  we  eonla  have 
inshed  that  Mr  Bowdich  had  rather 
abMraeted  than  detailed  this  portion  of 
his  voluine.  When  Mr  Bowoidi  paid 
1^  first  visit  to  Baba,  the  chief  Moor^ 
he  found  him  contemplating  a  curious- 
ly intricate  figure  like  a  horoscope— his 
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M8.  was  filled  with  them ;  he  laid  hia 
finger  on  it,  and  said,  "  if  you  have 
any  hard  palaver,  this  can  make  me 
settle  it  for  you  when  no  other  person 
can ;  tf  you  have  any  dear  friend  in 
En^and  you  widi  to  see,  tell  me  the 
name,  and  diis  shall  bring  him  to  you." 
Some  pens,  paper,  ink,  and  pencOs 
were  presented  to  him ;  the  paper  and 
pendb  were  much  esteemed,  but  he 
peftmed  his  own  reed  and  v^etable 
Ink.  Hia  disciples  and  pir^  were 
writing  on  wooden  boards,  luce  those 
wMch  Mr  Rnk  describes.  When  a 
charm  was  applied  fbr,  one  of  the  old- 
est wrote  the  body  of  it  and  gave  it  to 
B>^  who  added  a  sort  of  enbaHstical 
mnk,  and  gave  it  a  mysterious  fold ; 
lite  credfdotts  native  eageriy  snatched 
it,  paid  die  gold,  and  hurried  away  to 
enclose  it  in  the  richest  case  he  could 
jjford.  At  Baba's  house  there  was  a 
Moorjust  come  from  Thnbuctoo,  who 
**"^  the  following  account  of  what 
we  conceive  can  only  refer  to  the  fote 
•f  poor  ^  Park :  '«  Some  years  ago,  a 
^cssel  with  masts  suddenly  appeared  on 
theQuolla  or  Niger,  nearBoussa,  with 
three  white  men,  and  some  black.  The 
natives,  encouraged  by  these  strange 
™«|*  took  ofi'  provisions  for  sale,  were 
well  paid,  and  received  presenta  be- 
ttdes :  it  seems  the  vessel  had  anchor- 
•d.  The  next  day,  perceiving  the  ves- 
Ml  going  on,  the  natives  hurried  after 


her  (die  Moor  proteitoi,  firom  dufer 
anxiety  te  save  her  fimn  seme  aunlDSft 
foeks  with  which  IheQnolk  Bboiinds)j 
but  die  white  men  miatakiBg,  and 
dikiking  diey  pnrsned  for  a  bad  pur- 
pose, deterred  them.  The  veasel  soon 
after  struck ;  die  men  jumped  into  dio 
water  and  tried  te  awhn,  but  eouM  not 
fhjm  the  current,  and  were  drowtted*** 
Exacdy  the  same  account  was  9k» 
dven  by  another  Moor,  who,  heweyer» 
had  not  been  an  eye-witness.  Tlieae 
Moors  always  affected  to  deftoe  die 
ignormce  of  die  Ashantees.  Bri» 
drew  a  map  of  the  world,  endrdm^ 
one  large  continent  with  sea,  boimdea 
by  a  girdle  of  rocks.  OM  Odnmata'o 
notion  ofgeqgraphy  wasequally  strange; 
he  mentioned,  diat  when  on  the  eeaat 
aboine  ApoUonia,  he  had  an  idea  of 
walking  to  Endand ;  fixr  he  was  in^ 
formed  he  should  readi  Sutanee  (Por« 
ti^)  fai  durtydays,  and  that  after 
that  die  padi  was  very  good.  Apuko» 
(anodier  Moor)  was  constant  in  his 
visits,  and  was  very  fooedoos  and  ftiH 
of  anecdote.  He  was  very  desirous  of 
learning  tennis  and  sparring.  He  be* 
came  very  communicatiye  of  Aahantee 
politics,  and  asked^  why  die  king  of 
England  did  not  send  one  of  his  own 
sons  to  the  king  of  Ashantee  with  the 
presents,  and  why  so  great  a  kii^  sent 
so  small  a  fbrce  to  Africa  ?  Ihe  8pan« 
ish  campaign  was  gone  through  maiii 
and  again,  and  russet  tired  hhn.    He 

Sve  excellent  and  frequent  dinners  to 
e  mission,  as  did  Odumata.  Bodi 
were  extravi^gsntiy  enraptured  witfti 
die  miniature  of  an  Ei^mdi  ftmale^ 
and  odled  A  their  wives  to  look  «t  ft. 
We  foar  that  Ihe  residence  of  audi 
men  as  diese  Moors  at  die  court  Oi 
Ashantee  wiU  present  most  formldsMe 
difllciuties  sgamst  die  efibrts  of  Chrie* 
tian  missionaries.  When  die  Sns^Bdi 
women  were  represented  not  only  te 
possess  the  advantage  of  eiijoying  die 
sole  aflfections  of  a  husband,  but  die 
more  amicable  privilege  of  diooahig 
that  husband,  die  efi^t  was  truly  co- 
mic. ''  The  women  si^ed  up  to  wipe 
die  dust  fitmi  our  shoes  ;  and,  at  tbe 
end  of  every  sentence,  brushed  off  an 
insect,  or  pidced  a  burr  from  our  trow- 
sers;  thenuritonds,  suppressing  their 
dislike  in  a  laugh,  would  put  their 
hands  before  our  moudis,  dechoring 
they  did  not  vrant  to  hear  diat  palaver 
any  more,  abruptly  dionge  the  snlrject 
to  war,  and  order  die  women  to  tbe 
hnem."  Hie  kbg  was  nudi  delighted. 


mid 


Mimimfiv^  Oyt  Omti  CatiU  i^ 


Be  could  not  Up  cowtiBg  ^  giwlfr 
p«t  if  ihe  mfidlfinai 

One  if  die  kiJig'e  sie- 
t «  ncnue  dMt  «be  iranted  to 
end  tee  ttie  wUle  geBtlenea. 
CKohngiag  comliiiMtnte^  tfhe 
'  1  to  Mr  TedlM  thai  her  left 
i  puned  lier  very  mvnA,  Jiuc  af» 
tv  tbe  ftshMB  «f  muif  an  Bngluh  llnr 
andid,  aotkisg  material  aeemed  the 
utter  with  it;  aad  the  oourteayof 
the  while  dedor,  more  than  hie  skill, 
■ef  ed  the  c^eot  of  her  ittviuiioa ! 

Many  obatacdea  ocooned  in  the  die- 
nwriwi  and  decJaea  of  the  treaty.  On 
the  terBM  being  reAned  by  die  king, 
the  WMBOii  threatened  to^t Couraa- 
■a.  At  the  maient  of  starting,  a 
royal  nenenger  ran  OB  to  aay,  the  ung 
waa  wailing  to  aee  me  nuMion.  On 
being  admitled  into  the  royal  preaenee, 
the  ling  denandod  why  the  miaakm 
haddetnriMaed  to  qnit  him  ao  euddenly . 
te  ita  being  repreaenled  that  he  had 
trifled  with  the  oljeett,  and  aboaed 
the  ybevality  of  the  fniaaioii,  he  replied, 
that  what  waa  told  him  waa  tme ;  he 
fifcoddM  treaty  very  wdl,  bntbeaged 
to  be  allowed  a  little  longer  tin  aUhia 
After  much  del^,  dw 
\  were  settlea  and  aignecl* 
ndaiion  waa  then  innted  by  die 


in  neat  erooms,  the 
nnd  ennroned  by  estenaire 
u.  Hie  path  waa  wide/ and 
aa  neaily  dSrect,  that  die  eye  was  d« 
waya  In  advanee,  raron^  beantinil 
»  varied  by  gende  risings.  After 
eonvursation,  die  mission  waa 
1  to  a  hoBse  prmared  far  its 
reontion,  where  a  rdish  was  served 
(snfieient^br  an  army)  oisoupB,  stews, 
lUDlains,  yams,  rice,  &c  all  exed« 
lenlfy  eocJnd,  with  wine,  spirits,  or- 
SBgea,  and  odier  fniit.  "  Declining 
the  oibr  of  beds,  we  walked  out  in  the 
town,  and  conrmed  and  pkyed  drafts 
with  die  Moors,  who  were  redining 
under  trees ;  the  king  jmtfed  us  with 
cheerfhl  affability,  and  seemed  to  for- 
get his  cares."  About  two  o'dock 
dinner  was  annoanoed.  At  the  eastern 
side  of  the  croom,  adoor  of  green  reeds 
gave  admittance  throng  a  short  avenue 
to  the  king's  garden,  an  arch  equal  to 
one  of  the  largest  squares  in  London. 
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Tlw  hnaMB  w«R  atn^g  and  oonstaBl. 
In  the  OBntnsi  fbor  laige  «mbrelhM  of 
new  acarlet  doth  were  fixed,  mder 
whiah  waa  the  kioffa  dipiiig«taUb 
(hdc^tenad  te  the  oecaMn),  and 
aovered  in  the  moat  inmaaing  manner: 
hiaaoasBT  plate  waa  waUdia^aed;  and 
silverftrts,  knives,and  spoons  (Cdonol 
Itonne's)  were  plentiftillT  laid«  A 
kige  ailver  waiter  sopported  a  routlqg 
pig  in  die  oentre ;  the  other  dishes  of 
the  table  were  raasled  dnA»,  fowls, 
stews,  peasei  pudding,  &c  On  the 
ground,  on  one  side  of  the  table,  wen 
various  soupa,  and  every  aoit  of  vegfr< 
table;  and  on  the  other, orangea,  pines, 
and  other  fruitB,  angar-candy.  Port  and 
Madeim  wine,  spirits  and  Dutch  cor* 
dinla,  with  ghanea.  We  have  heoid  of 
no  aldermen  in  Adiantee,  but  aadi 
prooeedinga  aa  these  must  peove  how 
zhlly  worthy  Aahanleeuipeara  to  beboth 
of  A  manaion-Jioaaeana  a  corporation. 
At  length  the  wished  for  trea^  ww 
Ihfly  dismsed,  and  foimallv  sworn  to 

Sthe  king  of  Ashantee  and  die  king 
Dwabin.  The  king  aent  a  hand* 
seme  procession  of  flags,  guns,  and 
music,  on  die  ooeanon,  to  conduct  the 
mission  to  the  palace.  '^  The  vdue 
of  dus  treaty,"  says  Mr  Bowdich,  ''ia 
enhanced  by  the  refleedon,  that  the 
Justice,  dignity,  and  ipirit,  of  the 
British  goremment  have  been  pre- 
served inviolate ;  and  that  it  has  been 
the  result  ef  the  impression,  and  not 
of  the  abatement  of  these  <£anicteris» 
tica."  Thetrea^oondstsoftenarti-i 
dea,  the  sum  and  aubstance  of  wbidi 
iMj  dwt  there  shall  be  peace  and  com* 
moroe  between  the  Englidi  govern- 
ment and  the  kings  of  Ashantee  and 
and  Dwabin ;  in  tke  fifth  ardde,  the 
king  of  Ashantee  agrees  to  pmiit  a 
Bdtish  ofiieer  to  be  reddent  at  his  eapi* 
td.  In  the  tenth  ardde,  the  two  kings 
promise  that  dUigent  inquiries  shdl 
be  made  respecting  Major  Peddle  and 
Captain  Campbell,  (employed  by  die 
British  government  to  proceed  ftom 
Senegal  into  the  interior  to  trace  the 
source  of  the  river  Niger),  and  to  ob« 
lige  the  neighbouring  king^ms  to  be» 
mend  them.  No  law,  it  appears,  has 
ever  been  eiaeted  in  this  kingdom 
with  equd  solemnity,  or  an  oath  so 
serious  Deen  submitted  to  by  die  king, 
or  imposed  on  the  captdns.  After 
this,  die  mission  expressed  their  wish 
to  return  to  Cape  Cotot  Casde;  th^ 
king,  however,  seemed  very  unwilling 
that  they  should  depart.    After  mtfny 
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delays,  Mr  Bowdich  was  detennined 
to  quit  even  without  his  mi^esty's 
pemussion :  an  escape  was  not  so  easy. 
Before  they  had  proceeded  fifty  yards, 
the  gong-gongs  and  drums  beat  to 
arms,  and  they  were  attacked  by  a 
crowd  of  swords  and  muskets,  headed 
by  their  housemaster  Aboidwee,  who 
in  the  first  rush  seised  the  lu{s;age 
and  the  flag.  This  was  of  oootk  re- 
sisted. The  Aahantees  did  nqt  at- 
tempt to  fire,  but  made  their  attack 
early  with  their  heayy  swords  and 
large  stones.  "  We  kept  our  ground," 
'  says  Mr  Bowdich,  "  nearly  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  though  our  ci^s  and  belts 
were  torn  away,  and  we  freauently 
feO.^  Mr  Tedlie  was  stunned  by  a 
blow  on  the  head,  and  as  we  were  all 
much  bruised  we  retired  to  the  house, 
not  expecting  they  would  follow  us  ; 
but  they  did  so  with  a  toy  threating 
destruction.  The  captain,  Aboidwee, 
mad  with  fury  and  liquor,  made  a  cut 
at  me  as  I  held  him  from  me,  which 
would  have  been  fatal  but  for  the  pre- 
sence of  mind  of  me  and.  of  the  sol- 
diers." The  king  wished  it  to  appear 
that  all  this  happened  without  his 
countenance  of  the  outrage.  He  even 
o^red  to  give  the  heads  of  all  those 
who  had  IdL  on  this  ruffian  multitude. 
The  king  and  the  mission  eventually 
parted  very  excellent  friends.  The 
king  supplied  them  with  bearers,  {le 
would  not  hear  of  pay  for  any  of  them, 
and  persisted  in  appointing  one  of  his 
captains  to  be  an  escort.  The  king 
and  his  captains  were  seated  by  torch- 
light, with  all  their  insignia,  without 
the  palace,  and  the  mission  Quitted 
the  capital  preceded  by  the  king  s  ban- 
ners, discharges  of  musketry,  and 
every  flattering  distinction  that  could 
be  thought  of.  His  m^estv  \^b& 
provided  one  of  the  best  nouses 
for  Mr  Hutchison  as  resident,  and  has 
anticipated  every  thing  to  make  him 
comfortable  and  respected.  Nothing 
could  be  more  considerate  or  kind 
than  his  speech  on  taking  leave. 
In  his  letter  to  the  governor,  after 
many  expressions  of  friendship,  the 
king  adds, ''  I  will  thank  you  to  im- 
press on  the  king  of  England,  that  I 
nave  sworn  not  to  renew  the  war  with 
the  Fantees,  out  of  respect  to  him. 
I  hope,  therefore,  he  will  in  return  con- 
sider if  he  cannot  renew  the  slave 
trade,  which  will  be  good  for  me." 
Thus  it  is,  that  as  long  as  other  na- 
tions deal  in  tliis  abominable  traffic. 
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there  will  always  be  a  bar  to  English 
I^lanthropy.  No  reasoning  of  htt« 
manitr— <no  prospect  of  future  good 
will  be  found .  te  avail  against  the 
greediness  of  present  avarice.  Owing 
to  the  swollen  state .  of  the  ri- 
vers firom  the  heavy  rains  that,  had 
ftllen,  the  return  of  the  mission  to 
Cape  Coast  Castle  was  attended  with 
many  diaasten.  A  dreadful  storm 
overtook  the  party,  which  obliged 
them  to  separate,  and  spend  the  nig^t 
in  the  woods.  The  remaind^  of 
the  journey  was  more  propitious.  At 
length,  c(mcludes  Mr  Bowdidi,  "  we 
climbed  some  very  steep  and  rocky, 
hills,  apparently  of  iron  stone,  and  des- 
soended  into  a  flat  country,  continuing^, 
until  a  small  rising  about  two  miles 
from  Cape  Coast  Cutle  opened  the  sea 
to  our  view ;  as  delis;htful  to  our  sight 
as  land  would  have  been  afUr  a  pro* 
longed  and  perilous  voyage.  The  shouts 
and  greetings  of  the  natives  were  a 
grateful  introduction  to  the  more  con« 
genial  congratulations  of  our  country* 
men."  Thus  happily  terminated  the 
mission  to  Ashantee. 

We  shall  take  another  opportunity 
of  presenting  our  resders  wiUi  an  al>- 
stract  of  the  various  and  curious  infor- 
mation contained  in  the  second  part  of 
the  volume.  In  the  mean  time,  we 
cannot  conclude  without  repeating 
our  acknowledgement  of  the  great 
delight  we  have  felt  in  contemplat- 
ing so  singular  an  addition  to  our 
knowledge  of  AfHcan  men  and  man* 
ners.  We  aro  perhaps  the  more  gra^ 
tified  in  having  so  recently  petused  so 
many  journals  of  so  difil»«nt  a  com- 
plexion on  the  same  subject  The 
narratives  of  Adams,  Ridley,  and  evea 
of  Tuckey,  have  furnished  very  scanty 
additions  to  what  was  already  known^ 
while  the  personal  sufferings  which 
they  underwent,  force  upon  us  the  re- 
gret, that  such  information  was  pur- 
chased at  so  dear  a  cost  They  pre- 
sent a  picture  only  of  wretchedness^ 
ignorance,  and  barbarism.  But  in 
Ashantee  we  appear  to  revidt  Mexico 
at  its  first  invasion.  We  had  intended 
indeed  to  compare  the  two  nation8> 
but  our  limited  space  forbids  it.  In 
one  point  of  view  wis  publication  must 
be  of  singular  use.  It  will  tend  to 
raise  the  character  of  the  African  ne- 
gro so  long  and  uzgustly  ranked  and 
treated  as  a  being  incapable  of  im- 
provement, and  Uierefore  unworthy 
of  respect  or  sympathy.    There  is  in- 
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deed  one  fool  blot  tbftt  mavks  the 
diancter  of  this  people — duinan  sa* 
crifloes  and  tortures.  But  their  ma« 
Dual  skiU,  their  general  courtesy^ 
their  regular  government^  their  power- 
ful armies^  ueir  immense  treasures^ 
and  their  splendid  habitations^  render 
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it  a  phendmenoto  not  easily  to  be  ex« 
plained^  why  it  should  be  reserved  for 
this  late  period  of  African  adventure, 
to  make  Imown  to  £urope  any  specific 
notices  of  such  a  people  not  a  week's 
jonmey  from  Cape  Coast  Castle. 
To  be  continued. 
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There  is  something  so  very  affecting 
in  the  circumstances  under  which  this 
little  volume  is  given  to  the  public, 
that  had  its  merits  been  far  less  than 
they  are,  it  must  still  have  been  re- 
ceived with  a  melancholy  interest. 
AH  of  us  may  perhaps  have  peru- 
sed the  former  works  of  the  same 
acellent  person  with  some  portion 
of  that  critical  watchfrdness,  which, 
in  this  fastidious  age  of  literature, 
moat  readers  are  but  too  apt  to  keep 
both  over  their  own  feelings  and 
those  of  the  author  who  may  be  in- 
structing or  delightiiig  them.  She  was 
then  a  candidate  for  public  fhvour, — 
and  we  believe  that  even  the  most  or- 
dinary mind,  in  such  a  case,  with- 
holds or  bestows  its  praise,  with  a 
feeling  not  unallied  to  self-importance 
and  pride.  It  is  not  enough  that  we 
read,  and  in  our  hearts  approve ;  but 
we  must  take  our  part  in  the  discussion 
wfaidi  the  appearance  of  a  new  book 
creates ;  and  we  all  know  how  tempt- 
ing a  tiling  it  is  to  hold  ourselves  up 
atan  imaginary  superiority — or  at  least, 
at  the  same  level  with  the  object  of 
our  applauses — so  that,  instead  of  pub- 
licly bailing  a  work  of  genius  and 
power  with  that  free  and  unrestrained 
delight  which  in  solitude  we  expe- 
rience, we  too  ofren  join  with  surpri- 
sing eagerness  in  all  the  little  carpings 
of  criticism,  and  talk  almost  with 
^miliar  indlfierence  of  the  exertions 
of  intellects  far  indeed  beyond  the 
utmost  reach  of  our  own.  With  such 
unreasonable  and  ungenial  moods  of 
mind  in  their  readers,  must  all  au- 
thon  lay  their  account;  and  Mrs 
Brunton  was,  we  dare  say,  exposed  in 
some  d^ee  to  their  influence — though 
perhaps,  ftxmi  what  we  are  about 
to  remark,  not  to  an  equal  d^ee  with 
many  of  her  contemporaries.  All  such 
feelings,  however,  are  now  gone  for 


ever— aloftier  lore  is  taught  to  us  by  the 
grave — and  we  see,  and  delight  to  see, 
free  from  all  clouds  or  shadows  of 
our  own  raising,  the  pure  excellence 
of  that  spirit  whose  mortal  garments 
are  now  laid  in  the  dust 

We  have  said  that  the  literary  cha- 
racter of  Mrs  Brunton  was  perhaps 
not  so  much  the  object  of  critical  dis- 
cussion as  that  of  many  of  her  con- 
temporaries. We  may  be  mistaken, 
but  we  speak  our  own  feelings  respect- 
ing her,  when  we  say,  that  she  never 
was  considered,  by  we  Scottish  pub- 
lic at  least,  entirely  in  the  light  of  an 
author.  Her  writings  were  neither 
so  numerous  nor  so  splendid  as  to  en- 
dow her  with  that  character ;  nor  did 
they  so  prevail  over  the  minds  of  men, 
as  wholly  to  sink  the  idea  of  her  own 
private  and  living  self  in  some  ab« 
straction  of  a  great  and  creative  genius. 
We  saw  in  her  an  amiable  and  intel- 
ligent woman — ^waUdng  with  serenity 
the  serene  path  of  common  life — dis- 
charging not  only  with  scrupulous  fi- 
delity but  generous  devotion  all  Chris- 
tian duties— not  wishing  to  be  distin- 
guished in  any  way  above  diose  whose 
society  she  loved — and  seeking  ra- 
ther to  attach  others  to  her  by  the 
warmth  of  her  affections  and  the  sim- 
plicity of  her  manners,  than  to  dazzle 
them  by  her  accomplidiments,  or  sub- 
ject them  beneath  .the  ascendancy  of 
her  intellect.  It  would  appear,  firom 
what  has  been  revealed  to  i»  of 
her  personal  history  by  a  reverential 
hand,  that  she  became  an  author  al- 
most insensibly — and  that  her  dear 
and  vigorous  mind  embodied  its  con- 
ceptions in  written  words,  rather  from 
the  delight  which  it  felt  in  such  opera- 
tion, than  from  any  premeditated  de- 
sign of  writing  a  book  and  giving  it  to 
the  public.  She  seems  never  to  have 
read  that  she  might  write — but  from 


*  Emmefine,  with  some  other  Pieces ;  by  Mary  BniiitoD,  author  of  Self-Contro],  and  Dis- 
cipline: To  which  is  prefixed,  a  Memoir  of  her  Life,  including  some  Extracts  from  her 
Conespondenoe.  Maimers  &  Miller,  and  Constable  &  Co.  Ediobuigh ;  and  Murray, 
l^ondon,  1819. 
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the  inpalMS  of  an  tctite  mind,  ha^ 
jtjf  tenper,  and  benevolent  dispori- 
tion,  to  liATe  £^e  on  during^  calm 
yean  of  demeatic  happineas,  in  the 
eoDBtant  but  almost  unoonadoua  ealtt* 
vation  of  those  powen  with  which  na- 
ture had  so  ri wl J  endowed  her.  Ac- 
oordingly  the  character  and  the  charm 
of  her  writings  is  felt  to  be  sound 
common  sense,  a  quality,  which  how- 
ever homely  its  name,  is  of  tlie  very 
highest  power  in  all  works  that,  like 
her's,  treat  of  the  feelings,  the  passion^ 
and  tiie  evento  of  human  life.  Thia 
fhculty  kept  in  subordination  to  itself 
both  feeling  and  fimcv— so  that,  at 
times,  these  latter  qualities  seem  ra- 
ther to  be  wanting  in  her  works ;  but 
we  believe  that  it  is  not  so,  and  thai 
they  contain  much  of  both,  running 
ahmg  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  gra- 
ver '*  music  of  humanity,"  and  not 
nnfraquently  breaking  oat,  with  a 
power  the  greater  on  account  of  their 
nsnal  half-suppression,  into  very  deep 
and  overwhelming  pathoa 

But  we  are  not  now  wishing  to  play 
the  common  part  of  a  critic,  but  ra- 
ther to  join  our  voice-— with  somewhat 
of  the  privilege  of  that  friendship 
which  all  hearts  are  entitled  to  claim 
with  the  scmd— to  the  praises  and  the 
nf;rets  wnich  all  Scotland  now  be- 
stows on  the  memory  of  her  who  is  no 
more.  We  say  all  Scotland— for  it 
was  only  in  her  native  land  where  the 
faH  influence  4}f  her  admirable  cha- 
racter could  be  felt  Her  talents  and 
her  genius  wiU  be  adtnowledged  every- 
whm :  but  here,  a  charm  will  conti- 
nue to  hang  over  her  name  still  move 
endearing,  and  still  more  aacred. 
There  seema  indeed  to  be  no  abiding 
place  in  this  worid  fergrief,  eaoept  in 
the  hearts  of  those  who  may  have  sur- 
vived all  they  loved;  fer  we  every  day 
witness  the  sudden  extinction  of  youths 
beauty,  atrength,  virtue,  senius,  and 
wisdom.    But  though  public  grief,  in 
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**  Mscj  wa»  bom  in  the  Itlaad  «f  Bvib* 
m  Orkney,  Ist  of  Kovember  1778.  H« 
esrly  educstum  was  not  oonducted  on  any 
ngolar  plSa.  Her  ftther,  himitlf  a  man 
of  eztiaoidinsrf  tdents  and  arauiferaeBis^ 
had  little  leisure  for  iupcrintenduif  it,  and 
was  very  often  nwtirily  abaent  from  his 
frmily.  Her  mother  had  aady  been  left  an 
orphan  to  the  care  of  her  ancle.  Field- 
MMdial  the  Earl  of  ligooier;  and  had 
been  tained  rather  to  die  accomplMmifnts 
which  adorn  a  court,  dian  to  those  whidi 
are  nselhl  in  domertic  life.  She  was,  how- 
ever, a  poson  of  graat  naiund 
and  of  very  lively  wit ;  and  her  eonv 
tioo,  origind  though  denltoiy, 
dsoht  considerable  influenos  in  i 
daughter*!  mind.  She  was  asddoos  too,  in 
conveying  the  acoompUahments  whioh  she 
herself  retained ;  and  Mary  beeame,  under 
her  mother*8  care,  a  oooodenble  profldent 
in  music,  and  an  exedlent  Preodb  and 
Italian  scholar.  Pram  then  kngusges  die 
wss  mneh  acculomed  to  ttaodste;  and 
there  ii  no  other  habit  of  her  early  lilb 
which  tends,  in  any  dq^ree,  to  aoooont  ibv 
the  grsat  fiuility  and  coneetaesi  with  whidi 
her  subsequent  compositions  wsre  written. 

*«  When  she  passed  the  bounds  of  mere 
childhood,  the  defects,  under  whioh  her 
early  education  must  otherwise  have  la- 
boined,  were  remedied  psrdy  by  a  sheet 
residence  at  sefaod  in  Bdinboi^,  and,  still 
more,  by  the  sffeetkmate  can  of  hcrfiidiet^ 
sisters ;  of  iduwe  kmdnsBB  she  enlsrtsinsd» 
thsough  lifb,  the  most  giaisftd  twidlsrtian 
Bat  as  a  great  part  of  nor  tndnmg  was  still 
left  to  heiself,  her  love  ftw  rea&^  spent 
itself  on  poetnr  and  fiction.  Th^  helped 
to  people  for  ner  that  wodd  of  her  own» 
which  the  dsy-dtesms  of  youth  called  19  in 
her  soHtude. 

"  At  a  very  esrly  sge,  Ifae  chsigeof  bar 
ftdiet^s  hoosthdd  devohred  upon  hert  and 
the  dctsils  of  houssfceepiqg  mCMrasyain 
of  ss  exhsosting  a  kmd,  that,  fiem  her 
sixtesBth  to  her  twcatieUi  vesr,  she  could 
have  had  very  littk  leisure  for  sdf-imfrove- 


••  About  this  time,  Visoonntesi  WenU 
(who  hsd  ibnneily  been  die  wife  of 
Mrs  Balfour's  brodier,  the  second  Barl  Ii-. 


iteoutwaid  demonstrations,  seams  soon    gonier,)praposdithstMsiy,her«d.dai^i. 

to  disappear,   it    never  wholly  dun    &,,  shoSdTisride  wtdi  hct  In  JUnSL 

away  finrthoae  who,  like  MakyBkuk-    what 

TOM,  have   truly  deserved  it;    and 

numy  tears  will  be  shed,  by  eyes  not 

yet  opened  on  the  li^t,   over  the 

simple  memoir  in  which  an  aillicted, 

bat  not  a  despairing  husband,    has 

drawn  so  beautifyil  a  picture  of  a  life 

of  happineas  and  virtue. 

**  Mabit  Balpove  was  the  ontydaittfa. 
tsr  of  Cohmd  Thomas  Balfeui  of  BIwKk,  a 
cadet  of  one  of  die  most  rsqpedsbls 


hadenheraftsHfiB,  is  left  to  be  mattsr  of 
coBjeduxe.  She  nt£nnd  the  ouiet  and 
privacy  of  a  Scotoi  parsonsgei  We  were 
married  in  her  twentieth  year;  and  went  tft 
rende  at  Bdton  near  Haddington. 

**  Her  lime  was  now  much  move  at  her 
own  commaiid.  Her  taste  for  1 
turned  m  all  its  sncBffdi,  ai 
Ihsr  a  moee  melhodicd  dnsetifln. 
bonis  of  every  foicBOon  were  dsvsted  by 
herlotfais«BiploynMttt;  and,  .in  Ifas  even- 
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ing,  I WM  in  die  habit  of  ntding  aloud  to 
her,  boola  ducfly  of  criticism  and  Bellea 
LettKB.  Among  odier  sabjects  of  her  at- 
teotion,  the  phikaophy  of  the  human  mind 
became  a  fiivomite  stody  with  her,  and  she 
lead  Dr  Reid*s  woria  with  uncommon 
pktflore.  She  Tcnewed  her  aequaintanoe 
with  our  beat  lustoriaoa.  Her  ear  was  pe- 
cnfiazly  gratified  with  the  music  of  Dr  Ro- 
bettaoD^s  style ;  and  she  used  often  to  say, 
ttat  she  looked  upon  his  account  of  the  fint 
vofM  of  Cdnmbus,  as  the  most  attractive 
and  finahed  naxntiTe  which  she  had  ever 
perased* 

**  She  added  a  iittle  German  to  her  ac- 
qniatUKia  in  language* 

•*She  xepeate£y  bmn,  but  as  often  relin- 
ooished,  the  study  of  mathematics.  Where 
tiie  address  to  the  hitellect  was  direct  and 
pure,  flhe  was  interested  and  successfuL 
But  a  single  demonstration  \y  means  of  the 
reimaio  adabturdum^  or  of  applying  one 
Sgaxe  to  another  in  order  to  shew  their 
itatity,  never  fidled  to  estrange  her  for  a 
kqg  time  firon  the  subject. 

*•  Her  reading  was  useftil  to  her,  rather 
asstrengthcninglier  general  habits  of  atten- 
tiim,  than  as  kadmg  to  marked  proficiency 
iQ  any  one  branch  of  study.  Her  memory, 
not  having  been  systematically  cultivated  m 
cad^  life,  was  less  powerful  man  her  other 
fcaJtics.  She  retained  the  substance  of  what 
die  md,  less  hv  remembering  the  words 
of  the  author,  ttian  by  thinbng  over  the 
cubject  ibr  herself,  with  the  aid  of  the  new 
}ig^tB  which  he  had  opened  to  her  mind. 

**  I  do  not  know  mat,  during  her  resi- 
denee  m  East  Lothian,  she  wrote  any  thing 
beyond  an  ordinary  letter.  Even  her  letters 
at  tins  period  were  few.  Indeed  her  cone- 
spondents  were  alwap  very  limited  in  num- 
ber. To  letter-writing,  as  either  an  em- 
nkmnent  in  itself,  or  as  a  recreation,  she 
has  an  utter  dislike. 

^  Bast  Lodiian,  in  general,  is  not  distin- 
gcdshed  for  landscape  beauty.  But  the  si- 
tnarion  of  the  Manse  of  Bolton  is  prettv, 
and  tfaoe  is  some  fine  soen^  on  the  banks 
of  the  stream  which  washes  it  These  close 
and  wooded  banks  formed  a  ringular  con- 
trast to  the  bare  flats,  and  the  magnificent 
aea-promcts  of  Orkney  ;-.-a  contrast  whidi 
deepened  the  impresdon  of  both,  and  help- 
ed to  fimn  th^  habit  of  observing  the  va- 
riliea  and  beauties  of  nature,  which  after- 
wards became'  so  marked  a  feature  of  her 
mind.  She  now  taught  herself  to  draw ; 
snfliciently  at  least,  to  sketch  with  fiicifity 
and  truth  any  object  or  scene  which  pecu- 
Hadj  pleased  her. 

**  Her  various  em|doyment8  were  never 
allowed  to  interfere  with  each  other.  An 
arrangement  of  her  time  was  made;  to 
Whidu  as  fer  as  is  posdUe  for  the  mistress 
of  a  fSonUy,  she  strickly  adhered. 

*'  Two  East  Indian  wards  of  mine  bteame 
inmates  of  the  femny  while  we  resided  in 
ESut  Lothian.  Her  care  of  them  was  truly 
watfmal.    She  took  a  deep  interest  espe* 

Vol.  V. 


dalljr  in  their  relig^  education;  and, 
instilling  into  them  the  principles  of  thdr 
belief,  she  was  led  verj  carefuUy  to  re-exa« 
mine  her  own.  For  this  important  Work  die 
had  greater  fecilities  now,  than  she  had 
enjoved  at  any  former  poiod ;  and  she  ap* 
plied  herself  to  it  with  all  her  charateristic 
ardour.  Through  the  grace  of  God,  it  gra- 
dually led  her  both  to  £e  *  knowledge  and 
to  the  love  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Christ  ;* 
to  that  *  anchor  of  the  soul  sure  and  sted- 
fast;*  on  which  her  hope  leaned  throo^ 
life,  and  was  nobly  sustained  in  the  near 
prospect  of  dissolution.  The  Shorter  Cate- 
chism of  our  Church  was  the  form  on  whidi 
ahe  grounded  her  instructions  to  her  young 
pupUs ;  and.  while  mxh  anxious  and  suc- 
cessful assiduity,  she  acuommodated  its  lan- 
guage to  their  opacity,  she  never  foiled  to 
speak  in  warm  admiration,  of  the  vigour 
nod  condensation  of  thought  by  whidi  it  is 
very  peculiarly  distinguished. 

**  Both  in  her  own  mind,  and  in  the  minds 
of  her  pupils,  she  was  anxious  to  make  re- 
ligion an  active  principle,  to  carry  its  in- 
fluence habitually  into  life.  It  mingled 
now  with  all  her  own  pursuits.  She  sought 
knowledge,  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  the 
pleasure  which  it  bestowed,  but  feom  a 
Strang  sense  of  duty.  She  loved  nature, 
not  ror  its  own  beauty  alone,  but  for  the 
traces  with  which  it  abounds  of  the  wisdom 
and  the  love  of  the  Creator.  Her  religion 
was  not  a  religion  of  gloom.  It  shed  bright- 
ness and  peace  around  her.  It  gladdened 
the  heart  whidi  it  purified  and  exalted. 

**  After  six  years,  tranquilly  and  happily 
spent  in  East  Lothian,  die  accompanied  me 
to  Edinburgh  in  Autumn  1803.*' 

Soon  after  her  arriyal  in  Edinburgh 
she  finrmed  a  fHendahip^  which  oon- 
tinned  to  the  last  to  be  one  of  the  chief 
blessings  of  her  life^  with  a  lady  be- 
loved and  respected  by  all  who  have 
ever  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing 
those  accomphshments  and  virtues 
whidi  adorn  and  dignify  a  life  past  in 
the  shades  of  aeduaion  and  retirement. 

"  But  the  circumstance  which,  more  than 
any  other  beyond  the  range  of  her  own  do- 
mestic intercourse,  tended  both  to  develope 
her  intellect,  and  to  establish  her  character, 
was  an  intimacy  which  she  formed,  soon 
after  her  removal  to  Edinbmgh,  with  a 
la^  in  her  immediate  neighboninood*  They 
were  indeed  so  near,  that  it  was  easy  for 
them  to  be  much  together.  Th^  read  to- 
gether—-worked  together— and  talked  over, 
with  confidential  needom,  their  opinions, 
horn  minuter  points  to  the  most  important 
of  aO.  In  their  leading  vit.ws  of  human 
life  and  human  duty,  they  were  ftillv  agreed. 
But  whether  they  agreed,  or  wheUier  they 
differed,  diey  benefited  each  other  essen- 
tially—either mutually  confirming  each  o- 
ther  in  the  truth,  or  mutually  leaokig  enfh 
otiber  towards  it. 

9  Jk- 
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**  This  intercoune  continued  for  about 
sac  years,  when  it  was  interrupted  by  Mrs 
IzeU*8  removal  fnm  Edinburgh.  But  it 
was  not,  and  could  not  be  suspended  alto- 
gether c  so  far  as  letters  could  prolong  it,  it 
was  continued  to  the  last,  by  the  only  dose 
and  confidential  correspondence,  beyond  the 
bounds  of  her  own  family,  in  which  Mary 
ever  engaged. 

**  In  the  literary  pursuits  which  they  car- 
ried on  togetlier,  there  were  occasional 
blanks,  caused  by  the  avocations  of  either. 
It  was  chiefly  for  the  employment  of  acci* 
dental  intervals  of  leisure,  occasioned  by 
the  more  numerous  engagements  of  her 
friend,  that  Mrs  Brunton  b^an  the  writing 
of  Sdf-ControL  At  first  its  author  had  no 
design  that  it  should  meet  the  eye  of  the 
public.  But  as  her  manuscript  swelled, 
wis  desi^p,  half  unconsciously,  bc^gan  to 
mingle  wiUi  her  labours.  Perhaps,  too,  a 
circumstance  which  I  remember  to  have 
happened  about  this  time,  might  have  had 
more  wdght  than  she  was  aware  of  in 
prompting  the  attempt.  She  had  often 
urged  me  to  undertake  some  literary  work ; 
and  once  she  appealed  to  an  intimate  friend 
who  was  present,  whether  he  would  not  be 
my  publisher.  He  consented  readilv ;  but 
added,  that  he  would,  at  least  as  willingly* 
publish  a  book  of  her  own  vrriting.  ThU 
seemed,  at  the  time,  to  strike  her  as  some- 
thing the  possibility  of  which  had  never  oc- 
curred to  her  before :  and  she  asked  more 
than  once,  whetlier  he  was  in  earnest. 

**  A  oonsiderable  part  of  the  first  volume 
of  Self-Control  was  written  before  I  koew 
any  thing  of  its  existence.  \VheB  she 
brought  It  to  me,  my  pleasure  was  certainly 
mingled  with  surprise.  The  beauty  and 
eonectness  of  the  Myle—.the  acutcness  o£  ob- 
aenratioiiF-^md  the  loftinesB  of  sentiment-^ 
were,  each  of  them  in  ks  way,  beyond  what 
even  I  was  prepared  to  expect  from  her. 
Any  encouragement  which  my  approbation 
could  give  her,  (and  s^te  valued  it  at  far 
more  man  it  was  worth,)  she  received  in  the 
fullest  measure. 

**  From  this  time  forward  she  tasked  her- 
self to  write  a  eertain  quantity  every  day. 
The  rule,  of  course,  was  often  broken ;  but 
habit  had  taught  her  that  a  rule  was  usefuL 
Every  eveninjg  she  read  to  me  what  had 
been  written  m  the  course  of  the  day ;  and 
when  lar^  portions  were  coo^ileted,  die 
brought  the  manuscript  to  me  for  more  ac- 
cutaie  examination.  1  then  made,  in  wriu 
ii»,  such  remarks  as  occurred  to  me ;  and 
lea  it  to  herself  to  decide  upon  them^  Any 
litUe  alteration  on  what  had  been  xeoandj 
written  she  was  always  willing  to  receive,  if 
she  thought  it  an  improvement.  But  some 
changes  which  were  suggested  to  her  upon 
the  earlier  parts  of  the  story,  she  dechned 
adopting.  She  had  what  a|ipeaied  to  me 
on  undue  apprehension  of  the  trouble  which 
it  might  have  cost  hex  to  asflimilaif  the  al- 
terations to  the  remainder  of  the  narrative. 
But  die  hadBttle  hope,  from  4he  first,  of 
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she  was  only  the  more 'unwiHiQg  to 

vate,  by  any  sudden  changes,  the 

of  its  construction.    To  its  moral  useftilneBa 

she  uniformly  paid  much  more  regard  than 

to  its  literaiy  cnaracter." 

Her  life  seems  to  have  passed  as 
quietly  and  happily  along,  from  this 
time  to  its  termination,  as  is  oflten  al* 
lowed  to  the  lot  of  humanity;  «ad 
though  we  oould,  with  pletsusei  dwdl 
on  ''  the  short  and  simple  annals  of 
the  good"  we  prefer  giving  the  aoooiait 
of  their  melancholy  close. 

*'  Composition  had  now  long  ceased  to  be 
a  voluntary  employment.  It  had  oome  ta 
be  looked  upon  as  a  task ;  and  she  zathec 
sought  reasons  to  justify  to  her  own  min4 
her  desertion  of  her  former  habits,  than  oi»* 
portunities  of  renewing  them  in  their 
strength.  Durins  the  summer  of  I8I89 
however,  she  had  in  a  great  measure  oon« 
quered  diese  feelings;  and  had  it  pleased 
Providence  to  spare  her  life«  I  am  Qpnvin- 
ced  that  she  wotdd  at  this  hour  have  been 
returning  to  her  former  occupations  with  all 
her  foimer  ardour. 

**  She  was  strongly  impressed,  indeed* 
with  a  belief  that  Mr  confinement  was  toi 
jfffove  fatal ;  not  on  vague  presentimentt 
but  on  grounds  of  which  I  ooiUd  not  entire*- 
ly  remove  the  force,  though  I  ohstinatrfy 
refused  to  join  in  the  inference  which  she 
drew  from  them.  Under  this  belief  she 
completed  eveiy  the  most  minute  prepara- 
tion of  her  great  change,  with  the  same 
tranquillity  as  if  she  iM  been  making  ar- 
rangements for  one  of  those  short  absenoesy 
which  only  endeared  her  home  the  more  te 
her.  The  clothes  in  which  she  was  hiid  in 
the  grave  had  been  selected  by  hervlf ;  she 
hendf  had  chosen  and  Ubelled  some  tokens 
of  remembrance  for  her  more  intimate 
friends ;  and  the  intimations  of  her  death 
were  sent  round  from  a  list  in  her  own 
hand-writins.  But  these  anticipatioa6« 
though  so  de^y  fixed,  neither  shook  her 
fortitude,  nor  diminished  her  cfaeerfulnesa. 
They  neither  altered  her  wish  to  live*  nor 
the  ardour  with  which  she  prepared  to  meet 
the  duties  of  returning  health,  if  returning 
health  were  to  be  her  portion. 

**  They  seemed  rather  to  animate  her  zeal 
the  more  in  any  ^ling  by  which  she  oould 
TOomote  the  welfitre  of  her  fellow-ereatures. 
To  this  great  work  she  seemed  the  more 
anxious  to  devote  herself,  as  her  recollection 
became  the  deeper,  that  the  *  night  oometh 
in  which  no  man  can  work.*  *  Life,*  she 
says,  in  one  of  the  hut  letters  which  she  ever 
wrote,  and  which  contains  no  other  trace  of 
her  own  forebodings ;  '  life  is  too  short  and 
uncertain  to  admit  of  our  triflinjg  with  even 
the  lesser  opportunities  of  testti^ing  good- 
will  The  flower  of  the  field  must  scattar 
its  odours  to-day.     To-morrow  it  will  be 
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•*lBu  fbriNKKqgi  vere  not  oAiii  the  sab* 
ject  «f  her  canvenatkm  vxth  thoee  anmod 
her,  beoMiee  she  knew  iiov  pMoAil  tbe 
dieme  was  to  them.  For  the  same  tcbeod, 
ahe  mentioned  it  but  sfighty  to  her  relatione 
It  a  dietancf.  But  there  is  a  striJdng  mix- 
ture of  fertteude  and  tenderness  in  we  last 
letter  whidi  she  addressed  to  her  sister-in- 
iir. 

•«  TO  MRS  BAlFOTTH. 

•'  FroMeld.  Oct.  23, 1818. 
*  *  *  <*  If  it  pleue  Almighty  God  to 
^Hre  my  infant's  life  and  my  own,-*l 
trust  I  am  *  Bude  of  sterner  stuff,*  than 
to  ihrink  from  a  few  hours  of  any  pain 
which  nature  can  support— I  suppose  the 
trial  win  be  made  about  three  we^  hence. 
I  hope  not  sooner ;  lor  even  then  I  shall 
scarcely  be  ready.  Ready!  do  1  say! 
What  time  would  be  necessary  to  prepare 
me  foe  the  change  which  I  must  probably 
then  undcigo!  But  there  is  ONE  wiA 
whom  one  day  is  as  a  thousand  years  f 
When  I  spolu  of  preparation,  I  merely 
meant  that  I  had  not  *  set  my  house  in 
erdcx. 

*•  I  wish,  my  dear  Mary,  that  some  of 
yro  wotdd  wnte  teiy  drnimstantkny  about 
aunt  Craigie ;  and  soon,  lest  the  letter  be 
too  laae  to  lae.  If  I  am  to  be  removed,  I 
cHBiC  s^SKt  ikat  Ae  b  so  soon  to  follow. 
Bai  what  a  teas  will  slit  be  to  efcry  mem- 
ber of  yonrcBcleP  Where  is  Aere  a  being, 
""'  the  nhne  of  heriafluenoe,  who  does 
t0  Mr  mny  acts  of  kindness  ?  It 
*  -  to  Mik  of  her  eseei- 
lEhid  heart  will  Ibd  her 
ft  Remember  me  OMMt 
k,  f MWM  ialli  to 
ant  Maiy,'  who  waa  the  fat  lofoof  my 
hiait  wha  wai  the  first  pesMm  whom  I  ie« 
esDeet  aa  sbowiag  me  Widntis  ■  and  who, 
anee  tfaa  time  when  I  leaaember  her  sing- 
iag  to  aooth  me,  till  this  moment  of  my 
sewfing  her  my  blessing  and  Ibiewell,  has 
aevcr  ceased  to  be  IdAd  and  dear  to  me ! 

**  May  God  bless  my  dear  William  and 
ypn.  In  your  ffonily,  and  is  all  your  oon- 
oems  ;  but  chiefly  in  that  great  concarn  of 
makiBg  jma  conduct  in  this  lilb  a  prepara- 
tien  far  a  better!  I  shall  not  write  again. 
My  hmband  wiB 

"  Her  anddpatioiis,  howevw,  had  been 
only  loo  weU-faunded.  AAar  glvii^  birth 
to  a  stilUwni  sob,m  the  7th «f  Deoember, 
and  recovering,  for  a  few  days,  with  a  mpid- 
ity  bejfond  the  hopes  of  her  medkal  ^fifiends, 
ahe  was  attacked  wHh  fever.  It  advaneed 
widifrtalvmleBea,  tfllitGloeedhereartfalf 
life  <m  the  morning  of  SaUndBy,  Decern. 
berl9, 18ia- 

There  are  interroersed  through  the 
memoir  of  her  life  several  extracts 
from  letters  written  to  her  friends  da« 
ring  a  tour  made  thitragh  part  of 
England  ;  and  also  a  goodnumy  let- 
ters on  miBcdhmeoiu  subjects  com^ 
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posed  during  her  abode  in  Edinburgh. 
The  observations  and  remarks  Are 
chiefly  memoranda  of  what  passed  be- 
ibre  her  eyes ;  but  they  are  almost  al- 
ways judicious,  and  occasioQoIlY  very 
nvelv  and  amuaiag.  The  follow- 
ing little  descriptions  are  very  vivid 
and  graphic: 

••  Did  you  ever  see  Khby  Lonsdale  ?  ft 
is  the  most  rural,  pretty,  interesting  pla^ 
imaginable.  It  is  a  true  English  vSlagis. 
English  in  its  neatness— Engjiih  m  the 
handsomeness  of  its  houses,  (Scotch  hand- 
some booses  are  seldom  bnOt  in  viOageS)— 
and  Ettg^,  above  all,  m  its  cfanrch-yard— 
smooth  as  velvet— creen  as  emeFslda— dean, 
even  to  die  exehiston  of  a  feUen  leaf  from 
one  of  the  tall  trees  that  summnd  it!  Ptom 
diis  church-yard,  situate  on  a  hi^  bimk 
overhanging  the  river  Loen,  you  command 
a  fine  view  of  Lonsdale,  tismg  here  and 
there  into  gentle  swdb—gay  with  woods 
and  villas.  The  river  is  not  very  Eng^  ; 
fer  it  is  a  rapid,  lively,  transparent  stream 
«4iot  creeping  sluggishly  tbrragh  rich  mea- 
dows, but  diuidng  gaily  to  me  sun,  or 
dashing  minst  tmy  rocks  mto  Lilliputhui 


**  Norn  voUa  at  Harrogate ;  and  I  be- 
lieve diere  is  no  pkce  in  Britidn  to  whidi 
voa  would  not  sooner  aocompany  us.  One 
hundred  and  fot^  people  dme  with  us  daily 
-^iH  dressed  as  fine  as  Pundi'e  wife  in  the 
pttppet.«how.  Do  but  hnagine  the  noise  ot 
so  many  tongues—the  boundng,  banging, 

and  driving  of  oghty  waiting-men ^the 

smeO  of  meat  sufficient,  and  moK  than 
sufficient,  fer  a  hundred  and  for^  oermo- 
nmts— «nd  all  this  in  die   dog-days ! !  f 

*'  Harrogate  itself  is  a  straggling  vflhige, 
buHt  on  an  uglv  sandy  common,  surround- 
ed widi  stunted  Uack  Scotch  firs— the  only 
duns  in  diape  of  tree  or  shrub  that  never 
can  be  an  ornament  to  any  poadble  place. 
From  a  hiU  above  Harrogate,  diere  is  a 
view  of  prodi^ous  extent,  over  the  richest 
and  largest  nlam  which  I  have  ever  seen.—. 
York,  wMcn  is  22  miles  diMaot,  seems 
nearer  dian  the  'middle  of  the  landscape. 
Bfis  L,  who  is  an  En^shwoman  was  in 
extades.  For  iny  part,  f  must  confess, 
that  I  thmk  a  UtUe  lismg  ground,  or  even 
a  mountain,  no  bad  feature  in  a  landscape. 
A  scene  without  a  hS  seems  to  me  to  be  a- 
bont  as  interesting  ss  a  fece  withonta  nose ! 

Mia  BniBton  had  not  ia  her  natwe 
any  very  f^eat  share  if  poetical  en« 
thuaiaam^  at  knt  she  does  sol  seem 
to  have  greatly  eneowaged  or  cultiv»« 
ted  it ;  yet  few  poets  could  excel  the 
following  description : 

TO  ms  cxAioix. 

-  1810. 
**  fitodley  Royal  is  truly  a  noUe  j 
Beiidw«  paik of  UOO acres,!  ~ 


Ifit 


timbf  of  ntuwpnilM  imgBiiJfWiflf >  tfioene 
900  acm  of  nleasoze  groundy  k^  witfa  m 
neatness  of  which  I  hSd  no  pievioiu  idea. 
The  lawns  are  as  smooth,  and  as  equal  in 
oofcur  and  texture,  as  green  velvet;  and 
diou^  they,  as  well  as  the  gravel-walla* 
are  naded  by  lofty  trees,  and  embellished 
with  an  endless  variety  of  flowering  shrubs, 
not  a  fallen  leaf— not  a  t^  is  sufoed  to 
dcnuutt  their  neatness. 

**  llie  place  is  laid  out  in  the  old-iashion* 
ed  style,  with  drcular  pieces  of  water,  sta- 
tues, temples,  cascades  flowing  over  flights 
of  steps,  and  banks  made  by  nue  and  plum- 
met Nevertheless,  the  pilaoe  is  not  onlj 
beuitiftil,  but  magnificent;  the  ground u 
naturally  swelling  and  varied;  the  artifi- 
cial river  is  so  laxge,  that  you  forget  it  is  the 
work  of  man ;  the  temples,  though  a  little 
out  of  place,  are  still  beautiful ;  and  the 
smooth  shaven  lawns  show  to  great  advan- 
tage the  dark  majesty  of  the  woods,  that 
tower  over  them  sometimes  to  the  height  of 
ISO  feet 

"  But,  above  all,  Stndley  contains  one 
chann  which,  so  fiur  as  1  know,  is  altq^ 
ther  matrhlfss  ^rhe  ruins  of  Fonntam's 
Abbey.  This  noble  pile— but  how  can  I 
describe  it  to  you  ?  No  words  that  I  can 
use  will  give  any  idea  of  its  beautv,  or  of 
the  effect  which  it  had  upon  me!  Some- 
times the  very  recollection  cif  it  fills  my  eyes 
with  tears.  I  may  oonv^  to  you  some  no- 
tion of  the  magmtude  of  the  building,  by 
telling  you  that  it  still  covers  two  acres  <^ 
around,  and  that  it  onoe  extended  over  ten  $ 
but  to  describe  the  eflbct  of  the  whole  is  out 
of  my  power.  Imagine  the  huge  folding- 
doors  thrown  open,  to  usher  you  into  a  ca* 
thedcal  of  prodigious  extent  The  roof  is 
gone.  The  noUe  pillars,  of  more  than  Co- 
rintiuan  li^tncss,  whidi  once  siyyported  it, 
flUl  sprokd  here  and  there  into  broken 
aKhes,  tiristed  with  ivy;  which  clothes, 
but  doea  not  conceal  their  forms.  Large 
txees,  rising  from  the  dismantled  court, 
mingle  their  giant  aims  with  the  towers. 
The  wiiidow»-4mt  why  should  I  attempt 
an  impossibility?  I  protest  I  will  never 
again  try  to  give  an  idea  of  Fountain's 
iS>bev  I  To  crown  all,  I  had  scarcely  heard 
the  place  mentioned,  and  had  never  read 
any  acooimt  of  it ;  so  tiuit  it  bunt  upon  me 
at  once  in  all  its  gkny. 

**  My  companion,  who  is  an  Enolishwo- 
man,  maintamfd  along  diq^te  wi£  me  on 
the  comparative  merits  of  Studley  and  Dun* 
Ud;  she,  of  course,  preflsrring  the  beau- 
tics  of  fa«r  own  comtiy,  and  I,  as  in  duty 
bound*  upholding  the  honour  of  mine^ 
Hie  woods  of  Dimkdd  are  ahnost  equal  in 
magnificence.  The  river  is  simerior;  as 
aUtiie  works  of  its  mi^ty  Maker  are  to 
.  tiwse  of  man.  The  mountains  of  Oun- 
kddareincompaiable;  but  I  confbss  diat 
Scotland  has  no  Fountain's  Abbey. 

Her  kindness  and  warmth  of  heart 
thiis  beaotifiilly  burst  forth  on  her  re> 
turn  fton  this  littk  toor  to  her  b»* 
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loved  Seodand.  One  might  dmost 
think  she  had  been  banished  from  it 
fbr  years  by  misfbrtune,  instead  of 
having  been  in  search  of  delight  and 
hi^iness  in  merry  England. 

**  But  no  pleasure,  which  mere  beauty 
can  «ve,  ever  equalled  that  which  I  felt  at 
this  first  distant  glimpse  of  my  home— my 
home,  to  which,  wherever  I  travel,  I  al- 
ways retum  as  to  the  arms  of  a  friend  f 
Have  we  not  reason  to  bless  the  goodness 
which  has  so  ordained  that  man  v  a  home* 
possessmg  no  other  charm,  yet  charms  us* 
Decause  it  ii  our  home.  But  mine  has 
many,  many  comforts.  If  I  could  share 
them  with  you,  and  two  or  three  other  per- 
sons dear  to  me,  it  would  want  none  to  nuJke 
it  complete  to  me.  This  cannot  be !  But  I 
trust  we  shall  meet  in  a  home,  which  will» 
indeed,  be  complete  to  us  aJQ;  and  who 
knows  whether  our  propensihr  to  love  the 
place  with  which  we  are  fiuninar,  may  not 
be  ottf  means  of  endearing  to  us  that  better 
home  throughout  eternal  ages.*' 

We  can  only  make  room  fixr  one 
single  letter  to  Mrs  Isett,  but  we  think 
it  is  a  Tery  characteristic  one. 

••  AfrU  10, 18ia 
**  U  is  evw  sot  You  are  sixty  milea 
distant  from  Edinburgh,  and  I  have  lost 
what  probably  no  time  will  restore  to  me  ; 
that  '  medicine  of  lifie,*  whidi  it  is  pni« 
mised  that  they  shall  find  who, have  re- 
ceived a  title  to  yet  higher  rewards.  Sinoe 
you  left  me  I  have  a  hundred  times  deter- 
mined to  write.  I  need  not  assure  you  that 
fbfgetfblness  has  had  no  shareinmvsilcnfle. 
Le^  itself  would  not  fbr^  a  friend  df 
levity  could  have  a  friend)  m  one  month' ■■ 
*  one  little  month!'  I  am  reminded  of 
you  byall  mv  business  and  all  mv  plea- 
sures ;  fbr— .wnich  of  my  pleasures  md  not 
you  hei^ten— «nd  in  what  branch  of  dui^ 
did  not  you  stimulate  me  ?  But  all  tluit  & 
over !  and  1  can  only  renent  that  I  did  not 
better  use  what  voiffit  nave  been  so  end- 
nentiy  useful. 

**  I  thank  you  heartily  fiv  your  account 
of  your  rambies  at  Kinnaird^-woold  that  I 
were  the  companion  of  them !  In  return* 
you  shaH  learn  my  methodical  routine.  I 
write  part  of  every  forenoon,  and  walk  Ibe 
an  hour  or  two  before  dinner.  I  lounge 
over  the  fire  with  a  book*  or  I  sew  and  ch^ 
all  the  evening. 

<•  Your  fiim  Lama  proceeds  with  a  slow 
but  regular  pace ;  a  shcnrt  step  every  day-* 
no  more !  She  has  advanced  sixty  paeeB» 
aUas  pages,  smce  you  left  her.  At  is  at 
present  very  comfortably  situate,  if  the 
foolish  thing  had  die  sense  to  think  so ;  she 
is  on  a  visit  to  Norwood,  where  she  is  to 
rsmain  fbr  a  few  days ;  and  a  very  snuff 
old-fiwhioned  place  it  is !  Thou^  it  should 


never  be  laid  open  to  the  piddic  at  hugoi 
you  diaD  see  die  interior  sr  it  one  day  ot 
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nudfi  tiiom$h  aodbing  hat  •■  jBtthekMt 
th^ofgpreMit  H  did  notlookfCiyilL  It 
is  w  gftj  M  ten  tfaouHoid  piupk  cwcuwei, 
and  twiee  ai  many  ytSkm  aom  du  nuke  it. 
1  ihiD  fooo  grow  impatiail  to  tike  pott 
aoii«aiid,ifwe€tt&inaiii^it»  ibeiiMrewtt 
ahall  revert  to  oar  old  plao  of  going  thcM 
enfy  ;  if  not,  I  mnit  jnt  ooDiole  myielf 
viA  mj  fiiend  Laun  in  Bdinkmiglu  I 
viAlMwdieendofher;  but  ^wikiiinik 
meeeualily  speed  seem  lengthening  ae  I 

*«  If  ever  I  imdotake  another  lady,  I 
win  manage  her  in  a  very  diffiannt  manner. 
Lanm  is  so  decently  kndiiefed,  like  our 
grandmothen,  that  to  diess  her  is  a  irork 
of  tone  and  pains.  Her  younger  aster,  if 
ffae  ever  have  one,  shall  wear  kMse,  floating, 
cmy  robes,  that  will  sUp  on  in  aminutew  *  * 

**  Mtat'-'^^B  new  production,  I  be- 
lieve I  never  shall  havo  any  personal  ae- 
nuintanee  with  it  It  is  an  *  Historical 
nomance*— a  sort  of  compoeition  to  whidi 
I  have  a  strong  dislike.  Fictioii  disguises 
the  flmplicit^;  and  desteovs  the  useralness 
ofthelniehsMasT;  and  the  rsooUectwo  of 
the  true  history  oepcives  me  of  all  intoest 
ki  tfao  fiction.  Boides,  the  fivundation  of 
— ^-"^  tale  is  a  history  as  well  known  aa 
thatoftheddnge;  and  she  professes  to  ad. 
here  dosely  to  troth,  only  dramariang  a 
Itttiob  Now,  this  *  dianurtising'  is  an 
uidcrtaking  too  arduous  lor  mortals.  Shake- 
speare  himself  has,  in  some  degree,  fidled  in 
it ;  his  Usfeooeal  plays  are,  in£ed,  the  most 
Mmmikig  of  liistonesi  peifaras,  as  fiur  as 
mesa  character  is  concemed,  tne  motifiUkm 
fkL  But  he  is  sadly  encumbered  wiSi  the 
fiwiB  ;  and  no  part  whatever  of  the  interest 
of  these  plays  ansee  from  the  plot;  so,  at 
least,  it  appeals  to  me.  Now  —  and  all 
ether  Misses,  must  pardon  me,  if  I  think 
that  ladicB  are  more  likely  to  makfe  their 
woAi  JnterestiM  by  wdl  imagined  incident, 
nan  by  masterly  dehneation  of  duiactsr. 
Ladies  have,  indbed,  eucoeeded  in  delineat- 
ing reBlfifis;  avery  few  of  them  have  done 
so;  but  it  has  besn  ladier  in  pictures  of 
manners  than  of  dunefer.    But  -— «  has 

and  let  Tour  theory  of  famde  genius  fbrgife 
me  for  donbtmg  licr  power  of  givins  inte> 
rest  m  a  story,  tho  catastrophe  of  wnich  ic 
not  10  be  forgotten.    •    •    • 

••  We  «U  folks  make  ikiends  sfowly-«o 
sfoirty,  tbtt  I  believe  life  wiU  be  too  short 


.  nope 


toftmush  me  with  anoUier  sudi  as 
therefore  I  value  you  aoooidin| 

we  shall  be  near  neighbours 

world;  or,  that  if  your  place  be,  aaitwdl 
may,  a  higjher  one  thn  ndne,  you  will  not 
be  foiUdden  to  Vint  the  meaner  mansHXia  of 
eurFathor'sbonn.    •    • 

••I  am  going  to  visit  the  woman  that  is 
eometoNoe.  I  believe  I  shaU  hate  her ; 
yet  thej  saj  she  is  a  pleasant  person  enough 
If  the  ihi  m  the  mme  pboe  where  you  used 


towori[»IthiBk  I  diaB  beatfaer.    Tbew 

say  narrow-minded  people  always  bate  theor 
BuooessocB ;  I  must  be  the  most  illiberal  of 
an  creatures,  for  I  bate  the  suocessorB  of  my 
ftiends.  *  *  You  see  my  paper  is  done 
i^,  of  eouTK,  is  my  letter.^' 

At  the  end  of  the  Tolmne  there  are 
extracts  ftmn  the  journal  wMdi  shQ 
kqit  on  her  tour  through  England  and 
mdesy  finom  whidi  we  regret  that  it 
is  impossiUe  fo  ns  now  to  mske  any 
quotations.  It  is  my  plain,  simple, 
scute,  and  unpretending. 

''  Enunehne"  is  a  fragment  of  only 
lOOpages;  hut  though  only  a  fragment 
we  oonceiTe  thst  by  it  the  author  hss 
sufficiently  attained  her  ohject,  and  that 
the  reader  could  scsrody  have  home  a 
long  story  of  such  misery  and  8ud& 
niilt.  We,  therefore,  csnnot  regret, 
that  this  nd  tsle  of  profligscy  and 
wretchedness  is  abruptly  broken  oi^ 
and  could  even  ahnoet  wish,  that  the 
pure  and  high  soul  of  the  author  had 
never  imposed  on  itself  the  penance 
of  detineating  the  life  of  misery  which 
sn  abandoned  woman  is  sure  of  lead^i 
ing  with  the  man  who  has  seduced 
her  aflfection  from  her  husband. 

We  ere  loth  to  look,  even  with  afaasty 
glance,  on  the  fooe,  however  beautiAd, 
of  an  sdultorcflD  nor  will  our  souls 
permit  us  even  to  be  just  in  our  esti* 
mation  of  her  crime.  Nature  and  re« 
ligicm  themselves  seem  almost  to  debsr 
ho:  Ikom  the  benefit,  in  human  hearts 
at  least,  of  the  temptations  by  whidi 
she  may  have  been  assailed.  But  when 
the  adulteress  comes  before  us,  ss  is 
the  case  of  Emmeline,  (and  there  have 
been  many  Emmeiines  in  real  life,) 
deserting,  in  hideous  wickedness,  the 
hofiook  of  a  noble-minded,  generous, 
high-bom,  moral  and  religious  hua« 
buad,  to  whom  she  has  bom  children 
jet  living  in  their  beauty  and  their 
mnocence,  and  plunging  herself,  with 
hateftil  tears  and  trembling  and  con« 
Tulsions,  into  the  arms  of  a  paramour 
possessing  only  personal  charms  and 
worldly  accomplishments;  and  who,  at 
the  very  moment  of  her  monstapus  sa« 
orifice,  she  well  knows,  in  thrbitter* 
ness  of  her  guilty  psssion,  can  love  her 
only  with  such  troubled  love  as  for 
ever  trembles  on  ih^  brink  of  hatred^ 
contempt,  anger  and  despair,*-when 
such  a  "  white  devil"  rises  before  xa, 
we  wish  to  be  relieved  fix>m  the  poison^ 
ed  air  of  her  loathsome  beauty,  and  to 
keep  our  sympathies  and  our  aonows, 
in  a  wietched  worid  like  this,  for  8uf« 
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ftrfngs  BoA  ftr  sitit  that  fm^^y  not  tiie 
utter  abandonment  of  all  that  eref  na* 
fare  implanted  In  our  heart;^  and  with- 
out reverencing  which,  we  can  scarcely 
hope  to  see  the  hce  of  God  at  once  in 
mercy  and  in  judgment. 

We  are  therefore  happy,  since  such 
a  tale  as  "  Emmeliiie"  was  to  be  writ- 
ten at  all,  <hat  it  is  but  a  broken  fin^ 
flttent.  Had  the  author  prolouged  the 
story  of  this  adulteress,  Ml  hearts  must 
d^er  have  inevitably  been  repelled  by 
the  detailed  account  of  her  agonies ; 
(tt  they  must  have  been  made  t6  feel 
a  fktal  sympathy  with  them.  We 
flrmlv  believe  that  Mrs  firunton  could 
not  nave  finished  such  a  tale.  She 
has  lilted  up  the  veil  from  the  secret 
spirit  of  the  adulteress  ;  and  we  are 
willinff  that  it  should  drop  for  ever^ 
for  a  niort  lo«k  saffioes  into  that  world 
of  woe  and  widtednen. 

One  '*  moon"  only  of  the  married 
fife  is  here  described,  and  it,  indeed, 
^  disastrous  twilight  sheds."  From 
Ae  first  scene  in  the  churdh,  where 
dw  adulteress  mocks  the  holiest  oidi- 
naooe  if  God  and  nature  by  swearing 
to  venerate  those  holy  duties  whi(£ 
ahe  is  e^n  at  that  moment  trampling 
benealih  her  fo0t;--«  lowering  and  a 
thMiditms  atnKM^here  bangs  ov«r  their 
hearts  and  tiuubies  and  oanfounda 
diem.  Wt  axe  made  to  foel  that  con- 
trition is  not  for  them— 4hat  their 
follMhl  bosom  friend  is  Hemoiae. 
They  have  done  an  act  fium  whose 
'*deep  damnation"  nothiuff  can  save 
fpven  ime  little  hour  of  tiieir  lives, 
wtwther  widMng  or  aaleep;  and  we  soon 
■ee  fin  the  wradifol  desolation  of  his 
heart,  and  the  pitiable  helnlessnen  of 
h«r^8>  what  it  is  to  be  mider  the  ban 
mid  exosMmfunication  of  nature. 

Wimn  this  miserable  pair  are  on 
tiMir  marriage-Jaunt,  a  note  ia  put  in- 
to the  tmnda  or  finmieline«— 

*<  The  envdope  oontalned  tfaete  woids : 

***  Mr  DevemtK  cannot  retain  in  his  pos- 
soslon  any  thiag  which  has  ever  bdoiwed 
to  Lady  da  CUAd.  Ha  faMloaai  a  dead, 
wUdiiaitafei  to  hat  Iha  aom  wiiitii  he  i^ 
eaived  thna  vcara  an.  Ha  haa  aildad  the 
£l0JOOOwlwh  dia  law  has  hualjr diottad 
to  hiok  la  appointing  Miyor  Cam  tnutae 
on  this  dead,  Mr  Devmuz  eamesdy  wiahes* 
foat  an  occasion  m«r  thus  be  offered  of  re- 
storing Lady  de  Culbrd'a  interonine  with 
a  parent  lo  justly  respected  and  beloved.* 

**  De  ClilKffd  read  this  note  withmit  ooni. 
meat  Ha  hud  doim  the  papais,  and  left 
the  mom  without  ntlednga  word. 

**  BmmsHns  sat  gsatog  on  cli<jii>wii<fMii 


aCNsmiag  unhiadad  from  her 
sjandar  form  beat  la  dtjeelion  aad  abaaa 
mast  She  aoiiM  not  aoir  lull  her  eoa- 
aoienoa  with  sophisms  af  •  heaifa  Mit  fern, 
ad  lo  hamoana,  wfaieh  ooeeraaieaies  eonld 
unite  0  or  of  '  omaentkia  aoa]a«  Iff  Hea* 
vaB*a  own  act  made  ene.^  She  eouM  not 
seek  oomfoit  in  neonaeting  die  sloiaal  odU* 
naai,  which  was  tiia  only  charge  ahe  oMdd 
ever  bring  agaioit  Mr  Deveteua.  8be  had 
done  him  Iktal  wrong,  and  she  felt  h.  The 
heavier  actoont  af  evB  which  lay  agafaiat 
her,  Emmaline  did  not  indeed  etamiae,  for 
her  compunction  was  not  repentance.  Her*a 
were  foe  deadly  paags  of  remoita  not  foat 
Ufe-giving  aonow,  which  finds,  even  in  its 
own  aaguiBh,  a  haaKng  balm.  The  wrong* 
ad  Mr  Oanveux  had  bestowed  oa  her  a  ^ 
whkh  his  dNumstoaoes  randsred  truly  ge« 
i;  hehadahawn,  evsnaaaidathiajnat 
«,  a  naMe  oencen  te  bar  ha^ii- 
har  leitoiaiiflii  to  foe  iota  ttid 
protoeilan  of  bar  ftthar;  and  aU  tha  kSU 


mot  which  hnagiaatfcm 

alftba  aaphlstiMS  wifo  which  ahehadanivcn 

tobeipleharadf,  vanished  tpastbar  frsm 

her  mind.    She  saw,  aot  an  mjond  hua* 

band,  aupported  bytlaB  foot  traaspaita  of 

lesentmeat,  ventiag  aagar  wtaidi  ahirnaefi 

not  <bar^  and  could  tanly  pity  i  but  Mr 

DevuNUZ,  deserted, 

name,  wuuiidad  by 

edmeonfidlngi& 

ed  where  she  had 


saw  Han  shed  on  1 

eafolttered  by  pfty?  gnaft  and  i 

heaxd  them  JwD  foe  sacsad 

and  break  has  heart  wifo 

she  would  rctunk*    *  Wrateh  that  [  am  P 

shacried,  *  I  shall  nevftieimnl  -My  bey  ! 

B^boyl  I  ahan  never  see  dwe  BBsre  1' sBid 

M  wrung  her  hands  in  hithifwaa    *ThKy 

ate  no  lo^er  accounted  asine,*  shac&adU* 

•  they  toe  not  even  named  to  UK  !* 

«*Shetook  the  deed,  and  a^gsriycast  bar 
1^  over  it,  in  o  vague  hope  af  folding  there 
the  namea  of  her  cliiidi«a  joinad  wufa  her 
awn;  but  they  were  not  meationad.  The 
gift  waa  to  her  alone,  aa  if  ao  linus  itSag 
daanad  Undred  er  inhciitanee  wiSi  hse. 
«Ohl  Ihavedeaerved  tfafs^'  cried  Bmna. 
hae,  •  for  I  had  the  heart  to  leave  foem  I* 

^  Who  that  had  aeea  herMshaaataa 
foe  gwwidi  ihf  anowT  aim,  on  whidi  her 
face  was  half  concealed,  resting  on  foe  ssat 
flaui  whanceahe  had  auifo,  her  aaoof  ring- 
lets wet  wifo  her  team,  bar  bosom  atrm^ 
mg  wifo  aefea  thai  afaaok  her  whole  Aame^«» 
would  have  known  her  for  die  same  Bm» 
meUne  who  waa  went  to  chaae  wifo  ftign* 
ed  impatienee  her  laughing  boy  upon  the 
green  heradf  as  pbyfol  and  aa  hnooMt 
«ha? 

"  A  passing  step  at  lenafonuaad&nma* 
MaatofoereoaUectian  of  what  De  CBfibid 
must  frd,  sfaouU  ha  wimeas  her  distmas. 
She  nae  font  her  afeject  peetaret  atieve  to 
foe  bwiting  soby  and  w^ped  foe 
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tewi  wludi  nA  wonld  fttm  ihtiv  vty. 

•  Deuesi  De  OSffiwd  T  «ud  the,  *  ihall  I 
ever  ^ve  tbe^  cause  to  think  I  ngtet  male, 
tog  any  McoiEupe  far  tbea  ?  And  yet— But 
if  ti¥iu  c«iet  iad  tl»  bappineqg  in  poof 
hiimblad  Bmmeline— oow  mucii  man  mn 
I  find  mine  in  tb^e.  my  nobb«*l]ia?t».«f« 
ftctionate  De  CUffoid  r 

'*  She  bad  time  to  conmoie  htmli  bdatt 
the  letum  of  har  hiubano.  He  was  abaenrt 
£«  bonis.  When  be  ratumed*  the  txaoea 
tf  aujffeiiQg  vara  aeen  in  bia  bent  brow 
and  sallow  aieekt  but  bia  manner  was  un« 
changed.  UerooTed  with  bia  own  firm  and 
canrnwidlng  atc|»;  be  apoke  ip  bia  own 
cabn  low  tonea. 

u  Had  Emmeline  koown  bow  tboae  bouia 
were  fi^t--bad  she  seen  bim  fixiqg  bia 
mmotiong  gaze  on  the  pool  where  the  hi^ 
lutt-dzops  were  plashing,  or  resting  bia 
thxobtung  head  against  the  ooldnignd  rock 
..bad  am  seen  bim  at  last raiaenia face, 
rigid  with  deroerate  resolution*  and  beard 
the  groan  in  i^iioh  her  name  burst  from  bia 
]qis,  where  bad  been  her  vain  hope  that  aba 
was  henelf  alone  sufficient  for  aia  bajndo 
nesB?  She  was  then  doubly  the  cause  of  bia 
auffcringi  It  was  for  her  that  be  bad  in« 
cuncd  tma  new  and  tonnentiog  venae  of  in- 
feriori^t  thia  remorse,  tbia  first  venom  of 

•  the  worm  that  never  dies.* 

Oe  Cli£^  mnifis  bis  bride  to  the 
b«radit«ry  laat  of  bia  high  aitd  uii- 
Hained  ano8Stor»^bikt  another  qiio« 
tatioii,  aad  we  htve  donox-- 

**  The  visit  bad  been  long  wir^aid  be- 
fore Emmeline  ventured  to  say,  in  a  voice 
of  timid  inquiry,  '  You  think  we  ought 
not  to  retmn  the  Jenkinsons*  visit  ?* 

*'  '  As  you  pleaaa,  Emmeline,*  waa  the 

"  A  stranger  might  have  thought  it  in- 
tended to  l»ve  her  iudgnient  free.  £ni* 
meline  understood  it  (ufferently. 

**  *  Perfaap,  then,*  said  the,  in  the  same 
tone,  *  I.bad  better  write  her  a  note  to  say, 
that  I  pay  no  visits  at  present* 

««  <  If  you  cfaooae,  my  bve,*  was  De  Clif- 
find*s  reply. 

.  **  Its  words  were  of  the  same  import  as 
the  last;  its  manner  was  so  difierent,  that 
Emindine  saw  he  approved  her  proposaL' 

**  The  note  was  dispatched  with  regret ; 
fev  seven  months  of  total  seehision — of  that 

rial  wriiision  which  mankind  inflict,  not 
ibeir  ibii^itfiilnaost  but  in  their  scom^-^ 
bad  given  value  to  any  mark  of  human  sym- 
pathy or  respect.  Respect !  Emmeline  be* 
came  every  hour  more  sensible  that  this  sen- 
timent she  must  never  more  hope  to  awaken. 
She  bad  gradually  learnt  to  watch  for  the 
expreasbn  of  an  opposite  ^fing.  In  bar 
better  days,  the  gentle  fenunine  Enomeline 
bad  claimed  no  deference  which  all  were 
not  willmg  to  bestow.  But  now  a  watch- 
ful Jealousy  was  stealmg  upon  her.  She 
read  contempt  in  many  an  izidifierent  look, 
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and  heaid  npioiicb  in  woida  which  mm^ 
veyed  it  to  no  other  ear. 

'*  Da  Qiffbrd  had  nothing  oommunica^ 
tive  m  bis  temper.  He  was  one  of  those 
permns,  who  can  sit  for  hours  in  the  coqi-« 
pany  of  the  finand  they  love  bast,  happy  in 
the  possibility  of  ezchan^g  aentimeotSt 
without,  p«rbi4«,  once  takins  advantage 'of 
that  possibility.  What  be  bad  no.intsa^ 
tion  tooQOoeal,  ha  yat  felt  no  temptation  t» 
oomniunicates  and  bia  tbougbu  and  piuw 
poaca  were  often  to  be  gathered  6om  some 
accidrntal  expiesnon,  ratber  than  dclibe* 
rately  unfolded.  Yet  |o  the  inquiries  of  • 
friend,  De  Clifibrd  was  the  n»ost  open  of 
mankind.  Any  quastioa  vrtucb  Emmeline 
Qould  hsve  asked  mm,  would  have  been  an^ 
fwered,  concisely  indeed,  but  with  the  most 
explicit  frankness^  Had  she  ventured  to 
oppose  bis  oonion  or  bis  will,  be  would 
bkve  remained  firm,  indead,  hiM>  not  with- 
out giving  a  reaaon  for  lus  firmnesa* 

"  But  Emmeline  ventured  neitbef  ^lestioB 
nor  opposition.  That  which  was  a  general 
habit  of  her  husband's  mind,  she  ciiSik  mis- 
took for  the  expression  of  a  peculiav  fedlug 
Awards  herself.  '  Had  be  nuurried  a  wo^ 
man  whom  he  respected,'  she  thought,  *  to 
bar  he  aoig^  have  opened  bia  wbiNe  heart. 
$he  might  nUmost  have  been  bia  ftiend. 
But  I  !«~Wbat  am  I  hut  bis  toy  9— eoly  to 
be  cared  for  in  an  idle  hour  i|Oon»  perhaps* 
te  be  thrown  aaide  for  cver.-..*Oh  I  sbaU  I 
live  to  see  that  day !  No,  I  shall  see  ita 
approach,  and  that  will  break  my  beait,  be* 
fore  I  have  lost  all  1' 

**  It  was  not  in  her  busband'a  oonduct 
alone  that  Emmelme  watched  for  tokms  of 
disrespect.  She  dreaded  even  the  presence 
of  ber  servanta.  She  could  not  veatinre  to 
reprove  their  mlsoooduct,  or  even  te  re- 
mark their  omissiens.  Tlieir  insolence  she 
dared  not  encounter;  for  she  knew,  and 
thay  knew,  the  vulnerable  point,  where  the 
meanest  band  could  fix  a  poisoned  dart. 
The  impertinence  which  another  woold 
have  answered  with  a  smile  of  good-natured 
contempt,  or  a  burst  of  idle  indignation, 
wrung  the  heart  of  her  whose  oonsdenoe  jus- 
tified the  scorn  cast  on  ber  by  the  meanest  of 
mankind.  The  encroachments,  therefore» 
of  her  domestics  were  unresLsted,  their  ne- 
glects passed  without  notice,  their  irregula* 
rities  without  reproof;  and  as  they  ftilly 
understood  the  reason  of  this  laxity,  endur- 
ance only  increased  the  evlL 

«•  De  Oifibid  perceived  that  bis  house- 
hold waa  diaoideily,  its  eeooemy  ill  ar. 
ranged,  hia  donsestios  turbuleut  and  dis- 
aatiaSed.  He  remembered,  with  a  sigh,  ka 
easy,  regular,  and  willing  movement,  while 
guided  by  the  calm  but  determined  roirit  of 
bis  mother ;  and  Ae  respect  of  wbicn  Em- 
meline waa  so  jealous,  gained  little  by  the 
contrast  The  charms  of  bis  long-loved 
home  were  one  by  one  decaying.  Hia 
friends  bad  forsaken  j^  The  charities  of 
rebitionship  were  fled.  His  still  dear 'Em- 
meline  was  no  loiigar  the  f^ayAd  \mn$ 
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finmiccl  (D  Bsnuii  ^bKMn«  of  'Obhwii  c&se  to 
pleasore.  Anxiety  and  care  Were  settiiiff 
hum  untimely  stamp  upon  her  yoathfiu 
Ibatnree.  The  smile  n^ich  had  onoe  light- 
ed them  with  gladdeaing  sunahiiie,  was 
BOW  but  the  cold  and  short-liTed  spark  that 
flashes  in  the  troubled  deep. 

**  She  tried  in  vain  to  disguise  the  change 
ftom  De  Clifford.  It  met  him  in  a  thou- 
sand forms,  each  alternately  inspirii^  him 
inth  ptty,  gnefi  or  dtRneasore*  '  Sweet 
ftail  thii^^  !^  he  thought,  *  alike  miable 
to  resist  temptation,  or  to  endure  punish- 
ment! Why  did  I  disquiet  thy  peaceflil 
life?*  So  ttiouii^t  De  Clifibid,  as  unex- 
pectedly entering  his  wife's  anartment  he 
sofpised  her  in  tears.  She  nastily  oon- 
eeated  them,  and  he  ventured  not  to  in- 
quire their  cause ;  but  sitting  down  by  her, 
codeavoured  to  divert  her  melancholy. 

«  •  You  have  not  diewn  me  your  port- 
folio for  a  long  while,  Bmmdine.  I  doubt 
Tou  have  been  very  idle^  Come,  little 
itifler,  let  me  inspect  your  proceedings.* 

<*  *0h!  not  to-day,'  said  Emmellne, 
laying  her  hand  on  die  portftdio ;  *  not  to- 
ctaj !  By  to-moirow  I  nope  to  have  some- 
thing that  will  please  you.^ 

"  <  But  I  am  in  the  humour  to-day,'  in- 
asted  De  Clifibrd,  with  good^iatured  ob- 
stinacy ;  <  and  vou  know  how  your  redst- 
anoe  idways  enoi,  Emmdine.' 

*<  The  fading  rose  in  Bmmdine's  chedc 
deqwned  to  crimson,  and  spread  over  ha 
fiice  and  bosom.  *  Alas !  I  xnow  that  too 
well !'  ^e  thought;  *  but  why  must  the 
reproach  come  firom  you  ?* 

*'  De  Clifibrd,  unconadoos  that  his  words 
oould  insinuate  reproach,  was  now  examin- 
ing some  sketches  which  had  never  been 
meant  for  his  eye.  Two  in£uit  figures  were 
repeated  in  every  attitude  of  sport  and  of 
r^wse.  Many  of  them  were  blotted  with 
tears.  Upon  some  the  names  were  written 
again  and  again,  as  if  the  very  names  were 
dear;  and  sometimes  they  were  joined  with 
a  short  and  melancholy  sentence  that  sued 
for  pity  or  foigiveness. 


**  While  De  CliflM  hurried  over  hiii 
comfortless  survey,  Bmmdine  unrensting 
stood  by  and  wept  In  painfiil  compassion 
he  pre»ed  her  to  his  breast,  but  he  did  not 
spok,  for  he  felt  that  this  was  a  sorrow 
which  refuses  to  be  oomfbrted.  He  now 
heartfly  regietted  the  scditiAe  whidi  left 
her  to  the  tnt  indulcenoe  of  reoolleetions 
so  dispiriting.  He  fervently  wished  that 
she  hsid  possessed  one  friend,  or  even  com- 
panion, to  dieer  her  lonely  hours.  He 
thought  of  his  mother,  and  (or  a  moment  hc^ 
half  purposed  to  fbiget  his  displeasure,  and 
entreat  that  she  would  come  to  sooth  the 
wounded  spirit  of  his  Emme^e;  but 
when  a  doubt  arose  of  her  compliance,  he 
found  it  more  ea^  to  resolve  upon  under- 
taking the  task  hunsdf,  and  he  detennined 
to  devote  himself  to  its  accomplishment. 
And  he  would  have  kept  his  determination, 
could  it  have  been  folnlled  at  die  expence 
of  only  fortune  or  life,  for  life  and  fortune 
were  stffl  light  hi  his  regard  compared  widi 
his  beloved  Bmmdine.  But  he  foigot  ts 
take  time  into  his  account  He  fingpt  the 
lengthened  demands  whidi  the  office  of 
comforter  would  make  upon  his  patiettoe, 
and  upon  that  rsular,  oonthiued,  self-devo- 
tion, whidi,  if  mdeed  it  ever  be  a  nitmral 
virtue,  is  not  the  virtue  of  mascdlme  mu 
ture. 

'*  A  few  days  served  to  make  him  wcsiy 
of  die  confinement  to  whidi  he  subjected 
htansdf;  and  then  he  presently  grew  angry 
with  Emmdine,  as  if  she  had  oompwed 
him  to  thb  unnatnial  eoostsaint  He  in- 
wudly  accused  her  of  weakness  and  selfish, 
ness,  for  not  absolutdv  driving  him  from 
her  to  his  accustomed  exercises  and  em- 
ployments. After  the  firrt  wedc,  every  day 
subtracted  something  firom  the  entirenessof 
his  sdf-devotion ;  and  while  he  was  secretly 
angry  with  himsdf  for  breaking  his  resolu- 
tion, he  was  yet  more  angry  widi  Emme- 
line  fbr  makii^  lum  fed  that  he  ought  to 
keep  it" 


LETTERS  OF  CURKAK  TO  THB  BET.  H.  WESTON.* 


Our  readers  need  not  fear  fh)m  us^  on 
the  present  occasion  at  least,  any  dis- 
quisition on  the  venr  interesting  char- 
acter of  this  celebrated  man.  We 
have  something  much  better  to  pre- 
sent them  with — ^namely,  perhaps  the 
earliest  traces  of  Mr  Curran's  pen  that 
exist — ^letters,  as  it  is  said  in  the  Pre- 
face, which^  while  they  record  many 
agreeable  feelings  of  his  youth,  are  vet 
shaded  with  that  melancholy  which 


accompanied  him  through  life,  and  at 
length  wrapped  his  mind  in  the  dark- 
est folds  of  oespondency  and  hopeless- 
ness.  They  were  written  on  Mr  Cur- 
ran's first  visit  to  London  in  1773,  and 
during  the  following  year,  when  hie 
was  twenty-four  years  of  age,  and  are 
addressed  to  a  dear  friend  and  collj^e 
associate.  They  shew  much  simplid- 
ty  in  the  style  both  of  his  feeling  and 
expression,  and  are  written  in  for  bet* 
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ter  ttste  than  weahould lutveezpectcd    rook,  fodoudy  for  the 
in  eaiij  life  from  80  utieiit  and  so  ima- 
ffioadve  a  duntcter.    They  are  ftill  of 
heart;   and  if  the  writer  he 
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wnter  be  never 
quite  hrilliant^  he  often  shews  that  he 
easily  coold  he  so^  and  that  his  wit, 
humour,  and  fkncy  are  kept  down,  as 
it  were,  hy  that  mekncholy  native  in 
his  temperament,  and  moat  natural  in 
his  then  cheerless  situation,  «a  well 
as  hy  that  fervent  affection  for  the 
fiiend  to  whom  he  writes,  which  scorns 
all  display,  and  deUghts  in  its  corre« 
spondenoe  to  use  the  most  femiliar  and 
eai^  language,  as  if  two  friends  were 
talking  to^^er  at  a  meeting  after  long 
ahsence.  What  can  he  hetter  than  the 
feUowing  description  ? 

••  FnH  of  these  lefleetioiiB,  as  I  pasnd 
^  gate  I  oonld  not  but  torn  snd  take  a 
hit  nngaiBg  kMik  of  poor  Alma  Mater :  it 
vai  the  some  of  many  a  boyish  fiilty,  and 
many  an  hmy  hour.  I  dhooUl  have  fdt 
Bflve  eonfioun  at  part  of  the  Ktroraeet,  had 
I  not  been  xdieved  by  the  reooueotion  of 
the  valvule  friendahips  I  formed  theret 
dboDgh  I  am  &r  from  thinking  such  a  axm 
omutance  can  justiiy  past  miaeonduct ;  yet 
I  cannot  call  that  tone  totally  a  Uank, 
in  which  one  has  acquired  the  ^leatest  Uess- 
tng  of  humanity.  It  was  with  a  mdan- 
dwly  kmd  of  exultation  I  counted  over  the 
number  of  those  I  loved  there,  while  my 
heart  gave  a  righ  to  ereiy  name  in  the  ca- 
lalogne;  nay,  even  the  FeDows  whom  I 
new  k^,  I  foigave  at  that  moment ;  the 
partii^  tear  blotted  out  every  injury,  and  I 

Sve  than  as  heatty  a  benediction  as  if 
ey  bad  really  deserved  it.  As  for  my  ge- 
neral acquaintance  (for  I  could  not  but  go 
die  round),  I  padced  their  respective  little 
B^  into  one  great  one  as  I  turned  on  my 
heeL  My  old  friend  and  handmaid,  Betty, 
poceiving  me  in  motion,  got,her  hip  under 
the  strong  box  with  my  seven  shirts,  which 
•be  had  rested  against  the  rails  during  the 
delay,  and  screwed  up  her  face  into  rueful 
caricature,  that  might  provoke  a  laugh  at 
aoodier  time ;  while  her  young  son,  Denny, 
;  his  waistband  in  one  nand,  and 


As  for  my  part,  I  had  notUng  to 
sayt  nor,  if  I  hsd,  was  any  one  at  leisuie  to 
lisbea  to  me ;  so  I  took  possession  of  what 
the  CntaiB  called  a  bed,  oonsidctnig  wiA 
PartBflge,  how  they  eould  play  so  many 
diffivent  tunes  without  patting  each  other  * 
out.  I  was  expecting  that  the  ira  wckniwB 
would  soon  give  those  resdess  mouths  dif- 
ferent empl^ment  But  in  that  I  was  dis- 
appointed :  the  sea  was  so  calm,  that  one 
only  was  sick  during  the  passage,  and  it  was 
not  my  cood  fortune  that  the  tot  should  fidl 
on  that  oevfl  that  never  ceased  chattering. 
There  was  no  cure  but  patienee ;  aeoord- 
ingly  I  never  stirred  froni  my  tabemade, 
unless  to  vidt  my  basket,  tin  we  snived  at 
Parkgate.** 

He  gives^  in  the  fbllowing  passage, 
diortly  but  forcibly,  that  impression 
which  the  first  entrance  into  London 
produces  on  all  strangers;  while  the 
dose  of  the  letter  shews  us,  that  he 
never  was  an  idler  at  any  part  of  his 
life.  Indeed,  what  great  man  ever 
was?  A  kmnger  in  the  world's  eye 
TQAj  yet  hare  uncounted  hours  of  mys- 
terious musing  and  of  profound  soli- 
tary thought. 

*'  From  Chester  I  set  out  that  evening  in 
the  stage,  sirot  about  four  hours  at  Coven- 
try, and  the  fbllowing  evening  at  five  o^dock 
was  in  the  view  of  near  130  spires,  that  are 
scattered  from  one  end  of  the  horizon  to  the 
other,  and  seem  almost  bewildered  in  the 
mist  that  perpetually  covers  this  prodigious 
capitaL  It  would  be  impossible  for  descrip- 
tion to  give  any  idea  of  the  various  objects 
tiiat  fill  a  stranger  on  his  fust  arrival  with 
surprise  and  astonishment  The  magnifi- 
cence of  the  churches,  hospitals,  and  other 
public  buildings,  which  every  where  present 
themselves,  would  alone  be  ample  subject 
for  admiration  to  a  spectator,  though  he 
were  not  distracted  by  the  gaudy  display  of 
wealth  and  dissipstion,  continually  mifting 
before  his  eves  in  the  most  extravagant 
forms  of  pride  and  ostentation ;  or  by  au 
hurry  of  business,  that  might  make  you 
think  this  the  source  from  which  life  and 
motion  are  conveyed  to  the  world.   Besides, 


erasing  bis  waistband  m  one  band,  and  a    motion  are  conveyed  to  the  world.    Besides, 
bssket  oi  sea  provision  in  the  other,  took    there  are  many  places  here  not  unworthy  of 


the  lead  in  the  processbn :  snd  so  we  jour- 
neyed on  to  Geoxge*s  Quay,  where  the  ship 
was  just  rea^  to  sail.  When  I  entered,  I 
found  my  feUow-passengers  seated  round  a 
laige  table  in  tne  cabin — ^we  were  about 
fourteen.  A  young  Highland  lord  had 
taken' the  head  of  the  table  and  the  convert 
sation,  and,  with  a  modes^  peculiar  to  his 
countiy,  gave  a  history  of  his  travels  and  his 
intimate  connexions  with  the  princes  of  the 
empire.  An  old  debauched  officer  was  com* 
pbuning  of  the  gout,  while  a  woman  who 
sat  next  him  (good  Heaven !  what  a  tonsue 
die  had  I)  gave  a  long  detail  of  what  oer 
father  suff^  by  that  disorder.  To  do 
them  all  justice,  they  exerted  themselves 
Vol.  V. 


particular  inspection ;  but  as  my  illness  pre- 
vented me  fmm  seeing  them  on  my  first  ar^ 
rival,  I  shall  suraend  my  coriositv  till  some 
future  time;  ai  I  sm  determined  to  app^ 
to  readuxg  this  vacation  with  the  utmost  di^ 
ligence,  m  order  to  attend  the  Courts  with 
more  advantage  next  winter.  If  I  i 
m  my  present  mood,  youwiUseeai 
alteration  in  your  poor  friend.  Thatcuned 
fever  brought  me  down  so  much,  and  van 
.spirits  are  so  reduced,  that,  fiuth !  I  dooT 
remember  to  have  lauffhed  these  six  weeks. 
Indeed,  I  never  tfaoo^t  solitnde  could  lean 
so  heavily  on  me.  I  commonly  rise  in  the 
moKning  between  five  and  six,  and  read  as 
mudi  as  my  sfss  will  permit  till  "* 
SB 
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time;  and  A&k  I  go  out  and  diaot 
ftom  dm  tin  bed«tiBio  I  mope  about  be. 
tween  my  kdgiiigt  and  the  Paik.  For 
God's  mke*  tfaai«  aend  me  iome  ii««re  or 
ofchor  (fiar  amcly  Newmarket  camiot  be  bar- 
nn  in  such  tiimgi)  tbatwfll  teach  me  ooee 
moce  to  langh.    Adieu,  dear  Hany.*' 

The  opening  of  the  second  letter  is 
very  pleasant. 

*<  I  well  remember  the  jpromifle  I  gave 
you  before  I  left  Ireland,  ofcomrnnnicaring 
every  thing  worth  notice  that  should  occur 
to  me ;  aid  I  own  you  may.  with  mme  ap- 
peaianoe  of  justice,  complain  of  my  haiong 
broikeo  it  Yet  there  may  be  something 
said  in  my  vindication.  A  man  setting  out 
to  a  strai^  city,  indeed  almost  a  strange 
world,  like  this,  ezpecti  to  find  nothing  but 
novd^  and  surprise  in  every  thing;  and 
will  scarcely  entertain  a  doubt  of  bong  al- 
ways  Aimished  with  materials  fot  a  tolerably 
entertaining  correspondence.  Yet  he  mav 
Bad  himself  plaguily  mistaken,  especially  if 
he  has  seen  any  other  dty.  There  are  more 
houses,  more  gardens,  and  public  places 
more  rogues  rad  fbols,  in  London  than  in 
Dublin.  But  von  have  all  these  things  in  ' 
miniature  in  Uie  latter.  What  then  be* 
comes  of  this  vast  fund  of  intelligence  ?  un- 
less you  would  wish  to  receive  comparative 
descriptions,  and  to  be  told  that  St  Paul*s 
steeple  is  a  few  feet  higher  than  Patrick's, 
or  that  ten  set  out  for  Tyburn,  for  one  that 
takes  his  flight  from  Stephen's  Green. 
These,  I  fear,  if  dwelt  upon,  would  make 
but  a  sorry  figure  on  paper,  and  be  as  tire- 
some to  you,  as  the  writing  them  would  be 
dissgreeable  to  me.  Then,  as  for  political 
news,  which  is  the  universal  subject  here, 
the  verr  abundance  is  wone  than  a  scarcitv. 
There  is  such  a  variety  of  inconsistence  m 
every  anecdote  that  transpires,  that  one 
knows  not  how  to  believe  anv  thing ;  and 
your  own  newspapers  are  filled  with  as  good 
lies  as  I  could  send  you." 

Is  any  thing  known  of  the  history 
of  the  Miss  Hrnne^  described  belcm  > 
We  think  she  must  hare  died  old  and 
onmarried.  She  beats  the  blue-stock- 
ings of  the  present  day  all  to  sticks ; 
and  what  with  a  shrill  yoice,  a  ho<dced 
nose,  and  a  hit  of  a  heard,  which  no 
doubt  she  had,  she  must  have  been  a 
ddiightful  creature  in  the  daric,  where, 
we  undentand,  all  cats  are  of  one  co- 
lour. 

••  No  donbl  Kdler  has  toibrmed  yon  of 
Sdioele^  esplok  in  the  matrimonial  way, 
witfl  Ihe  dangfater  of  the  widow  CraigBn  tn 
Limeriek.  It  seems  the  whole  posse  oomi* 
taCus  was  huntmg  the  Aigttives  for  three  or 
four  days ;  bat  Sehoole  made  a  valiant  run- 
idng  ^^  ef  it,  and  has  the  dear  creature 
here  in  LonddD.  I  have  had  te  honour  of 
being  mtrodneea  as  a  particular  friend  of 
Mr  Scboole's,  though  I  fancy  the  desire  of 
ahowiag  sae  tiie  prize  was  the  chief  gvmuid 
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She  is  a  ondDOs  fittla.* 
chatteriBg,  and  kxAsup* 
good  man  as  an  oracle  of  tastesnd 
erudition.  ^  By  her  meam  I  have  got  ac- 
quainted with  a  Miss  Hume,  who  is  adso  an 
original  m  her  way.  She  is  a  relation  of 
the  celebrated  David  Hume;  and  I  sup- 
pose, on  the  strength  of  die  kindred,  sets  up 
for  a  politician  as  well  as  a  sceptic :  she  has 
heard  his  Essays  recommended,  and  shewa 
her  own  disoeiBmcnt  by  pronouncing  them 
unaaswenble;  and  t^ks  of  the  famous 
Burke,  by  the  fomiliar  api^dlatkip  of  Ned. 
Then  she  is  so  romantic,  and  so  sentiment- 
al : — nothing  for  her  but  grots,  and  purling 
streams,  and  piping  shepherds;  and  to 
crown  aJl,  it  sings  like  a  nightingale.  As  I 
have  not  the  best  command  of  my  musdes, 
I  always  propose  putting  out  the  candles, 
before  me  song  begins,  for  the  creater  lo- 
manticality  of  the  dung.  This  tt  an  expe- 
dient I  used  to  have  reconne  to  in  the  Col- 
lie, when  I  had  the  honour  of  teaching 
NoDon  to  sing.  Tis  a  miserable  thing  when 
a  poor  giri  is  so  mistaken  in  her  qualifica- 
tiods,  as  to  display  only  her  absurd&ies,  and 
studiously  oonceal  every  thing  that  she 
oug^  not  to  be  ashamed  of.  Even  this  ba- 
iag  wants  not  common  sense,  if  she  wonU 
but  use  it.  But  what  have  yon  or  I  lo  da> 
widi  the  text  or  comment  ? 

After  drawing  rather  an  unftyonr* 
able  character  of  the  English  Boor,  he 
thus  breaks  ofiTinto  a  ^egyric  on  his 
own  countrymen,  which  has  not  per- 
haps be^n  surpassed  eyen  in  these  later 
days  so  pr^pnant  with  lamentatioiis 
over  the  degpraded  state  of  one  of  the 
finest  people  on  the  earth. 

**  Their  fondness  for  genealogy,  so  mudt 
despised  here,  and  not  without  reason,  ]ret 
mves  them  an  advantage  ihey  could  denvw 
from  no  other  source.  When  each  poor  in- 
dividual is  supposed  to  contain  in  his  own 
person  the  accumulated  honours  of  manjr 
generations,  they  are  led  to  treat  each  other 
with  a  politeness  and  respect  pniporttoned  to 
this  imaginary  merit,  and  to  cultivate  a 
friendly  mteroouise  that  contributes  not  a 
htde  to  reclaim,  and  even  to  refine  the  sen- 
tunents  of  the  iffitente ;  and  I  have  often 
thought,  their  manner  of  lamenting  over 
their  dead,  co-operates  strongly  to  presErve 
and  improve  thn  untutored  sort  or  polita- 
ness,  by  heaping  aKve  something  Bke  a  taste 
for  composinon  in  a  language,  that  wanta 
nedier  expresskMi  nor  extent,  and  by  uie- 
venting  that  language  from  a  decay,  into 
Vhich  it  must  otherwise  have  follen :  and 
to  theae  yon  add  the  severe  noUdcal  aiiev- 
ances,  and  the  still  more  cruel  miserable  in- 
ducement to  a  strict  association,  the  com- 
munity of  affliction  and  wretdiedsess,  more 
than  can  be  found  in  cither  France  or  Ger- 
many; and  yet  fostered  m  the  boeom  of  a 
oonstitulSon  boasted  to  be  free.  You  will 
smile,  no  doubt,  at  these  observations  as  be- 
ing unseasonable  as  well  as  exaggerated. 
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Totetei  I  BQHk  find  mOltfs  tet  §u 
flbt^  lMtBr»  thin  oRtdnhr  ■  flonie  trath,  in 
hf  wouUI  to  HcftfCD   ttat  ms  not  10 


The  account  of  his  visit  to  Hamp- 
ton-Court  is  ftiU  of  lifb^  spirit^  and  in- 
genuity. 

**  The  MTUit  who  ahoiped  ns  die  apart- 
moits,  which  weie  rvj  tplendid,  gave  us  a 
dieumitiiitiel  detail  of  the  pietuies,  and  the 
jadgimats  pawed  upon  them  by  different 
I :  he  feiined  to  be  a  good  deal 
hii  manner  of  en5aining  a 
of  tapcMrft  BHKeienting  the  Pernan 
war  of  Aleannder  t  tnoii^h  a  ample  &Uow« 
he  hid  his  laison  well  by  lole,  and  lan  over 
the  battki  of  lama  an4  ArbeU,  &c  with  e 
anmiag  flippancy.  '  But  where  it  Alea- 
aate?'  cti«i  Apjiohn*  <  There,  ^,  et 
the  door  of  Daiius**  tent,  with  the  ladies  at 
hisftet.*— *Suie^,*  ssid  I,  *  that  must 
be  Ilephealion»  for  he  was  mistaken  by  the 
Qoaen  fyt  Aleiander.'— *  Pardon  me. 
Sir :  I  hope  I  know  AlesEander  better  thsn 
that  :*  sua  he  shook  his  head  in  oonfinna* 
tioB  of  his  opinidn,  while  I  paid  myself  the 
■UM  esmpliiiient*  *  Butwhich  of  the  two 
do  yon  really  tluttk  <he  greater  man  ?*— 
*  Greater  I  Bless  your  soul.  Sir,  they  are 
both  dead  this  hundred  years.*  O  Harry ! 
what  a  comment  on  human  vanity  I  By 
my  soul,  there  was  the  marrow  of  a  thou- 
sand folios  in  the  answer.  I  could  not  help 
ainkmg,  at  the  instant,  what  a  puzzle  that 
m%hty  man  would  be  in,  should  he  appear 
before  a  committee  ftom  the  Temple  of 
Fame,  to  dsim  those  laurels  he  thought  so 
muidi  of,  and  be  opposed  in  his  demand, 
thoo^  his  oompetitois  were  Thetsites,  or 
the  fbbw  who  rubbed  Bucephalus's  heels. 
How  would  his  identity  be  ascertained? 
Chariha,  stand  forth ;  but  Aoold  Maevius 
contest  the  bays  with  Chserilus,  would  a 
nnllion  of  critics  dedde  Uie  difference? 
What  then  must  be  the  sentence  ?  Why, 
■nee  the  conqueror  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  the  sbtve,  let  the  chaplet  be  divided 
between  them,  et  curru  servus  pottetur  eo- 
d«m.  Thus,  in  a  few  years,  may  my  dear 
Hany  beaTiHotson,  and  his  friend  as  mudi 
Ckero  as  Cioeio  himself.'* 

It  was  in  the  following  manner  that 
he  spent  his  time  in  London.  What 
a  hi^py  kind  of  life,  what  a  blessed 
hlenduig  of  mirth  and  meditation—- 
wpni  and  study — fbn  and  philosophy- 
purl  and  politics!  What  a  treat  it  muat 
oave  been  to  have  fWilidced  witli  Gup- 
lan  in  .sudi  scenes ;  melancholy  as  he 
was,  he  must  have  been  the  life — the 
soul  of  them  all. 

**  I  happened  at  first  to  be  rather  un- 
lucky in  my  lodginos ;  I  was  not  aware  of 
their  being  situatea  exsctly  under  the  bells 
of  St  Martin,  and  that  I  was  to  be  eternally 
stunned  with  the  noise  of  praving  bells,  re- 
jQuiing  beQs,  and  passing  bells.    I  had  the 
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of  bdng  ttpessd 
to  the  confwsatfett  of  a  nan,  no  ways  agree- 
afalo  to  me,  a  dull,  aood-natursd,  generoia, 
i >  -pimonated,  deep-Mad,  un- 

ive  ioft  of  a  chamcter,  still 
to  me  dian  my  other  neigh, 
boor,  the  steeple;  Ibr  I  had  leaAedto  en- 
doia  nnpleasing  sounds,  but  I  never  had  an 
opportunity  of  learafaig  to  bear  with  a  troa- 
foiMome  oompSBion.  So  I  changed  my  ta- 
becnadonotalitdetomyiatiiAicikm.  Be- 
llies being  disngaged  ftom  the  aoissnees 
benxfe,  I  have  proeuied 
I  on  move  lea- 

Por  die  future,  you  w91 
diieet  to  me.  No  9,  Orange  Street,  Leicester 
Fields. 

**  Notwidista»d]Bgafltofiiloon,which 
somewhat  Maided  my  application  in  the  be- 
piBBiqg,  I  have  exerted  a  degree  of  assida- 
1^,  of  whidi  I  ODOB  thought  myself  incapa- 
ble. For  the  first  Ate  months  I  wss  shnoet 
totally  a  recluse,  indeed,  too  much  so. 
When  we  sedude  ourselves  entirely  firem  aU 
intsroourse  with  the  world,  our  affections 
wiU  soon  grow  impatient  of  the  restraint, 
and  strenj^y  convince  us  that  mudi  of  our 
happmessmust  be  drawn  from  society ;  and 
if  we  exeit  too  much  rigour,  however  phi- 
losophical it  nuty  appear  at  the  time,  to  sup- 
press tiiese  struggles,  the  temper  is  apt  to 
mil  into  a  gloomy  kind  of  iqmttiy.  This  I 
found  to  be  my  esse,  and  I  accordingly  re- 
solved to  soften  the  severity  of  the  diseipUne 
I  had  over-seakmsl^  adopted,  and  to  that 
end  made  some  additions  to  my  wardrobe, 
and  purchased  a  fiddle,  which  I  hadtiU 
then  denied  myself.  Do  not  think,  how- 
ever, from  my  mentioning  tboseindulgences, 
that  I  have  diminished  my  hours  of  rndiog ; 
all  I  have  done  by  the  change  is,  employi^ 
the  time  that  must  otherwise  be  vacant,  in 
amusement  instead  of  solitude.  I  still  con- 
tinue to  read  ten  hours  every  dav,  seven  at 
law,  and  diree  at  histoiy,  or  the  genersl 
I|rinciples  of  politics  s  and  that  I  may  have 
time  enough,  I  rise  at  half  after  ibur.  I 
have  contrived  a  machine  after  the  manner 
of  an  hourglass,  which  perhaps  you  may  be 
curious  to  know,  which  wakens  me  regular- 
ly at  that  hour.  Exacdy  over  my  head  I 
have  suspended  two  vesseb  of  tin,  one  above 
the  other :  when  I  go  to  bed,  which  is  al- 
ways at  ten,  I  pour  a  bottle  of  water  into 
the  upper  vessel,  in  the  bottom  of  which  is 
a  hole  of  such  a  size,  as  to  let  the  water  pass 
through,  so  as  to  make  the  inferior  reservoir 
overflow  in  six  hours  and  s  half.  I  have 
had  no  small  trouble  in  proportioning  those 
vesseb ;  aud  1  was  still  more  puzzled  for  a 
while  how  to  confine  my  head,  so  as  to  re- 
ceive the  drop, but  I  haveat  length  succeeded. 

**  You  will  perhaps  be  at  some  loss  to 
guess  what  kind  of  amusement  I  allow  my- 
self: why,  1*11  tell  you.  I  spend  a  ooupio 
of  hours  everY  night  at  a  cofiee-house,  wheie 
I  am  not  a  little  entertained  with  a  group 
of  old  poUticianSf  who  meet  in  ordsr  to  do- 
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•omcfiirtbe  next*  with  the  odier  buflnaB 
of  the  Mtion.  Thou^  I  doa't  know  that 
■ociabifity  it  the  chanetonttic  of  this  peo- 
ple, yet  politioi  is  a  certain  introduotiMi  to 

.  the  closest  intimacy  of  ooffae-house  ac^iain- 
tanoe.    One  meets  with  a  great  deal  of  a* 

.  musement  ftom  this  sort  of  conveisationt 

.  and  .1  think  it  can  scarcely  be  devoid  of 
in^Movement.  Six  or  seven  old  fellows 
who  have  spent  the  caily  part  of  their  lives 
in  a  variety  of  adventures,  and  are  united 
atlast  by  no  other  principle  than  a  common 
vacancy,  which  nuukes  it  necessary  for  them 
to  fill  up  their  time  by  meddling  in  other 
people's  business,  since  they  have  none  of 
theur  own,  is  certainly  a  miscellany  not  un- 
worthy a  perusal ;  it  gives  a  fiMiliti^  at  least 
of  discemmg  chancters,  and  what  is  no  less 

.  useful,  enures  us  to  a  toleration,  that  must 
make  our  pessa^  through  life  more  easy* 
I  also  visit  a  vanety  of  ordinaries  and  eat- 
ing-houses, and  they  are  equally  fertile  in 
Kme  for  a  chanicter-himter.  I  think  I 
ve  found  out  the  cellar  where  Roderick 
Random  ate  shin  of  beef  for  three-pence, 
and  actually  drank  out  of  the  identical 

rrt,  which  the  drummer  squeezed  toge- 
when  poor  Strap  spilt  the  broth  on  his 

The  third  letter  was  written  at  Bris- 
tol on  his  way  back  to  Ireland^  and 
contains  an  exquisite  description  of  a 
coach  scene,  quite  worthy  of  Smollet 
himself. 

'«  The  evenmg  before  last  I  set  out  fix)m 
London  in  oom^ywith  Morris,  one  of 
my  companions  m  the  Windsor  excursion. 
Toe  other  side  of  the  coach  was  occupied 
by  a  little,  contemptible,  oockaded  thing  in 
the  Und  pay,  and  which  looked  sUll  more 
despicable  by  being  pUced  near  a  laughing, 
vreather-beaten  fellow,  who  belonged  to  the 
sea-service.  Had  master  Jupiter  cuckolded 
Tindarus  in  the  form  of  a  turk^-cock, 
instead  of  a  gander,  I  should  be  tempted  to 
trace  my  pc^Ugree  from  Leda  herself;  for 
no  one  more  heartily  hates  a  red  coat,  or  the 
wearer  of  it  If,  therefore,  you  have  a 
spark  of  ill-nature  in  your  composidon,  you 
will  rejoice  in  the  pleasure  I  recdved  from 
the  contrast.  The  Captain,  like  the  rest  of 
his  fdlow-servants,  seemed  enamoured  of 
his  livery,  was  shallow,  ignorant,  even  in 
his  own  little  depth  ;  and  you  mig;ht  see  by 
one  eye  that  elevated  his  brow  that  he  would 
be  most  arrop^ant,  had  he  a  body  to  support 
such  pretensions,  or  if  the  other  eye  did  not 
show  him  a  companion,  who  was  likely  to 
defeat  any  attempts  in  that  way.  The  sai- 
lor  seemed  well  acquainted  with  the  aifairs 
of  this  country,  particuUu'ly  of  the  last  war, 
in  part  of  which  he  had  some  share;  and  to 
this  he  added  a  ferocious  sort  of  unconsd- 
oosness  of  his  personal  strength,  with  a  little 
ostentation  of  his  superior  endowments,  that 
I  readily  excused,  as  it  made  him  more 
eager  to  puA  die  triumph  over  his  poor  ad- 
The  conversation  turned  a  while 
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m  the  jnOitKyaiid  Mfj.  The  sndl  of 
tar  seemed  to  ofiod  the  captain's  nose,  per- 
haps as  much  as  powder  wonld;  but  he 
had  mistakfn  his  man,  as  well  as  the  de- 
ment they  were  eiupiged  on.  The  Coomio- 
dore  soon  obliged  him  to  strike,  nor  did  he 
make  amends  for  his  fruitless  attack  on  the 
navy,  by  his  defence  of  the  standing  army, 
iHuch  the  sailor  assailed  in  his  turn,  and 
routed  with  a  volley  of  sarcasms,  whiflh 
were  as  efiectual  as  if  they  had  been  move 
extemporary.  It  must,  however  be  obserr- 
ed  in  his  favour,  that  a  perpetual  habit  of 
antipathy,  and  as  constant  an  indolence  of 
it,  might  naturally  make  it  impossible  for 
him  to  speak  on  such  a  subject  with  mudi 
originality.  As  the  Captain  did  not  seem 
to  have  sufficient  strength  to  support  him- 
self through  a  good  roosting,  I  undertook 
the  part  of  a  st^e  for  him  in  his  martyr- 
dom; but  the  Commodore,  either  perceiv- 
ing my  opposition  to  be  only  pretended,  or 
satisfied  with  having  overthrown  it,  was  so 
reconciled  as  to  propose  our  supping  toge- 
ther on  our  arrival  at  BristoL" 

One  sees  nothing  in  these  extracts 
of  the  melancholy  spoken  of,  as  cha- 
racteristic, eyen  m  yoath,  of  Curran's 
sensitive  nature.  Many  indications  of 
it  ran  through  other  parts  of  the  let- 
ters. The  last  one  of  the  collection 
we  quote  as  being  altogether  illustra- 
tive of  that  peculiarity  in  his  character. 
It  is  perhaps  a  little  formal — but  un- 
questionably dispkys  considerable  vi- 
gour of  thought,  feeling,  and  expre»- 
sion. 

"  My  not  writing  to  yon  since  I  csme  to 
England,  proceeding  wholly  from  a  scarcsQr 
of  any  thing  worth  communicating,  I  might 
justify  a  oondnuance  of  silence  from  the 
same  cause.  But  yet  I  know  not  well  how- 
it  happens,  there  is  something  in  the  first 
day  of  the  new  year,  that  seems  peculiarly 
to  demand  the  tribute  of  remembrance :  I 
could  not  let  it  |>a88  without  apprising  you 
that  I  am  still  m  the  land  of  the  living : 
'*  vivo  e^idenu**  These  anniversary  days 
serve  like  light-houses  on  the  great  ocean  of 
time,  by  which  we  direct  and  compute  our 
courses.  Thev  alarm  us  to  a  momentary 
recollection  of  the  tempests  we  have  wea- 
thered, the  quickonds  we  have  escaped,  or 
the  fortunate  gales  we  have  enjoyed.  If 
any  of  the  stars  of  heaven  have  shone  with 
propitious  influence,  we  adore  them  for  theb 
.benevolent  regards,  and  endeavour  to  engi^ 
thdr  superintendence  for  the  remainder  dk 
our  voyage. 

"  As  Young  says— 

'  We  take  no  heed  of  tune  but  by  its  loss  ;* 
the  moments  dide  unperceived  away,  we 
think  it  still  in  our  possession,  still  in  be- 
ing, till  the  knell  of  our  departed  houn 
startles  us  into  a  perception  of  its  decease. 
These  returning  periods  arc  not  then  with- 
out their  advantage.    They  admonish  tts 
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one  A;  in  die  jMT  to  a 
or  our] 


aftleBefe,to< 

littk  icAectiaii.  The  incidents  of  our  life 
cnwd  in  imon  our  thoughts,  the  pleesures 
we  have  found,  the  anzioiu  moments  we 
have  spent :— end  Reason,  eUted  with  the 
tonporazy  sobmission  to  her  authority, 
makes  a  merit  of  passms  an  impaitisl  sen- 
tence, and  of  changing  mr  an  instsnt,  from 
tiie  venal  advocate  to  the  nptkht  jndge  ef 
our  paanons  or  our  follies.  Tnen,  too,  the 
hcut  counts  over  its  attachments ;  and  if 
Fate  has  blotted  out  any  name  of  Uie  cata- 
logue, we  fix  our  expectations  with  a  more 
anxious  solicitude  on  the  aorvivoit.  When 
any  of  our  fortiesBes  against  the  outrages  of 
Wune  have  sunk  into  ruin,  we  are  doubly 
bound  to  attend  to  the  preservation  of  those 
diat  remain,  lest  we  should  be  found  totally 
defbiodess  in  the  day  of  danger. 

**  Thus  have  I  in  some  sort  accounted  for 
my  troubling  you  widi  a  letter  at  this  par- 
ticolar  time,  as  well  as  for  the  mdancnoly 
mood  in  which  I  sit  down  to  write :  in 
Imdi,  I  do  not  remember  to  have  been  mudi 
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OMB  dqjedted.  To  you*  my  dear  Haitr, 
I  hope  this  merry  season  has  been  mow  a- 
vonnble.  And  yet,  siniated  as  you  are,  you 
can  scarcely  avoid  sometimes  foeUng  the 
heaviness  of  time,  especially  now  when 
Newmarket  has  lost  so  many  who  might 
contribute  to  enliven  it  As  for  my  part, 
jtKL  can  neither  envy  nor  coogmtulate  my 
situation  with  half  the  reason  that  I  may 
your*s.  I  once  tfaonght  that  solitude  amidst 
thousands  was  no  better  than  a  paradox; 
but  now  I  find  it  effitetually  verified.  It  is 
indeed  the  most  dreary  of  all  solitudes,  to 
walk  abroad  amongst  millions,  to  read  the 
most  legible  of  all  characten,  those  written 
by  fortune  or  affliction  in  every  face  you 
meet ;  to  feel  your  heart  elated  or  depress- 
ed by  eveiy  etoiy,  and  with  the  most  disin- 
terested  soUdcude,  acknowledging  the  ob- 
ject for  its  foUow-cnatme ;— to  have  all 
these  exquisitely  reipondent  sympathies  for 
which  nature  has  so  finely  formed  the  bo- 
soouof  her  children,  unobserved  and  un- 
availing.   •  •  •  « 
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We  sometimes  eigoy  a  very  hearty 
lan^  at  Ambrose's  (over  our  usual 
nocturnal  indulgence  of  a  few  scollop- 
td.  oysters^  and  a  glass  of  mulled  sher- 
i7)j  when  we  reflect  on  the  stnmge  re- 
pntation  which  we  have^  even  among 
our  fHends,  of  being  the  greatest  quiz- 
leiB  in  the  world.  It  is  all  one  what 
we  say  at  the  top  or  at  the  bottom  of 
a  page — ^it  is  all  one  in  what  style  of 
typography  we  present  our  lucubra- 
Cions  to  the  eye  of  the  Lector  Benevo- 
Ins.  There  is  no  £iith  in  our  italics — 
oor  small  type  does  not  confer  the  air 
of  quotation.  Our  friends,  good  wor- 
thy people,  are  determined  to  think 
fim  surdy  that  we  print  nobody's  wit 
but  oor  own. 

Not  contented  with  ascribing  to 
some  ingenious  co-operator  of  our  di- 
van, the  manu&cture  of  those  bril- 
liant extracts  we  have  given  from  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  oricinal 
books  of  travels,  which  this  age  of  tra- 
velling;, and  of  travelling  books,  has 
produced — ^we  allude  to  "  Peter's  Let- 
ters to  his  Kinsfolk," — ^the  rash  and 
Ignorant  reading  public  of  Edinburgh 
nas,  we  observe,  saddled  with  equal 
pertinacity  upon  some  other  brethren  of 
our  tuneful  cnoir,  the  "  Trial  of  Henry 
Brougham,  M.  P.  for  Mutiny,"  the 
''  Sonnet  on  M^rself,"  by  the  great 
Homer  of  Cockaigne,  and  the  whole 
Parnassus  of  Odoher^.  As  we,  of  all ' 
men  living,  have  the  least  inclination, 
or,  indeed  the  least  occasion,  to  plume 


ourselves  on  borrowed  feathers,  we 
really  feel  very  much  displeased  with 
this  liberality  of  our  unquestioning 
lovers.  We  would  rather  stand  upon 
our  own  1^,  such  as  they  are,  tnan 
be  perked  up  to  the  gaze  of  a  lauding 
multitude,  on  the  shoulders  even  of 
a  Morris,  or  an  Odoherty — to  say 
nothing;  of  a  Hunt.  In  me  mean- 
time, however,  we  are  verv  sorry  to 
say,  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  hit 
upon  any  effectual  and  decisive  method 
of  giving  light  on  these  subjecU,  to  a 
set  of  persons  who  seem  mightily  in- 
clined to  be  sand-blind.  We  thought 
at  one  time  of  having  all  our  quizzes 
printed  in  blue  ink,  in  order  to  dis- 
tinguish them  at  once,  as  it  were,  and 
toto  ccflo  from  pieces  of  genuine  char- 
acter, that  reauy  are  what  they  profess 
to  be.  But  on  consulting  with  Messrs 
Oliver  and  Boyd,  oiu:  clever  and  inde- 
&tigable  typographers,  we  find  that 
the  expense  of  this  plan  would  be  such, 
as  to  cause  a  very  serious  diminution 
from  the  at  present  flourishiiig  profits 
of  our  great  national  Miscellany.  Red 
ink  would  be  cheaper,  but  then  as  we 
are  bmafde  inclined  to  be  at  peace 
with  the  world,  would  the  world  allow 
us  to  be  at  peace  with  them,  we  can- 
not make  up  our  mind  to  scare  the  eyes 
of  the  innocent  and  unsuspecting  pass- 
enger with  such  a  broad  and  resolute 
hangingout  of  the  scarlet  fia^  of  defi- 
ance. We  wish  it  were  possible  that 
some  one  of  our  ingenious  correspond* 
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cntt  oonld  MOggni  eomething  moie 

In  the  mean  time  we  must  proceed 
with  tibe  fiMilities  and  faculties  already 
in  our  power — and  already^  if  we  may 
be  permitted  to  hazard  sudi  a  remark 
— so  well  exemplified  in  onr  practice. 
Once  more,  then^  we  claim,  and  desire 
to  daim  no  honour  to  ouraelves  fbr  any 
thing  printed  in  theae  pages,  otherwise 
than  in  thesame  plain  legible  Bonr^eoiSy 
over  whidi  the  eye  of  we  reader  is  at 
this  moment  glicBng  with  delight. 

We  promised  in  our  last  to  make  a 
few  more  quotations  from  that  ingeni- 
ous satiri<^  work,  the  New  Whig 
Guide,  a  work  which  we  lament  to 
observe  does  not  make  its  appearance 
as  it  ought  to  do,  either  expanded  in 
propria  personft  behind  the  glass  of 
onr  bibhopolic  windows,  or  even  as 
Wastle  expresses  it, 

AdvertiBed  proudly  o^er  the  shops  and  stalk. 
Id  Geiman-tesLt,  led  ink,  and  cspitalf. 

The  tyranny  of  the  Whigs  in  this 
place  totters  to  its  fkll ;  but  the  sulky 
tyrants  are  resolved  to  display  all  the 
vigour  they  can  muster  even  in  the  ago« 
nies  of  their  last  convulsion,  and  be- 
hold the  eflfect  We  promise  them 
they  shall  not  long  continue  to  hug 
themselves  on  the  success  of  this  des- 
perate and  clinging  violence.  Ere  long 
they  shall  all  ''  &,"— as  they  are  at 
present  compelling  the  poor  Tories 
to  write  print  and  publish,— ^«nd 
"  make  no  tign." 

The  favourite  butts  of  the  author  of 
"  The  New  Whig  Guide,"  are  Mr 
Henry  Brougham,  Mr  Paul  Methuen, 
and  Mr  Frederick  Douglas.  These 
are  the  only  individuals  of  all  thoae 
whom  he  Isishes,  for  whom  he  seems 
to  entertain  no  shadow  of  redeeming 
respect.  He  despises  Mr  Tiemey  for 
his  ratting  and  his  affectation  of  a 
plainness  that  forms  no  part  of  his 
character;  but  he  refuses  not  some 
share  of  due  acknowledgment  to  the 
sagacity  and  shrewdness  of  intellect, 
wmch  all  who  ever  heard  Mr  Tiemey 
speak,  must  be  sensible  that  accom- 
plished debater  possesses.  He  appre- 
ciates Mr  Ponsonby's  dulness,  but  he 
also  appreciates  his  honesty.  But  for 
the  thiee  we  have  mentioned,  he  re- 
serves^ the  pungent  and  corroding 
Atrnpings  of^the  sole  unmingled  visl 
of  his  wrath. 

There  is  only  one  other  member  of 
the  Opposition  who  makes  any  near 
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appioadi  to  the  same  hi^  atatioki  in 
his  displeasore,  and  this  is  no  less  a 
person  than  our  own  iUustrious  cdun- 
tryman  Sir  James  Mackintosh. 

We  think,  upon  the  whole,  he  is 
rathor  too  hard  upon  Sir  James;  or, 
as  he  calls  him  somewhere  in  the  true 
style  of  Boutbem  ignorance, 

"  The  bra'  bairn. 
Who  of  old  herded  swine  in  the  county  of 
Naime.** 

And  yet  we  must  say  we  feel  some  sa- 
tisfaction in  observmg  the  skill  with 
which  he  plants  some  of  his  blows  in 
the  many  weak  sides  of  the  learned 
knight's  character.  No  man  eqjoya  at 
tins  moment  a  greater  reputation,  built 
upon  a  more  slender  and  jfiMLeqnale 
Amndation  of  merit,  thsn  Sir  James 
Mackintosh.  We  well  ranember  when 
he  chose  to  desert  his  iHends,  the 
Whigs,  for  the  sake  of  a  snug  appoint- 
ment from  Lord  Sidmouth — ^withwhat 
keen  and  bitter  daggera  those  friends 
turned  round  to  stab  and  lacerate  a  re- 
putation which  they  had  so  long,  and 
so  successfully,  been  doing  every  thing 
in  their  power  to  support  and  increase. 
Here,  in  this  dty,  wnere  he  was  edu- 
cated, and  where  he  is  still  best  known, 
things  were  said  of  him  by  Whigs  of 
no  trivial  importance,  whicn  no  Tory 
would  believe,  far  less  think  of  repeat- 
ing, now  that  Sir  James  has  deserted 
the  Tories,  and  has  hushed  the  clamours 
of  his  calumniators  the  Whigs,  by 
putting  his  sop  of  words  once  more  in- 
to their  mouths.  But  without  at  all 
condescending  to  touch  for  a  moment 
upon  topics  of  which  these  did  not 
scruple  to  preach  upon  the  house-tops, 
we  tnink  tnere  is  no  harm  in  saying, 
that  Sir  James  has  really  lived  quite 
long  enough  upon  the  remembered 
sweet  sayings  of^Madame  de  Stael,  and 
the  eternal  advertisement  of  that  eter- 
nal work,  his  history  of  Great  Britain. 
From  all  that  we  have  ever  seen,  read, 
or  heard,  of  this  clever  Rhetorician,  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  he  is 
one  of  the  last  men  of  letters  in  Eu- 
rope, flrom  whom  we  should  think  of 
expecting  a  truly  great  historical  work 
on  any  subject ;  and  when  we  consider 
what  an  union  of  knowledge  and  wis- 
dom it  would  require,  to  enable  any 
man  to  write  a  good  history  of  Great 
Britain,  we  do  think  Sir  James  is  a 
most  courageous  knight  in  promising 
to  achieve  any  such  glorious  tri- 
umph.   What  has   Sir   James  ever 
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r  flu^i  '^liftt.  slMuld  kad  any 
man  to  believe  him,  prim^  fiune^  a  fit 

Cxm  to  tread  upon  tnat  ground  wbkli 
been  barred  for  ever  from  all  but  the 
most  exquisite  of  s^iusea,  or  the  most 
audaciouia  of  qua&,  by  the  inimitable 
march  of  Hume  }  But  it  would  take 
xm  into  too  wide  an  exfiBnion,  wcffe  wo 
to  attempt  enlarging  upon  tfaia. 

One  <^  the  beat  pieces  in  the  tohime 
is  a  poem  entitled  "  The  Choice  of  the 
Leader."  The  principal  members  of 
Opposition  are  supposed  to  have  met 
tether  to  select  a  chiefs  under  whose 
auspices  their  campaign  in  the  House 
of  ComiBons  may  be  conducted.  Af- 
ter a  variety  of  confident  candidates 
haf»  bora  dttmiased  with  more  or  less 
measure  of  respect^  our  celebrated 
countryman  tlnis  makes  his  appearance : 

•«  On  t'other  faaiid»  Macxiittosh  strives 

tounitB 
the  gnve  uid  the  gaji  the  profound  and 

jpofits: 
And  pioDes  himself  much  that  the  ladies 

tfiouIdMy^, 
How  well  Scottish  strength  softens  down  in 

Bombay; 
Freqoents  the  anemhlv,  the  sunNTy  the  ball* 
The  fhUotoAt^^KQM  vi  anloveaMe  Stasl  ;* 
Afiects  to  talk  French  in  his  hoane  HigfalaDd 

note. 
And  gugles  Italian  half  waj down  his  throat ; 
Hk  gait  is  a  sjmffle,  his  smile  is  a  leer. 
His  coDTene  is  ouaint,  his  dvilitj  queer ; 
la  sheetyto  au  ^a»  and  deportment  a 

x^>el,— 
At  best,  he  is  bnt  a  bslf^polish'd  Scotch 

pebUe." 
He  has  some  difficulty  in  gaining  the 
ear  of  the  Comaotittee^W  at  lait  his 
time  comes. 

**  Wldi  ^toaupf  alaeritvlkCAcxiirTOaR  raseft 
Removed  his  old  hat  nom  the  bridge  of  his 


KJneoverM  his  eyes  to  the  Hgfat  of  the  day. 
And  shoar*d  Us  dark  locks  lighay  iprinUed 

with  grey— 
Ibose^tflHM  iMks,  whkli  at  liberty  mam* 
Unt8imA*d  by  powd«,  untamed  by  the 

Whidi,  wild  and  erect  on  his  fiweheBd^  are 


Tna  ty{>ss  of  Ae  ftisdom  that  haiboon 

within* 
*«  He  ipeke,  but  to  eopyhis  idiom  and  leoes 
The  muse  her  despair  vety  candidiy  owns ; 
The  sound  was  asVkgil  deseribesof  thecioak 
Of  lavens,  that  sben  the  sbustar  oak, — 
The  language,  where  flooiidi  andfiinasiaesS 

join. 
Resembles  good  English,  as  aoontsn  do  coin. 


lot 

.•<«Whhamplet«speclftvtheenidltt,gnai, 
And  eminent  men  who  adom  Ibis  debate, 
Wiib  deference  deep  and  ptofeond  to  the 

dUBT) 

Or  rather  to  those  whom  I  asoskdagtheie, 
I  humUy  beg  Issve  to  axpiees  my  surprise 
On  a  auestum  so  phun  howadoubt  can  arise; 
And  Aat  it  should  notbe  allowed  onaBhaa^ 
What  views  and  what  talents  die  crisis  da* 


«« <  Is  this  a  fit  aeoaon  oar  noUca  to  diaw 
To  quiddits  and  quirks  of  the  Old  Bailey 

hwri 
The  rise  of  a  duty,  the  fall  of  a  loan ; 
Or  drunken  aftays  of  MaeeaUopBaahene? 
When  Europe  (I  love  great  examples  to 

rte) 
head  dish  at  a  Spa  UiOe  ^haU  ; 
Whars  men  of  all  natieDs>  with  stomachs 

not  nice, 
A»  amdous  to  seise  die  best  spoonM  and 

dice. 
« 'Wben^riantsatebaadycoDeagafaigto 

treoch 
On  the  lights  of  diat  mnoeent  people  the 

French; 
I  gave  to  theb  efibns  fai  Liberty's  caose 
My  first,  and  shall  still  give  my  latest  ap- 

planse$ 
You  alfmust  remember  my  earliest  work. 
To  vkidieate  Garni  f  fiom  the  danders  of 

Burke ; 
I  veatoitd  the  banners  of  ibedom  to  wave 
In  the  fiueof  that  pensioner,  bigot, and  shive; 
AadysangiBBohi  bope^  with  sublime  deeu* 

tion, 
Appianded  the  maidiof  the  Ficnch  levdu* 

tkm; 
Defended  ■  of  mortals  the  wisest  and  best^ 
MiRABSAU,  CoirooacST,  Peipiok,  and 

tberest. 
By  wfaoBs  keen  activa  minds  and  stout  hands 

wars  oerauowA 
Of  priestcraft  the  altars— of  despots  the 


Precursors  andguidesin  their  brilliant  career. 
Of  Hn'sBRT,  Mabat,  and  the  great  Ro^ 

BESPIERRE^ 

«<  <  We  asw,by  their  eflbfH,  the  limitsof 

France 
In  nqpid  pspgweiion  o*er  Eurape  advance. 
Before  her.  Kings,  Princes,  and  Common- 

wealthsftJl, 
On  the  Fo,  the  Tieadno,  the  RMne  sod  die 

Waal! 
And  who  can  bdudd,  without  sorrow  and 

pdn. 
This  flourishing  Empire  difmeiiAer'*d  sgsin  P 
Her  staadaids  sepeird  IhNn  the  Sane  and 

theDyle, 
AU  the  way  to  the  om-woiks  of  Verdun'and 

Lille: 
The  Mends  of  poHtiesl  freedom  win  mourn 
On  Mif  dde  the  Rhine  to  see  Germans  re- 
turn ; 


•  During  Mad.  do  Stad^s  residence  m  Engtand,  she  was  much  attended  by  Sir  J. 
Madcinioeh.— E. 
f  Vindicis  Gnllicie,  by  James  Mackintosh. 


5M)0  The  New  Whig  Gtiide.  C^ty: 

And,  efCB  iSttt  cnidflit  hent  it  mnit  touch.  At  Dieidcn  w  bold,  and  at  Ldprie  lo 
That  Holland  is  basely  tzamfond  to  tho'  true, 

Dutdi!  Totfae  aidof  the  French  allUfl  fixronhe 
••  •  But  this  is  not  a]U-4he  compUints  of  drew, 

the  Polci  And,  from  their  united  success  he  a&r  saw 

Should  ling  in  our  ears,  and  sink  deep  in  A  richer  reward  than  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw. 

our  souls !  Had  fortune  not  fiowtt*d  on  Napoleoit 
That  nation,  once  happy,  umietU  and  free,  the  Great, 

Near  forty  years  since  was  divided  in  three  f  How  difiteent,  to-day,  woe  AxrenaT V8*9  • 
Before  that  atrocious  event,  'ds  confest,  fate  1 

No  people  was  ever  more  ffwrgatf,  more  The  Niemen,  the  Rhine,  then,  had  bounded 

blest ;    .  his  reig:n, 

Except  once  a  year,  when  a  question  might  And  Stralsund  displayM  his  gay  flag  oVr 

riie  the  main ; 

Between  two  great  paitidk— the  dco*M  and  In  Prague  he,  perhaps,  had  exalted  his  seat, 

the  skVtt  And  Hamburgh  and  Dantzig  had  aoadCd 
And  diets  and  councils  of  state  came  to  at  his  feet; 

Then  Prusna's  pnnid  King  (if  die  Fzendi 


To  determine  the  claims  of  the  tkVg  and  spared  his  head) 

the  tko't.  Had  bem*d  through  die  wodd  for  a  monwl 

And  shall  not  Giest  Britain  (of  justice  the  thread, 

pattern)  And  the  Elbe  and  the  Danube,  the  Oder 

BediVH  the  oppiesnons  of  Fred'mck  and  and  Weser, 

CathVike  {  Had  giv'n  to  Augustus  die  dtie  of  Csmk. 

And  reclaim,  fxx  the  Poles,  by  our  voices      ,  •*  *  Thoush  Germany,  Enghnd,  France, 
and  votes,  Sweden  and  Spsin, 

Their  national  birtii-ii^t-40  cut  their  own  Russia,  Prussia,  and^Portugal  join  to  main- 
throats?  tain 

•<  <  But  scarcely  less  vile  than  the  sdzure  These  crimes,  I  assert,  wiAont  foar  of  le- 
of  Poland  ceding. 

Has  been  our  base  conduct  to  poor  Heligo*  Unankntms  Europe  condemns  the  pro- 
Und;  oeedin^;^ 

That  innocent  isle  we  have  stolen  finm  the  I  have  lately  m  Switzerland  been,  and  de- 
Danes,  dare 

And  it  groans  with  the  weight  of  our  trade  The  crowds  which  I  met  in  the  iMuda 
and  our  chains.  there. 

On  that  happy  stnnd,  not  two  lustres  ago,  Men,  women,  and  children,  the  goalhevds, 

The  thistle  was  free  in  luxuriance  to  grow ;  and  goata— .' 

The  people  at  liberty  stazv'd,  and  cojoy'd  «•  Buthere  aloud  laug^  quell*d  die  orator*^ 

Their  natuial  freedom,  by  riches  undoy'd.  notes ; 

But,  now,  all  this  primitive  virtue  is  fled ;  And  g|ad  to  extinguish  a  preacher  so  dull. 

Bum,  sugar,  tobacco,  are  come  in  its  stead;  The  Meeting   unanimous   bdlowed    *  a 


And,  debauch*d  by  our  profligate  commerce,  bnU !  I 

we  see  Save  Mathsw  alone,  who,  in  accents  of 
This  much-injur'd  me  drinking  porter  and  thunder 

tea.  And  great  indignation,  jKiar*d  out  'a&oCcA 
And  damning,  half4uddled  (I  tell  it  with  Msaifer/' 

pain)  *•  In  vain  poor  Sir  James,  in  a  treUe- 

Their   true   and   legitimate    master--tfae  pltch*d  screech, 

Dane !  Endeavoured  to  follow,  the  thread  of  hia 
«<*TheDane!-^hwhattfaoughtBatthat  speech; 

word  must  arise !  (loug^  sneeaes,  and  laoghsk  pealmg  load 
A  Monardi  so  good,  unambitious  and  wise;  thro'  the  rogm, 

Vho  firm  and  devoted  by  BoNAPAET  stood.  Pronounced,  in  a  tempest,  the  candidate's 
And  ne*er  injur*d  England    fiffpt  when  doom; 

he  could !  And  ev'n  of  the  Judges*  decision  no  more 

Yet  this  worthy  Prince,  we,  by  treaties  Than  a  word  here  and  there  could  be  heard 

despoil,  in  the  roar ^ 

At  first  of  his  ships,  and  at  length  of  his  As—'  Sidmouth*'— <  apostate*—'  saspi- 

soiL  don* — *  not  dear*— 

'*  *  Akin  to  this  crime,  are  the  allied  at-  '  VindicisB*— '  BunxE*— '  pension*— ^  tw» 

tacks  on  thousand  a  year*— 

Thcioval,  revered,  and  nipectable  Saxon!  <  Scott*—'  both    sides*—'  best  bidder*— 
Good  beav*ns,    with  what  colours,  what  '  though  never  so  dever*— 

words  can  I  paint  '  A  Jacobin  once,  and  a  Jacobin  ever!!  1 1 
The  trials  and  woes  of  this  suffering  saint !  •«••«• 


*  Lord  Sidnouth  had  in  his  adminiitretioa  made  Mr  Mackintosh  Recorder  of  Bom- 
bay  K. 
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We  liave  no  «niin  difficalty  in  making  oior  aelectioiw,  now  that  we  have  got 
into  the.  poetical  part  of  thjjs  production,  yfe  wovil4  gladly  quote  tb^  vho]^ 
of  the  lyrical  pieces  in  particular^  in  order  to  ftirnish  the  few  fiunt-lj^eiule^ 
^oung  Tones  of  this  place  with  a  xnanual  of  merry  staves,  hy  wfaic))  they 
might  ehaunt  dieir  courage  into  a  flame,  when  two  or  thre^  of  them  are  g^« 
diered  together  oyer  that  privijijte  howl  of  hojt  punch  which  commonly  foHows 
the  judges'  claret  at  a  circuit  dinner.  But  we  refer  them  to  the  work  itself 
ju^d  shall  p^erely  giye  tbem  n,  sjight  specipet^i ;  W9  yentpr^  tP  .^y  tl^it  the 
following  ifedUy  has  great  iqerit; 

,  So  sweet  a  cheer 

I  De*er  ahall  hear 
From  Opposition  throitg. 
As  when  first  I  caught  the  Speaker's  eyt. 

And  big  with  notes, 
Mo?.ed  the  Coniimttee  of  Snpply^ 
Qn  OrdmNMe-voiet  !* 

Uf. 

Oh  !  never  shall  from  memory  fleet 
Dear  Palaoe-yard  If 

BtiU  fancy  haunts  the  envied  seat 
Of  Robert  fVard,^ 
I  tmmiph'd  there 
But  half-arp^r 
And  touched  but  half  the  pay  / 

But  oh  !— -I  ne*er  may  toudi  it  moif 
For  half  a-day; 

Alas  !  I  ne^er  may  touieh  it  moie 
Forhalfa^l 

Of  the  following  it  would  he  fblly  to  43ay  one  word.    Jhe  wit  in  the  hot 
Mac  is  perhaps  as  good  as  possible. 

Song^^By  TV  M*  Ef%» 
I. 
Believe  me,  .if  |J1  those  endeaiing  yowBg 
charms, 


Oh !  the  time  is  past,  when  Quarter-day 
My  cares  would  chase. 

When  an  in  Ii/e  that  made  me  gay 
Was  pUice.   still  pkoe ; 
,  New  hopes  may  bloom, 

New  orora  come, 
Of  surer,  bi«hj?r  pny^ 

Sut  there^s  nothing  half  so  sweet  |n  life 
As  QuartcT'dciy  i 

iOh !  diere*s  nothing  half  so  sweet  in  life 
As  QuarteT'day, 

Ih 

Tho*  I  sit  wd  vote  with  Peter  Moore^ 

Since  all  hope*«  past ; 
Tho*  I  win  from  those  who  cough*d  before, 

Ac/Mvraclast; 


Were  to  change  by  to-monow,  and  fleet  in 
my^arms 
Uke  fiury.gifts,  fadins  away  I 
Thou  woBld*st  stUl  be  ador'd,  as  this  mo- 
ment thou  art, 
Mt  thy  ^ovd^ness  ftde  t^  if,  will. 
And  around  the  dear  ruin  each  wish  of  my 
*ea»t 
Woi^d  cntfrine  itself  yerdaptly  §tjllf 

ir. 

It  is  not,  while  beauty  and  youth  are  thine 
own. 
And  thy  cheeks  unprofan*d'by  a  tear. 
That  the  fervour  and  fttth  of  a  soul  can  be 
known. 
To  which  time  will  but  make  thee  more 
dear; 
Oh !  the  heart  diat  lias  truly  Jeve^,  nem 


But  as  truly  loves  on  to  the  dose. 
As  tb^  sun-flower  turns  on  her  god,  whepi 

he  sets. 
The  same  look  whidi  she  tuni*d  when  he 

rose. 


I^tatfid.^To  P,  Aff^  ]^,  P, 

I. 
Believe  me,  when  all  •those  ridiculous  ain^ 

Which  you.pnctise  so  pre^  tfrday. 
Shall  vanish  by  age,  and  thy  wctf  twisted 
bans, 
J^ike  my  own,  be  both  scanty  and  grey. 
Thou  wilt  9fi\X  be  a  gaoee,  as  a  goose  thou 
hast  been, 
XTho*  a  fop  and  a  ftibble  no  more) 
And  the  world  which  has  laugh*d  at  the 
foolof^ij^^/cm 
Will  laugh  at  the  ^)  of  thretrecore. 

fl. 

^Tis  not,  while  you  wear  a  short  coat  of 
light  brown, 
Tight  breeches  and  nerkclQth  so  ftilj. 
That  the  (Aaolute  Uank  o^  a  mind  pan  be 
'  .shown, 
\>'hich  tii^e  w^  bfit  render  luoqe  dull;  . 
Oh  I  the  fool,  who  is  truly  so,  never  Ibrgets^ 

But  stiU  fooh  it  on  ^  l^e  dgse ; 
As  PoKsoNBY  leaves  the  debate,  when  hf 
^ts. 
Just  as  dark  99  it  WW  when  lie  ^q^ 


*  "  Mr  Ca^cnft  was  Clerk  of  the  Qrdnance  in  the  TalentsVadministration,  and  n^ve^. 
<Ae  Ordnance  estimates.— E." 

t  **  Tiie  .Ordnance  jDffice  in  Palaee^yard.*' 

*  ••  R.  Ward,  Esq.  M.  P.  for  Haslemcre,  and  now  Clerk/rf  the  Ordnance.-wF^'' 
Vol,  y,  g.y 
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He  does  «ot  eueeecd  quite  so  well  in  Scotch  a»  in  Eng^liih ;  bowerer,  we 
must  gnre  one  specimen  of  tliis.  We  sbaU  als»  gire  the  ^efiitorj  note  oT 
Uie  oi^mar  hioisdf. 

'*  We  dcMbted  irisdlicf  we  OHgbt  to  pubfisb  the  f(^oiruig  Soog  under  the  title  of  an 
J^ngiuh  Mdody ;  but  the  sut^OK,  the  elegant  and  erudite  Member  for  GUigow,  thcr 
Afftcoe  iBde^  we  may  say,  of  Greenock,  aaeures  us,  that  it  is  as  good  Eng^  aa  he  ever 
ip^e  in  bis  life. 

*•  After  this  testimoDyt  we  eannot  heaitBte  to  ky  befixre  our  readers  the  ftOoiHng  Bug* 
fish  MehMly. 

THE  BLACK  BBOOH. 

A  Scotch  Sang  Engluih'd  ;  by  K.  F.*  Esq.  M.  P. 
Tq  the  teM  qf**The  DtU  came  Jidd^fig  Ihrou^  the  town,** 

I.  ^"• 

The  Exdaenian  is  keen.  Wee  a  W!ieg^  tt  s 

The  Bioomt  cam  oi^Kmring  doon  to  Ac  faut : 

Hooie,  Like  a  Whcg  too,  he  staps  it  no  1»« 

Wi*  a  motrion  about  an  Exdsemon ;  mon. 

It  snns  the  Eschequer  can  kNwen  a  noQie  And  so,  'gainst  the  honest  plain  dealer  i« 

Wbedi  die  hiw  tpo  cruelly  teis,  mon ;  maut. 

So  Looahington  cried,  **yeVefooiid^mare*8  Bhick  Broom  would  support  the  Excise- 

nest,  mon ; 

*'  We  weesh  ye  much  joy  o*  the  prize.  Then  the  Hoose  all  cried  oot,  yeVe  foond  a 

mon ;  mare's  nest, 

**  Tes  a  vera  new  giievaace,  but  ase  o'  the  We  weesh  ye  nuich  luck  o'  the  prize, 

best,  mon ; 

**  Whan  the  Tnuimy  sBubs  the  Ezdie-  'Tes  a  vara  new  griqviuice,  ba»  aae  o'  the 

mon.**  best. 

Whan  the  Tzasury  smihs  the  Exdeemon* 

"'  IV. 

The  Broom  Ib  commonly  pawkie  enee ;  There  are  volt  on  the  Ainny«  and  vaU  on 

Boot  was,  faith,  ilkna  night,  not'  a  wise  the  Naivy. 

mon.  For  Aistimau'aw'  to  rense,  mon ; 

Ef  he  thought,  in  the  coontry,  io  make  a  Boot,  aye,  the  bestmoffkw,  (andfiurit, 

hutiboo,  God  saive  ye) 

Wi*  a  mossion  about  an  Exdsemon ;  Was  the  BroemV  just  abonl  the  Eid8e« 

For  the  Trasury  cried,  yeVe  foond  a  mare's  mon : 

nest.  For  the  coontry  craid  oot,  ye*ve  fbond  a 

We  wee^  ye  much  luck  o*  the  priae,  marc's  nest,                             • 

mon ;  We  weedi  you  much  hick  o*  the  prize, 

Tis  a  very  new  grievance;  boot  ane  o'  the  mon ; 

be^  Tis  a  vara  new  gnerance,  but  ane  •*  the 

Whan   the  Trasury  snubs  the  Excise-  best. 

Whan  the  Trasury  snidw  the  1 


But  our  poet  i9  no  less  sneeenfiil  ia,  oviginals  than  be  is  in  imitations.-^ 
Witness  the  following  : 

AS  EXCEL LCITT  VEW  SOKOw 

Toihetuneqf  *'  A  CoUer  there  wof^andke  Uvedima  StalL"^ 

Ye  nois^  Refonpers  who  rant  and  who  bawl.  Ye  BiDingsgate  museSk  ye  dames  of  tfM 
Come  hsten  to  me,  while  I  sing  you  of  Hsli, 

Paul  ;:|:  Come  sing  from  my  bdad  the  pnises  of 
Not  him  §  who,  at  Putney,  gave  Burdett  Paul ; 

afaH,  We  Poets  of  Grub-street,  utewdftefcrte 
But  the  worthy  successor  of  Westminster  stall, 

PauL  Had  never  a  fitter  Msoenas  than  FtaL 


•  "  Kirkman  Finlay,  Esq.  M.  P.  for  Glasgow. 

t  "  See  Mr  Brougham's  motioo,  on  the  2d  Apxil,  1816,  relative  to  the  i 
exdae  penalties. 

i  ''  Kvidendy  Paul  Methuen,  Esq. 

§  •'  James  Paul,  Esq.  (since  deceased)  wounded  &t  P.  Burdett,  in  a  dad  m  Atfary 
Heath.— *£.** 
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If  t^  air  of  a  >wtlfle,  die  Ibce  of  «  don. 
Woe  beauties,  how  lovely  a  cieataxe  were 

Paul* 
l£  a    wig-block,   wen  painted,  the  heait 

could  enthian, 
Even  Fieeinantle*s  self  could  ecaioe  oval 

oar  Paid.* 
If  a  wcat-countzy  tone,  ;twixt  a  stutter  and 

dxawl« 
W«K  eloquence.  Lord,  what  a  speaker  were 

Paul; 
if  a  ^Midel,  with  no  moFe  btaina  tiban  a  baB, 
^^libead-iiecc^  (A  dear»  vhiA  a  States- 
^     man  were  PauL 
You,i  swear  he  was  bred  iqi  ^  Coacb- 

maketa'HaO, 
8ach  a  tpouiinff  and  Jbuf'tH-hand  Dandy 

]8paul;t 
Had  yen  seen  hin,  n^en  but  he  enadeithe 

Waai 

I. 

Whfle  c^nqpry  tongue. 

Both  old  and  joungp 
Pjom  Penxanoe  to  Penritb, 

Is  hyinning  Paul, 

Win  no  on^  can 
tbdr  dioG^tB  to  Handsome  Skith. 
II. 

Tiate,  «ft,  «Bd  seiMfr-. 

Without  pretenoa— 
Thoc^  Paul  be  Aimished  with  i 

They  scarcely  are 

AboTe  the  par 
Of  those  of  Bandinne  SanTi^ 
III.        • 

Wl9e  Nature  chalks 

Itien  differetit  waUcs ; 
JbiQi^  PicdadiUy's  width 

Though  Paul  may  Mride, 

Yet  gfly  Cheapsid« 
Exults  in  Mandiome  SiuTflu 


90^ 

Even  Meonddme  gmw  pdei  and  knocked 

under  to  Paul. 
He  fwears  be  bebngs  to  no  party  at  alU 
And  truly  no  party  acknowledges  Paul ; 
fiut,  just  as  thie  Lion  employs  a  Jackall, 
The  Whigs  are  so  good  as  to  toloate  PauL 
He  had  heard  jof  the  sudden  oonfersbn  of 

Saul,     • 
And  thought  changing  aides  was  befitting  a 

Paul; 
Bnt  the  Hebrew  got  reason  pad  Ugbt  ^by 

Bv/L  dulness  and  darkness  stiU  stick  to«ttr 
PauL 

His  like  we  shaU  ne^er  see  again,  aU  in  aH, 

If  any  thing  ever  should  happen  to  Paul ; 

And  now  should  the  sense  of  my  Song  ap- 
pear smaD, 

I  beseech  you  jqpmembcsr,  my  subject  is 

IV. 

Tho'  Fx.ooD*s  the  pride 

Oi  Slaney^s  tide^ 
And  FiKLAY  of  the  JV1M  ; 

Old  Father  Thames 

A  triumph  claims 
O'er  both,  in  Handsome  SKim. 
V. 

With  blooming  graoe 

•He  decks  his  noe. 
And  smiles  to  shew  his  teeth ; 

And  old  tfareeseone 

Ne'er  saw  before 
^  Bepn  WnHttndsome  Smit^. 
VI. 

Surpassing,  sure, 

Both  MoKK  and  MopaE« 
in  eloquence  and  pith ; 

The  diarms  combined. 

Of  form  and  mind. 
Unite  in  Handsome  Smith. 


VII. 

'Then  Britain— found 

From  Plymouth  Soopdy 
ILvcn  up  to  Pentknd  Frith, 

Her  voice  sliouU  raiae^ 

And  sins  the  praise 
Of  Whe  and  Haadsome  Sihth. 

lAieTefi  aniitgniiiiiy  in  ^rii  Hide  moneam,  wludi  nag^  have  done  diQiiottf 
to  our  fHend  the  Rector  hioMBtf. 

PoliiicaJ  Alphabet;  tir,  the  Tomg  Member's  A.  B.  C. 


AjLTiiOBFS«  aa  dutt^oB  a  he^  i       C^  was  a  GoRDOir'a  preposUrous  ph» ; 
"  "  *     was  a  HzmOK,  a  damnable  qnis ; 

waa  a  Joe  Jekyi,  whose  law  ia  t 
lace.;  K,  waa  a  Knox,  in  a  sktecure-neit  g 


K  <        ^  wn  a  ijOAiioir  a  prepotserous  pan  i 

B,  waa blaek  BbovohaM,  a  aorlyfiur  chag;     H,  was  a  HzmOK,  a  damnable  qnis  ; 

C,  waa  a  OocrraIts,  aU  atripp*d  of  hk    J,  waa  a  Joe  Jekyi,  whose  law  ia  a  jeit; 


D,  was  a  Otim«.Ai,.  wbe  wanted  «  place  4 

E,  waa  an  Ebbiitotok,  dismal  and  dumb; 
Fy  waa  a  FuKLAYy  a  hngshrad  of  squm; 


L,  was  a  Lakxtov,  aour,  aauq',  and  sad ;. 
Mp  vaa   Paul  Methuen!— a    Dandy 
gone  mad;  ^ 


*  **  Theae  seep  to  allude  to  Mr  Preemantlej  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  the  Talents* 
Administratian,  who  certainly  wears  a  wig,  but  whether  he  deserves  the  imputation  which 
the  rest  of  the  int  conveys  is  not  so  dear. — E.** 

f  ••  Mr  McthncD  was  famous  in  pnrate  fteptricalff;  itis  pri^iiimed  Ifaiijt  he  also  bc^ 
koged  to  the  Amr-io-hand  dob.** 


m 


fht  ffew  iThtg  duide. 


t«^ 


^,  ^m  big  llifoti/T,  who  «*  Portugal''  T^  was  foM  ta6H>s'o^,  tf  tliilctf  Ihmi 

writ!!!  Hooii 

(),  Was  ao  dssuL^Toy,  small  as  hts  wit ;  V,  was  a  Vernon  an  *  atphaUic  fOoI ; 

P,  was  po6t  Peestct?,  stark  mod  about  tl^fWasKWARRE/Wixlawaspaodawdhii^ 

atfts  i  ^  But  X,  Y,  and  Zed,  are  not  found  in  thi^ 

Q,  was  a  Qutk,  who  with  heiih^  side  votes ;  form, 

tt,  was  dark  Roxillt*s  hypocrite  look  i  Unless  Moobe,  Martik  ahd  CittfevY  btf 
8,  was  a  Sef ton,— Lord,  ooadunao  and  said, 

cook  t  (As  the  ^^  of  mankind)  to  be  X,  Y  aftd  Zod/ 

Odr  eitracts  have  swelled  t»  such  an  extent^  that  we  are  alroost  ashamed 
io  add  any  thing  more  to  them ;  but  oaic  readers  will  be  delighted  Wit^be^ 
Isst  of  our  trespasses.  The  rolume  concludes  with  a  very  ingenious  "  ao^ 
of  a  parliamentary  debate/'  the  wit  of  which  lies  in  stewing  what  str^e 
Results  ibight  be  produced  among  meii^  cduld  the  danlosootilal  ^Stem  be  ftSly 
^educed  io  the  certainty  of  a  science^  and  did  the  constitution  of  oUr  dorporeil 
fabrics  petmit  of  our  making  little  exchanges  among  ourselves  of  different  parts 
9f  our  respective  skulls*  Amdng  others^  the  author  supposes  that  Air  Ueiuy 
firougham>  and  the  late  exite\hnt  Mr  Homer,  had  undergone  on  dperation  by 
whieh  their  respective  organizations  had*  changed  places.  We  have  a  sincere 
plea^ute  in  dbservihg,  that  in  spite  of  all  his  levity,  this  Wit  even  when  d 
cheval,  et  dH  pleine  galoppt,  retains  sufficient  use  of  his  Judgment  US  ma(e  him 
pay  due  honour  even  to  his  adversaries.  The  character  of  Mr  Hoilter  did  not 
admit  of  being  sported  with.  Thefe  Wa^  that  about  hlin  which  made  fVieftdtf 
and  ot>ponents  alike  r^oice  iii  the  contemplation  of  his  Worth.  The  modesty 
and  calmness  of  his  manner  sat  so  gracefully  upon  the  clear  aiid  conimandiiM- 
*  jMwer  of  his  mind,  and  tlie  gentleness  of  his  humane  heart  was  So  conspi- 
cuous even  in  the  most  purely  intellectual  of  his  exertions,  that  it  was  n# 
wonder  he  lived  witliout  a  fbe^  and  died  without  a  slander* 

<' tWssmuciisiirunsedtoseetliatdiehext  tlroi^  and  forms  which  the  vocabulary  o^ 
two  Gentlemen  who  presented  themselves 
botli  came  from  the  same  side  of  the  House  c 
but  when  I  recognised  Mr  HoayER  ana 
BaduouAMf  I  felt  thai  the  arrangement 
was  quite  proper ;  is  tJo  two  pex^ns  could 
be  tnore  o|)pose<l  io  one  another  in  nlanners^ 
character,  and  prinqiples,  Qian  they,  aha 
tliat  an  union  between  them  would  be  ab* 
soliiteljr  necessary  to  tile  listablishing  a  go« 
neral  hafmoilyj  •         j 

*<  the  operation  iiad  scaiteely  been  finished 
tfn  theSii  Oendemen^  when  Mr  H6rneh 
6tafted  U[)  in  the  most  impudent  manner^ 
and  beg^  a  lengthy^,  ^iolent^  and  coarse 
attack  Upon  all  mankindi  from  th^  Prince 
R^jeni  down  id  Mr  Abbot  a  brewer  of* 
Oanterbtlryj  H^  Called  evenr  bddy  by  the 
grb^test  namesj  and  when  Mr  Poksowbt 
pf&t  fo  faileafoitf}  ai  il  sccrtttdj  to  tnoderate 
his  fiiryi  he  lent  hint  nich  a  box  on  the 
eaf i  as  knocks  ihS  tOifer  sitectades  #hich 
he  Irbre  on  his  foiefaead  into  Mr  Peter 
OttAUT*^  tkhi  byei  and  nearly  prbsfaaied 
the  temcBd  leader  himsdf  an  tfiie  floor-* 
bat^hakmostsmprisedmewa^  the  diaifa 
ttmei  or  ink  Whkh  how  floM  from  Mf 
Hoai^Eil^s  lipS)  and  the  eternal  repetitkma 
ur  thd  tanie  thoti^ht  iii  all  th€  variihis 


the  vulgar  tongue  coukl  supply ;  indeed  theitf 
seemed  no  reason  why  he  miaht  not  hava 
gone  on,  stringing  woi^,  like  beaids,  oti  on^ 
thread*  for  the  whole  nigjht  long  i;  but  a 
look  of  general  despair,  &nd  a  loud  cryol' 
question*  confoiihded  him,  and  Obliged  him 
to  sit  downi  upon  which  I  observed  that 
Lord  MiLiroN  and  Mr  dit a^bs  WrUrNS* 
between  whom  Mr  Horver  had  beeii  be^ 
fore  sitting*  chahged  theii*  places*  aiid  Sif 
Francis  Burdett  and  Lord  Cocr« 
RAVE  went  up  and  shook  hands  with 
him. 

•<  Mr  fifidtft»HJLBti  60  iiid  dohifary,  Wl 
iU»tdredj  by  the  change^  a  sedate^  solemnf 
and  gentlemanly  tnanner  j  he  did  ndt  s|teak 
longi  but  he  tpbke  well|  h^  eiqicessAl  a 
brcqpef  iAdigiiatkm  ajjiunst  iaeobinsi  a  nian^ 
ly  eouieniiK  of  MdiintebankBi  and  the  gMftt' 
tet  abbmrcttee  6f  bltieteri  quibble^  evasioDf 
lind  ttettifoggingl  he  picked  up  Mr  l^oir. 
aoiTBr^li  spectadcsi  and  tecsenled  th«a  ttf 
hiid  frith  il  eoilii>asuoha&  Smile  <  he  ah' 
deavddrad  td  give  a  kkid  tUiii  to  the  iilMar<> 
dtties  which  Mi  HoairEtt  had  tfnertdf  and 
took  his  seal  n«tf  Mr  WiUiAMt  Kttiief  i 
%rithWhom  he  Mntiiiddi  In  cildit^  tad  ftieildl/ 
taDVtiitiatiofl  fltf  thtt  iesl  of  «fa»  Mnitt^** 


,*  Oiii  bf  Air  V-aM.^  wa!i  hbghca  at  fdf  i  inebt^  abttt  di»  liftdii  rf 
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SOKfTEttf 
<)*  KtUg  a  ^jparUpUfrom  Mt  t^OGO^s  Pipe* 

llt^sn'o  were  the  scenes  aroulid ; — a  slumbrous  dream 

Reigii'd  like  the  stillness  of  an  autumn  day ;— 

£ach  man  had  yielded  to  the  tranquil  sway 
Of  silent  thought ; — when,  with  a  yellow  gleam 
Like  that  of  an  October  morii,  A  stream 

Of  living  fire.  With  supci'natural  ray, 
Flow'd  from  the  Shepherd's  Pipe — one  spark  did  seetn 

A  Wandering  cornet^  ere  It  died  away. 
And^  like  that  spark>  mj  feeble  morbid  spirit 

Linger^  upon  oblivion's  dusky  shore  ;— 
fiut  tiiotl,  my  friend,  by  nature  didst  inherit 

The  robie  that  SHAKSPEaaif^  Burns,  and  S^ensea  wore!*-* 
Learn  to  write  Sonnets,  Hoog,  and  thou  Shalt  merit 

Applause,  with  deathless  Petrakch  evertnore ! 

ApHt  1|  i819«  R.  ^'  GlLLIEfl. 


Apf^t9tte\9i 


SONNBt« 

To  the  heautifid  Miss  LvcY  FoRiUK* 
On  iedng  fur  shaking  Canaticrfrom  one  Bag  into  awfthef* 

Atuttt  A6  iiamiwliess  lie  in  iny  ct^^ 

But  zeal  impartial  in  all  pleasures  slaking 
.Its  thirsti  which  men  draw  from  the  Poetian  weed, 
Ab  phatitdsy  by  mouth  or  nose  may  lead. 

Of  smoking  and  of  chewing  and  snuff^aking ; 
And  albeit  to  my  nostril  doth  proceed 

No  peHume  from  these  bags  which  thott  ftft  fahaking;, 
Such  as  might  shock  my  nerve  or  horror  breed 
ftepulsive ;  yet,  oh  vet  my  soul  doth  bleed, 

When  rbehold  thee  thus :  toy  heart  is  achiiig* 
If  ingel^  like  these,  swe«t  maid>  o'er  that  fair  mead 
Of  £nila  strayed,  a  virgin  garland-making, 
Whetl  seized  with  swai-thv  coil  and  burning  kiss, 
As  the^j  TobAccd,  Ceres'  daughter  Did. 
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It  would  be  mere  afi^tatton  in  nk  tb 
pretend  to  entertain  any  doubts  idth 
regard  to  tbe  author  of  the  oresent 
Tolume.  It  bears  the  marks  of  his  ge- 
nius too  strongly,  and  is  too  fiilTof 
his  characteristic  beauties  and  defects, 
to  allow  us  for  a  moment  to  hesitate  in 
attributing  it  to  the  pen  of  the  same  dis- 
tingmshea  writer,  whose  productions 
have  so  mainly  contributed  to  the  eele- 
brity  of  tlus  Miscellany.  B^ore  we  had 
xead  two  pages,  indeed,  we  were  quite 
satisfied  of  the  fact/  and  could  have  ex- 
daimed  with  as  much  certainty  as 
Erasmus — '*  Aut  Doherliades  aut 
Diabolus."  For  Mr  Odoherty  to 
maintain  an  incognito  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, is  indeed  no  easy  task. 
His  style*  is  so  peculiarly  his  own — so 
widely  different  ftom  that  of  any  of 
the  otner  great  poets  of  the  day,  that 
we  can  scarcely  fiul  to  reco|;nize  him 
under  any  di^uise.  There  is  nothing 
in  truth  more  admirable  in  lus  cha* 
racter  as  an  author,  than  his  complete 
originality.  His  genius  is  too  {nrolific^ 
and  the  stores  oflusown  fine  imagination 
are  too  copious  to  lay  him  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  either  borrowing  from  his  con- 
temporaries, or  of  imitating  the  great 
poets  of  antiquity.  When  Mr  Odo- 
nerty  sings  of  war  he  has  not  the 
slightest  resemblance  to  Homer; 
though  he  scatters  his  ordure  with  fhll 
as  much  grace  as  Virgil,  yet  his  man- 
ner of  doing  so  is  very  different  from 
that  of  the  stately  Mantuan;  and 
though  his  subjects  frequently  bear  a 
strong  analogy  to  those  celebrated  by 
Mr  Wordsworth,  yet  the  most  sharp- 
eyed  critic  would  perhaps  be  puzzled 
to  discover  any  similitude  in  their 
productions. 

The  views  of  external  nature  which 
he  delights  to  take,  display  strong 
marks  of  an  original  and  pK>werfiu 
mind.  He  chiefly  deals  in  that 
homely  yet  true  philosophy  which  has 
less  r^ard  to  causes  dian  effects ;  and 
he  betrays  much  more  disposition  to 
view  things  as  they  really  are,  than  as 
they  seem  to  be.  His  vision,  it  is 
true,  does  not  extend  very  for,  but 
then  it  is  clear  and  distinct  He  nei- 
ther views  nature  through  a  micro- 
scope nor  a  quizzing-glass,  but  exa- 


mines her  ^irtlh  a  good  pair  of  gray 
eyes,  which  be  finds  to  answer  the 
purpose  much  better.  Thus,  in  the 
mind  of  Mr  WoiAiwordi,  and  proba^i 
bly  in  that  of  every  other  poet  now 
extant,  Uie  dght  of  sheen  browsing 
on  the  mountains-i-of  lambkins  sport* 
ing  by  the  tide  of  their  dams — and  the 
sound  of  the  sfaej^herd's  pipe,  would 
excite  only  ideas  of  innocence  and 
beauty,  ithe  images,  on  the  other 
hand.  Which  such  a  prospect  would 
suggest  to  llr  Odoherty,  are  those  of 
flannel  jackets  and  roast  mutton.  I]| 
his  imagination  Ihe  spectacle  of  the 
lordly  OK  is  unifiamly  linked  widi  the 
associations  of  a  spit  and  of  a  smdke 
jack.  Let  him  benold  the  horse  with 
"  his  neek  clothed  in  thunder,"  paw- 
ing the  ground  in  his  beauty  and  his 
pride,  and  he  will  think  only  on  Jus 
price  at  Tattenndls,  or  what  sort  dT  fi« 
gure  he  would  cut  in  a  buggy. 

.Another  great  charm  d  tne  poetry 
of  Mr  Odoherty  is  the  utter  a^bseince  of 
all  afibctation.  We  are  delighted  with 
the  insight  which  he  affbrds  us  to  hie 
own  character,  and  charmed  with  tbe 
conviction  which  he  forces  upon  us— > 
that 

**  He  18  hin&df  the  great  sublime  he  draws.** 
He  is  not  indeed  what  Mr  Hogg  ele- 
gantly terms  Mr  Camegie*- 
'*The  batd  of  tender  teaxs  and  gentle  o^  ;** 
fl>r  no  man  deals  less  in  such  ware 
than  the  standard-bearer.  His  aver* 
sion  to  all  sentiment  is  quite  as  strong 
as  that  of  Sir  Peter  Teazle,  and  he  al^ 
ways  scorns  to  appoor  any  thing  bet- 
ter than  he  realiy  is.  Thus  while 
Lord  Byron  is  continually  guilty  of 
the  vile  affectatibn  of  thrusting  him- 
self on  the  public  under  the  masque^ 
rade  character  of  Childe  Harold,  he 
takes  an  honest  pride  in  never  suffer^ 
ing  his  readers  to  forget  that  he  is 
merely  plain  Morgan  Odoherty,  late 
ensign  and  adjutant  <^  the  99di,  or 
King's  own  Tipperary  Regiment. 
When  he  issues  nom  the  press,  he 
never  takes  the  trouble  of  providing 
himself  with  a  bag-wig  and  a  gold- 
headed  cane.  He  comes  before  us  in 
complete  di^abille,  and  we  feel  the 
same  pleasure  in  beholding  him  that  we 
should  experience  in  contemplating  the 


*    The  Feast  of  BeUona,  and   other 
Bullock  and  Badoock,  8vo.  pp.  223.  1819. 
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Friliee  1l«geBt  wttlMNtt  his  Bratus,  or 
Fidd-Manhal  the  Dnke  of  Welling- 
ton in^  gown  and  alippere,  with  Iub 
nose  in  eclipse  fW>m  the  sospy  fingers 
of  a  barber.  This  it  is  which  lends  a 
charm  to  his  poetir,  and  snatches  for  it 
••»  grace  beyond  tne  reach  of  art."  On 
this  pedestal  has  he  boilt  his  flnne, 
and  on  this  it  will  securely  rest,  when 
the  loftier  erections  of  more  aspiring 
hards  shall  have  crumbled  into  dust. 

We  are  inclined  to  think,  however, 
that  the  present  Tolume  will  add  but 
little  to  Mr  Odoherty's  fame  as  an  au- 
thor. Of  the  longer  poem  in  the  col- 
lection, entitled  *'  The  Feast  of  Bel- 
lona,"  it  would  be  di£Scult  to  say 
much  in  commendation.  It  is  a  sort 
of  rambling-scrambling  work,  a  sort 
of  puffing  of  generals  and  of  regi- 
ments, which  owes  at  least  as  much  to 
the  Gazette  extmordinary  as  to  the 
fancy  of  the  poet  lliat  our  army 
have  always  fought  well,  we  hare  not 
the  smallest  doubt;  and  they  have 
unifbrmly  affi>rded  us  the  least  ques- 
tionable proof  of  it,  in  beating  the 
enemy.  Bui  it  is  redly  too  much  to 
make  us  march  through  the  army- 
list,  and  read  elaborate  encomiums  on 
every  regiment,  from  the  Royals  to 
the  Biile  Brigade.  There  is  no  man 
who  can  reaud  the  triumphs  of  his 
country  with  a  more  partial  and  ad» 
miring  eye  than  we  ourselves.  But 
we  are  not  disposed  to  enter  into  the 
delaili  of  every  battle,  and  feel  so 
completely  satisfied  with  the  general 
result,  as  to  think  it  matter  of  the 
merest  moonshine  by  what  portions 
of  tlie  army  it  was  achieved.  We 
therefbre  entertain  a  most  perfect  in- 
difierence  whether  the  finty- second 
r^ment  fought  on  this  hill  or  t'other 
valiey ;  whether  Captain  >rKirdy's 
brigade  of  artillery  got  up  in  time  for 
action,  or  were  leu  sticking  in  the 
mud ;  and  care  not  one  pin  whether 
a  certain  regiment  of  heavy  dragoons 
were  ordered  to  charge  the  enemy,  or 
remain  with  the  baggage.  To  read  all 
this  interesting  information  in  prose, 
were  quite  bad  enough  in  aB  con- 
scienee ,-  but  to  have  it  thrust  upon  us 
in  verse,  is  utterly  intolerable.  We 
do  not  hesitate,  therefore,  to  condemn 
Mv  Odoherty  as  guilty  of  extreme  bad 
taste,  in  lavishing  his  poetical  taknta 
on  a  subject  so  utterly  unworthy  of 
them.  In  fiict,  when  we  read  in  the 
**  Feast  of  Bellona"  long  culogiums 
on  "  the  ever-glorious  fifty.seventh," 
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andl  the  **  never-to-be-fbrgolten  tri« 
orophs  of  the  hundred-and-third,"  we 
cannot  help  confessing  this  to  be  more 
in  the  style  of  puffing  adopted  by 
crimps  and  recruiting  officers,  than 
might  have  been  expected  ftom  one  of 
the  first  poets  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Faulty,  however,  as  this  poem 
is,  faodi  in  its  oonoeption  and  its  ese« 
eution,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  it 
eontaiDS  many  spirited  and  powerful 
passages.  The  ravs  of  the  author's  ge- 
nius are  continually  breaking  through 
the  dim  and  cloudy  atmosphere  in 
which  he  has  thought  proper  to  in- 
volve it.  We  may,  indeed,  with  con* 
fidenee  assert,  even  when  his  power  is 
least  conspicuous,  that  he  has  only 
failed  where  it  was  impossible  to  suc- 
ceed. But  the  merits  of  detached 
portions,  great  as  they  may  be,  cannot 
redeem  the  poem.  Its  doom,  we  fear^ 
is  irrevocably  sealed,  and  we  must  re- 
gret, that  this  poetiod  Phston,  instead 
of  attempting  to  guide  the  chariot  of 
the  sun,  should  have  thought  proper 
to  get  himself  bogged  in  a  dun£-cart; 
or  that  he  who,  like  feathered  Mer- 
cury, might  have  winged  his  way 
through  realms  of  air  and  light,  should 
have  wiliyiy  dirtied  his  pumps  and 
fiesh-coloureu  silk  stockings,  by  wad- 
ing through  every  pool  and  puddle  in 
the  parish. 

Having  said  thus  much,  and  we 
could  not  in  conscience  say  less,  we 
shall  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers* 
a  few  extracts  from  the  volume.  The 
most  interesting,  we  think,  will  be 
foundinthat  portion  of  it  relating  to  the 
eighty-eighth  regiment,  who  have  ren- 
dered themselves  so  acceptable  to  the 
inhabitants  of  this  metroiwlis,  by  their 
conciliating  manners  and  peaceable 
demeanour.  It  commences  with  the 
following  fine  poetry : — 

CXIX. 

Bkn  thee,  Green  Connaiigfat  f  mme  of  noble 

men. 
Well  mayest  thou  gase  with  pride  upon  thy 

sons 
Who  leave  tfaee  as  the  Hon  kavei  hii  dea. 
But  to  gp  forth  and  conquer !     Well  die 

Dons, 
The  Cnpoes  better  rtiU,  rsmember  when 
At  Badajos,  amid  the  roaring  guns. 
And  blood  and  death,  to  dastard  fears  all 

strangers. 
They  taught  the  foe  to  shrink  before  the 

Connanght  Rangers. 

cxx. 

Oh  lesson  oft  repeated  !  bravely  taught 
In  many  a  siege  and  many  a  crimsoned  field. 
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t.«8M0,  At  IflDgfth  by  tad  Mtperience  bought. 
The  hudest,  harshest  lesaoo— Jiow  to  yield* 
Sufihf  jnicb,  oh  Fnmoe«  &c.  &c. 

He  then  proceeds  in  the  followinj^ 
Hghter,  though  still  lelevated  strain. 

CXXI. 

flow  towered  your  daring  souls,  when  on 

the  breach 
The  fiog  devouriDg  FrenehinaQ*8  breech  ye 

trod! 
Loud  was  the  cry  of  war,  and  loud  the 

screech 
Of  dying  men  amid  that  scene  of  blood. 
That  caUed  for  mercy.    Well  ye  knew  to 

teach 
The  foe  to  shew  some  bowels.  Mid  the  flood 
That  drenched  the  walls,  it  seemed  as  if  the 

men, 
^Vho  were  but  rogues  before,  were  bloodif 

rakcals  theiv 

CXXIf. 

Thousands  slept  there  in  death.    The  rising 

sun 
Shone  brightlv  on  the  pale  and  livid  face 
Of  friend  and  foe,  but  now  their  day  was 

done, 
And  their  eyes  saw  him  fiot.    Oh  could  the 

raofr 
Of  resurreetion  men  behold  such  fun. 
Or  dwelt  our  Pattisons  in  such  a  pUce, 
They  might  dissect  their  &1  without  re- 
proach. 
Nor  stad,  nor  get  dead  bodies  by  the  coadu 

C'XXIIL 

*Twere  sweet  to  sing  of  tzfumi^ !  Sweet  to 

teU 
How  oft  their  laurels  from  the  foe  they  tore ; 
And  at  the  fights  of  Orthes  and  Nivelle, 
Toulouse,  Vittoria,  and  Fuentes  d*Honore, 
Not  amid  aim  from  heaven,  but  bUsts  frona 

hell,  w. 

They  rushed  upon  theur  prey.  The  Irophied 

sliore 
Bears  monuments  of  glory.    Glory  not 
Forgotten,  bo«  nor  yet  to  be  for^c, 

cxxiv. 

^l)3e  England's  pride  remains;  ok  Co** 

naught's  bards 
To  the  wi)d  bagpipe's  shrilling  notes  shaM 

sing 
Tlie  triuxnplis  ef  her  sons.    The  sweet  rc- 

gartk 
Of  female  beauty,  all  her  smiles  can  bring. 
When  witli  a  blush  she  from  her  waist  do* 

cards 
The  circling  zone,  and  prudery  takes  wing 
And  leaves  but  love  bcliind.     Such  sons  of 

Mar^ 
Such  the  tiwcet  i^pcompence  o/  all  jopir  scar^ 

cxxv. 

Best,  brave  Hibernians,  in  the  circling  army 
Of  joujhful  love  and  bjooxnin^  beauty,  rest. 


Safe  hem  thff  daa^  aad  the  din  ^i^naf 
Of  trumpet-aouoding  war.  |^yegivfa»9«p( 
Tpeveiytoi]*        •         •  » 


Our'nes^t  extract  will,  we  think,  af« 
ford  still  greater  pleasure  to  our  re9«- 
ilers,  though  its  poeticd  merits  are 
perhaps  of  a  le^s  loftv  character.  It 
is,  in  fact,  a  roost  grAppipafidaccara^ 
llescription  of  th^  habits  and  enjoy«- 
nients  of  half- pay  officers*— such  i|s 
generally  frequent  Vrince'n  Street  in 
the  forenoon,  and  Ben  Witters'  in  tho 
evening.  It  is  no  slight  praise  to  8»« 
sert,  that  the  fpUowing  stanzas  are 
such  as  Wastle  need  not  have  blushed 
to  own,  nor  the  author  of  Beppo  tp 
bavp  written, 

cLxvr. 

Ye  brave  unfortunates,  whom  harsher  stais 
Have  doomed  to  pine  upon  the  half-pay  list. 
Retuming  hoaryohcaded  from  the  wars. 
To  starve  on  chaff,  while  others  get  tha 

grist. 
Wounds  all  your  wealth,  and  all  your  bad* 

ges  scars  ! 
By  you  no  maiden  presses  to  be  kist. 
For  you  no  beauty  smiles,  no  eye  looks  gay. 
For  why  ?  because  ye  are  upon  Aa/^.pay. 

CLXVJI. 
Oh  peace  be  with  you,  whether  ye  be  found 
In  the  Lawnmarket,  up  nine  pair  of  stairs, 
Or  blooming  in  a  cellar  under  ground. 
Where  shtoless  embryo  Doctors  Meep  in 

paiw. 
Then  run  to  hear  Monro.  Alas  !  the  son&d 
Of  five  o'dopk  to  you  no  image  bears. 
Of  a  hot  dinner  smoking  on  the  board. 
Good  broth  and  mi^ttqn  that  might  feast  a 
lord^ 

CLXVIII, 

How  often  in  your  anguish  do  ye  ciy 

To  youb^fitary^  bo^Is,  **  peace  my  c]a» 

ritiorous  friends-** 
How  oft,  in  passing  Davidson's,  ye  si^. 
As  the  hot  mutton  pic  its  odour  sends 
To  year  sharp  nofstrils.       •        •         » 


These  stanzas,  and  several .  others 
which  follow  them,  but  which  we  hav« 
not  loom  to  quote,  are,  we  think,  extm 
cuttd  with  great 'spirit.  Those  adr 
dressed  to  Sir  Gregor  AI'Gregor,  ooQif- 
mencing, 

HatH  I  a  diwat  of  brass,  a  fitcstoc^s  tongue. 
Then  valiant  Celt  great  sdop  jof  McGregor, 
Thy  glories  had  not  thus  remained  unsung  { 
But  every  lip  ^ke  mine«  from  prince  to  bcgr 

Had  lisped  thy  praises.  Oh,  if  yet  )inbun| 
Dv  grim  Morillo,  ^c  4c 
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I  m  otnnMiytee,  and  we 
wiM  itroBg] J  recommend  them  Co 
iSte  penual  of  the  fmder.  Although 
the  eomplezion  of  the  poem  is  in  ge- 
nenl  hnidatorjr,  yet  Mr  Odoherty 
thinks  proper,  oocasionaUy,  to  indulge 
huBsdf  (with  what  justioe  we  know 
nol^  in  severe  observations  on  sevefal 
distmgaiBheddiarBcteri.  ManhalBe- 
redatdf  for  instance,  seems  to  aSbird 
Mm  a  fidr  opening  for  the  exercise  of 
iiis  TitaperatiTe  powen,  and  we  aie 
^eooidmghr  fitvoored  with  three  whole 
pagss  of  abuse  of  the  Lusitanian  chiefL 
4ain.  Who  the  person  allnded  to,  in 
'wO  stanzas  commencinff, 
-**  Bodi  mxkt  add  nmier,  loldier  and  divine, 
•Iii^l^  prauher,  melhodist,'*  &e. 
tuay  be,  we  pretend  not  to  know.— 
In  &ct.  the  character  appears  tons  too 
-absard\o  be  real,  and  we  therefore  con- 
oeiye  it  to  have  been  much  Indebted 
to  Ihe  imagination  of  the  poet.  More 
especially  when  he  goes  on  to  inform 
ns,  that, 

To  pisyer  and  punch,  to  godliness  and  wine, 
Ferrent  by  turns  he  does  his  soul  devote. 

And  also,  that  he 
Invents  ftish  fUdcs  of  his  last  campaign, 
Then  tarns  to  study  hdy  writ  agam. 

We  cannot  possibly  bring  ourselves 
to  admit  the  existence  of  so  ridiculous 
a  personi^^  Be  this,  however,  as  it 
may,  we  now  dismiss  the  poem  with  a 
intention  of  our  former  sentence  of 
condemnation,  and  the  ei^ressionof 
oar  sincere  hi^es,  that  he  who  is  so 
well  qfoalified  to  shine  in  the  very 
highest  walka  of  poetry,  will  select  in 
ftitoie,  for  the  exercise  of  his  powers, 
only  such  subjects  as  are  wcnrthy  of 
himself  and  his  genius. 

AfWr  aU,  we  are  intimately  persuade 
ed,  that  it  is  chiefly  on  his  smaller 
pieces  that  the  fame  of  Odoherty  must 
ultimately  depend.  Those  oontsined 
in  the  present  volume,  are  i 
ed  by  the  same  naivete  and  vii 
of  colourinf^,  the  same  embodying  as  it 
were  of  hu  own  person  and  fedings, 
in  the  very  tissue  of  his  verse  which 
we  have  already  pointed  out  to  the  ad- 
miration of  our  readers.  He  is,  in 
fiict,  the  Teniers  of  poetry,  and  though, 
like  that  great  artist»  he  has  been  sur« 
psssed  by  many,  in  grace,  mcjesty, 
and  elegance  of  design,  yet  none  can 
be  more  true  to  nature,  nor  pourtray 
with  greater  fidelity,  those  feelinas, 
duuracters,  and  incidents,  which  he 
thinks  proper  to  represent.    His  cxm^ 


iivial  songs  breathe  the  vny  soul  of 
eonvivialitf,  and  inspire  even  his  read- 
ers with  feelings  of  mirth  and  Jollity. 
On  perusing  the  following  extempeiey 
we  can  scarcely  forbear  imngit^jng  our. 
aelves  transported  to  a  tap-room,  and 
listening  to  the  honied  accents  of  the 
fooetious  Ensign. 

aParmmaiaComfMaiM9etiiigimaet^ 
kfbraUd  0yHer4wim. 

I. 
Cease  your  vfle  mediodistical  jabber, 
We*xt  siek  of  your  pmdng  monUity ; 
You  eidier  must  atop  up  your  gab,  ec 
Adieu  to  all  conviiwuity. 
For  that  is  a  sensitive  plant, 
Whoas  bhNBona  cneizde  the  bowl ; 
But,  which  shrinks  ftom  the  touch  and  the 

cant 
Of  a  vile  puritanical  sooL 
Then,  tear  awaj*  swear  away, 
Lacrims  roarem. 
Joke  away,  smoke  away. 
Tipple  the  jorum. 

II. 
Our  flfak  is  ri{^t  Amsteidam  twist. 
Our  tobaooo  the  real  caaaaler  ; 
BM^f  wien,  does  not  reason  luaiii 
We  sfaooU  smoke  it  and  diink  it  the  ftater  ? 
The  PaisoB  ear  Uvea  nunr  lebohie  ait, 
BewecamfbrhiapBBaefaing?  No^nol 
For  tho'  we  are  rum  ones  to  look  at. 
Well  piDvo  ounclvBB  ma  eoes  to  00. 
Then,  teach  away,  pieach  awqr, 
XiaorinMB  zoanm. 
We'll  joke  away,  smoke  away* 
Tipple  dwjoniB. 

IIL 
To-a]ght*s  Mrs  Muegerland'a  xont. 
You  Imow  I  detest  all  such  nnk  hmns  % 
Does  she  think,  for  her  scurvy  blow  oot» 
I*d  be  troubled  to  put  on  my  tiancoma. 
They  may  sqpiaU  like  a  pig  m  the  gripes^ 
To  some  rumbling  piano  or  oigan  ; 
But  give  me  tobaooo  and  swipes, 
Och  fits  them  that  gives  pleasure  to  Motgan, 
Then,  squall  away,  bawl  away, 
LacnnuB  narem, 
We*]l  joke  away,  smoke  away, 
Upple  the  jorum. 

IV. 
I  can*t  sup  as  your  Dandies  can  do. 
On  a  little  blancmange  or  some  j^y : 
No  I  crnnmend  me  to  old  Mother  Dow, 
Where  I  get  the  ftee  run  of  my  bdly. 
Where  I  can  be  menry  and  boistenras. 
And,  with  ale,gin,  ana  oysters  be  cranuned; 
Oh !  the  man  that  enjoys  not  an  oyster* 

house. 
Let  him— sneak  home  and  be  -  ! 

Then,  score  away,  roar  away, 
Lactima  roarem. 
Smoke  away,  joke  away. 
Tipple  the  jorum. 
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There  are  Ifltewiae  fwme  stanzas  ad- 
drased  hj  the  late  Mrs  Odoherty  to 
herhusbaady  commendng, 
<«  I  hftfe  left  Philaddphy,  den  Motgtn^  fi» 

«bee. 
Bat  whocfer  tlioaart*tPhiUiddpby  to  me,'* 
which  appear  to  us  extraordinarily 
beautiful.  We  eren  venture  to  assert, 
that  a  more  natural  and  affecting  ap- 
peal to  parental  feelings,  than  that  con- 
tained in  the  following  extract,  will, 
with  difficulty,  be  found  in  the  whole 
circle  of  Enrfish  poetry.  Talking  of 
his  abrupt  departure  nrom  America, 
imd  the  abstraction  <^her  money,  she 
thus  elegantly  observes : 
«<  By  St  Patrick  yoa  gave  me  a  cnid  tqua- 

baih, 
When  you  sneaked  on  board  dup  with  n^ 

gooda  and  my  cash  ; 
I  Rmenaber  die  day,  and  I  ever  shall  monm 

For  it  finoed  me,  by  aoedon,  to  sdl  all  my 

(unutnre. 
And  didsttboutfaen  think  to  revisit  me  never? 
Thine  own  wedded  wife,  to  forsake  her  for 

ever; 
Like  tobadoo  to  chew  bar,  foen  from  thee 

to  s<piirt  her^ 
Ah !  what  treatment  was  dus  for  poor  Mis 

M«Whirter! 
Look,  look  at  diyeoD,  be  is  Dowat  die  nipple, 
Ahl  bawioon  be  baa  learned,  like  his  fo- 

tfaer,  to  tipide  1 
How  the  littk  rosne  sodci,  tus  lips  oould 

not  be  monter  well. 
Sure  he  buds  in  my  arms  like  a  pearl  in  an 

ojFster  sbelL 
This,  it  must  be  oonfossed^  is  high 
poetry,  and  we  own  we  little  envy  USat 
man's  feelings,  who  can  read  it  with- 
out emotion.  Mr  Odoherty's  monody 
on  the  death  of  his  wife,  at  page  173, 
likewise  affiirds  a  fine  proof  of  Ids 
powers  in  the  pathetic.  Composed 
of  stem  stuff,  and  "men  of  iron  mould" 
though  we  be,  yet  we  are  not  asham- 
ed to  confess,  that  the  perusal  of  it 
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are  the  moi^  afupoaa  to  lecommend  it 
to  the  attention  of  our  readers,  aa-w* 
have  not  prevumsly  done  justice  to  fail 
powen  in  this  department  of  poetry, 
and  by  no  means  antidpaied  m  him 
so  triumphant  a  success.  Unlike  the 
rest  of  Mr  Odoherty's  productions,  it 
is  less  calculated  for  the  tap-room  thaa 
the  bondoir,  less  for  the  oyster-hoose 
than  the  library,  Hia  efostle  to  Dr 
Scott  the  dentist,  is,  aa  might  be  an- 
ticipated from  the  foeetioua  character 
of  that  distinguished  ftiend  to  masti- 
cation, of  an  humourous  and  alight 
description,  and  pregnant  with  indices 
tions  of  the  same  warm  heart  and  jo- 
vial disposition,  whidi  had  already  se- 
cured to  him  the  firm  and  devoted  at- 
tachment of  the  worUiy  Doctor.  Un- 
fortunately, like  some  teeth  the  Doo- 
tor  has  probably  enoonntered,4tis  n^ 
ther  too  long  for  extraction.  We 
think  the  ''  Ode  to  a  Glasgow  Bailie" 
would  a£R)rd  much  pleanue  to  oar 
readers,  and  we  only  forbear  exi- 
tracting  it,  firom  the  dread  of  nv- 
ing  onenoe  to  the  very  thin  sun- 
n^  and  sensitive  population  of  that 
refined  city. 

On  the  whole,  we  dose  the  present 
volume  with  very  high  feelings  of  re- 
spect and  admiration  fin*  the  genius  of 
its  author.  We  are  quite  sure  he  has 
too  much  good  sense  to  be  oflbnded  at 
the  censures  which  we  have  perhaps 
with  too  mudi  temerity,  ventured  to 
promulge.  He  has  alrody  gone  finrtfi 
like  a  giant,  conquering  and  to  cofii- 
quer,  and  we  trust,  he  will  still  pur- 
sue the  same  high  career  he  has  so 
happily  begun.  He  need  entertain 
no  fean  of  success,  and  we  doubt 
not  we  shall  soon  have  it  in  our  power 
to  say  of  him,  as  of  the  great  heio  of 
antiqidty. 


made  us  Unbber  like  school-boys.  We         invibiam  olowa  sufbbavit. 


THB  SHSFRSan  S  CALENDAR. 

CContinuedfrom  p.  75, J 

•<  Tbat  niffht  a  child  mii^t  onderstlad. 
The  Deil  had  business  on  his  hand." 


On  readdng  home,  t  found  our  wo- 
men folk  sitting  in  woftd  plight.  It  is 
well  known  how  wonderfulv  acute 
they  generallv  are,  either  at  raisiiu^up 


11 


tbat  exist 


inary  evils,  or  magnifying  Aose 
Bxiat;  and  our'a  had  made  out  a 


theory  so  fraught  with  misery  and 
distress,  that  the  poor  things  were 
quite  overwhdmed  with  grief.  "There 
were  none  of  us  ever  to  see  the  house 
again  m  life.  There  was  no  possibili- 
ty of  the  thing  happening,  all  circam- 
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7%e  ShefhiT^s  QUendar, 


Thuemm  not* 
aheep  in  the  ooantry  to  be  aaved,  nor 
m  single  shepherd  left  alive— nothing 
but  women  !  and  there  they  we^  left, 
three  poor  helpless  creatures^  and  the 
menlyingdeadoatamoBgthesnow,  and 
none  to  bring  thein  home:  Lord  help 
them,  what  was  to  become  of  them  } 
They  perfectly  agreed  in  all  this; 
there  was  no  disunting  Toioe ;  and 
their  promcts  still  continuing  to 
darken  with  the  fiJl  of  night,  they 
had  no  other  resouroe  left  them,  long 
before  my  arrival,  but  to  lift  up  their 
Toioea  and  weep.  The  group  consist- 
ed of  a  young  lady,  our  master's  niece, 
snd  two  servant  girls,  all  of  the  same 
age,  and  beant&l  as  three  spring 
days,  every  one  of  which  are  mild  and 
sweet,  butdiffir  only  a  little  in  bright- 
ncas.  No  sooner  had  I  entered,  than 
every  tongue  and  every  hand  was  put 
in  motion,  the  former  to  pour  finrth 
ipieries  fiater  than  six  tongues  of  men 
could  answer  them  with  sny  degree  of 
precision,  and  the  latter  to  rid  me  of 
die  incumbrances  of  snow  and  ice 
with  which  I  was  loaded.  One  slit 
up  the  sewing  of  my  ftoien  plaid, 
another  brushed  the  iddes  ftom  my 
lodks,  and  a  third  unloosed  my  clotted 
snow  boots ;  vre  all  arrived  within  a 
few  minutes  of  each  other,  and  all 
diared  the  same  kind  offices,  and 
heard  the  same  kind  inquiries,  and 
hng  strinff  of  perplexities  nsrrated; 
even  our  £)g8  snared  of  their  caresses 
snd  ready  assistanoe  in  ridding  them 
of  Uie  fioaen  snow,  and  the  dw  con- 
sistent creatures  were  six  times  hap- 
pier than  if  no  storm  or  danger  had 
existed.  Let  no  one  suppose  that, 
even  amid  toils  snd  perils,  the  shep- 
herd's life  is  destitute  of  enjoyment 

Borthwick  had  found  hjs  way  home 
without  losing  his  aim  in  the  least. 
I  had  deviated  but  little,  save  that  I 
lost  the  river,  and  remained  a  short 
time  in  the  country  of  the  fairies; 
but  the  other  two  had  a  hard  struggle 
for  life.  They  wentofl^asIsaidfbr- 
nicriT,  in  search  of  seventeen  scores  of 
my  flock  that  had  been  left  in  a  place 
not  fer  from  the  house,  but  being  un- 
able to  find  bne  of  them,  in  searching 
fiir  these  they  lost  themselves,  while  it 
was  yet  esrly  in  the  afternoon.  They 
supposed  tliat  they  had  jeone  by  the 
hcnae  very  near  to  it,  ror  they  had 
toiled  till  dark  among  deep  snow  in 
the  bum  below ;  and  u  John  Burnet, 
a  neighbottring  sheph&d,   had   not 
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heard  them  caDhig,  and  Ibnnd.and 
conducted  them  home,  it  would  have 
stood  hard  with  ihem  indeed,  fornone 
of  us  would  have  looked  fer  them  in 
that  direction.  They  were  both  very 
much  exhausted,  snd  the  goodmsn 
could  not  speak  alioTe  his  br^Ui  that 
night. 

Next  morning  the  sky  was  dear, 
but  a  cold  intemperate  vrind  still  blew 
ftomthenorth.  The  jSioe  of  the  coun- 
try wss  entirdy  altered.  The  form  of 
every  hill  was  cnanged,  and  new  moun* 
tains  leaned  over  every  valley.  All 
traoesof  bums,  rWers,  and  lakes,  were 
obliterated,  for  the  frost  had  been  com* 
mensurate  with  the  storm,  and  such  aa 
had  never  been  witnessed  in  Scotland. 
Some  r^^iatera  that  I  hate  seen,  place 
this  storm  on  the  84th  of  December,  • 
month  too  early,  but  that  day  .was  one 
of  the  finest  winter  days  I  ever  saw. 

There  havinff  been  340  of  my  flock 
that  had  never  been  found  at  all  during 
the  preceding  day,  aa  soon  as  the 
mommg  dawned  we  set  sU  out  to  look 
after  them.  It  was  a  hideous  looking 
scene — ^no  one  could  cast  his  eyes  a« 
round  him  and  entertain  any  oonoep« 
tion  of  sheep  being  saved.  It  vraa  one 
picture  of  desolation.  There  is  a  deep 
glen  lies  between  Blsckhouse  md  Dry- 
hope,  called  the  Hawkshaw  Cleuch» 
wmdi  is  full  of  trees.  There  was  not 
the  top  of  one  of  them  to  be  seen.  This 
may  convey  some  idea  how  the  coun« 
try  looked;  and  no  one  can  suspect 
that  I  would  state  drcumstsnces  other- 
wise than  they  were,  when  there  is  ao 
many  living  thai  could  conftite  me. 

When  we  came  to  the  ground  where 
these  sheep  should  have  been,  there 
was  not  one  of  them  sbove  the  snow. 
Here  and  there,  at  a  great  distance 
from  each  other,  we  could  perceive  tho 
head  or  boms  of  stragglers  appearing, 
and  thesewere  easilygot  out;  but  when 
vre  had  collected  these  few,  we  could 
find  no  more.  They  had  beenlying  all 
abroad  in  a  scattered  state  wnen  the 
storm  came  on,  and  were  covered  over 
just  ss  they  had  been  lying.  It  was 
on  a  kind  of  slanting  ground,  that 
lay  half  beneath  the  vnnd,  and  tho 
snow  was  unifennly  from  six  to  eight 
feet  deep.  Under  this  the  hog?  were 
lying  scattered  over  at  least  \Q%  acrea 
dThoithery  ground.  It  was  a  very  ill 
looking  concern.  We  went  about  bo- 
ring with  our  longpoles,  and  often  did 
not  find  one  hog  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.    But  at  kogth  a  white  shi^ggy 
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«0Uey,  MBiQi  Smrisie,  that  belongad 
to  the  oow^hoid  oo7«  aeemed  to  fam 
mmpdieiided  toniediiiifl;  of  oar  porw 
plenty,  for  we  obeeryed  him  plying 
aod  smpinff  in  the  snow  with  gnat 
Yidenoe  and  always  looking  over  his 
shoulder  to  lis.  On  going  to  the  spot, 
we  fimnd  that  he  had  marked  straight 
above  a  dieen.  From  that  he  flew  to 
aaoUier,  ana  so  on  to  another,  as  fiuit 
as  we  oonld  dig  diem  oat,  and  ten 
times  ftster>  fSr  he  sometimes  had 
twenty  or  thirty  holes  msrked  before 
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We  got  out  three  hundred  of  that 
dinakm  befive  night,  and  about  half 
asman^on  the  otter  parts  of  the  farm, 
in  addition  to  those  we  had  rescued 
the  day  before ;  and  the  greater  part  of 
these  would  have  been  lost  had  it  not 
been  fbr  the  voluntary  exertions  of 
Sparkie.  Beftne  the  snow  went  away 
(which  lay  only  eight  days)  we  had 
got  every  sheep  on  the  fmm  out,  ei- 
uer  dead  or  alive,  except  four ;  and 
that  these  were  not  found  was  not 
Sparkle's  bhune,  for  though  they  were 
buried  below  a  mountain  of  snow  at 
least  fifty  feet  deep,  he  had  a|;iin  and 
again  maiked  on  dbe  top  of  it  above 
them.  The  sheep  were  all  living 
when  we  found  them^  but  those  that 
were  buried  in  the  snow  to  a  cer« 
tsin  d^th,  being  I  suppose  in  a  warm, 
half  suafocated  state,  though  on  being 
taken  out  they  bounded  away  like  roes, 
yet  the  sudd^  cfasnge  of  atmosphere 
instantly  psndiaed  them,  and  they  fell 
down  deprived  of  all  power  in  their 
limbs.  We  had  great  numbers  of 
these  to  csiry  home  and  feed  with  the 
hand,  but  others  that  very  were  deep 
buried,  died  outright  in  a  few  minutes. 
We  did  not  however  lose  above  sixty 
in  all,  but  I  am  certain  Sparkie  saved 
ua  at  least  two  hundred. 

We  were  for  several  days  utterly  ig- 
norant how  a&irs  stood  with  tibe  coun- 
try sround  us,  all  communication  be- 
tween forms  being  cut  off,  at  lesst  all 
communication  with  such  a  wild  place 
aa  that  in  which  I  lived ;  but  Jc^n 
Burnet,  a  neighbouring  shej^erd  on 
another  form,  waa  remarkablv  good  at 
picking  up  the  rumours  tnat  were 
afloat  m  the  country,  which  he  de- 
lighted to  drcufete  without  abate- 
ment Many  peof^  tell  their  stories 
byhahee,  and  in  a  manner  so  cokl 
and  mdiflkent,  that  the  purport  can 
scarcely  be  discerned,  and  if  it  is,  can- 
not be  believed;  but  that  was  not 


the  esse  with  John;  he  ^iKfe  diem 
with  mtirutf  and  we  were  very  mubb 
indebted  to  him  for  the  inteUigence 
that  we  daily  received  that  week;  for 
no  sooner  waa  the  first  brunt  of  the 
tempest  got  over,  than  John  made  a 

Sint  of  going  off  at  a  tangent  every 
y,  to  learn  and  bring  ua  word  what 
was  going  on.  The  accounts  were 
most  dismal;  the  country  waa  a  char* 
nel-house.  The  first  day  he  brought 
us  tidings  of  the  loss  of  thousands  of 
sheep,  and  likewiae  of  the  death  oP 
Bobert  Armstrong,  a  neighbour  diep» 
herd,  one  whom  we  all  wdl  knew^ 
he  having  but  lately  left  the  Black- 
house  to  nerd  on  another  fivm.  Ha 
died  not  above  three  hundred  pacea 
from  a  form  Jiouse,  while  at  the  ssme 
time  it  was  known  to  them  all  that 
he  waa  there.  His  companion  left 
him  at  a  dike-side,  and  went  in  to 
procure  assistance;  yet,  nigh  aa  it 
was,  they  could  not  reseh  him,  though* 
they  attempted  it  again  and  agMn;^ 
and  at  length  they  were  obliged  to  re- 
turn, and  suffer  him  to  pernh  at  the 
side  of  the  dike.  There  were  three  oiT 
my  own  intnnate  acnuaintanoes  peridi* 
ed  that  night.  Tnere  was  another 
shepherd  named  Watt,  die  circum« 
stancea  of  whose  death  were  pecuUariy 
afi^ting.  He  had  been  to  see  hia 
sweetheart  on  the  night  before,  wii& 
whom  he  had  finally  agreed  and  set* 
tied  every  thing  shout  Uieir  msrxiage  ^ 
but  it  so  happened,  in  die  inscmtMile* 
awards  of  Providence,  that  at  the  very 
time  when  the  banns  of  his  marriaga« 
were  prodauned  in  the  church  of  Mof* 
fot,  his  companions  were  csrrying  hina 
home  a  corpse  fttm  the  hill. 

It  may  not  be  anuss  here  to  re- 
mark, that  it  waa  a  receivol  opimoft 
all  over  the  country,  that  sundry  Uvea 
were  lost,  and  a  great  many  more  em^ 
dangered,  by  the  administering  of  ar* 
dent  spirits  to  the  sufferers  wmk  in  a 
state  of  exhaustion.  It  was  a  maetiee 
against  which  I  entered  my  venement 
protest,  nevertheless  the  voice  of  the 
muldtude  should  never  be  disrorsrd* 
ed.  A  litde  bread  and  sweet  mi&,  or 
even  a  litde  bread  and  coU  water,  ia 
was  said,  proved  a  much  safer  reatora- 
dve  in  fiie  fields.  There  is  no  deny- 
iag,  that  there  were  some  who  took  a 
glass  of  spiiitathat  night  that  never 
spoke  another  word,  even  though  they 
were  condnning  to  walk  and  convene 
when  their  friends  found  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  them  waa  eo(0  wo« 
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ninwlio  kft  her  chlUraiftnd  followed 
Imr  hmband's  dof,  wbo  tomght  her  to 
his  masler  lying  in  a  itate  of  maennbi- 
litj.  He  had  Men  down  bareheaded 
among  the  mow,  and  waa  all  coyered 
over,  mre  one  oonier  of  hia  plaid.  She 
bad  nothing  better  to  take  with  her» 
wfaenAeaet  out,  than  a  bottle  of  sweet 
milk  and  a  litde  oatmeal  cske,  and 
yety  with  the  help  of  these,  aheso&r 
lecruiled  hia  spirits  as  to  get  him  asfe 
home,  though  not  without  long  and 
active  persererance.  She  tooAc  two  litde 
viala  with  her,  and  in  these  she  hest« 
ed  the  milk  in  her  bosom,  Thatman 
wonld  not  be  diapoaed  to  langh  at  the 
aillineaB  of  the  fiur  sex  for  some  time. 

It  is  per&etlv  miaooountable  how 
essily  people  died  that  night  Thefiroat 
moat  certainly  haye  been  prodigioos;  so 
intense  as  to  haye  seised  momentanly 
on  the  yitals  of  those  that  overheated 
thcmaelyea  by  wading  and 
impatifntly  among  the  snow,  a 
thai  is  yenr  aptly  done.  I  haye 
yened  with  five  or  six  that  were  car- 
ried home  in  a  state  of  insensibility 
thai  mg^t,  who  never  would  asoun 
have  moved  from  the  spot  where  Uiey 
lay,  sod  were  only  brought  to  li&  1^ 
rubbing  and  warm  appEeationa;  and 
they  unifiNrmly  declared,  that  they  felt 
no  kmd  of  pain  or  debility,  &rther 
than  an  irresistable  desire  to  sleep. 
Many  M  down  while  walking  and 
spesking,  in  a  sleep  so  sound  as  to  re- 
acmbk  toipidity ;  and  there  is  littk 
doubt  that  those  who  perished  slept 
away  in  the  same  manner.  I  knew  a 
man  well,  whose  name  was  Andrew 
Murray,  that  periahed  in  the  snow  on 
Minchmoor ;  and  he  had  taken  it  so 
ddibenteW,  that  he  had  buttoned  hia 
coal  and  Mded  his  plaid,  which  he 
had  kid  beneath  hia  need  £x  a  boU 
aler. 

But  it  is  now  time  to  return  to  my 
notsble  literuy  society.  In  spite  of 
the  hideous  appearances  that  presented 
themselves;,  the  fellows  actually  met,, 
all  save  myself,  in  that  solitary  shiel- 
ing bcfiire. mentioned.  It  is  easy  to 
oonoeive  how  they  were  oonfbunded 
and  taken  by  surprise,  when  the  storm 
boBt  forth  on  them  in  the  middle  of 
the  nifldit,  while  they  were  in  the  heat 
of  sublime  disputation.  There  csn  be 
little  doubt  that  there  wsa  part  of  loss 
sustained  in  their  respective  flocks,  by 
icBson  of  that  meeting;  but  dus  was 
nothing,  eompared  with  the  obloquy 
towfaidb  they  were  sul^eeted  on  aoo* 
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ther  acoounl.  and  one  whidi  will 
scarcely  be  bdieved,  even  though  the 
most  part  of  the  membos  be  yet  alive 
to  bear  testimony  to  it. 

The  storm  wss  altogether  an  un^ 
usual  oonvulfiion  of  nature.  Nothing 
like  it  had  ever  been  seen  or  heard  of 
among  us  before ;  end  it  wsa  enough 
of  itsdf  to  arouse  every  i^srk  of  su*- 
perstition  that  lingered  among  these 
mountains.  It  did  so.  It  was  uni* 
versally  viewed  as  a  judgment  sent  bv 
God  for  the  punishment  of  some  hei-i 
nous  offence,  but  what  that  ofl^oe 
was,  could  not  for  a  while  be  ascer- 
tained; but  when  it  came  out,  that 
so  many  men  had  been  assembled  in. 
a  lone  unfrequented  place,  and  busily 
engsged  in  some  mysterious  work  at 
the  very  instant  that  the  blast  came 
on,  no  doubts  were  entertained  that  all 
had  not  been  right  tho-e,  and  that 
some  horrible  rite,  or  correspondence 
with  the  powers  of  darkness,  nad  been 
going  on.  It  so  happened,  too,  that 
this  shieling  of  £ntertrony  was  si« 
tuated  in  the  very  vortex  of  the. 
storm;  the  devastations  made  by  it 
extended  all  around  that  to  a  certain 
extent,  and  no  farther  on  any  one 
quarter  than  another.  This  was  easily, 
and  soon  remarked;  and,  upon  the 
whole,  the  first  view  of  the  matter  had 
rather  an  equivocal  appearance  to  thosq 
around  who  had  suffered  so  severely 
by  it  '  ' 

But  stiU  as  the  rumour  grew,  the 
certainty  of  the  event  gained  giound 
•^new  corroborative  circumstanoea 
were  every  day  divulged,  till  the 
whole  district  was  in  an  uproar,  and 
several  of  the  members  began  to  me- 
ditate a  speedy  retreat  £rom  the  coun- 
try; some  of  them,  I  know,  would 
have  fled,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
advice  of  the  late  worthy  and  judidoua 
Mr  Bryden  of  Crosslee.  The  first  in- 
timation thst  I  had  of  it  was  from  my 
friend  John  Burnet,  who  gave  it  me 
with  his  accustomed  eneigy  and  fUU- 
assurance.  He  came  over  one  even-i 
ing,  and  I  saw  by  his  face  he  had 
some  great  news.  I  think  I  remem** 
her,  as  I  well  may,  every  word  that 
past  between  us  on  the  sufcu'ect 

"  Weel  chap,"  said  he  to  me,  "  wo. 
hae  fund  out  what  has  been  the  cause 
of  a'  this  mischief  now." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  John  ?" 

"  What  do  I  mean?— It  wema 
that  a  great  squad  o'  birkies  that  ve 
areconneckit  wri',  had  met  that  nignt 
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at  the  berd'a  hooae  o' ETerphaup,  an' 
had  raised  the  deil  amang  them. ' 

Evenr.  countenance  in  the  kitchen 
changed  ;  the  women  gazed  at  John, 
and  Sien  at  me,  and  tneur  lips  grew 
white.  These  kind  of  feelings  are 
infectioas,  people  may  say  what  they 
inll;  fear  begets  fear  as  naturally  as 
lig^tsprings  from  reflection.  I  reasoned 
stoutly  at  first  agahist  the  Teradty  of 
die  report,  ohsenring  that  it  was  utter 
absurdity,  and  a  shame  and  disgrace 
for  the  country  to  cherish  such  a  ridi- 
culous lie. 

"  Lie !"  said  John,  "  It's  nae  Ue  ; 
they  had  him  up  amang  them  like  a 

rt  rough  dog  at  the  very  time  that 
tempest  b^an,  and  were  glad  to 
draw  cuts,  and  gie  him  ane  o  their 
number  to  get  quit  o'  him  again.'* 
Lord,  how  every  hair  of  my  nead, 
and  indi  of  my  frame  crept  at  hear- 
ing this  sentence ;  for  I  had  a  dear- 
ly toved  brother  who  was  of  the 
number,  several  ftdl  cousins  and  in- 
timate aomiaintances;  indeed,  I  look- 
ed upon  tne  whole  fraternity  as  my 
brethren,  and  considered  myself  in- 
volved in  all  their  transactions.  I 
could  say  no  more  in  defence  of  the 
society's  proceedings ;  for,  to  tell  the 
truth,  though  I  am  ashamed  to  ao 
knowledge  it,  I  suspected  that  the  d- 
legation  might  be  too  true. 

"  Has  the  deil  actually  ta'en  awa 
ane  o'  them  bodily?"  said  Jean. 
•*  He  has  that,"  returned  John,  "an' 
it's  thought  the  skaith  wadna  hae  been 

Sit,  had  he  ta'en  twa  or  three  mae  o' 
em.  Base  villains  1  that  the  hale 
country  should  hae  to  sufier  for  their 
pranks!  But,  however,  the  law's  to 
tak  |its  course  on  them,  an'  thevll 
find,  ere  a'  the  play  be  played,  that 
he  has  need  of  a  lang  spoon  that  sups 
wi'  the  deil." 

The  next  day  John  brought  us 
word,  that  it  was  mdy  the  servant 
maid  that  the  ill  thief  hzA  ta'en  away ; 
and  the  next  again,  that  it  was  ac- 
tuallv  Bryden  of  Glenkenr;  but. 
Anally,  he  was  obliged  to  inform  us, 
"  That  a'  was  exactly  true,  as  it  was 
flnt  tauld,  but  only  that  Jamie  Bry- 
den, after  being  a-wantinff  for  some 
days,  had  casten  up  again.' 
^  There  has  been  nothing  since  that 
time  that  has  caused  sudi  a  ferment 
in  the  country — ^nought  else  could  be 
talked  of;  and  grievous  was  the  blame 
attached  to  those  who  had  the  temerity 
to  raiad  up  the  devU  to  waste  the 
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land.  If  the  efitoi  prodooed  by 
the  Chaldee  Manuscript  nad  not  been 
fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  present  ge-* 
neration,  they  could  have  no  rigbt 
conception  of  the  lanooor  that  pre- 
vailed against  these  few  individuals ; 
but  the  two  scenes  greatly  resembled 
each  other,  for  in  that  case,  as  well  as 
the  latter  one,  legal  proceedings,  it  is 
said,  were  meditated,  and  attempted  ; 
but  ludcy  it  was  for  the  shepherds  that 
they  agreed  to  no  reference,  for  sudi 
were  the  feelings  o^  the  country,  and 
the  opprobrium  in  which  the  act  was 
held,  that  it  is  likely  it  would  have  fered 
very  ill  with  them; — at  all  events, 
it  would  have  required  an  arbiter 
of  some  decision  and  uprightness  to 
have  dared  to  oppose  them.  Two  men 
were  sent  to  come  to  the  house  as  by 
chsnce,  and  endeavour  to  learn  from 
the  shepherd,  and  particularly  from 
the  servant-maid,  what  grounds  there 
were  for  inflicdnff  legal  punishments ; 
but  before  that  happened  I  had  the 
good,  luck  to  hear  her  examined  my* 
self,  and  that  in  a  way  by  whidi  all 
suspicions  were  put  to  rest,  and  sim- 
plicity and  truth  left  to  war  with  sn« 
perstition  alone.  I  deemed  it  very  ca« 
rious  at  the  time,  and  shall  give  it  ver* 
batim,  as  nearly  as  I  can  remUect. 

Being  all  impatience  to  learn  parli- 
culara,  as  soon  as  the  waters  abated, 
80  as  to  become  fordable,  I  hasted  over 
to  Ettrick,  and  the  dav  being  fine,  I 
found  numbers  of  people  astir  on  the 
same  errand  with  mjrself, — the  valley 
was  moving  with  people,  gathered  in 
from  the  fflens  around,  to  hear  and 
relate  the  dangera  and  cUfficulties  that 
were  just  overpast.  Among  others, 
the  identical  girl  who  served  with  the 
shepherd  in  whose  house  the  scene  of 
the  meeting  took  place,  had  come  down 
to  Ettrick  school-house  to  see  her  pa^ 
rents.  Her  name  was  Mary  Beattie, 
a  beautiful  sprightlv  lass,  about  twenty^ 
years  of  age;  and  if  die  devil  had 
taken  her  in  preference  to  any  one  of 
the  shepherds,  his  good  taste  could 
scarcely  have  been  disputed.  The  first 
person  I  met  was  my  friend,  the  late 
Mr  James  Anderson,  who  was  as  an- 
xious to  hear  what  had  passed  at  the 
meeting  as  I  was,  so  we  two  contrived 
a  scheme  whereby  we  thought  we 
would  hear  every  thing  from  the  girl'a 
own  mouth. 

We  sent  word  to  the  school-house 
fbr  Mary,  to  call  at  my  fiither's  house 
OQ  her  return  up  the  water,  as  there 
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1MB  pared  i»gO  to  NiAWhope.  She 
came  aooordiiigly^  and  when  we  saw 
her  apfvoBching^  we  went  into  a  little 
sleeping  apartment^  where  we  could 
hear  every  thing  that  pesaed^  leaving 
directions  with  my  mother  how  to  man- 
age the  affiur.  My  mother  herself 
was  in  perfect  horrors  about  the  busi- 
ness^tand  believed  it  all ;  as  for  my  fa« 
ther«  he  did  not  say  much  either  the 
one  way  or  the  other>  but  bit  his  lip> 
and  remarked^  that  "  folc  would  find 
it  was  an  ill  thing  to  hae  to  do  wi'  the 
enemy," 

My  mother  would  have  managed 
extiemdy  weU,  had  her  own  early  pre- 
jodices  in  fiivonr  of  the  doctrine  of  all 
kinds  of  apparitions  not  got  the  better 
of  her.  Sne  was  very  kind  to  the  girl, 
and  talked  with  her  about  the  storm, 
and  the  events  that  had  occurred,  till 
ahe  brought  the  subject  of  the  meeting 
£nrward  herself,  on  which  the  follow- 
ing  dialogue  commenced  :-^ 

"  But  dear  Mary,  my  woman,  what 
were  the  diiek  a'  met  about  that 
ni^tr 

*'  0,  they  were  just  gann  thioiigh 
their  papen  an'  arguing. ' 

"  Arguing!  what  were  they  arguing 
about  ?'^ 

"  r  have  often  thought  about  it  sin' 
syne,  but  really  I  canna  tell  precisely 
what  they  were  arguing  about." 

"  Were  you  wi  them  a'  the  time  ?" 

"  Yes,  a'  the  time,  but  the  wee 
while  I  was  milkin'  the  cow." 

**  An'  did  they  never  bid  ye  gang 
oat?" 

"  Oo  no ;  they  never  heedit  whe- 
ther I  gaed  out  or  in." 

"  Its  queer  that  ye  eanna  mind 
oug^t  ava ; — can  ye  no  tell  me  ae  word 
thai  ye  heard  them  say  ?" 

'*  I  heard  them  sayin'  something 
about  the  fitness  o'  things." 

"  Aye,  that  was  a  braw  subject  for 
them!  But,  Mary,  did  ye  no  hear 
them  sayin  nae  iU  words  ? ' 

"  No." 

"  Did  ye  no  hear  them  speaking 
naething  about  the  deil?" 

"  Very  UtUe." 

"  What  were  they  saying  about 
himr 

**  I  thought  I  aince  heard  Jamie 
Fletcher  saying  diere  was  nae  deil  ava." 

**  Ah!  the  unwordy  rascal!  How 
durst  he  for  the  life  o'  him  {  I  wonder 
he  didna  think  shame." 


''  Iftarttye'heVaDmetfaingt^iard- 
less,  Jamie.' 

"  I  hbjpe  nane  that  belangs tome 
will  ever  join  him  in  sic  wickedness!' 
But  tell  me,  Mary,  my  woman,  did  ye 
no  see  nor  hesr  naething  uncanny 
about  the  house  yoursel'  that  night  ?' 

**  There  was  something  like  a  plo-. 
ver  cried  twice  i'  the  peat-neuk,  in  at 
the  side  o'  WUl's  bed. 

*'  A  pbver  I  His  presence  be  about 
us !  There  was  never  a  plover  at  this 
time  o'  the  year.  And  in  the  house 
too !  Ah,  Mary,  I'm  feared  and  con- 
cerned about  that  nighf  s  wark !  What 
thought  ye  it  was  that  cried  ?" 

'*  I  didna  ken  what  it  was^  it  crie4 
just  like  a  plover." 

''  Did  the  callans  look  as  they  war 
fear'd  when  they  heard  it?" 

"  They  lookit  gay  an'  queer." 

"What  did  they  say?'* 

"  Ane  cried,  '  What  is  that  ?'  an* 
another  said,  '  What  can  it  mean.' 
'  Hout,'  quo  Jamie  Fletcher,  '  it's 
just  some  bit  stray  bird  that  has  lost 
itseL'  '  I  dinna  ken,'  quo  vour  Will, 
*  I  dinna  like  it  imoo  wed. 

"  Think  ye,  did  nane  o'  the  rest  see 
anything?' 

*^  1  believe  there  was  something 
seen. 

"  What  was't  ?"  fin  a  half  whisper 
vrith  manifest  alarm.) 

"  When  Will  gaed  out  to  try^  if  he 
could  gang  to  the  sheep,  he  met  wi'  a 
great  big  rough  dog,  that  had  very 
near  worn  him  into  a  lin  in  the  wa* 
ter." 

My  mother  was  now  deeply  affected, 
and  after  two  or  three  smothered  ex- 
daraations,  she  fell  a  whispmng ;  the 
other  followed  her  example,  and  shortly 
after  they  rose  and  went  out,  leaving 
my  friend  and  me  very  litUe  wiser 
than  we  were,  for  we  had  heard  both 
these  incidents  before  vnth  little  va* 
nation.  I  accompanied  Mary  to  Phaw- 
hope,  and  met  with  my  brother,  who 
soon  convinced  me  of  the  falsehood 
and  absurdity  of  the  whole  report; 
but  I  was  grieved  to  find  him  so  much 
castdownanddistressed  about  it.  None 
of  them  durst  wdl  shew  their  fieuses  at 
either  kirk  or  market  for  a  whole  year, 
and  more.  The  weather  continuing 
fine,  we  two  went  together  and  per- 
ambulated Eskdale  moor,  visiting  the 
prindpal  scenes  of  carnage  among  the 
flocks,  where  we  saw  multitudes  of 
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men  aldmiliiff  tnd  bniTing  whole  droves  of  theep>  tddng  iMi  them  onlf  Ao 
skins  and  tallow. 

I  shall  now  oondude  this  long  account  of  the  slonn,  and  its  eouwqiienoeiy 
by  an  extract  ftom  a  poet  for  whose  works  I  always  feel  disposed  to  have 
a  gnat  partiality ;  and  who  ever  reads  the  abore  will  not  doabt  on  what 
incident  the  description  is  founded^  nor  yet  deem  it  greatly  oyercharged. 

•        •        •        •        *        *  ButO,  asfeOthatfiitefulni^t, 

What  horrors  Avin  wilds  def(inxi» 


•<  Who  was  it  reared  these  whehning  waves  ? 

Who  sGBlpM  the  brows  of  old  Cairn  Gorm, 
And  scoop*d  these  eveNvawning  caves  ? 

Twas  I,  the  Spirit  of  the  Storm  !** 

He  waved  bis  sceptre  north  away, 
.  The  arctic  ring  was  rift  asunder ; 
And  through  the  heaven  the  startling  bray 
Burst  louder  than  the  budest  thimder. 

The  ftathery  douds,  condensed  and  ftirled. 
In  columns  swept  the  qualdns  glen ; 

DestnictMQ  down  the  dale  was  hurled, 
O'er  bleating  flocks  and  wondering  men. 

The  Gmmpiatts  gnian*d  bencalfa  the  slotm ; 

New  nountaiBs  o'sr  the  oonei  lean'd  « 
Ben  Nevis  shook  his  shaggy  form. 

And  wonder*d  what  hisSovereign  mean'd. 

Even  fltt  on  Yarrow's  iUry  dale. 
The  shepherd  paused  in  dumb  dismay  { 

And  cries  of  spirits  in  the  gala 
Lund  many  a  pitpz^  hmd  away. 

The  Lowtfaera  ftU  tbatyiantV  wiath ; 

Proud  Hartfell  auaked  beneathhis  brand  ; 
And  Cheviot  heard  the  cries  of  death. 

Guarding  his  kved  Northumberland. 


And  choak  the  { 
There  f 


ly  lingering  li^t  f 
the  vortex  of  ttie  sloim* 


Ere  mom  the  wind  grew  deadly  still. 
And  dawning  in  me  air  u^^w 

From  numy  a  uielve  and  ■h^'^'f^g  hfll, 
Her  folding  robeof  faiiy  Uoe. 

Then  what  a  SDMKrth  and  wondaioas 
Hung  o*er  Loch  Avin*s  loveljr  breast ! 

Net  top  of  tallest  pme  was  seen. 
On  which  the  dazzled  eye  oodid  rest ; 

But  mitred  diff,  and  erestad  Ml, 
In  ludd  curia  her  brows  adomt 

Aloft  the  radiant  cnsoents  swell. 
All  pure  as  robes  by  angeb  worn. 

Sound  sleeps  our  aeer,  te  ftom  the  d^. 
Beneath  yon  sleek  and  wrttfaed  cone;' 

Hia  ipirit  slaalai  unmias'd,  away. 
And  dreams  across  die  desart  loob 

Sound  sleeps  our  aeer  I-^tte  tempests  rave^ 

And  cold  sheets  o'er  his  bosom  9aag  ; 
The  moldwarp  digs  his  tuottf  grsfe. 

His  requiem  Avin  eagles  smg. 

•         •         •         •         •         a     , 

JaJCSS  HOMk 

EUrive^  AprU  14^  1819. 


IMITATION  OP  8I&  JOHN  auCKLINo'f  SSajPAiaiNO  LOVSa* 


Wby  80  aad,  and  pale,  fb&d  loves'  ? 

IVythee,  why  80  dull? 

How  can  tears  the  cauae  discover 

Why  these  eyes  are  ftill  ? 

Pr'ythce  why  so  dull  ? 

Shall  a  hopeS^d  maiden  take 

A  baby  to  ner  arms  ? 

Oh,  prove  a  man,  and  for  her  sake. 

Caress,  not  grieve  her  charms. 

IL 
Thoa  hast  no  heart,  fearfhl  wooer, 
And  love  ye  dve,  not  eain ; 
Then,  with  the  heart  that  ve  gave  to  her. 
Why  give  her  not  its  pain  r 
Cease  to  murmur,  hapless  whiner. 
Sub  that  sob  away, 
Think,  if  caring  much  wont  win  her. 
Caring  little  mav ; 
Then  soom,  with  scorning  pay. 


R.J. 
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Thb  dnmatittB  of  the  age  of  EMsa- 
beth,  with  Aeir  immediate  BuoeeasOTBy 
ftrm  a  body  of  writera  requiring  dia- 
tinet  and  very  peculiar  mention  in  the 
Mrtory  of  English  Poetry.    In  their 
works  lies  the  English  drama — ^a  dis- 
tinct, characteristic,  national  drama— >  • 
altogether  unlike  that  of  any  other 
people — entire  in  itself,  and  oonsti- 
tating,  both  by  its  extent  and  the  high 
goiins  involyed  in  it,  a  very  important 
part  of  our  whole  Literature.     To  the 
greater  part  of  the  readers  and  lovers  of 
English  fwetry,  inrleed,  its  whole  drama 
is  oompnaed  under  the  single  name  of 
Shakspeare.     Of  the  many  excellent 
works   of   other   dramatists   of  the 
same  period,  nothing,  strictly  sneak- 
ing, seems  to  have  become  popular — 
for  nothing  has  established  itself  in 
the  daily  thoughts  ^d  recollections  of 
the  pemile.     Many  meritorious  at- 
tempts have  latdy  been  made  by  the 
lovers  of  our  elder  literature  to  bring 
this  part  of  poetry  in  some  way  or 
other  to  the  knowledge,  admiration, 
and  delight  of  the  common  readers 
of  theae  later  times.    But,  in  truth, 
there  is  a  gulf  of  separation,  which 
is  hard  to  pass.    The  language  itself, 
with  the  whole  cast  of  thought  and 
feeling — the  whole  diaracter  oi  mind 
— «tnnges  these  works  from  the  pes- 
skmate  sympathies  of  the  general  read- 
er.   For  the  poetical  feelings  of  men  ; 
in  general,  or  th&T  fdeaaure  in  poetry, 
are  so  intensely  blended  with  passion 
in  their  minds,  that  they  cannot  bear 
another  language   than  that  which, 
spoken  by  theraoelves,  glows  in  their 
hearts  with  all  the  vivid  associations . 
of  life.     He  must  be  a  student  of 
poetry — ^in  some  measure  a  learned 
readtt'-^who  has  acquired  the  power 
of  going  out  of  this  living  language, 
and  of  carrving  his  aiifectiona  into  an- 
other speech,  among  men  whose  garb 
and  aspect  is  not  of  hia  generation^ 
Shakspeare  akme  is  of  no  age.     He 
maks  a  language  which  thrilb  in  our. 
mood,  in  spite  of  the  separation  of  two 
hondred  yean.     His  thoughts,  pas- 
sioBS,  hehng/i,  strains  of  fancy,  all  are 
of  this  day,  aa  they  were  of  hia  own<— 
and  hia  genius  may  be  contemporary 
with  the  mind  of  every  generation  for 
a  thousand  yean  to  oome.    But  to  the 
Voi.  V. 


student  of  English  literature,  the  ge* 
nius  of  Shakspeare,  though  unrivaDed, 
is  not  alone.     He  is  one  of  a  great 
body — the  chief  of  amighty  band.  And 
especially  to  the  thoughtftil    reader 
who  oonsidera  our  poetry  in  connexion 
with  the  history  of  the  country,  he  Ib 
only  one  among  the  authora  of  a  vast 
multitude  of  writings,  which  not  only 
reflect  great  splendour  on  a  particular 
eim  of  our  literature,  but  wmch  char« 
acteriae,  in  an  extraordinary  manner, 
the  genius  of  one  age  of  the  people,— 
and  indeed  the  genius  and  spirit  of 
the  whole  nation,  as  ftr  aa  it  is  iden- 
tical,   through  a  succession   of  agea. 
The  drama  of  this  period — (the  Eng- 
lish drama  we  shall  venture  to  call  it, 
for  what  comes  down  from  the  dvil 
wars  to  our  own  time  is  an  imitative, 
not  a  national  drama  )^-is  distinguish- 
ed  in  its  purpose  and  character  from  • 
that  of  every  other  people  who  have 
had  a  theatre.    That  of  every  other 
people,  as  it  appeara  to  us,  has  a 
purpose  and  a  character  faahioned  by 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  people- 
belonging,  it  may  be  said,  to  the  ex- 
temul  circumstances  of  ^eir  condi- 
tion.    But  this  is  derived  not. from 
circumstances  accidental  and  inessen- 
tial, but  from  the  very  mind,  heart,' 
soul,  and  genius  of  the  people.    It  is    ^^ 
a  drama  not  seeking  to  adapt  itself  ^  ,*' 
particular  coursea  of  thought  or  senti^' 
ment — ^to  reflect  manners— or  to  at- 
tach itself,  as  to  a  second  nature,  to 
deep-rooted  associations.    But  it  has 
a  simple  and  a  single  pinrpose,  twhich 
should  be  the  essential  purpose  of  all 
great  poetry-*  namely,    to  represent 
man  aa  he  appean  to  imaginative  and 
impassioned  thought.     It  will  be  dif- 
ficult, we  think,  to  assifm  to  the  Eng-. 
liah  diama  of  this  period  any  other 
general  design;  and  as  difficult,  we 
also  think,  to  point  out  any  play  of 
much  character  among  the  multitude 
ci  that  prohflc  and  teeming  time,  of 
which  the  purpose  may  not  be  compre- 
hended under  this  description.     It  is 
distinguished  from  all  others  by  thi»— 
that  it  is  Genius  conceiving  of  Human 
Life.  The  Greek  Tragedy  was  u  splen- 
did representation  of  mythological  or 
hiatoric  national  fable,  hallowed  by  re- 
ligious awe,  and  dignified  by  anoes-. 
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tral  glory.  The  French  Tragedy  ia  a 
beautiful  work  aS  art;^  tdciagv  ^ei»«' 
ever  it  can  find  it  most  suitable^ 
the  matter  of  its  itigeutoiMt  and/  de- 
licate skill, — ^but  afraid,  as  it  were, 
to-  boict  intff  ilM-  dkfH^  of  tlie*  Uuf^ 
mai><kmt^  Ifeet  ngeeciev  aiiottld;  iitd< 
u^  nor.  to  be  oentrtlled'  wi^in^  it» 
litahk,  and:  this'  sftonttieir  specttield  of. 
real)  lift  bieak  d«wm  the  more,  manage- 
aUe^inaoliuicrjr  of  mgnlated'  and  fioti^ 
tians'  psBsiaL.  T!h&  wild'  IKrama.  ofv 
Spain  isi  a*  lo¥e'  atdryr  or  a  romance 
actifcd'att  Urn  stage,  with  ail  the  eiuag>- 
in^  wobdera'  ani  adventurea  whioi 
famy^  in-  the  dream  of  solitude,  can 
bsiiip  togetfaflii  from  die  tradfitiona  or- 
the  leoo^  of  a  diiTalnnu  land;  The 
Iildian-Dram»— <which,  remote  aait  ia 
fronv  our  own  Utemtnre^  may  yet  be 
raentiDned,  andrdienithep  on  tmit  ao^ 
count;  as'it  heipa'  to  shew  the  origin  of 
tragie  cam^sidanv-»i8  the  imperaana- 
tiiiT^in- Uamairiform,  o^an idiegorical 
y^  asid'ia  therefore  akia  to  the 
GteoMO.  'BragieAfy  and  the  Myateriea 
optu  Of  thr  Ckrman 
^  Dnma,  its' would  be- dtflbndt  to  8peak> 
for,.late  aatit has  apiung  up>.it  ia  hsad'. 
tor  know  whether  it  be  native  or  not. 
Ituibi«v«B)a>peouliar  chamcter,  certainly, 
ftnoRi- the  t^dper  of  their  genius,  and 
seems '  to  blend  ofteii>  in- a  very  strik- 
ingwif,  the  tomoltooa  eneigieaof  pas- 
siOB^  as;tlfty  ore  aoen  in-  our  best  Eng^ 
lislljdayB,  with  a.wiid  kindofmetophy* 
sica;  di&tyitteoiiie  states  and' moods  of 
mind;  are  ftltt  to-  increase  that  power 
of  paflBum  which  one  might  diink 
aMdd'.ttot)  tolerate  so'Straneeaniunion. 
Ittf  ptttfpoaea-  are;  dt  dotm*,  theee  ofi 
owt  fihntiah  Iksgedyi,  fitom  wliiehi  it  ia 
rather  lot tHentdian  oetoeay,  whether 
or  nobit  nuj;  hr  imitated.  The  £ngw 
litfi  Jdnnnaj  then,  uniike  that  of  ali 
odnra^  eioc^  sndi  aar  have*been  de« 
rilrad  f^cm  it,,  if  it  cooid  sutvive  se 
y/Hotk  of  nations,  wonld  be  a  recoid'Qfi 

'  'fliia  character,  which  we  assign  to 
th<K  whole  of  tlm  eidR*  dramatists,  has, 
tiw  Mr  Gampbell,  been  deseribal  of 
skaitspeaie  alone,  ha  a  few  ocMnprehen* 
s)ve  words,  *'  He  wes  the  Poet  of  the 
woiM."  The  CKtraordtnary  power  of 
bis  genius  faaa  made  that  in  him  apkn* 
dtdiy  con8picuotS9,.and,  to  appearance,' 
singly  chavaptenade,  v^oh  ia  true^in 
measore^  o^ali  who.  vpotc  fair  tb^  same 
stage*  We  mayi  narntioii  some  of  the 
reMaricalde  tetuna  of  thia  dsama^  in> 
rcftrak;e  to.  the  great  prmciple,  which 
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explains,  pervades,  and  determinca  all 
its.  works.  lo  ihefinir  {dace,,  tlie  ain- 
gular  variety  of  its  subjects :  from  idl 
hiatoriest  o£  ailvnotions— from  all  con- 
ditions and  persons  of  society— fltnn 
all'  BUamer  of  hwaenp  ttanraofiQiM;. 
thasfr  aui^tv  am  taken^^^wiide  tii»r 
picCureeare  fiilednp  frolb  ali  vaaelitte 
of  out  hnroan  life  without^-^fton  aB 
varietierof  onr  hntnan  heaspt  witlttB>-«» 
and  then,  beyond' li^B^.  from  afiivaaist* 
ties  of  intaginarv  existenoe  withe  whith 
man'  hae  peo^ed  his  own  world;  and 
witii  the  wm  imaginaiy  AoHghtaanA 
moodfe  which  he  hae  conceived  c£ 
thoae  unreal  Beings.  So  that  thia 
drama,  more  than  any  o^er,  iathe 
mirrar  f  man's  existence.  It  brin|^ 
up  again,  in- changeful:  prooession  b»^ 
fbre  the  eyes  of  ihncy,  all  tha*  has 
lived  on  the  earth--*ail  that  haapaaied 
away  from  it  It  vestorea,  in  unaata** 
stantiai  extatenee,  the  departed  gene* 
raCiona  of  mankind,  envdonad  oner 
more  in  the  breathing  and  living:  a^ 
moapheie  of  passion.  In'  the  newnd 
place,  its  rejection'  aR  the  unitiea'^ 
for  what  one  diey^  or  where  do  ihey 
exist  in  the  dream  of  hunHn  lifeN** 
In  the  third  place,  the  careless!,  ^m^ 
concerted  structure  of  its  plots^  in 
ii^ch  incidente  and  events  aeem  all 
hurrying  on  as  we  see  them  in  real  life, 
not  in  a  staid,  solemn,  and  arrayied 
proeeasion,  but  often  contrary  to  aU- 
aatidnationa  of  fbtesi^t,  and  with 
someniing  of  a  wOd,  csDridoiia,  ftn« 
taatic,  and  perplexing  fury,  audi' as 
we  often  see  driving  headlong  the  dai« 
times  of  livtBg  men^  In  me- fourth 
plane,  die  plenttnde  of  vigoroBs  and 
realexiatenoei  even  to  extreme  indiv»«< 
dnaHty  of  diaiacter  i»  the  agents,  and: 
the  oovrumstantial.  reality  with  which' 
their  persons  and  action  ore  invested. 
i^aul>  in  diejiftkfhce,  the  intermix* 
ttMie  in  tn^^y  of.  that  which  is  not 
tnigio--K>f  that  whidi  is  even  bmeslfe 
the  just  oomie  character  oS  faoneliast 
HBb^  and'  beneath  even  this  agu»,  of 
groBsneaa  snd  buHbondry,  all  acted  tsi*' 
gotfaer  on  tlic  ati^,  aa  nstnie  aela 
them  in  our  Ihrilig  worU. 

There  is>  than,,  but  one  era  of  the^ 
BagUah  dnuui,  that/whieh  concentsra 
rshnd  Slrnkspeare^bifl  immediate  |iceA' 
dece«Boct*^his  eolempoi*«ies,  and  his 
irancdiateauecessors.  Theoorighui^ty 
of  that  age,  in  compontiesi,  ia>8hc»n 
diiefly  in  the  drnms-^idthe  hody»o£ 
psetiy  which  ahouid  he  compriaedin 
vohuDes  comprehending  ail  the  plays 
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^etaiae  ^e.^Mivs  «f  ikef  ^«ple.  'It 
^wooldfieem  to  <£tdoseto  6ie  ^htqafrer 
«  vast  inea^t  into  the  minds  of  men, 
as  ihof  then  lived,  'their  greatest 
•qualL^  is  what  we  have  said,  ^ttir  d6- 
]|^aunag  of  man.  But  these  is^uaoqg 
4heuk  aU  (with  oi4y  om  «r  iwp«km^ 
aiMWyi)  A^great  iiahiica8.af  deaiipliao 
•ef  extwwd  natute.  Tbey  >are  'Ml  •£ 
hemtf  ttttgfat  Atm-tiK  faee  f^  Ihinps ; 
woiBi  whatever  c^haracter  xfr  prppcMies 
of  external  thhigs  they  have  to  apeak 
af»  the  langpuage  is  ever  ftiU  of  veipr 
vivid  and  ^pointed  .ei^pression.  Their 
«iird  giv€iB  the  ^aiy  imige  that  is  be- 
■iarei£aiT  raind*  Arhe^rBonaiBMi  who 
jRvrfrapared  theauelvcaiftr  litsratuiv, 
-IMI  «n«ag  hool»,  >biit  hi  «  Teal  m0A6. 
*I%dr  acqttatnianee  'With  tnen-^with 
dl  ports  and  means  of  ^eir  artificial 
Ufe-^aod  •with  all  thfiir  natusal  world, 
WpeazB.actensive  and  minute.;  so  that 
mate^ar  tb^  dcsaribe  or  .#peak  of, 
^he  pnifRtae-of  iheir  niiad  ne^r  seans 
Ti»stwiin>d  or  baffled  hf  impeffect 
4ao«4«d§e,  With  ^mn,  nodiliig  is 
€i»B^--infoert«ra--'6aia  'br  rote — but 
all  is  vtvid-^(^nlte-4ect8rre-Heatd 
an  weariqg  tlie  ii^press  of  original 
CQiuii^tioii.  It  is  not  poasible  to  oon- 
oeive  of  them  otherwise  4han  as  men 
whoJuive  oooatantlj  milled  with 
Wffl"  Idkii^  part  in  their  .pleasures 
•and  'thflir  .nprauits— -knowing  what 
tb^  did  finliigheat  and  knvaBt--'hav- 
ing  insight  into  the  moat  unwonted 
^wvrbiiigB  af-tbair poinds,  .and  equally 
teiiMar-vtidi  Iheir  daily.aad  'honieky 
iife.  9?hey «ren0fir  lost  orperpkB- 
'^eL  If  'twy  plaee  us  among  priuoto 
and  noble  wvrhors^-^moufi;  peasants 
and  tftists— or  witdies  and  spirits— 
ff  th^nainthigh  or  frantic,  or  even 
poUutea  passion,  they  always  seem  at 
iMBe,  ana  to  d^ictuxefhrni  their  own 
vivid  «nd  fiunUiar  Imowledge.  Thus^ 
thca^  they  seem  to  have  baa  minds  not 
moulded  to  a  particular  cait,  not  train- 
ed and  fitthioned,  but  iVee  and  large, 
mnto  all  that  Ufe  oould  bring  before 
them— minda  aipacious  in  natural 
syinpathy  wluch  made  notliing  lUien 
to  them  that  beloi^  to  man.  With 
such  minds,  living  in  the  midst  of  free 
and  yagnaoB  life,  as  it  was  in  those 
di^s,  and  vet  sufllNiently' cultivated,  it 
eould  not  happen  otherwise,  than  that 
their  wMfwouldbefoU  of  auth  venous 
wealtli  j  eapeeiaUy»  being  that  poetry 
whidi  it  moat  eapable  of  oontainiiig 


the  Biitireiiieelth  iif^e,|MHl'«««bid^ 
dsmmalic.  Thflt-oMt^of  :dbis  untwcraal 
wealth  «id  knorwledge,  .the  hccniftyiof 
fttitnffe  sheiild  yet  eeem  eojgn«t^^Mtt 
resfwe  think  all  students  of  .eur  itlder 
.dramBtiata  Jwill:aUe(w,  ^inaQr  pavhapa  ifi 
A^eei  measure  be  een-ibtd  to  a:pectt« 
Uv  quality  in  their  miuda  wbioh  was 
^^y  oemvon  among  tkeBf-eml  wrhich 
vsewould'Oallicnda'nMsofifiaicy.  (it 
is  uot  simply  euch  an  eye'te'Uataie 
«e  wouldenable  a  painter  to  daaakius 
with  the  tablatme  .ef  splendid  Jinta 
and  imposing  ibrms ;  but  in  liU  4)4y 
bonow  hum  nature,  there  mingles  a 
■atratn  of  the  jpoet'aown— «  brealhiiig 
of  his  afurit's  delist,  er  a  ;low  eett 
note  of  his  own  yevate^gmf  lehchdy. 
itia^aensibility^slcding  into itheeeng 
«f  toey.  in  their  passiooe^rooHRl 
^entiments^-^veEything-HfekeKtss  )tltts 
aame  tendatueas  eft&ncyj— HMTHlonfe 
Imow  of  .any  collected  poetey  in  whiih 
theie  is  so  muclLg]ad>aadpeiiaive  im- 
•ege^  from  uatare  ^as  in  ibase  ^elder 
■dcamatials  of  oma. 

Peehans,  in  apeoldng^of  dieir  ^ind- 
roate  and  (vanouakmrniedgs,  woeugbt 
Mohave  spoken  with  at^ )hufher  iid* 
.Miration  of  their  language.  Iniiaom, 
more. than  in  iaaybedy  of  wiiten^  is 
contained  iibe  >riid»QeaB.Mid  power  •f 
our  £ngbi^  epeech.  :No4nain  knosrs 
fingUab,  whohaB.notjMBa  dicm,.aQd 
no  writer imayideve  to  believe  that'his 
eevn  mind  is  fnught)Witfa  dieitreaeoifs 
of  finglisb  expMBsian,  who  doaa  net 
intimately  iknow  them.  They  .wKiiCe 
when  the  lauguage  was  ribee  wd  em- 
fettered-^wben  it  wus  £ur:moie  ifiiM, 
forcible,  significant  »tn  the  .ceimnon 
uaesefililb.  lliese  •  draroetiats  «beiv 
aiaO' minds  (which,  being  oridilv  eloaad 
witk  strong  imfHsaiana  of  .all  :kinft:, 
had  also  studied  profoundly  the  encs 
of  JJaniJ^uflKe,  eonUiet.ili^yiiad  csquisite 
ekill  }in  weir  -free  esMtion  deem  .its 
imbounded  stores,  ^to^ohooae  the  aptaat 
words  'fyr  their 'impression,  *anfi  >to  be 
satisfied  with  no  other.  Reaxl  e  -page 
0^  a  modem  maudlin  tragedy,  and 
then  one  of  Ford's,  or  JSLassinger's-r- 
endjpu  wiQ  at  once  feel,  .that  <inde* 
.|>e»dentlv  of  <aU  either  'merits,  Uwise 
limmertai  a|»riteepekee  rlsngtiagp  mere 
{ftgarBtivB-*-4nore  intaQeetnal  >  «i«MDre 
'impawoned— 4han  seems  now  locfassre 
survived  among  us.  "Jliere  'ifes  4o 
such  drawling  in  those  days  of  vigorous 
thought  and  of  vivid  speecb. 

We  liave  'been  innuced  to  ^fpjsak 
fiomewluit  noore  Attlafge  upon^bur  dra« 
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maCie  writen^  from  a  feeling  of  di8a;|»- 
{KHDtment  that  more  had  not  been  said 
of  them  m  Mr  Campbell's  Essay.  It 
is  poBsible  that  the  pecnliar  chiuracter 
of  his  own  poetical  senius  may  lead 
him  less  into  sympathy  with  the  in-' 
terests  of  the  curama, — ^Ijring  as  they 
do,  in  the  movements  of  passion,  and 
the  mimic  presentation  ot  realities, — 
than  with  that  poetry  which  brings 
the  fVilness  of  its  conceptions  into  the 
imaging  words  of  language,  and  the 
harmonies  of  versification.  Or  it  may 
he,  that  he  conceives  the  matter  of 
dramatic  poetry  rather  as  belonging  to 
philosophy,  than  the  criticism  of  litera- 
ture. Or  perhaps,  it  is  more  likely 
fitil),  in  the  light  and  airv  course  with 
which  he  has  traversed  au  the  r^ions 
of  our  poetry,  that  he  has  not  diosen 
to  dwell  witn  minute  illustration  upon 
the  works  of  many  writers,  satiafied, 
as  we  before  observed,  with  opening 
up  views — ?nth  indications  and  glirop- 
868  of  what  he  knows  and  feels— ex- 
hausting nothing — ^but  rather  in  spi- 
riting the  reader,  both  by  what  he 
shews  him,  and  what  he  leaves  half- 
seen,  or  ooinectured,  to  return  and 
deplore  for  hiroself.  In  fact,  Mr 
Ctfnpbell  is  always  satisfied,  when,  by 
s  single  toudi  he  can  express  as  mucn 
88  might  be  oonveniendy  said  at  large 
in  a  dozen  lines ;  but  the  diligent  rea- 
der, who  is  accustomed  to  have  words 
more  liberally  dealt  out  to  him,  and 
to  be  treated  even  with  satiety  set  out 
before  him,  is  almost  tantalized  with 
his  entertainment,  when  he  finds  that 
he  has  no  more  than  enough. 

The  first  of  our  elder  dramatists  af- 
ter Shakspeare,  of  whom  Mr  Campbell 
speaks,  is  Ben  Jonson,  and  we  think 
that  the  following  estimate  of  his  ge- 
nius is  just : — 

**  The  triumph  of  founding  English  das- 
dcal  'oomedy  belonged  exduirivelv  to  Jon- 
son.  In  his  tragedies  it  is  remarkable  that 
he  freely  dispenses  with  the  unities,  though 
in  those  tragedies  lie  brings  clsssical  anti- 
quity  in  the  most  distinct  and  learnedly 
authenticated  traits  before  our  eyes.  The 
vindication  of  his  great  poetic  menr^ory  forms 
an  agreeable  contrast  m  modem  criddsm 
with  die  bold  bad  things  which  used  to  be 
asld  of  him  in  a  former  period;  as  when 
Young  compared  him  to  a  blind  Samson, 
who  pulled  down  the  ruins  of  antiquity  on 
his  head  and  buried  his  genius  boieath 
them.  Huid,  thou^  he  inveighed  against 
the  to  abstract  conception  of  his  charac- 
ters, pronounced  them  rather  personified 
humours  than  natural  beings,  did  him, 
nevotbcIcBB,  the  Justice  to  quote  one  diort 
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and  lovely  paisage  from  one  ef  his  niMqiBS* 
and  the  beauty  of  that  passage  protahk 
turned  th«  attention  of  noany  naders  to  his 
then  n^^ected  compositions.  It  is  indeed 
but  one  of  the  many  beaudes  which  justify  ' 
all  that  has  been  said  of  Jonson's  lyrical 
powers.  In  that  fanciful  region  of  the  dia- 
mtk  (the  nusque)  he  stands  as  pre-eminent 
as  in  comedy ;  or  if  he  can  be  said  to  be 
rivalled,  it  is  only  by  Milton.  And  our 
surprise  at  the  wildness  and  sweetness  of 
his  fancy  in  one  walk  of  oomposition  is  In- 
creased by  the  stem  and  rigid  (sometimes 
rugged)  air  of  truth  which  he  perserves  in 
the  other.  In  the  regular  drama  he  cer- 
tainly hdds  up  no  roAiandc  mirror  £o  na- 
ture. His  object  was  to  exhibit  human 
characters  at  once  strongly  eomie  and  se- 
verdy  and  instructivdy  true;  to  nomnh 
the  understanding,  while  he  feasted  the 
sense  of  ridicule.  He  is  more  anxious  iar 
veri-amilitude  than  even  for  oonoic  tf&tiU 
He  understood  the  humours  and  peculiari- 
ties of  his  spedes  sdentifically,  and  brouj^i 
them  forward  in  their  greatest  contrast, 
and  subtlest  modificadons.  If  Shakspearo 
carelesdy  scattered  illusion,  Jon^n  skil- 
fully prqMured  it  This  is  speaking  of  Joo- 
Bon  in  his  happiest  manner.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  narsh  and  sour  fruit  in  his 
miscellaneous  poetry.  It  is  acknowledged 
that  in  the  drama  he  frequendy  overlabours, 
his  ddineadon  of  diaracter,  and  wastes  it* 
tediously  upon  uninteresting  humours  and 
peculiarities.  He  is  a  roord  painter,  who 
ddights  over  much  to  diew  his  knowledge 
of  mord  anatomy." 

Mr  Campbell  then  analyses  and 
criticises  with  much  juc^ent  **  The 
Fox"  "The  Silent  Woman,"  and 
"  The  Alchymist,"  and  thus  conchides 
his  notice  of  old  Ben. — 

**  The  art  of  Jonson  was  not  confined  to 
the  cold  obeervations  of  the  unities  of  place 
and  time,  but  appears  in  the  whale  adapta- 
tion of  his  indaents  and  characters  to  the 
support  of  each  other.  Beneath  his  learn- 
ing and  art  h^  moves  with  an  activity  which 
may  be  compared  to  the  strength  of  a  man 
who  can  leap  and  bound  under  the  heaviest 
armour.*' 

That  Ben  Jonson  was  a  man  of  dis- 
.  tinguished  powers — rare  acquirements 
—cultivated  taste— acute  discernment — 
and  unba filed  sagacity^  is  felt  by  all 
capable  of  reading  his  works.  But  he 
stands>  it  may  be  said,  almost  alone— 
the  ffreat  founder  of  a  kind  of  drama 
whicn  no  one  else  has  ventured  to  culti- 
vate— a  master  without  scholars.  It  is 
just  as  unlikely  that  any  future  writer 
will  surpass  him  in  his  own  walk  as 
Shakspeare  himself;  but  were  such  a 
person  to  rise  among  us,  we  scarcely 
feel  that  the  world  would  be  much  the 
better  or  much  the  wiser  of  him. 
Were  another,  or  greater  Shakspeare 
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to  mae,  the  whole  earth  would  be 
gladdened  bj  the  apparition.  Read 
jonson's  dramas  as  you  wiU,  and  you 
will  never  find  any  thing  like  deep 
passion.  Not  that  he  is  absolutely 
ooldy  for  there  is  alwavs  about  him  the 
fiery  actinty  of  intellect, — and  there 
is  rarely  a  singular  beauty,  with  almost 
a  breatning  of  pathos  in  them, — in  his 
touches  of  fimcy.  And  yet  it  is  pure 
fancy — without  the  impr^nation  of 
profound  human  feeling.  There  are 
strong  delineations  of  character,  no 
doubt ;  and  yet  it  may  be  questioned^ 
if  there  be  one  of  his  characters  that 
remains  a  living  image,  as  of  a  man, 
in  the  mind  of  the  reader.  His  dra*- 
mas  are  full  of  dramatic  situations, 
and  of  observiitions  illustrative  of  va- 
rious shews  of  human  existence.  But 
notwithstanding  all  the  art  with  which 
they  are  builded  up,  they  are  not 
structures  that  hang  steadily  before 
the  eye— they  have  not  the  enduring 
diaracter  of  a  poet's  high  visions  of 
life  and  nature.  His  was  a  strong, 
acute,  restless,  judging  intellect,  ho- 
vering over  the  field  of  human  life, 
and  marking  all  that  it  can  discern  for 
condemnation,  or  scorn,  or  confuta- 
tion, or  ridicule — making  discovery, 
for  its  own  entertainment,  of  the  link- 
ing together  of  things  that  do  not  seem 
conneeted— devising  causes  and  efiects 
— ascertaining  the  inner  structure  of 
men's  lives  and  minds — ^unriddling  to 
his  own  fimcy  the  mysterious  and  per- 
plexing countenance  of  life,  and  yet 
seeking  the  solution  not  deep  enough 
fixr  the  truth,  not  having  capacity  of 
greatness,  natural  sympathy,  or  deep 
grief,  and  therefore  unable  really  to 
understand  the  life  of  man,  though 
such  parts  of  it  as  fkll  within  his  ca- 
pacity of  knowledge,  he  may  discern 
shrewdly,  and  have  very  critical  in- 
telligence of  them.  A  writer  who 
turned  away  firom  passions  to  describe 
humours,  does  not  deserve  to  be  called 
great.  He  had,  however,  a  most  in- 
ventive mind— and  as  far  as  what  Mr 
Campbell  has  well  said  leaves  room 
for  it— a  dramatic  one.  Independently 
of  these  more  radical  defects,  there  is 
a  stifibess  in  constructing  the  sentence 
and  metre  of  his  tragedies  that  cannot 
^ly  be  got  over,  it  is  so  utterly  un- 
like the  flow  of  human  speech.     In 
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contradiction  to  the  hardness  and  gra- 
velly unsmoothnesB  of  the  discommrt- 
ine  versification  of  his  speeches,  is  die 
scntness  and  sweetness  of  verse  in  some 
morsels  of  his  poetry,  of  which  the 
song  quoted  by  Mr  Campbell  is  per- 
haps tne  most  exquisite  specimen.* 

Mr  Campbell  then  skims  over  the 
field  of  poetry,  just  toudiing,  as  he 
flies,  on  Drayton  and  Daniel,  Sir  Phi- 
lip Sydney,  Lodge,  Breton,  Raleigh, 
Drummond,  Hall,  Donne,  Corbet,  Wi- 
thers, Marston,  Giles  and  Phineas 
Fletcher,  Warner,  Browne,  ChalkhiU, 
Chapman,  Phaer,  Sylvester  the  Trans- 
lator of  Dubartas,  Su-  John  Davies,  &c 
&c  and  thus  concludes  the  second  port 
of  his  Essay — 

^  *'  Such  were  some  of  the  first  aod  infe- 
rior luminaries  of  Uiat  briUiant  era  of  our 
poetiy,  which,  perhaps,  in  general  terms, 
may  be  said  to  cover  about  the  last  quarter 
of  the  sixteenth,  and  the  first  quarter  of  the 
seventeenth  century;  and  which,  though 
commonly  called  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  com- 
prehends many  writers  belonging  to  the 
rdgn  of  her  successor.  The  romantic  spirit, 
the  generally  unshackled  style,  and  tlie  fresh 
and  fertile  genius  of  that  period,  are  not  to 
be  called  in  question.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  defects  in  the  poetical  character  of 
the  age,  which,  though  they  may  disappear 
or  be  of  little  account,  amidst  the  exCellen- 
cies  of  its  greatest  writers,  are  glarin^y  con- 
spicuous  in  the  works  of  their  minor  con- 
temporaries. In  prolonged  narrative  and 
description,  the  writers  of  that  age  are  pe- 
culiarly deficient  in  that  charm,  which  is 
analogous  to  •  keeping*  in  pictures.  Their 
warm  and  cold  colours  are  generally  without 
the  gradations  which  should  make  them 
harmonize.  They  fall  precipitately  from 
good  to  bad  Aouffhts,  from  strength  to  im- 
becility. Certaimy  they  are  profaae  in  the 
detail  of  natural  circumstances,  and  in  die 
utterance  of  natural  feelings.  For  this  we 
love  them,  and  we  should  love  them  still 
more,  if  they  knew  where  to  stop  in  descrip- 
tion and  sentiment  But  they  give  out  the 
dreps  of  their  mind  without  reserve,  tUl 
their  fairest  conceptions  are  overwhelmed  by 
a  rabble  of  mean  associations.  At  no  period 
is  the  mass  of  vulgar  mediocrity  in  poetry 
marked  by  more  formal  gallantry,  by  gross- 
er adulation,  or  by  coarser  satirie.  &u  a- 
matory  strains  in  the  time  Of  Charles  the 
Second,  may  be  more  dtssolute  ;  but  those 
of  £Iizabeth*s  age  often  abound  in  studious 
and  prolix  licentiousness.  Nor  are  exam- 
ples of  this  solenm  and  sedate  impurity  to 
be  found  only  in  the  minor  poets :  our  re« 
verence  for  Shakspeare  himself  need  not 


*  We  Shan  endeavour  to  delineate  more  fully  the  somewhat  anomalous  geuius  of  Ben 
JonsoD,  whoi  we  come  to  him  in  our  series  of  analytical  essays  on  the  dd  Bnglisb  drama. 
Above  all,  his  "  Sad  Shepherd"  requires  an  essay  to  itself.— aEviEWXR. 
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Biake  U  neoesMoy  to  dagiUBe  tfant  hewflU 
ingly  adopted  that  «tyk  in  his  Tenth,  mhm 
he  wrote  bis  Venus  sad  ^bdonis. 

**  The  fashion  of  the  present  day  is  to  so- 
licit public  esteem*  not  only  for  the  best  and 
better,  but  for  the  humblest  and  meanest 
writera  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth.  It  is  a 
bad  book  which  has  not  something  ^ood  in 
it )  and  even  tome  of  the  worst  wnters  of 
that  period  have  their  twinkHng  beauties. 
In  one  point  of  ?iev,  the  reseurch  among 
such  obscure  aiuhers  is  undoubtedly  osefuL 
It  tends  to  throw  incidental  Hghts  on  the 
great  old  poets,  and  on  the  manners,  bio- 
graphy, and  knguage  of  the  country.  So* 
far  all  is  well — ^but  as  a  matter  of  taste,  it 
is  apt  to  produce  illusion  and  disappoint- 
ment Men  like  to  make  the  most  of  the 
slightest  beauty,  whidi  they  can  discover  in 
an  obsolete  versifier ;  and  they  ^ote  perhaps 
the  solitary  good  thought  which  is  to  be 
found  in  such  a  wnter,  omitting  any 
mention  of  the  dreary  passages  which  sur- 
round it  Of  course  it  becomes  a  hmient- 
able  reflection,   that   so   valuable  an   old 

r  should  have  been  forgotten.  AVhen 
reader,  however,  repairs  to  him,  he 
finds  that  diere  arc  only  one  or  two  grains 
of  gold  in  all  the  sands  of  this  imaginary 
Pactolns.  But  the  display  of  neglected  au- 
thors has  not  been  even  confined  to  glim- 
mering beauties ;  it  has  been  extended  to 
the  reprinting  of  large  and  heavy  masses  of 
dulnesB.  Most  wretched  works  have  been 
praised  in  this  enthusiasm  for  the  obsolete ; 
even  the  dullest  works  of  the  meanest  con- 
tributors to  the  *  Mirror  for  Magistrates.' 
It  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted,  diat  the 
inspiration  of  the  good  old  times  descended 
to  the  very  lowest  dregs  of  its  versifiers ; 
whereas  the  bad  writers  of  Elizabeth^s  age 
are  only  more  stiff  and  artificial  than  those 
of  the  preceding,  and  more  prolix  than  those 
of  the  succeeding  period. 

*'  Yet  there  are  men  who,  to  all  appear- 
ance, would  wish  to  revive  such  autbon-*- 
not  for  the  mere  use  of  the  antiquary,  to 
whom  every  volume  ma^  be  usefiu,  but  as 
standards  of  manner,  and  objects  of  general 
admiration.  Books,  it  is  said,  Uke  up  little 
room.  ^  In  the  Kbroir  this  may  be  the  case  4 
but  it  is  not  so  in  me  minds  and  time  cf 
those  who  peruse  them.  Happily  indeed, 
the  task  of  pressing  indifferent  authon  on 
the  public  attention  is  a  fruitless  one.  They 
may  be  dug  up  from  oblivion,  but  Hfe  can- 
not be  put  into  their  reputations.  *  Can 
these  bones  live  ?*  Nature  will  have  her 
course,  and  dull  books  will  be  forgotten  in 
spite  of  bibEoign^era.*' 

The  third  part  of  the  Bsuy  com- 
mences with  the  following  iRmnd  flmd 
judidoHS  obBCTTBtioBB  :^ 


•«  The  peteitk  chM«eier4if  Jai 
been  frequently  repBesented  m  the  csum  of 
degeneracy  in  English  taste  and  genius.  It 
must  be  silowed  that  James  was  an  indif- 
ferent author ;  and  that  neither  the  manners 
of  his  court  nor  the  measures  of  his  reitfi 
were  calculated  to  excite  romoiHic  virtaes^i 
his  subjeds.  But  the  opinion  of  his  duBW- 
ter  having  infinented  the  potliflal  ipBit^ 
the  age  uaAwrourably  is  net  bone  out  bf 
foots.  He  was  friendkr  to  the  stage  and 
to  its  best  writers:  he  patronized  Ben 
Jonson,  and  is  said  to  have  written  a  com- 
plimentary letter  to  Shakspeare  frith  hk 
own  hand.*  We  may  smile  at  the  idea  of 
Jameses  praise  being  bestowed  as  on  honour 
upon  Shakspeare ;  the  importsnoe  of  the 
compliment,  however,  is  not  to  be  tttfanated 
•by  our  present  opinion  of  the  moBorth,  hot 
by  the  excessive  revercDce  with  which  rognl^ 
was  at  that  time  invested  in  men^  opinono. 
Jameses  reign  was  rich  in  poetical  namiea, 
some  of  which  have  been  already  enume- 
rated. We  may  be  reminded*  indeed,  that 
-diose  poets  had  been  educated  under  Khaea- 
beth,  and  that  their  genius  Ixire  the  faig|i 
tnpresB  of  her  heroic  tnnes.;  but  oie  sane 
obseevotiQn  will  also  ohHee  m  to  leoollaei 
that  filiaabeth*s  age  hod  its  train  of  dt- 
pimved  lUbion  (witnca  ils  KuphuisroSf 
and  that  the  first  examples  of  4he  wonttaite 
which  ever  infected  our  poetnr  were  given  m 
her  days,  and  not  in  those  of  her  suceessor. 
Donne  (for  instance)  the  patriarch  of  the 
metaphysical  generation,  was  thirty  years  of 
age  at  tbc  date  of  3amc8*8  aeoession  ;  a  time 
at  which  his  taste  and  style  were  «itfti«tihr 
temed  to  acyrit  his  learned  wiiioiigmifan 
blame  in  having  corrunted  tiMm.  indocd, 
if  we  we«e  to  moke  Uie  BaeoMiifls  of  oar 
kings  aooountsUe  for  the  poetical  -frnilte  #f 
theb  respective  reigns,  we  might  reproadi 
Charles  I.  among  whose  faults  bod  taste  is 
certainly  not  to  be  zedconed  with  the  chief 
fisgrace  of  our  metaphysiciil  poetiy ;  shice 
that  school  never  attamed  its  unnatural  pot- 
lection  so  completely  as  in  the  luxttrisnt  ia- 
l^ennity  of  Cowley^s  fimcy,  and  the  knotttfl 
deformity  of  Cleveland^  Per  «  short  tine 
after  the  supprettion  of  the  theoties  till  the 
time  of  Milton,  the  metephysical  poets  oie 
forced  upon  our  attention  for  want  of  better 
objects.  But  during  James*s  reign  there  is 
no  such  scarcity  of  good  writers  as  to  oblige 
us  to  dwell  on  the  school  of  elaborate  con- 
orit.  Phineas  Fletcher  has  been  somctimas 
named  as  an  instance  •f  the  vitiated  taste 
whidi  prevailed  at  this  period.  He,  how- 
ever, though  musical  and  fondfiilt  is  not*lo 
be  admitted  as  a  representative  "of  the  poeti- 
cal character  of  those  times,  whidi  iMluded 
Jonson,  Beaumont  and  John  Fletcher, 
Ford,  Massinger,  and  Shirley.  Shakspeare 
was  no  more ;  but  there  were  dramatic  au- 


*  *«  This  anecdote  is  given  by  Oldys  on  the  authority  of  the  Duke  of  Bttduqgbam,  who 
hod  It  'ftwn  Sir  Wiffiam  Dovenant.'^ 

t  *•  An  aiftcted  jargon  of  style,  whiA  was  fashionable  for  some  thnc  at  (he  oonrt  of 
Ehzabeth,  and  so  tiUA  fremthe  work  of  Lyly,  entsded  Buphmes,^' 


C0itijfiditS]i6A0imkgofSugUikJ\t€hy^  Aifi 


igbiMBttiB'Mhfil  «C  i1m  4ngM»  eHitiniicA  t* 
tan  Dwra  psfulac  thaii.  the  damcBl,  tboug^ 
ift  the  latter  Bea  Jonioa  ttved  to  lee  imi- 
talofB  ol*  lu»  own  manner,  whom  he  was 
Hot  Aihuned  to  adbpt  bb  Hia^  poetical  hein. 
Of  these  Cartwiigbt  mi  Randolph  were  the 
lOMt  cmineBt.  Tke  oiuinality  of  Cart*' 
w^ghl'v  piM»  ife  alNa^  MBiewto^gai;  aikl 
JtaMon  tiwl'to  jt5»  af  taim,  *  JIf jr  jmi  Cart^ 

MMBwger  is  w«ll  dnnili ;  but  we 
b^  Imv*  to  enter  ovr  piotatt 


HMthitt 

ii  Paibv  tha  adtoryaaBithig  b*  the  i 
mitmmmm  o0  hit  satsn^  the  jtiAivf  of 
the  l^vaDtatfthaiMi'lA;  aadOm  Joh»«ii 
Piiandhff,  hahiied  at  ilinrei^  woaieg  aai 
wimuag-  thor  pkmly  mtidnwu.  Ha  d^ 
ishttA  M»  sWw  kaMic  viKiirtirlppfd  «r  a& 
adbwckiMW  dMUMiiiaon*  and  nM,  Mte 
a^geift,  hf  ill  ihisiiig  thiMigh' dariflRiBk** 

«•  HthavehaflMtt  pM8kiBawM:ndtMhft. 
rf^gtt^  haMitstehneaiv  h^npMMv  ftad 
pfibdMrincbaB'airarauthoiligr*  T^oialttt 
naM  the  defaiftea  of  OMniiiia  pxide  wm 


httt  laav*  to  enter  ovr  piotatt  acBilul    "»  iki  ua  oefavea  or  OMnmia  pxMe  was 

p««esofl^tpky«dch«aar,of    IllTS;  S??J?^ 

Bi  an  <9wti  bomn*'* 


Of  all  (he  charaeteft  Masainger  Kaa 
drawn^  which  is  equal  in  power  to  that 
of  die  incegtuous^  bloody^  impious 
Malefbrt?    In  general  there  seems  to 


pky 
tke  conccptian  acema  tcustoi 
plaae  thia  writer  in  die  very  fint  niifai^ 

**  fiiamges  i>  diilinffiuthed  fiw  the  haiw. 
mow  and  disoity  of  his  diaroatic  oloaiieBce* 

Many  of  his  ptots»  it  is  true,  are  liable  to  ^  .  .  -     i  /• 

heavy  excoydons.    The  fiends  and  angels    ^  *  constraint,  ami  a  sort  of  putting 
of  his  Vugm  Martyr  are  unmanageable  tra^     together  ana  abncation  in  his  eh«r- 

^ ^ ^  .1..  1 — . :.^    acte«.    But  that  one  ia  drawn  In  the 

tinersy  of  powev-^-JiTtng !  And  his 
dttth  has  a  scwt  of  bomble  nality, 
Ske  that  of  ^Ip,  the  Venetittn  rene* 
gade,  and  seems  the  only  dea^  by 
which  the  soul  and  the  earth  could  in- 
stantly get  rid  of  such  a  monster.  The 
stage  direction  is^  "  He's  killed  by  » 
flasA  of  lightning."  1 1  ia  ia  the  midst 
oi  «i  agony  of  inceatuoiu  pasuoB  and 
ittsprecadon;  It  ia  aa  if  the  soul  wov 
drifen  visibly  to  heU-^-daaiied  out  at 
the  life  titat  only  withheld  it  fioih  pu- 
nishment— in  less  than  an  mstant — 
when  the  full  load  of  enormity  is  ou 
his  head— and  the  full  terror  of  hia 
guUt  in  our  haaEta-^and  b^  a  death 
tooy  thfit  seaBfta  aa  it  were  wwgod  and 
miaaiaBed-  fiom  ontraged  Hmren. 

Wewldl  it  were  pescibleibvus  te 
qMter  all  ibitv  Mr  Cmof^]^  asya  of 
Beauntont  and  Flotdier;  but  that 
darniot  be.  The  fbUowing  ^l%htftil 
sentenees  nraat  suiBee : 

••  The  theatre  of  Beaunxnit  and  Fletcher 
dMitabn  all  manner  of  good  and  eTiL  llie 
iMeethre  sharas  of  those  dxamatie  partnen,. 


_  ,     and  the  incestuous  passion 

of  lus  AnoeBt  Adminu  excites  onr  honors 

liw  poet  of  love  ik  dHfeii  to  a  fHgfa^bl  ex* 

pedianti  whcB  he  g^vee  it  the  teneis  at  a 

OBDiac  pBwian  hieahiiig  dawn  the  oiost  bi* 

oad  pale  of  iaatinet  and  ceiisaBpioil)Ri 

The  ancient  admisal  is  in  love  with  his  owfr 

dsi^tfater.    Such  a  being,  if  we  &ncy  him, 

to*  exists  strikes  us  as  no  object  of  moraT 

wamibg  bttt  aaa  man  under  the  influence 

df  insanity.    lu  a  general  view,  neverthe- 

Urn,  Mmmaga  hae  mare  art  and  judgment 

in  the  serious  drama  than  any  of  the  elhee 

soccesspCT  of  Shrirapfar&f    His  inddentaare 

less  entangled  than  those  of  Fletcher,  and 

the  fttoe  of  Ms  action  is  more  dearly  dirown 

ibr  the  fSrte  evoliitloff  of  character. 

stiikes  the  ima^nation  with  more 

Vfvad^,  but  more  irregoiarlyf  and  amidtt 

embirttlsdiig  positions  of  his  own  choosimK» 

5fss8iilger  patk  ftvtft  his  strength  moK"  ctn^ 

lectivdy.     Fletcher  hn  more  action  and 

chanetar  iu  bib  drama,  and  hunt  a  gmiCer 

varieqr  of  jsapsssioftfl  t^oa  tha  mind.    His- 

hntf  ia  move  volatile  and  surprising,  but 

then  he  often  blends  disappointment  with 

oar  surprise,  and  parts  with  the  consistieney  of 

Ids  chahu^eks  even  to  the  occasionally  ap- 

Ipmnt  loss  of  dlneir  identity.    This  irnot  the 

casrwiidl  Massinger.    It  is  true  durt  Mas*; 

sii]ger<exetl»  more  in  desoiiplioa  and  deela- 

nation,  than  hi  die  fdwlbla  utesrandB  of  the » 

heart,  aiad  in  giviagchafacter  the  warm  oo- 

laming  of  (assiaii.    Sdll,  not  to  speak  of 

hie  one  distinguished  hero*  in  comedy,  he 

has  delineated  several  tragic  chamcters,  with 

strong  and  interesting  traits.      They  are 

chiefly  proud  spirits.    Poor  hhnselF,  and 

stn^ggMng  under  the  ridi  man's  oontumefy^, 

we  may  conceit  it  to  have  been  the  soIbcb 

of  his  aegfeaeed  exfNenee,  to  pfotare  wotth 

and  magnanimity  bieak^  through  extertod 

dirBdviiatB|;BB,  and  malnngdieiK  way  tolbve 


ift  dm  wodis  ODUfectivdy  pubhshed  with  their 
liMBs,  have  been  stated  in  a  diflerent  part 
of  Cfacse  volumes.  Fletcher's  share  in  them 
is  by  fSur  the  largest ;  and  he  is  chargeable 
with  the  greatest  number  of  faults,  although 
at  the  same  time  his  genius  was  more  airy» 
prolific,  and  fandfuL  There  are  such  ex- 
tremes of  grossness  and  mi^iflcence  in  their 
drama,  so  much  sweetness  and  beautir  in* 
terspersed  widi  vkwi  of  nature,  eitlier&lse* 
^  Muaotic,  or  vulgar  beyond  reality ;. there 
ia  so  owch  to  animate  and  amuse  us,  and 
yet  to  nmcfa  that  we  would  willingly  over- 


*  dir  Giles  QvenraMh. 


SS«  CampbdPs  Specimens  ofEngUik  Podry,  &c 

loolc  Uist  I  criuot  help  compBBng  tfaeoaa-    they  write  with  Mpait, 


impreenons  which  they  make,  t» 
ibiMe  which  we  leodve  from  vidtmg  some 
gnat  and  ancient  city,  picturesquely  but  ir- 
ng^ilarly  built,  gUttering  with  spires,  and 
suRounded  with  gardens,  but  exhibiting  in 
many  quarters,  the  lanes  and  hovels  of 
wretchedness.  They  have  scenes  of  wealthy 
and  high  life  whidi  remind  us  of  courts  and 
paUwes  frequented  by  elegant  females  and 
hig^-sDiiitM  gallants,  whilst  their  noble  old 
martiai  characters,  with  Caractacus  in  the 
midst  of  them,  may  inspire  us  with  the  same 
sort  of  regard  which  we  pay  to  the  rough- 
hewn  magniflcenoc  of  an  ancient  fortress. 

«*  Unhappily,  the  same  simile  without  be- 
ing hunted  down,  will  apply  but  too  faith- 
raUy  to  the  nmtancet  of  their  drama.  Their 
language  is  ofVen  basely  profligate.  Shake* 
speore's  and  JoDson*8  indelicacies  are  but 
casual  blots;  whilst  theirs  are  sometimes 
essential  colours  of  their  painting,  and  ex- 
tend, in  one  or  two  instances,  to  entire  and 
oflfensiTe  scenes.  This  &ult  has  deservedly 
injured  their  reputadod ;  and,  saving  a  very 
sli^t  allowance  fbr  the  fiuhion  and  taste  of 
their  age,  admits  of  no  sort  of  apolo^. 
Their  drama,  nevertheless,  is  a  very  wide 
one,  and  **  hat  ample  room  and  verge 
enough*'*  to  permit  the  attention  to  wander 
from  these,  and  to  fix  on  more  inviting  pe- 
culiarities—as on  the  gteat  variety  of  their 
fkblts  and  personages,  their  spirited  dia- 
logue, their  wit,  pathos,  and  humour. 
Thiddy  sown  as  their  blemishes  are,  their 
merit  will  bear  great  deductions,  and  still 
remain  great  We  never  can  forset  such 
beautiful  characters  as  their  CeUide,  their 
Aspatia  and  BeUaiio,  or  such  humourous 
ones  as  their  La  Writ  and  Cacafogo.  Awake 
they  will  always  keep  us,  whether  to  quar- 
rd  or  to  be  pleased  with  them.  Their  in- 
ventkm  is  fruitful ;  its  beings  are  on  the 
whole  an  active  and  sanguine  generation, 
and  their  scenes  are  crowded  to  fulness  with 
the  warmth,  agitation,  and  interest  of  life." 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  are  the  au- 
ihor  (for  it  is  plessant  to  roeak  of  the 
brother  barids  as  one,)  of  whom  the 
thought  always  riaes  to  our  mind  im- 
mediately after  Shakspeare — though 
we  verily  beheve  that  we  can  give  no 
good  reason  for  it.  Their  plots  are 
most  incongruous^  and  hardly  one  of 
their  stories  is  perused  with  deep  inter- 
est. There  are,  with  most  rare  excep- 
tions, no  charactersperfectly  delineated  | 
there  is  not  much  passion — ^not  many 
fine  speeches,  and  not  a  multitude  of 
pieces  of  fine  poetry.  Their  versifica- 
tion is  rich  «id  meUifiuous,  but  has 
not  any  very  peculiar  or  definite  char- 
acter. But  they  yet  seem  to  have 
looked  on  human  life  in  their  power, 
and  to  delineate  from  it  in  freedom 
and  joy  of  genius.  One  word  certain- 
ly belongs  to  them  in  its  best  sense, 
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The  amount 
of  vodue  of  this  wcnrd  in  fine  poetry  i» 
not.  easily  estimated,  but  it  is  more 
than  the  word  seems  to  bear.  It  is 
pre-eminently  a  quality  of  Shakspeare's 
writing,  and  of  Ariosto's — ^we  had  al- 
most said  of  Homer's,  if  there  was  not 
a  continual  greatness  in  Homer^s  poet- 
ry, which  puts  the  word  out  of  the 
question.  In  Homer  it  can  only  be 
called  freedom  of  power.  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher  seem  to  have  beheld, 
with  delight  and  with  admiration,  the 
enchantment  there  is  in  lifb ;  to  have 
looked  u^n  men  with  love,  and  a  sort 
of  rejoicing  sympathy-  There  is  a 
grand  martial  spirit  about  them,  and  • 
rfieir  gayety  of  heart  is  like  the  very 
mantling  of  wine.  There  is  a  generous 
spirit  of  life  in  their  living  world. 
They  have  caught  from  life  inddenta, 
situations,  persons,  states  of  afiection, 
movements  of  feelings  which  are  aU 
most  captivating  to  the  £uicy.  They 
seem  as  if  dieir  imagination  had  been 
much  nurtured  from  love-romance,  in 
which  there  is  rather  a  m^waue  of  love^ 
than  the  serious  pathos  of  tne  pasflion^ 
for  the  passion  itself  is  tragic.  They 
and  Shakspeare  have  ever  given  us 
the  historical  idea,  that  there  was,  in 
those  days,  great  joy  of  life  in  Eng- 
land. 

Of  Ford,  Mr  Campbell  says— 
"  Jhe  memory  of  Ford  has  been  de- 
servedljr  revived  as  one  of  the  oniaments  of 
our  ancient  drama :  tbou|^  he  has  no  sreat 
body  of  poetry,  and  has  interested  us  m  no 
other  paiu&on  except  that  of  love ;  but  in 
that  he  displays  a  peoUiar  dqpth  and  deU- 
cacy  of  romantic  feeling.** 

This,  we  think,  is  rather  niggard 
praise  of  this  great  dramatist.  Ford 
has,  perhaps,  next  to  Shakespeare,  the 
deepest  sense  of  beauty,  and  in  it  he 
luxuriates,  revels,  and  banquets.  He 
has  far  more  than  romantic  feelings 
for  his  soul  has  descended  into,  ana 
barred  itself  within  the  darkest,  deep- 
est, and  most  woful  dungeon  of  ima^ 
ginable  human  distraction.  That  ter- 
rible Drama,  the  Brother  and  Sister,  is 
unlike  any  other  tale  of  unnatiural 
guilt     He  does  not  describe  the  pro- 

gress  of  passion,  but  at  once  plutfgea 
is  victims  into  ita  torroit.  It  is  a 
tale  of  infiituation,  not  of  seduction. 
There  is  no  previous  wickedness  in, 
either  party ;  and  such  is  the  beauty 
of  language  and  imagery  throogfaout 
all  the  play  ;  end  such  is  even  the  in- 
nocence and  purity  of  the  hearts  of 
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those  who  are  yet  so  miserfcbly  lost, 
that  we  coosidar  the  whole  tragical 
aoene  before  us  as  the  oonfusioii  of  a 
bewildering  dream^in  which  virtue  and 
vice  have  become  indistingaiahablv 
and  inextricably  blended,  and  in  whicn 
the  very  elements  of  all  oar  human 
passions  have  undergone  a  sudden  trans- 
fomiAtion  and  change. 

Ihare  are,  we  confess,  several  great 
names  which  Mr  Campbell  passes  over 
with  an  air  of  too  much  indifference  ; 
but  it  would  require  fitr  more  space 
than  we  can  now  allow  to  ourselves,  to 
diew  in  what  he  has  been  wanting. 
We  wish  that  he  had  spoken  with  lof- 
tier praise  of  Marlowe.  We  have 
already  given  such  specimens  of  him, 
in  this  Journal,  as  must  have  convinc- 
ed all  who  read  them,  of  the  tragic 
might  of  his  imagination.  His  spirit 
seems  to  have  dwelt  in  the  innermost 
motions  of  men's  hearts.  Not  that 
he  ever  draws  an  entire  passion,  still 
Jen  character,  weU ;  but  he  has  got  at 
some  of  the  workings  of  passion  in  a 
way  that  is  truly  startling.  In  Titus 
Andronicus,  the  few  lines  that  are  ac- 
tually good,  seem  to  us  like  Marlowe, 
and  most  unlike  Shakspeare.  Mar- 
lowe's poetry  is  like  that  of  a  spirit 
^laken  with  the  trance  of  passion,  and 
not  like  that  of  genius  painting  in  the 
Gshn  of  its  enjoyment  The  beauty  of 
his  words  and  images,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, is  often  exc^ing ;  it  seems  as 
if  there  had  been  in  him  very  impres- 
fiible  sense,  which  received  the  beauti- 
ful looks  of  things  with  deep,  tender, 
and  unchangeable  impression,  though 
thev  were  fl^uently  hidden  from  his 
soul,  no  less  by  the  darkness  of  his 
genius,  delighting  much  in  disturbing 
conflicts  of  passion,  than  by  the  mists 
of  error  and  vice  that  unfortunately 
too  much  obscured  his  moral  disposi- 
tion. There  is,  however,  almost  at  all 
times,  a  character  of  sublimity  about 
him.  The  darkness,  of  fate  over- 
shadowing human  life,  an^d  the  fear- 
ful energies  of  wickedness  in  men's 
hearts,  strongly  possess  his  imanna- 
tion.  There  are  mysteries  of  sin 
known  in  familiar  secrecy  to  his 
Noughts.  Indeed  there  are  several  of 
our  tragic  writers,  and  this  Marlowe 
at  their  head,  in  who9e  pourtrayings  of 
the  scenes  of  existence,  there  is  a 
gloom  that  is  quite  oppressive  to  the 
soul.  That  is.  somethmg  of  the  ge- 
nius too  of  Eschylus  and  of  Schiller. 
But  in  these  tragedians  of  ours,  the 
Vol.  V. 
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gloom  is  quite  unoomfortcd^  which  is 
not  the  case  with  either  the  Grecian 
or  German  poet.  They  are  not  mo- 
dels) and  cannot  well  be  acted,  but 
they  are  treasures  of  study — ^they  are ' 
the  wealth  of  the  language. 

The  last  dramatist  of  which  Mr 
Campbell  speaks,  is  Shirley,  whose 
works  have  been  lately  edited  by  Mr 
Giffbrd— and  of  one  of  whose  best 
plays, "  The  Traitor,"  we  some  months 
ago  gave  a  full  analysis  and  copious 
specimens. 

««  Shiriey  was  the  but  of  our  good  old 
diamatisCi.  When  his  works  shall  be  given 
to  the  puhlie,  they  will  undoubtedly  enridi 
our  pomilarliteiaturB.  Hu  hu^oage  i 
with  the  most  exquisite  images.  1 
some  oocasioiial  pniriendes  apart,  the 
of  his  age  lather  than  of  himself,  he  speaks 
the  most  pobshed  and  refined  dialect  of  die 
stage ;  anid  even  some  of  his  over-heighten- 
ed scenes  of  voluptuoosoess  are  meant, 
thouffh  with  a  very  mistaken  judgment,  to 
inculcate  morality.  I  consider  lus  genius, 
indeed,  as  rather  brilUant  and  elegant  than 
stroDg  or  loftv.  His  tragedies  are  defective 
in  fire,  grandeur,  and  passion ;  and  we  most 
tekct  ills  comedies,  to  have  anv  favourable 
idea  uf  his  humour.  His  huest  poetry 
comes  forth  in  situations  rather  more  funiliar 
than  tragedy  and  more  grave  than  comedy, 
which  1  should  call  sentimental  comedy, 
if  the  name  were  not  aaaodated  with  ideas 
of  modem  insipidity.  That  he  was  capa- 
ble, however,  or  pure  and  excellent  comedy 
will  be  felt  by  tnose,  who  have  yet  in  k- 
serve  the  amusement  of  reading  ms  Game- 
ster, Hyde-park,  and  Lady  of  Pleasure.  In 
the  first  and  last  of  these  there  is  a  subtle 
ii^enuity  in  producing  comic  effect  and  bur- 
prise,  which  might  be  termed  attic,  if  it  did 
not  surpass  any  thing  that  is  left  us  in 
Athenian  comedy.** 

**  I  shall  leave  to  others  the  more  special 
enumeration  of  his  &ult8,  only  observing, 
that  the  airy  touches  of  his  expression,  the 
delicacy  of  his  sentiments,  and  the  beauty 
of  lus  similes,  are  often  found  where  the 
poet  survives  the  dramatist,  and  where  he 
nas  not  power  lo  transfuse  lift  and  strong 
individuality  through  the  numerous  charac- 
ten  of  his  voluminous  drama-  His  style* 
to  use  a  line  ot  his  own,  is  **  studded  like  a 
frosty  night  with  surs  ;**  and  a  severe  critic 
mi^t  say,  that  the  stars  often  shine  when 
the  atmosphere  is  rather  too  frosty.  In 
other  words,  there  is  more  beauty  of  fancy 
than  strengdi  of  feeling  m  his  works.  Prom 
this  remark,  however,  a  defender  of  his 
fame  might  jusdy  appeal  to  exceptions  in 
many  of  his  pieces.  Prom  a  general  im- 
pression of  his  works  I  sliould  not  paint  his 
Muse  with  tlie  haughty  form  and  fuUuresof 
in^ration,  but  with  a  oountenanee,  in  its 
happy  moments,  aich,  lovely,  and  interestinff 
both  in  gnules  and  in  tears  $  crowned  wiw 
«  F 
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fltid  not  tuundcbted  to  oniftmcnty 
l^ut  waning  the  dnpery  and  chaplet  with  a 
ekum  to  them  fiom  natueal  beau^. 

The  dvil  wan  put  an  end  to  this 
dynasty  of  our  dramatic  poets.  Of 
the  classical  and  metaphysical  schools 
of  poetry  belonging  to  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  the  former  containing  Den- 
ham,  Waller,  and  Carew  ;  and  the 
latter,  Kenridc  and  Cowley,  Mr  Camp- 
bell treats  slightly  and  hurriedly,  as 
if  he  longed  to  breathe  the  airs  of 
Paradise  with  Milton,  and  to  soar  with 
him  into  the  heaven  of  heavens.  We 
riiall,  in  a  future  number,  lay  before 
our  readers  his  view  of  the  genius  at 
Milton-^perhaps  the  finest  piece  of 
criticism  in  our  language ;  and  also 
his  sentiments  and  opinions  of  Dry- 
den  and  Pope,  where  he  treads  on 
more  debateable  ground. 

Having  thus,  along  with  Mr  Camp- 
bell, tdten  8  cursory  survey  of  the  old 
English  Drama,  we  yet  feel  unwilling 
to  conclude,  before  we  have  paid  our 
homage  once  more  to  that  unapproach- 
able genius  in  whom  the  fulness  of  its 
strength  and  glory  is  all  centered. 
Shakspeare,  above  all  poets,  looked 
apon  men,  and  lived  for  mankind. 
His  genius,  universal  in  intellect  and 
sympathy,  could  find,  in  no  mote 
Ixmnded  circumference,  its  proper 
sphere.  It  could  not  bear  exclusion 
fVom  any  part  of  human  existence. 
Whatever  in  nature  and  life  was  given 
to  man,  was  given  in  contempktion 
aad  poetry  to  him  also,  and  over  the 
undimmed  mirror  of  his  mind  passed 
all  the  shadows  of  our  mortal  world. 
Look  through  his  plays,  and  tell  what 
ftrm  of  existence,  what  quality  of  spi- 
rit, he  is  most  skilfUl  to  delineate? 
Wlilch  of  all  the  manifold  beings  he 
has  drawn,  lives  before  our  thoughts, 
onr  eyes,  in  most  unpictured  reality  ? 
Is  it  Othello,  Shylock,  Falstafi;  Lear, 
^e  Wife  of  Macbeth,  Imogen,  Ham- 
let, Ariel  ?  In  none  of  the  other  great 
dnmiatists  do  we  see  any  thing  iSre  a 
perfected  art.  In  their  works,  every 
thlnfi^  it  is  true,  exists  in  some  shape 
or  omer,  which  can  be  required  in  a 
drama  taking  for  its  interest  the  ab- 
solute interest  of  human  life  and  na- 
ture; but,  after  all^  may  not  the  very 
best  of  their  works  be  looked  on  as 
sublime  nasses  of  chaotic  oonf\uion, 
through  which  the  dements  of  our 
moral  being  appear?  It  was  Shak- 
speare,  the  most  unlearned  of  all  our 
writers,  who  first  exhibited  on  the 


staffe  perfect  models,  perfect  images  of 
all  numan  characters,  and  of  alt  hu- 
man events.  We  cannot  conceive  any 
skill  that  could  from  his  great  char- 
acters remove  any  defect,  or  add  to 
their  perfect  composition.  Except  in 
him,  we  look  in  vain  for  the  entire 
fulness,  the  self-consistency,  and  self- 
completeness,  of  perfect  art.  All  the 
rest  of  our  drama  may  be  regarded  ra- 
ther as  a  testimony  of  ^e  state  of  ge« 
nius— of  the  state  of  mind  of  tne 
country,  fiill  of  great  poetical  disposi- 
tion, and  great  tragic  capacity  and 
power— than  as  a  collection  of  the 
works  of  an  art.  Of  Shakspeare  and 
Homer  alone  it  may  be  averred,  that 
we  miss  in  them  nothing  of  the  great- 
ness of  nature.  In  all  other  poets  we 
do ;  we  feel  die  measure  of  their 
power,  and  the  restraint  under  which 
It  is  held ;  but  in  Shakspeare  and  in 
Homer,  all  is  flree  and  unbounded  as 
in  nature ;  and  as  we  travel  along 
with  them,  in  a  car  drawn  by  celes- 
tial steeds,  our  view  seems  ever  inter- 
minable as  before,  and  still  equally  fiv 
off^  the  glorious  horizon. 

If  we  may  be  permitted  to  exceed 
the  measure  of  the  occasion  to  speak 
so  much  of  Shakspeare  himself,  may 
we  presume  yet  fkrther,  and  go  from 
our  purpose  to  speak  of  his  individuai 
works  ?  Although  there  is  no  one  of 
them  that  does  not  bear  marks  of  his 
unequalled  hand— scarcely  one  which 
is  not  remembered  by  the  strong  af- 
fbction  of  love  and  delight  towards 
some  of  its  characters,  yet  to  all  his 
readers  they  seem  marked  by  very  dif- 
ferent d^rees  of  excellence,  and  a  few 
are  distinguished  above  all  the  rest 
Perhaps  the  four  that  may  be  named^ 
as  those  which  have  been  to  the  po- 
pular feeling  of  his  countrymen  the 
principal  plays  of  then-  great  drama- 
tist, and  which  would  he  recognised 
as  his  master- works  by  plulosophical 
criticism,  are  Macbeth,  Othello,  Ham- 
let, and  L^.  The  first  of  these  has 
the  most  entire  tragic  action  of  any  of 
his  plays.  It  has,  throughout,  one 
awfiu  interest,  whidi  is  b^gun,  carried 
through,  and  concluded  with  the 
piece.  This  interest  of  the  action  is 
a  perfect  example  of  a  most  important 
dramatic  unity,  preserved  entire.  The 
matter  of  the  interest  is  one  which  has 
always  held  a  strong  sway  over  hu- 
man sympathv,  though  mingled  with 
abhorrence,  tne  rise  and  &11  of  ambi- 
tion. Men  look  on  the  darings  of 
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this  pinion  irith  strong  sympathy^ 
because  it  is  one  of  their  strongest  in« 
herent  feelings — the  aspiring  of  the 
mind  through  its  consciousness  of 
power^  shewn  in  the  highest  forms  of 
human  life.  But  it  is  decidedly  a 
historical^  not  a  poetical  interest 
Shakspeare  has  made  it  poetical  by 
two  things  chiefly — ^not  the  character 
of  Macbeth;  which  is  itself  historical 
— but  b^  the  preternatural  agencies 
with  wmch  the  whole  course  of  ,the 
story  is  involved^  and  by  the  charac- 
ter of  Lady  Macbeth.  The  illusion 
of  the  dagser  and  the  sleep>walking 
may  be  added  as  individual  circum- 
stances tending  to  give  a  character  of 
ixnaginati(Hi  to  the  whole  play.  The 
human  interest  of  the  piece  is  the  act- 
ing of  the  purpose  or  ambition,  and 
the  fate  which  attends  it^the  high 
capacities  of  blinded  desire  in  the  soul 
— and  the  moral  retribution  whidi 
overrules  the  affairs  of  men.  But  the 
poetry  is  the  intermingUng  of  preter- 
natural agency  with  the  transactions 
of  life — threaois  of  events  spun  by  un- 
earthly hands — the  scene  of  the  cave 
which  blends  unreality  with  real  life 
—the  preparation  ana  circumstances 
of  midnight  murder — the  superhuman 
calmness  of  guilt,  in  its  elated  strength^ 
in  a  woman's  soul— and  the  dreami- 
ness of  mind  which  is  brought  on 
those  whose  spirits  have  drunk  the 
cup  of  their  lust.  The  language  of 
the  whole  is  perhaps  more  purely  tra- 
gic than  that  of  any  other  of  Shak- 
speare's  plays— it  is  simple,  chaste, 
and  strong — ^rarely  breaking  out  into 
&ncifid  expression,  but  a  vein,  of  ima- 
gination always  running  through. 
The  language  of  Macbeth  himself  is 
often  exqeedingly  beautiful.  Perhaps 
something  maybe  owing  to  national 
remembrances  and  associations;  but 
we  have  observed,  that  in  Scotland  at 
least,  Macbeth  produces  a  deeper,  a 
more  breathless,  and  a  more  perturb- 
ing passion,  in  the  audience,  than  any 
o£er  drama. 

If  Macbeih  is  the  moat  perfect  in  the 
tragic  action  of  the  story,  the  most 
perfect  in  tragic  passion  is  Othello. 
There  is  nothing  to  det£fmine  unhap- 
piness  to  the  lives  of  the  two  principal 
persons.  Their  love  be^s  auspi- 
ciously; and  the  renown,  high  favour, 
and  m^  character  of  Othe}To  seem  to 
nromise  a  stability  of  happiness  to 
himself  and  the  wife  of  his  affections. 
But  the  blood  which  had  be^u  scorch- 
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ed  in  the  veins  of  his  lace^  under  the 
s^s  of  Africa,  bears  a  poison  that 
swells  up  to  confound  the  peace  of  the 
Christian  marriage-bed.  He  is  jealous; 
and  the  dreadful  overmastering  passion, 
which  disturbs  the  steadfastness  of 
his  own  mind,  overflows  upon  his  Ufe^ 
and  her's,  and  consumes  them  from  the 
earth.  The  external  action  of  the  play 
is  nothing — the  causes  of  events  are 
none,  the  whole  interest  of  the  story^ 
the  whole  course  of  the  action,  the 
causes  of  all  that  happens,  live  all  in 
the  breast  of  Othello.  The  whole  des* 
tiny  of  those  who  are  to  perish  lies  in 
his  passion.  Hence  the  high  tragic 
character  of  the  play: — shewing  one 
fake  iUuaory  passion  ruling  and  con« 
founding  allufe.  All  that  is  below 
tragedy  in  the  passion  of  love  is  taken 
away  at  once  by  the  awful  character 
of  Othello,  for  such  he  seems  to  us  to 
be  designed  to  be.  He  appears  never 
as  a  lover — but  at  once  as  a  nusband— 
and  the  relation  of  his  love  made  dig- 
nified, as  it  is  a  husband's  justification 
of  his  marriage,  is  also  dignified  as  it 
is  a  soldier's  relation  of  his  stem  and 
perilous  life.  It  is  a  courted,  not  a 
wooing,  at  least  unconsdously-wooing 
love^  and  thoudi  full  of  tendernessj, 
yet  is  it  but  sligntly  expressed,  as  being 
solely  the  gentle  £jFection  of  a  strong 
mind,  and  in  no  wise  a  passion.  "  And 
I  loved  her  that  she  aid  pity  them." 
Indeed  he  is  not  represented  as  a  man 
of  passion,  but  of  stern,  sedate,  im- 
moveable mood.  "  I  have  seen  the 
cannon,  that,  like  the  devil,  from  his 
very  arm  puffed  his  own  brother — 
and  can  he  be  angry?''  Montalto 
speaks  with  the  same  astonishment^ 
calling  bim  respected  for  wisdom  and 
gravity.  Therefore,  it  is  no  love  story. 
His  love  itselfj  as  long  as  it  is  happy, 
is  perfectly  calm  and  serene,  tlie  pro- 
tecting tenderness  of  a  husband.  It  is 
not  tin  it  is  disordered  that  it  appears 
as  a  passion.  Then  is  shewn  a  power 
in  contention  with  itself — a  mighty 
being  struck  with  death,  and  bringing 
up  from  all  the  depths  of  life  convul- 
sions and  agonies.  It  is  no  exhibi- 
tion of  the  power  of  the  passion  of 
love — ^but  of  the  passion  of  life  vi- 
tally wounded,  and  self-overmastering. 
What  was  his  love.?  He  had  placed  all 
his  &ith  in  good — all  his  imagination  of 
purity,  an  his  tendemessof  nature  upon 
one  heart — and  at  once  that  heart  seems 
to  him — an  ulcer.  It  is  that  recoiling 
agony  that  shakes  his  whole  body— 
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that  haTUig  confided  with  the  whole 
power  of  hi8  soul>  he  is  utterly  be- 
trayed— ^that  having  de|Mdrted  from  the 
pride  and  might  of  his  life^  which  he 
held  in  his  conquest  and  sovereignty 
over  men^  to  rest  himself  upon  a  new 
and  gracious  affection,  to  build  him- 
self and  his  life  upon  one  beloved 
heart,  having  ibund  a  blessed  affection 
which  he  had  passed  through  life  with- 
out knowing,  and  having  chosen  in  the 
just  and  pure  goodness  of  his  will  to 
take  that  affection  instead  of  all  other 
hopes,  desires,  and  passions,  to  Hve  by, 
that  at  once  he  sees  it  sent  out  of  ex- 
istence, and  a  damned  thing  standing 
in  its  place.  It  Is  then  that  he  feels  a 
forfeiture  of  all  power^  and  a  blasting 
of  all  good.  If  Desdemona  had- been 
reaUy  guilty,  the  greatness  would  have 
been  destroyed,  because  his  love  would 
have  been  unworthy — h\se.  But  she 
is  good,  and  his  love  is  most  pertect, 
just,  and  good.  That  a  man  should 
place  his  perfbct  love  on  a  wretched 
thing,  is  miserably  debasing,  and 
shocking  to  thought ;  but  that,  loving 
perfectly  and  well,  he  should,  by  hell- 
ish human  circumvention,  be  brought 
to  distrust,  and  dread,  and  abjure  his 
own  perfect  love,  is  most  mournfUI  in- 
deed— ^it  is  the  infirmity  of  our  good 
nature^  wrestling  in  vuin  with  the 
atronff  powers  of  evil.  Moreover,  he 
would,  had  Desdemona  been  fUse, 
Have  been  the  mere  victim  of  fate ; 
whereas,  he  Is  now  in  a  manner  his 
own  victim.  His  happy  ]ove  was  he- 
roic tenderness— his  injured  love  is 
terrible  passion— and  disordered  power 
engendered  within  itself  to  its  own 
destruction,  is  the  heighth  of  all  tra- 
gedy. The  character  of  Othello  is 
perhaps  the  most  greatly  drawn,  the 
most  heroic  of  any  of  bhakspeare's  ac- 
tors, but  it  is,  perhaps,  that  one  also 
of  which  his  reader  last  acquires  the 
intelligence.  The  intellectual  and 
warlike  energy  of  his  mind — his  ten- 
derness of  affection — ^his  loftiness  of 
spirit — ^his  frank  generous  magnanimi- 
ty— ^impetuosity  like  a  thunderbolt, 
and  that  dark  fierce  flood  of  boiling 
passion,  poilutins  even  his  imagina- 
tion, compose  a  character  entirely  ori- 
ginal, moat  difficult  to  delineate,  but 
perfectiv  delineated. 

Hamlet  might  seem  to  be  the  intel- 
lectual ofispring  of  Shakspeare's  love. 
He  alone,  of  all  his  ofikpring,  has 
Shakspeare's  own  intellect.  But  he 
has  given  him  a  moral  nature,  that 


makes  his  character  individuaL  Priilce^ 
ly>  gentle,  and  loving,  fiill  of  natiursl 
gladness,  but  having  a  depth  of  sensi* 
bihtv  which  is  no  sooner  touched  by 
the  narsh  events  of  life,  than  it  is  jar-i 
red,  and  the  mind  fbr  ever  overcome 
with  melancholy.  For  intellect  and 
sensibility  blended  throughout,  and 
commensurate,  and  both  ideally  exalt- 
ed  and  pure,  are  not  able  to  joass 
through  the  calamity  and  trial  of  ufe  ; 
unless  they  are  suarded  by  some  an- 
gel from  its  shoes,  they  perish  in  it,  or 
undergo  a  worse  change.  The  play  is  a 
singular  example  of  a  piece  of  great 
length,  resting  its  interest  upon  the 
delineation  of  one  character.  For 
Hamlet,  his  discourses,  and  the  changes 
of  his  mind,  are  all  the  plav.  Tne 
other  persons—even  his  fathers  ghoat, 
are  important  through  him.  And  in 
himself,  it  is  the  variation  of  his  mind, 
and  not  the  varying  events  of  his  lifej 
that  affords  the  interest.  In  the  re« 
presentation,  his  celebrated  soliloquy 
is  perhaps  the  part  of  the  play  that  ia 
most  expected,  even  by  the  common 
audience.  His  interview  with  his  mo- 
ther, of  which  the  interest  is  produced 
entirely  from  his  mind — ^fbr  about  her 
we  care  nothing — is  in  Hke  manner  re- 
markable by  the  sympathy  it  excites 
in  those,  fbr  whom  the  most  intellec- 
tual of  Shakspeare's  works  would 
scarcely  seem  to  have  been  written. 
This  play  is  perhaps  superior  to  any 
other  in  existence  for  unity  in  the  de« 
lineation  of  character. 

We  have  yet  to  speak  of  thujaost* 
Qfttfafitic.  of  the  plays  of  Shakspeare— • 
Lear.  A  story  unnatural  and  irrational 
in  its  fbundation;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  a  natural  favourite  of  tradition, 
has  become,  in  the  hands  of  Shak- 
speare, a  tragedy  of  suipasain^  aran- 
deur  and  interest  He  has  seized  up- 
on that  germ  of  interest  which  had 
already  made  the  story  a  fkvourite  of 
popular  tradition,  and  unfolded  it  in- 
to a  work  fbr  the  passionate  sympathy 
of  all — young,  old,  rich  and  poor, 
learned  and  ilfiterate,  virtuous  and  de- 
praved. The  migestic  fbrm  of  the 
kingly-hearted  old  man— the  reverend 
head  of  the  broken-hearted  fiither — 
"  a  head  so  old  and  white  as  this"— 
the  rcnralty  fVom  which  he  is  deposed, 
but  of  which  he  can  never  be  divested 
^the  Other's  heart  which,  rejected 
and  trampled  on  by  two  children,  and 
trampling  on  its  one  most  young  and 
duteouB  child,  is,  in  the  utmost  de« 
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gree,  a  Other's  stOl— die  two  cfaarao- 
teis,  fktber  and  king,  so  high  to  our 
imagination  and  love>  blended  in  the 
reverend  image  of  Lcsr-^-Aof A  in  their 
destitution,  vet  both  in  their  height  of 
greatnesB^-^the  spirit  blighted  and  yet 
undepressed — ^the  wits  gone,  and  yet 
tile  moral  wisdom  of  a  good  heart  left 
unstained,  almost  unobscured— the 
wild  raging  of  the  elements,  joined  with 
human  outrage  and  violence  to  perse- 
cute the  helpless,  unresisting,  almost 
uno£fending  sufferer ;  and  he  himself 
in  the  midst  of  all  imaginable  misery 
anddesolation,  descantinguponhimsel^ 
on  the  whirlwinds  that  drive  around 
him— and  then  turning  in  tenderness 
to  some  of  the  wild  motley  association 
of  sufl^rs  among  whom  he  stands-^ 
all  this  is  not  like  what  has  been  seen  on 
anv  stage,  perhaps  in  any  reality,  but 
it  nas  made  a  world  to  our  imagination 
about  one  single  imaginary  individual, 
such  as  draws  the  reverence  and  svm- 
patiiy  which  should  seem  to  belong 
properly  only  to  living  men.  It  is 
like  the  remembrance  of  some  wild 
perturbed  scene  of  real  life.  Every 
thing  is  perfectly  woful  in  this  world 
of  wo.  The  very  assumed  madness 
of  Edgar,  which,  if  the  story  of  Ed- 
gar stM)d  alone,  would  be  insuffbable, 
and  would  utterly  degrade  him  to  us, 
seems,  associated  as  he  is  with  Lear, 
to  come  within  the  consecration  of 
Lear's  madness.  It  agrees  with  all 
that  is  brought  t(^her ; — ^the  night— 
the  storms — the  nouselessness — Glo*- 
Bter  with  his  eyes  put  out— the  fool— 
the  semblance  of  a  madman,  and  Lear  in 
his  madness,  are  all  bound  together  by 
a  strange  kind  of  svmpathy,  oonftision 
in  the  elements  of  nature,  of  human 
society  and  the  human  soul.  Through- 
out afl  the  play,  is  there  not  sublimity 
felt  amidst  the  continual  presence  of 
all  kinds  of  disorder  and  conflision  in 
the  natural  and  moral  world ;  a  conti- 
nual eonsdousness  of  eternal  order, 
law,  and  good  ?  This  it  is  that 
so  exalts  it  in  our  eyes.  There 
is  more  justness  of  intellect  in  Lear's 
madness  than  in  his  right-  senses 
^-as  if  the  indestructible  divinity  of 
the  spirit  gleamed  at  times  more 
brightly  through  the  mins  of  its  earth- 
ly tabernacle.  The  death  of  Cordelia 
and  the  death  of  Lear*  leave  on  our 
minds,  at  least*  ntilther  pain  nor  dis- 


appointment, like  a  common  play  end-* 
ing  ill — ^but,  like  all  the  rest,  they  diew 
us  human  Uie  involved  in  darkness 
and  conflicting  with  vnld  powers  let 
loose  to  rage  in  tfie  world; — a  life 
which  continually  seeks  peace,  and 
which  can  only  ilnd  its  good  in  peace- 
tending  ever  to  the  depth  or  peace, 
but  of  which  the  peace  is  not  here. 
The  feeling  of  the  play,  to  those  who 
rightly  consider  it,  is  high  and  cahn^ 
— ^because  we  are  made  to  know,  from 
and  through  those  very  passions  which 
seem  there  convulsed,  and  that  very 
structure  of  life  and  happiness  that 
seems  there  crushed, — even  in  the  law 
oi  those  passions  and  that  life,  this 
eternal  Truth,  that  evil  must  not  be^ 
and  that  good  must  be.  The  only 
thing  intolerable  was,  that  Lear  dioula, 
by  tne  very  truth  of  his  daughter's 
love,  be  separated  from  her  love :  and 
his  restoration  to  her  love,  and  there- 
with to  his  own  perfect  mind,  con- 
summates all  that  was  essentially  to 
be  desired — a  consummation,  after 
which  the  rage  and  horror  of  mere 
matter-disturbing  death,  seems  vain 
and  idle.  In  &ct,  Lear's  killing  the 
slave  who  was  hanging  Cordelia— -oear- 
ing  her  in  dead  in  his  arms — and  his 
heart  bursting  over  her — are  no  more 
than  the  frdl  consummation  of  their 
reunited  love-— and  there  father  and 
daughter  lie  in  final  and  imperturbable 
peace.  Cordelia,  whom  we  at  last  see 
lying  dead  before  us,  and  over  whom 
we  died  such  floods  of  loving  and  ap- 
proving tears,  scarcely  speaks  or  acts 
in  the  play  at  all — she  appem%  but  at 
the  b^inning  and  the  end — ^is  absent 
from  dl  the  impressive  and  memorable 
scenes;  and  to  what  she  does  say, 
there  is  not  much  effect  given ; — ^yet, 
by  some  divine  power  of  conception  in 
Snakspeare's  soul,  she  always  seems  to 
our  memory  one  of  the  principal  cha- 
racters— and  while  we  read  the  play, 
she  is  continually  present  to  our  imagi- 
nation. In  her  sisters'  ingratitude, 
her  filial  love  is  felt — in  the  nopeless- 
ness  of  the  broken-hearted  king,  we 
are  turned  to  that  perfect  hope  that  is 
reserved  for  him  in  her  loving  bosom 
— ^in  the  midst  of  darkness,  confusion, 
and  misery,  her  form  is  hke  a  hover-, 
ing  angel,  seen  casting  its  radiance  on 
the  storm. 
Turning  from  such  noble  creations 


*  For  some  adimrsble  obserVatioiM  on  this  subject,  see  the  Essays  of  Charles  Lamb— a 
'writer  to  whose  generous  and  benign  philoeophyy  English  dramatic  literature  is  gresdy  in- 
debted* 
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as  thesey  it  is  natural  to  ask  ourselves^ 
is  the  age  of  dramatic  literature  gone 
by,  never  to  be  restored?  Certainly 
the  whole  history  of  our  stage,  from 
the  extinction  of  that  first  great  dy- 
nasty, down  to  this  very  day,  shews 
rather  a  strong  dramatic  disposition, 
than  a  strong  dramatic  power ;  and 
the  names  of  Rowe,  Otway,  Lee,  and 
Lillo,  are  perhaps  as  far  above  the 
most  favoured  of  this  age,  as  they  are 
beneath  all  those  of  the  age  of  Eliza- 
beth. It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  the 
whole  mind  of  the  country  is  lowered 
since  those  magnificent  times ;  and 
that  its  intellectual  character  has  be- 
come more  external.  With  respect  to 
the  drama,  the  state  of  society  was 
then  more  favourable  to  it,  passing 
from  the  strong  and  turbulent  life  of 
early  times,  yet  having  much  of  their 
native  vigour,  and  much  of  their  pris- 
tine shape  and  growth.  The  reality 
of  life  is  seldom  shewn  to  our  eyes ; 
and  each  now  sees,  as  it  were,  but  a 
small  part  of  the  whole.  He  sees  a 
little  of  one  class.  The  dark  study  of 
the  constitution  of  our  life  is  no  longer 
to  our  taste,  nor  within  the  measure  of 
our  capacity  ;  and  therein  Hes  the 
causes  of  their  hopelessness  who  be- 
lieve that  the  tragic  drama  is  no 
more.  Some  have  thought  that  the 
vast  number  of  standard  plays  is  the 
cause  why  new  plays  are  not  pro- 
duced. But  genius  does  not  work  on 
a  consideration  of  the  supply  in  the 
market,  of  the  stock  on  nand.  In 
whatever  way  it  has  power  to  bring  it- 
self into  sympathy  with  the  heart  of 
its  people,  so  as  to  dwell  in  their  love 
and  delight,  it  will  go  to  its  work  in 
obedience  to  such  impulses ;  and  surely 
there  is  always  change  enough  from 
one  generation  to  another  to  make  a 
new  field  for  dramatic  composition,  or 
for  any  kind  of  literature,  so  as  to 
enable  a  mind  of  power  to  write  more 
entirely  to  the  passions  of  his  contem- 
poraries, than  any  one  living  before 
nim  has  done. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  poei 
of  our  days  has  not  dealt  em 
with  life  and  realitv.  They  surely 
contain  elements  of  poetry,  if  we 
had  poets  who  were  enable  of  bring- 
ing to  use  the  more  difficult  ma- 
terials of  their  art.  Some  critics 
have  conceived,  that  the  matter  of 
poetry  might  become  exhausted ;  but 
the  opinion  is  not  likely  to  gain  much 
credit  amongst  us.    Tne  bolder  opi- 
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nion,  that  all  oondiJttons  of  human  li&, 
for  ever,  will  contain  the  inexhaustible 
matter  of  that  art,  seems  more  suitable 
to  our  genius.  There  has  been  a  de- 
cided tendency  in  our  own  days,  to 
rve  the  capacity  of  some  apparent- 
unfavourable  states  of  life.  But 
it  may  be  questioned,  whether  the 
experiment  has  yet  found  eminent 
success.  What  is  wanting  to  poetry 
in  ages  like  ours,  seems  to  be  ra- 
ther the  proper  composition  of  the 
minds  of  poets,  than  a  sufficiency 
of  matter  in  the  life  from  which  they 
would  have  to  paint  The  minds  of 
civilized  men  are  too  much  unpoetical, 
because  the  natural  play  of  sensitive 
imagination  in  their  minds  is,  in  early 
years,  suppressed.  They  are  cultivat- 
ed with  poetry  indeed,  but  that  is  an 
unproductive  cultivation.  Every  mind 
has,  by  nature,  its  own  i^rings  of 
poetry.  And  it  may  be  conceived,  that 
if  nature  were  suffered  to  have  a 
freer  development  in  our  minds,  we 
should  grow  up,  looking  upon  our  own 
life  wim  that  kind  of  deep  emotion, 
with  which,  in  earlier  ages,  men  look 
upon  the  face  of  society  ;  with  some- 
thing Uke  a  continuance  of  those  strange 
and  strong  feelings,  with  which,  as 
cliildren,  we  gazed  upon  the  life  even 
of  our  own  generation.  We  begin  in 
imagination  ;  but  we  outgrow  it.  We 
pass  into  a  state  which  is  not  of  wis- 
dom, but  one  in  which  imagination 
and  natural  passion  are  suppressed  and 
extinct,  and  a  sort  of  worldly  temper 
and  tone  of  mind,  a  substitute  for  wis- 
dom, is  adopted, — ^like  it,  only  in  its 
immunity  from  youthfiil  illusions. 
But  wisdom  retains  the  generosity  of 
youth  without  its  dreams,  whereas  this 
worldly  wit  of  ours  parts  with  youth 
and  generosity  together;  and  yet, 
while  it  dispels  those  pardonable 
drefuns,  does  not  exempt  us  from  de- 
OE»tions  of  its  own,  and  from  passions 
which  have  the  ardour,  but  not  the 
beauty  of  youth. 

What  Poet  of  the  present  day  is 
there,  who,  srasping  resolutely  with 
the  realitv  of  life,  such  as  our  own  age 
brings  it  forth,  has  produced  true,  sim- 
ple, and  powerful  poetry.  Two  have 
made  approaches  to  this  kind,  Cowper 
and  Wordsworth.  But  the  poetry  of 
Cowper  wants  power.  And  though 
Wordsworth  has  expressly  applied 
himself  to  tliis  part  of  poetry,  yet  the 
strongest  passion  of  his  own  mind  is 
the  passion. for  nature;  and  his  most 
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powerful  poetry  iDa}r  be  called  almost 
coDtemplative.  He  is  the  poet  of  rae* 
ditation.  His  sympathy  mth  passions 
is  very  imperfect  And  the  poetry 
which  he  has  drawn  from  present  U£e, 
which^  assuredly^  he  has  much  con- 
templated and  studied,  is  more  of  a 
toucning  gentleness  than  of  power.  It 
is,  moreover,  human  life  blended,  and 
ahnost  lost  in  nature.  It  is  nowhere 
the  strengtJi  of  life  brought  out  to  be 
the  very  being  of  poetrv.  Of  those  of 
our  poetical  writers,  wno,  with  some 
power  indeed  of  glowing  imagination, 
have  wrought  pictures  of  other  scenes 
of  the  world,  we  hold  it  not  necessary 
to  speak.  They  have  escaped  from  rea- 
lity. Burns  appears  to  us  the  only  one, 
who,  looking  steadfastly  upon  the  life 
to  whidi  he  was  bom,  has  depictured 
it,  and  changed  it  into  poetry. 

This  appears  to  us  the  true  test  of 
the  mindwhidi  is  bom  to  poetry,  and 
is  fiuthful  to  its  destination.  It  is  not 
bom  to  Hve  in  antecedent  worlds,  but 
in  its  own ;  in  its  own  world,  by  its 
own  power,  to  discover  poetry  ;  to  dis- 
cover, that  is,  to  recognise  and  distin- 
snish  the  materials  of  life  which  be- 
Kmg  to  imagination. 

Imagination  disooveriDg  materials 
of  its  own  action  in  the  life  present 
around  it,  ennobles  that  life,  and  con« 
necta  itsdf  with  the  on-goings  of  the 
world;  but  escaping  from  that  life,  it 
seems  to  us  to  fly  from  its  duty,  and 
to  desert  its  place  of  service. 

The  poetry  which  would  be  {vroduc- 
ed  by  imagination,  conversing  inti- 
inately  with  human  life,  would  be 
that  of  tragedy.  But  we  have  no  tra« 
gic  poet.  Schiller  is,  perhaps,  the 
only  great  tragic  poet  who  has  Uved  in 
the  same  day  with  ourselves.  And 
wild  and  portentous  as  his  shapes  of 
life  often  ore,  who  is  there  that  does 
not  feel  that*  the  strange  power  by 
which  they  hold  us  is  derived  from  the 
very  motions  of  our  blood,  and  that 
the  breath  by  which  we  live,  breathes 
in  them?  He  has  thrown  back  his 
scenes  into  other  times  of  the  world : 
but  we  find  ounelvei  there.  It  is  from 
real,  present  life,  that  he  has  borrow- 
ed tnat  terrible  spell  of  passion  by 
which  he  shakes  so  inwardly  the  very 
seat  of  feeling  and  thought.  The  tra- 
gic poets  of  England,  in  the  age  of 
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our  dramatic  literature,  have  shewn 
the  same  power ;  and  they  drew  it  from 
tiiesame  source;  from  imagination  sub- 
mitted to  human  life,  and  dwelling 
in  the  midst  of  it. 

The  whole  character  of  our  life  and 
htenture  seems  to  us  to  shew  in  our 
cultivated  classes,  a  disposition  of 
imagination  to  separate  itself  from 
real  life,  and  to  go  over  into  works  of 
art  It  may  appear  to  some  a  matter 
of  little  consequence;  and  perhaps 
they  will  think  that  it  is  then  begin« 
ning  to  confine  itself  to  its  right  pro« 
vince.  We  think  there  are  man/  who 
will  not  be  ao  easily  satisfied ;  and  to 
whom  it  will  appear,  that  such  a  se- 
paration, ,if  it  be  indeed  taking 
place,  cannot  be  affected  without  grie* 
vous  injury  to  the  character  of  our 
minds.  We  think  it  possible,  that 
the  great  overflow  of  poetry  in  this 
age  may  be  in  part  from  this  cause.-— 
And  there  seems  to  us  already  a  great 
disappearance  of  imagination  from  the 
diaracter  of  all  our  passions. 

But  life  is  stall  strong.  And  wher- 
ever men  are  assembled  in  societies, 
and  are  not  swallowed  up  in  sloth  or 
most  debasing  passion,  there  the 
great  elements  or  our  nature  are 
in  action :  and  much  as  in  this  day, 
to  look  upon  ihe  face  of  life,  it  appean 
to  be  removed  from  all  poetry,  we 
cannot  but  believe,  that  m  the  very 
heart  of  our  most  civilized  life — in  our 
cities— in  each  great  metronolis  of 
commerce — ^in  the  midst  of  the  most 
active  concentration  of  all  those  re- 
lations of  being  which  seem  most  at  war 
with  imagination — there  the  materials 
which  imagination  seeks  in  human  life 
are  yet  to  Nsibund. 

It  were  much  to  be  wished,  there- 
fore, for  the  sake  both  of  our  literature 
and  of  our  life,  that  imagination  would 
again  be  content  to  dwell  with  life — 
that  we  had  less  of  poetry,  and  that  of 
mor^  strength ;  and  that  imsgination 
were  again  to  be  found  as  it  used  to 
be,  one  of  the  elements  of  life  itself; 
a  strong  principle  of  our  nature  living 
in  the  midst  of  our  affections  and 
passions,  bletadlng  with,  kindling,  in- 
vigorating, and  exalting  them  all.  Then 
might  the  spbit  of  dramatic  literature 
be  revived. 


Sixes  our  Review  of  Cunui's  Letters'  to  the  Rev.  H.  Weston  was  pimted,  we  have 
£eeD  the  Life  of  Curran  by  his  Son  (publidied  by  Messrs  Constable  and  Ca),  a  most  in- 
teresting book,  of  which  we  shall  give  some  account  in  our  next  Number. 

We  have  many  apologies  to  offer  to  the  author  of  the  aitide  on  Dr  Clarke's  last  vdhune* 
containing  die  Narrative  of  his  Tour  in  Lapland,  &c.  for  having  delayed  its  insertion  once 
more.  It  shall  certainly  appear  in  our  next  The  same  gentleman's  Critique  on  Mitford'c 
£fth  volume,  and  the  History  of  Alexander  the  Great,  is  already  in  types,  and  will  prob- 
ably appear  at  the  same  time. 

Polite  soon. 

We  are  desired  by  our  friend  who  wrote  the  Review  of  Bainbridge's  complete  Angler 
in  tfab  Number,  to  say,  that  he  recommends  most  strenuously,  to  lus  angling  friends,  m 
work  on  the  same  subject,  by  Mr  Carrol,  published  by  Constable.    In  his  note  to  usy  he 
,  quotes  the  following  lines  from  Sir  Stqphen  Stanihurst : 

*'  Melodious  and  compacted  strains. 
Delight  the  ears  of  Tuscan  swains ; 
For  they  are  tausht,  and  can  well  see 
Their  beauty  and  hud-mastery : 
But  sunpler  Joys  avaQ  us  well. 
In  this  our  lonely  northern  deU ; 
And  shame,  I  say,  on  him  would  quarrel^ 
With  our  own  simple  mountain  caroL 
Lovers  DivciiisemeiUt  or  a  Long  Line  to  a  Deep  Pool,  Canto  IIV^ 

We  Mceived,  some  months  ago,  a  very  pretty  poem,  entitled  the  Tmutiad,  and  address- 
ed to  Mr  Dou§^  one  of  the  Sub-Libraiians  in  the  Advocate's  Library.  We  are  sorry 
that  this  poem  had  £edlen  out  of  the  wav*  sis  it.mi^t  have  been  advantageously  introduced 
as  a  sequel  to  the  artide  with  which  we  have  baited  the  tipof  our  own  hook  for  this  month  ; 
but  shah  certainly  insert  it  before  the  present  season  be  over.  Why,  by  the  way,  was  Mr 
Douglas  omitted  by  our  learned  friend,  in  his  enumeration  of  the  fivmous  fly-buskers  of 
Auld  Reekie. 

The  article  on  Lewdlyn  has  also  fallen  out  of  sight;  but  indeed  we  are  afraid  the  time 
for  inserting  it  has  rather  oone  by.  The  reviewer  must  excuse  us  for  once.  As  for  the 
novel,  although  there  is  not  much  display  of  character  in  it,  it  abounds  in  ingenious  inci- 
dent, and  must  give  much  amusement  to  all  those  who  are  fond  of  marble  covered  litera- 
ture :  it  is  for  above  the  common  run- 
Can  any  human  credulity  believe  that  we  are  serious  in  thinkins  meanly  of  the  Sup- 
PLEMEKT  ?  Not  at  all--quite  the  reverse..  We  onl^  think  Mr  Napier  no  great  shakes 
of  an  editor.    We  patronize  the  work  itself,  and  wish  it  every  success. 

It  is  quite  apinat  die  rule  to  review  periodical  publications ;  (by  the  way^  why  is  Mr 
Wsugh^  Review  so  hard  upon  poor  Colbum»  about  the  innocent  little  quackery  of  the 
Vampire  ?)  and  therefore  cannot  think  of  inserting  the  review  of  Enqrdopadia  E^ensis, 
published  by  Peter  HiU  and  Co.  The  license  of  a  notice  page  may,  however,  allow  us 
to  say,  ^t  this  is  a  very  wdl  executed  work,  and  may  perhaps,  in  the  end,  prove  a  very 
formidable  rival  to  most  of  its  more  bulky  predecessors  and  contemporaries.  We  patronize 
this  also,  and  approve  very  mudi  of  the  editor,  Dr  Millar,  who  is  a  man  of  sound  senae^ 
and  sound  information,  and  no  pretension. 

«  The  Devil  on  Two  Sticks  on  the  top  of  the  Ram's-hom,''  is  received.  Our  Ghugow 
friends  may  depend  upon  this  before  the  Autmnn  Circuit 

**  £t  tu  Bnite,"  (unlen  you  men!  yoiir  manners)  very  soon. 
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iErHeirt  Chemkal  PkUotofli9.^lit  the 
jeu  1812,  OSnttd,  ^  oekbnted  chemioal 
«|i]u]iMopher,  pabluhid  at  Berlin,  a  work  en- 
titled, ^  Aiuicht«der  Cheiniachen  Natur- 
gesetxe.**    Siiordy  after  its  publication  we 

•  bad  an  opportiimty  of  reading  it,  and  were 
struck  wttb  tiie  beauty  and  OK^;inality  of  the 
general  viewf  it  disclosed.    We  mentioned 

•  the  ddigfat  we  bad  experienced  in>the  study 
Otitis  beautiftd  work  to  4>De  of  onrxoun. 
^tiymen,  who  jnstlv  ranks  amongst  the 
.most  distinguisbed  cnemists.in  Europe,  but 

fimnd  he  had  been  prqudiced  against  it  by 
diiMieoos  repiesentatioDs  in  foreign  joninals. 
It  If,  therefore,  with  infinite  satiefoction 
that  we  find  it>  ia  nofF  brought  before  the 
•British  public  by  Dr  Thomson  in  a  manner 
rwoztlnr  its  high  merits.    In  the  last  num- 
ber or  the  Annate  of  Philosophy,  there  is  a 
.himinons   and   most .  interesting  view  of 
CBisted's  woriE,  but  we  regret  the  editor  has 
not  given  the  whole  sketch  in  the  same 
-  number.    .We  trust  that  ere  long  it  will  ap- 
.pear  is  an  Bngtish  dress,  not  ftom  the  pen 
»of  a  common  translator,  but  under  the  eye, 
or  from  the  hand,  of  D?  Thomson  himsel£ 
We  are  convinced  that  (Brsted's  views 
will  contribute,  in  a  very  eminent  degree, 
to  the  advancement  of  diemical  philosophy 
in  Great  Britun.    And  this,  indeed,  is  an 
e^ct  ardently  to  be  vrished  for,  as  this 
Tery  beautiful  science  is  at  present  much  dis- 
figured by  the  dull  and^  doudy  visions  of 
1  heavy  specohitors,  and  the  no  less  tiresome 
and  unmeaning  doings  of  the  apparatus  and 
per  cent,  hunters.* 

Murray  tm  Dew^  and  the  TenqtenUure  of 
.  the  iSm.— Mr  Murray,  the  chemist,  has  pub- 
lished, in  Dr  Thomson's  Annals  of  Philo- 
.  flophy,  the  following  observations  on  dew  and 

•  on  the  temperature  of  the  sea : 

On  the  5th  of  ^ast  month,  in  crossinff  the 
Bocfaetta  from  Genoa  to  Turin,  at  halNpast 

» seven  Vdoek,  A.  M.  with  a  stiU  atmosphere 
and  seitne  sky,  1  not^  the  following  ob- 
servation, which  cannot,  I  think,  be  ex- 
plained- in  any  otber  cway  than  upon. the 

•princi|de8  laid  down  by  Dr  Wdls.  The 
external  atmosphere  was  27"  Fahrr;  that 

•within  the  coach  54\  The  windows  had 
been  shut  for  a  considerable  time.  The  ex- 
terior surface  of  the  glass  was  dry,  the  inner 
coveted  with  a  thin  crust  oficct  though  ex- 
posed to  this  medium  of  M**  1  lowered  one 
of  the  side  windows  about  haif  an  indi ; 

•  this  had  the  effiect  of  causing  the  ice-to. <2t«- 
appear  veiy^hordy.  I  expUdn  the  pheno- 
menon m  the  fbUowing.manner:.The ex- 


•  tenor -sivface  of  the  glass  Tadiated.ca]oric  to 
.the  heavens  more  promptly  than  it  received 
the  warm,  impressions  nom  within,  in  con- 
sequence of  which,  tbe  rcspirable  vapour 
condensed  upon  the  inner  surface  passed  in- 
to the  state  of  ice.  On  admitting  the  exter- 
nal air,  a  current  was  estaUish^,  ami  dis 
ice  dissolved,  though  it  lowered  the  temper- 
ature considerably.  The  ball  of  the  mer- 
mometer  in  contact  with  the  ice  withm,.8tBl 
supported  a  temperature  of  /f4^  I  should 
add  ta  these,  (hat  no  ice  formed  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  front  windows,  and  these  were 
ovecshadowed  by  the  covert  of  the  cabriolet* 
Now  Dr^  Wells  has  clearly  proved  that -a 
doudy  sl^,  or  the  prevalence  of  winds,  are 
ciniimstanoes  .unfavourable  to  the  foi^na- 
tion  of  dem ;  and  that  an  agitated  atmos- 
phere, not  only  prevents  the  deposition  of 
dew  and  the  formation  of  hoar  frost,  ice,  &c 
but  dissolves  them  as  soon  as  formed. 

Dr  Davy*s  ingenious  researches  on  the 
temperature  of  the  sea  will  no  doubt  be  ap- 
preciated by  the  navigator.  By  this  account 
we  are  appri;Bed  of  the  approximation  of 
shoals  by  a  decrement  of  temperature.  This 
may  be  the  case  in  the  ocean,  but  circum- 
stances concur,  I  am  persuaded,'  to  modify 
this  law  as  applied  to  the  approach  to  land. 
.  I  kept  an  exact  register  of  the  temperature 
of  the  sea  on  my  passage  inm  the  Mull  of 
Galloway  to  Livei^xxd,  and  on  my  voyage 
from  Leghorn  to  Civita  Veochia ;  and  think 
I  have  clearly  proved  that  there  it  an  im" 
create  of  temperature  in. the  tea  o^  the 
moutht  of  rivert.  The -mean  of  14  obser- 
vations made  in  St  Geoige's  Channel  is 
52*8°.  On  approaching  N.W.  buoy,  the 
.Icmpenture  was  55°,  and  successively  to 
09°  Pahr.  as  we  a}^roached  the  river  Mer- 
sey :  here  .  we  were .  among  .tand-bimkt. 
Agam :  the  xemperatum  of  .the  Mediter- 
ranean continued  nearly  uniform  at  70*3** 
Fahr. ;  but  off  the  river  Ombrone,  in  Italy 
(even  10  miles  at  sea),  the  temperature 
rose  to  71*5°.  The  experiments  .were  made 
with  care,  and  frequently  repeated. 

Death  of  fIornemaHn,—Bttnti  von.Zadt 
has  publiiiied  an  account  of  the  death  m 
Freaerick  Homemann,  a  native  of  Hilde- 
sheim,  in  Lower  Saxony,  who  was  sent  by 
the  African  Association,  in  1797,  to  explore 
the  interior  of  Africa.  Many  of  our  readen 
will  recollect  the  interesting  papers  publish- 
ed by  the  African  Assodalton  nom  this  en- 
terprising traveller,  and  the  sanguine  hopes 
that  were  entertained  that  he  would  be  able 
to  penetrate  to  I'imbi^ctoo.     These  hopes 


*  The  upparattts  and«per  ctent;'  hunters  very  much  resemble,  in  many  things,  those 

.  gay  and  iqnooent  beings  who  roam  about  in  search  of  plants,  and  whose  ecstasies  qn 

the  discovery  of  a  we!^  on  a  particular  dunghill^  where  it  had  not  before  been  seen 

Jhj  muy  hotanittt  are  only  equalled  by  the  delight  of  the  chemitt,  on  his  inventiqg  a 

^ew  bend  for  a  tifoe,  or  a  novel  shaped  cork  for  a  bottle.  * 

Vol.  V.  .  « G 
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hare  tieen  \(ft^  Vkdnct.  The  following  is 
the  account  of  hk  deaths  eommuRicated  to 
Baroa  ton  Zach  i^  Captain  W.  H.  Smith. 
Ciiptain  Smttli,  having  sojoaraed  for  tome 
tin^e  at  the  eoiUl  «f  the  Dey  of  Trip  ili,  for- 
med an  «:quaintano6  with  the  Bey  of  Fez^ 
tuuH  a  man  of  much  good  sense,  woo  had 
lately  arrived  from  Mour^ook.  Among 
other  interuating  communicaiioM  respeetiDg 
the  interior  of  Africa,  he  informed  Capt 
Smkh  that  about  16  yean  ago  he  had  trav- 
eBed  with  Homemannaod  his  oompanion.* 
They  wished  to  return  ftom  Tnpoli  to 
Fecaan  widi  the  design  of  making  their 
iray  eouth  as  far  as  the  Niger,  and  then  to 
go  fldong  that  river  as  far  as  Timbuctoo. 
But  Homemann  was  leixed  with  a  fever, 
in  ooosequence  of  having  drank  stagnant 
water  in  too  great  abuo^inoe  after  a  very 
fatiguing  journey.  He  died  soon  after, 
'  ttod  was  buried  at  Auoalus.  His  oompa- 
nite  continued  his  journey,  but  feU  ill  at 
iHoarca,  where  he  stopped  in  the  house  of  a 
Tiipdi  merdiant.  Attempting  to  proceed 
«n  nis  journey  before  being  completely  re- 
covered, he  had  a  relapse,  and  died  at  Tim- 
buctoo. 

Captain  Smi&  adds,  that  he  was  informed 
by  the  Pasha  that  aU  the  tStcXB  of  Home- 
mann, consisting  in  books,  raamiscriptB, 
instruments,  domes,  send  several  large  seal- 
ed letters,  had  been  sent  by  the  Dey  of 
Fezaan  to  Tripoli  to  be  deposited  with  the 
British  consuL  There  is  a  possibility,  there- 
fore, that  the  researches  of  this  enterprising 
but  unfintunate  traveller  may  ^et  be  reco- 
vered.   <Jour.  de  Phys.  Izxxvii.  474.) 

IFoti^Wtr.— The  most  active  and  most 
acute  of  modem  chemists,  Berzelius,  has 
just  published  the  foUonnng  analysis  of  Ae 
mineral  named  Wavellit& 
Alumina,  ....  S5*35 
Phosphoric  add,  ,        .       ;83^ 

Fhiozicadd,        ....       2-06 

Lime, 0*50 

Oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,       .      1*95 
•  Water,       .....     26-90 

99-46 
JSudase* — Bcrzdius  has  just  published 
the  following  analysts  of  Euclase : 
Silica,  .  .  •  43-32 

^umina,         •  .  90-56 

\;iucina,  .  .  .         21-78 

Oxide  of  iron,  .  .  2*22 

Oxide  of  tin,  .  .        .        0-70 


CMay 


98-58 

Cf^AifofrJ/f.— .Some  years   ago,    -Count 

Bouinon  named  a  mineral  in  honour  of 

Dr  Crichton  of  Petersburgh.      Berzetius 

finds  it  to  be  a  variety  of  titanitic  iron  ore. 

Slareh-^uffor  ,fenncnied.^^A>ea  readers 

know  that  siigar  has  been  made  artifidaBy 

by.  the  action  of  sulphuric  add  on  starch. 

'  Sugar  thus  made  is  found  to  be  fermentable 

tike  any  vei^etable  saccharine  matter.    Ois- 


eolved  in  mtOxt,  boiled  with  hi^  and 
treated  like  malt  worts,  it  yields  a  li^it* 
brisk,  and  pleasant  beverage,  and  of  a 
strength  proportioned  to  the  sdution  em^ 
ployisd. 

P&UOo  SHgttr,»-^lM»  aocounts  fnm 
Sweden  state,  that  in  many  parts  of  that 
kingdom,  "  diey  now  extract  sugar  from 
potato  starch.  It  is  calculated  that  240 
pounds  yield  forty  of  Muscovado  sugaiw 

Subterranean  Garden  and  naturai  H<4*' 
Bed^—K  curious  account  of  a  subtcnansous 
garden,  formed  at  the  bottom  of  the  Percy 
Main  Pit,  Newcastle,  by  the  furnace  keep* 
er,  was  commumcated  to  tfie  last  Genem 
<tuaiterly  Meeting  of  the  Caledonian  Hor- 
tieultural  Society,  in  a  letter  from  Mr  Bald, 
coal  ffiginiw  of  ABoa.  The  plants  are 
fofmed  m  the  bottom  of  the  mue  by  the 
li^ht  and  ndiant  heat  of  an  open  fire 
constantly  maintained  for  the  sake  of  ven- 
tilatiflH-»-The  same  letter  eontained  an  ac 
count  of  an  e^ensive  natural  hot*-bed  near 
Dudley  in  Stafibrdshire,  which  is  heated  by 
means  of  the  slow  combustion  of  the  coal  at 
some  depth  below  the  surface.  From  this 
natural  hot-bed  a  gardener  raises  annually 
crops  of  difi^ent  kinds  of  culinary  v^eta* 
bles,  which  are  earlier  by  some  weeks  thaa 
those  in  the  surrounding  gardens  where  the 
subterranGan  heat  does  not  operate. 

Voyage*  cf  Diaccvery^^l^'Yus  Russian  go» 
vemment  is  fitting  out  two  expeditions  for 
sdcntific  researches  in  remote  seas.  Each 
will  consist  of  two  ships;  one  of  them  is 
designed  to  make  discovertes  towards  the 
North  Pole.  Above  sixty  offieeks  of  Ae 
Impenal  Navy  haveapplied  to  the  Minister 
of  the  Marine  requesting  to  be  employed  on 
this  service. 

Steam-Boat^-^PL  trial  was  made  at  Milan 
on  the  19th  of  February,  with  a  boat  on  a 
new  construction,  which  moves  either  wtlh 
or  against  the  stream,  by  means  of  jnaciii- 
oery,  vrithent  the  sid  of  oars  or  steam, 
moved  by  the  power  of  six  men,  oanyinga 
load  of  one  half  its  ijwn  wei^t,  which  is 
stated  to  have  answered  every  expectatioD. 
We  cannot,  for  want  of  snffident  data, 
make  any  proper  estimate  of  the  supposed 
advanta^  gained  bv  this  constructioB, 
being  ndtluy  informed  of  «he  load  moved, 
nor  of  the  velodty,  but  of  the  power  ap- 
plied— ax  men. 

New  Add  of  Svlphurj^^JGay-Lnsaac  tfnd 
WdUier-  have  discovered  a  new  add  com- 
bination of  sulphur  and  oxygen  interme- 
diate between  sulnhureus  and  suli^razie  add, 
to  which  they  have  given  the  name  ^f 
sulphuiiu  add.  If  wecodsidersulphfuous 
•add  -M  «  compound  of  four  volumes  euK 
phur  and  four  volumes  loygen  gas,  vul«- 
phuric  add  wiU  be  a  compound  of  four  vo- 
lumes sulplmr  and  six  volumes  oxygen. 
Hence  it  is  probable,  that  this  intermediate 
acid  win  be  a  compound  of  four  volumes 
sulphtir  4-  five  volumes  oxygen. 


*  Probably  Joseph  Frendenboui^  -a  C^tiuoan  Mab*mtfiaii»  wb^m  Uonxmaim  bal 
lUken  into  his  «ernoe  "as -fui  «itei|>]fdtei» 


isi».3 
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The  ni^lnfan  add  n  obtained  by  pats* 
ing  a  cunvnt  at  sulplMiious  add  gas  ovcv 
the  blade  eiiide«fiiiaDganciek  Acombina* 
tbn  cakes  |daee  s  the  exeeM  of  the  oxide  of 
maiiganese  is  Kyaiated  by  diflolf ing  the 
■nlphurinate  of  mangnneae  in  water.  Caua* 
licbarytes pnedpitaifa  the mangiesf,  and 
forms  with  the  solphiirin  add  a  very  soluble 
aah.  which  dn^aiaUtKs  regularly,  like  the 
aittate  or  munate  of  bairtes.  Sulphuri- 
tete  of  barytes  being  thus  obtained,  tulphu- 
m  add  is  cautiously  added  to  the  solution, 
vhidi  tfaniva  down  the  baiytea,  and  leavea 
the  sulpbonn  add  in  the  water.  This  acid 
9iay  be  eencenfrated  ?ery  eondderably  with- 
outanylossb 

iVev  am^foimd  of  Oxygen  and  Hydro* 
^nk— .Tbenaid.  in  die  oouiie  of  his  espe- 
nnems  on  the  oxygenized  adds,  &c.  is 
ettted  to  have  {daesd  beyond  a  doubt  the 
oisfeence  of  a  new  compound  of  oxygen 
and  hydrogen,  eonaisting  of  two  atoms  of 
oxygen  and  one  of  hydrogen.  It  is  a  fluid 
Ian  vohuile  than  water,  and  soluble  in  it  in 
any  proportion :  hence  it  may  be  obtained 
ncaziy  free  ftom  that  liquid  by  pladng  the 
mixture  under  the  ncdver  of  an  air*pump 
with  snlphnriradd.  When  soMrated  from 
water  anid  concentrated  as  mucn  aapoesible, 
its  sp.  gr.  1-417.  It  destroys  or  whitens  all 
•cgaoic  sobetancefc  When  a  drop  of  it  is 
allowed  to  fall  1900  the  oxide  of  sdvei»  the 
oiide  is  deeompoced,  with  expkision,  and 
often  with  omission  of  light 

Gemumy^'-^ii  new  Quartedy  Joomal  ia 
Just  commenced  at  Lcipdc,  under  the  title 
of  "  Hermes,  or  Critical  Journal  1^  lAtext^ 
pan.''  The  editor  is  Professor  Krug.  The 
iolkiwing  aie  mentioned  as  a  £sw  of  the  sub« 
jects  discussed  in  the  first  number:  The 
German  Cathdio  Church,  and  its  rdations 
with  the  Court  of  Rome. — Upon  the  Union 
of  the  two  Protestant  Churches  On  the 
fimns  of  the  Aimed  Force  of  Germanv,  with 
partindsr  reference  to  the  Landwehr  Sys- 
tem.— On  the  Freedom  of  the  Press,  and 
the  strongly  expressed  feeling  of  the  age  for 
Bepresentative  Constitution8.-»On  the  New 
Tnmdation  of  Shakspeare,  by  Voss. — Sir 
Robert  Wilson  on  the  1  )anger  which  threaten 
xa  from  the  power  of  Russia.— -On  the  Bri- 
tish Expediutm  to  the  North  Pole. 

Another  Qnarteily  Journal,  also  publish- 
ed at  Ldpzic,  by  D^  Ascher,  under  the  sin- 
gular title  of  ''  The  Hawk,*'  (Der  Falke) 
is  now  at  its  third  number.  Both  these 
jouomals  appear  to  be  formed  upon  the  plan 
<Mf  tlie  Edmbuigh  and  Quarterly  Reviews. 

France^'i^Mi  Charles  Pougens,  of  the  In- 
stitute, (Royal  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and 
BeUes  Lettres)  .has  just  publi^ed  a  speci- 
men of  two  important  Philological  works,  in 
the  compodtion  of  which  he  has  been  occu- 
pied more  than  forty  years  $  the  first,  Trmor 
de$  Oriffinu  de  Im  langtte  Fran^iim;^  6  vols 
iulio,  and  an  abridgment  in  S  vols  4to; 
an<i  the  second,  DkHonavre  Grammatical 
rauoroHc  de  h  langue  FranqaUe,  4  vols  folio. 
The  spcdmen  which  he  has  published  com* 


piisei  fifty  artidca  in  the  ftittlneektieraor 
the  Alphabet,  and  indudea  the  fitUowing 
words,  Allemande,  AUeu^  AUmtUe^  Ama* 
zone,    AmboMmdeur^    ifiMMiiit,   BaehaXkr^ 
Barbacan^  Borde^  B^oi^  Boktine^  Bont-* 
tok%  Carroutel,  Canchanar^U^oni*',  Cnbe^ 
Cygae,  Czau  &c.    It  would  be  difficult  t(»> 
give  an  idea  of  the  piofimdity  of  learning 
and  variety  of  research,  which  this  woric 
displays,  and  whidi  are  only  equalled  by 
the  author's  extreme  modesty.   .But  there 
are  circumstances  in  his  personal  history 
which  are  exceedingly  inteeesting,  and  add 
another  proof  to  tbiMe  already  in  existence, 
that  the  deprivation  of  one  of  the  senses,  in- 
stead of  depressing,  haa,  to  certuB  minds, 
the  efi*ect  of  invigorating  the  mental  &cul« 
ties.    Mr  Pougens  is  now  in  hia  sixty-fijurtb 
year.    *'  Deprived,*'  si^s  be  in  his  prefiue* 
"  entiidy  of  sight  since  I  was  twenty-three 
years  of  age,  eighteen  months  after  I  had 
commenced  at  Rome,  my  Tre$or  dee  owU 
gmce  de  langue  Fran^aue,  the  difficultiea 
which  I  had  to  overcome  have  not  suspended 
my  labours ;  I  thought  for  means  for  8ur« 
mounting  them,  which  was  better  than  giv- 
ing way  to  them  without  a  struj^e.     I  will 
even  confess,  that  in  the  midst  of  my  phi* 
lohigiral  researches,  I  composed  several  phi- 
losc^cal  works,  and  others  of  pure  amuse- 
ment, which  I  shall  some  day  publish*  The 
calamitiea  of  the  Revolution  subsequently 
wore  out  a  part  of  my  life,  obliging  me  to 
employ  the  greater  part  of  my  time  in  oc- 
cupations disagreeable  to  a  man  of  letters* 
who  must  conader  every  employment  inters 
fering  with  his  habitual  labours  as  a  painfiil 
tax,  an  afflicting  oontzariety.     Havinjj^  over- 
come the  first  obstacles  which  destiny 
posed  to  me,  I  was  necesntated  to  ti! 
over  the  last  also,  and  I  have  done  so. 
**  If  the  years  which  have  rolled  over  my 
head,  and  my  strength  worn  out  by  petaek* 
veranoe,  and  by  my  long  and  painful  la- 
bours, should  prevent  me  from  jputtiog  ths 
lastlettenof  my  two  great  works  mtoaum 
fit  for  publication,  I  have  consols^tiontor 
this  involuntary  interruption;  for  my  labour 
would  not   suffb;      Mr  Theodore  Lorin. 
member  of  several  academies,  my  frioid* 
and  my  best  pupil,  whom  I  have  fiirmed 
during  twenty-four  years,  will  supply  my 
pUu^e  to  advantage.    1  know  no  man  who* 
to  mere  modesty  unites  more  sagadty  of  rd» 
search,  more  real  knowledge^  and  a  belftt 
judgment:  he  has  deeplv  studied  a  great 
number  of  languages,  una  is  thoroughly  iob* 
bued  with  my  pxindples ;  to  these  advan- 
tages he  joins  the  habit  of  labour ;  he  wiB 
imitate  me,  and  not  be  disheartened  by  dif- 
ficulties." 

French  Drama.-^tB  the  course  of  the 
year  1818  there  were  brought  out  at  Paiie 
one  hundred  and  thirty-four  new  pieces  1 
the  Bt/yal  Academy  iif  Music  gave  two 
operas  ud  three  ballets ;  the  Theatre  Fran* 
^i«,  seven  comedies ;  Feydeau^  deven 
comic-operas :  Favart^  twenty-two  come- 
dies ;  Va\*daf\lky  twenty-two  comedies,  his- 
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iMicU  tncli,  vilidmiki,  aneodotes,  renews, 
Ac  &e. ;  the  VarUUi^  tventy-five  pieces  of 
dafftnai  deKripdons ;  PorU  Si  Martin, 
Uuvteen  mdodiaiiias,  comedies,  or  v»id^ 
viOe ;  £a  GaM<^  fimrteen  ;.L*ilfnM^,  ten  ; 
and  the  Olympic  Cbciw  (shut  a  gxeat  put 
of  the  vesr)  five  pantomines. 

Of  these  hundred  and  thixty-limr  novel. 
ties,  not  fifteen  remain  upon  uie  repettozy, 
and  there  are  not  four  which  deserve  to  re- 
main there. 

M.  Belzonk — This  celebrated  character, 
#hose  death  has  been  announced  in  some  of 
the  newspapers*  is,  acoordii^;  to  the  latest 
aooountai  at  lliebes,  with  Lord  Belmore, 
actively  cmj^loyed  in  asnsting  his  Lordship 
in  antiquarian  researches.  One  hundred 
Arabs  are  constantly  in  die  pay  of  Lord 
Belmore. 

New  iiteriL^A  New  Volcanic  Island 
fias  been  raised  among  the  Aleutian  IslandSt 
not  fiir  from  Unalaschka.  lliis  phenome- 
non appeared  in  die  midst  of  a  storm,  at- 
tended by  flames  and  smoke.  After  tfae'seft 
was  calmed,  a  boat  was  sent  from  Unalasch-- 
ka,  with  twenty  Russian  hunters,  who  land- 
ed on  this  island,  June  1st,  1B14l  They* 
found  it  fiiU  of  crevices  and  pfecipices.  The 
surface  was  cooled  to  tlie  depth  of  a  few 
yards,  but-below  that-  depth  it  was  still  hot. 
No  water  was  on  any  part  of  it  The  va- 
pours dsing  Iron  it  were  not  injurious,  and 
the  sea-lions  had  begun  to  take  up  their  re- 
sidence on  it.  Anotter  visit-was  paid  to  it 
in  1H15 ;  its  height  was  then  diminished. 
It  IS  about  two  miles  in  length ;  they  have 
given  it  the  name  of  Bogushiw. 

Grots  made  into  Ropes, — Experiments 
luive  been  made  at  Portsmouth  on  the  ap- 
nlicatioo  of  a  grass,  a  common  product  of 
Mew  Zealand,  to  die  manufacture  nX  large 
and  smdl  ropes,  of  whidi  »  fiivourable  re- 
port has  been  given.  The  grass  is  strong, 
pliable,  and  very  sitty  in  its  nature,  and 
may  be  cut  thrice  a-year.  It  may  be 
brought  into  thii  country  at  the  estimated 
price  of  eight  pornids  per  ton,  or  about  one- 
seventh  the  pnce  of  hemp. 

New  Medkuu-^lht  account  in  die  fifUi 
volume  of  the  Medico*Chinirgical  Trsusac- 
tions,  of  the  efficacy  of  the  Pyrola  Umbel- 
lata,  a  plant  which  grows  in  the  Perie  woods 
of  Canada,  as  a  tonic  and  diuredc,  has  led 
10  the  importation  id  a  coni>idenU>le  quanti- 
m  It  has  long  bem  considered  by  the  in- 
sane as  a  yaluable  medicine,  and  ii  called 
in  the  Chippaway  language,  Weesaecabuk, 
or  Wencseebuk  Neebofa ;  meaningy  medi« 
one-leaves. 

Tk€  Mammoth. — Aoooonts  from  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi  state,  that  the  Mam- 
moth hsaactSBlly  been  diaoovercd  in  exist- 
ence, in  the  western  deserto  of  North  Ame- 
rica. According  to  the  descriptions  given 
of  it,  this  colossus  of  the  animal  kingdom  is 
not  carnivorous;  it  lives  oniregetaUes,  but 
norepardculazly  on  a  certain  species  of  tree. 


of  which  it  eats  the  leaves,  die  bnk,  end 
sometimes  even  the  trunk.  It  never  hca' 
down,  and  sleeps,  leaning  for  support,  a*' 
gainst  a  tree:  It  has  rather  the  shape  of  »• 
wild  boar  than  of  an  elephant,  andis  fif^eea- 
feet  high.  Ho  body  is  covered  by  a  hairy 
skin,  and  he  has  no*honL-~rafiocV«  Jbvr-» 
n»L 

By  die  latest  cstimMe,  the  popuLition  of 
the  Danish  StMes  is  now  1,802,000  souls  ;: 
vis.  in  Denmark,  1,100,000 ;  in  the  Duchiea* 
of  HMwick  and  Holstein,  fi80,000;  m 
Lanenburg,  SO.OOO ;  in  Iceland  and  the 
Faroe  Isbnds,.  52,000. 

Cow-^por.— .The  cow-pox  has  been  lon^ 
known  in  Persia  by  the  Eliaats,  or  wander-*, 
iag  tribes.  A  Mr  Bruce  made  very  paiti- 
auar  in^uiriesTmong'several  difliacnt  tiibe» 
who  visit  Bnnshiie  in  the  winter  to  sdl 
the  produce  of  their  flocks;  such  as  < 
rues,  butter,  cheese,  &e. ;  andevcry  I 
at  least  six  or  seven  diflloent  tribes,  uni* 
foimly  told  him,  that  the  people  who  are 
empk^ed  to  nulk  the  cattle  csi^ght  a  dis- 
ease, whidl^  after  once  having  ud,  they 
were  j^eedy  safb  f^om  the  small  pnx ;  tiuit 
this  disease  was  prevalent  among  te  cows, 
and  shewed  itself  particukriy  on  the  teats  7 
but  that  it  was  more  prevalent  among,  and' 
more  frequendy  caught  from,  the  sheep. 

SlAm  €f  the  RMftoceros. — It  qipearsfhxn 
some  experiments  made  lately  in  India,  that 
the  skin  of  the  Rhinoceros  wUl  resist  a  mus- 
ket shot,  thou^  fired  fkom  a  piece  at  a» 
short  distance  only.  These  experiinents 
were  made  on  the  body  of  an  individual* 
which  had  been  of  great  size,  and  very  crfd.- 
It  was  killed  near  Givalpara,  on  the  bordem 
of  the  Asam  ooontry.  The  number  of  them 
in  those  parte  is  immense.  The  Bonram* 
pouter  is  sometimes  so  covered  by  them  that 
diough  neariy  a  league  acnca,  the  smaUesT 
vessel  cannot  find  room  to  pass. 

Supplement  to  the  number  of  books  pub* 
lidiea  m  France  during  the  year  ISld.  Seer 
our  last  Number,  page  103. 

Grammar,  •  •  •  •  5T 
Philology,            .            .            .118 

Criddsm  and  Rhetoric,        •         .  12 

Archeology  and  Coins,        •          .  23 

Eloquence,        ....  35 

Dramatic  Art  and  Poetry,          .  IBS 

Misoellimeous  Poetry,         .         .  233 

Novels,        .....  75 

LUenuy  Miscellanks^ 

Sdect  and  Con^ete  Works,       •  208 

Literary  History,  .  .  .  2S 
Bibliogiliphy,                              .136 

Paindng,  Sculpture,  Engmving,  Ac  41 

Architecture           •           •         •  14 

MiisiCy           •           •           •        •  7 

llflO 
To  be  added  from  page  108,    178a 


Total, 
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f61^:  J  Work$  Breparingfar  FMkaHm. 

Lbtm  fiom  NeiUm, — Some  ezperanents 
aD  tbc  pMMcatioB  of  Mimd  and  threid  ftom 
the  floi  of  nettles,  have  been  made  htfely 
in  Irdaad.  The  thread,  in  colour,  strength, 
and  fineneiB,  was  eqnal,  if  not  soperior,  to 
lliat  obtained  from  flax,  and  the  linen  had 
the  appearance  of  conunon  gray  linen» 

Nev  iicM-— A  new  Testable  acid,  en- 
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titled  Soibic  Acid,  has  been  diseavwed,  t» 
which  the  above  name  has  been  given,  in 
consequence  of  its  being  ibund  in  Uie  gieate 
est  abundance  in  the  mountain-ash,  and, 
we  pRsome,  other  varieties  of  sorbL  I« 
dims  very  materiaUy  from  the  malic  add; 
but  experiments  have  not  sufficiently  deter* 
mined  its  peculiar  propertiea. 

Enratum  in  Last  Number — In  psge  101,  top  of  second  column,  line  1st,  for  Magazine 
iJibraryt  read  Mazarine  Library, 
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Sir  W.  GeU,  whose  dsssical  and  antiqua- 
rian attainments  are  well  known,  has  for 
aevenl  years  past  been  emj^yed  on  a 
**  DeecnpdoQ  of  Greece,'*  of  which  the 
highest  expectations  are  formed.  The  au- 
tlwr  is  at  present  at  Naples,  pursuing  his 
laborious  task  with  the  most  unwearied  in- 
dustry* 

The  fourth  volume  of  Mr  Dibdin*s  Tv- 
pographical  Andquities,  will  appear  on  the 
Istof  June. 

A  Translation  of  Volney*s  Researches  on 
Andcnt  History,  Sacred  and  Profane,  ia 
two  8vo  volumes.  It  is  written  in  the  man' 
ner  of  the  *^  Ruins  (^  fiminres.'* 

An  octavo  edition  of  Pictet's  Tbeologia 
Christiana. 

Walks  in  Irehmd ;  by  the  late  J.  B. 
Trotter,  Secretary  to  Mr  Fox. 

A  Befutation  will  shortly  be  published  of 
the  dsims  of  the  late  Sir  Philip  Frandsv 
iLB.  to  be  considered  the  author  of  the  Let- 
ten  of  Junius  $  by  Charles  M.  Chalmers, 
Esq.  A.M. 

The  Eatomolo^'s  Pocket  Companionf 
containing  an  introduction  to  the  knowledge 
of  British  Insects,  with  the  modem  method 
of  arranging  the  classes  Crustacea,  mjrriapo- 
da,  gliders,  mites,  and  insects,  accoroing  to 
their  affinities  and  structure,  after  the  sys- 
tem of  Dr  Leachr  and  an  expUnation  of  the 
terms  used  in  entomology ;  by  George  L»> 
mouelle. 

A  New  Version  of  some  of  the  Epistles 
of  St  Paul,  %nd  of  the  Epistle  of  St  James, 
in  a  cheap  and  unostentatious  form. 

Popular  Observations  on  the  diseases  in- 
ddent  to  literary  and  sedentary  persons, 
with  hints  for  dieir  prevention  and  cure ;  by 
W.  A.  Pearkes,  Member  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege  of  Surgeons. 

Biograplncal  Illustrations  of  the  County 
of  Worcester,  written  from  original  com- 
munications t^  Mr  Chambers,  author  of 
the  Histories  or  Malvern  and  Worcester. 

A  Bibliographical,  ^  Antiquarian,  and 
Picturesque  Tour  in  Normandy,  France, 
and  Germany ;  by  tlie  Rev.  J.  F.  Dibdin, 
in  three  super-royal  octavo  volumes  ;  to 
range  with  the  Bibliographical  Decameron  ; 
and  to  be  published  b)r  subscription,  and  to 
be  ready  Ibr  delivery,  in  the  latter  end  of 


1820,  or  the  spring  of  1821.  The  iEde* 
Althorpianze,  it  is  expected,  will  appear 
about  the  same  time. 

First  Impressions,  in  a  Tour  upon  the 
Continent  in  tiie  summer  of  1818 ;  by  Me* 
rianne  BaiUie,  8vo. 

An  edition  of  Or  Zouch*s  works,  in  two 
vols  8vo,  by  the  Rev.  F.  Wrangham. 

The  Court  of  England  in  1626 ;  being  a 
translation  of  Mardial  Bassompierre's  Ac- 
count of  his  Embassy  to  London,  with  notes 
and  commentaries. 

The  kte  Mr  John  Gifibrd  left  nearly 
finished  for  press,  an  Abridgement  of  Black* 
stone's  Commentaries,  adapted  to  the  um 
of  public  schools,  and  to  the  convenience  of 
students  in  general,  which  is  now  preparing 
for  publication. 

A  Translation  of  Chaussier  on  **  Coun- 
ter-poisons, rendered  intelligible  to  thoso 
who  have  not  studied  the  Curative  Art,*' 
with  numerous  notes ;  by  iMr  John  Murray. 

Mr  J.  G.  Mansibrd  will  shortly  publish 
Researches  into  the  Nature  and  Causes  of 
Epilejpsy,  as  connected  with  the  physiology 
of  ammal  life,  and  muscular  motion,  with 
cases,  illustrative  of  a  new  and  successful 
method  of  treatment. 

A  Splendid  Credo  of  Sebastian  Bach,  a 
MS.  never  before  printed,  is  preparing  for 
press,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr 
Samuel  Wesley. 

Dr  Busby  has  announced  a  General  His- 
tory of  Music,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
present,  in  2  vols  Svo. 

Mr  Richard  Taylor  is  preparing  for  pub- 
lication three  Maps,  upon  a  new  plan,  of 
the  Sites  of  all  the  religious  Houses,  Cd- 
Iq^es,  Hospitals,  &c.  within  the  diocese  of 
Norwich,  previous  to  the  dissolution  of 
monasteries.  They  will  be  accompanied  by 
a  copious  reference,  and  will  contain  arms 
of  religious  houses,  and  much  additional 
information. 

Mr  O'Reilly,  author  of  a  work  on  Green- 
land and  the  Arctic  Seas,  is  preparing  some 
Observations  on  CoIonizatioiL 

A  novel,  called  the  Mystery  of  the  Ab- 
bey, or  the  Widow^s  Fireside. 

An  Epitome  of  Scripture  History,  or  a 
brief  narration  of  the  principal  facts  and 
events  recorded  in  the  Scriptures  of  tlie  Old 
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TeifamenUt  with  obfervatsooi ;  to  which 
irtll  be  added,  historidd  questitms,  doign* 
cd  as  exereisesfor  young  poaons;  by  Jo* 
aeph  Waid. 

The  life  of  8ir  Thomai  Bemaid,  Bart  x 
by  the  Rev.  James  Baker,  his  nephew  and 
executor* 

A  new  edition,  corrected  throughout,  of 
Grey's  Memoria  Teehnica ;  to  which  will 
be  lidded,  Lowe*6  Table  of  Mnemonics. 

A  Narrative  of  the  Sofierings  and  Fate 
of  the  Expedition  to  the  Rivers  Orinoco, 
and  Apure,  in  South  America;  by  6.  Hip* 
pisley,  Esq.  late  Colonel  of  the  first  Vene- 
zuelan Hussars,  with  portraits  and  a  map, 
8vo. 

Journal  of  an  Expedition  over  part  of  the 
(hitherto)  Terra  incognita  of  Australasia; 
by  John  Oxley,  Esq.  with  a  map  and  plates, 
in  4to. 

A  Memoir  and  Notice  of  a  Chart  of  Ma- 
dagascar, by  Lidet  Geoffirey,  4to. 

Nearly  ready.  Travels  in  Nubia,  and  the 
interior  of  North- Eastern  Africa,  by  T.  L. 
Burckhardt. 

Memoirs  of  die  Life»  Ministry,  and  Re* 
ligtous  Connexions  of  the  late  Rev.  Benja- 
mm  Indiam  of  Aberford,  in  Yorkdiire. 

The  first  part  of  die  second  volume  of 
Mr  Dallaway*s  History  of  Western  Sussex. 

A  Volume  of  Poems,  founded  on  the 
Events  of  the  War  of  the  Peninsula,  writ- 
ten dming  its  progress  and  after  its  conclu- 
sion ;  by  the  Wife  of  an  Officer  (now  on 
half  pay)  who  served  in  its  campaigns,  will 
soon  appear. 

County  Biography ;  or,  the  Lives  of  Emi- 
nent ana  Remarkable  Characters,  bom  or 
long  resident  in  the  coundes  of  Essex,  Suf- 
folk, and  Norfolk,  embellished  with  about 
150  portraits,  and  intended  to  accompany 
the  **  Excursions**  through  those  coundes. 

The  First  Number  of  a  Condnuadoti  to 
Richardson's  copies  of  rare  Granger  Por- 
traits. 

Sunday  School,  and  other  Anecdotes,  Ca- 
techedcal  Exercises,  &c.  by  Geoige  RusselL 

A  Letter  to  the  Author  of  Junius,  with 
his  Vizor  up,  by  a  Cambridge  Graduate, 

A  Cridcal  Examination  of  that  part  of  Mr 
Bentham*s  Church  of  Knglandism  which  re- 
lates to  the  Church  Catechism,  by  the  Rev. 
H.  J.  Rose,  A.B. 

A  Statisdcal  Account ;  or.  Parochial  Sur- 
vey of  Ireland,  by  William  Shaw  Mason. 

Karl  Osric,  a  romance,  from  the  pen  of 
Mrs  Isaacs,  will  shortly  appear. 

Tales  of  Night,  in  rhyine,  wiU  speedily 
be  published  ;  comprising  Bothwell,  Second 
Nuptials,  the  Exile,  and  the  Devil  on  She- 
alsden  Pike ;  by  die  Audior  of  '♦  Night," 
a  descriptive  poem. 

It  is  proposed  to  publish  by  subscription, 
a  work,  called  die  Complete  London  Trades- 
man; or  a  Tread  se  on  the  Rationale  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  as  now  carried  on  in 
the  City  and  Port  of  London. 

A  Free  Trade  Esscndal  to  the  Welfare  of 
Great  Britian ;  by  Mr  John  Clay. 
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A  Versian  of  the  (ldalido»  Voiiow  of 
Ariosto,  by  W.  Stewart  Rose,  author  of  the 
Travels  in  the  North  of  Italy,  is  in  pre- 
paration. 

London  before  the  great  Fire;  with  • 
Series  of  Egravings,  with  Historical  and 
Topographical  Descripdoni. 

Augustus  and  Addin»^  or  the  Monk  of 
St  Bemardine,  a  romance,  by  C.  D.  Haynes. 

Oesario  Rosalba,  or  the  Oath  of  Ven- 
geance, a  romance,  by  Ann  of  Swansea, 

The  Vestriad,  a  mock  heroic  poem,  by 
the  Author  of  the  Banquet,  a  poem  ;  and 
the  Deserter,  a  poem  ;  embellisbed  with  4 
highly  finished  engravings. 

Tmrty  Views  in  Islington  and  Penton- 
ville,  engnved  under  the  direction  of  Mp 
Charles  ^e,  from  original  drawings  by  Au- 
gustus Pugin ;  acconopanied  with  Historical 
and  Descriptive  Sketches  of  each  subject; 
by  W.  Brayley,  author  of  the  History  and 
Antiquides  of  WesUninster  Abbey. 

The  Rev.  Mr  Nolan*s  Polyglbtt  Gram- 
mar,  in  Ladn,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Chaldee, 
Syriach,  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  German* 
and  Modem  Greek. 

Travels  in  various  Countries  of  the  East, 
being  a  Condnuadon  of  Memoirs  relating  to 
European  and  Asiatic  Turkey :  by  Robert 
Walpole,  M.A. 

An  Interesting  TaTe  for  Youdi ;  by  Mr 
Sullivan,  enddS  the  Recluse,  or  the  Her- 
mit of  Windermere. 

Kenilworth  (llustrated,  or  the  History  of 
the  Casde,  Priory,  and  Church  of  Kenil«^ 
worth ;  containing  Sir  William  Dugdale*8 
Account  of  those  Edifices  ;  widi  additkmsv 
and  a  description  of  their  present  state  from 
minute  investigation ;  1  vol.  4to. 

Mr  J.  Goodwin,  veterinary  surgeon  to 
the  Prince  Regent,  will  shordy  publish  an- 
Account  of  the  various  Modes  of  Shoeing 
Horses,  employed  by  different  nations,  in 
Svo,  with  plates. 

Sketches,  descriptive  of  Italy  in  1816  and 
1817 ;  with  an  Account  of  Travels  in  xn- 
rious  parts  of  France  and  Smteerland,  in 
3  vols,  foolscap  Svo. 

A  Journal  to  Persia,  in  the  suite  of  the 
Imperial  Russian  Embassy  in  the  year 
1817;  by  Moritz  de  Kotzebue»  is  in  the 
press. 

Dr  Bateman  is  preparing.  Reports  on 
the  Weather  and  Diseases  of  London,  from 
1804  to  1816  inclusive;  comprising  practi- 
cal remarks  on  their  causes  and  treatment, 
and  preceded  by  an  historical  view  of  the 
state  of  health  and  disease  in  the  metropolis 
in  former  times ;  in  which  the  extraordina- 
ry improvement  in  point  of  salubrity  which 
it  has  undergone,  the  changes  in  the  cha- 
racters of  the  seasons  in  this  respect,  and 
the  causes  of  these,  are  traced  to  the  pre- 
sent time. 

Hints  to  Mothers,  on  the  education  of 
their  children  in  early  age. 

Iskander,  or  die  Hero  of  Epirus  s  by  A. 
Spencer. 
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Worki  Frepating^Jor  ^lOieaHtm, 


Scenes  from  Hialoiy ;  As  CMl  Wan  of 

GieDnda,  &c  by  the  author  of  Modem 


A  Roownee  on  the  flafaject  of  Robin 
nooda 

Pkinc^lei  of  Elocution ;  containing  nu- 
nerous  RiUes,  Observations,  and  Exercises 
on  pronimciation,  pauses^  inflections,  and 
cmphasn;  also  copious  extracts  in  prose 
ana  verse,  aJculated  to  assist  the  teacher 
and  improve  the  pupil  in  reading  and  redta- 
tion,  ISmo* 

An  Essay  on  the  Holy  Eucharist,  or  a 
refutation  of  the  Hoadlyan  System  of  it ; 
by  the  Rev.  Henry  Card. 

Anastisius,  or  Memoirs  of  a  Greek, 
written  by  himself. 

Mr  Perry,  of  the  Museum,  Leamington 
Spa,  is  prepazing  for  publication,  Plantae 
^atdkentii  Sctecta,  or  a  Guide  to  the  Ha- 
liitats  of  remarkable  Plants,  natives  of  the 
county  of  WtaimA,  He  requests  commu- 
nieatMDs  relative  to  scarce  plants  or  new 


Mrs  Hoffland  intends  nublishii^,  by  Sub- 
.  scriptkm,  a  work  of  whtdi  only  fifty  copies 
wOl  be  printed,  entitled,  *^  A  Descriptive 
AceottBt  of  White  Knights,'*  a  seat  of  his 
Graoe  tile  Duke  of  Marlborangh,  to  be  il- 
hMMtted  by  twenty-two  Engravings,  ftom 
pictures  and  drawings  by  T.  C.  HofBand. 
Atks4lOb 

A  Didionary  of  Astrology,  vdierein  evei^ 
tenn  bdonging  to  the  science  will  be  mi- 
nutely ei|^iwd,  and  the  various  systems 
of  the  moik  appioved  Mthon  collected  and 
rdflfiMd. 
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In  the  Press,  and  speedily  will  be  pub- 
lished, in  One  Volume,  fodscap  octavo, 
,  elegantly  printed,  Orient  Harping,  a  De- 
sultory Poem,  in  Two  Parts;  by  John 
Lawson,  Missionuy  at  Calcutta.  Con- 
tents._Part  I — mlude:  The  Vision: 
Night :  Jagannatha :  Ganga  promised  : 
Descent  of  Ganga :  Heaven  :  Longing  fbt 
Heaven:  Immortality:  HdL^Part  II.— 
Sabbath  Mom :  Sin :  Sabbath  Reflections : 
The  Contrast:  The  Bmhmin:  T^  poor 
Bengalee:  Deatii:  Hope  in  Death.  To 
which  are  added  Notes,  illustrative  of  seve- 
ral parts  of  die  Poem.  Also,  the  third 
edition  of  the  Maniac,  with  other  POems, 
by  the  same  Aulh«^ 

M.  Charles  Pongens,  member  of  the 
French  Institute,  and  of  the  most  distin- 
guished Literary  Societies  in  Europe,  will 
shortly  publish,  m  a  quarto  volume  of  500 
.  pages,  a  Specimen  of  his  Trhor  de»  (JrigU 
ffef,.and  Grammatics raiiomi^  Dictionary 
of  the  Prendi  fjingnage.  The  auflior  has 
been  employed  for  more  than  finrty  years  In 
this  .laborious  work,  which  is  ezpoEted  to 
form  a  valuable  accession  to  French  Li- 
terature. 

Mr  Playfiur,  who,  during  his  residence 
in  France,  wrote  an  answer  to  Lady  Mor« 
gan*s  work,  has  prepared  his  MS.  for  presa. 
It  will  appear  in  one  or  two  Svo.  volumes. 

The  TransUtion  of  Paradise  Lost  into 
Welsh,  in  the  same  metre  as  the  original ; 
by  W.  Owen  Pughe. 

New  Editions  of  Capper's  Topogiaphieal 
Dictionary  of  the  United  Kingdom;  and  of 
Watkin^a  Biographical  Dictionary. 


EDINBURGH. 


The  Third  Seriea  of  Tales  of  my  Land- 
lord,  containing  **  The  Bride  of  Lammer- 
mnir,*'  and  '*  A  Legoad  of  the  Wars  of 
Meotiose,'*  is  annoimced  to  be  published 
hi  the  first  week  of  June. 

Observations  and  Facts,  illustiative  of  a 
safe  and  successful  mode  of  curing  Tooth- 
adie,  without  drawii^,  or  in  any  way  touch- 
ing ^e  tooth,  however  euriout,  and  Iwwever 
exqmsite  te  pain;  by  William  Balfour, 
M.D.;  author  of  Treatises  on  Rl 
tim,  and  the  Cure  of  Inflammation  by  £- 
metic  Tartar,  &c  &c. 

The  Rev.  Dr  William  Brown  is  printing 
in  two  oetavo  volumes,  Antiquities  of  die 
Jews,  compiled  from  Authentic  Sources, 
and  their  Customs  iUustsated  from  Modem 
Travels. 

A  new  editioa  of  die  Picture  of  Edin- 
burgh, by  Mr  Stark,  with  numerous  en- 
gravings, will  speedily  appear.  Besides  an 
accurate  account  of  every  remaikable  ob- 
ject in,  or  establishment  connected  with, 
the  Scottish  metropolis,  this  edition  will 
contain  a  Description  of  the  Environs,— the 
Natural  History  and  Geological  Appearances 
of  the  surrounding  Country,— 4Uid  a  Guide 
to  the  Sceneiy  to  a  considerable  distance. 
It  is  proposed  to  pnUiah,  in  siz  weeks, 
VoLV. 


r,     per 
I-     Jan 


at  6s.  per  copy,  a  limited  number  of  a  very 
Curious  Genealogical  History  of  the  Fami- 
ly of  Forbes,  &c  written  in  1580 ;  by  Mr 
Mathew  Lumsden  of  Tullikeme,  and  con- 
tinued in  1667,  by  Mr  Wifliam  Forbev, 
and  to  which  vrall  be  added,  a  Family  Nar- 
radve  written  in  Mardi  170?,  b^  a  gende^ 
man  of  fortune  of  the  name  ;  with  a  Pre- 
hee  and  Notes.  Applications  for  Copies, 
ler  letter,  post  paid,  may  be  made  to  Mr 
ames  Frazer,  Inverness  Journal  Office, 
Inverness ;  or  Mr  Kenneth  Treasurer,  Ter- 
race, Edinburgh. — If  forty  copies  are  not 
ordoed,  this  very  interesting  print  will  not 
go  on.— The  subscribers*  names  will  be 
printed,  if  not  otherwise  ordered. 

Mr  Lumtdm*s  GloM.    1580. 
**  Now  have  I  written  this  with  my  hand. 
At  John  Maister  of  Forbes's  command ; 
That  diing  he  promised  roe  I  have  wone ; 
A  gnod  hand  bow  or  a  long  gunn ; 
Or  forbears  lord  or  knight. 
With  manhood  and  wisdom  supported  this 

right. 
I  pray  to  God  to  give  us  grace. 
Ilk  man  according  to  .nis  ph^e. 
To  support  die  bruit  our  elders  wane. 
And  end  widi  honour  as  they  begane. 

This  endeth  Mr  Madiew  Lumsden.*^ 
SH 


MONT^ILy  LIST  OF  N?W  PUBLICATIONS. 
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AaRicjur.TyjME  and  HOATicntTuas. 

Cpi^Wiicaiioii^  0  the  Boaid  of  Agn- 
qumce  on  Subjects  iel»kLve  to  the  Husb^od- 
tf  imd  uo^^mal  unpcoveijtieati  of  the  Coup- 
tiy.    y+I-Puftl.    4*. 

Ap  iipproved  Method  of  Ci4tiv«tii)g  the 
Stiawberry,  Emiieny,  aod  Gooiebeny; 
by  T.  M^jme^  orOif»dlet  8va  7b.  Second 

A  Tx^tise  en  theCidtore  of  th^  M^don ; 
tij  ).  Soiit^,  ll^wo.    68. 

ANATOJC^. 

Oil  the  Af«bai)i«iD  «wl  Motibne  of  the 
Humaa  Fool  and  Lk;  bj  Jt4m  CitMB, 

AiTTifivii^ise. 
The  Antu|UitSei  el  Sicily,  oonaiitiiig  of 
die  most  imereettng  Views,  Phmt,  Ac 
IKkh  I>eiciiptionf;  etched  by  PinelU  of 
Rome,  ih>m  Dt««iiiffs  by  John  Goldioutt, 
^rohileol,  niember  of  the  academy  of  St 
LiikeofRome.    t^Urt  I^  folio.    £i,  5b. 

ARQUITECTPKE. 

Attempt  to  di^ctimlpate  the  Stylee  of 
£nsl]«h  AjxJiitecture,  from  the  Conquest 
to  me  Beforniatioo,  with  Notices  of  l2.igbt 
Hundred  Ejngfish  Buildings;  by  Thqmas 
I^ickmji^.    8vo,    13s. 

ARTS. 

A  qeweditip^,  with  considcralde  addi- 

nof  C«pt«ia  J.  C.  Laskey*8  Descriptioo 
e  Iv^fpp  and  Pl^^galian  Marbles,  ar- 
ranged conformably  to  the  numbers  as  they 
are  now  placed  in  the  British  Museum ;  il- 
lustrated with  a  view  of  the  two  pediments 
of  the  (^nthepn.  Taken  by  Mope.  Noiii- 
.tel»  t)y  Older  of  the  French  Kiqg. 

A  Cqi^plele  History  of  Uth<]^plQr,  fram 
its  oogip  down  to  the  present  tiqie,  by  the 
inventor,  Alois  Senetelder.    4m.    £U  16s. 

A  Descriptivp  Catalogue  of  a  CoUection 
of  Paintii^B  by  British  Artists,  in  the  pos- 
^esBon  of  Sir  John  Klemming  Leicester, 
Bart.  By  Wm.  Caiey,  Esq.  with  occasional 
mnaiks,  &e.  by  Sir  Richard  Coalt  Hoaie, 
Bart    Royal  Svo.  78.  6d. 

Desultpiy  BsDosition  of  an  Anti-Britiah 
System  of  laocndianr  Publications,  &c.  x^- 
loided  to  sacrifice  the  honour  and  interasta 
of  the  British  Institution,  of  the  Royal  rVca- 
demy,  and  the  whole  body  of  th^  British 
Artists  and  their  Patrons  to  the  Passions, 
Quackeries,  and  Falsehood^  of  oertaia  dis- 
appointed Candidates  for  Fnxe»  at  the  B|i* 
nfh  Gallery,  and  admissian  into  the  Rojal 
Academy.  Respectfully  addrcaned  to  the 
British  Institution,  and  Artists  and  Atna- 
lears  of  the  UMted  i^inaiam.  By  Wn. 
Carey.    8va    5s.  6d. 

VIBI.IOOB4PBT. 

A]bin*8  GcBeral  Catalogue  of  Boofa,  tc^- 
ther  with  some  MSS.  niintings,  F^ts, 
Pottnni8,aiidMu«e.    U 

Aich'a  Catalogue  ofaMiMsBaiieous  Col. 
lection  of  Books,  new  aod  second  hand.  2b. 
^  CuthelPf  Catalogue  of  Books  in  Theo- 


lo^,  ClassicB,  Phik)Iqgy,  and  MisceQaneoiM 
LiterMuie;  being  Part  1.  for  1819. 
Tnnhook*s  Catahigue  for  1819.  Part  I. 

BIOGBAPBY. 

M^moin  of  John  Ouke  of  Marlborough, 
with  bis  original  Correspondence,  collected 
from  the  family  records  at  Blenheim  and 
other  floureee.  By  Wip.  Coxp,  M.A.  voL  3, 
Uo.    X3,3s. 

The  Biognphical  Ma^usiMNo  Xiy.  Ss. 
oo* 

BOTANY. 

A  complete  Course  of  Lectures  on  Botany, 
US  delivered  at  the  Botanical  Garden  at 
|<«mbeth;  by  the  kte  William  Cur<is, 
F.L.S.    Na  1.    8s.  6d. 

4uvenile  Botany;  being  an  efiqr  Intip- 
diictyn  to  that  delightftil  Soence,  through 
the  medium  of  familiar  ConverBations,^r 
R.  J.  Thomtop,  M.D.  with  fifteen  elegant 
Plates.    12ma    8a.  or  coloured,  i2s, 

CH^'WI^TQY. 

A  Manual  of  Chcmittiy,  containing  the 
principal  faets  of  the  icience,  arranged  in 
the  o^er  in  whidi  they  are  discussed  aod 
illusfrmied  in  the  Lectwee  of  the  Royal  In- 
stitution, with  a  Pre&tory  Uistoiy  of  ibe 
Sdenccu    By  H.  T.  Btande.   8vo.   £1,  56. 

GOMMBBGE. 

A  Geneial  Commercial  DiotiQnaiy«  com- 
prehending ManuftctOKs,  Trade,  Naviga- 
tion, and  Agriculture,  as  connected  with 
Commerce,  with  abstracts  of  the  Laws  re- 
latii^  to  the  Regulation  and  Protection  of 
Trade  and  Merchandize.  By  Thos.  Morti- 
mer  and  Wm.  Dickenson,  Eiqn.  Pm  I. 
and  IL  8im.    58.  each. 

DRAMA. 

The  PatriotFaifaer ;  a  Play  in  Five  Acts. 
Freely  translated  fnaa  the  German  of  Au- 
gustus Von  Kotzdwe ;  by  F.  abfheri. 

Mystery  ;  or  the  Mcaak  of  St  Nichohs  ; 
a  Tragedy  in  five  Acb.    Ss.  fid. 

Tragic  Dramas,  chie%  intended  forie- 
peesentatioii  in  private  fonulica.  To 
which  is  added,  AristoBMdes..  a  Tragedy 
from  the  Italian  of  Monti;  by  Fraaeee 
Bumey.    8vo.    9s.  fid. 

finucATioir, 

Bzerdscs  for  Greek  Verse ;  oanristhig  of 
of  extremely  Hteial  Translations,  fntn  the 
Anthologia,  ApnUwiiuH  Rbodhii,  Theo- 
critus, the  Fragments  of  the  Comie  PoelSy 
Aristophanes,  nnd  Euripides ;  with  short 
notes;  by  the  Rev.  Edmund  Squiif  8va  7fi. 

The  Young  Logldan^a  Companion,  eom- 
uising  Quesiions  and  Bxcrdws  on  the 
Gzammar  of  Logic.     ISma    Is.  6^ 

OSOLOQY. 

AReAitation  of  Prominent  Einon  ift  the 
Wernerian  System  of  Geofegy ;  by  Jose|^ 
SutcUfb,  A«  M.    Bvo.     Is.  fid* 

HI8TOBY. 

Historic,  Military  and  Natal  Anoodotes 
of  the  Ute  War,  and  also  of  the  Bftttle  of 
Waterhio.  .4co,    £10,108. 


i8i».;3 
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The  HIrtNf  ortbe  Jem,  tnmf^tkB- 
tmctioD  OT  Jtnisucni  to  tM  piCMiit  P#TidQ« 
inttnipmad  with  AAecdoMs  and  ttadU  IiU 
fofiiiition  idtftivt  tothc  CouDtrksiiito  wliliQh 
thb  fttUMrifaift  People  luTebtendiipetMd; 
by  Hannah  Adama,  Boston,  Amtfita.  SvOk 
laa. 

A  Aistflvjr  of  Bnglnid  Aom  the  Fine  In* 
▼ttloh  by  dM  RdUftaa,  to  tho  Aitmidun  of 
Hemy  VIII. ;  by  the  Rev.  John  Lingaid* 
in^iy/^k.    £5,  5a. 

LAW. 

RMott  of  CBaia  afgOed  attd  dMctmiiied 
in  too  Ctfiat  of  Bschoqiwr;  by  John 
Wil^cwidt.  Vol  I.  Part  lY.  Kij«l  8to. 
2b. 

Tte  DMttftio  and  PiMtSct  of  Atiadh- 
t  m  die  MMf^s  Co«it  of  London,  wMb 
Cofiouudna  and  Addilhuia,  pMraoii* 
laily  on  two  ChapCtti  ratpittfaig  the  Me* 
thod  of  aathfrnktartng  Powen  of  Attorney 
and  ottMf  Docimients  uttder  the  Mayorality 
Sealf  and  of  removidg  Pfauntl  by  Rejdefhi 
and  Ccrtionii    8fa    Ta.  6d. 


OD  the  Atteriea 
;   by  C.  R. 


Notea  and  ObaenfMione  on  Criminal 
Tfkli;  byaJdr^ttUBi.    f99^    1% 

A  iVeaty  on  Lciaca  and  Tenna  fbr 
Yeans  by  C  H.  Chatnbera,  toyal  8fo. 

A  Digeat  of  die  Bankrupt  Lawa ;  by 
teB  Bfontagtie.  9  nik,  tOf,  8vo.  £t^  lia. 
6d. 

The  AttoRiey*8  aeik's  Aaaiatant,  oon* 
triiting  pUft  and  eaay  dbftdbna  iat  Levy- 
ing  Pinea  and  m^BeAog  RaaownJLO.  A^ 
iiBged  ufidec' «»  eUtifely  riew  ayaMBB.  9*0. 
3^ 

A  Vmdkadon  of  th#  CklkniMl  L«w,  m 
a  Charge  delivered  to  dMf  OaUd  Jury  * 
Ely  Aarfiea «  by  E^  CbfMall,  Ba^    2a. 

ObaervitkRttf,  with  the  9uif|deBMBit,  In- 
tended 10  prove  diat  Ae  Judgmei|t  of  thcf 
late  Master  of  the  Rolla,  in  the  great  CtuM 
of  die  Marqoia  Chohnoadely  atad  die  Hon. 
Mrs  Darner,  vetsna  Le«d  CUhton,  iann 
fbnnded  id  Law  aUd  incoaafaient  with 
Eqnhy;  by  A.  G.  C.  Tueber^    5k.  0d. 

Reports  of  Cases,  priiuApahy  on  Pnctiea ' 
and  neadiiK,  and  rdadnd^  w  the  Offlcu  of 
Mi^istrates^  determined  m  the  Court  of 
ffins's  Beiidi,  iU  HIkry  T^erm,  59  Geow  3. 
im§;  by  Joseph  Chit^,  Baq.  8vo.  YoL 
LPartL    7a.  6d. 

A  Digeated  Index  of  die  Criniinal  Statute 
Law  of  BnglAnd,  alphabedeaUy  and  analy- 
tically arrayed ;  by  H.  N.  Tottltaa*  fia^. 
PartL 

IfCDtClinB. 

Synopab  Zoo-nosologica«  or  Consptenoua 
View  of  Medkal'  Sdenee,  ekhiuted  in 
Tablea  and  Aphoriama  on  Anatediy,  Phy* 
driogy,  Noaology«  and  Then^pcodea;  m 
fbuf  parte,  widi  an  emirely  New  Cknaieal 
NoDnendatuie ;  by  Thomas  Paildnaod« 
M.  1^.    ISmo.    5s.  6d. 

Doi4SBBa*a  Medleld  TVMMtilitniy  #f  Oppdk 
Canada.    8vo.    4a.  «d. 


by  Gbarlai 


Addidooall 
of  Watai 

\  M.  D.    8va  ISa. 

dn  the  Prevalenee  of  Fent 
in  varioda  paHa  of  the  Usfted  gi**yJA-*< 
and  on  dib  eminent  udUty  of  Hoaaea  Of 
Recovery ;  exMbidlig  the  great  advantagaa 
of  aodian  InadttttiaQ  for  die  rteptioBof 
die  Sck  Poor  of  Briktol  and  Clifton  »  by 
EK  J.  H.  DidoMi,  M.D.  F.aSk  Ed, 
aadL.S.    8e. 

Auxiliariea    to    Medicine; 
Gwwer,  M.D.    Sb.  6d. 

Medical  Botany,  No.  V.    3a.  id. 

A  Compkie  Treadae  on  th^  8ym]ttodia, 
BActa*  and  Nature  of  die  Treatment  of 
Syphilidc  Disorders;  being  an  ent&efy  New 
Wod[4  by  P.  Swedianr,  M.  D.  8«a  Svdls. 

An  Inquify  illuBtrathig  the  Natare  of 
Tubercohrted  Aeorttiooa  of  Sataua  Mem> 
biaoea;  by  John  Baton,  M&  D.  Pihe 
PUtea.    8vow  14s. 

MiaCXLLAVBOUS. 

Sdect  Letters  of  GanganelK,  Pope  Olb- 
roent  XIV.  tranalased  ftom  the  Frtoch ;  by 
C.  J.  Metoalft,  B^    5a. 

A  List  df  Ofllters  of  tihe  Army  and  Re|^ 
Marines,  on  fiill  pay,  widi  an  Index.  B^h* 
lti.6d. 

Dennla'a  Emkada  of  Eaat  India  Joomria 
for  the  uae  of  Captahtt,  dtc  Ac.    8fo.    4i. 

CbsM^trliliif  Coitome  tt  Pnnoe*  with 
aMopihUe  DeseripliondL    Royal  4ift  ^t» 

MiinahausenaithePdB.    Iftna  di 
Eaat  India   RegiaiBr  ilid  DfMdbny  for 
1819.     iSma  7a.  6d. 

A  TieidseeA  Marina  Scirvcying  ».in  two 
_  rti;  by  M.  Mackeniie«  widi  a  Sn|^« 
ment  by  J.  Horsburgh.    8vob  8sl 

Hintt  on  the  Sooroes  of  Hap|db«Ml,  nd* 
drtaied  to  her  children  by  a  Modier ;  Au- 
dRN-  of  ••  Alwaye  Happy,"  fbclitf.  Sffoi. 
Svols. 

A  Sopplaneitt  to  die  Nindi  Poitiott  of 
dw  WartiunonianLottuito;  by  Philip  Alt* 
wood.    ^Va  Ta. 

Gioadiimo  Greoo  on  tteOomeof  Chail 
tnnattted  hma  die  FmnaH;  to  irtiiehire 
added  nttmenui  .  Remarket  critical  dnd  es* 
phmatory;  by  WUhnn  Uwia.    Bve.  9t 

The  Annual  RegiaMr  for  1808.  8v«L 
MM. 

The  Ittipanii  MigHdbe.    No.  L    8voi 
U 
The  Bridah  Review*  Nok  XXVI.    6tf. 
The  Pamphk«eer,  Na  XXVI.     6e.  6d^ 
The   Seoond   Oudnian   Ledtmw  oii  tho 
Marrilige  State ;  by  John  Penn,  Ea^  8vidi 
Ta. 

Boftuuia;  or  Sketchee  of  MoSeid  Ptig|* 
linn  t  by  P.  Bgan.    VoL  n;    14a. 

The  Literary  Woilcs  ef  Sir  Joahns  RejU 
nblda;  bV  Joaeffti  Fanblgton,  Beq.  Ri  A* 
Fifth  Bdidon.    8vo.  Svolk 

The  Quarttriy  Modaal  Review,  No.  IIL 
Alb 

A  Letter  to  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  Ragnt 
pm  dio  DuA  of  her  tof  htewilfd  Mi^aity  | 
by  Lyaiaa.    la.  6d» 


2£mtikfy  Lui  of  New  PMicathms. 
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VOVEI.8. 

Hie  KMBumwiT,  or  Piddity,  m  Tak; 
by  Emily  Claik.    3  vob  ISnio.  168.  6d. 

The  Bbck  Robber,  a  Romanoe;  by 
EdvaidBdL    3  ^b  ISmo.  16s.  6d. 

Hie  Velaan,  or  Mstrimoiiial  Fclid- 
dcs.    A  NoreL    3  vok  ISmo. 

Redmond  the  Rebd,  m  tbey  met  at  Wa- 
tedoou    3  Yok  ISma  16bl  6d. 

Eudfloda ;  fiom  the  Spaaiih  of  Don  Pe- 
dro Monteajou.  By  C.  H.  Smith.  2  vda 
18no.108.6d. 

New  Tales.  By  Mis  Wilkmson.  3  tds 
Itoa    188. 

No  Ficdon,  a  Nanadve  ibunded  on  le- 
cent  and  inteccatiiig  Facte.  2  vds  Sva 
10s.  6d. 

Gogmi^og  Han,  or  the  Phikisophica] 
Lvd  and  me  Governess;  Inrthe  aiimorof 
Pkodyigious,  &c  ISmo,  3  wJm. 

DiSley;  a  Novel;  by  Miss  0*Kecfe, 
12mo,  3  vols. 

POET  AT. 

IDustratioDS  of  Affection,  with  other 
PDems ;  by  G.  H.  Toulmin. 

Bath;  a  Satire;  by  Robert  Rake. 

The  Aubid;  an  Eastern  Tale,  hj  James 
Atkinson,  Esq.  8vo.    3s. 

Doctor  Syntax  in  London,  or  the  Plea- 
smfes  and  Miseries  of  die  Metropolis. 
PaftLray.  8va    Ss.  6d. 

Woman ;  a  Poem ;  by  Eaton  Stannaid 
Banett,  Esq. ;  Author  of  *•  The  Uetoine, 
or  Adventures  of  a  Fair  Ronumce  Reader.'* 
Sd  edition,  fbdbcap  8vo.  plates.    5s.  6d. 

Peter  BeQ;  aTalemvene;  by  William 
Wofdswoith,  Esq.  fc.  8vo.   5s.  6d. 

A  Parody  on  PMer  BeD,  8vo.    Ss.  6d. 

The  Past,  and  other  Poems;  by  Miai 
iiolfind,  Svo.    4e. 

Gall's  Poems  and  Sonn,  &.  8va  Ts.  6d. 

C3w's  Protest,  or  the  Pietnie  Vanished ; 
with  odier  Poems;  by  the  late  Ri^t  Hon. 
R.  B.  Sheridan.  8vo.    2s.  6d. 

Rosalind  and  Hdm ;  a  lUe ;  widi  odicr 
Poems,  by  Percy  B.  Shdley,  8vou    6s.  6d. 

Greenland,  and  other  Posms;  by  James 
Montgomery,  fe.  ovot. 

The  Royal  Minrtvel,  an  Henac  Poem, 
in  twdve  books ;  l^  J.  F«  Pennies 

Takoand  Historic  Soenes,  in  Verse,  by 
Fdicia  Hemans,  dvo.    9s.  6d. 

SaDCulomastrix  ;  or,  the  Lash  of  the  Age 
we  Live  in;  by  die  Andurof  •^UaiDliTs 
Monitor,''  Svo.    58.  6d. 

Itie  Court  and  Paifiament  of  Beasts, 
tiandafted  fiom  the  Animali  Parland  of 
Casd;  by  WHliBin  SiBwait  Rose,  fc.  Svo. 
7s.  6d. 

POLITICS. 

A  Biief  Treatise  on  Prisons,  intended 
for  theme  of  Shcrift,  Magistnrtas,  Giand 
JnioiB,  &C.  I  by  R.  Elsam,  ISmo.    6fc 

RnoitaQf  die  Pkcsent  State  of  the  Uni* 
ted  novineesof  South  Ameiioa,  diawni^ 
bf  MsMBfl  Rodney  and  Graham,  Commis- 
noDeiB  sent  to  Buenos  Ayics  by  the  Govcm- 
n«t  of  Nordi  America,  Svob  9b.  6d. 
.  Aa  Bnmiaadon  of  die  Cotton  F«toiT 
tiwidoo,  Sto.    Is.  6d. 


CMkr 


A  IrfCtfi  to  the  Hon. 
M.  P.  on  the  pnrticsbility  and  ptupsietjr 
of  a  Resmnptian  of  Spede  Pi^meBti ;  l!f 
Erick  BoUman,  M.D.  Sva    9^  Sd. 

A  Series  of  Letters  on  die  CBColatB^ 
Mediom  of  die  Biitkh  Ides,  addiesaed  tt> 
die  Editor  of  die  Royal  Cornwall  Gaselfte, 
Svo.    Is.  6d. 

A  Defence  of  the  Enquxiy  into  ChariisWr 
Abases,  with  an  Enosiue  of  the  Bfine- 
presentatkn  contained  in  the  Qiiartedy  Re- 
view. 

Thon^ts  on  Poverty  and  the  Poor  Laws, 
in  a  Letter  addressed  to  a  Member  of  ParliA- 
mnt;  by  die  Rev.  R.  Walkcr.Svo.  8s. 6d. 

Hints  towards  an  Attempt  to  lediiee  the 
Poor  Rate ;  or,  at  least,  to  prevent  its  fiir- 
ther  Increase.     Is. 

A  Letter  by  Thomas  Loid  Enknietoan 
Elettnr  of  Westminster.    &.  6d. 

An  Exposition  of  die  Ticatmcnt  adopted 
towards  N^xdeon  Bonanaite  at  St  Hclaie» 
tqgedier  with  an  Audicndc  Aeooant  of 
many  Tnmsactions  that  have  ooeuned  in 
diat  Island;  by  Bany  E.  O'Mesn,  hie 
Soigeon  to  Napoleon,  Svow 

THEOLOGY. 

Scripture  compared  with  itsdf ,  in  proof 
of  the  Catholic  Doctrine  of  die  Holy  Tri- 
ni^ ;  by  J.  ValUant,  Sva    Ss.  6d. 

Lectures  on  Christianity ;  by  Fok,  Sv«k 
9s. 

Sermons  on  the  PaiaUes  and  Miracles  «f 
Jesus  Christ ;  by  die  Rev.  E.  Grinfidd,  Svo. 
10s. 

Plain  and  PiactiGBl  Sctmonss  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Boudier,  Sva    9s. 

Strictures  on  Wix's  Reflections  on  the 
expediency  of  an  Union  of  the  Churches  of 
England  and  Rome;  by  die  Rev.  U.  C. 
0*Donnqghue,  Sva    2& 

Family  Expositor  ;  Pint  L  and  IL  12mo. 
4<. 

Lessons  in  Scripture  Chranolegy*  Hhis- 
trated  by  a  Cdlouied  Chroookgiaa  Scale* 
Is.  3d. 

Fifty.«ix  Sermons,  preached  on  sevcnl 
Occasions ;  by  John  RogerB,  D.  D.   £1,  Is. 

The  Philosophy  of  Elocution;  dindated 
and  exemplified  by  Readings  of  the  Utmgy; 
by  James  Wii^t;  Svo.    12s. 

On  Protestsnt  Nonoottfiannity ;  by  Jo- 
siah  Conder,  2  vols.    14a. 

The  Theological  Lectures  of  the  late 
Rev.  Benjamin  Wheeler,  D.D.  legms  pro* 
fessor  of  divinity,  Ox^ori;  by  Thomaa 
Home.  D.D.  ISs. 

Dr  Mant*s  Family  Common  Piayer-boQk« 
4to,  PartU.    4s. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Views  of  die  Seats  of  Noblemen  and  Gen- 
tlemen, in  England,  Wales,  Soodaad,  and 
Ireland ;  irom  drawings  by  J.  P.  Neal& 
NouXIV.    4a. 

Hakewill's  Views  m  Italy,  iUustiadve  of 
Addison,  Eustace,  Fonydi,  &c.  Ko  V. 
Des.6d. 

A  General  History  of  die  Cooaty  of  York; 
by  T.  D.  Whittaker,  LL.a    Pan  L  foL. 


i»w.;] 


Mtmthljf  Liit  of  New  PyiUcaiwnt, 


All  Antwer  to  RenadcB  by  Capteia  Ed- 
SabiiM,  on  the  late  Voyage  of  Ois- 
corenr,  Ac  bj  Cutaia  John  Ro«»  R.N. 

A  Voyage  up  the  Peaian  Gulph,  and  a 
Journey  ofor  httid  iVom  Indie  to  Enoiland, 
in  1817,  by  IfmlL  W.  Hende,.4to.  Xl,  5a. 

A  JmoDew  from  Moaoow  to  Conitaoti. 
nople.  Wito  aeoDtinuafeionoftheiottteto 
Jennalam,  Ae  PmkI  Sea,  Petza,  Oanuncua, 
Balbec,  Fafanyim,  Slc  In  the  yean  1817, 
1818 ;  by  WfliieBi  Macmiciheel,  M.D.P.R.S. 
4ta    if]  :  11 : «. 

Aoeonntof  the  Muoon  from  Cape  Ckiaet 
Caade  to  die  KbagAim  of  Ashantee ;  by  T. 
£•  Bowdichy  4to>     ^^S^  Sb 

TiAfds  in  ▼arious  ooontiics  of  Eiizope, 
Aaie^  and  America;  by  E.  D.  Glance^ 
L.L.D.    Part  III.  4(0.    £4 :  14 :  6. 

A  Nanalhre  ef  the  Expedition  to  Akien 
in  the  year  1616,  under  the  eommana  of 
the  R|^t  Hon.  Adminl  Visoount  Ex- 
moudi,  by  Mr  A.  Salami,  a  Native  of  Alex- 
andria in  Egypt,  Interpreter  in  his  Rritanic 
Majei^s  Serrioe  for  Oriental  Lancoages, 
vho  aooompanied  hii  Lotdahip  fer  me  fob- 
^  NegodatidOfl  with  the  Dey.  Pub- 
IbyPenniinon.   8to.  15fc 
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Letten  from  the  Continent  during  the 
Months  of  October,  November,  and  Decern, 
her,  1818,  inchiding  a  Visit  to  Aix  la  Cha- 
pelle  and  the  left  Bank  of  the  Rhine,  by  the 
Rev.  J.  W.  Oimsby.  8vo.    ds. 

A  Year's  Readence  in  the  United  States* 
of  America;  treating  of  the  Face  of  the 
Country,  the  Climate,  the  Soil,  die  Pro- 
ducts, the  Mode  of  Culdvating  the  Land, 
die  Price  of  Land,  of  Labour,  of  Food,  of 
Raiment,  of  the  Expences  of  Housekeeping, 
and  of  the  usual  Manner  of  Living,  of  the 
Mannezt,  Customa,  and  Character  of  die 
People,  and  of  the  Government,  Lawv,  and 
Religion ;  by  William  Cobbett,  Svo.   18s. 

A  Statistical,  Hktorical,  and  Political 
Description  of  die  Colony  of  New  Sooth 
Wales,  by  W.  C.  Wentworih,  Esq.  a  na- 
tive of  the  Odony,  8va    ISs. 

A  Classical  Tour  through  Italy  and  Si- 
dly,  by  Sir  R.  C.  Heare^  Bart  Svo,  Svols. 
£1,46. 

Modem  Voyages  and  Travds,  VoL  I.  No 
2,  8va  3s. 

Journey  over  Land  from  India  in  1817 
—1818 ;  by  Lieut  CoL  Fitzchuence,  with 
maps,  plana,  and  views,  4la    £S,  18a. 


EDINBURGH. 


tlie  Bdittboi]^  Endopsdia,  conducted 
by  David  Brewster,  LL.D.  VoL  I.  Part  I.  a 
aew  edidon.    £l.  Is. 

The  Ediobuigh  Philosophical  Journal, 
edbed  by  Dr  Brewster  and  ProfeaMr  Jame- 
aon.  No  I.    7s.  6d. 

The  Edinbuiidi  Monthly  Review,  No 
VL    28. 6d. 

The  Tyro's  Grade.  Summer  Session,  1819. 

The  life  of  the  Right  Hon.  John  Phil- 
pot  Cunan,  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  Irehmd ; 
by  his  Son  WHliam  Henry  Curran,  Esq. 
Banister  aft  Law,  8  vob  8vo.    £1,  4a. 

Scmions  on  the  Seasons ;  by  Archibald 
Alison,  LL.B.  Prebendary  of  Serum,  &c. 
ftc.  foobeap  Svo.    3s. 

Sermona  Preached  in  St  John's  Chapel, 
Edinbught  by  Daniel  Sandford,  D.D. 
one  of  die  Bisbopa  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal 
Chi«Rcfa«8va    lia. 

.Subetance  of  the  Speech  of  die  Right 
Hon.  Alexander  Maconochie,  Lord  Advo- 
cate of  Scotland,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
1st  April  1819,  on  die  Ri^ht  Hon.  X^rd 
Ardiihald  Hamilton's  Motion  for  an  Ad- 
dress to  his  Miyesty  for  Production  of  the 
Proceedings  bemre  the  Privy  Counsel  re- 
specting the  Burgh  of  Aberdeen,  8vo. 

The  Border  Garland,  containing  Nine 
New  Songs  by  James  Hogg;  the  Music 
psrdy  dd,  parUy  composed  by  himaelf  and 
friends,  and  arranged  with  Symphonies  and 
Acoompaniements  for  the  Piano  Forte,  No 
h    Ss. 

The  Smugglers,  a  Tale,  descriptive  of 
die  Sea-Coast  Manners  of  Scodand,  3  vols 
line.    18c 


The  Edinburgh  Christian  Instructor.  No 
CVLibrMay.    Is.  6d.  , 

A  Treatise  on  the  Kaleidoaoope,  by 
David  Brewster,  LLD.  P.R.S.  London  and 
Edinburgh,  &c.  &C  with  4  plates,  12mo. 
da. 

The  object  of  this  Treatise  is  to  give  a 
popular  explanation  of  the  theory  and  con- 
struction of  the  Kaleidoscope ;  to  describe 
the  various  fiinns  in  which  it  has  been  fit- 
ted up ;  to  point  out  the  method  of  usmg 
it  as  an  instrument  of  recreadon,  and  to  fl- 
histiate  its  i^Hcadoa  to  the  various  bran- 
ches of  the  fine  and  useful  arts.  The 
Treatise  is  terminated  with  a  histmry  of  the 
combinadons  of  pbme  mirrors,  which  have 
been  supposed  to  resemble  the  Kakidos- 
oope. 

Childe  Albert,  or  the  Misanthrope,  and 
other  Poems.    6s, 

Emmeline,  with  some  other  Pieces ;  by 
Mary  Brunton,  author  of  Self-Control,  and 
Discipline:  To  which  is  prefixed,  a  Memoir 
of  ha  Life,  including  some  Extracts  from 
her  Correspondence;  Svo,  with  portrait 
108.6d. 

Letter  to  the  Jusdoes  of  his  Majesty's 
Peace  of  the  county  of  Inverness  and  other 
counties  of  Scotland,  on  the  Subject  of 
Prisons ;  by  a  Justice  of  Peace.    Is. 

Nine  Popular  National  Themes,  with 
Variations  lor  the  Piano  Forte  and  Fhite ; 
by  Beethoven ;  3  Numbers.    5§.  each. 

Observations  on  the  Extraction  of  the 
Teeth  ;  by  Thomas  Hardy,  Surgeon,  and 
Surgeon  Deasist,  4to.    2b.  fid. 

i 
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The  Hasp  of  CdedooU,  a  CoUeedon  d 
tht  Best  Songs*  Ancient  anA  Modern,  willi 
Emyt  on  acottbh  Song,  and  SoottUh  Song 
Writets ;  hy  John  Stnxthen,  andior  of  due 
Poor  Man*8  Sabbath,  dec  inSvolB  ISmo.  lOi. 

A  Practicfli  Treatise  on  tbe  EfScaiiy  of 
Blood- Letting  in  the  Rpidemie  Fever  of 
Edinburgh ;  iUnsthrted  by  numerous  Cases 


.  CWay 
and  Tables,  eATMAi  ftdtt  llM  i<imab  of 
the  ^linenAerrv  House  Feiftr  Hoiyitil; 

by  Blenjtfmitt'  Welsh,  M.D.  SaparimnAmtt 
of  diift  InsllfQtioiif  9v0b    Ife 

fibitt  vMtkHM  oil  Heruefalftpiiif  ev  Nootuw 
nal  DInAiiisi,  With  Cases  and  Piaciieal  ll* 
histmtiiias ;  %f  Aadiew  dmlpiftik,  Suigeon, 
8va    Sk«d. 


J^ew  Fc^Hgn  Workt,  imported  by  TreiUel  iM  Wurtg,  Soha^qtmt,  Lmtdm, 


Poujpni,  Tiesor  dcs  Origiiies,  et  Die> 
6aniiaifa6MumnatieBl  rakmift  de  laLaogiie 
Piaa^tise,  speoinlen,  4ta    JSt. 

Poogeis,  Les  QmttB  agat*  ISmo. 
88.6d. 

Stmonde  de  Sisouttdl,  de  la  littiliatim 
du  Midi  de  rEuiope,  j^osnd^  tdUitmt 
4f«ik9«o.    41,  ISs. 

Baynooaid*  Cfaoix  des  Potsici  originalct 
des  Troubadours,  vols  2  et  3,  rojral  8vo. 
£l,  ISs. 

Richard,  Nouveauz  Ellens  de  Bola- 
nl^  aiipUqnte  k  la  MUedne,  Sva  Jig. 

Lassis,  BecheRhes  sor  les  v^t^Ues  cau- 
ses des  maladies  ^pidemiques  appd^  Ty- 
phus, ou  de  la  non  contagion  des  maladies 
typhoides,  Sto.    8s. 

M^moires  et  Prix  de  TAcad^mie  Royal 
de  Chiruigie.  NouveUe  Edition,  avec  notes, 
premiere  livraiton,  2  vols  Svo.     £l,  4s. 

This  netr  edition  will  consist  of  10  tqIs. 

Van  Mons,  Principes  El^entairee  de^ 
Cidmie  Pfiilosophique,  avec  des  Applications 
g^n^tales  de  la  doctrine  des  proportions  de- 
temrnito,  l2mo.    7s. 

Conespondance  ineditedu  General  CamoC 
arec  NapoUon  pendaml<»cent]ours,6vo.  4«. 


Madame  de  RcnneviUe,  Les  Aveatures  de 
Telamon,  ou  les  Ath^oiens  sous  la  Monar- 
cfaie,  3  voli  Iftno*  4f.    iOs. 

La  fille  de  la  Uk  d*honneiir,  ou  la  4- 
mille  Palvoisin,  2  Tols  12mo,  /g.    8a. 

Au^  Lafontahi»  Le  Uussard,  ou  la  fii- 
mille  de  Palkqutein,  5  vols  ISmo.    Jtu 

Collin  de  Flaocy,  Le  DioUepeint  par  lui- 
mtale,  ou  Galeoe  de  petifes  Romaasy  docon* 
t«i  bfannea,  Ac  d^  Bva    iOs. 

£yri^  et  Malte-Bnm,  Nouvelles  An- 
naks  da  Voyages,  de  la  Geographie,  et  de 
THistoiie,  vol  1,  8vo«  and  subscription  lor 
vols8,3,and4    X^,  168. 

Caatdiui,  Lettna  sui  Tltalie,  fSsisaot 
suite  MIS  Lflttres  sur  la  Moree,  3  vola  Sve* 
avec  SO  pUmdia.    '£i,  2a.      . 

SPANISH. 

BiMioteca  SelecU  de  LiteratniB  Es^- 
nola,  o  Moddos  de  elocuencia  y  Poesia, 
tonuidoB  de  bs  escritores  mas  oelebres  desde 
el  Siglo  XIV.  hasta  nuestros  dias,  &c  jpor 
Mendibi!  y  Silviefii,  vol  !» 9its  Butmis, 
1819.    lis. 

Quintina,  Tesoro  del  Pariiaso  Bs|wiol,  • 
Poerias  seleetas  desde  el  dfumo  de  Juan  de 
Mena  hastadfindd  Siglo Xni 1, 4 Tab 
18mo,  Peipinan.    £1. 


MONTHLY  REGISTER. 


COMMERCIAL  REPORT.— Jfcftry  11,  181^, 


Sugar,  The  demand  for  Sugar  odntinues  limited,  the  market  heavy,  and  the  prices  de- 
prened.  In  consetiuence  of  the  continued  decUne  of  MUscovaAoes,  the  itfined  goodi  obn- 
tinue  to  decline,  and  the  market  for  them  is  in  a  very  languid  state;  The  stock  of  Sugft^ 
in  this  country  is  by  no  means  large,  but  it  has  of  lute  coritintied  to  increase,  ifi  coaae^ 
^uence  of  the  general  stagnation  of  trade,  and  an  evident  decHne  in  the  quMtity  used  tbf 
home  cobsumpt,  the  deliveries  from  the  warehouses  for  that  purpote  being  muoi  smeller 
than  usual  The  export  of  Sugar  is  now  become  veiy  smalt  from  Britain  to  Continental 
Europe.  It  is  chiefly  suppfiedfrom  other  quarters,  and,  pKrticiilarly  ftom  Cuba.  The 
increase  of  the  cultivation  oi  this  island  is  almost  incredible.  Nor  many  years  agd«  it  wai 
without  revenue,  and  a  burden  on  the  royal  trea)Mty  of  Spaxtf.  Lastyear,  the  royal  re- 
venues in  that  island  amounted  to  4,104,666  dollars,  nearly  one  mflmm  sterling,  wfaidi 
shews  the  prodimous  extent  of  its  culfivafion  and  trade.  Tlie  inoease  of  revenue  m  IBIS; 
was  894,471  dmlars.  As  the  supply  of  Sugaili  ftom  the  Colonic  are  now  bc^dnning  to 
arrive,  it  is  probable  the  market  may  contiiftie  depessed;  mdets  a  general  iwivu  of  tMe 
also  give  life  to  it  For  some  time  to  come,  this  is  scarcely  to  be  expected— Cq^.  The 
market  for  Coffee  also  remains  in  a  dlepressed  state,  netwitfetanding-  achriees  c€  a  demand 
in  some  parts  of  the  ConUnent.    The  qoanttty  espottad'is  considerable,  as  it  was  eagerly 
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boo^t  lipy  at  cnonnoos  prioM,  in  foNigD  prts,  psrticukrly  in  Batavia,  upon  the  accounts 
«f  very  fai^  prioea  in  Ei4iii^»    Tbe  Idiporter  most,  in  iucuK,  expect  to  suffer  severely, 
psttMiirTy  tfom  tU  fguMtt  pHlM«djr  me»liQaBd;-«*CollQs.    The  price  of  thia  ntide 
continues  greatly  depMssed,  and  tt  is  expected  still  to  be  lower.     A  cetuiderable  demand 
lately  too|L  place  on  speculation,  owing  tt>  the  price  of  J^engals  being  so  ezceedin^y  low — 
but  low  as  It  is,  it  must  be  a  jdangeiuus  article  to  meddle  with.    The  quanftity  aniving  is 
still  Toy  great    It  is  supposed  Aere  is  neariy  300,000  bales  of  East  India  Cotton  in  Siis 
eountry.    Pfom  New  Orleans,  we  learn  that  the  increase  of  cultivation  is  so  great  in  the 
south-western  states  of  the  union,  that  from  that  difcy,  this  year,  they  expect  to  export 
SpO/XX)  bales,  which  weigh,  on  an  average,  above  4  cwts.     Letters  ftom  dOcittta,  lately 
received,  boast,  that  in  November  last,  there  were  not  20  bajes  of  Cottoi\  at  that  place. 
Probably  it  mi^t  prove  no  bad  speculation  to  return  them  nurt  €X  the  enmous  quanti^ 
they  have  sent  here.    Certainly  It  would  have  been  better  mr  the  British  importer,  had 
Iheie  been  200,000  bags  at  Cdcutto,  in  place  of  only  20.    There  is,  however,  plenty  in 
India— plenty  in  other  plaoss. — Concermng  tiie  remaming  articles  iMuaUy  ewunerated  ia 
our  Report,  we  can  savnotfaizig,  but  wh^t  has  been  observed  for  some  montlis  past.  There 
IS  no  variation  wortn  mentioning,  and,  taking  a  general  view  of  traded  internal  and 
tee^,  a  few  woida  may  suffice  to  deBcrft>e  it;  it  is  gready  and  uBuaually  depressed,  and 
must,  we  fear,  yet  continue  fpjr  some  type  in  this  stftte.    The  foreign  market  was  com- 
pletely overdone— every  market  was  glutted,  and  goods  seQing  eveiy  wheie  at  a  loss, 
chiefly  from  ignorant  sjid  rash  speculators,  who  injure  the  re^lar  merchant,  and  rain 
themsdves,  bendes  hsingiog  gnat  misery  and  disttecs  upon  thousands  of  our  population 
employed  in  the  mannfactnting  branches.    A  general  ahum,  also,  and  want  of  eonfldenoe 
in  the  commercial  woild,  aggravates  the  eviL    Things  cannot,  however,  remam  long  in 
their  present  st^ ;  and  the  question  of  Ae  eircuhrting  medium  of  the  country  being  ixnv 
for  a  oonsderable  time  set  to  rest,  wiltremove  ]}art  of  the  pressure,  and  tend  gmduufy  to 
restore  commercial  matters  to  their  proper  activity.    S^nce  the  beginning  of  1818,  the  loss 
vmon  Cotton  impocte4  into  this  country,  cannot  be  less  than  four  mSBioiis ;  an^  the  loss  oa 
Grain,  perhaps  three  millions  more ;  a  loss,  the  more  severe,  as  nearly  the  whole  amount 
of  each  goes  out  of  this  country  in  some  diape  or  otlier,  into  the  pockets  of  foreign  nations. 
—We  had  hoped,  in  our  present  Number,  to  have  been  able  to  have  given  our  readen  an 
account  of  the  important  invention  of  the  new  system  of  navigating  vessds  by  steam, 
Ac  announced  in  a  former  Number.    An  accident,  however,  has  prevented  the  trial  for 
aecertaining  the  best  way  of  applying  the  principle  ftom  succeediiig  to  thie  extent  required. 
This,  tfaerobre,  rendess  a  further  delay  necessary.    But  in  a  very  short  period  we  hope 
to  satisfy  out  readers  on  this  head.    The  prineipb,  upon  trial,  has  been  found  pet£sotly 
satiirfaGtoiT  and  dour,  and  will  be  productive  of  even  greater  advantages  than  we  formerly 
mentionea.    Some  of  tfaem  we  are  not  at  liberty  at  present  to  mention,  but  we  may  ob- 
serve, that  one  adyantage  of  neat  importance  is,  that  any  veasd  of  a  proporttonate  diuight 
of  water*  may  move  in  a  canal  with  any  velocity,  and  not  injure  its  banks. 


C<mrae  of  Bxokange^  May  4.— Amsterdam,  11  :  6  s  2  U.  Antwerp,  11 : 8.  Ex. 
Hambm^,  34:3:  24  U.  Frankfort,  141  Ex.  Paris, 24  : 20 :  2  U.  Bourdeaux,  24 :  20. 
l|fadrid,38}effiKt  Cadiz,  39  effect  Gibraltar,  34.  Leghorn,  51^.  Genoa,—.  Malta, 
— .  Naples,  — .  Palermn,  —-per  oz.  Oporto,  57*  llio  Jandro,  60^.  DuUin,  15. 
C0r^l5.    A0Q  of  the  Bank  of  Holland,-^ 

Prices  qf  Gold  and  Sliver^  par  oz.— Ftortogal  gold,  in  coin,  £0 :  0 :  a  Farjoign  gold, 
in  bars,  £0:0:0.  New  duabhHXis,  40  :0:0.  New  ddlars,  5s.  4(d.  Silver, in  ban* 
5b.  6d. 


Wteklt^  PricA  ofStoOctf  fiom  Itt  to  fOih  AprU  1819. 
1st;  8th.  IMl  22d. 


29th. 


Bank  stock, 

S  per  oat  reduced, 

3  per  cent 

4  per  cent 

5  per  cent  navy  ann.^...^ 
Imperial  3  per  cent  ann. 
Incua  stock, «.. 

.  bonds,.^^ 


74J£ 
105i 


2534  254 
74  73J 

m 

loS  i  I 


ExdiequerbOls,  2d.  p.d.^ 
Cbnsols  for  ace  .............^.^ 

American  3  per  eent...^ 
I.  newloan,6p.c. 

Frendi  5  per  cents.  .»«•*« 


28  30pr. 

Sdis.  par. 
7441 


7S4  72, 
74'     " 

lo4| 


251 

711 
711  72 
90  89| 
103}  104| 


^ 


251 


2514 


105i 


38  39pr. 
4  2pr. 
74}  ii 


37  38pr. 
2dis.  1  pr. 
781  i 


35  33  pc. 

5  6pr. 

71 J  7241 


28  26pt. 

79  mr. 

71i  i  72 


&iM 


246 


PRICES  CURRENT..— ilfi^  \.^Londan,  AprU30f  18191 


CM»y 


SUGAR,  muwc  __^ 

B.  P.  Dny  Biowtli   .  cwL 

Mid,  good,  andtoenud. 

Fine  and  very  ime,    .    . 
Refined,  Doub.  LoavM,    . 

Powder  ditto,       .       . 

Sioyie  ditto,       .      . 

Small  LiunpB 

Lftige  ditto, 

MOLASSES.  Britufail    cwL 

COFne£,  Jamaica   .    cwt. 

Ord.  flood,  and  teODL 

Mid.  ffpod,  and  flue  mid. 


124 
1» 
115 
IIL 


PIMENTO(ln  Bond)      lb. 
SPIRITS. 

Jam.  Hum,  16  O*  P.   fall. 

Brandy. 

Geneva, 

Aqua.       •      » 
WINES,       ^       ^.      _  . 

Claret,  iBt  Growtju,  hhd. 

Portunl  Red.  pipe. 

Spanidi  White,         butt. 

Teneriffe,  pipe. 


LOGWOOD,  Jum. 

Houduraa, 

Campeachy, 
FUSTlC,  Jamaica, 

Cuba, 

INDIGO,  Caraecas  fine,  lb* 
TIMBRR,  Amer.  Pine.  foot. 

Ditto  Oak. 

Christianaaod  (dat.  paid) 

Honduru  Mahogany 

St  Domingo,  ditto 

TAR.  American,       •    brL 

Ardiangel, 
PITCH.  Foreign. 

TALLOW,  Rus.  YeL  Cand. 

Home  Melted. 
HEMP.  Riga  Rhine,     ton. 

Petenbuxgh  Clean,     » 
FLAX, 

Riga  Thies.  &  DruJ.  Rale 

Dutch, 

Iridi,       •       . 
MATS.  ArdMBgel,    .    100. 

BRISTLES,  . 
petenbuigh  Finti,     ewt. 

ASHES,  PeteiB.  Pearl, 

Montreal  ditto. 
Pot. 
OIL.  Wbato,  .  .  tun. 

Cod, 
TOBACCO.  Vugin.  fine,  lb. 

Middling,       .       .       . 

Inferior. 
COTTONS,  Bowed  Geoig. 

Sea  Idaad,  fine. 

Good.     .       . 
Middlii 

Denieraia  and 

Wot  India. 

PemambuoQ^ 

Maranham, 


92 
150 
118 
117 
110 
106 
6S 
56 


102  118 

120  182 

90  100 

lot  ISO 

122  X8f 

140  — 

9  — 


LEITH. 
74     to     — 

80  90 

96 
160 


GLASGOW. 
6i      Id    70 

90 


130 
62 

85 


55  . 
78 

15  0 

40 

55 
42 

35 

87  (p.brl.) 
9      Bi 
8      8 
7      8' 


16  0 

42 

57 
43 


114 
100 
104 
60 
35 

100 

118 

100 
120 


04 


:ii6 

110 
106 

34 

116 
130 

118 
150 


LrVKRPOOL.] 


3el0d  4s0d3i  9d   3il0dr 

5    6  5    9 

3  4  3  6 
7    4  7    6 

60  64 

48  54 

34  55 

30  35 

60  70 

£a  - 

9  10  — 

l&  — 

10  11 

12  14 

9t  6d  lis  6d 

2    4  2    6 

4  5  5  6 
2  3  2  4 
14  19 


7    0    7    7 

7  10    7  15 

8  10    9    0 


8    6    9    6 


7  0 

7  5 

8  0 
8  0. 

10  0 

8  0 

2  6 


0  10    1    8 
12    3    0 


68 


70 


55 
44 

36 

10* 
10 

8 

3 

9 

4 

1 

6 

3 

8 


118 
118 
t06 
62 
34 

105 
116 

'5 

118 

92 

8 


BRPOOL.]   L< 

IP    tales 

871  70 
93     80 

-  136 

-  96 
122  .101 
124  102 
114  '101 

68      65 

-  32 

114120 
122  135 
105'  90 
116110 
122190 
96    ld4 

-  8 


LONDON, 
to     68 

76 
87 
149 
115 
115 
112 
114 


S$9d     4f3d 


194 

140 
115 
118 
140 

108 
8^ 

3t3d  4a6d 

4   0  5    6 

3   2  3    4 

15    6  -. 

£35  65  0 

54  60  0 

30  65  0 

25  38  0 

50.       65,  0 

7  15     8    0 

8  0         - 

9  0      9   9 
11  11    If    0 

,14  0  14  10 
8  9  10a  Od  10  6 
2    ' 


7  10 

8  10 

io7o 


12 


0 
6  16    6 

16    6  17    6 

7f  - 

47  48 


48 
8t 

n 

0    6 

0  II 
2  3 
2    0 

1  2 
1    n 


I     4j 
1 


n\m  I 


I    5 
1    6 

20 


1    6 

1  10 


10    6 
69    0 


£50    0 
47    0 


70 


80    0 
70 


£4    5 


90 
4  10 


14  10  — 

40  42 

40  56 

42  43 

34  — 


01 7d 
0  6 


0  8 

0  7 

1    r     1  3J 

19     2  6 


14     17 
14      16 
1    9 
1    6 


rDUnSS. 

1      £1  10   0 


0    7    6* 


0   0    7i 


0   0   9i 


0     8     1; 

0  17 
0  17  1 


{?t} 


IB.S.\2ri43  18 
lF.S.fpi48    4 


\F.S.J 


98  16 


0  9 

1  4 


\FAJ 


lP.S.i 


0    17 


-087 
8   0  17    2 


Alphabetical  List  of  English  Bakkruptcies,  announced  between  the  Ist  and 
30th  April  1B19,  eztiacted  from  the  London  Gazette. 

Abnham.  R.  liverpool,  merchsnt 

Adat.  A.  White  Lion,  Uunbeth.  Tictualler 

Adand.  T.  ten.  Greenwich,  butcher 

Atherton.  J.  Warrington.  Lanoaater.  caMnet-maker 

Ainaworth.  J.  BoIhoSt,  Lancaahire,  whitster 

Boond,  R.  Sopley.  Southampton,  miller 

Bendey.  C.  Stroud,  meroer 

Dentlejf,  S.  HoirtoQ,  Yoriodiire.  wonted  wanttfb^ 

turer 
BueUey,  H.  Junction,  Yorkahire,  iaBkecper 


,G.H. 

WWUU0,  C.  Woodbouae.  Yorkahire,  meroer 
Burdter.  T.  Mltchel  Dean.  Glocesterihire,  timber- 
dealer 
.  Booth.  T.  Newark-upoo-Tient,  NothingbnoiUBe^ 
and  A.  Booth.  No&lngham.  tallow-diandlera 
Buchanan,  D.  S.  M.  SmUh.  and  F.  Aihley,  Uror- 

pool,  mcrciianta 
Barttett,  J.  Somenetihire.  clothier 
Bmlahaw,  J.  CailialMtieet,  Soho,  tatter 


1819.] 


R£g$ster,'''*Omumvial  Report* 


CoCtedl,  S.  3L  and  C'O^VlnMtice^  Uqimpond- 

Our,  C. 

ChttBCTt  W. .  ^ 

Cooper.  J.  Sdwle^  Ywkililre,  dato^naidiAit 
Crow,  T.  Chatham,  brewer 
'      ,  R.  St  Maitinrt,  Woier 
,  E.  Ciooked-lUM, 


GunpbeU,  J.  White  UoiMouit,  Comhlll, 

Cooke,  W.  Binnlngham,  nwrdnnt 

ChapmaB,  J.  Margate,  heker 

Dixon,  J.  Irybridge,  Devonshire,  nmciUBit 

Davia,  O.  Tenhv,  meithaBt 

Dolphfn,  B.  Cheedle,  Staflbidihire,  plombtf 

Doudiatt,  S.  LiveffiMxd,  meicheiit 

Dunderdale,  H.  Londoo,  and  W.  T.  Dmidenlal^^ 

llandMiter,  merchutft 
DanteU,  H.  Wancnpitreet,  FIC«of«qaeie,  ooadi- 


DizoB,  J.  Welliagton.  Shiopddre,  men 
Dcakm,  T.  end  T.  DIer,  Blrmiftgham, 
•D«vlfl»  D.  New  Baiid«treet,iew^tf 
Dyer,  W.  AMensate-etxeet,  goldmuth 
E6M*,6.1fiitley,r "-' 


JUwanb,  W.  Manoherter,  mannteturer 
EIlerbT,  T.  Poole,  Donet.  Utaen-dnpr- 
Bnl,  T.  KJngrton-upoiHThameithaxg 
FMwr,  T.  Lmpool,  marteiwrnarioer 
French,  J.  Jun.  Ariftol,  dotfUer 
Fiiher,  W.  Union-place,  Lambeth  malte^marilM» 
Fletcher,  R.  B.  Btackbuni,  manuAictiuer 
Forbes,  A.  B.  Bristol,  draper 
Fanner,  W.  WalseU,  Staflhidshire,  innholder 
Fletcher,  B.  Bundey,  Lancashire,  plumber 
FoUar,  J.  Savage-nvdeBs,  Tower^hiU,  racnhant 
Gomperts,  A.  LOBobard-atreet,  merchant 
OUpfai,  W.  VilHerS4treet,  Strand,  army  <aQthicr 
GilBam,  W.  Nbrburj,  Derbyshire,  tuiner 
GowiBDd.  M.  X.  Whiti^,  porter-mecduuit 
OriOtfas,  J.  MMl  R.  Br&tcS;  niUdcrs     ^ 
GoatoB,  J.  St  Jamor-street,  pictiire-dea)er 
Glover,  E.  and  E.WanIngtan,brawcn. 
Gray,  J.  Drury^aoe,  commission  ^gent 
€ietiia,  J.  H.  Gextoi,  J.  Gerten,  aad  W.  Roberts, 

ToldngtDO,  LaBeadiire,  oottoB-spinners 
Habeock,  W.  bury,  St  Edmunds,  cahCnet-maker 
Hawldu,  8.  PortsM,  dealer 
Hbward,  R. Jun.  Woolwich,  brewer 
Hurrell,  S.  Minories,  oonwiealer 
Hoylaod,  J.  Knottingley,  Yorkshire,  grocer 
Heal,  W.  BradfoidTwitts,  bmkeeper 
Hun,  C.  Hoxtoo,  New  Town,  xibboi»>maauliKtuzer 
Hoboyde,  J.  HUilsx.  fivior 
Hepk&  T.  and  H.  Otto  Yen  Post,  St  Mary-hill, 

Londan,  IntertJumts 
Harris,  H.  Bedford,  Wilts,  baker 
Hunter.  J.  and  J.  Orr,  Barge-ywd»  Buddqcsbury. 

merenantB 
Holbrook,  G.  F)0etmarket,  wiulterer 
Harris,  R.  WoocUtreet,  Spitddelds*  ttai^oner 
Hodgson.  R.  Flee^street,  oOman 
Isaac,  J.  Fariiam,  Hampdiii%  currier 
Iflingwcnrtlr,  J.  Leeds,  merdumt 
Jones,  R.  Cheapaide,  woollen-draper 
Jackson.  M.  Bo)^ 


Jones,  C.  E.  Kentidi-Tdwn,  tanner 
Jarman,  W.  Jun.  Knightsbridge,  paper-hanger 
Jordan,  R.  and  J.  ^lth«Stiatlbcd,  Easea,  and  J. 
Litchfield,  LeadenhaU-street,  coad>-pn>iiiielan 
Jones,  S.  O.  PrincMtreet,  Lambeth,  potter 
"'-  J.Ycrk.brew«r 

Cateaton^txeet,  meidiant 

J.  A.  Henderson,  Little  To«re^ 


street,  wine-merdianti 
avel,  J.  Lewe0>row,  Lfn        ,.  . 
ling,  C.  Garford^treet,   Limchouse-hoic,  shi]^ 


Laing 


•  Lewei^iow,  Lfmbctb,gn)oer 


chandler 
Levet,  W.  Shadwdl, 
Lough,  R.  Upper  Ground-street,  Qlafkfiian-iOiiU 

bnns-fbunder 
Lloyd,  J.  Carnarvon,  shopkeeper 
Lawrence,  R.  Mlnet|.  Wiltshire^  grocer 
Milnes,  R.  Mirileld,  Yorkshire,  c&l-mcrrhant 


KmmSI^.  QualBBr^tMet,  SpKaii^ 
Morton,  R.  M.  SlMptqn  MaBet,  Son 


Messiter,  R.  Bristol,  dotMealer 

Moon.  J.  Aevea>bani,  Manchester,  eottofMBeKhant 

Maadte,  W.  Bath,  coachmaker 

Naylor,  B.  Skeyhouae,  Yorkahlre,  tanner 

Nightingrte,  J.  and  T.  Byyno,  Geoige^treet,  Port- 

man-aq^uuw.  ttikMS 
Owen,  J.  and  H.  D.  Great  St  Hdcns,  merdmta 

Panton,  S.  MUtgn.  Kent,  miller 
Faerson,  J.  Leieesier,  eomnisdoMMit 
Frilflhard.  J.  Bristol,  grootf       ^ 
Perkins,  J.  B.  Carpenter'»>hal]«  LondoiMvall,  Ixqd 


Pteker,  W.  Bridfewater,  maltster 
Peers,  R.  Warrington,  grocer 
Pteroe,  R.  Exeter,  stoned-mason 

PentoM,  J.  Watling-street,  ward 

Palmer,  J.  Wellingboioagh,  Northampton,  wtaM* 

merchant 
Puinra.  A.   Mootagtt-mews^  St  Mary-le-Boq^ 

Paseley,  J,  AMermanlMry,  eatpcnftBr 
Rothwelt,  J.  AmoM,  Nottinghamshire,  hodar 
Richardson.   S.  Nicholaa-lalH^   Lo^Wd-rtnet. 

Merchant 
Roaalter,  E.  WUta,  dotUer 
RwUbrd,  £.  Stiand,  tailor 
BoUason,  T.  and  T.  H.  Robtason,  aad  R.  Han- 

aodc»  Manchealer,  eottoswMrehanta 
Rosa,  W.  Maiidiam,  Glamoigaaahire,  gsooar 
Ridley,  R.  Basbg-laDe,  carpenter 
Ramaay,  W.  North  SUelds,  shiinnmer 
Stevenson,  T.Xinnton-npon-HuU,  ship-bidldar 
Statham,  J.  and  P.  ArdwiSc,  Lanoaaterrdyeit 
Summexf ,  W.  Neweaatle^pon-Tyne,  IkauMlaalar 
Saxby,  J.  R.  Hawkhunt,  Kent,  hop-merahant 
SwaiostoQ,  J.  Kendal,  momottJeathar  manufln- 


Sniith,B.] 

Splatt,  W.  DawliaB,  DevonsUr^  buiUer 
SMouels,  E..  I.  Great  Pieseot^treet,  OoodmBiA- 

Slade,  J.^^ome  Selwood,  SonenatriUxt,.  dolfaier 
Smith.  T.  Yotk.  butter-Actor 
Self.  R.  H.  WhlteunaisUBBt, 
Travers,  J.  Sandgate-wbarf, 


Tbooiley,  &  and  J.  Beckton,  Manehealer 
Tunier,  W.  UaogoUen,  Denbighshire,  and  A. 


Comber,  Mandiestcr,  eottL    ^ 

Thomson,  S.  Redeross-street»  CnpnlMate,ealend- 

crer 
Tupman,  J.  Great  Ruasatatveet^ 

watch*maker 
Taylor,  T.  Bristol,  tobacco  and  snuff  arlWr 
Tiu'k,  T.  Rosfratreet,  Newgate-market,  butdiar 
Tasoro,  J.  Cannon-street>road,  builder 
Wd)b»  A.  Hammenmith,  qp^kptvipkitur 
'  Wathen,  C.  Albany-road,  Camberweu,  mcscfaant 
Wroath,  D.  Truro,  smith 
Wahiewriffht,  W. 
Watt.  J.  J,  Ratollf 
Wood.  E.  Bolton, 

Whitfeon.  J.  Kliu^tan-upoD>HQU,  mndm^ 
Wood,  T*  NottiQgham,  grocer 
.Williams,  E<  Birmingham,  victualler 
Wilson,  T-  John-street,  carpenter 
Wait;  J.  Preston,  manuftct^nr 
Whaxton,  iW.  awl  J,  Wharton,  LMniaalcr,  < 

mon  carriera 
WiUama,  W.  O. 
Wood,  R.  H«t4treet,l 

hanger 
Young,  P.  Sol,  and  R.  Andenen,  Wappli^  sail- 


Yordall,  E.  Kingaland,  coadi-pioiaietor 


Alphabetical  List  of  Scotch  BAXKBupTCiEfl,  ^mioiiooed  bctvwn  Ut  aad  Mtt 
April  1819,  estncted  ten  the  Edinbuigh  Gazette.   .    .    . 
nerdiant,  Lcith 


Ccoige,  m 

,  paSel,_flah4ncrch^.and  apfaii4«dflr. 


Anot, 

Bipwn, , 

Broomielaw,  QUagaw 
Bennet,  W.  merchant,  Banff 

Boyd,  John,  Junior, 

Vol.  V. 


Calhlv,'  Geoige,  menbant,  MusseHwigh 
Dnnlop,  R.  manufjiturer  and  shiPHwrner;  tadnt 
Dobson*  J-  dry-salter,  nwrdiant,  and  dyer.  GHanpw 
Duff,  It  weaver.  mai>ufr^tm»r,  tod  traoer,  Ixvum 
Blte^  Abs,  and  Co.  nerdiaBti^  Uikfliidy 
81 
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^BK%ffli.Wca.i 

Hbo^,  John,  old  Co.  mercluuiti  and  agenU  Ib  01a»- 

uSttoi^  J0IH9,  cbnairt.  Wate  oC  LtUh 
Henrer.  ttHMTA.  and  Co.  marabaoli  mi§§mt» 
InGWir^ 


R6gistCT»^^Coffifnerctol  Rtpori* 


CM«y 


DIVIDENDS. 

DtnmHlva,  Rotate  of  BaUndalloch,  laic  BtefciiaBW 

Gla^govi  bjr  Arab.  Wallaoc^  BMKkanl  pom 

Fonyth,  writer.  Form 
Dnimnwftrt,  Janoai^  lata  arttladtalfr  and  fimner 
'  CanAyi  br  Rtfteit  Foitaat.  wiUer,  KinroM 
niCh/wBiiittB.aBd  Cob  mavdMDt*,  Osaowek : 

iDwnon, 


,  David,  and  Co.  maRbanta,  JLaitb 
I,  Jofa9»  nanoiMCunr,  NairAtt)9y>  Ktai^- 
codbdiaht 
Mitehdli;  R.  «nd  H.  wood-aMPcfaanU,  FWiaMnar 
Mgptffxperf,  Georgt,  oonfaetiaoct  and  gvooar, 

M'll3n!%cfaaxd,  grocer,  Mtybole 
IfNaugfatoo,  Peter,  and  Co.  merehante,  eonunU- 

don-aigenti,  and  dmaltert,  GI05ROW 
Pattiion  and  ConnM,  mercfaanU,  BdiBlnni(h 
Reith,  Jamw,and  Co.  merchantife  Dundea 
Segtt,  Wm.  of  Clayvhait,  eounty  of  Perth 
Stewart,  Jonn,  merchant  and  goieral  ngcnt,  Aber- 
deen 
'  Sutherland,  Thomai,  haberdasher.  South  Bridge 
Steele,  John,  maniifytMiagj  Glmgow 


by  Dugald  M«T!avUi» 
Gentleman,  E.  maaon,  '^ 

writfcCIlm 
Johnston,  John,  Glenlate.  merdMUt,  Dundea  t  by 

Patrick  AndOTOnTaaadiani  there,  19th  May 
Ledie.  John,  and  Alex,  nctdianla.  Pelerkeadi  by 

WUKiMB  GumaA^^wiitar,  PetaAMd 
LalnA,  John,  late  broker,  Oam^U,  Edinbiii|h ; 

by  Roldmpn  and  Fateiaoo,  ja. 
Mihie,  Margnr^  roerdunt,  Stondiaven ;  by  Tho- 
mas Ktamear,  wittBTtiMt^  ISs*  on  19th  Juna 
O'HadDt,  U^nnr.  farte  taduman  of  the  RavcilitaD 

quarries  :.by  Peter  M'DowaU,  acoouBtant,  Edm- 

bui^h 
Kerr  and  I 


,  wrighUand  joinars  at  Mennodi 
linage,  wmanofiSanguharx  by  James  Uunteiv 
ftnner,  CninebUl,  by  Thotnlull 
fUtafate,  Thomas,  eattfo-daaler,  Gknahnridi,  new 
Strentian,  Anyleshinit  bv  WiUiam  M'Kechnia, 
taduman  of  Corrie,  nair  Drymen 


MjonMUtif  €^fn  Bic&tiutgCf  mCty  SL 


WhciU,Red 

.  50to  56 

fine'..  .. 

«  Mio   68 

Superflne  . 
WfUla   .   . 

.   64IO  68 
.^to  M 

Fhie       .    . 

.flOlo  68 

Superflne  . 

.   TOto     4 

Foasign.. 

6OI0  70 

.Mto  M 

.  .aato  40 

Bailay... 

.  SCto  21 

dFtoe 

.  Jtio  96 

fiX^.-. 

..38  to  40 
*MM  60 

Ffae  .  .  . 

.    6ito  66 

UagPaaia. 

.«)to  tf 

Wluta.,*  • « 

.4Sto   45 
.J6to  3B 

Seedi,te^ 

Must.  Brown 

,    IS  to  91 

-Whita .  .  . 

»    14  to   94 

Taiaa.  .  .. 

.16to   ^ 

T^nips.  . 

,   t'fi-IO    -» 

.  .  44  to  .^ 

-VeUow  . 

.     —to  — 

Canary   .   . 

,  66  to   m^ 
910  to  — 

Fine. 
Tiek 


FeadOaU  . 


Fbie.  ,  .  . 
Pocaio  do.  •  • 
Fine 

Flour,  p,  sack 
Sadonds  .  .  . 
NortKOouna7 


Bran 


40  to 
40  to 
46  to 
35  to 
4010 
16  to 

90  to 

91  to 
95to 
94  to 
98  to 
55  to 
50  to 
50  to 
90  to 
15  to 


HLIverpoott  May  1. 
Wheat,         i.  i,      t,  dJ  »•  A     »•  * 

-      iM?r701bi.  IFnmgn. 

15  ■tnfiU^h  .      )l  0  to  D  Q^Y^^r^r?  010  96  • 
-iK,  Sccrfi'Jk    .    ,  10  fSto  n  UjFlou'p  Enc.ipJ^ 
40'  Wfllih  .  ,  .  11  0  to   0  0  |utW*lb,finei60to67  0 
iS'lriih    ...    D  etolO  ti!-^W"i'IJ'  — 'iOOto   P  ? 

o 
o 

ilAmcricnn  ,     9  0  to    E^  (l.ri^^tit  d«>. .  £10  to  31  0 

^.._     ,      .  OtO       O 

e  0  to  e  6  tHitmcal,  pw  9401b. 

-    ,.. »  9to  4  t)F"«!^b  2J£2^ 

55  Smxih   .  .     5  «  to  6  o>«^  '  ■  -  2S!»H  2 

56  Foreien  ,   .    4  (Jto  4  J''**^  ■  ■  ■  ■  «0to9t  0 

n  Md]tp.9gu.iaotoii  0    Buttft^  Btrff^ 

{jRye,ror^    II    to   -14  Butter,  per  i^wt.  «. 


!*'l  Amcricnn  ,     9  0  to  E^  (Irr.^^^  ^'V  ^3  *! 

SWi. Quebec  .  - ,  9  Ottj  0  (J<^**?^*«*-P**H!' 

50  F:T«iisKgiiod.ieto  5  o-R*d  '   ■  ^5 

A&   Iriih 


>  60to 
Limeadtomsh.  56  to 
New,  for  S«d  -^  lo 
Hjwfrais,  .  •  10  to 
ChiTeivRad,  .  90  to 
—  White  .  .  90to 
Cociander  .•  96  to 
Trefoil    .      .   50to 


Belfast 
&Newry    - 
G  DtCKhedi 
eicott,  3d 
qHtkled, 


88to  O 

89  to  84 

Oto  O 

80tD  O 

90tt>  O 


New  Rapeseed,  £44  to  £— . 


[QtSM,  p«rTs  Its, 
.Eng'Uew   i   3  4 to? 
'^N^cotdi pota,  3  iutJ 
-;l,W«kh  ...   5  <(oS 

«j  trijh»        .      3  Oto 3    _. ,      ,      r-- 

;-i  Common  .     3  Oto  5     i;Bep|,  p.  tierce    85  to   96 

w,'For«%ii  ,  ^    3  0  In  5    S\ p,  biirel    AS  to  6S 

— ,  nem  s ,  pr  qn  Pork,  p,  tort,      M>  to  lOO 

—  lEnelUJi   *  .  40  0ta<6  WHaira/diy,    .    §010    65 
^  llriih  ,  »  .    4S  0  to  44  tllBiam. 
-j  Ft*se.  per  qitar*  1  Short  middles    6OI0   6f 

I!— BoiUog.  jdOto.lT  OlLotw    ^-   .     5810  6D 
Hupeieed,  £l¥to£lP» 


AveroM  Prices  of  Cem  in  England  and  WaUs^fnm  the  Returm  reedved  in  the  Wedc 

ended  UihAfrUlSl». 

Wheat,  741k  M.^-Eye,  50s.  7d.— Barlqr,  49s.  7d.-aits,  81s.  9d.— Beans,  54s.  4d.    Peaac,  57s.  9d.^ 

Beeror  Big,  Osw  Od.-Oi«BMBl,  37s.  7d. 

Average  Frieee  qf  BrUish  Cam  in  Scotland,  by  the  Quarter  of  Eight  Wimeheeter  J9««^&, 
and  Oatmeal^  per  BoU  qf  \t»  lbs.  Scots  TroUt  or  140  lbs.  Avoirdupois,  of  tfte  Four 
Weeks  imrnediaidy  preceding  the  im  AprU  ISIO. 
Wheat,  65s.  8d.-*Rye,  45s.  8d.-*-Bailey,  44s.  Sd.-OatB,  97s.  4d>-Beens,  49s.  lid.— Pease,  44s.  Sd.— 
Big,  Oi.  0d4-Oat«MBl,  99sw  4d. 


BDINBURGH.^APEIL  eS. 


Ist, 386.  Od. 

2d, .S4«.0d. 

3d, 30s.  Od. 


Boiky. 

1st, 08.0d. 

td 0B.0d. 

3d, 0«.0d. 


Pa744n.pwll^)   Os.   M.to  Ob.  8d. 

MtmoD    ....      Os.   6d.1o  Ob.  8d. 

Lamb,  par  qutfter.     ^  Od.  to  7s.  Od. 

V«a Os.   6d.to  09.  9d. 

Potk Os.  6d.  to  Os.  7d. 

Tallow,  per  stone  .    Us.  Od.tol&.  Od. 


Oats. 

1st, 22s.  Od. 

2d, 208.  Od. 

8d 186.  Od. 

Tuesday,  May  4. 

Quartem  Loaf 
Potatoes  (28  lb.) 
Butter,  per  lb. 
SdtdHlo,    .    . 
Ditto,  per  stone 
perdoaen 


Pease  &,  Beans. 

1st,.:.. 

..21s.  Od. 

2d,.... 

..208.  Od. 

3d,.... 

..19s.  Od. 

.    Ob. 

9d.to   Is. 

01 

.  Os. 

9d.to  Os.lOd. 

.    Is. 

6d.to   Is. 

8d. 

.    Is. 

2d.  to   Is. 

4a, 

.  ITS. 

Od.to208. 

Od' 

.   Os. 

Od.to  Os. 

M' 

m$42 


Wheat 


R^pMier,'^Mei€orok)gical  JUport 
HADDINGTON^May  7. 


^49 


Barley. 


Ut,......S7s.0d.    l9t, S^K-Od. 

U 346.  Od.  I  8d, S4a.0ct 


Sd, 318.  Od.  1 3d, SOf,  Od, 


Oats. 

\tt, 83b.  Od. 

till,. «(kOd. 

8d»....,.l78.  Od. 


«d, 

»*U»^  U«»JhOU» ......*. IB.  VU.        3dy 

Avenge  of  Wheat,  £l :  12 : 8 :  7-ltths. 


Pease, 
let, 94a.  Od.  I  Ist, «68.6d. 


..;21s.0d.  I  Sdi.«.^.»ik  M. 
186.  Od.  I  3d,. 178.  Od. 


JTalaKM^Thabon  af  wheat,  beans,  and  pease,  is  about  4  per  pent,  more  thao  half  a  quarter, 
or  4  WfaKheslsr  bushsb;  thai  o/barley  and  oals  needy  6  Wmehasier  bushisb. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 

Thc  ndld  weather  that  set  in  towards  the  end  of  Maaeby  eontiniied  during  the  first  forU 
night  of  Aprfl,  the  Thermometer  ranging  ^erally  between  40  and  55,  with  a  sood  deal 
of  sunsbme,  and  gmtla  tfadngh  variable  wmds.  The  Barometer  stood  otaiidenoly  above 
the  average  height,  and  the  Hydrometer,  especially  about  the  lOtb,  indicated  great  dry- 
ness, awing  <^efiy  to  a  brisk  wmd  that  blew  for  sqom  days  ftom  the  north  west  On  the 
IStkthe  wuid  shiAed  ta  the  east,  when  a  conaiderable  reduction  of  tempeFatnie  took  place; 
the  Barometer  sunk,  and  a  fall  of  rain  commenced,  which  continued,  with  short  intervals 
of  fldr  weather,  tfll  the  2l8t  In  th^  course  of  these  fime  days,  there  ftU  about  4  inches, 
a  greyer  quantity  than  we  ever  before  witnessed  in  the  same  time.  From  the  time  that 
the  rain  b^an,  the  Thermometer  ;mnk,  during  the  night,  towards  the  freezing  point,  and 
continued  to  do  so  till  the  28th,  when  the  air  reoovoed  its  former  mildness  The  last 
nine  days  of  the  mondi  were  still  drier  than  the  first  fortnight  had  been,  widi  a  coldidi 
east  wind,  and  the  Barometer  higher.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  month  is  4  degrees 
higher  than  that  of  April  1818,  and  spring  water  Si  decrees  higher.  Of  eours^,  vegeta- 
tion is  much  Esther  advanced  than  it  was  last  year  at  this  perio£  The  mean  point  of  de- 
position is  2  degrees  lower  than  the  mean  minimum  temperature,  which  is  a  smaller  dif- 
ference than  usual  for  the  mondi  of  ApriL  The  difieience  between  the  mean  of  the  ex- 
treme tsnqpentares,  and  that  of  10  and  10,  ia  ponsideraUy  less  than  one>lenth  of  a  dsgree, 
and  die  mean  relative  humidity  is  not  half  a  degree  more  than  that  of  March.  The  range 
of  die  TheruKtoeter  has  been  greater,  and  that  ot  the  Barometer  lessi  than  usuaL  Tne 
month,  upon  die  v^le,  hn  b«n  fofoajrable  to  the  opemtions  of  the  former,  except  where 
ci^  aoikhave  been  run  togedier  by  die  sudden  transitiflD  from  wet  to  dry  |  but '  the  de- 
praslao  of  temperatiixa  wmch  aoeompanied  the  rain,  tended  to  cheek  vcgemon,  wfanch  is 
only  bfginniiig  to  recover. 

ICsTEOROLOGiCAL  Tablb,  extracted  from  tfte  RegiMter  kept  on  the  Banks  of 
the  Ta$f,Jbwr  miles  eattjirm  Perth,  Latitude  56**  25',  Elevation  IS5  feet. 

April  1819.  « 

Means,  Extremes. 


THBRMOMBnaL 

llMa  of  graatett  daily  best. 


»«...  tonpenture,  10  A.  ] 

-......«.. . 10  P.  M.    . 

^.^.  of  daily  extremes, 
-^..M^  10  A.  M.  end  10  P.  M.      . 
H.M.nM..  4  daUly  obienrationi. 
Whole  BUige  of  tlaenaomefer, 
''    idailyditto.       .       .       .       , 
.  tenpemtere  of  sprii^  water. 


Da^sset 

51.0 
.    37.9 

.  «.S 
44.5 
44.4 

.       44.4 

393.5 
13.1 
44.3 

BAROMETER.  Indici. 

I  of  10  A.  M.  (temp,  of  uer.  50)  .     S9.666 

...... 10  P.M.  (temp,  of  mer.  50)  .    99.657 

............  both,  ffieup.  of  mer.  50)       .  S9.M1 

Whale  ranfe  of  barometer,        .  4.7S5 

Mean  ditto,  during  the  dav,       .       .  .      .157 

....^............-.-.VZ......  night,        .  .    .073 

.... — .......  taif4houn,       .         .  .        .157 

HYGROMETER.  Degrfsp. 

Rafai  in  inches,  ....        4.175 

EYaporatlon  hi  ditto, 1.940 

Mean  daily  Evaporation,  .       .  .061 

Leslie.    Mean,  10 A.M.       .        .     .        19.2 

-..« ..10  P.M.     .  .       .       10.^ 

•... « both 15.0 

Anderson.    PointofDep.  10  A.M.        .     36.0 
..................«..«»....»..*..  10  P.  M.        .      35.7 

— both.         .        55.9 

»....    Reiat  HnrnUL  10  A.M.       .      72.0 

„^.^,^^ „ 10  P.M.       .    81.2 

both,         .        76.6 

~ Gn.  moi8.in  100Gul>.mair,10  A.M.  .156 

...«.....- ..10  P.M.  .155 

-..«....«.« both,     .156 


THERMOMETER.  Ocgxeei. 

Muilmion,                  28th  day,       •       »  58-0 

MioimniTit        .           26th       .          .  3\J) 

Wfyt^t  inAvimam,       21st       .         .  43.5 

MI^KlM  minimum,       7th        .        .          .  44.0 

Mi^jhi^t.  11^  A.  M.        10th          .        .  53.0 

L.Hi^^:  ritttL^,       .        2lBt          .           .  37.0 

llJ4;hst,  IE)  P.  M.  .      9tfk     .         .         .  48.0 

I^,wc*t  ditt^      .           23d         ...  36.5 

i^rentc^  TiuiH!  in  24  hours,  5th            .  f  1*0 

l,<3utdKti?,       .       .           13th             .  6,5 

BAROMETER.  Inches. 

ILighst^lO  A.  M.        .       36th         f  3ai50 

l/jT»e«  illUOj          .             I7th       .  29UM0 

HighLit,  10  P.  M.      •.       26th          .  30.148 

Loweit  ditto,           .              16th         .  28.935 

OtuvU»i  nmgQ  in  24  bona,   IQth            .  .453 
leut  auto,        .        .           4th         .       .      .005 


HYQROM^fift 
Lffilic!.  HiKhc^t,  10  A.  M.     30th 

...'   UjwtHftdifitOb  fMt       • 

„..  >Ufbvt.  10  P.  M.     20th 

Luwett  ditto,      .     1601 

Afldenfttii.  T,  of  Dep.  Highest,  10  A.M.  IStti 

. . ...«, «. ........  Lowest  <^ia(V        ^^ 

—.» , Hiphest,  lOP.M.  7th 

Lowest  ditto,        2dth 


Degrees. 

38.0 

.      0,0 

33.0 

45S 
26.8 
45U) 
22:4 
.  nela|,Hum.  H)ghart,lOAtM.  21ftt  100.0 
.Leastltt^,  28th    49:0 


^.M...  GiraatBBt,  iop.M,  16th  lOOJ) 

^^^* Least  ditto,  29th    48.0 

,  Moi^  ]  I W  nib.  in.  Gveateft,  10  A.M.  18th   .211 

Leaatdkto,  23d     .113 

.  ^ Greatest,  U)  P.  M.  7th     .207 

.,. Least  ditto,  29th    .097 


Fair  day^  19  i  rainy  days,  II.   Wind  west  o£  nu:ri4iaB,  9 ;  east  of  meridian,  21. 
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JiiTSOAOLOotCAL  Tabls,  extracted  from  the  Register  kept  at  Edinburgh,  m 
the  Observatory,  CaUon^hilL 


N.B^-Tbe  ObMnratfoof  are  made  ttrtoe  erny  day,  at  nine  oPdoek,  forenoon,  and  fSour  oPdoek,  alU 
TheaeeoiidOlMnBttanintlieanenioan,  In  the  fliat  colanin«  ia  taken  by  the  R^giater 
Thennometer. 


S9H 

.369 
.IC9 


.WH  A*  45  f 


,m|M.4ll 

.77 a,  A. 13 

.7i>7M.n 

.Gt>eirA'  a 

*aob  M.4A 

.977M.47 
.fl7TlA.l6 

.»09:A.5n 

.HSej,M.47 
-795  A.  A  J 
.I3S'M*A5 

JAjjiA.Hifil 


Average  of  Rain  5.  inches. 


APPOINTMENTS,  PROMOTIONS,  Sec. 


I.  CITIL. 

The  Right  Hon.  Geoige  Eail  of  Morton  has  been 
anpointed  Comminrioner  to  the  Oenerai  AnemUy 
dr  the  Chureh  of  ScoOand. 

Matthew  FalrleMi  Eiq.  if  anpofaited  Consul  at 
ftonderlandi  for  the  kingdom  <»  Hanover. 

Mr  Jacob  Maik  la  appointed  Consul  at  Cork,  for 
the  United  States  of  Amerioa. 

II.  MILITARY. 

1  Ufo  O.  Hon.  W.  L.  L.  F.  de  Roos  to  be  Comet 
and  SolhUent  vice  Lambttm,  rei. 

S9  March  1819 

1  Dr.  O.  Aeltng  Vet  Sun.  O.  SiieBcer  to  be  Vet. 
Surg,  vice  Clanaon,  ret.  h.  p.       t5  do. 

S        B.  K.  In  Bayard  to  be  Comet  by  puroh. 

1  April 

5        WmHarooort  do.  ISManh 

7        W.BuIkley  do.   vice  Graham, 

dead  8  April 

7  Dr.   J.  W.  PhlllippBtobeCotnetbypurch.  vice 

PhUUps,  ret.  do. 

8  lieut  T.  W.  Harrington  to  be  Cnpt  vice 

Carter,  dMd  18  March 

17  Comet  W.  Pottt  to  be  Lieut,  by  purch. 

vice  Cockbura,  Qua-Mast  I  Dec  lAl? 
■  C.  St  J.  Fancourt  to  be  Comet,  vice 

PotU  8  April  1819 

St         Cayt.  J.  F.  Patenon  to  be  Major  by  purch. 

iwi  BiOQine«  reL  la  March 


ft  Dr.  Comet  R.  O.  Davidson  to  be  Lieut  ▼iofr 
Broomwich,  dead  SO  Jan.  1810 

—  J.  BoOand  to  be  Lieut  vice  Tiia- 
traro,  13  Dr.  1  Sept  1817 

R.  G.  Davidson  to  be  Conet/  vice  RoUand 
S3Dec.  Ibl8 
Comet  R.  Swinhoe.  fhnn  t5  Dr.  to  be 
Comet,  vice  Davidson        1  Smt  1 816 
S4  Lieut  T.  Macan  to  be  Capt  vice  Kearney, 

dead  27  April  1818 

Comet  W.  Alexander  to  be  Lieut  by  pur. 
vice  Llewellyn,  ret  ft  Mardi 

— — —  H.  Shepherd  to  be  Lieut  bypurdu 
vice  Macan  f?  April 

95         James  Ralston  to  be  Comet  vice  M*Doug- 
all,  prom.  14  Aug.  18n 

SOF.     Gent  Cadet  D.Darvodi  to  be  Ensign,  vice 
Dalrnnple.  40  F.  25  Maxdi  1819 

27  E.  R.  Rundet  to  be  Ensign  \gf  purch.  vice 

Cooper,  ret  11  do. 

30  Paym.  H.  B.  Wray,  from  h.  p.  to  be  Pay- 

master, vice  Cruickshanks,  dead   26  do. 
34  Lieut  H.  M.  Straith  to  be  A<j^ut  vice 

Ready,  res.  1  April  1818 

33  E«  Wilmot  to  be  Ensign,  vice  Dewion, 

prom.  11  March  1819 

36  Ensign  B.  Maqphenon  to  be  Lieut  vice 

Charles,  dead  1  April 

W.  J.  Cross  to  be  Ensign,  vice  Macjdienon 
do. 
iO  Ensign  M.  Dalryrople,  ftom  SO  F.  to  be 

Boaign*  vice  MOtor.  dead         2S  Maich 


1819.] 
53  P. 


RegUter.-^AppoinfmenUi  PlwnoH&ns,  Sfc. 


Ml 


Limit.  W.  Boolh  to  be  A4)ut.  vie*  Dalr, 
rei.  16  Feb.  18IS 

Airiit  Sun.  W.  Pollock  to  be  Surg,  vice 
Plppi,d«Ml  UBIai«il819 

EnelgnC.  Ho^u  to  be  Lieut  vfceHolmei, 
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dcwl  "  S3  July  1818 

fi5         R.  O.  WaDMe  to  be  Lieut  vioe 

White,  deed  4  Hfty  1816 

— ^  A.  O.  Fadntobe  Ueut 

90  June  1B18 

R.  O.  WelUee  to  be  SnilgD,  lice  Faden, 

promt  17  Dec.  1818 

EnrigB  T.  Colenuui,  from  56  F.  to  be  En- 

liglirvioe  WeOaoe  SO  Nor.  1816 

69         Chiriee  Stuart  to  be  Ensign,  vice  Lanoon, 

pram.  lAug. 

77         Cm.  iLPlMetobellAjorbjrpureh.  vice 

Wmlcott,  let  11  Hardi  1819 

UeotStJ.  A-dcKketobeCapt  bypur. 

vioePIaoe  do. 

Ibiuti  J.  D.  Hanif  tobeUcut  bypureh. 

▼SeCkrice  ^ 

H.  Hamiltoo  to  be  Enaign  by  puieb.  vice 

Uania  do. 

99         Lieut  J.PratttobeCapt  bypuxch.vlce 

Tovy,  jnom.  S4.  Jan. 

Etaalgn  W.  A.  Cuningham  to  be  Lieut  by 

pufdu  vioe  Pratt  da 

O.  Edwaidi  to  be  Enaign  by  purdu  vice 

Cunin^iame  1  April 

Rlfle^tig.  fd  Lieut  J.  Hannv  to  be  lat  Lieut  by 

puzdu  vice  Bxownxio,  canceUed 

«  Dec  1818 

A.  Dodd  to  be  Sd  Lieut  by  purdi.  vice 

Hannay  ll  March  1819 

9  W.LR.  ttiriffD  F.  Macfarlane  to  be  Lieut,  vice 

Cuimngt  dead  6  Jan. 

YcA  CbmL  Bmlgn  C.  Jew>p  to  be  Ueut  vice 

M'Muram,  dead^  S6  Deo.  1818 

GorrifOiw. 


Capt  Reevea,  from  54  F.  rec.  dUC  irlth  Cnt 

Grindlcy,h.p.9lF. 
Hook,  from  74  F.  with  Capt  Jonca,  h. 

Yock  Rang. 
Lieut  Bom,  from  9  Dr.  rec.  dUE  with  Lieut  Fer 

guaoD,  h.p.8Dr. 

—  Falloo,  from  15  Dr.  rec  dUT.  with  Lieut 
BtysTd,  h.  p.  SS  Dr. 

Beinifoy,  from  97  F.  with  Ueut  Everett 

67  F. 
— -^~  Stopford,  from  85  F.  rec  diif.  wHh  Lleot 

Kerr,  h.  p.  35  F. 

■  ■  ■'  MoiM,  from  18  F.  rec.  dliC  with  Lieut 
French,  h.  p.  94  F. 

Ma)or,ftom  30  F.  rec  di£  with  Lieut  Stt- 

thertand,  h.  p.  58  F, 

Ready,  fim34  F.  rc&  diiC  with  Lieut  Mac- 
Leod, h.  p. 

■  DeniMn,  from  SS  F.  no,  dilK  with  Licnt. 
Hart.  h.  n.  74  F. 

-- —  Heauey*  ^om  50  F.  leo.  difll  with  Ueut 
Vfaiicorobe.  h.  p.  103  F. 

—  Madcan,  tram  59  F.  rce.  difll  with  LienC. 
Howard,  h.  p. 

DickKo,  from  67  F.  rec.  difll  with  Lieut 

Jooei,  h.  p. 
»•—  Battenby,  from  84  F.  with  Ueut  Ottley. 

h.p.30F.  " 

-  Lord  Wallaoourt,  from  85  F.  rec.  dilT.  with 


Ueut  Fox,  h.  p.  W. 
—  Burnet,  fm  3 


3  Dr.  rec.  difl:  with  Lieut  Mao. 
Queen,  h.  p.  23  Dr. 
-^—  Dunkfn,  from  18  Dr.  ree.  diiC  with  Lieut 

Monckton,  h.  p.  1  F.  O. 
■  M'Dermott,  from  8  F.  rec  diff.  with  Lieut 

Mike,  h.  p.  36  F. 

Colthuift,  from  34  F.  with  Lieut  Adihunt, 

h.p.8F. 
>— ^  Vavaaour,  from  64  F.  rec.  difll  with  Ueut 
Montagu,  h.  p.  58  F. 

Noble,  from  89  F.  with  Ueut  Staow,  h.  p, 

95  F. 

OokmelJ.  N.Smyth,h.p.  8W.LR.  to     Smith,  from  Rifle  Brig.  no.  difll  with  Lt 

be  Lieut  Gov.  of  Sdlly  Iiland,  vkse  yU        Goaaett  h.  - 


gouiemu  dead  1  April  1819 

JEadgn  jrHamiIton,h.p.  4W.  L  R.tobe 

Town  M^or  of  G«lway«  vice  Pitot,  dead 

do. 

Soyal  ArtiOery. 

3L  Gen.  F.  Laye,  frbm  h.  p.  to  be  Colonel 
Comm.  vk»  Trotter,  dead  7  Mardi  1819 

Att.  Smg.  Tho.  Howell,  from  h.  p.  6Dt. 
to  be  AH.  Suxg.  to  the  Forces 

95  Feb.  1819 

— '• J.  H.  Ludtow,ftom  h. p.  35  F* 

tobeAakSuig.  totheForoes^         do. 

■  J.  W.  Watson,  M«D.  from  h«  pi 

Staff'  C.  of  Cav.  tobeAsB.  Surg,  to  the 

Forces  do. 

-J.  Farndsn.  from  h.  pi  70  P. 

SuiKttother 


Chapman,  from  Rifle  Bilg.  fee;  difll  with 
Ueut  Webb,  h.  p. 
Conetand  Sub-Lt  Parry,  from  1  Life  O.  rec.  diff. 

with  Comet  Burdett,  h.  p.  25  Dr. 
Bnaign  Denny,  An  5  F.  lee.  diff.  with  Enrign  Car^ 
h^.  83  F 

45  F. 


mac,  h.  p.  8SF. 
-Maantir^ 


h.p. 


from  3SF.  with  Ensign  Lotyens« 
MJlliken,  from  Staff  Corps,  with  Eos.  Robe, 


tobeAss.8uig»t. 

I  J*  Dempster,  fruin  h.  p.  83  F. 

tobeAis.Suig.  totheForoes  do. 

■  W.  G*  Watson,  M.  D.  from  h.  p. 

95  F.  to  be  Ass.  Suxg.  to  the  Faroes   da 
S.  Hill,  from  h.  p.  71  F.  tobe 

Aai.  Surg,  to  the  Forees  95  March 

T,  Napier,  from  h.  p.  Meuron*s 

Rcgt  tobe  Ass* Smg.  to  the  Foroes  do. 
<-»—«—  A.  D.  Andmon,  from  h.  p.  49 

F.  tobe>aB.Soig.  totheFoioeB       dOi 

Baehmigei. 

Bi«vet  Ueut  C6I.  Watson,  from  54  F.  with  Brevet 

Lieut  Cot  Walktf.  71  F. 
'  HiomBan,  ftn  74  F.  with  Capt 

Wilson,  h.  p.  98  F. 
M4or  Banlngton,  from  87  F.  with*  Capt  Blair, 

Capt  W.  Clarfce,  ftn  1 F.  with  CApt  CoweD,  h.  p^ 
■  Robertson,  from  78  F.  vee.  difll  with-Capt  . 

Lardy,  h.  p.  Meuron's  Rcgt 
'  Humney,  from  46  F.  with  Ospt  Edwards, 

86  F. 
I  Reddhig,  from  19  F.  ree.  difll  with  Capt 

Gordon,  h«  p. 
« Andetson*  from  19  F.  with  Capt  Caimcs, 

hbp.60F* 


'  HaydoD,  from  44  F.  lee.  difll  with  Ensiga 

LannDt,  h.  p.  90  F. 

irgBser,  from  7f  F.  with  Ensign  Rynewehl, 

Cape  Corpse 
ZTsdmeldcr.  from  99  F.  with  EMlgn  Mansell, 

h.p.97F. 
— —  FOskey,  from  9  W.  I R.  with  Ens.  Winiama* 

YockChasa. 
Ass.  Sufg.  Dempster,  from  93  F.  with  Ass.  Surib 

Ratei^,  h.  p.  81  F. 

Rerignaikmi  and  RetirewtenUt 

HtAar  Broome,  99  Dr. 

Westoott,  77  F. 

Ueut  Llewellyn,  94  Dr. 
Comet  and  Suo-Ueut  Lambtoo,  1 F.  G. 
Comet  and  Ensign  T.  J.  PhUlinps,  7  Dr. 
^— — — — — ^  Cooper,  97  F* 

Afpobttmenit  CmceBed* 
1st  Limt  Brownrigg,  Rifle  Blipde 
Deaiht. 


Cokmel  Fitihertiert,  h.  p.  98  P. 
Herries,  Lt  Hone  VeL 


Lieut-CoL  VigouTCUZ.  Lt  Gov.  of  Sdlly 
West,latedR.y^Bn.  30  Ms 


3Aprill8l9 


Warden,  h.  p.  66  F* 
■       "  F. 
Ooxon,  rceykm  I 


Major  Cumming,  31  F. 

Ooxon,  1  Ceykm 

Oqit  Jenkins,  lato  4  Vet 


'  8herrard,  h. 
Lieut  Tomllnaan,  95  Dr. 

Hatherly,  19  F. 

...^Chaslcs,36F. 


fc99F. 
r 


hl819 

98  do. 

9  April  1819 

f7  Sept  1818 

9  Feb.  1819 

95  Sept  1818 

90  July 

31  Jan.  1819 


9t0 


BagiiUr^'^BirihM  and  Mmria^^ 


-Kirpe,65F.* 
Holmes  73F. 
•Sknltht  83  F* 


S  Get  1818 
16  Sept. 

SAiif.1818 

17  Sept.  1818 


-^*-«  Lftfloa,  1  Covkiii  ntgL 
FxnMfadl.t<fo. 

—  PoUbiglan,  li.  B.  3  do. 

—  nSui,  liite  6  Vet.  Bn.  6  AprU  1819 

CmmU,ULUuit,mdBmrtrnM^ 


onhsa,  7  Dr-  G. 
Henry  Davit,  St  Dr. 
Miller,  40  F. 
Bbvim,  70  F. 
M'Nab,  83  F. 


BnMer,SC«iloa] 


OUy 

.99  Sept.  1818 


April  1819 
86  S^  1818 

14  April  1819     John 


BimlijSFDr.  SOOct. 

— : K«f«l.b.p.lLLlaf.k.G.L. 

^         "^  t3Fel».1819 

AMlit.  8uig.  ComidiQe,  h.  p.  11  F. 

MUedianetms. 

M'DoiuO,  Toum  Ib^or.  Priaoe  TEdwaitQi 

30  Dee.  181^ 

Town  M^or  or  OilwBy 

'cir,  htc  Director  Gen.  Axiny  Med.  Denrt. 

9  April  1819 

Pt  Tioe,  Phyrickn  to  the  Forces 

BOTd,  Hocp.  Mate  at  New  Brunswick 

t7  Pec.  1818 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

Od.  91. 1818.  At  MuUeye.  in  the  East  Indies,  the 
Charles  P.  Hay,  a  i 


feiK  257  1819.  AtCellc,  Hanover,  the  ladv  of 
M^lorGenena  Hugh  Halkett,  K.C.6.  and  C.B.  m 

MErek  19.  At  Baijaig.  Mrs  Hunter,  a  daughter. 

to.  At  Trimby,  near  Bagsbot,  the  lady  of  the 
iMBouiable  Alexander  Mwmv,  .seoond  son  of  the 
late  Earl  of  Duxunore,  a  daughter. 

tt.  At  Montague-pl9ce,  Russel^uare,  London, 
the  ladv  of  Captain  Fonest,  a  son. 

—  Tne  Gonntees  Man?sn,  a  daitghter. 

tS,  At  CoUntun,  Mrs  Burton,  herltthson. 
ti.  At  Bdinhurgh.  liit  Crcifl  of  HaU0rdg».A 
daughter. 

—  At  65.  emm  riwt,  Edinhiui^,  Mrs  Maw, 
a  daughter. 

--At  Ot««iildo-place»  EdSnbugh,  Mb  Wiiihti 

*^!!!|UWa«diopt^  RoaOnnKhih&rf,  Un  Sood^ 

—  At  AimSm,  Om  My  of  C^ptnln  Madu«t 
70th  rqriment,  a  dau^ter. 

15,  MAhai4easi7tEe  My  Of  jDh»  Abanrarafai*, 
Esq.  a  daughter. 

—  At  NewhMs.  tlie  Mr  of  QVtain  Soot^  royal 
navy,  a  son. 

—  At  Horta»IMr»  tl»  Mj  of  UMtcBintp 
Colonel  West,  a  dauAter. 

96.  At  CatU^^Cndg,  thehoKmMlile  My  Gibaoo 
Csraldiael,  a  daughter. 
-.  At  WestUrklliiasek  Mil  DisklQa,adaughter. 
"  lr»OUy«r,r^^^- 


Asia,  the  third  of  America  t  and  an  bora  within  the 
last  four  ycaia  and  a  half. 

13.  At  S4.  BroughtoD-ptacc,  Sdinbuighi  Mrs 
Walter  Cockburn,  a  son. 

14.  At  Buocleugh-plaoe,  Edlnborgh,  Mrs  Car^ 
mlchael,  a  daughter* 

19.  At  St  Andrcw's^quare,  E<Bnbut^,  Mn  Hap 
milton.  a  daughter. 

tl.  At  to.  Great  Rhig-stree^  Sdhibuf|(h,  Mm 
Gibb,ascm.  . 

-^  At  New-slxeet,  Edinburgh,  Mn  Meg8et,-a 
daughter. 

tS.  At  Caverhill,  the  My  of  James  Burnett, 
'i*ir 

i.  » 

Bi^kiaet  Buckingham  i 
Esq.  a  son  and  heir. 

-.  At  1,  Antigua-street,  Edinburgh,  Mn  Hope,  a 

h.  the  My 

-    ,  w      ,       *  survived 

onlyafinrii  ' 

lMu,K 

Carmiftuwl Smyth,  ... 
and  Aid-decamp  to  hii 
Regent,  a  son. 

~  The  wife  of  a  Uhourtag  man,  named  Joseph 
Richardson,  of  Coelisey,  near  Broom^grove, 
VtewkMiberWM  deUvoed,  ML  Tucadav  week, 
of  four  diOdren  at  one  bnth.  ill  girto.  Iliey  ate 
'  '  s  mother  Is  going  on  welU 
I  are  lOs.  per  week,  and  he 


97.  At  1 


r  Leven,  Fife,  Mn  OllTir, «  daughter. 


t9.  At 


Esq.  younger  of  B«ns,  «f  a  itill-bTra  chUd. 
^S.  AtMelvillMtreet,  Edintaii^,  the  My  of 
Barkidet  Buckingham  Smyth  StalbTd^  Mayne, 

Edis 

tS.  At  AbcTcmnby-plaoe,  Edinburgh, 
of  Henry  Petrie,  Esq.  a  daughter,  wmcfa 
dy  a  finr  minn.tfs.' 
LaidU'  At  De«ondilv»ptaee,  the  My  o 


98.AtChariotte«mwe,  Edinbwgh,  the  My  af 
twwshle  Lo^  Cringlftif ,  4  daoghtor. 

itl»eqttare,  Sdmburgh*  Mn 

80.  AtRnttsnUqusn^  DiAHn,  Mar  Qnee  tlie 
Duchen  of  Leinster,  a  son.  The  Inflmt  beii«  the 
presumptive  heir  of  the  hQineaf  Lriniter,  iahes 
&e  tltie  of  Marquis  of  Klldare. 

^  AtWarristonHmscem,  Edinburgh,  Mn  Stf- 

ilprtf  1.  At  EAgrove,  the  My  of  North  Dat- 
rymple.  Esq.  a  son. 

t.  At  fidbnburgh,  the  My  of  Sir  George  Sit- 
wcH  of  Ranishaw,  Bart,  a  daughter. 

5.  At  Edinbngh,  Mn  Orr,  18,  FoithcU^a 

—  At Owhanlhwd,  Mm  WaUsar,  adanghler. 
&  Mn  p.  Gibson,  a  daughter. 

7.  At  Struy,  Strathgtan.  Mn  Madeod,  a  daogh- 

L  At  Harlevfort-pMe,  LomUmi,  the  My  of 
jHMa  Cowaa,  Eaq.  a  daughtor^ 

—  At  Haftw^be.  tbe  My  of  Captain  Jolm 
fitaadman  Ohiistle,  a  davnhter* 

—  At  Mandustsr,  the  My  of  Dr  Hanll^  a 
dai«hier. 

8.  At  Httstington,  Mn  OampbeU,  a  son. 

9.  At  No  eT^th.Union^laee,  E«Unbufgh.  Mn 


Dr  William  CampbeU^ 

^  AtHighgate,  theXMiyof 
late  ef  the  Bengal  army,  a j 
cMkli  theeidesnsanativenr 


^ 


ofCokmel 
~K.M.T. 
thel 


lias 


I  poor  man's  wm 
thn^chlldRatai 


»%a 


addilSon  tolhealiove. 


MARRIAGES. 
Ifkrdkl5.  At  DwnffM  Ipkan  Allan.  Esq.  of 
JVnmtabibliiei  to  Jane,  4an0bter  of  John  Allan, 


,  Andgsw  Spottiswoode,  Esq. 
Ii«naan«  to  Min  Longman, 


hter!  herESth 
btheflMoodof 


of  Bedftwvsnuica».  \ 
.daugfatir  of  Thomaa 
Grave. 

18.  At  Cork,  AMaader  Tovay,  Esq.  paymaatcr, 
t0tb-foot»  to  Min  Ann  BoHon,  dau{diterof  the 
late  William  Bolton  of  the  county^  Wexford, 

^L  Mr  Jaaaaa  MwniD.  ooaMiani  to  BCin  Jane 
BaUantyne  NiooU.  daughter  of  the  late  James  Ni- 
coU,  En.  merehan^  Quebect  and  grand-daughter 
of  Wnninn  Balfamtyne,  Esq.  of  Priesthope. 

ft.  Al  Edinb«i|&  Joko  t^U  ^  y«»afer  •f 
Pirn,  W.  S.  to  H  vriet,  eldest  daughter  of^e  late 
AichiMdHtpbuina  Mitehelson  of  Middletoo, 

98.  At  the  Cathednl,  Bath,  WlUiaro  Bowria. 
E$q.  of  the  istand  of  Nevis,  to  Grace  Eliza,  seoimd 
daughtsr  of  Captain  Gomly,  R.  N. 

uTAt  Hnmfale,  HanUL  the  hooourable  Fr^ 
derick  Luml^,  second  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Scar- 
bonmgh,  to  Jan^  flcoond  daughter  of  the  late  Ad- 
miral Bradley.  _ 

-^  AtBaolon-houa^  A.  Malthmd  Gibeon.  Esq. 
yonnger  of  Clifton-ball,  advocate,  to  Susan,  ddcst 
daufl^r  of  tbe  late  Oegvgo  Raauay,  Esq.  of 
Bam  ton. 


wwo 
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fr.  At  Dnudui,  Htmj  Harrey,  Eiq.  of  the 
MadfM  annT,  to  Lady  de  Laaey.  widow  of  the 
Ijle  Sir  imiuo  De  xincy.  K.C.B.  and  eldest 
daHfhter  of  Sir  James  Hall,  Bart. 

—  At  Loadon,  Mr  John  Syme,  mttdiaaL  Edin- 
bunh*  to  Mi«  Jesiie  Weir. 

fdTAt  Leith.  Mr  Robert  OUpban^jiiniar*  Kizk- 
caUv.  to  Mia  Peddle,  ooly  chUdof  the  late  Jwocs 
Peddle,  Esq.  W.  S.  Bdinpuiriw 

—  At  Brae-house,  Captain  Robert  Campbdl,  of 
the  hoooiinble  JEast  India  Company's  senrice,  to 
Jane  Campbell,  only  child  of  the  deoeaaed  Mr  Ar- 
chibald CampbaU,  writer  in  Edhibiugh. 

30.  At  Cupar,  Mr  James  Haidie,  mexchant  Kfer. 
fc^,  toMiaa  Ratfifli Coventry,  youaeest  daughter 
of  David  Coventry,  Baq.  of  Pittendreich. 

—  At  BalbBry,  Alexaader  Whhaon,  Esq.  of 
FiaiUuIl,  to  Saiah  BliaaWlh,  dan^ter  oftte  de- 
oeaaed John  Smyth,  Esq.  of  Balhary. 

51.  At  Glaww.  Mrif .  Maroon,  of  Greenock, 
to  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  the  bte  Robert  Park» 
Cstf*  UoiHton* 

^jnil  6.  At  Edfaibunb,  Mr  John  Bodeman, 
.tassfouiMlar,  to  Ja«y,tb^  danghtsr  of  the  late 
Ml  Robert  Scott 

7«  At  Infesraetf ,  liiulenantCokmel  Robert 
Boss,  of  hit  Ml4erty'a4th,XDyalItMingimeBtof 
<lfsgoonAwnli»  to  lltaGwillaeH.MaebeMi,  only 
ddClof  thekte  JbuteilM^beaa,  Eaq.af  Tomathi 
WlJ8l«Mt«f8tTtkanias. 

8.  At  fidinbingh*  Patrick  Robertaoo,  B«.  advo- 
eatej  toMaiy.  daughter  of  ttie  Re?.  DrThomas 
Roas,  minister  of  KitoMniiealg. 
_fl.  AtCMflbRl.  Mr  TbMMM  Paienaa,  mvichant, 
EiOhbiugh ,  to  Ann,  eldest  dat«fater  of  Mx  Alexaa- 
dar««totoo,ailRflNt.  !^ 

10.  At  OiaemBey,  John  Buchan  Sydierff,  Esq.  of 
Auchlaw,  to  Manarat,  daughter  of  Thomas  OHTar, 
Es^«ftheialan<rof  AldenSey. 

1  J.  At  Dnmlriefr,  the  Rev.  John  JohasloB  Car- 
ruthers.  to  EUaa  E4pr,  daugfaler  of  Thooaa 
J^loM).  fisg.  UvpqMoL 

^14.  Atlhe  ifimae  of  Kifanany,  the  Rev.  J^rim 
Mwkany.  of  Wflrt  CaUar,  to  JeaQ,  cildcatdBmhr 
ter  of  (he  kte  Prof  easor  Cook  of  St  Aadivw^ 

15.  AtMoflht,the  Rer.P.Pnmdftiott  ndnMer 
^  Armahir,  to  Mlas  Jane  HUop,  MoSht 

16.  At  Edhibuigh,  Hugh  Hope,  Esq.  In  thedvU 
eertiee of  the HoMvMMiBiatliMUaX^om  to 
MiaslsabaUo  Omy  MMfeey,  da«|^tcr  of  fhe  M» 
Mmm  Miekay,  Cse,of  SeoWxm. 

la  AttaATBaidC  Mr  AlesaBder  Bariaa,  writer, 
Ohuwnr,  to  Galkefliie»  aeetad  daughter  of  Daniel 
—  ""  disOUer,  POisleyT^ 

^j  the  Rev.  Beodiiratai  Bailey,  to 
—,  the  onlv  dMiiiifOT  tJ  th»  ni^bt  rmt. 
Bishop  G"^ 

fkoorto 

Jaaaaa  Grieve.  Jbuu  maNhant,  HiiUtaigton. 

SI.  At  Edinbuinb,  Mr  David  Watt.  seoI-eD- 
tfaeer,  to  Robina,  leoond  daughter  of  the  late  Mr 
Jamtt  Christie,  tobaeconist. 

m£  j«  ftSa?*r- '^'''^"*^'  ^•*''** 


DEATHS. 


Nov.  4.  At  Chuppavah  camp,  hi  the  Nai 
oountrv,  IndUi,  Lieut.  WUliam  Napier  Kellc     _ 
the  native  cavalry,  second  son  of  William  A.  &«&. 


kSSKJ 


8.  Atl 

Esq.  director  of  the  S 

Oloneu  Foundries.         

Jor-General  in  the  Russian  service. 

Bee.  17*  At  Monte  Video,  Mr  James  Black,  mer- 


f^S^Xx  '^""**»  A«*«™  Armstrong, 
r  the  StTetersbuiBh,  Cronstadt,  wl 
Iries.    He  also  heM  the  rank  of  Ma- 


subjects  in  the  plaoe. 

Jan,  15.  At  Tohuo,  Ensign  Shnon  M'Intosh, 
eldest  son  of  Mr  M«Intosh,  fide  3d  royal  veteian 
battalion. 

Feb.  31.  At  his  house,  Brook-Green,  near  Lon- 
don, Lieutenent-Colonel  John  West,  late  of  the  Sd 
royal  vetenn  battalion. 

March  2.  At  her  house  in  Ocorge-square,  Mlsa 
Anne  Wauchope,  eldest  daughter  of  the  hte  Jamea 
Waudioneof  Kdmonetone,  Esq. 
.    9.  At  Vevay,  in  Switaerfamd,  Dorothea  Sonhia. 
wife  of  Dr  Mac^e  of  Southampton.  *^ 

U.  At  Camp««le,  near  Gksgow,   Dr  R.  Watt. 

—  At  Content,  near  Ayr,  Jane,  wife  of  Ctttem 
ArehihaU  FuUaiton,  and  damriiter  of  the  RevT^ 
Peebles. 

13.  At  Fairliecrievocfa,  MnLongmuir.  wife  of 


fs^fchyi^l  Longmuir,  Esq.  of  Fa!  _ 

'  —  M Fafide,  MrWmiam  Gosman, Ute  farm* 
in  ntkierie.  aged  76,  who  susttined  a  fiair  sad  un- 
^lamaOdeduiraelert  was  70  yeara  on  that  turn, 
and  his  ancestors  for  two  centuries. 

15.  At  Arbroath,  James  Bell.  Esq.  merchant 

—  At  Mertoun-maase,  Barbate,  third  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  James  Duncan. 

1 6.  At  Stirltog,  Mr  Alexander  Bladaurin,  taaeher. 
in  his  7ith  year. 

—  At  EMn,  Ledy  Dunbar,  wilb  of  Sir  Archltaad 
IHmbar^NoithflAlBait.  ^^ 

l^^t  LcUh,  RwAael  Shids,  apotue  tf  ThflOM 

—  At  Rose  Temee^  Perth,  Mks  Agues  BaOim 

—  At  Leith,  William,  the  hi(aat  sooTof  Mr  1 


er  Bladi,  Bsq.  aur. 
dauditerof  thehrt* 
.nSdtaigl 


W.  Mr  Alexander  Ferguson,  hnom  at  Gyle,  p*. 
lishof  CoiBtoiphhie,age(l41.  VT 

--  At  Castle  Fonrty,  near  Thurles.  the  Honour- 
able  Montague  Mathew,  reprssentottve  in  Parlbi- 
ment  for  the  county  of  Tippetary. 

—  At  Dundee,  fiie  Rev.  IJalfffhn  Cokiuhoon. 
mlnkter  of  the  Gadic  ChapeL  -i"«iumh, 

10.  At  Jersey,  Sir  John  Dumareeq,  late  chief 
mai^strate  of  the  island. 

—  At  her  house,  f,  Crichton-etreet,  Mra  Smith. 

—  At  Earl  Stoke-Park,  Joshua  ^th,  Esq.  hite 
inenherforDeviies,whIiAboKougihhe  rapccMnt- 

'  AtForth-elroet,  near  Leith,  George  BaicMy, 
£M.]ateof  thelshmdofBarbadoes.  " 

St.  At  Edtaiburgh.  Bfargaret,  eldest  daughter  id 
Mr  JaneaGiilbidrUmon-pIaoe. 

—  At  Forthflide,  Mra  Mar  y  Wallace,  apouae  to 


At  Edintmrgh,  Dunean  Balkntyne,  Esq. 


W.S. 
of 


JBMdiatit  in  Lolth,  to  Eliaa,  daughter 
Chariea  Robertson,  Gaylleld-Miuare. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Alexander  Hunter, 
to  Meria,  thhd  daughter  of  Alexander 
Coll.  Esq.   . 

—  At  Wcat  Barns  Mains,  near  Dunbar,  Mr 
Janjcs  Scarrot  of  Edinburgh,  to  Maigaxet,  youngest 
daogbter  of  Thomaa  Mitchell,  Eaq.  of  Roae-Buik. 

Laidy.  At  London,  David  Latimer 
Esq.  c-"'  '-  '     "  '  — 

beUa, 

At  Bombay.  Cokmel  Baker,  Commissary-General, 
to  Matilda,  youngert  dasighter  of  T.  Norris,  Esq. 
late  of  Lower  Berkeley-street.  London. 

At  nnuety,  Mr  Hogg.  Leuchaf  s  Beath,  to  Janet, 
eldest  daui^ter  of  W  tUiam  Tod,  Esq.  of  Finnety. 

At  FttUutt,  the  Earl  of  Dundonald,  Ihther  of 
Lord  Cochrane,  to  Anne  Maria,  etdest  daughter  of 
Ftaulcia  PJowden,  Eaq. 

At  London,  Captain  A.  C.  H*  Lamy,  of  the  8th 
rrgiment  of  Bombay  Native  Infantry,  to  Auinata. 
daughtcrofCO.  Gmy,  Eaq. 

At  Ediubuigh,  Mr  William  Roach,  bookbmder. 
to  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr  John  Baillie. 
High-street. 


Robert  Ogilvie,  Esq. 

8S.  Maiy,  infimtdaughter  of  Sir  G.  S.  Maduiv 
lieofCoul.Bart. 
'  —  At  Ladykirk-manse,  the  Rev.  George  Todd. 

—  At  Irvine,  James  Crichton,  Esq.  collector  of 
file  customs  at  that  port. 

23.  At  Kelso,  Mr  Adam  Weir,  merohanL 

—  At  Edinburgh,  at  his  father's  house.  Nelson- 
street,  after  a  long  and  severe  illness,  Mr  John 
Kerr,  aged  20  years. 

My,  At  London,  David  Latimer  St  Chik,  ^  2i.  At  Paris,  aged  50,  EUiabcth,  Countess  of 
caiitam  in  the  royal  navy,  to  Elizabeth  Iso-  Xucan,  yoongett  daughter  of  the  hte  Henry  Ear| 
,  youngest  daughter  of  the  hite  John  FarhiH,     oi  Fauixia>ag.    . 


—  At  Ediabuxgh,  Elioheth,  uiiknt  daughter  of 
Mr  John  Renton,  W.S. 

25.  In  Baker-street,  Portroan^quare,  the  right 
honourable  Lady  Elisabeth  Drummond,  widow  of 
the  late  Henry  Drummond,  Esq.  and  aunt  to  the 
present  Marquis  of  Northampton. 

>-  At  No  8,  Castle-street,  Miss  Mannret  Renny, 
dhuahter  of  Mr  Geoige  Renny,  Falkirk. 

26.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Thomas  Williamson,  sta- 
tioner. 

S7>  At  Glaagow,  of  typhus  f^cr,  eontncted 
while  on  the  sealous  discharge  of  his  duty  at  the 
hospital,  Mr  John  Colquhoun,  student  of  medidne, 
hi  hie  18th  year. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Julia,  the  infant  daughter  ox 
Dr  Akiander  Hamilton,  St  Jamcs'-square. 


Regiiter.'^IkQiki. 
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ffS.  At  his  home  In  NeiMtreet,  Edtaibttxgh,  in 
the  85lh  jaar  of  his  age,  Mr  Jaines  Ui»,  .^^, 

^  Mrs  %Uiir  of  Garroch.  reHct  of  David  Blair, 
Esj.  late  Provost  of  Dumfries. 

-1  At  London.  Mr  Alexander  Alison,  surgeon, 
vouniEer  son  of  Colin  Alison,  E^.  writer,  Montrose. 

—  At  Port<51as«)w,  in  his  81 A  year,  David  Beat^ 
ton,  Esq.  late  tanner  th*&  Bavins  no  family, 
Mr  Beatton,  and  his  wife,  in  theyearl805,  execut- 
ed a  joint  will,  bequeathing,  after  the  payment  of 
some  small  legacies,  their  whole  nro|ieny  for  the 
erection  and  endowment  of  a  chanty  school  m 
Port-Glasgow.  Mrs  Beatton  died  some  years  ago, 
and  her  husband,  in  conformity  to  their  agreement, 
erected,  in  1815,  a  school  to  be  conducted  on  the 
Lanoistrian  pUm,  and  vested  its  manajjement  in  a 
committee,  consisting  of  nhie  of  the  mhabitants, 
parish  minister,  nuwistrate.  and  town  derk.  a 
afflHo.  By  this  well  directed  act  of  mdividual  ge- 
iDiBrostty,  upwante  of  100  poor  children  enjoy  flie 
Important  advantage*  of  feeing  touriit  rnaing, 
writteg,  arithmetic,  and  the  prindplcs  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

».  Mr  Robert  Bevin,  of  the  Customs,  Lelth, 
eldest  son  of  the  late  Captain-Adjutant  Henry  Be- 
vin,  of  the  Dumfries  militia. 

—  At  Pathstiuie  manse,  the  Rev.  J6hn  Macara, 
minister  of  the  gospel  at  Pathstruie.  Perthshire,  In 
the  TSd  year  <^  his  age,  and  S4th  of  his  minis- 
try* 

—  At  her  house  in  Weymonth-street,  London,  in 
the  66th  year  of  her  age,  Ann,  Dowager  Marchio- 
ness Townshead,  of  Ramham-Hall,  in  the  county 
of  Norfolk.  ^     ^  .   .    „ 

.  31.  At  North  Berwick,  the  Dowager  Lady  Har 
miiUm  Dalrymple. 

—  At  Dundee,  Miss  Violet  Oribry,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  Shr  John  Ogilvy  Bart,  of  In- 
vcKcaiity.  ^     ^ 

AprU  1.  At  the  manse  of  St  Mungo,  of  a  few 
hours'  illness.  Robert  C.  F.  Mohs,  infimt  son  of 
the  Rev.  Andrew  Jameson. 

—  At  Paris,  the  Right  Honourable  Charies  Phl- 
Wp  Sanhope,  Lord  I>onneT,  of  Wengc-castle,  ip 
Ihe  county  of  BudUngham,  Grove>Park,  in  Uie 
•eounty  of  Warwick,  and  Petersly-castle,  in  the 
eouuty  of  Southampiton,  a  Roman  Catholic  PSe^ 
and  brother  in-law  to  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  tm 

lllle  and  immense  domains  devolve  to  his  brother 
Oie  Honourable  S.  Dormer,  a  Catholic,  andson-lq- 
law  to  the  Marquis  of  Lothian. 

S.  At  Edhibuish,  Mr  Rkshmood  Gardiner  Mar- 
tin, printer,  agetf  65. 

—  At  Edintmrgh,  Anna  Louisa  Livington.  in- 
fant daughter  of  John  CampbeU,  Esq,  of  Adndader. 

9.  At  his  father^  house,  George^treet,  Edin- 
burgh, Joseph  Hume,  Esq.  advocate. 

-~  At  Aberdeen,  l^Jor  Gordon,  of  the  late  West 
India  regiment 

'  At  Edinburgh,  Margaret  Penelope,  infant 
daughter  of  WiUlam  Robertson,  Esq.  Gre«t  King- 
street 

—  At  Edinburgh  William  Knox,  second  son  d 
the  Rev.  John  Jolmston. 

5.  At  Middlebie,  the  Rev.  William  Hunter,  mi- 
nister of  Uiat  parish. 

—  Jane,  youngest  ^aujrtktar  of  Mr  Graham,  reo* 
tor  of  the  grammar  school  of  Haddii^ton. 

6.  At  Easter  Bakarvie,  near  Cupar- Flf^,  aged  73* 
Mr  Jcrim  Lawrie,  nimcr  there. 

—  Mr  Geoive  Thomson,  fanner,  Rosyth. 

7.  At  Edinburgh,  Alexander. Robert  Peterkin, 
of  Grange  and  Gneveshop,  ddest  son  of  the  late 
James  Peterkin,  Esq.  of  (Jrange. 

—  At  Glasffow^  Miss  Mary  Ann,  second  daughter 
of  Mr  John  Davidson,  Cassiefon),  near  Forres. 

—  Mariory,  seoood  daughter  of  Mr  John  Blit- 
dieU,Pitt4itreet,agedl8. 

8.  At  her  house  in  Geone^guare,  Edhabuigh, 
Mrs  Mary  Don,  widow  of  tBe  late  Frands  Scott, 
Esq. 

—  At  Camwath-house,  Norman,  youngest  son  of 
Norman  Lodihart,  Esq. 

10.  At  his  house  in  Mait]aDd-«treet,  Edinburgh, 
Dr  Peter  Wright 

—  At  Cortaehy  CasUe,  in  the  86th  year  of  his 
age,  the  Right  Hon.  Walter*  Eari  of  Airly. 

11.  At  his  house,  Somervillelsdose,  Cfanodgate, 
l£r  David  lU^^tfKO*  Wcd  fi7  vs;<an. 


CMay 


12.  At  EiMnhiinli.  Mln  AonLuDdtai.  ^ 
the  late  Andtew  LuodlD,  Esq.  of  StiBtlv__ 

—  At  Canon  Vale,  MisCanie,  rcUcton 
Camie,  ESq.  of  HertertshJre  Printilcld. 

—  At  Tain,  Mr  Thomaa  Suter,  sheriiPdeirk  at 
-Ross,  aged  61. 

12.  At  Edinburdi,  Thomas  Fairhaira,  vintBer 
and  stabler.  New  Totrn. 

15.  At  Stonehouse,  near  Edinbur^Mr  John 
Fleming,  late  of  the  North  Baek  of  Cuoogate, 
i«ed81. 

—  At  Greenend,  near  Edmbmgh,  the  Rev.  John 
Ckmie,  minister  of  Borthwldc 

16.  At  Portobdlo,  }ntfae6Sd  ycarof  his  age,  and 
40th  of  his  minLttry,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Tlioiasoa» 
minister  of  the  ReOef  C^huich,  Jametf-plaee,  E4lii- 

ifr' At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Margvct  Sinclair,  icttct 
of  the  kite  Patxk&  Honyman,  Esq.  of  Ononaay, 
aged  74. 

18.  At  his  house  in  Duk^etrcet,  Edinbiu|h, 
Alexander  Pileaim.  Esq. 

—  At  Auchteranl»7Mra  Janet  Stirfing,  wif^  of 
Mr  William  Hutchison,  seboofanaatar  there. 

—  MrsCutkr,  widow  of  the  late  John  CtUOm, 
Esq.  of  Argrennan. 

-^  At  Mo».side,  Mas  Ann  Tcnnent,  relet  of  th* 
late  deceased  Alexander  Roaseil,  Esq.  of  Moss  aide. 

19.  AtStirtog.  Mn  Isabella  Alrd,  wkkm  of  th* 
deceased  Dr  JofiiiAird,nliyBidan{  and  on  thesame 
day,  her  nephew,  David  Doig,  only  chiU  of  Dr 
PMiick  Doig,  phyMan  in  SUdhig. 

—  In  Gla^goss  Banraoks,-  Mrs  Lowrey,  wife  of 
Captahi  Lowrey,  40th  regiment 

~  At  BdintNOgh,  Mr  Adam  Wilwn,  noaiiy  y«iB 
aessioD-derk  of  the  dty. 

—  At  EdhibuTgh,  the  Right  Hod.  Lord  Wrttb 
Seymour,  son  of  ttia  Grace  Webb,  late^Duke  of  So- 
merset His  LoidaUcTa  remains  w<4fe'on8atttrda9r 
interred  in  the  ^HM-Royal,  llolyroodhoase. 
Uto  Grace,  the  prjpS^boke  of  i»omenet,  was  chief 


—  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Jw^Aigiiaion^  of  Tro^ 
lai^e.  '*"*^ 

:iO,  At  Edinburgh,  Marguet,  Inlknt  da^ghCir  of 
Mr  Qriivj  aooountant 

—  At  Edinburgh,  James  Kay,  printer,  aged  67. 
28.  At  CarHsle,  Mrs  Piley,  widow  of  tSe  Rot. 

William  Paley,  D.D. 

LaMjf.  At  Hoxtofr«quaie,  Loodon,  after  a  hnw 
and  painful  Ulncis,  Edith,  wife  of  Frauds  Lawol 
Laurieston,  Esq.  in  the  oonnty  of  Mid-Lothian. 
.  At  Hastings,  Cotonel  Henioa.  This  gottkman 
.has  commanded  the  li^^t  hoiso  voluntaers  near  40 
years.  Out  of  respect  to  thdr  commander,  the  io» 
sriment  determined  to  bury  him  fas  Westmlnator 
Mtej,  with  miUtafyhoDoiUB,  and  to  cmot  a  mo- 
nument to  his  memory. 

.  .  Caeaar  Cpldonch  Aonalt  Bm|.  Major  in  his  M»> 
jestys  95th  regiment  of  foot,  and  a  lientawn» 
colonel  in  the  aimy.  He  accompanied  his  gsgiMant, 
in  whicji  he  served  upwards  of  twenty  yean,  to 
JBaypt  Sidly,  Prance,  and  the  GreA  lslHid% 
where  he  remained  a  cooaidenible  time,  and  waa 
msent  at  several  engagements  with  that  dislin. 
fuidied  corps.    HJs  repmcnt  1 


lor  Canada,  he,  vith  his  wife  and  four  ehildreo, 
embacketl  on  board  the  nadcet  ftom  Bristol  to  Coik, 
whidi  unhapinly  foundered  in  a  gale  of  wind,  aiuf 
thus,  at  the  early  sge  of  36  years,  his  country  is  de- 
prived of  a  brave  soldier,  and  sodety  of  six  ro> 
spected  and  amiable  individuals.  • 
A  few  days  ag>«  Lieutenant^ohaid  David  .Ro- 


Uie  hope  of  recruiting  his  health,  shattered  as  waa 
ld$  frame  by  a  long  life  of  the  serercst  military 
Mty  in  varioos  parts  of  the  worid.  and  by  the  mnny 
and  dangerous  huru  he  hsd  received  in  actual  ser- 
vice. 

At  Peddiam,  Mrs  Btaekwood,  rdict  of  Shovd 
Blackwood,  Esq.  of  Petreavle. 

At  Dumfries,  Mary  Ann,  second  dan^tcx  of  the 
late  William  Carruthers,  EiMt.  of  Dormant 

At  London,  John  Weir,  Esq.  late  diractorfcse- 
xal  of  tkie  army  medical  depaitnent 

At  Jamaica,  Mr  William  Qrant,  third  son  of  tha 
Rev.  William  Grout,  Sandy,  Orkney. 


Oliver  4i  Boyd,  Printers. 
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Vaidorai,  WiDidiiiiBiduuigeii,  AutfaoKiMiiD  Migori  taaooApfb  HifloA  CbeQokiiqiw 
"  '        ~    ^  GolL  €kii]K  Oimt  CaatiK  CoctoniiiqiM  1^^ 


Hide  jriuMMB  wMoiii  MxcMcmnt  duotmn  Offinran  McNiotuiii 

Abbrtmn  &  AUmiu  Vitei  cum  LUno  Adjttammtanak 

ton  UriffielBao  Wats,  S.T.D.  Qui  et  vniantes  liwrtnnpi,  AaTeavift,  vooamme  butNu 

Lonffld.  164a" 


fv  fMnuu  bhihI 
Bdi- 


Tbb  whole  of  tliii  bktarr  goea  under 
)  of  Matthew  PtoUy  beghining 
liiKtUghtlj 


themit  Nor* 
;  hat  dwdHnig  mndi  mqre 
partknliK^  «■  those  of  the  xeign  of 
JofaSf  OBd  with  gteet  minuteiieM  ob 
the  most  importaikt  erents  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  IIL  to  the  year  1250,  ehout 
whioh  period  the  anthor  died.  From 
1950  to  the  end  of  the  loi^  reign  of 
Henry,  ▲•D.  1373,  the  history  is  godh 
tinnea  in  a  very  dry  and  ooncue  maii«i 
net,  by  another  monk  of  the  same  con- 
vent, called  WUliam  Richanger. 

But  by  j&r  the  longer  period,  d- 
tfaoug^  not  the  laiger  poition  of  the 
work,  conaala  in  little  more  than  an 
enlaiged  edition  of  the  ehronide  of 
Bo^er  Wendover,  who  waaalaoa  monk 
of  St  Albana,  and  aome  time  prior  of 
die  edl  of  BdFoir,  bekmging  to  that 
aonaatery,  and  waa  the  predeceaaor  of 
Matthew  Paria,  in  the  office  of  hie- 
toriogzapher.  The  labours  of  thialaat 
mentMmed  historian  extend  to  the  year 
1835,  so  that  the  history  of  the  94 
years,  fiom  that  period  to  1959,  ap- 
pears to  be  all  that  properly  belonn  to 
Matlhew  Flsria  as  an  original  auUKur. 
But  thlsperiod  comprehends  more  than 
half  of  tne  whole  woric 

Of  Matthew  Faria  himself  nothing 
ia  known,  exc^t  from  the  passages  dP 
iiU  history,  in  which  his  own  name  is 
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oaaoaUy  introdnoed.  From  iheae  it 
BOfpem  that  he  waa  m  Bndiahman  l^ 
birth,  (nwlwidMitanding  ma  anniBme, 
Faria,  or  Fariaienris,  which  may  pon* 
riUy  hams  idbranoe  to  the  place  of  hie 
education),  that  he  prafeased  as  monk 
of  St  llban'a  .en  the  9Ut  of  January 
1917-— that  he  waa  noimnated  on  ao* 
count  of  hia  reputation  ftr  wisdom  and 
sanctity,  to  the  Norwq;ian  miaskm,  in* 
atituted  by  Pope  Innocent  in  1940,  fiv 
the  reform  of  monastic  disc^dine  in 
that  kinfldom— end  that  he  waa  hdd 
in  audi  nig^  esteem  by  the  sovereignB 
both  of  England  and  France,  ihatthii 
fixnner  frequently  required  hia  attend;/ 
anoe,  and  even  asaiated  him  in  the 
progreaa  of  his  work,  and  that  the  kO- 
ter  (St  Louis)  sent  him  inatractfama 
aa  hni  ambaasttdor  at  ihe  court  of  Haoo^ 
king  of  Norway,  on  oocaaion  of  hia 
coronation. 

Hia  style  is  rq^arded  by  Wats  aa 
morepnre  than  ihatof  anyottieraneleBt 
cfaromder,  excepting  WiUiam  of  Malp 
mesbory,  Newfarigensia,  andEadmcr. 
**  SI  VnUiehnoB,  Malmeaburienacm 
Neubrigensemque,  atque  Badmesxum 
eocipiaa,  omnium  historiogra^homm 
nostratiimi  antiqnioram  latimsaimua 
(imo  Corypheus  facile  que  prineepa,) 
meritoestoenaendua.'*  Tfaeemtorwams 
hia  readers,  indeed,  not  to  expect  from 
him  all  the  Ciceronian  accuracy  which 
ia  required  in  Lothi  authors  of  ^leae 
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more  polished  days^  and  entreats  the 
severer  critics  to  pardon  *'  quod  tur- 
gidius  aliquoties  mtoineaeat^  et  post 
unam  alteramve  periodam,  languiaule 
et  sibi  jam  factus  infecjualis^  stylum 
demittat:  imm6>  et  quod  dictio  ^us 
i^blliginem  oetads  seraibarbarc  ali- 
quoties oieat ;"  these  occasional  yices^ 
he  adds^  it  is  more  candid  to  attribute 
to  the  age  than  to  the  writer. 

But  in  points  of  higher  importance, 
of  much  greater  value  at  l^t  when 
considered  as  recommending  an  Eng- 
lish translation,  he  deserves  more  un- 
qualified praise.  "  Ast  utcunque  erat 
hie  noster  in  sententiis,  in  sensu  tamen 
noH  adeo  hebetem  ftdsse  observabis ; 
immo  potius  adebus  cuspideque  trucem 
satis  atque  preacutum  in  omni  fere  pa< 
gina  experti  sunt  alii.  Omnes  enim 
aecat,  uinverBoe  pungit ;  et  si  nulli 
omnino  mortalium  aut  parcere,  aut 
cohdonare,  rigidissim^  sibi  proposu- 
isset  Non  episoopis,  scilicet,  non 
inagnatibus,  non  Regibus,  non  Impe- 
ratoribus;  immo  nee  ipsi  Paps,  aut 
Abbati  proprio.  Ast  tanquam  furio- 
8U8  quibpiam  in  quadriviis,  ex  quacun- 
que  plaga  viator  supervenerit,  Tros  sit 
Tyriusue,  hospea  an  hostis,  si  illis  non 

Elacucrit,    fiagria  misellam    adoritur, 
irisque  male  multatnm  procul  arcet 
abigitque." 

From  this  fkvedom  of  reflection  and 
censure,  so  remarkable  in  that  age,  and 
it\n6tt  is  hardly  to  be  found  in  any 
other  early  historian  in  near  an  equid 
degree,  Matthew  Paris  has  been  an 
author  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  all  the 
ecclesiastical  writers  of  Rome ;  but  if 
they  had  considered  that  the  same  ho- 
nest and  independent  spirit  which 
urged  him  to  condemn,  in  language 
the  most  4ipen  and  unqualified,  the  ex- 
tortions and  violence  of  the  Papal  See, 
induced  him  at  the  same  time  to  spare 
neither  the  ambition  of  the  barons,  nor 
the  folly  and  imbecility  of  the  Eng- 
lish court,  (although  the  king  was  his 
own  peculiar  patron,)  when  the  in- 
terests of  truth  and  justice  seemed  to 
require  his  censure,  they  would  have 
viewed  in  him,  a  severe,  no  doubt,  but 
an  impartial  judge,  a  man  of  stern  and 
inflexible  temper  perhaps,  but  a  sincere 
lover  of  his  country,,  and  firmly  at- 
tached to  the  real  interests  of  religion 
and  morality. 

Upon  the  whole,  there  is  certainly 
not  one  of  our  ancient  chronicles  which 
d^erves,  on  so  many  accounts,  to  be 
more  generally  read  and  appreciated. 
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as  the  ''  Historia  M^or*'  of  Matthew 
Paris ;  and  as  we  think  that  a  transla- 
tion of  it  would  meet  with  encourage- 
ment from  an  age  so  generally  and  lau- 
dably inquisitive  as  the  «resent>  we 
hope  that  Eng^ahmen  wiU  not  k)^ 
rest  satisfied  with  taking  the  andent 
history  of  their  country  upon  trust 
from  compilations  and  abridgments^ 
the  accuracy  of  which  is  equally  variouB 
and  uncertain. 

BXT&ACTS  FROK   MATTBIW  PAEIS. 

Prologue* 
Being  about  to  discourse  concerning 
Chronography,  that  is  to  say,  die  de- 
scription of  times,  we  shaU,  in  the 
first  place,  make  answer  to  invidious 
detractors,  and  such  as  esteem  our  la- 
bour vain,  and  aflerwards  to  the  be« 
nevolent  readers,  and  such  as  expect 
or  even  demand  it,  at  our  hands,  we 
shall  briefly  open  and  set  fi>rth  the 
cause  of  events,  in  this  our  prologue. 
The  detractors  say,  **  To  what  pur- 
pose is  it,  to  exhibit  the  lives  and 
deaths  of  men,  and  the  divers  accidents 
of  the  world,  aind  to  perpetuate  in 
writing  the  wonders  of  times  past.** 
Let  these  know  what  the  philosopher 
will  tell  them.  All  men  naturally  de- 
sire knowledge.  Man  without  learn- 
ing, and  the  remembrance  of  things 
gone  by,  sinks  into  brutal  stupidity, 
and  his  life  is  to  be  esteemed  the  se- 
pulture of  the  hving  man.  Moreover, 
if  you  despise  the  memory  of  the  de- 
parted ana  those  of  other  days,  who 
will  be  mindfid  of  you?  •  It  is  sa  im- 
precation used  by  the  psalmist ;  '^  let 
his  memory  pensh  from  the  earth;" 
his  also  is  the  blessing  of  adc^tioii, 
''the  righteous  shall  be  held  in  ever- 
laisting  remembrance."— Therefore,  to 
shun  the  steps  of  the  ungodly,  and  to 
follow  closely  after  those  of  the  right- 
eous, whose  actions  are  described  by 
us,  herein  consisteth  the  fruit  of 
sdenoe;  herein  is  the  mirrour  of  man's 
estate.  Fortius  end  (among others) 
Moses,  the  la^ver  of  the  old  cove- 
nant, doth  make  mamfest,  and  strive 
to  perpetuate  by  his  writinffs  the  in- 
nocency  of  Abel,  the  envy  or  Cain,  the 
subtlety  of  Jacob,  the  carelessness  of 
Esau,  the  simplidty  of  Job,  the  ma- 
Hce  of  the  eleven  sons  of  Israel,  the 
goodness  of  his  twelfth  son,  that  is  to 
say,  Joseph,  the  punishment  of  the 
five  cities,  the  repentance  of  the  Niiic- 
vites;  for  this  end,  that  we  may  imi- 
tate the  good,  and  ablior  the  paths  of 
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tbe  wAfidu  StriTikig  to  the 
end,  the  holy  evangelutSy  and  Fathen 
of  the  churchy  Josephus  the  Hebrew 
historian,  Cyprian  the  bishop  and 
marl/r>  Eusebius  of  Ccsarea,  Jerome 
the  priest,  Sulpitiusy  Severus,  Forto- 
natus,  Bede  the  venerable  I^bjrter, 
■nd  Prosper  of  Aquitain,  have  written 
the  acta  of  God  and  of  the  men  of  dd. 
So,  to  pass  to  the  modems,  Marianna 
Sootos,  monk  of  Fulda,  and  SIgibert, 
,  monk  of  Gemblay,  and  some  others  of 
sound  minds,  have  published  true 
chronicles.  And  here  do  we  begin 
our  chronicles  of  the  English  people 
from  William,  duke  of  the  Normans, 
who,  provoked  by  Harold,  the  faith- 
less and  peijured  king  of  England, 
drove  him  from  the  throne  of  his  king- 
dom  in  recompenoe  fox  his  violation  of 
treaty;  the  cause  of  which  action  I 
now  proceed  briefly  to  set  forth. 
.  This  same  Harold,  while  he  was  yet 
young,  and  aspiring  to  the  crown  of 
En^and,  being  on  a  voyage  of  p]e»- 
sure,  was  driven,  against  his  will,  by 
a  violent  tempest,  to  the  coast  of  Pon- 
thieu,  whoi  he  believed  himself  to 
have  reached.  Flanders;  and  being 
made  prisoner  there,  was  presented  by 
the  Earl  of  Ponthieu  to  William,  Duke 
of  Normandy.  He  then  asserted,  that 
he  had  purposely  come  over  to  Nor- 
mandy, in  order  to  form  a  secret  con- 
federaicy  with  the  duke,  and  receive 
his  danghter  in  marriage,  which  he 
swore,  upon  several  reUques  of  saints, 
to  poform  within  a  certain  limited  pe- 
riod. He  was  thereupon  received  with 
so  mudi  the  more  honour,  as  his  visit 
had  been  so  secretly  made ;  for  before 
this  they  were  enemies  to  each  other. 
He  swore  moreover,  that  after  the 
death  of  King  Edward,  who  was  al- 
ready 0I4,  and  without  children,  he 
would  fiuthfully  keep  the  kingdom  for 
the  duke,  as  having  right  thereto.  A& 
ter  many  days  spent  in  great  festivity, 
Harold  returned  to  England,  laden 
with  choice  gifts ;  but  no  sooner  was 
he  safe  on  shore,  than  he  boasted  of 
having  escaped  the  snares  of  the  ene- 
my, making  no  account  of  his  false- 
hood. The  time  being  come  and  pass- 
ed, within  which  all  his  promises  ought 
to  have  been  fidfilled,  the  duke  sent 
to  him  fit  messengers  to  learn  the  cause 
of  his  n^lect  in  performing  them,  to 
whom  Harold  pei^diously  and  proudly 
denied  all  that  has  been  above  men- 
tioned, and  then  sent  them  back  with 
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jm«ainy,havingcastnited  their  hoiBes. 
The  duke,  deservedly  provdced  by  this 
insult,  excited  the  lung  of  France,  to« 
gather  with  all  hia  neighbours,  rela- 
tions, and  friends,  to  avenge  him  on 
the  aggressor ;  and  so,  by  the  help  of 
God,  as  wiU  shortly  be  made  appear^ 
he  ultimately  crushed  his  enemy,  and 
effected  the  conquest  of  the  whole 
kingdom* 

Account  of  the  Battle  offfatiingf. 

In  the  year  of  grace  1066,  the  pacific 
King  Edward,  the  glory  of  England, 
King  Ethelred's  son,  liaving  reigned 
fi>ur-and*twenty  years,  on  the  eve  of  the 
Lord's  Epiphany,  being  the  fifth,  day 
of  the  week,  exchanged  his  temporal 
for  an  eternal  kingdom.  The  next  day 
he  was  buried  at  London  in  the  churchy 
which  he  built  himself,  by  a  new  mode 
of  oomnosition,  firom  wludh  many  af- 
terwards took  example,  and  emulated 
that  work  by  many  expensive  estab- 
lishments. With  this  monarch  ended 
the  line  of  the  kings  of  England,  which 
had  continued  ^71  years,  from  Cerdic, 
the  first  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  un* 
interrupted,  except  by  a  few  Danish 
sovereigns,  who  were  permitted  to 
reign  for  the  sins  of  the  English  na- 
tion. After  the  death  of  this  most 
holy  king,  the  nobles  of  ^e  realm 
were  uncertain  whom  to  nlace  forking 
over  them.  Somefavomrea  the  Norman 
duke,  some  Earl  Harold,  the  son  of 
Godwin,  others  again  Edgar,  the  son 
of  Edward,  and  grandson  of  Edmund 
Ironside,  to  whom  the  kingdom  of 
right, belonged;  but  Harold,  a  crafty 
and  discerning  man,  understanding 
that  '*  nocuit  semper  difierre  paratis 
did,  on  the  Epiphany,  (the  very  day 
on  which  the  deceased  king  was  bu- 
ried,) having  extorted  the  f^ty  of  the 
nobles,  and  placed  on  his  own  head 
the  crown,  without  any  authority  fix)m 
the  church  whatever,  add  to  all  his 
former  acts  of  iiyustice  that  of  assum- 
ing the  kingdom;  and  by  so  doing 
made  Pope  Alexander,  and  aU  the  pre- 
lates of  the  English  church  his  ene- 
mies. Soon  afterwards  he  conquered 
Harold,  king  of  Norway,  who  invaded 
England  with  a  thousand  ships,  and 
was  so  elated  with  his  victory  that  he 
became  an  oppressor  of  his  own  people, 
and  being  thus  converted  from  a  king 
to  a  tyrant,  he  thought  nothing  about 
the  agreement  between  himself  and  the 
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Didte  of  NianMiidy^  though  oonfinned    hii  nobles  it  Lidebdmie^ 
His  Bccwiifcy  was  ftirther 
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strenffdMued  by  the  death  of  the  duke's 
dBa^ter>  whom  he  hsd  espoused  while 
within  tiMiiiBZTisgeahle age;  andha;?- 
ing  moreover  heurd,  that  the  duke 
himself  was  entang^  in  wan  with  all 
the  neiehboiniBg  princes^  he  flattered 
himself  widi  hopea  that  his  menaces 
could  never  take  dfect.  He  therefore 
asserted,  that  his  oadi,  taken  under 
circnmstanees  of  necessity,  was  not 


mandfid  the  opinions  of  each  Tospeel- 
ing tiie business;  and  seeiiiff  that  all 
present  exhorted  him  to  ^  enlarw 
prise  with  great  premises  of  aasinisioe. 
ne  dismissed  l£em,  with  notice  so 
meet  hhn  agaln^  with  their  horses  imd 
arms,  at  Port  St  Valeri,  the  onsab^ 
August.  At  the  updated  tfano  tfasf 
all  woe  there,  but  the  whid  was  xa^ 
fitvonrablo  to  their  voyage;  whei^ 
i^cm  the  duke  oommandM  the  body 


binding,  especially  inasmudi  as  it  was    of  Saint  Vakri  to  be  brou^t  out  of 


not  in  his'power  to  give  away  the 
crown  while  Bdwaid  was'  still  alive, 
irithout  his  participation.  But  Harold 
thought  one  thing  and  William  ano« 
ther.  For  he,  as  soon  as  he  heard 
that  Harold  was  invested  with  the 
diadem,  sent  messengere  ag^  to  tt* 
proach  him  gently  to  his  breach  of 
fidth)  adding,  that  within  the  year  he 
would  exact  payment  of  the  debt 
Harold,  on  the  other  hand,  returned 
excuses  by  the  same  messengers,  who, 
on  their  arrival  in  Norman^,  address* 
,ed  the  duke  in  these  words,  ''  Harold, 
king  of  England,  sends  word  to  yon, 
that  truly  he  swore  the  kingdom  of 
England  to  you  when  he  espoused 
your  daughter  in  Normandy,  being 
compelled  by  necessity ;  but  on  the 
other  hand  he  asserts,  that  a  compul* 
sory  oath  is  not  Innding.  For  if  a  yow, 
or  an  oath  taken  by  a  vinin  concern- 
ing  the  disposal  of  herself  while  un« 
der  her  &ther's  roof,  even  though 
knowingly  taken,  so  it  be  without  the 
consent  of  her  parents,  may  be  made 
void,  much  more  ought  the  oath  which 
he  took  while  under  a]I^;iance  to  his 
sovereign,  without  that  sovereign's 
knowledge,  and  by  compulsion,  to  be 
of  no  effbet  He  moreoyer  affinns, 
that  it  was  too  msumptnous  of  him 
to  swear  to  you  the  inheritance  which 
was  net  his  own  without  the  consent 
of  the  people ;  and  he  sdds,  that  it  is 
uiyust  to  require  him  to  abandon  a 
thnme  which  he  has  assumed  with  the 
fkvour  of  all  the  chief  men  of  the  na* 
tton/' 

The  duke  receiyed  this  message 
with  great  indignation ;  but  unwilling 
to  injure  a  just  cause  by  precipitation, 
he  despatched  messengers  to  tne  pope, 
in  order  tostrengthen  it  by  the  apostolus 
authority.  The  pope,  therefore,  hay« 
ing  considered  the  rights  ai  both  par* 
ties,  sent  to  WiUiaro  a  standard  in 
token  of  sovereignty,  which  having 
received,  he  convened  an  assembly  ^ 


doors,  and  placed  kk  the  open  air,  to 
obtain  a  promnras  gak;,  and  the 
wished-for  wind  immediately  fiUed 
tfkeir  sails.  Ihen  all  who  woe  pM« 
sent  embaifad  in  the  afternoon,  aod^ 
after  a  very  q[oidc  passage^  landed  on 
the  cppodte  ahore  at  Hastin0i»  Duke 
Williain  stumbled  in  ali^^ting  ftona 
his  ship,  whidi  a  soldier  standmg  b]f 
converted  into  a  good  omen,  sayings 
''Oh,  duke,  soon  to  be  khog,  you 
now  tske  posoesskm  of  England.— 
The  duke,  on  lending^  prohibited  his 
soldiers  to  paUage,  sayings  it  bdioved 
Aem  to  Nvennce  what  was  shortly 
to  be  his  own*  Thus,  for  fifteen'  day* 
together  he  remained  tdle^  i^pearii^ 
to  think  of  nodiing  less  tbu  war. 
However  he  caused  a  small  foitneua  to 
be  eonstroeted  on  the  spot  in  the 
interim.  Meanwhile  Harold,  having 
heard,  on  hjs  rotmrn  ftom  the  war 
with  the  Norwegians,  of  the  arrival  of 
William,  proceeded  to  HastingBwitib 
a  very  small  army ;  for,  except  hia 
hired  soldiers,  he  had  ao  fow  of  the 
militia  of  the  kingdom  with  him, 
that  he  would  have  been  easOy  crush* 
ed  by  the  invaders.  However,  he 
sent  messengers  before  him  to  take 
some  account  of  the  force  of  the  ene* 
my ;  and  these  men  being  brought 
bmre  the  duke,  yrere  conducted  by 
him  all  round  his  camp,  and,  after 
being  amply  foaated,  aent  back  to 
Harold  without  injury.  When  Ha« 
rold  saw  them,  he  asked  what  report 
they  had  to  make;  whereupon  they 
rdated  to  him  at  length  the  magnifi- 
cent confidence  with  which  they  had 
been  received,  but  added  seriously, 
that  all  the  soldiers  in  his  army  ap* 
peored  to  be  priests,  for  that  they 
wero  shaven  both  on  the  imper  and 
tihder  lip.  The  king  laughed  at  their 
foUy,  and  told  them,  that  those  men 
were  not  indeed  priests,  but  soldiers, 
Vfdiant  in  mind,  and  unconquered  in 
war.     Upon  this,  Gurth,  brother  to 
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tlie  long,  •  ma  of  kaowledge  and 
TOtMftr  bqnMidhis  y«ii%  took  op  kiB 
ybg,  ^  mm  yoo  BOOMrar* 
>  NomM^  to  be  ao  bold  and 

^  it  iVP^Ma  to  ine»  that  Yoa  ad 

i^iiiadly  in  oontendiDg  with  tnem  to 
iAmb  joa  aie  iBftrlor  in  light  as  w^ 
aa  IB  aCmigthi  ibr  yon  camwt  deny 
that  yon  mde  oa^  to  Duke  WiOiaay 
dihcr  ^ohmtaiily  or  aguaat  your  in- 
fiinatfiTrj  vfaaratoe  yon  noiild  act 
morefiiidentlyinwitbdniviig  jcm* 
■oftPmai  the  conflict,  leat  yon  incur 
dtfaor  dtfBMfiil  fli^  or  death,  m 
4g^tingwith the ain  of  pojury upon 
yofb^Wej who  have  tal^n  no  oatht 
ahall  haTO  jQstica  OB  our  aide,  m  ^eht* 
lOff  Aar  our  country;  i^  then^wefijg^t 
^Shoniyoo,  your  oanae  will  be  more 
Uhely  of  aneoMa,  and  you  will  be  aUe 
to  reolore  ua  if  we  are  routed,  and  to 
xefoige  ua  if  we  are  abuL"  Hie 
bravMy  of  Harold  would  not  however 
letUm  yield  to  these  ranonstraneeB, 
aacitening  it  to  be  ingkrioua,  and 
airalrefMaflhoiiallhia  paatHfe,  to 
4iew  haa  bade  to  anieneaiy,  be  he  who 
henidit. 

Dvte  thia  cenftMce  between  the 
tw»biotStcn»  there  caaie  a  Bonh  froM 
IMu»Wlllin^  to  pmooe  throe  eoiH 
ithevartof  tbedida^;  either 


anay  would  haTo  ensured  their 
aafiBty^  had  not  the  Normans,  aeoord« 
ing  to  their  cuatom,  broken  it  bra 
pretended  flight.  The  king  alood 
doaa  by  hia  .stsndsrd,  together  wi^ 
hialarolhers;  so  that,  where  ^Auft* 
ger  waa  common  and  emialtoi^  no« 
body  might  entertain  Uie  thought  of 
flight.  On  the  other  side^  the  Nok^ 
mans  spent  the  nis^  in  ooafessmg 
their  sins,  and  in  themoming,  htAm 
fled  by  participation  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  awaited  the  attack  of 
the  enemy  with  connige.  Thcsr  first 
line,  which  was  on  foot,  the  duke 
aimied  with  bowa  and  anrowa ;  his  c*- 
Tah7  he  placed  in  the  rear,  and  dn 
vided  into  two  wings.  The  duke, 
with  a  serene  counteDsnce  snd.with  a 
clear  foice,  declared  aloud,  that  God 
wmildbe  with  him  because  his  cause 
waa  juats  he  dien  osUed  for  his  ar« 
mour,  and  hia  servants  baring  in  their 
hurry  put  OB  has  breast-pkte  with  the 
inside  upwards,  hs  hni|^  at  the 
bhmder,  and  add,  ^*  Now  will  the 
atrength  of  my  duchy  be  conTcrted 
into  a  kingdom.'*  Then  beginning 
the  aong  or  Bolend  to  excite  the  spi^ 
ntaof  me  warriors,  aadcsUing  skind 
OB  God  fir  assislanos^  ihay  rushed  to 
the  battle*  Itwaastsenuoudyfondit 
OB  both  sides^  without  dther  givmg 
way,  tiIlahitehourofthed8y,wheB 
the  dake  gave  the  signd  to  hk  mm 
fx  wm  muso,  vKp  fwj,  ioiw  «■  m^m,  fir  their  pretended  retreat  TheEiu^ 
of  both  ihefar  armies»  they  sinmld  put  lish  army  filling  into  the  ansre,  biofce 
thofuestion  to  the  issne  of  a  single    Iheir  ranka  ia  the  pursuit,  uid  noi 

headkwi;  to  their  owb  dottruction; 
fir  the  Normans,  as  somi  ss  they  saw 
the  sncoess  of  thdr  stratagem,  turned 
bad^  and  filBng  on  them  with  Any, 
put  them  to  red  fiig^  They  now 
took  possesdon  of  a  rising  ground, 
and,  aa  the  Normans  advanced  too 
ftoiOBdy,  hoping  to  drive  tliem  ftaok 
the  eadnenee^  received  them  widk 
showers  of  snows  and  stones^  slew 
^eat  numben  of  lhem4  Ib  another 
plaoe,  dieEns^uh  ftrdMy  nude  them- 
sdves  masters  of  a  broken  ditch,  and 
crushed  so  many  Normans  to  death 
within  it,  that  tne  heaps  of  the  sIsib 
levelled  it  with  the  ground  above. 
9uch  were  the  changes  of  fortune, 
now  this  side  conquerors,  and  now 
that,  as  long  as  the  soul  of  Harold  re« 
nudned  in  ms  body,  who,  not  content^ 
ed  with  exhorting  others,  performed 
himself  all  the  dnty  of  a  valiant  sol* 
dier  ;  ofi«n  coming  to  Utows  with  the 
enonieswhoassdledhim,  and  fight* 


tibt  H«dd  diould  abdieate  the  kiay- 
dom  acesidtaig  to  hia  tath,  or  thathe 
dieald  relBia  at  mider  the  soverdgBty 
oftheAiher  m,  hady,  than  is  m§^ 


Hardd, 
would  ndther  loift  ufion 

r  with  complaoency,  nor  an^* 
Ima  wilh  HaJdnasB^  but  bdbe 
him  dyart  with  Indignation,  and  caljp 
ed  Goa  to  jndfls  between  bimadf  and 
Waiiam.  Tb  thia  the  monk  bddly 
lepBed,  that  if  he  deniedrthe  ridit, 
the  duke  waa  ready  to  reftr  it  euiier 
ta  die  jsdgmcBt  of  the  spoBldic  See, 
oi^ifhepraftsTOdit,  toweissoeofa 
bettb.  To  all  this  Harold  would  re». 
tUTB  no  flnilier  anawur,  aai  thua^ 
were  the  Nonaans  exasnoated  to  the 


Now  both  arudsa  peeparc  fiur  battle  j 
but  the  English,  who  had  waated  ^ib 
wihole  ni^^  without  deep,  in  8019 
and  rewtty,  were  stili  inebriated  whai 
in  the  mnming  they. advanced  with- 
preoipitation  anaat  the  cBsmy,  alien 
no^  aimed  wsth  battle  aies^  dravrU' 
up  ip  an  impenietiahie  w^d^  and. 
cofveredbyatorteiBeofdudds*  Ihia 
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ing  flo  desperately,  that  none  came 
near  fainiy  whether  on  hone  or  fiwty 
bat  he  despatched  him  at  a  single 
stroke.  On  the  other  side,  William 
xode  np  and  down  in  tiie  fi>remo8t 
imnk,  loudly  exclaiming  to  his  men^ 
and  lestndmng  them  from  advancing 
to  assault  the  enemy  while  they  re- 
mained unbroken.  While  he  thus 
rode  aboutj  exclaiming  in  his  ftuy,  he 
had  three  a^  his  most  chosen  horses 
killed  under  him.  The  guards  who 
were  around  his  person^  reproved  him 
for  exposing  himself;  but  notwith** 
standing  their  reproo&j  he  persisted 
with  unwearied  vigour,  until  Harold,, 
piorced  through  tne  brain  by  an  ar- 
row, fell,  and  yielded  by  his  death 
the  victory  to  the  Normans.  While 
the  king  lay  on  the  ground,  a  soldier 
with  his  sword  gashed  his  thigh,  for 
which  he  was  noted  with  infamy  by 
the  duke,  and  expelled  from  the  army 
for  committing  so  disgraceful  an  ac« 
tion.  The  flight  of  the  English  con- 
tinued till  night,  whidi  coming  on, 
left  the  Normans  in  possession  of  an 
entire  triumph.  Without  doubt  the 
hand  of  God  protected  Duke  William 
throughout  this  day,  who,  though  of- 
ten struck  by  the  missile  weapons  of 
the  enemy,  lost  not  a  drop  of  blood  in 
the  action.  After  it  was  over,  he  gave 
honourable  burial  to  all  his  own  sol< 


{IJime 


years  under  King  Stephen,  obtained 
the  Idng^s  license  to  pass  over  into 
Ireland,  hia  native^  6oulitiy,  to  visit 
his  relations,  ^fiier  he  had  pqaaed 
some  time  amongst  them,  he  began  to 
call  to  mind  the  flagitious  life  he  had 
led ;  how  he  had,  from  his  very  cra- 
dle, abandoned  himself  to  works  of 
devastation  and  pillage;  and,  which 
vras  yet  worse.  Had  been  a  violator  of' 
churches,  and  an  invader  of  ecclesias- 
tical property,  besides  being  guilty  of 
many  hdnoua  secret  offences.  He  ' 
was  thereforo  led  by  repentance  to 
make  con&ssion  befiiro  a  certain  bish* 
of  that  country,  of  all  his  sins, 
\  when  he  had  detailed  in  or- 
der, the  bishop  censured  him  with 
great  severity,  asserting,  that  his  o£* 
fences  wero  too  weighty  and  numeiocras 
fbr  divine  mercy;  whereby  the  knight ' 
was  so  much  afflicted,  that  he  thought 
with  himself  how  to  perfbrm  some  pe- 
nuioe  worthy  of  his  transgressions; 
and  vdien  the  bishop  was  about  to  en- 
join him  such  penance  as  to  him  ap-  * 
peered  meet,  the  knight  said  to  him,  ; 
'*  Since,  then,  ^ou  .assure  me*  thai  mv 
Creator  is  so  grievously  oflfended  with 
me,  I  will  undertake  fbr  myself  a  pe- 
nance, the  weightiest  that  is,  and  such 
as  by  virtue  thereof  I  may  merit  Uie 
remission  of  my  sins.  I  will  enter 
into  the  purgatory  of  St  Patrick.*' 


dierswho  had  fallen,  and  permitted*   Now  of  this  purgatory,  and  of  its  ori- 


the  enemy  to  do  the  same"  by  their 
dead  without  molestation.  He  sent 
the  body  of  Harold  to  his  mother,  at 
her  petition,  unransomed,  although 
she  offered  a  great  price  fbr  it  by  her 
messengers.  She  received  it  at  Wal- 
tham,  and  buried  it  in  the  church 
there,  which  he  had  built  at  his  own 
expense,  in  honour  of  the  holy  cross, 
andgiven  to  the  secular  canons. 

This  subversion  of  the  kingdom 
and  effusion  of  blood  was  foresnewn 
by  a  comet  of  great  size,  red  and 
hairy,  which  maae  its  appearance  at 
the  beginning  of  that  year,  as  one  has 
said, 

AnnomiUeno sexBgeno,  qooque seoo 
Angtomm  metie  flammas  sensere  comets. 

The  battle  was  fbught  at  Hastings, 
in  the  days  of  Pope  Calistus,  on  the 


gm,  the  ancient  histories  of  Ireland 
do  relate  as  follows : 

The  great  Patrick,  while  he  was 
prradung  the  word  of  God  in  Ireland, 
and  there  displayed  many  tokens  of 
miraculous  power,  endeavoured  to  re- 
oll  the  brutish  pec^le  of  that  coun- 
try from  the  death  of  ain,  by  inspir- 
ing them  with  the  terror  of  the  tor- 
ments of  hell,  and  the  desve  of  the 
joys  of  paradise.  But  they  roundly 
affirmed,  that  they  would  not  turn 
unto  Christ  unless  ocular  demonstra- 
tion were  first  aflbrded  them  of  the 
truth  of  his  promises.  Wherefbre, 
while  the  blessed  Patrick  prayed  ear- 
nestly to  God,  with  faatiiHg;si,  watch- 
ings,  and  orisons,  for  the  aiJvation  of 
the  people,  the  Son  of  God  appearing 
unto  him,  led  him  into  a  desert  place, 
and  shewed  him  a  cavern,  round  in 


eve  of  the  ides  of  October,  (Uth  of.  fonn^  ^nd  internally  dark,  saying  to 

October  1066.)  him,  "  Whosoever,  being  truly  peni- 

^   ^        "7^  tent,  and  constant  in  the  faith,  shall 

St  Patrick  s  Purgatory.  enter  this  cavern,  and  abide  th^e  fbr 

A  certain  knight,  Owen  by  name,  the  space  of  one  day  and  ni^ht,  he 

who  had  served  tor  the  space  of  many  shall  be  deanaed  from  oil  hi^  sins  by 
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wkich  Ite  mj  hftve  offsiided  God  in 
tibe  wiioie  CMtse  of  hki  life  tfaeveto*- 
fyge,  andvhallMMld  therein  not  on* 
ly  die  toRttentt  «f  tke  damned^  Imt,  if 
he  ahali  oonttittlly  penevere  in  the  love 
of  Ood,  the  Joys  of  die  btesfled  abo." 
TlMn  Che  Lord  diMppeAred  again,  and 
St  PMridc,  lejoiciiiff  in  the  viaion 
iriiidi  had  been  toaehsafM  nnto  him^ 
Imed  that  he  AoM  be  thereby  en- 
abled to  wotk  the  eoni^«nrfon  of  the 
wretefaed  people  of  Ilreland  to  the  C»* 
tholte  &itti;  eo  he  built  an  oratory 
itmnediatdy  aflerwanla  on  the  ray 
spot,  and  TvaUed  lotmd  the  caTem^ 
which  liei  in  the  bdryifig-groand  in 
ftoat  of  the  ehiirdi>  and  enclosed  it 
widi  dodrt  and  ban,  so  that  no  man 
ooold  enter  tdthoat  ficense  first  ob* 
fiained.  He  founded  regular  canons 
in  the  ^ao^i  and  gave  the  keys  of  that 
cavefR  in  traat  to  the  prior  to  keep, 
having  ofdained,  that  whosoever 
mi^ht  wish  to  entet  his  porga- 
torr,  must  first  obtain  leave  of  the 
UBhop  of  the  diocese,  and  produce 
the  bishop's  letter  fbr  that  purpose 
betatd  the  prior,  who  was  then  bound 
to  lei  him  enter  within.  Howbdt 
many  peieans  entered  that  imxgatwy 
in  the  lifetime  of  Patrick,  wno,  when 
thinr  ntttned,  bore  witness  that  they 
had  mdefgone  dreadild  torments,  and 
beheld  g^eat  and  ineffitble  joys  there* 
in. 

When  the  knight,  therefiire,  of 
whom  we  have  made  mention^  hid  so 
entreated  ci  the  bishop  fbr  leave  to 
enter  die  cavern,  that  the  bishop 
knew  him  to  be  inflexible  in  his  pur- 
pose, he  gave  to  him  lus  letter  to  the 
pior  of  the  pkoe,  comnumding  that 
ne  should  deal  widi  him  according  to 
the  custom  of  those  who  had,  in  past 
timea^  made  the  same  demand.  The 
prior,  as  soon  as  he  had  read  the  let- 
ter, conducted  the  knight  into  the 
chmdi,  where  he  remained  earnest  at 
his  devotions  fi>r  the  space  of  fifteen 
dm,  Ad  then,  after  the  priof  had 
eefebnted  hi^h  mass,  received  the 
hdiy  comttunion,  and  went  with  him 
lo  the  door  of  the  cavern.  Here  the 
prior  sprinkled  him  with  holy  water, 
and  then,  bavins;  opened  the  door, 
exhorted  bun  saymg.  *'  Behold,  now 
mayst  thou  enter  in  the  name  of  Je- 
•Bs  Christ;  and  when  entered,  thou 
shalt  wdk  on  through  die  depth  of 
the  cavern,  tiU,  coming  out  into  an 
open  field,  thou  diallr  thtrc  discover  a 
haB  very  curkmsiy  wrought;  which 
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when  dioH  hast  entered,  thou  shalt  he 
met  by  messengers  from  God,  who 
will  point  out  to  thee  what  further 
thou  Last  to  do."  Having  ^us  spob- 
en,  diis man,  who  truly  nossesseddie 
roirit  of  a  man,  boldly  sallied  fSrth  to 
the  conflict  of  demons,  and  commend- 
ing himself  to  the  pn^ers  of  all  pre»i 
aent,  and  fbrtifVing  lumBelf  by  mark- 
ing his  fbrehead  widi  the  sign  of  the 
holy  cross,  entered  the  cavern  with- 
out fear  or  trembling,  and  shut  the 
door  after  him.  The  prior,  thereup- 
on, with  the  rest  of  his  attendants,- 
returned  to  the  churdi. 

the  cavern,  was  involved  by  little  and 
little  in  entire  darkness,  but  at  last  a 
small  light  appeared  wl^ch  conducted 
him  to  the  field  and  hall  which  had 
been  described  to  hun.  There  was  no 
more  light  in  this  place  tbn  we  ordi- 
narily enjoy  in  the  evening  here.  iTie 
hall  was  supported  by  pillars,  vrithout 
vralls,  like  the  cloister  of  a  monastery. 
He  entered,  and  sitting  down  vrithm 
it,<  cast  his  eyes  attentively  this  way 
and  that,  admiring  its  fair  construc- 
don ;  but  when  he  had  sat  still  a  lit- 
de  space,  behold,  fifteen  men,  111^ 
monto,  lately  shaven,  and  clothed  in 
white  garments,  entered  the  hall,  and 
ealnting  him  in  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
eat  themselves  down  likewise.  Then, 
the  others  remaining  silent,  one  of 
them  spoke  to  him,  saying,  ''  Blessed 
be  God  ahnkhty,  who  nmiired  thee 
vrith  a  good  design  to  visit  this  purga- 
tory fi)r  thy  sins,  yet  unless  thou  bear« 
est  thyself  vrith  manly  courage,  now 
vrilt  thou  perish  both  soul  and  body, 
utterly ;  as  soon  as  we  have  left  this 
place,  a  multitude  of  unclean  spirits 
vrill  assail  thee,  and  inflict  on  thee 
many  cruel  torments,  threatening  thee 
vrith  others  yet  more  severe.  If  they  can 
prevail  with  thee  to  return,  they  will 
promise  to  lead  thee  back  to  the  door 
at  which  thou  didst  enter;  but  if, 
whether  overcome  by  thy  torments,  or 
terrified  by  their  menace,  or  deceived 
by  their  promises,  thou  yieldest  assent 
unto  them,  in  body  and  in  soul  alike 
thou  are  lost !  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
constant  in  the  faidi,  thou  shalt  put 
all  thy  trust  in  God,  so  as  thou  dost 
not  acquiesce  either  in  their  torments, 
their  menaces,  or  their  promises,  but 
despisest  them  all  with  an  entire  heart, 
thou  vrilt  be  cleansed  from  all  thy  sins, 
and  in  the  end  admitted  to  behold  (he 
torments  of  the  bad,  and  die  repose  of 
«L 
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thegeod.  When^therefhre,  tbevahtH 
torment  thee,  remember  to  call  upon 
Jesus  Christ,  and,  b^  inyoking  his 
name,  thou  shalt  straightway  be  li- 
berated fit>m  whatsoever  torment  they 
shall  inflict  upon  thee.  We  can  now 
remain  with  thee  in  this  place  no  lon- 
ger, but  commend  thee  to  the  care  of 
almighty  God."  Thus  being  left  a- 
lone,  the  knight  began  to  arm  himself 
for  this  new  sort  of  war&re,  and,  as 
he  expected  without  trembling  the  ar- 
rival of  the  demons,  he  heard  on  the 
sudden  a  great  tumult  annmd  the 
hall,  as  if  all  the  men  and  all  other 
animals  whidi  are  in  the  whole  world 
were  shouting  together.  To  this  hor< 
rible  noise  succeeded  a  yet  more  dread< 


{Sum 

The  demans  then  leaving  the  hal^ 
dragged  the  knight  through  a  vast  de- 
solate resion,  where  the  earth  was 
black  and  surrounded  with  darkness; 
thev  dragged  him  along  in  a  stnught 
path  towards  the  point  at  which  the 
sun  rises  in  summer;  and  as  they 
turned  towards  it,  he  seemed  to  him<« 
self  to  hear  the  miserable  lamentations 
of  all  people  on  the  fitoe  of  the  eiurth. 
At  last  they  brought  him  into  a  large 
field,  fhll  of  misery  and  dolour,  ao 
long,  that  the  termination  of  it  eould 
not  be  seen.  It  was  crowded  with 
persons  of  every  age  and  sex,  naked, 
and  Iving  wiw  their  fiu^  on  the 
ground,  whose  bodies  and  limbs  were 
miserably  tortured  by  chains  of  red- 


ful  sight ;  for  now  began  on  all  sides    hot  iron  fixed  in  the  ground.    Some- 


an  innumerable  multitude  of  qgly  de« 
mens  to  pour  into  the  hall,  and  salu- 
ted the  knight  in  mockery,  saying, 
"  Othen  who  are  our  slaves  do  not 
seek  our  presHnce  till  after  their  deaths; 
but  thou  hast  our  society  in  so  much 
honour  that,  living,  thou  wilt  com- 
mend thyself  unto  us,  both  soul  and 
body*  Camest  thou  hither  to  under- 
go tne  punishment  of  thy  sins  ?  Thou 
shalt  bear  fVom  us  pressure  and  pain  ; 
howbeit,  seeing  that  thou  hast  served 
us  with  diligence,  if  thou  wilt  return 
to  the  door  by  which  thou  didst  enter, 
ire  will  conduct  th^  thither  unhurt, 
so  that  thou  nmyst  liye  again  in  thp 
world  with  joy,  and  not  lose  directly 
every  thing  which  is  sweet  to  thy 
senses."  Thus  said  the  depions,  wiahi- 
ing  to  deceive  him  by  terror  and 
hluidishmen^.  But  the  soldier  of 
Christ  was  ueither  shaken  by  terror, 
nor  seduced  by  blandishment,  but 
looking  at  them  with  a  firm  mind,  an- 
swered not  a  word.  Hereupon  the 
demons,  indignant  at  seeing  themselves 
despised,  lighted  an  inunense  fire  in 
the  midst  of  the  hall,  and  thrust  the 
knight  into  it,  (after  tying  his  hands 
and  feet  with  iron  hooks),  nulling  him 
about  this  way  and  that  tnrough  the 
flames,  but  he,  as  soon  as  he  felt  the 
pain  of  the  burning,  invoked  the  name 
of  the  Lord,  spying,  **  Christ  Jesus ! 
have  mercy  upon  me !"  At  the  sound 
pf  whose  name,  the  fii^  was  so  utterly 
qu^ched  that  not  a  spark  remained ; 
which  when  the  knight  beheld,  he 
ptrengthened  his  mind  to  fear  nothinff 
pf  what  might  be  thereafter  attempted 
by  those  whom  he  had  already  van- 
guished  by  invo]dng  the  assistance  of 
CWBt, 


times  they  would  bite  the  earth  from 
excessive  pain,  crying  out  and  exclaim- 
ing, "  Spare  us,  spare  us!  Have 
mercy  upon  us,  have  mercy  upon  us !" 
When  who  should  have  mercy  upon 
them  was  no  where  to  be  seen.— 
The  demons  also  fell  upon  those  mi- 
serable wretches,  belabouring  them 
with  heavy  scourges,  and  saying  to  the 
knight,  '*  These  torments  whioi  thou 
beholdest,  thou  wilt  sufibr  thyself,  un- 
less thou  yield  obedience  to  us,  and 
return  to  tne  door  by  which  thou  didst 
enter."  But  he,  reaiUing  to  las  mind 
how  God  had  befi)re  ddivered  him, 
refused  to  hearken  unto  them.  Then 
\the  demons  turned  him  on  the 
ground,  and  endeavoured  to  chain 
him  down  like  the  rest ;  but  when  he 
called  on  the  name  i£  Jesus,  they 
were  unable  to  do  any  thing  further 
to  him  in  that  place.  So  they  brought 
him  into  another  field,  where  he  saw 
in  like  manner  many  unhappy  wretches 
chained  to  the  earth,  but  as  the  finr- 
mer  were  laid  on  their  &ces,  so  these 
on  their  backs.  Upon  some  of  them 
fiery  dragons  sat  gnawing  their  flesh 
witn  red-hot  teeth ;  flaming  serpents 
were  turned  around  the  nedcs,  arms, 
and  bodies  of  othen,  and  darted  their 
burning  stings  into  their  hearts. — 
Toads  of  immense  magnitude  and  hor- 
rible form  sat  upon  the  stomachs  of 
othera  endeavouring,  with  their  hide* 
ous  mouths,  to  suck  out  their  inward 
parts ;  while  othera  again  were  ridden 
by  demons,  who  grievously  tormented 
them  with  their  sharp  scourges,  so 
that  the  poor  afflicted  wretches  never 
ceased  fh>m  their  weeping  and  exda- 
mations.  From  thence  the  demons 
brought  him  sgain  into  another  field 
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of  pimUiitteiity  iHiere  he  behdd  lo 
T»8t  a  multitade  of  people  of  all  ages, 
sezee,  and  conditions^  that  it  appeared 
to  him  to  exceed  the  number  of  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  Here 
they  were  hung  np  in  flames  of  sul* 
phor,  some  by  red*hot  chains  ftstened 
to  yieir  fbtt  and  legs,  with  their  heads 
fidling  downwards^  others  bv  their 
hands  and  arma,  or  by  the  nair  of 
their  heads.  Others  again  were  sus- 
pended on  hooks  of  iron>  red-hot, 
thmat  through  their  eyes  or  nostrils, 
thdr  ears,  or  jaws.  And  amidst  all 
the  shrieks  and  groans  and  bowlings 
of  these  miserable  creatures^  the 
scourges  of  the  demons  were  never  si- 
lent. When,  however,  the^  attempted 
to  inflict  these  torments,  like  the  pre- 
ceding, on  their  oompuiion,  he  invok- 
ed the  name  of  Christ,  and  so  escaped 
unhurt.  From  that  last  place,  the 
demona  still  urged  the  knignt  onward 
till  they  came  to  a  wheel  of  burning 
iron;  of  which  the  spokes  and  the  dr- 
cumftrence  were  thickly  studded  all 
over  with  red-hot  hooks  of  the  same 
metaL  On  these  hooks  vrere  many 
men  suspended,  who  were  dreadfully 
bnmt  by  the  flames  of  a  black  sul- 
phureous fire  arising  from  the  earth ; 
while  the  demons,  with  long  staves  of 
iron,  made  the  wheel  turn  round  with 
such  celerity,  that  the  beholder  might 
not  distinguish  one  from  another  of 
those  who  were  suspended  upon  it, 
nor  see  any  thing  dse  than  a  great 
circle  of  fire.  Nor  were  those  afilicted 
with  a  less  grievous  torment,  who  were 
transfixed  on  spits  and  aet  bcdfore  agreat 
fire  to  roast,  while  the  demons  basted 
them  with  mdten  lead,  who  were 
burnt  in  ovens,  or  broiled  on  grid- 
irons. The  kidght  saw,  moreover, 
bong  still  driven  fbrward  by  the  mi- 
nistors  of  hell,  a  house  IhU  of  innu- 
mevable  cauldrons  of  boiling  pitch  and 
sulphur  and  divers  liquid  metals,  in 
which  also  were  men  of.every  age  and 
condition  {bunged,  some  entirely, 
others  up  to  the  eyes,  to  the  mouth  or 
throat,  to  the  brnst  or  thighs^  others 
having  only  their  legs  and  arms,  or 
one  arm,  ot  one  leg  in  the  cauldrons, 
but  all  vociferating  and  miserably 
howling  from  the  extremity  of  Uieir 
torture.  And  when  the  demons  be- 
gsn  to  dip  our  knight  among  the  rest, 
into  these  boiling  vessels,  he  invoked 
Christ's  name,  and  was  freed.  Thence 
they  drove  him  to  the  top  of  a  hi^ 
mountain  where  he  behekl  a  vast 
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nraltltode  of  all  manner  of  people 
sitting  naked,  with  their  faces  ^tum« 
ed  towards  the  north,  looking  as  if 
they  expected  death  in  great  terror. 
And  lo!  on  the  sudden,  a  Aurious 
whirlwind,  arising  in  the  nooth, 
caught  them  all,  and  the  kniffht  to- 
gether with  them,  and  huried  them 
to  another  part  of  the  mountam, 
weq)in|;  and  bowling,  into  a  cold  and 
foetid  nver,  fWmi  whence,  as  they  en-« 
deavoured  to  rise,  the  demons  ran  to* 
wards  them,  and  plunged  them  aJl 
beneath  the  waves.  Hie  knight  idone 
called  upon  the  name  of  Cmist,  and 
immediately  found  himself  on  the  op- 
posite bank«  Then  the  demons  drag-k 
ged  him  southward,  and  shewed  him 
a  black  and  noisome  flame  ascending 
from  a  pit,  which  emitted  numbers^ 
men,  naked,  and  burning  like  so  many 
sparks  of  fire,  into  the  air  above,  till, 
the  force  of  the  flames  subsiding,  they 
feU  back  again  into  the  fiery  pit- 
Then  the  demona  said  to  him,  '*  that 
pit  is  the  entrance  to  heD,  where  ia 
our  habitation,  and  wherein  because 
thou  hast  hitherto  fkithfiilly  served 
us,  thou  shalt  dwell  for  evermore.^- 
StiU,  if  thou  wilt  consent  unto  us,  and 
return  to  the  door  at  which  thou  didst 
enter,  we  will  let  thee  ^unhurt  But 
he,  trusting  in  the  assistance  of  God, 
who  had  so  often  already  delivered 
him,  despised  all  their  exhortations. 
Then  the  demons  being  indignant, 
plunged  themselves  into  the  pit, 
dngrang  the  knight  after  them,  who, 
the  deeper  he  descended,  the  wider  he 
found  tne  pit,  and  the  more  cruel  he 
fejit  the  torment  within  it.  So  dread- 
ftd  and  miserable  was  that  torment 
that,  fbr  a  long  space,  he  remained  fbr- 
getfrd  of  his  helper;  but  God  at 
length  looking  upon  him  in  mercy,  he 
called  upon  tl^  name  of  Christ,  and  in« 
stantly  the  force  of  the  flame  drove  him 
back  again  into  the  upper  air,  where  he 
stood  awhile  confimnded  and  out  of 
his  senses.  Then  other  demons  rush- 
ing fbrih  from  the  opening  of  the  pit, 
said  to  him,  ''  and  thou  who  stand- 
eat  in  this  place,  to  whom  our  compa- 
nions have  said,  this  is  hell,  know  that 
it  is  not  so,  fiw  it  is  our  custom  always 
to  lie,  and  those  whom  we  cannot  die- 
odve  by  the  truth,  to  deceive  by 
ftlaehood.  This  is  not  hell;  but  we 
will  now  lead  thee  to  hell  itself." 

These  his  new  hosts  continued  to 
pull  the  kni^t  onwards,  with  a  tn- 
mftltttona  noise,  to  the  banks  of  a  liver 
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of  iioiP9iiift8te94di»  raj  wide^  covered 
aU  over  its  mfxBu^e  with  saJbhuieoiw 
fknm,  and  filled  with  a  mufUtude  of 
demona^  who  cried  out  tohim»  that 
under  thai  riTer  was  ikuated  ihe  real 
helL  Abridge  was  extended  across  the 
river,  in  which  appeared,  aa  it  were 
ifyK»  impossil^ilitifis.  First,  the  bridge 
was  so  Juffpotf,  that  although  it  had 
been  ever  so  broad,  no  man,  or  scaroe- 
1]^  any,  could  stana  with  Ann  ftet  up- 
on iu    Sfioimdl^,  it  was  so  narrow, 
ihat  no  man  crald  stand  iipon,  much 
less  walk  across  it     Thirdlff^  it  wasso 
l^h  above  ihe  river,  thalitwashoi^ 
ilUe  to  cast  the  eyes  below.    ''  Now 
must  thou  walk  over  this  bridge," 
eidaimed  the  demons ;  ^^  and  so  the 
wind  which  served  thee  so  well  betoe 
will  now  blow  thee  into  that  river. 
Then  shalt  thou  be  taken  by  our  com«« 
pfLnions  who  are  in  the  river,  and 
plunged  into  the  depth  of  hell/'    Ne- 
vertheless, the  knight,  after  invoking 
tbe   name  of  Christy   ascended  the 
bridgie  without  fear ;  and  the  fVirther 
he  walked  upon  it,  the  wider  he  found 
it^  till  at  last  it  became  as  broad  aa  a 
ffreat  public  street.    The  demons  see- 
uig  hmi  walk  over  the  bridge  so  ftee^ 
ly,  shook  the  air  with  then:  pro&ne 
cries  in  such  manner  that  he  was  more 
astounded  by  that  noise  than  he  had 
been  by  all  me  torments  which  were 
previously  inflicted  upon  him.  Others 
of  his  enemiee^  who  were  In  the  water 
npder  the  bridge,  darted  their  long 
burning  hooks  of  iron  to  seise  him, 
but  were  unable  to  reach  lus  bod  v ; 
and  so  he  marched  on  his  way  seeuxely, 
meeting  with  nothing  to  do  him  say 
harm. 

Thus  this  unconquerable  soldier, 
being  at  leqgth  ^reed  from  the  vexation 
of  the  unclean  ^irits,  asw  before  him  a 
lofty  wall,  whose  hdic^t  ascended  even 
into  the  heavau^  of  admirable  and 
unmalchable  structure,  aroearing  to 
have  but  one  gati^  snd  thst  ckeed, 
which  sbme  with  a  magnificent  splen- 
dour of  metals  and  preckms  stones. 
When  he  approached  towards  it,  he 
perceived  thetklour  of  waters  so  pie*- 
sent  snd  refineshing  which  issued 
ftom.  it,  that  it  renewed  the  strength 
of  his  bodv,  and  turned  even  the  tor^. 
ments  he  had  endnred  into  glarlness. 
Then  the  doo^  opened,  and  there  came 
fbrth  to  meet  hun  an  orderly,  pnsces-. 
sum,  with  crosses,  tapeis,  and  haoners, 
snd  branches  of  pabn  g^terii^  Cke 
§fM,  fdlowed  by  crowds   of  both. 


soKes»aadftlle(»iditfons.^|Mi|^  of 
whom  aooie  were  syhhwHups^  and 
bishops,  and  abboti>  and  mQBks,.aiid 
presbyters,  and  ministers  of  th*  dmrch 
of  every  dsi^ee,  arrayed  in  their  holy 
vestments,  and  arranged  in  thelir  due 
ovder,  who  alL  received  h«n   with 

rsftel  revereooe,  and  led  him  wiUto 
gpates  amidst  a  concert  of  inde- 
scribable harmoQy.  The  concert  being 
flnishedf  he  was  accosted  by  two  ardi« 
bishops,  who  apave  thanks  to  God  for 
having  strengthened  his  soul  with  so 
great  oonslancy  to  endure  1^  tar- 
ments  through,  whidli  he  had  passed. 
Then  they  conducted  him  Inrongb 
that  beautiful  nfpaa,  displaying  be- 
fore his  eyes  most  plessant  meadows, 
adorned  with  flomrs^  fimits,  and  trees^ 
of  all  desoiplaons  and  foms,  the 
odour  of  which  seemed  to  be  CKpMe 
of  supporting  lifo  alone.  Night  never 
ovmhadowB  that  renon,  which  is 
constantly  illuminated  by  a  cdeitial 
radiance  of  ineffiiUe  splendonr.  The 
multitude  of  people  whom  he  saw. 
therein  was  so  great  that  he  bdieved 
the  whole  residne  of  the  sgs  was  not 
able  to  hold  them.  From  place  to 
place  wiere  choirs  that  with  sweet  bar* 
moniotts  concert  hymned  praises  to 
the  great  Creator  of  all  things ;  others 
wore  crowns  on  their  heads,  like 
kings;  some  were  dsd  in  robes  of 


longs;  some  were  dsd  m  robes  ot 
gtm,  and  others,  again  in  garments 
of  various  forms  and  odLonrs,  resem- 


bling tboae  whidi  they  were  wont  to 
wear  when  alive.  Some  ngoioed  in 
their  own  happiness;  some  triumphed 
in  the  detiversnce  snd  rqoidng  of 
others.  All  who  beheld  Sir  Owen 
blessed  God  on  his  account,  and  oon« 
gmtulated  with  him  on  lids  deliver- 
snoe  from  death.  Neither  is  heat 
nor  cold  ftlt  in  that  region,  nor  any 
tlnns  seen  or  perceived  that  can  dio 
miachief  to  man. 

Then  the  holy  prektes  who  had 
shewn  the  wondess  of  this  beantifhi 
idace  to  Sir  Owen,  ssid  unto  him, 
'^  Since  by  the  mercy  of  God  thou 
heat  come  to  us  unhurt,  it  befaovea 
^ee  to  hesr  from  us  the  explanetkm 
of  all  the  thingi  which  thou  hast  be- 
held. This  region  is  the  earthly  par- 
adise from  which  the  first  man  was 
bamahed  for  his  sins,  and  afterwurde 
cast  into  the  misery  of  death.  From 
his  flesh  are  we  all  deaoended,  and 
bom  in  original  sin,  but  by  the  faith 
of  Christ  which  we  have  received  in 
baptism,  we  return  to  thia  paradise. 
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ai^  diM^  alter  our  bsptlHm  weh«rift 
bscoiw  impfioiied  in  iraniberlcn  ao* 
tm^  ianmaf^mmom,  we  oould  not  oame 
bitlier  except  thronfl^  the  owigatiiB 
of  «nB  and  the  endonnee  of  potuah-i 
iirnt  The  penanoe  which  we  have 
imdeitaken  befoie  deatib,  tr  in  the 
hour  of  disBolution,  and  not  perfbnnod 
while  alive^  remaina  to  be  fulfilled  by 
tonnenta,  in  thoae  penal  regiona  which 
thou  hast  lately  aunreyedj  according 
to  the  mode  and  measure  of  our 
ftdla ;  te  all  of  na  who  are  now  here 
wcve  onaa  in  thoae  abodea  of  poniah- 
mcnt  for  onr  aeveral  tsanaflpoeaauma; 
and  all  thoae  whom  thou  nast  aecn 
aiiflfering  chaatiaenent,  except  auch  aa 
an  wttmn  the  mouth  oi  m  pit,  will 
in  time  oome  to  thia  habitation  of 
raal^  and  be  aaTod.  Every  day  aome 
who  have  there  been  purified  join 
oar  company  hcna,  whom,  when  they 
axsre,  we  introduce  into  thia  place  of 
reat^  as  we  have  done  to  thee;  and 
none  of  na  know  how  long  it  is  onr 
doom  to  continue  here;  but  by  maaaes, 
paabna,  afana^giving,  and  piayera  of 
thedmrdi  uniTCfaaly  and  alio  by  the 
*  ~  aid  of  ftiendB  in  particular^ 
r  the  tormenta  of  thoae  who  re* 
to  be  porified  can  be  mitigated^ 
or  they  nunr  paaa  from,  the  greater  to 
Che  lener  degreea  of  puniahment,  nn« 
till  they  are  finally  liberated.  Here^ 
aa  thou  seest,  we  onoy  the  greatest 
tranquillity;  nevertheless^  we  are  none 
of  ua  yet  found  worthy  of  ascending 
into  tlie  joys  of  the  mghest  heanren. 
After  theapaee  ampointed  by  God  for 
each  of  ua,  we  Judl  paia  hence  into 
that  cefeatiai  pandiw  which  God  hath 
provided  for  na.** 

Then  theae  venerable  men  conduct* 
ed  the  knight  to  the  dedivity  of  a 
mountain,  and  commanded  him  to 
cast  his  eyes  upwards,  which  he  did, 
and  .they  then  asked  him  what  waa 
the  colour  of  the  sky  with  respect  to 
the  place  on  which  he  stood.  He  an- 
awerod,  that  it  appeared  to  him  like 
that  of  gold  in  a  burning  fbmaee; 
''  That  which  then  b^oldest,"  they 
aaid,  ^'  ia  the  entrance  into  heaven, 
and  the  celestial  paradise.  When 
any  of  our  companions  leave  us,  they 
ascend  from  this  place  into  heaven; 
and  so  loi^  as  we  continue  here  God 
feeds  us  from  day  to  day  with  heaven- 
ly fbod.  Thou  shalt  now  taste  with 
ourselves  what  manner  of  fbod  it  is." 
Thev  had  scarcely  made  an  end  of 
^leaking,  when  a  ray  of  fire  seemed 
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todMend  fram  heaven  wMefa  cover« 
ed  the  liMe  of  the  whole  country,  and, 
dividing  itsdf  into  so  many  distinct 
beama,  settled  on  the  heads  of  every 
one  present,  and  by  degreea  entered 
into  them  all.  From  which  tiie 
knight  experienced  such  aweetnesa 
and  pleaaure  in  hia  heart,  and  over 
hia  whole  fiiuno,  that  he  acarcelv 
knew  whether  he  was  living  or  dead. 
But  all  this  passed  away  again  in  the 
space  of  a  moment,  for  tiiough  the 
knigha  would  ghdlv  have  remained 
whare  he  now  was,  nis  rejoicing  was 
speedily  to  be  changed  into  sorrow ; 
and  hia  guides  tfaua  addressed  him, 
"  Since  thou  haat  now  beheld  in 
part,  according  to  thy  desire,  both  the 
rest  of  the  saints  and  the  torments  of 
the  wicked,  it  behoves  thee  to  return 
whence  thou  earnest;  if  (which  God 
fiirbid)  thou  livest  an  evil  life  when 
thou  art  again  among  the  living,  thou 
haat  seen  the  torments  wlii^  await 
thea  But  if  thon  liveat  a  good  and 
relk^oua  life,  be  secure;  for  thou 
shalt  certainly  come  hither  amongst 
ua,  when  thou  shalt  have  departed 
from  out  of  thy  body;  and  in  that 
return,  thou  shalt  have  to  dread  no 
tormenta  which  thou  hast  beheld;  for 
the  demons  vnll  have  no  power  to 
hurt  thee."  Then  the  kiiight,  weep»- 
ing  and  lamenting  himself,  siud,  **  Let 
me  not  depart  from  hence,  for  I  greatly 
fear  leat  tmough  the  frailty  of  human 
misery,  I  may  be  guiltv  or  aome  new 
oflfence  which  shall  prohibit  my  return 
hitherl"  ^  This  cannot  be  as  thou 
wilt,"  they  said,  "  but  as  he  will  who 
created  both  thee  and  ua."  Thus  the 
knight  waa  led  back  by  them,  with 
tears  and  sorrow,  to  the  gate  at  which 
he  had  entered,  and  which,  when 
againat  hia  will  he  had  departed 
through  it,  waa  closed  again  afler 
him. 

Thence,  returning  the  way  he  had 
come,  he  reached  again  the  hall  which 
he  had  before  entered.  As  he  passed, 
the  demons  flew  away  on  every  side 
aa  if  afraid  of  him,  and  the  torments 
through  which  he  went  were  unable 
to  hurt  him.  As  aoon  as  he  found 
himsdf  again  within  the  hall,  the  fif- 
teen holy  men  before  mentioned  met 
him,  glorifying  God  who  had  support- 
ed bra  constancy  through  all  those 
distresses.  "  Now  it  behoveth  thee," 
said  they  to  the  knight,  "  to  depart 
from  hence  as  quickly  as  possible,  for 
the  morning  uready  breaks  in  that 
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watld  of  ddne,  and  if  tlie  prior^  when 
he  opens  the  gate,  doth  not  see  thee^ 
he  will  despair  of  thy  return,  and  go 
back  to  the  church,  having  barred 
the  gate  after  him/"  So  having  re- 
ceived their  blessing  the  knight  de- 
parted from  them,  and  making  great 
naste  to  return,  met  the  prior  just  as 
he  had  opened  the  gate,  and  was  re- 


Pt 


cdved  by  hfan  with  gratuktion,  and 
led  into  the  church,  where  he  oontin^ 
ued  the  space  of  fifteen  days  in  prayer, 
and  afterwards  took  the  cross,  and 
vi^ent  into  the  holy  land  to  visit  the 
septdchre  of  Christ,  and  the  other 
venerable  relics,  in  holy  contempla- 
tion. 


EOSALIND  AND  HELEN,  A  MODERN  ECLOGUE,  BY  FBaCY  BYSSHE  SHELLEY.* 


We  have  already  expressed  our  belief 
^  that  Mr  Shelley  is  a  true  poet,  and 
that  it  will  be  his  own  &ult  if  his 
name  does  not  hold  a  conspicuous 
place  in  the  literature  of  his  country. 
With  our  high  hopes  of  him  are 
mingled,  however,  many  dishearten- 
ing fears,  which,  we  lament  to  say,  are 
far  from  being  weakened  by  the  spirit 
of  his  new  poem.  For,  while  this 
modem  eclogue  breathes  throughout 
strong  feeling,  and  strong  passion,  and 
strong  imagination,  it  exhibits  at  the 
same  time  a  strange  perversion  of  moral 
^  principle—- a  wilnil  misrepresenta- 
tion of  the  influence  of  the  laws  of 
human  society  on  human  virtue  and 
happiness — and  a  fierce  and  contemp- 
tuous scorn  of  those  sacred  institutions 
which  nature  protects  and  guards  for 
the  sake  of  her  own  worm  and  dig- 
nitv.  Indeed,  Mr  Shdleydoes  not 
write  like  a  conscientious  man,  sink- 
ing into  fatal  error  through  the  ii;D- 
becility  of  his  intellect — ^nor  like  an 
enthusiastic  man  hurried  away  into 
fttal  error  by  the  violence  of  his  pas- 
sions—but he  often  writes  like  a  man 
angry  and  dissatisfied  with  the  world, 
because  he  is  angry  and  dissatisfied 
with  himself— impotently  striving  to 
break  those  bonds  which  he  yet  feda 
are  rivetted  by  a  higher  power— and 
because  his  own  he^strong  and  un- 
happy will  frets  and  fevers  within  the 
salutary  confinement  of  nature's  gra- 
cious laws,  impiously  scheming  to  bring 
these  laws  into  disrepute,  by  repre- 
senting them  as  the  inventions  and 
juggleries  of  tyranny  and  priestcraft. 
We  are  willing  to  attribute  this  mon- 
strous perversity  in  a  man  of  genius 
and  talents  like  Mr  Shelley,  to  causes 
that  are  external,  and  that,  therefore, 
will  pass  away.  We  leave  it  to  others 
to  speak  of  him  in  the  bitterness  of 
anger  and  scorn— to  others  again  to 
speak  of  him  in  the  exultation  of  sym- 


pathy and  praise.  We  claim  no  kin- 
dred with  either  set  of  critics— seeing 
in  this  highly.gifted  man  much  to 
admire — ^nay  much  to  love — ^but  much 
also  to  move  to  pity  and  to  sorrow. 
For  what  can  be  more  mournful  than 
the  degradation  of  youthftil  genius 
involving  in  its  fkll  virtue,  respecta* 
bility  and  ht^piness  ? 

Rosalind  and  Helen  are  two  ladies, 
whom  the  events  of  a  disastrous  life 
have  driven  tnm  their  native  land, 
and  who,  after  a  long  discontinuance 
of  their  youthfrd  friendship,  meet  in 
their  distress,  one  calm  summer  even- 
ing, on  the  shore  of  the  lake  of  Como. 
They  retire  into  the  forest's  solitude, 
to  communicate  to  each  other  the 
stor^  of  their  lives — and  in  these  ooiw 
fessions  consists  almost  the  whole 
poem. 

It  WB8  a  vait  and  antique  wood. 

Thro*  which  they  took  their  way ; 

And  the  grey  shades  of  eveninff 

0*er  that  green  wUdemess  did  ling 

SttU  deeper  solitude. 

Piuiuing  still  the  path  that  wodnd 

The  vast  and  knotted  trees  around 

Thro*  whidi  slow  shades  were  wandering. 

To  a  deep  lawny  dell  they  came. 

To  a  stone  seat  beside  a  sprins , 

0*er  which  the  columned  wood  did  fiame 

A  roofless  temple,  like  the  fane 

Where,  ere  new  creeds  could  fidtfa  <4itain, 

Man's  early  race  once  kndt  benenth 

The  overhanging  deity. 


This  silent^  tradition  old 
Had  peoplea  with  the  spectral  dead. 
For  the  roots  of  the  speaker's  hair  felt  ooM 
And  stiff,  as  with  tremulous  Una  he  told 
That  a  hellish  shape  at  midnigot  led 
The  ghost  of  a  youth  widi  hoary  hair. 
And  sate  on  the  seat  beside  him  there. 
Till  a  naked  diild  came  wandering  by. 
When  the  fiend  would  change  to  a  lady  fair  f* 

Helen  had  directed  the  steps  of  her 
friend  Rosalind  to  this  spot. 


•  8vo,  C.  and  J.  Oilier,  LondoB,  1819. 


**  Pmrn  ifai.  roain  flf  a  tile  of  wflderiomm, 

fio  much  of  iympathy  to  boROW 
JiM  footfaad  her  own  dark  lot" 

And  what  may  be  this  tale,  of  pow* 
cr  to  soften  or  derate  grief? 
A  ftaifiil  tale !  The  troth  was  wone  s 
For  here  a  sister  apd  a  brother 
Had  solemmzed  a  monstrous  cuzwy 
Meedng  in  this  fisur  solitude : 
For  beneath  yon  yexy  sky. 
Had  they  res^^  to  one  anodier 
Body  and  soiuL 

Leaving  for  the  present  without  any 
oomment  this  worse  than  needless  pio* 
ture  of  unnatural  guilt,  let  us  attend 
to  the  heroines. 
Silent  they  sate,  for  evening 
And  die  power  its  elimpses  bring 
Had,  wim  one  awfu  shadow,  qndled 
The  passion  of  their  grief— 

In  that  profound  solitude  Rosalind 
tdls  the  story  of  her  griefs  to  her  me- 
lancholy friend.  When  at  the  altar 
stab  with  her  lover,  her  fiither,  who 
had  come  from  a  distant  land,  rushed 
in  between  diem,  and  forbade  the 
marriage,  declaring  the  youth  to  be 
her  brother  ! 
Then  with  a  lanj^  bodi  long  and  wild 
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The  youth  inon  the  pvoncnt  fidli 
They  tend  hmi  dead!  AU  looked 
The  spasms  of  my  despahr  to  see : 
But  I  was  cahn.    I  went  away  s 
I  was  elammy-eold  like  day  I 
I  did  not  weeps  I  did  not  speak  t 
But  day  by  day,  week  after  week, 
I  walked  about  like  a  eofpse  alive  f 
Alas !  sweet  friend,  yon  must  believe 
This  heart  is  stone:  it  did  not  break. 

On  her  Other's  death  her  mother 
fell  into  poverty,  and  Rosalind,  for 
her  sake,  married  a  withered,  blood- 
less, cruel  miser,  whom   her  heart 
abhorred.    Her  description  of  her  joy 
on  feeling  that  a  babe  was  to  be  bom 
to  oomf^xrt  her  dark  and  sullen  lot,  is 
exceedingly  beautifiil,  and  reminds  us 
of  the  finest  strains  of  Wordsworth. 
For  long,  long  yean 
These  ftoxen  eyes  had  shed  no  tears : 
But  now— 'twas  the  season  fiiir  and  mild 
When  April  has  wept  itself  to  May : 
I  sate  thxtnish  the  sweet  sunny  day 
By  my  window  bowered  round  with  leaves. 
And  down  my  icheeks  the  quick  tears  ran 
Like  twinkling  rain-drops  from  the  eaves. 
When  warm  spring  showers  are  passing  o*ert 

0  Helen,  none  can  ever  tell 

The  joy  it  was  to  weep  once  more  I 

1  wept  to  think  how  hard  it  were 
To  kin  my  babe,  and  take  from  it 
The  sense  of  light,  and  the  warm  air. 
And  my  own  iond  and  tender  care, 
AadlofeandanikBi  erelkoew^ret 


That  dieas  ibr  it  ttlglit,  ai  ftr  net 
Be  the  masks  of  a  ninning  modcoTw 
And  haply,  I  would  dream,  'twero  sweet 
To  feed  it  from  mv  faded  breast. 
Or  mark  my  own  neart*s  restless  beat 
Rock  it  to  its  untroubled  rest. 
And  watch  the  growing  soul  beneath 
Dawn  in  famt  smiles ;  and  hear  its  breath. 
Half  intenupted  by  calm  sighs. 
And  search  the  depth  of  its  frir  eyes 
For  long  departed  memories  I 
And  so  I  lived  till  that  sweet  load 
Was  lightened.    Darkly  forward  flowed 
The  stream  of  years,  and  on  it  bore 
Two  shapes  of  gbdneas  to  my  sight ; 
Two  other  babo,  deti^tful  more 
In  my  last  soul's  abandoned  night. 
Than  their  own  country  ships  may  be 
Sailing  towards  wrecked  nuuiners. 
Who  ding  to  die  rock  of  a  wintry  sea. 

These  fair  shadows  interposed  be« 
tween  her  loathing  soul  and  her  hufr* 
band,  whom  she  tnus  describes : 
He  was  a  tyrant  to  the  weak. 
And  we  were  sudi,  alas  the  day  I 
Ofl,  when  my  little  ones  at  play. 
Were  in  youth's  natural  ligntneis  gay. 
Or  if  thev  listened  to  some  tale 
Of  traveUers,  or  of  faizy  land^^ 
When  the  hfjbt  from  the  wood-flre's  dying 

brand 
Fhufaed  on  theb  faces,— 4f  they  heard 
Or  thought  they  heard  upon  the  stair 
His  footstep,  the  suspended  word 
Died  on  my  lips :  we  all  grew  pale : 
The  babe  at  my  bosom  was  husbed  with  fear 
If  it  thought  it  heard  its  frther  near; 
And  my  two  wild  boys  would  near  my  knes 
Cling,  cowed  and  cowering  fearfully. 

At  last  wore  out  with  the  feverish 
and  quenchless  thirst  of  gold,  and  with 
the  selfish  cares  and  cruel  thought^ 
that  eat  into  a  miser's  heart,  this  man 
of  sin  dies. 

Seven  days  within  my  chamber  lay 
That  corse,  and  my  iMibes  made  holiday : 
At  kst,  I  told  them  what  is  death ! 
The  ddest,  with  a  kind  of  shame. 
Came  to  my  knees  with  silent  breath. 
And  sate  awe-stricken  at  my  feet; 
And  soon  the  others  left  their  play. 
And  sate  there  too.    It  is  unmeet 
To  shed  on  the  brief  flower  of  youth 
The  withering  Imowledge  of  the  grave ; 
From  me  remorse  then  wrung  that  truth. 
1  could  not  bear  the  joy  which  gave 
Too  just  a  response  to  mine  own. 
In  vain.    I  dared  not  feign  a  groan ; 
And  in  thor  artless  looks  I  saw 
Between  the  mists  of  fear  and  awe. 
That  my  own  thought  was  theirs ;  and  they 
Expressed  it  not  in  words,  but  said 
Each  in  its  heart,  how  every  day 
Win  pass  in  happy  work  and  pUy, 
Now  he  is  desa  and  gone  away. 

Having  seen  and  brooded  over  his 
wi&'s  loftthmg,  and  disgusr,  and  ha« 
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tred,  dieafarhrcttal  nttsor  had  hid  up 
vengeanee  in  Ins  hetatu 

After  ihe  funeral  all  our  Idn 

Aaawnhled,  and  the  will  was  zead. 

My  friend,  t  tell  thee,  even  the  dead 

Have  ftcength,  their  putrid  ahrouda  within. 

To  blaat  and  torture.    Those  who  live 

Still  fear  the  living,  but  a  ooim 

Is  merdleaa,  and  power  doth  give 

To  such  pale  tyrants  half  the  qnfl 

He  rends  from  those  who  groan  and  tofl^ 

Because  they  hlush  not  with  remorse 

Among  theb  crawling  worm& 

The  will  imported  th«t,  unless  Ros- 
alind instantly  abandoned  her  birth- 
place and  her  diildren  fbr  erer^  they 
should  be  disinherited^  and  idl  his 
property  go  to 

A  sallow  lawyer,  oud  and  cold» 
Who  watchcQ  me,  as  the  will  was  read* 
With  eyes  askance,  which  sought  to  see 
The  secrets  of  mj  agony ; 
And  with  dose  hps  and  anxions  bio# 
Stood  canvassing  still  to  and  fro 
The  chance  of  my  lesolve,  and  all 
The  dead  man's  caudon  just  did  calL 

The  efibct  of  this  iniquitous  last  will 
and  testament  was  to  throw  over  the 
character  of  Rosalind  the  suspicion  of 
adultery  and  infidelity^  the  first  of 
which  crimes  she  indignantly  denies  ; 
hut 

As  to  the  Christian  creed,  if  true 
Or  frJse,  I  never  Questioned  it : 
I  took  it  as  the  vulgar  do : 
Nor  my  vest  soul  had  leisure  yet 
To  doubt  the  things  men  say,  or  deem 
That  diey  are  other  than  a  dream ! ! ! 

'  Rather  than  reduce  her  diildren  to 
beggary^  the  widow  resolves  to  endure 
expatriation  and  solitary  death. 
AH  present  who  those  crimes  did  hear. 
In  feigned  or  actual  scorn  and  fear. 
Men,  women,  children,  slunk  awaj. 
Whispering  with  self-oontented  pnde» 
Whidi  half  suspects  its  own  base  he. 
I  spoke  to  none,  nor  did  abide« 
But  silcndy  I  went  my  way. 
Nor  notiead  I  when  joyously 
Sate  my  two  younger  babes  at  ^y» 
In  the  court-yard  thiou^  which  I  past; 
But  went  with  footsteps  mm  and  hk 
Tin  I  came  to  the  brink  of  die  ocean  green. 
And  there,  a  woman  with  grey  hairs. 
Who  had  mv  mother's  servant  been, 
'Kneeling,  with  many  tears  and  prayen. 
Made  me  accept  a  purse  of  gold. 
Half  of  the  earnings  she  bad  kcfit 
To  refuge  her  when  weak  and  cud. 

Such  is  an  oatliDe  of  the  Tale  of  RiK 
salind,  disfingwinhwt  by  great  awimatwm 
and  force  of  puBkn,  and  centaiains 
nradi  beantiAil  descriptioB  of  cxlonal 
natoie,  which  we  ngret  it  la  nol  pos- 
sible for  us  to  quote.  She  then  icquests 


mountains  wild. 
Yesneak.    The 

shorn 

Of  their  thin  beams  bv  diat  delusive  mom 
Whidi  sinks  again  in  oarkness,  like  the  light 
Of  earfy  love,  toon  lost  in  total  night. 

Helen  then  giTes  &  long,  labouretl, 
and  to  us  not  very  interesting  account 
of  her  lover,  whose  whole  soul  in  youth 
had  been  absorbed  and  swallowed  up  in 
schemes  for  the  ameliomtion  of  the 
political  state  of  mankind.    He  seems^ 
first  of  all,  to  have  revelled  in  the  der 
light  of  the  French  reyolution;  and 
finally,  if  we  mistake  not,  to  have  fall- 
en into  a  consumption  out  of  pure 
ffrief  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo  and  the 
dethronement  of  Buonaparte. 
And  so,  my  friend,  it  then  bcfiel 
.  To  many,  most  to  Liond, 
Whose  hope  was  like  the  fife  of  youth 
Within  him,  and  when  dead,  became 
A  spirit  of  unresting  flamey 
Wbidi  goaded  him  in  his  distress 
Over  the  woild*s  vast  wilderness. 
Three  years  he  left  his  native  land. 
And  en  the  fourth,  when  he  returned^ 
None  knew  him :  he  was  strickeii  deep 
With  some  disease  itf  mind,  and  turned 
Into  aught  unlike  LioneL 
On  him,  on  wliom*  did  he  paore  in  deep, 
Sennsat  smiles  ware  wont  to  keep. 
And,  did  he  wdce,  a  wiooad  band 
Of  lui^t  pennasniB,  wfaidi  Imd  frd 
On  his  sweet  Irao  and  Hmnd  cfea. 
Kept  tfaeit  swift  pinaona  half  a 
To  do  on  men  his  loast  camrn 
On  him,  wfaont  i 

Even  to  behoU,  now  miseiy  lay  t 
In  his  own  hcait  'twas  iiiaciless» 
To  all  things  else  none  may  ezpRss 
Its  innocence  and  tenderness. 

Lionel  and  Helen  now  become  ]ov« 
ers. 

He  dwelt  bende  me  near  the  sea  s 
And  oft  in  evening  did  we  meet. 
When  the  waves,  beneath  file  stMli^  iee 
O'er  the  yeUow  sands  with  aQver  fe^ 
AndtaOndt  out  talk  was  sad  and  sweat. 

The  piogresB  of  their  love  is  then 
desoibnl  as  terminating  in  a  sort  of 
weddin^y  without  bendit  of  detgj^ 

On  uie  rery  n^t  of  these  noon- 

yit  m^itiab,  however,  Lionel  is  seiz- 
"  by  the  ministers  of  misrule,* 
and  committed  to  prison.    Helen  t^ 
this  in  a  very  silly  manner. 
For  he,  th^  said,  from  his  mind  bad  bent 
Against  thor  godakecn  blasphemy. 
For  which,  thoo^  his  soul  maat  raasled  be 
In  beQ*s  red  hkca  immortallv. 
Yet  even  on  cardi  mnst  he  aaade 
The  veqgeanoa  of  their  davcs:  atrial 

With  all  the  fid^ty  of  a  wife,  and 
all  the  pasBbn  of  a  mistress^  Helen« 


wteiinfcnd  adhmtHiiee  to  hkcdi^ 
takeim  lodginff  beride  die  mi8ni«giile» 
and  on  hie  mease,  ^whetber  he  had 
been  acquitted,  oonaemned,    or  not 
tried  at  all,  we  are  not  told,)  accom- 
panies him  to  the  seat  of  his  ancestors. 
Untfl  the  clear  blue  iky  was  aeen. 
And  the  gnsqr  mcadowi  bxight  and  green^ 
And  then  I  simk  in  his  embrace* 
Kncineing  there  a  mighty  ipaoe 
Of  lore:  and  so  we  trafeUed  on 
By  woods,  and  fields  of  yellow  flowers. 
And  towns,  and  Tillages,  and  towers. 
Day  after  day  of  happy  hours. 
It  was  the  azure  time  of  June, 
When  the  skies  are  deepin  thestainlesB  noQn# 
And  the  warm  and  fitml  breezes  shake 
The  fresh  greenleavesof  tfaehedge.rowbriar» 
And  diera  were  odours  then  to  make 
The  verr  breath  we  did  respite 
A  liquid  element,  whereon 
Our  qftbiti,  like  delighted  things 
That  walk  the  air  on  subtle  wiogs. 
Floated  and  mingled  hi  away, 
'Mid  the  warm  winds  of  the  snnnv  day. 
And  when  the  evening  star  came  forth 
Above  the  curve  of  the  new  bent  moon. 
And  light  and  sound  ebbed  from  the  earth, 
Like  the  tide  of  the  full  and  weary  sea 
To  the  depths  of  its  tranquillity, 
Onr  natures  to  its  own  repose 
Did  the  earth's  breathless  sleep  attune : 
Lika  floweiSf  whidi  on  each  omer  doee 
Their  lan^d  leaves  when  day  ^i^t's  gone, 
We  lay,  till  new  emotkins  oame. 
Which  seemed  to  make  each  mortal  frame 
One  soul  of  interwoven  flame, 
A  life  in  life,  a  aeeond  birth 
In  worlds  diviner  fra  than  eaith, 
Whidi,  like  two  strains  of  harmony 
That  mtagle  in  the  silent  sky 
Then  sbwly  disunite,  past  by 
And  left  the  tenderness  of  tears, 
A  soft  oblivion  of  all.  fears, 
Asweetsleq^s  so  we  travdiled on 
TIU  we  came  to  the  house  of  Lionel, 
Among  the  mountains  wild  and  lone. 
Beside  the  hoary  western  sea, 
MThicfa  near  the  verge  of  the  echoing  shore 
The  massy  forest  sluidowed  o*er. 

Hk  imprisonment,  however^  had 
entirely  destroyed  a  constitution  al- 
ready ahaken  by  the  agitation  of  90 
many  disappointed  pasaiona,  and  the 
giadiial  decay  of  1S&  ia  painted  by  Mr 
SheUey  with  great  power  and  pathoa. 
Tlie  aoAng  seene^  though  aomewhit 
imtastic,  as  indeed  the  whole  of  He- 
len's history  is,  could  have  been  writ- 
ten bj  none  but  a  genuine  poet.  Li- 
onel's mother  had  built  a  temple  in 
memory  and  honour  of  a  dog  (the  on- 
ly aaint  in  her  calendar),  th2t  nad  res- 
cued her  from  drowmng,  to  which. 
we  9ft  told  she  often  resorted,  and 
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Tba       ^ 
Mizt  their  idigaw  up  with  her*i. 
And  as  they  Itabsned  rottnd,shed 


an 


One  eve  he  led  me  to  this  fane: . 
Dayli^t  on  its  last  purple  dood 
Was  hngering  gicy,  and  soon  her  stram 
The  mghtiB^iIe  began ;  now  loud, 
ClimUnp  in  dicles  the  wiadlMS  sky. 
Now  dyuag  mnsic;  suddanfy 
'Tis  scattcndin  a  thousand  notes. 
And  now  to  the  hushed  ear  ti  fioMs 
Like  field  smells  known  in  infancy. 
Then  failing,  soothes  the  air  again* 
We  sate  within  that  temple  kme. 
Pavilioned  round  with  Parian  stone  t 
Hts  mother's  harp  stood  near,  and  oft 
I  had  awakened  musie  soft 
Amid  its  wires :  the  nightingale 
Was  pausing  in  her  heaven-taught  tale : 
••  Now  drain  the  eup,*'aaid  UoneU 
•i  Which  the  poet^bud  has  oownsd  so  wdl 
With  the  wine  of  her  bsqiht  and  liquid  soi^ ! 
Heardst  thou  not  sweet  words  among 
That  heaven-resounding  minsCrelsy  f 
Heardst  thou  not,  that  those  who  die 
Awake  in  a  werid  of  ecstasy  ? 
That  love,  when  limbs  an  mterwoven, 
And  sleep,  when  the  night  of  life  is  dovsn. 
And  thought,  to  the  wo&d*s  dim  boundaries 


And  musie,  wbm  one  beloved  is  smging. 
Is  death?  Let  us  drain  ris^  jo^mis^ 
The  cup  which  the  sweet' bird  fflls  for  me.** 
He  paniied,  and  to  mv  lips  he  bent 
His  own:  like  nirit  hie  words  went 
Threu^  all  mylbnbs  with  the  speed  of  fire; 
And  his  keen  eyes,  glitteiing  tfaraogh  mine. 
Pilled  me  with  the  flame  divine. 
Which  in  their  orbs  was  buminff  fiw. 
Like  the  light  of  an  unmessured  star. 
In  the  sky  of  midnitht  dark  and  deq> : 
Yea,  'twas  his  soul  Sut  did  inspire 
Sounds,  which  my  skill  could  ne*et  awakent 
And  first,  I  fcU  my  fingers  sweep 
The  harp,  and  a  long  quivering  <ry 
Burst  from  my  lips  in  sympbonv  3 
The  dude  and  solid  air  was  shaken. 
As  swift  and  swifter  the  notes  came 
From  my  toudi,  that  wandeisd  like  qniok 

flame. 
And  from  my  bosom,  labouring 
With  some  unutterable  tlung : 
The  awftd  sound  of  my  own  voice  made 
My  faint  lips  tramUe*  in  some  mood 
Of  wmdlees  thou^t  Uonal  stood 
So  pale,  that  even  beside  his  cheek 
The  snowT  oohsna  fiom  its  shade 
Cam^wUMness:  yethis 


Raised  upward,  bnined  with  radiance 
Of  spirit-picrang  joy,  irhose  light. 
Like  the  uMMn  strttgdmg  through  the  a^ 
Of  whirlwmd-rifted  dmids,  did  break 
With  beams  that  wiAi  not  be  confined. 
I  jMmsed,  but  soon  his  gestures  kindled 
New  power,  as  by  the  moving  wind 
Tktt  waves  aie  mad,  sod  mr  1 
TolowsoftneltfiiowehaniBdandil 
S  M 
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And  ttcm  the  twinkliiig  wifM  among. 
My  languid  fin^^tn  drew  and  tung 
Cirdei  Sf  fife  dtttolmg  sound* 
Yet  faint :  in  any  rings  they  bound 
My  Lionel,  who,  as  every  strain 
Grew  fainter  but  more  sweet,  his  mien 
Sunk  with  the  sound  rdazedly : 
And  sbwly  now  he  tuned  to  me. 
As  slowly  &ded  from  his  ftce 
That  awiiil  joy :  with  looks  serene 
He  was  soon  drawn  to  my  embrace. 
And  my  wild  song  then  died  away 
In  murmurs :  words,  I  dare  not  say 
We  mixed,  and  on  his  lips  mine  fed 
Till  they  methought  felt  still  and  cold  : 
"  What  is  it  with  thee,  love  ?"  I  said : 
No  woid,  no  look,  no  motion  !  yes. 
There  was  a  change,  but  spare  to  guess. 
Nor  let  that  moment's  hope  be  told. 
I  lodced,  and  knew  that  he  was  dead. 
And  fell,  as  the  ea^e  on  .the  plain 
Falls  when  life  deserts  her  brain. 
And  the  mortal  lig^itning  is  veiled  again. 

With  all  its  beauty^  we  feel  that  the 
above  passage  may,  to  many  minds, 
seem  forced  and  extravagant^  but  there 
can  he  but  one  opinion  of  the  follow- 
ing one,  than  which  Byron  himself 
never  wrote  any  thing  finer. 

No  memory  move 
Is  in  my  mind  of  that  sea  shore 
Madness  came  on  me,  and  a  troop 
Of  misty  shapes  did  seem  to  sit 
Beade  me,  on  a  vessel's  poop. 
And  the  clear  north  wina  was  driving  it 
Then  I  heard  strange  tongues,  and  saw 

strange  flowers. 
And  the  stars  mediought  grew  unlike  ours. 
And  the  azure  sky  and  the  stormless  sea 
Made  me  believe  that  I  had  died. 
And  waked  in  a  world,  which  was  to  me 
Drear  hell,  though  heaven  to  all  beside : 
Then  a  dead  sleep  fell  on  my  mind. 
Whilst  animal  life  many  long  years 
Had  rescued  from  a  diasm  cv  tears ; 
And  when  I  woke,  I  wept  to  find 
That  the  same  lad^,  bright  and  wise. 
With  silver  locks  and  qiuck  bnmn  eyes. 
The  mother  of  my  Lionel, 
Had  tended  me  in  mv  distress. 
And  died  some  months  before.    Nor  less 
Wonder,  but  far  more  peace  and  joy 
Brought  in  that  hour  my  lovely  boy ; 
For  through  that  trance  mv  soul  had  well 
The  impress  of  thy  being  Kept ; 
And  if  I  waked,  or  if  I  slept. 
No  doubt,  though  memory  feitfaless  be. 
Thy  image  ever  dwelt  on  me ; 
And  this,  O  Lionel,  like  thee 
Is  our  sweet  ehiUU    Tis  sure  most  strange 
I  knew  not  of  so  great  a  change. 
As  that  whieh  gave  hhn  birth,  who  now 
Is  all  the  sohwe  of  my  woe. 

Our  extracts  have  been  already  long 
—but  it  is  our  anxiona  dedie  to  bring 
Iha  gtnius  of  this  poet  fairly  befbre 


[^Jun* 


the  public,  and  therefore  we  quole  the 
oondusion  of  the  poem. 


She  ceased^"    Lo,  where  red    morning 

through  the  woods 
Is  burning  oVr  the  dew  ;**  sud  Rosalind. 
And  with  these  words  they  rose,  and  to- 
wards the  flood 
Of  the  blue  lake,  beneath  the  leaves  now 

wind 
With  equal  steps  and  fingers  intertwined : 
Thence  to  a  lonely  dwellxng,  whiere  the 

shore 
Is  shadowed  widi  steep  rocks,  and  typteiim 
Cleave  with  their  dark  green  cones  the  si- 
lent skies. 
And  with  their  shadows  the  clear  depths  be- 
low. 
And  where  a  little  terrace  from  its  bowers. 
Of  blooming  myrtle  and  feint  lemon-flowers. 
Scatters  its  sense-dissolving  fraffrance  o*er 
The  liquid  marble  of  the  windJess  lidce  ; 
And  where  the  aged  forests  limbs  loek  hoar. 
Under  the  leaves  whidi  their  green  garments 

make. 
They  come :  *tis  Helenas  home,  and  dean 

and  white, 
Like  one  which  tyrants  spare  on  our  own 

hmd 
In  some  sndi  solitude,  its  casements  bright 
Shone  thro*  their  vine-leaves  in  the  morn- 
ing sun. 
And  even  within  *twas  scarce  like  Italy. 
And  when  she  saw  how  all  things  diere 

were  planned. 
As  in  an  English  home,  dim  memory 
Disturbed  poor  Rosalind :  she  stood  as  one 
Whose  mind  is  where  his  body  cannot  be. 
Till  Helen  led  her  where  her  child  yet  slept. 
And  said,  **  Observe,  that  brow  was  Lio- 

nd>. 
Those  lips  were  his,  and  so  he  ever  kept 
One  arm  in  sleep,  pillowinff  his  hesd  with  it. 
You  cannot  see  bis  eyes,  mey  are  two  weUs 
Of  liquid  love :  let  us  not  wake  htm  yet*' 
But  Rosalind  could  bear  no  more,and  wf^ 
A  shower  of  burning  tears,  wludi  Ml  upon 
His  face,  and  so  his  opening  lashes  shone 
With  tears  unlike  his  own,  as  he  did  leap 
In  sudden  wonder  ftom  his  innocent  sleep. 

So  Rosalind  and  Hden  lived  together 
Thenceforth,     changed   in    all   dse,    yet 

friends  again. 
Such  as  they  were,  when  o*er  the  mountain 

heather 
They  wandered  in  their  youth,  thnujf^  sun 

and  rain. 
And  after  manv  years,  for  human  things 
Change  even  like  the  ocean  and  the  wind. 
Her  daughter  was  restored  to  Rosalind, 
And  in  tndr  circle  thence  some  visitings 
Of  joy  *mid  their  new  calm  would  mter- 

vene: 
A  lovdy  diild  she  was,  of  looks  serene. 
And  motkms  which  o*er  things  indtflRacnt 

shed 
The  grace  and  gentleness  from  whoioe  they 

grew. 
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And  HfiiHi*i  boy  grtw  with  ber^  and  thqr  M 
Prom  the  Mme  flowca  of  thought*  until 

cfudimind 
Like  springs  which  mingle  in  one  flood  be- 
came. 
And  in  thdr  union  toon  their  naients  saw 
The  shadow  of  the  peace  denied  to  them. 
And  RiMalmd,  for  when  the  living  stem 
Is  cankered  in  its  heart,  the  tree  most  ^, 
Died  eve  her  time;  and  with  deep  grief  and 

awe 
The  pale  suryivon  followed  her  remains 
Beyond  the  region  of  dissolving  rains. 
Up  the  cold  mountain  she  was  wont  to  call 
Her  tomb ;  and  on  Chiavenna's  precipice 
They  raised  a  pmmid  of  lasdnff  ice. 
Whose  pdished  sides,  ere  day  had  yet  be- 


t  the  first  dow  of  the  unrisen  nm. 
The  Itft,  when  it  had  sunk ;  and  thro*  the 

night 
The  charioteers  of  Arctos  wheeled  round 
Its  giUttering  point,  as  seen  from  Helen's 

home, 
Whose  sad  inhabitants  eadi  year  would  oome 
With  willing  steps  dimbing  that  nigged 

heig^ 
And  hang  long  locks  of  hair,  and  garlands 

bound 
With    amaranth   flowers,    which,    in  the 

clime's  des^nte. 
Filled  the  fiore  air  with  unaocustomed  light : 
Such  flowers,  as  in  the  wintry  memory 

Uoom 
Of  one  friend  left,  adorned  that  frozen 

tomb. 

Helen,  whose  spirit  was  of  softer  mould. 
Whose  suflerings  too  were  less,  death  slow- 

fierled 
Into  the  peace  of  his  dominion  cold : 
She  died  among  her  kindred,  beuns  dd. 
And  know,  that  if  loTe  ^  not  in  uie  dead 
Aa  in  die  living,  none  of  mortal  land 
Are  blest,  as  now  Helen  and  Rosali&d* 

Mr  Shelley's  writings  have,  we  be- 
lieve,  hitherto  had  but  a  very  limited 
drcidation,  and  few  of  our  periodical 
brethren  have  condescended  to  occupy 
their  pages  with  his  poetry.  It  is  one 
of  the  great  objects  of  this  journal  to 
support  the  cause  of  genius  and  of  im- 
agination— and  we  are  confident  that 
our  readers  will  think  we  have  done 
so  in  this  number,  by  the  full  and  a- 
bondant  specimens  of  fine  poetry 
which  we  nave  selected  from  Percv 
Bysshe  Shelley  and  Barrv  ComwalL 
We  trust  that  the  time  will  soon  come 
when  the  writings  of  such  men  will 
stand  in  no  need  of  our  patronage.— 
Meanwhile  we  give  them  ours,  such 
as  it  is  worth,  and  that  it  is  worth 
more  than  certain  persons  are  willing 
to  allow,  is  proved  by  nothing  more 
decidedly  than  the  constant  irritation 
and  fretralness  of  those  on  whom  we 
cannot  in  conscience  bestow  it. 
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But  we  cannot  leave  Mr  Shelley 
without  expressing  ourselves  in  terms 
of  the  most  decided  reprobation  of  ' 
many  of  his  princij^es,  if,  indeed, 
such  vague  mdefinite  and  crude  vaga- 
ries can,  by  anv  latitude  of  language, 
besodesignateiL  And,  first  of  aU,  be* 
cause  priests  have  been  bloody  and  in« 
tolerant,  is  it  worthy  of  a  man  of  liberal 
education  and  great  endowments,  to 
talk  with  uniform  scorn  and  contempt 
of  the  ministers  of  religion  ?  Can 
any  thing  be  more  nueme  in  taste, 
more  vulgar  in  mling,  more  un« 
founded  in  fact,  or  more  false  in  phi- 
losophy ?  Mr  Shelley  goes  out  of  his 
way—out  of  the  way  of  the  leading 
pasnon  of  his  poetay  to  indulfgpe  in  the 
gratification  of  this  lois^aiid  senseless 
abuse— and  independently  of  all  higher  ■ 
considerations,  sudi  ribaldry  utterly  ^ 
destroys  all  impassioned  emotion  in 
the  hearts  of  his  readers,  and  too  fi»- 
quently  converts  Mr  Shelley  from  a 
poet  into  a  satirist,  from  a  being 
who  ought,  in  his  own  pure  atmos- 
phere, to  be  above  all  mean  pr^udices, 
mto  a  slave,  basely  walking  in  volun- 
tary trammels.  * 

From  his  hatred  and  contempt  of 
priests,  the  step  is  but  a  short  one  to 
something  very  like  hatred  and  con- 
tempt of  all  reugion — and  accordingly 
superstition  is  a  word  eternally  upon 
his  lips.  How  many  fine,  pure,  and 
noble  spirits  does  he  thus  exclude  from 
his  audience  ?    And  how  many  sym- 

gathies  does  he  dry  up  in  his  own 
eart?  If  the  christain  faith  be  all  fa- 
ble and  delusion,  what  does  this  inflitU" 
ated  young  man  wish  to  substitute  in  its 
stead?  One  seeks,  in  vain,  through 
his  poetry,  fine  as  it  often  is,  for  any 
principles  of  action  in  the  characters 
who  move  before  us.  They  are  at  all 
times  fighting  against  the  aw  of  the 
world,  the  law  of  nature,  and  the  law 
of  God — there  is  nothing  satisfactory 
in  their  happiness,  and  always  some- 
thing wilful  in  their  misery.  Nor 
could  Mr  Shelley's  best  firiend  and 
most  warm  admirer  do  otherwise  than 
confess  that  he  is  ever  an  obscure  and 
cheerless  .moialist,  even  when  his 
sentiments  are  most  lofty,  and  when 
he  declaims  with  greatest  eloquence 
against  the  delusions  of  religious  faith. 
That  a  poet  should  be  blind,  deaf,  and 
insensible  to  the  divine  beauty  of 
Christianity,  is  wonderful  and  deplor- 
able, when,  at  the  same  time,  he  is  so 
alive  to  the  beauty  of  the  external 
world,  and,  in  many  instances,  to  that 
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pf  the  human  icmL  If  Mr'^efley 
,were  a  aettled^-a  oonflitned  diabelie* 
▼cr,  we  should  gtve  him  up  aa  a  man 
of  whom  no  high  hopes  could  ratioap* 
ally  be  held— Imt  we  think  him  onlj 
an  inoonsiderate  and  thoughtless  seofi 
far,  who  will  not  open  his  eyes  to  a 
soiae  of  his  wickedness  and  fbUy-«-aad 
therefore  it  is  that  we  express  our- 
selves thus  strongly,  not  out  of  anger  or 
Boom,  but  real  sorrow,  snd  amcere  af^ 
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It  is  also  but  too  evident,  from  Mr 
Shelley's  poetry,  that  he  looks  with  an 
evil  eye  on  many  of  the  most  vene* 
rable  mstltutions  of  dvil  polity.  His 
creed'  seems  to  be  the  same,  in  many 
points,  as  that  onoe  held  by  a  oeUs» 
brated  political  writer  and  novelist, 
who  has  lived  to  abjure  it.  Bntinall 
that  Godwin  wrote,  one  felt  the  per- 
fect sincerity  of  the  man— whereas, 
Mr  Shelley  seems  to  have  adopted  sudi 
opinions,  not  from  any  deep  oonviction 
of  theur  truth,  but  from  waywardness 
and  caprice,  from  the  love  ii  singula- 
rity, and,  perhaps,  as  a  vain  ddfenoe 
against  the  reproadies  of  his  own  con* 
^  science.  Hia  opinions,  therefore,  carry 
no  authority  along  with  them  to  others 
—nay,  they  seem  not  to  carry  any  au- 
thority With  them  to  himself.  The 
finer  essence  of  his  poetrv  never  pene- 
trates thenh— the  hues  of  his  imagine^ 
lion  never  clothes  them  with  attrac- 
tive beauty.  The  cold,  bald,  clumsy, 
and  lifeless  parts  of  this  poem  are  those 
in  which  he  obtrudes  upon  us  his  con-' 
temptible  and  long-exploded  dogmaa. 
Then  his  inspiration  deserts  him.  He 
never  stops  nor  stumbles  in  his  career, 
except  when  he  himself  seems  previ- 
ously to  have  laid  blocks  before  the 
wheels  of  his  chariot. 

Accordingly  there  is  no  great  mond 
flow  in  hH  poetry.  Thus,  for  exsm- 
ple,  what  lesson  are  we  taught  by 
this  eclogue,  Rosalind  and  Helen? 
Does  Mr  Shelley  mean  to  prove  that 
marriage  is  an  evil  institution,  because 
by  it  youth  and  beauty  may  be  con- 
demned to  the  palsied  graso  of  age, 
avarice  and  cruelty?  Does  ne  mean 
to  shew  the  injustice  of  law,  because 
a  man  may  by  it  beaueath  his  pro- 
perty to  strangers,  and  leave  his  wife 
and  children  beggars  ?  Does  he  mean 
to  shew  the  wickedness  of  that  law  by 
vrhich  ill^itimate  children  do  not 
succeed  to  the  paternal  and  hereditary 
eatatea  of  their  fether?  The  widced- 
nesB  by  with  Lionel  and  with  Helen, 
wIm,  aware  of  them  an,  indulged  their 


own  passion,  in  vfohrtion  of  audi  aw* 
fril  restraints— -and  gave  life  to  i|mo- 
cent  creatures  for  whom  this  world 
was  in  all  probability  to  be  a  world  of 
poverty,  sorrow,  and  humiliation. 

But  we  have  stronger  charges  still 
—even  than  these--«gainst  this  poet. 
What  ia  it  that  he  can  nropoae  tm 
himaelf  by  his  everlasting  auusiona  to 
the  unnatural  loves  of  brothers  and 
sisters?  In  this  poem  there  are  two 
atories  of  this  sort— altogether  gratu* 
itous— and,  as  fiur  as  we  can  discover, 
iUustrative  of  nothins;.  Why  then 
introduce  such  thonmts»  merely  to 
dash,  confound,  and  horrify  ?  Sudi 
monstroaities  betoken  a  diseased  mind; 
^-4>ut  be  this  as  it  may— it  is  most 
certain  that  such  revolting  paassgea 
coming  suddenly  upon  us,  in  tne 
midst  of  so  much  exquisite  be^ty, 
startle  us  out  of  our  droun  of  resKhuf 
man  life,  and  not  only  break  in  upon^ 
but  put  to  flight  all  the  emodons  <^ 
plesnire  and  of  pathos  with  which  we 
were  following  its  disturbed  courses. 
God  knows  there  is  enough  of  evil 
and  of  guilt  in  this  world,  without 
our  seeking  to  nuse  up  such  hideous 
and  unnatural  phantasms  of  wickednesa 
— but  thus  to  mix  them  ud  for  no 
earthly  purpose  with  the  oruinary  e- 
vents  of  human  calamity  and  crime,  is 
the  last  employment  which  a  man  of 
genius  would  desire — for  there  seems 
to  be  reallv  no  inducement  to  it,  but 
a  diseased  desire  of  degrading  and 
brutifying  humanity. 

We  hope  ere  long  to  see  the  daj 
when  Mr  Shdley,  having  shaken  him- 
self free  from  these  fkulta— fkults  ao 
devoid  of  anv  essential  or  frindamental 
alliance  with  his  masterly  genius- 
will  take  his  place  as  he  ought  to  do, 
not  far  from  the  first  poeta  of  his 
time.  It  is  impossible  to  read  a  page 
of  his  Bevolt  of  Idam,  without  per* 
ceiving  that  in  nerve  and  pith  of  con* 
ception  he  approadies  more  nearly  to 
Scott  and  Byron  than  any  other  cf 
their  contemporaries — ^whue  in  this 
last  little  eclogue,  he  touches  with 
equal  mastery  3ie  same  softer  strings 
of  pathos  and  tenderness  which  had 
before  responded  so  delightfrilly  to 
the  more  gentle  inspirations  of  Words- 
worth, Coleridge,  and  Wilson.  His 
fame  will  yet  be  a  glorious  plant  if  he 
do  not  blast  its  expanding  leaves  by 
the  suicidal  chillings  of  immorality 
^-a  poison  that  cannot  be  resisted 
bug  oy  any  product  of  the  soil  of  £ng* 
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Ths&s  are  very  few  of  the  lamenta** 
tioDs  of  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers 
with  which  we  have  aympothiied  lo 
heartily  as  with  some  they  uttered  a 
ftw  months  ago  over  the  decay  of  me> 
moir- writing.  It  is  indeed  a  pitiable 
thing  to  seehow  the  people  of  tne  pre- 
sent age  are  put  off  with  flimsy  discus- 
siixQs ;  and  how  little  of  the  solid  food 
of  fiicts  is  pot  in  their  way  by  those 
who  purvey  for  their  resi^ng  appen 
tites ;  but  we  would  hope  the  hintB 
4hat  have  been  dven  mav  not  be  lost 
upon  all  those  mo  are  able  to  pityfit  by 
them;  and  that  the  present  age^  so 
fhiitfol  in  strange  men  and  strange  do- 
ings, may  not,  after  oil,  be  ^rmitted 
to  pass  away  without  producing  some 
works  (we  ourselves  considering  our 
time  of  life  can  scaroelv  hope  to  wit- 
ness their  publication}  wlicrein  the 
minute  details  of  both  men  and  doings 
may  be  set  forth  in  something  of  the 
same  genuine  spirit  of  gossipping  which 
has  rendered  the  French  books  of  me- 
moirs the  most  delight^  reading  in 
the  world,  and  perhaps  not  the  least 
instructive.  Mr  £>'  Israeli  possesses  the 
true  turn  for  the  things  and  in  regard 
to  many  past  periods  of  our  history, 
he  has  done  much ;  but  then  his  situa- 
tion in  life^  or  rather  his  habitd,  may 
render  it  unlikely  that  he  should  write 
any  very  interesting  memoirs  of  his 
own  timesj  except  perhaps  literary 
ones.  We  hail  with  much  delight^  iu 
the  editor  of  the  book  whidi  now  lies 
Mbrs  us,  the  appearance  of  a  lover  of 
aneedote,  who,  unless  we  be  sadly  at 
&ult  in  all  our  guesses,  possesses  every 
access— as  we  can  surely  see  he  does 
every  talent,  necessary  for  enabling  him 
to  be  the  £uthi\il  chronicler  of  the  se- 
tits  faiti,  wrongly  so  called,  of  ois 
day.  We  consider  this  publication  of 
Marshal  Bassompierrc's  Embassy  as  the 
earnest  of  greater  things;  and  shall 
indeed  be  mightily  mistuen  if  the  in- 
genious person  who  has  presented  it 
to  us,  does  not  leave  richer  legacies  to 
our  children. — Terbum  sapienii,  aut 
sapiejitilms. 

The  period  of  English  history 
which  has  on  the  present  occasion  en- 
gaged hia  attention,  ia  one  that  can 
never  cease  to  possess  all  manner  of 
interest.  Every  name  that  occurs  is 
familiar — and    every   new    anecdote 


that  can  be  du^  out  of  the  leoords  of 
the  time,  is  prized  by  us  as  sn  addi- 
tion to  our  knowledge  of  our  own  ac- 
quaintances. Nobody  can  ever  be 
weary  of  George  Viliiers,  Duke  of 
Bucungham,  and  the  crowd  of  minor 
luminaries  which  blazed  dimly  about 
that  illustrious  and  surpassing  star. 
Each  of  them — the  very  leasts— has 
acquired  a  portion  of  the  prevailing  • 
charm — of  the  banquet  of  their  pecul- 
iarities there  is  tio  satiety.  The  more 
sacred  interest  which  the  character  and 
fkte  of  Charles  dispenses  so  largely  over 
all  that  had  any  share  in  his  pleasures  or 
sorrows— is  a  thing  rather  too  serious  to 
be  alluded  to,  in  relation  to  matters 
of  so  trifling  moment  as  are  those 
brought  to  light  upon  the  present  oc- 


The  editor,  as  he  modestly  styles 
himself,  haa  very  nearly  a  perfect 
right  to  be  called  the  author  of  this 
hook,  for  his  notes  bear  a  more  than 
Parr-like  proportion  to  the  text  they 
are  designed  to  elucidate.  Nothing 
can  be  more  meagre,  dry,  and  in  itseu 
unreadable,  than  the  Marshal  de  Bas- 
sompierrc's narrative  of  the  inddents 
4)f  his  brief  embassy.  The  purpose  of 
his  mission  was  not  very  importaat*- 
merely  to  arrange  some  disputes  about 
the  French  priests  in  the  household  of 
Queen  Henrietta — and  he  has  noted 
down  the  occurrences  of  the  few  daya 
the  mission  lasted,  with  a  brevity  that 
ia  quite  provoking.  But  tlut  which 
would  have  made  any  ordinary  resder 
throw  down  Ins  book  after  a  few  so- 
eonds,  has  only  served  to  rivet  the  ex- 
cited curiosity  of  this  editor  with  un- 
conquerable tenacity,  and  die  copious 
eluadadons  which  have  now  been 
lieaped  upon  the  Marshal's  narrow 
alip  of  hints,  leaves  us  little  reason  to 
complain  of  its  original  nakeidnest 
«nd  darkness  of  outline.  We  recom- 
mend the  book  most  heartily  to  all 
who  relish  the  kind  of  reading  of 
which  it  ftimishes  a  speciraen— indeed 
there  is  no  question  it  must  take  its 
place  in  every  English  library,  dose 
beside  Howell  s  letters,  and  the  other 
auecke  oi  Clarendon.  The  value  of 
the  researches  embodied  in  it,  and 
the  elegant  naivete  of  the  style  in 
which  they  make  their  appearance, 
will  be  appredated  as  they  should  be 
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from  the  eopioiu  extmeto  we  mean  to 

bOROW. 

There  is  a  yery  pretty  little  pre&ee 
in  which  the  ecutor  has  thrown  to- 
gether a  slight  sketch  of  the  life  and 
character  of  nis  author.  The  amhas- 
sador  was  of  an  Alsatian  family^  (the 
original  name  Bessenstein^  contracted 
Bestein,  and  translated  Bassorapierre)^ 
but  he  entered  at  a  very  early  age  in- 
to the  seryioe  of  Henry  IV.,  and  was 
throughout  all  the  rest  of  his  life  a 
thorough  Frenchman.  He  had  just 
arriyed  in  Paris  to  take  a  yiew  of  that 
gay  capital,  when  some  young  gentle- 
men, to  whom  he  became  known,  were 
preparing  to  get  up  a  ballet  for  die  dl- 
yersion  of  Henry,  who  was  in  a  con- 
valescent state  at  Monceaux. 

*<  Busompienre,  though  unintroduced  and 
unknown  to  the  king,  was  acddentally  asso- 
ciated in  the  party,  and,  with  his  gay  com- 
panioDs,  and  all  the  equipage  of  their  sport, 
proceeded,  in  six  ooaoies,  to  the  royal  pre- 
•enoe.  The  ballet  seemi  to  have  been  some- 
what satirical.  The  king's  indispoaidon  was 
a  surgical  case,  and  the  giddy  troop,  in  the 
disguise  of  barber-suitteons,  ventured  to 
amuse  the  gobd-natured  monarch  with  his 
own  infirmity.  When  the  ballet  was  over, 
yoipg  Bassompierre  was  introduced  to  the 
king,  and  by  hun  to  the  ••  Belle  GabrieUe,** 
Duchess  of  Beaufort,  the  hem  of  whose  gatw 
meat  he  at  first  kissed;  but  the  gallant 
Henry  walked  aside  to  afford  the  young 
cavaher  an  opportunity  (as  he  teUa  us)  of 
kissing  her  in  earnest. 

'*  In  short,  Henry  was  captivated  with  Bas- 
sompierre, sod  Bassompierre,  of  course  with 
Henry.  This  interview  transformed  the 
young  Alsatian  into  a  Frenchman ;  and 
(with  the  exception  of  a  campaign  or  two  in 
Hungary  in  1003  and  1604,)  the  rest  of  his 
lift  was  passed  in  the  service  of  France,  in 
which  he  obtained,  besides  the  kmg's  oiders 
of  knighthood,  public  embassies,  and  other 
minor  favours,  the  great  military  oflices 
of  colonel-general  of  the  Swiss,  and  mar- 
shal of  France. 
**  He  was  made  to  prosper.    His  personal 
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those  days  of  &vouritism,  he  had  the  good 
tense  or  good  fortune  to  esc^)&  He  was 
treated  by  Henry  IV.  with  distinction  and 
with  friendshin ;  by  Louis  XIII.  he  was  re- 
spected, employed,  and  advanced ;  by 
Mary  cf  Meoios  he  was  honoured  with  a 
confidence  and  esteem,  softened,  perhaps, 
by  the  diflRerenoe  of  sexes ;  and  Richdien 
paid  him  the  still  higher  oooqpliment  of  fear- 
uig  and  persecuting  hum. 

**  His  lot  was  brUliant :— 4he  pattern  of  all 
the  men^-the  passion  of  all  the  women— 
spending  his  life  between  the  extremes  of 
military  hardship  and  courdy  pleasures.—. 


He  was— in  the  oomMnation  of  bis  merits, 

and  hii  faults  (and  we  can  hardly  distinguish 
them,) — ^the  most  remarkable  man  of  his 
age ;  and  one  is  not  at  all  surprised  at  find* 
ine  the  proud  but  well-judging  MadcDiot- 
seUe  de  Mootpcnsies  reoormng  amons  tbe 
brilliant  visions  of  her  youth,  **  cet  i£tttre 
Bastompierre.*^ 

**  In  1601,  happening  to  be  at  Cflau,  bb 
friend,  the  Duke  of  Biron,  **  debandied 
him  into  an  excursion  to  England.  Bas- 
sompierre got  no  further  dian  London. 
Queen  Elizabeth  being  at  the  Vine,  in 
Hampshire,  Bina  fbDowed  her  thither,  and 
had  the  ]deasure  of  seeing  her  majesty 
*•  hunt,  attended  by  more  than  fifty  ladi^ 
all  mounted  on  hackneys.**  Next  day  he 
returned  to  rejoin  his  frioid  in  London,  and 
after  a  further  stay  of  three  days  the  travel- 
lers returned  to  France— >Biron  to  lose  his 
life  on  a  scaffold,  and  Baasompierre  to  risk 
his  in  the  field,  and  hardly  less  often  in  the 
dty.  In  the  hitter  he  encountered  all  the 
adventures  incident  to  a  profligBte  and  pono- 
tilions  court,  a  turbulent  capital,  and  unset- 
tled times. 

*'  He  nassed  throu^  them  all  widi  ho- 
nour, and  generally  with  safety ;  in  one  ad- 
venture, however,  he  was  not  so  fortunate. 
'*  On  Tuesday  the  27di  Feb.  1605,  die 
king  said  to  the  Duke  of  Guise,  *  D*Bn. 
tragues  despises  us  all,  she  is  so  enamoured 
of  Bassompierre,—-!  say  it  who  know  it.* 
*  Sire,*  answered  the  Duke  of  Guise,  ■  pou 
have  means  enough  to  revenge  youxself ;  but 
for  ffie,  I  have  only  those  of  a  kni^t-orant* 
and  I  will  break  three  lances  widi  him  in 
open  lists,  this  very  evening  if  your  majesty 
wiU  afford  us  a  fidd.*  '*    (Mem.  L  164.) 

**  The  king  oonsented-^the  court  yard  of 
the  Louvre  was  immediately  gravelled  for 
tilie  toumey-^the  knights  met—Che  dulw's 
lance  was  shivered ;  but  by  awkwardness  at 
malice  he  gave  poor  Bassompiene  a  moat 
dreadfbl  and  dangerous  wound  with  &e 
ra^^  stump.  He  was  borne  off  the  field 
anudst  the  tears  of  the  king  and  all  the 
spectators,  and  the  bdies  of  the  court  crowd- 
ra  with  amorous  anxiety  to  watch,  with 
their  own  eyes,  the  disgustmg  operations  of 
the  surgeons.  Bassompierre  believed  his 
hurt  to  be  mortal,  and  prepared  to  die  wUh 
the  piety  and  courage  of  a  rhristian  kni^t. 
He  recovered,  however,  and  the  constant  at* 
tendanre  of  princesses  and  ladies  round  his 
bed  rraaid,  in  his  opinion,  his  danger  and 
his  sufferings. 

*<  But  it  was  not  the  fidr  sex  alone  that 
was  dazzled  and  captivated  by  Bassompierre. 
The  old  Constable  de  Montmorend  selected 
the  happy  stranger  as  the  husband  <^  his 
only  daughter,  the  richest  and  most  beauti- 
fill  woman  of  Prance.  TboM  matdi  was  de- 
feated by  a  most  unexpected  obstacle.  Henry 
IV.,  though  now  in  his  fifty-seventh  year, 
ML  madly,  literally  madly,  in  love  with  the 
beautiful  heiress;  and  linking  his  friend 


Bassompierre  likely  to  prove  a 

dating  husband,  interfered  to  marry  M]Ie» 


Wia-3 


MiUM^mpierr^i  B$nba9^  i0  Mfigkmd, 


de  Movnoumod*  in.ipito  of  lifln^  and  her 

family,  to  the  Prinoe  6.e  Conda,  wlumi  he 
esfoetsd  (hot  he  was  mlstukeQ)  to  fiiid  of.  jk 
more  oooTement  temper. 

**  The  long  considered  his  conduct  in 
this  ^&ir  as  a  faTOur  and  not  an  injunr 
to  Banompiene.  He  even  bad  the  gooo- 
vess  to  tell  him  that  he  was  too  much 
his  friend  to  let  him  manry  a  woman  whom 
he  intended  to  debauch  i  and  so«  designing 
to  be 

**  A  little  more  than  kin  and  less  than  land,** 
be  united  her  to  his  cousin- 

**  Bassompierre  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  suffidently  grateful  for  this  delicate 
distinction;  be  however  appears  to  have 
ooosoled  himself  for  this  disappointment 
by  trium^s  in  other  quarters.  In  the 
year  1607,  he  won  at  play,  **  though  dis- 
txacted  from  it  .by  a  thousand  follies  of 
youth  and  love,*  upwards  of  500,000  livres, 
and  the  day  before  he  was  sent  to  the  Bas- 
tOle  be  burned  more  than  six  thoutand  love 
letters,  with  which  different  ladies  had  been 
from  time  to  time  so  good  as  to  honour 
Mm.  Nor  was  he  less  successful  at  court 
or  in  war: — he  was  a  thriving  statesman 
and  a  victorious  soldier,  and  appears  to  have 
obtained,  without  efifort  or  affectation,  every 
species  of  glory. 

'*  But,  <  the  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to 
Uie  gnve/  and  often  to  the  grave  through 
the  dungeon. 

*<  The  gaUant,  gay,  Ukutre  Bassom- 
pierre passed  the  melancholy  evening  of  his 
glorious  day  in  the  Bastille,  a  prisoner  from 
me  fifty-second  to  the  sixty-fourth  year  of 
hJsage. 

**  The  substantial  motive  was  bis  at- 
tadmient  to  the  queen-mother,  Mary  of 
Medicis,  and  his  supposed  complicity  in  the 
intriffues  against  Richelieu;  but  me  im- 
mediate cause,  as  we  gather  from  his  own 
account,  is  singularly  triviaL  He  passed 
twelve  years  in  a  dimgeon  because  he  had 
not  kept  an  engagement  to  dinner, 

••  On  that  fiynous  St.  Martinis  day,  the 
11th  Nov.  1630,  (so  justly  called  *  U  Jour- 
nee  des  Dupes,*)  when  Richelieu^s  enemies 
had  shaken,  azid  flattered  themselves  that 
they  had  overthrown,  his  credit,  and  that 
the  aueen-mother  and  the  queen-consort 
woola  henceforward  possess  the  whole  pow- 
er of  the  state ;  when  Loms  fled  to  Ver- 
sailles to  avoid  the  trouble  of  dismissing  lus 
minister,  and  the  monks  of  Pontoise  were 
preparing  the  dormitory  of  the  disgraced  car- 
dinal ;  in  short,  while  the  intrigue  was  in 
balance,  and 

Jove,  in  air, 
WeigliM  the  men*s  wits  against  the  lady's 
hair, 

nipened  to  meet  Richeliea 
,  into  the  Luzembouig  to  make  one 
attenmt  to  feooodle  himself  with  the 
qneen^iiiomer.  '  Ah,*  said  his  eminence, 
*  you  caie  little  about  a  poor  disgraced  feU 
law  like  me.*  The  honest  Bassompierre 
via  stoBg  at  the.iipiOBdiy  andj  in  token  of 


hie  mdMnUied  legttd,  inthid  Jiftm^  to 

dine  with  his  Eminence,  who  accepted  the 
offer,  and  went  into  the  closet ;  but  during 
his  prolooged  audience,  most  unfortun- 
ately for  Bassompierre— (he  swears  be  knew 
nothing  of  what  was  going  on,  but  can  we 
believe  himTV-tfae  Duke  de  LongneviHo 
hiypened  to  pass  that  way,  and  ^Sotimehm 
eff  thesEianhal  to  a  dinner  with  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  and  M.  de  Ciequi,  all  capkal 
enemies  of  the  «^mw^^M  ; — ^who  (finding  the 
queen  presumptuous  and  mexorable,  and 
seeing  that  even  his  intended  guest  had 
abandoned  him,)  left  his  too  conndent  ene- 
mies to' dine  at  Paris  at  their  leisure, — 
took  the  bold  resolution  of  f<^owing  the 
king  to  Versailles, — regained  his  influence 
over  the  mind  of  the  weak  sovereign, — and 
blasted  in  half  an  hour  the  long-nursed 
hopes  of  the  Dupes,  In  a  short  time  he 
felt  himself  strong  enough  to  exile  the 
queen-mother,  to  annihilate  the  queen- 
consort,  and  to  send  Bassompierre  to  the 
Bastille,  where  he  expiated,  tiU  the  car- 
dinal*s  death,  the  unlucky  brrach  of  his 
dinner  engagement. 

'*  It  must  be  confessed  Aat  Richdien 
had  some  little  reason  to  suspect  the  mar- 
shal; and  the  imperious  pnest,  who  af- 
terwards saw  the  heads  even  of  the  king*8 
dearest  favourites  roll  at  his  feet,  probably 
thought  that  he  was  acting  with  great  lenity 
in  condemning  Bassompierre  ot&f  to  a  per- 
petual imprisonment. 

**  The  duplicity  with  which  the  cardinal 
appears  to  nave  subsequently  behaved  to 
the  marshal,  by  flattering  him  with  hopes 
of  his  relea8e,--for  ever  renewed  and  for 
ever  deceived,---is  perhaps  more  disgusting 
than  the  original  violence;  and  we  are 
wonder-struck  at  the  mixture  of  meanness 
and  impudence  with  which  Richelieu  used, 
for  his  occasional  purposes,  to  borrow  flrom 
his  victim  a  beautiful  villa  at  (Hiaillot,  upon 
which  Bassompierre  had  em^oyed  sll  his 
taste  and  magnificence.  While  the  unhap- 
P3jr  owner  was  languishins  on  a  truckle  bed 
within  four  bare  waOs,  Uie  cardmal  would 
send  to  ask  permission  to  enjoy  his  luxur- 
ious couches  and  costly  Aimiture :  this  waa 
indeed  adding  insult  to  injury. 

**  His  derai,  however,  restored  the  pri- 
soner to  liberty ;  and  the  death  of  the  long, 
and  the  succession  of  the  queen-consort  to 
the  r^ency,  recalled  Bassompierre  to  the 
slippery  heights  of  court  favour. 

'*  He  was  now  offered  the  honourable 
trust  of  being  governor  to  the  young  king, 
Louis  XIV.;  but  age,  and  perhaps  the 
severe  but  wholesome  medicine  of  the  Bas- 
tille, had  cured  him  of  ambition.  He  de- 
clined the  offer ;  and  in  about  three  years 
followed  his  persecutor  to  the  place  *  where 
the  wicked  cease  to  trouble,  and  where  the 
weary  are  at  rest*  He  died  of  an  apo- 
pteiy  at  the  house  of  his  friend,  the  Duke 
of  Vitry,  in  Champaigne,  on  the  12th  April, 
1646. 
Ab  Iheve  is  no  attempt  a^  connexion 
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ittth0iiMMw1il&  ftrm  the  Tthiable 
pttrt  of  this  ^lume,  we  shall  make 
none  in  our  extracts  from  them.  We 
merely  wish  to  give  our  readers  an 
idea  of  their  contents.  In  comment- 
ixig  on  some  accidental  delay  which 
occurred  in  the  Amboasador's  joumey 
through  Picardy  towards  Calais^  he 
takes  occasion  to  say 

**  There  is  leason  to  think  that  traydling 
ma,  on  the  whole,  nearly  at  expeditioua 
then  in  Prance  as  it  is  now.  Bassom- 
pierre  tdls  us,  in  another  |nrt  of  his  Me- 
moirs, that  he  and  four  mends  went  in  a 
coach  from  Paris  to  Rouen  in  one  day  (be- 
tween seventy  and  eighty  miles) ;  but  this  is 
mentioned  as  remarkable,  and  will  be  so  at 
this  day  with  such  a  coach ;  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  accomplish  it  even  with  one  of  our 
modem  coaches. 

**  In  Enghmd  ihere  can  be  little  doubt 
^hat  he  traTcIled  with  private  horses,  and 
this  w3I  account  for  the  slowness  of  his 
progress:  travelling  post  in  carriages  was 
not  then  the  practice;  though,  in  riding 
foH,  our  ancestors  did  feats  which  we  can- 
not rivaL 

«<  Sir  Robert  Gary,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Monnumtfa,  tells  us  himself,  that  when  he 
carried  &e  account  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
death  to  King  James  in  Scotland,  he  rode 
from  London  to  Edinburgh,  400  miles,  in 
about  00  hours,  a  wondeiAd  instance  of  ce- 
lerity, even  without  considering  his  stops  at 
l>oncaster  and  Witherington  (which  latter, 
particulaily,  must  have  been  of  some  hours), 
and  a  bad  fall  which  he  had  at  Norham. — 
But  even  this  is  outdone  by  a  worthy,  of 
whom  we  read  in  Stow,  who  performed 
144  miles  by  land,  and  two  voyages  by  sea, 
df  about  twen^-two  miles  each,  in  seventeen 
hours.  For  so  wonderftd  a  story,  I  am  in- 
clined to  let  the  honest  chronicler  vouch  in 
his  own  words: 

<*  *  Saturday,  the  seaventeenth  day  of 
July,  1619,  Bernard  Calvert,  of  Andover, 
about  three  a  clock  in  the  morning,  towke 
horse  at  Saint  Georges  Church  in  South- 
warke,  and  came  to  Dover  about  seaven  of 
the  docke  the  same  morning,  where  a  baige, 
with  eight  oares,  formerly  sent  from  Lon- 
don thither,  attended  his  suddaine  com- 
ming :  he  instantly  towke  barge,  and  went 
to  Callice,  and  in  the  same  huge  returned 
back  to  Dover,  about  three  of  the  docke 
the  same  day,  where,  as  wd]  there  as  in 
dhrefs  other  pkboes,  he  had  layed  sundry 
swift  horses,  besides  guides  s  he  rode  back 
ftom  thence  to  S.  George^s  (^urch  in  South- 
waxke  the  same  evening,  a  little  after  eight 
a  dock,  fresh  and  histy.'    (Stow,  1032.) 

**  All  our  modem  match-riden  must 
hide  their  <iin*«n^^f'd  heads*** 

Among  die  first  persons  who  wdt 
i^on  Bassompierre  after  his  arriYal  in 
London,  is  the  Chevalier  de  Jars,  n 
Fceneh  nobleman  then  in  disgraoe  at 
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thedomrtofPaiiB.  The  note  fnftnnt 
us,  that 

**  When  Kdidien  wished  to  recondle 
himsdf  with  the  queen,  he  recalled  de  Jars, 
Madame  de  Chevreuse,  and  others  of  her 
friends:  but  on  their  return,  their  own 
cabals  or  the  jealousy  of  the  minister  again 
occasioned  their  disgrace.  De  Jars  was  put 
into  the  Bastile,  and  only  removed  ftom  it 
to  be  tried  fbr  Ids  lift  at  Tours.  In  passing 
through  the  court  of  the  Bastile  he  saw  hSi 
old  mend  Bassompierre,  and  some  other 
prisoners  of  state,  and  he  called  out  *  to  bid 
them  farewell,  and  to  assure  them,  that, 
whatever  should  become  of  him,  he  would 
be  tme  to  his  friends  and  to  himseUl*  He 
conducted  himself,  during  his  trial,  with 
great  firmness :  but  he  was  condemned  to 
death,  upon  an  engaoement  ftom  Rididieu 
to  the  judges  that  the  sentence  should  not 
be  carded  into  efffect:  he  was,  however, 
brought  out  on  the  scaffold ;  and,  just  aa 
he  had  laid  his  head  on  the  block,  his  par- 
don was  announced.  It  was  observed,  that 
he  remained  a  Umg  time  stupified,  withoot 
the  power  of  speakmg,  or  the  appearance  of 
ftding.  He  was  then  banished  mto  Italy  $ 
but,  after  the  death  of  Rididieu  and  of 
Loiiis  XIII.  Anne  of  Austria,  now  reomt, 
recalled  him,  and  he  was  one  of  the  pnnd<^ 
pal  gentlemen  of  her  private  sodety. 

'*  This  pardon  on  the  scafibld  reminds 
me  of  another  remarkable  one  of  the  same 
period.  Warrants  were  sent  down  into 
Hampahhre,  in  December  1604,  for  the  ex- 
ecutions of  Lords  Cobham  and  Grey,  who 
were  concerned  in  what  is  called  Rdeigh*a 
plot  There  seems  to  have  been  a  great 
deal  of  mysterious  and  crad  juggle  in  the 
treatment  of  those  unhappy  noblemen  at  that 
dreadftil  moment  They  were  brought  forth, 
and  remanded,  and  brought  forth  again,  in 
short,  their  agony  was  strangdy  protract- 
ed, they  however  passed  through  this  (Mrdeal 
with  credit :  Cobham  particuhirly,  who  was  a 
strange  compound  of  knave  and  fooL  It 
was  expected  that  his  behaviour  on  the  scaf- 
fold would  afibrd  only  motive  pour  rire, 
to  use  the  unfeding  phrase  of  Carieton ;  but 
he  behaved  with  such  dear  and  coHectecl 
courage,  as  to  force  from  the  same  person 
the  remarkable  expression  of  *  its  being 
easier  to  die  well  than  to  five  well.  They 
looked,'  Cardton  adds,  *  strange  upon  one 
another,  like  men  bdieaded,  and  met  i^am 
hi  the  other  worid.*"  (Hardwicke*s  ^ate 
Papers,  L  391.) 

An  equallycasnalnotieeof  the  second 
Earl  of  Salisbury  ia  made  to  apologize 
ibr  the  introduction  of  the  following 
anecdote  of  his  more  illustricms  father, 
the  grandson  of  Thomas  Lord  Bur* 
lagh,  and  SttKtery  of  Elisabeth. 

•<  8h  Robert  Cfldl  aarvod  tfie  Qoacn  with 
ahOI^  and  iddity;  but  be  had  ako  mi 
eye  to  die  mliig  snn,  and  was  in  eone- 
•pondenoa  with  Jamas  during  tha  hmm 
f9Ut  of  hia  fsign.    Not  to,  or  ] 
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n^MpMMNiww  jidoiHy  of  lier  ncoeMKi 
aiid7.^hadjaqpeolfld  CeoU  of  tuipv « 
ingwitii  Jmimii.  H  iiiigriri&  b«  mippaMJ 
^Mft  dw  wobU  hsTO  vsMdwd  her  Tiobni  aa^ 
ilhiiirinn  lymlhiin.    He  bdU  on  one  oci^ 

ki  dw  QiMMB*«  ooicht  (laiildukaioo  to  no 
OMO  of  .hog  Jotter  yoMi)  on  Rhdtfwwtin  dio 
poptftamSoodoadntfied,  and  tho<hieai» 
I  onjponi  on  the  lo}^  of  Seotlond. 
■ndod  the  Seeroltfy  to  itophiaiit  and 
ithedflqpofeeheiBiharmeM  Ceea'o 
of  miod  eawd  hun;  hegMMd 
tine  bfmo^mm  fin  a  knife  to  eat 
the  oodl  thai  tied  1 


gave  him  time  to  ncoUott  that  the 
Qnooi  hated  iU^speOit  end  iboied  eonta* 
gloB,  even  mom  than  ihe  lof ed  Seoteh 
aewi;  he  offietcd  to  peioeive  an  mmnrnny 
mudl*  vhidi  induood  her  Highncm  to  or- 
dor  him  and  the  taixited  deqpotcfaei  out  of 
heroght 

*«  Be  was  the  Inventor  of  the  oeheme  of 
nobig  monof  br  the  creation  of  baroneta. 
a  iheiyening  or  honoim  mndi  impmaed 
non  in  the  ocginning  of  Chazlei*a  xogn  i 
imcn,  bjr  prodvnation*  tnaj  geolienian  of 
£40  a  year  wai  called  in  to  do  hnig^hted. 
Thbaxntmy  *  boddingof  honour  onfolk*8 
ha^^  vemindi  me  of  the  plcaaantiy  of 
^«T!M«i  Fayne*  iriio»  in  oar  o«n  tmiee, 
wbm  aome  one   told  him  hewM  to  be 

laaot  ^  tio»  no^  hgr  0-«>»  not  nithont  a  ooott 


•*  Up  to  Jamei^  oiyi  <hoK  vaa  hat  one 
aaeretaiyof  atata;  bia^  on  the  ifownarinn 
(AnLCoq.  aayathedMfcof  Cecil,  Ead of 
flaliahi]Z7)»  then  wem  tan  created,  aa  If  no 
one  man  oonld  mxpfij  the  place  of  ihat 
ahlenuniater.  Thiawmindameof thepro* 
niotioa  of  eig^  manihala  of  France,  op  the 
deaAi  of  Tmenne ;  a  gnat  oomplhnent  to 
Ua  mmamjft  aiikh  Madame  de  Connel 
plmaandy  aoipkiaed  hy^  eaDing  the  oigM 
naw-maahala  *  ckmgefSaKM,  doTrnpannOb'  ** 

One  of  the  longeit  notes  rofer  to 
Fmioes  Howard^  dangfater  of  Lord 
BmdoDy  and  wi^w  of  Lodowick^ 
Duke  of  Lennox.  She  was  a  woman 
of  gr^iit  intri^^  and  the  Ambassador 
had  found  it  oonvenient  to  secure  her 
good  w6rd  by  paying  her  a  visit. 

•«  She  waa  the  widow,  flnt,  of  a  Mr  Pnn- 
mH  a  dtiaen,  aecoBdly,  of  Sdmnd  Eail  of 
Hertind,  and  now.  of  the  Dnke  of  Lenneoc, 
a  kinwnan  of  the  kiDgV  Thoo^  her  lint 
waa  ao  hmnble,  ahe  waa  a  vain,  am- 
man.  ^  While  Coonteaa  of  Hert- 
find  ahe  was  fondof  diaeoaning  very  lofti^ 
about  her  grandftthen,  the  Duet  of  Nor- 
Mk  and  Bnddnf^iam «  bat  if  her  hoAand 
hepprnad  to  eonie  In  he  woold  brins  her 
4oini  from  them  noble  fiUita,  with  aaiing, 
Knmk,  Frank,  how  long  li  it  ■aeeyon  were 
monied  to  PtenmUr  "(  Wibm,  95».>  The 
biddicacy  of  (he  nnoof  was  but  of  little 
Vou  V. 


f  iiHSisii  itfiliili  toyisi,  m 
^  had  three  wma,  aa  she,  at  hMt,Juid  thma 
hnahanda;  and  it  la  odd  that  they  seemed 
eamft%  to  aevone  the  padadone  of  rank 
in  flieir  respective  and  aoeoeaBve  q^ouaea.—* 
^fte  began  wiih.a  merehant,  roae  to  an  eeri^ 
andihmhedwithadttke  of  iml  blood... 
lb  began  with  a  daoghtnr  of  a  dnkeof  royal 
hkiod(Lady  Cathailne  Giey,)  neat  manM 
the  dauofater  of  an  eari  (Mottingfaam,)  and 
finally  dMcended  to  the  menfaant'e  widow. 
But  hflither  the  nombor  or  rank  of  her  has* 
aeoned  to  haveeatiafiad  tUa  aopirhig 
for  WOaon  teila  ua,  Bmot^t  other 
cuBooa  anecdotaa  of  her,  that  die  kMked  to 
anodier  and  a  greater.  *  For,  findfaig  te 
king  Uamea)  a  widower,  die  vowed,  after 
ao  great  a  pfinoe  aa  Richmond,  never  to  ha 
bknm  with  Ipaeea,  or  eat  at  the  table  of  a 
mlifeetf  and  thia  vow  mmt  be  epceada- 
broad  that  the  king  may  notice  the  nraverr 
of  hcrapnit;  bat  tfaia  bait  woold  not  caleli 
the  oU  Ung,  and  efae,  to  make  good  her  re* 
aohitbn,  qncioudy  o^aerved  her  vow  to  die 
hnt'  (25a)  A  cariooa  incident  m  bet 
hietoryMaainatobetoUL  After  Pranndl*8 


widow-Uho  attnoted  the 


Geoege  Rodney, 
who  had  aome  o 


of  Sir 
a  gentleman  of  the  weelp 
aome  encoaagement  and  hopea  of 
enneeeding  in  hia  suit ;  but  he,  It  aeema^ 
waa  not  exalted  taaoA  fin  aodi  a  prood 
mnit,  and  ehe,  on  the  tat  aamasone,  jfted 
the  kni^t,  and  aurrendeied  to  the  Bad  of 
Hertfoxd,  who  took  her  down  to  Ameeboryv 
m  Wihahhn..  TUther  Rocbey  fbOowod 
them,  and  duittmg  blmadf  op  in  a  room 
of  an  Inn  in  the  town,  wrote  a  laige  paper 
of  wriLcompoaed  vene  in  Ida  own  bloody 
addweead  to  the  new  conntaae  x  idiereinhe 
bewatb  hia  loaa,  and  lamentahia  ndalbrtdneg. 
Having  finiahed  thia  melancholy  el^,  he 
ran  himaelf  apon  hia  awoid,  and  diedon 
theapot!  She  waa  not  of  a  temper  to  be 
much  afieetad  wDh  this  cataatroDbe.  She 
died  In  1670." 
In  regard  to  the  dngidar  snbieet  of 
Buddng^uun's  passion  fbr  the  Frei;idi 
queen,  various  curious  particulars  are 
scattered  over  the  volume.  The  fbU 
lowing  is  by  far  the  longest  note  on 
this  theme: 


**  It  la,  however,  impoanhle  to  donbt 
diat  Buckingham  had  die  andadty  to  en- 
teitam,  and  even  to  aieow,  impioper  aenti 
menta  of  tendemeei  tosmida  die  Fiendi 
.queen;  for  Madame  de  MottaviBo,  die 
^fraatura  and  ^ralflgiat  of  Anne  of  Auatni^ 
phdnly  a^mita  the  exiatsnce  of  this.  <aMp. 
UnefU  gauUm,  Every  one  ^nowa,  diet, 
during  the  stay  of  the  pnnoe  and  Buddng« 
ham  in  France,  on  their  retiini  out  of  Spain, 
the  behaviour  of  die  latter  towards  Anne 
of  Austria  waa  so  bold  and  offenave  as  to 
rive  umbrage  to  Loilia  XIII. ;  and  after 
diey  had  proceeded  on  thdr  way  home, 
(heetcned  awi^  by  the  jeakaiav  of  the 
French  conit,)  Bm'kiBgham  had  the  ro- 
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tiiftBtie  ind  ^fanoat  meredibk  midiGhy  to 
■ImI  tock»  Oaning  tte  piiiiee  on  the  road,) 
and  make  his  way  in  Mcret,  and  at  an  un- 
due haur,  even  into  the  bed-chamber  df  the 
queen,  whence,  after  a  scene  of  intraatiei, 
tcaiv,  and  vowi,  (permitted,  aooqited,  but, 
ai  it  would  aeem,  net  regtMed)^  the  amo- 
rous duke  agam  took  post,  and  made  the 
best  of  his  way  back  to  join  his  royal  and 
patient  ftUow-trsvdkr. 

*•  The  duke's  Yoxation  at  his  dismissal 
was  so  great,  that  he  was  heard  to  declare 
that  he  would  oome  to  Franoe  again  in  spite 
of  the  jeaknis  husband ;  whidi,  however, 
neither  as  fxiend  nor  foe  was  he  able  to  ae- 
oom^ish. 

**  There  was  here  foundation  enough  for 
malice  to  trace  the  French  war  to  the  per- 
sonal resentment  of  Buckingham ;  but, 
(thott^,  peifans,  this  may  have  sharpened 
his  enmity),  with  so  much  evidence  of  other 
su£Rcient  causes  of  differenoe  between  the 
two  courts,  it  would  be  going  too  far  to  ad- 
mit this  folly  as  die  yrhmm  mobik  of  the 
war. 

•*  That  the  death  jof  Louis  and  Buck- 
in^iam  should  have  lendocd  this  subject 
less  delicate,  I  can  well  understand;  but 
he  is  not  prepared  to  find  it  treated  so 
boldly,  so  publidy,  and  so  lightly,  as  we 
kam  Aom  a  posnge  of  Madame  de  Motte- 
▼i]le*s  Memoin  that  it  was. 

**  The  queen  mother,  happening  one  day 
to  meet  Voiture,  musing  in  the  garden  at 
Bud,  asked  him  what  he  was  thinking  of; 
to  which  the  wit  immediately  replied,  *  in 
dbe  fdlowing  bold  and  agreeable  venea,  at 
which  the  queen  was  not  at  all  ofibided ; 
and  she  thoi^t  them  so  pretty,  that  she 
kept  them  for  a  long  time  after  in  her  cabi- 
neL*    Mcmoiies  de  MottevOle,  1,  231. 
*'  Je  pensois  que  k  destine, 
Aprds  tant  d'injustes  malhcurs, 
Vous  a  JBStement  couronn^ 
De  jslotre,  d*<ckt,  et  d'honneurs : 
Mais  que  vous  6tiez  plus  heureuie, 
Lorsque  vous  £tiez  autrefois, 
— Je  ne  veuz  pas  dire  amoureuse,— 
La  rime  le  veut  toutefois.— - 
Je  pensois ;    ear  nous  autres  Poetes 
Nous  pensons  extravaganunent, 
Ce  que  dans  l*humeur  oik  vous  etes, 
Vous  foriez,  si  danp  ce  moment 
Vous  avisiez  en  cette  place 
Venir  le  Due  de  BdMngham  9— 
Bt  lo^uel  seroit  en  disgrace 
00  Im  ou  du  Pere  Vincent  I— 
Le   Pere  Vincent,  over  whom  Voiture 
supposed  the  duke  would  sain  so  easy  a 
victofy,  was  the  queen*s  eonfosoor." 

There  are^  however^  many  notes  of 
a  much  more  serious  character  than 
these — one  we  shall  venture  to  quote 
(in  spite  of  the  length  to  which  our 
extracts  have  already  extended,^  be- 
cause we  are  sure  our  reada^  will  ad<- 
nire  it  as  much  as  we  ourselves  do. 
**  One  cannot  but  lemaik,  however,  as 
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an  additional  proof  of  die  amikahr  whkb 
has  existed  between  the  course  of  public 
events  and  the  progress  of  mannen  in  Eng- 
land and  France,  that  the  system  of  fovoum- 
ism*— .which  so  scandalously  prevailed  in  the 
reign  of  James  I.  and  was  a  fotal  legacy  to 
hu  successor— wigned  in  France  at  the 
same  period,  with  ahnilar  scandal,  though 
not  with  such  immediately  fiital  resultSr 
The  chamcter  and  circumstanoes  of  Louk 
XIIL  and  James  I.  had  several  points  of 
resemblanoe— both  the  children  of  assassi- 
nated sovereigns,  Uiey  both  succeeded  great 
princes  whose  capacity  and  ^kry  only 
threw  their  suocessois  into  a  deeper  shade; 
both  well  meaning  and  wdl  informed, 
lovers  of  peace,  SBod  Uttk  prone  to  gallantry 
themselves,  they  were  governed  byasue- 
oesnon  of  fiivourites,  loose,  profligate,  tur- 
bulent, and  daring,  who  had  no  other  re- 
commendation to  fovonr  than  youth  and 
beauty,  and  hardly  any  other  onalifications 
than  ezpertoess  in  hunting,  and  such  spoirt» 
and  posthnes ;  and  Luynes,  and  St  Simon, 
and  Cinq-Mars,  might  fonn  the  parallek  inr 
a  modem  Phitardi,  of  Monlgcnnery,  So- 
merset, and  Buckingham.  Happy  it  mi^ 
have  been  for  Charks,  though  perhaps  not 
for  the  liberties  of  Bngknd,  if  the  kmger 
lifo  of  Cecfl,  or  the  earlier  influence  of 
Stnfford,  had  aflSwded  a  felkw  for  Riche- 
lieu. LOce  causes  produced  like  efiects. 
The  two  monarchs  left  to  their  children 
dissensioDs  with  their  naiUaments,  and  their 
kingdoms  in  a  state  of  fement,  which  soon 
burst  into  open  rebellion ;  and  twenty  years 
of  dvil  war  and  anarchy  desokted  the 
neighbouring  nations  The  vigour  of  the 
English  diaractei^-the  oonststency  whkh 
the  British  constitution  had  already  taken 
^-the  li^ts  and  rights  of  self-juckment, 
which  the  Refonnation  had  introduced; 
and  perhaps  the  eompantt«e  narrawaess  of 
the  stage  on  which  the  scene  was  acted, 
brought  the  affiursof  the  English  monarchy 
to  an  earlier  crisis :  but  what  was  defoned 
was  not  lost.  Circumstances  peculiar  to 
Franoe,  and  the  vigorous  and  maanifioent 
character  of  Louk  XIV«,  turned  Uie  ener- 
mes  of  hu  subjects  into  a  new  direction.— 
But  the  seeds  of  change  were  sown  in 
France :  and  it  k  not  too  nnich  to  say,  that 
the  recollections  of  the  Fronde  had  some 
influence  on  the  quarrds  of  Look  XV. 
with  hk  parliamenk,  and  that  the  endea- 
vouis  of  the  ktter  to  exercise  and  to  extend 
thek  constitutknal  rights,  led  eventnaOy, 
thou^  unintentionany,  to  the  catas- 
trophe of  Louk  XVI.,  and  completed  the 
unhappy  comparison  which  I  have  endea- 
voured, perh^M  too  fondfoU^,  to  sketch.— 
The  time  consumed  in  thcu  progress  was 
difierent;  but  the  beginnings,  the  means, 
and  the  results,  have  a  strilong  simikrity. 
One  word  mote.  Our  restomtion  was, 
through  the  foUy  of  James,  foUowed  by 
another  rcvolutkn.  Is  it  not  to  be  appre- 
hended that  France  will  complete  the  pa- 
rallel even  to  its  kst  stage  ?*' 
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A  F<W  THOUOBT8  ON  FLY-FISHING,  SUGOE8TXD  BY  THE  E£VIEW  OF 

bainb&idoe's  complete  ANGLEK. 


MB  EDITOR, 

YouB  paper  on  ongliiig  in  last  Num- 
ber was  cartalnly  written  in  a  very 
ptoaant  good-hnmoared  strain,  and. 
aeeoed  to  affibrd  at  ksat  one  example 
€f  a  position  maintained  by  ito  author, 
that  ang^en  are  an  amiable,  afl[ection« 
ate,  open-hearted  moe.  of  men.  I 
cannet,  however,  Mibscribe  to  the  opi- 
nkma  of  your  eontributor,  or  mdeed 
to  those  of  any  writer  whose  works  I 
have  ever  had  an  opportunity  of  per- 
uaing  on  the  subject,  and  ther^ore 
take  the  liberty  w  addressing  a  few 
words  to  you,  Uie  veiled  conductor  of 
this  mnterioos  miscellany. 

In  the  first  pboe,  althoudi  I  great* 
ly  respect  the  gentle  style  of  your  cor- 
respondent, I  can  by  no  means  admit 
that  anglers  are  practkoUy  in  regard 
to  Iketr  art,  a  psrticularly  amiable  race 
of  men.  It  is  very  true  that  on  a  fine 
bahny  day,  after  a  shower  in  April, 
any  given  number  of  anglers  may  con-, 
vcne  about  eddying  pools  and  rippling 
streams  with  the  greatest  equammi^ 
of  spirit,  while  seated  on  Mr  Mao- 
kenxie's  counter,  or  standing  by  Mr 
Bawson's  glass  cases,  because  the  ima- 
ges given  forth  are  appropriated  by 
each  andcr  to  himself,  and  be  ia  im- 
mediatdy  conveyed  in  imagination  to 
the  aide'  of  a  fine  stream,  flowing 
through  the  central  solitude  of  some 
bare  valley,  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  pastoral  hills,  and  no  living  thing 
visible  but  a  calm-like  shepherd  on 
the  mountain  side,  with  his  old  colley 
at  his  fbet,  and  his  flocks  grazing  a- 
round.  Thus  each  derives  pleasure 
from  the  conversation  on  the  science, 
on  account  of  its  creating  in  his  mind 
associations  connected  with  the  de- 
lights of  his  solitary  hours,  and  while 
dius  mimstering  to  each  other's  en- 
joyment, they  cease  for  a  while  to  re- 
member that  by  the  water  side  a  more 
diasgreeable  or  dreaded  form  could  not 
presentitself than  thatof  a  brother  of  the 
Angfe.  It  has  been  said  that  a  being 
to  endure  a  life  of  solitude  must  be 
either  a  god  or  a  savage,— «m  angler  is 
neither,  and  yet  a  life  of  solitude, 
while  he  exists,  that  is  in  the  capacity 
of  an  angkr,  is  the  life  of  happiness 
for  him.  In  truth  your  angler,  not- 
withstanding the  occasional  existence 
of  ao  Isaac  Walton,  is  Dto  philanthroo 


pist  He  may  wish  well  to  all  who 
pursue  a  trade  aimiJar  to  hia  own,  ao 
Jong  aa  they  pursue  it  in  another  quarr 
ter  of  the  world  ftom  himtelf,  but  the 
tall  steepli&-like  wand  of  a  weaver,  or 
other  mechamc,  auddenly  rendered  vi- 
sible to  his  eye  by  a  turn  of  the  river, , 
ia  sufficient  to  mduoe  him  for  the 
time  to  wiah  all  the  bbourlng  danes 
at  the  devlL  Let  your  eorrespon-. 
dent,  or  any  other  skilM  angler, 
divest  himsdf  for  a  .  moment  of, 
thoae  gene^I  associationa  through 
the  medium  of  which  fishermen  oc- 
caaionally  affect  each  other's  society, 
and  analyse  thoae  particular  fedinga 
which  he  may  have  experienced  on 
seeing  a  long-legged  acquaintance 
staking  aoross  the  fields,  and  planting 
himself  4ind  his  wand  at  the  head,  or 
rather  in  medio  of  a  fkvourite  stresm, 
not  more  than  fifty  yards  in  advance. 
Where  be  your  philanthropy  now^ 
your  how  d'ye  doea,  and  your  well,  I 
thank  yees  ?  quite  fugitive ! 

Who  has  not  felt  indined  to  com- 
ipit  justifiable  homicide,  (fbr  it  could 
Burdy  be  brought  in  ndther  as  mur- 
der nor  manslaughter^  when  on  ap- 
proaichiiig  a  wdl  known  piece  of  wa-. 
ter,  half  pool  half  atream,  with  a  ateep 
bank  on  one  side,  and  a  fine  gravd 
shore  on  the  other,  a  figure  ia  perodv- 
ed  couched  with  his  face  to  thesur- 
&ce,  like  Satan  at  the  ear  of  Eve,  and 
probing  the  much  respected  .  haunts 
with  a  buge  emblem  of  Neptune,  alias 
aLiester? 

When  nothing*!  to  be  seen  but  hilU 
And  ncki  that  spread  a  hovy  gleun. 
And  that  one  beast  that  fiom  the  bed 
Of  the  gieen  meadow  hangs  hia  head 
Over  the  silent  atream. 

With  what  pleasure  would  the  bear- 
er of  the  slenoerer  rod  take  him  by 
the  lifl^t  fimtastio  toe,  and  toss  him 
intotne  gulph  profound,  even  ss  of 
old  Hen  Pen  tossed  the  fiunous  Tod 
Lowrie.  Fishing,  indeed,  is  always 
pursued  with  greatest  success  in  soU- 
tude,  and  from  this  drcurostanoe  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  friend- 
ly greetings  of  its  humid  votaries 
snould  not  always  be  of  the  most  be- 
nign and  gradous  kind.  This  is  more 
.the  misfortune  than  the  fault  of.  the 
pursuit,  but  it  certainly  induces  a  cun* 
ning,  unsocial,  and  even  hypocritical 
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temper  of  mind,  which  fomu  a  curious 
contrast  to  th^  frank  and  fMendly  un- 
derstandmg  which  is  exemplified  in 
the  shop  of  the  dresaer. 

t)oes  any  sng^,  in  ftddng  down  a 
rl¥te>  over  m^o^A  another  by  whom 
he  \t  ofibred  the  pveeedenoe  te  an 
boor  or  two?  or  in  paBiinff  him,  does 
he  hiBMdf  ever  oonseientiously  leave 
an  ocdaatcttial  fine  looldng  pool  tom* 
t^ched  to  make  amends  fbr  Mb  having 
taken  the  lead?  We  beUevft  that  very 
ftw  ekamplee  of  sndi  virtuous,  bene- 
vofont,  and  disintehsted  eonsidetatioA 
eV«r  o(«ur,  and  by  this  Aieantf  a  sphit 
<^du«fitoi(«i.  If  not  of  mitive  bm- 
tllity,  is  created,  which  ntt  not  Ufti 
ftequenily  led  to  ccQuseqctenoes  df  a 
very  seriolui  mtturs.    Biit  it  has  been 
iHseiy  ordained  that  no  knan  esn  run 
another  throoch  the  body  or  blow  out 
his  brams  ^t&  a  fi^g  lod.     It 
would,  howetd*,  be  a  blessed  thing  if 
<Satain  huttwne  and  gentlemanly  re- 
gulations were  fiiirly  understdod  and 
acknowledged  among  all  classes  of  An-* 
ders—su^  as,  that  no  man  should  be 
Sttowed  to  pass  another  fishing  in  the 
same  direcdon  without  the  aniende 
honooinble  of  proceeding  to  a  certain 
distance  without  throwing  a  fly,  or, 
that  they  should  agree  to  fish  stream 
dMnit^  or  should  tute  tlw  pieoedence 
eadi  fiyr  his  fittle  hour  alternately.    I 
iffi  aware  that  firequentlt,  asinmtfiy 
districts  of  the  Tweed,  Where  you 
meet  widi  an   amphibious   WaMef 
every  two  hundred  yards,  such  svstem- 
atic  rules  would  be   impracticable; 
but  still  I  am  not  without  hope  that 
l9ie  spread  of  civilisation  will  one  day 
soften  the  heart  of  the  obdurate  and 
jealous  angler,  and  by  the  introduction 
of  some  wise  aud  generally  applicable 
code  of  piscatorial  laws,  cause  his  oc- 
casional intercourse  with  a  neighbour 
to  assume  a  less  gloomy  and  spider- 
like  aspect  than  it  now  liears. 

But  fishermen  are  certsinly  ilhis* 
trkms  fnfer  a  jug  of  toddy,a  cup  of  tea, 
or  a  howl  of  pundi.  ^They  seldom 
have  lemons  at  Clovenlbrd,  and  never 
at  Afamgton.)  Among  them  diere  is 
then  no  wrangling  about  who  stmck 
such  a  fidi,  or  who  threw  such  a  fly, 
or  any  other  dispntes  corresponding  to 
the  question  of  <'  who  k&kd  Code 
RoUn,"  and  all  the  other  endless 
fbuds  which  embitter  the  life  of  the 
Fowler.  Tliere  is  no  rising  after  a 
late  dinner,  (better  Iste  than  never), 
with  stiflbned  limbs  toihriiont  a  dir« 


Pr  fi>wling-pieoe,  or  feed  stiD  dhrtier 
dogs— 410  occaafenal  busting  of  an  un* 
e^^ected  powdcNflask  on  the  cfainuM^- 
piece,  or  from  the  pocket  of  a  moist 
ahooting  jacket,  hung  up  to  dry  with- 
in six  mdies  of  the  kitdien  me—iio 
feverish  dresms  of  the  feint  eye,  snd 
the  low  deep  moan  of  some  feirourilo 
Dointer  whose  brown  head  bore  io  un* 
fortunate  a  resembhmibe  to  a  muir- 
fowl— on  the  contrary,  afl  is  calm  and 
tranquil  repoae.  The  quiet  groim  are 
seat6d  sround  the  taUe,  each  wi  A  hia 
sheers  in  his  hand  like  the  Fates  of  the 
finny  race,  preparing  flir  the  ahmghter 
of  the  ensumg  morning,  and  changmg 
alid  diiflmg  ttieir  bobs  and  their  drafls 
according  to  the  experience  whiSi 
they  may  have  diat  day  acquired* 
Their  hands  stfll  tremble  vnth  iht 
loiig  delightftd  and  continuona  vibra- 
tion of  the  rod,  #hen  they  have  strode 
a  ffoodly  fidi,  or  with  that  sullen  and 
puse-lixe  tug  bv  ifhicfa  a  very  fine 
one  when  hodced  in  a  deep  pou  ft^ 
quently  msnifests  a  desire  to  <%  its 
vray  to  the  bottom— or  their  ears  still 
ring  widi  the  music  of  the  red  when 
some  whimsicd  individud  ddms  and 
flounders  on  the  top  of  the  water  like 
a  juvenile  wild  duck. 

I  agree  with  your  oorrenondent  In 
renrd  to  the  attributes  snd  chaticte^* 
ditic  exodlendes  of  Madean,  Macken^ 
zie,  the  two  Rawsons,  and  the  Phhi. 
His  descriptions  of  these  cddnrated 
men  remind  one  of  the  fine  pictorial 
and  psycologicd  delineations,  by  the 
Scute  and  ingenious  Dr  Morris,  of  the 
three  great  advocates  of  Scotland. 
(By  the  way,  when  is  the  Doctors 
second  edition  to  be  out?)  I  be- 
Heve  that  the  diief  feult  in  fly-dreas« 
ing  aU  over  the  world  consists  ai  not 
fixing  the  hadcle  properly.  This  fire- 
quently  gives  way  after  fishing  a  few 
hours,  and  fioats  slongside  of  the  hook, 
like  aspare  wingin  a  stateof  dislocation. 
In  regard  to  the  best  kind  of  hooks 
I  think  it  incorrect  to  give  the  pre- 
ference to  any  particular  ferm  what* 
ever  the  suie  may  be.  For  the  midge 
flies,  ^e  sneckbend  is  undoubtedly  the 
best,  because  the  small  hooks  of  that 
make  are  flree  firom  those  feults  which 
may  often  be  found  in  the  larger  onea. 
The  points  are  finer,  and  more  beau* 
tifblly  finidied  than  those  of  sny  other 
finm,  and  the  barb  beins  of  a  better 
shape,  and  proportiooabw  nearer  the 
pdnt  than  in  the  larger  nooks  of  the 
same  ftnn;  they  come  as  near  to  paw 
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rtba  mlaieof  •  koik  kca* 
pafale  of  attaining. 

I  oane  now  to  esfhm  myielf  gen« 
cnlly  on  die  prindplM  of  angong* 
AaA,  m  the  int  pboe,  I  a«ert»  thai 
dMve  ia  no  connwrion  between  that 
art  and  the  Mienee  of  entomology; 
and  it  k  this  opinion  whidi  duSkm 
gakhm  my  theory  ften  all  peeeding 
onei^  and  on  the  troth  of  which  my 
imitation  nrast  atind  or  ML  What 
I  mean  to  eay  k  thia^  that  the  aoeeeai 
ef  the  ftdier  does  not  depend  npon, 
and  ia  acveely  in  any  way  eonneeted 
whli»  the  reeemhiance  wmeh  enbaala 
between  hiaiiyand  the  natoial  on^ 
in  imitatlen  of  which  it  may  have 
beenftmned.  Itb,  I  havenodoabt, 
idH  be  though  an  eztiaordinary  o* 
piniony  beinff  ao  nmch  at  ▼ariinoety 
aa  well  widi  the  prindpieB  as  the  mo* 
lice  of  all  who  naye  deemed  fishing 
worthy  of  ooniideration,  from  the  days 
of  IsflSah  and  Theocritus  to  those  of 


Carrol  and  Bsinbridge.  "  The 
alap  shall  mottrn>  and  ther  that  esat 
angks  into  the  brook  shaU  Isment,** 
th^  I  should  have  been  goilty  of  ao 
darhig  an  innovation ;  but  aa  I  ibel 
eonvinoed  of  the  truth  of  my  opinion, 
no  ftsr,  dAier  (if  ridicule  or  contempt, 
from  the  low,  the  Jeslons,  the  bigot- 
ted,  or  the  ignorant,  shall  prevail  over 
ibe  doty  wfich  I  owe  to  thousands 
yet  unborn.  I  therefore  again  assert, 
that  a  fish  seiiea  upon  an  artificial 
Iky  u  upon  an  insect  or  moving  thinp;^ 
aoi  generis,  and  not  on  account  of  its 
exact  resemblance  to  any  aoenstomed 
and  fioniliar  otject. 

If  this  be  not  admitted,  I  shouM 
like  to  know  upon  what  principle  of 
imitative  srt  the  diflkrent  Tarietiea  of 
salmon  ilfiee  csn  be  supposed  to  bear 
the  ahghtest  resemblsnoe  to  any  ne- 
eies  of  dragon  fly,  to  imitate  which  I 
have  been  told  they  are  intended. 
There  certainly  is  not  the  slightest 
perceptible  simflsrity  between  them, 
all  the  medes  of  the  dragon  fly  being 
distingiBBhed  faj  dear^  lace-like,  pel* 
ludd  wings;  wheveM  those  of  the  asl- 
mon  fly  are  almost  always  finmed  of 
plumsge  compoeed  of  the  brightest 
and  most  gandV  coloun.  Beslda,  the 
finest  sslmon  fiaUng  is  in  mild  wea« 
ther,  at  the  condudon  of  winter,  and 
in  esriy  spring,  seversl  months  beibre 
any  dragon  fly  eoold  pesdbly  haTe 
rendered  itself  tisible  on  the  free  ofi 
tile  Waters,  as  It  is  a  summer  insect, 
and  nvely  makes  ita  a^eemioe  in  the 


perfbct  state  till  the  mouth  of  June. 
If  they  bear  no  resembknce  to  each 
other  m  fimn  or  colonr,  how  much 
more  uidike  must  they  be,  when,  in* 
stead  of  being  swi^t  down  the  eur* 
rent  aa  a  real  one  would  be^  the  artifif* 
eial  fly  ia  seen  crossing  and  recrosuog 
every  stream  and  torrsnt  with  the  a- 
gUi^ofanotter,  and  the  straigth  of 
aaaUiaator? 

Could  any  dragon  fly  make  Its  way 
in  a  straight  or  even  curvilinear  dirso* 
tion  across  a  broad  and  rapid  river,  or 
maintain  itself  witii  <'  ane  short  un« 
easy  motton"  in  the  oentre  dTa  rush- 
ing stresm  ?  I  think  not.  Now,  as  it 
appears  tiiat  the  artificial  fly  genersDy 
naed  Sat  sslmon  beara  no  resembknce, 
except  in  size,  to  any  living  one,— 
tiiat  the  onlT  tribes  which,  from  their 
lespectiTC  dnnens&ens,  it  may  be  sap- 
posed  to  r^resent,  does  not  exist  d»- 
ring  the  pmod  when  the  imitatkn  ia 
moat  genemUy  and  most  sucoeHrfnlly 
prsetised,— and  if  they  did,  that  tiieir 
nabita  and  natund  powers  disenable 
them  from  being  at  any  time  seen  un« 
der  such  dreumstanees,  aa  would  give 
a  coloiir  to  the  suppodtian  of  the  one 
bdng  ever  mistaken  fbr  the  othery^I 
think  we  may  fidrly  conchide,  that  in 
this  instance  at  lesat,  the  fidi  proceed 
upon  other  grounds,  snd  are  decdved 
by  an  appearsnce  of  lifr  snd  motion, 
-not  by  a  spedflc  resemblance  to  any 
thing  wliioi  at  any  fimner  period  A 
their  lives  they  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  msaticating.  What  natural  insect 
do  the  large  flies,  at  which  sea  trout 
rise  BO  rndily,  resemble?  or  what 
apedea  are  imitated  br  the  pshner,  or 
indeed  by  three-fi>urtns  of  the  dressed 
flies  in  common  use  ?  The  ssme  ob- 
servations, I  believe,  apply,  with  e- 
qually  few  exceptions,  to  bait-fidiing. 
The  minnow  ia  fratened  upon  swivels, 
whidi  cause  it  to  revolve  uuon  its  axia 
with  such  rapi^ty,  tiiat  it  loses  every 
vestige  of  its  origmal  appearsnce;  snd 
in  angliiu^  with  tiie  par-tsil,  the  meat 
killing  ofall  lures  m  large  trout,  the 
but  consiiti  of  tile  netiier  half  of  a 
amntkU  (Ut%  mangled  and  misshapen,  and 
in  every  point  <^vkw  divested  c^  its 
pristine  nirm.  The  whole  system  of 
representation  is  one  of  quadury,  de- 
ceit, and  fblly,  and  the  more  speedily 
a  reform  tskes  plaoe  the  better. 

Fly-fishing  n  Iflce  ecn^ptnre.     It 

proceeds  upon  a  few  grand  and  simple 

•princtoles,  and  the  theory  is  esdly  ac- 
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and  aeirere  labour  to  become  a  neat 
maiter  in  the  art.  Yet  it  is  needless 
to  encompass  it  with  difficulties  which 
have  no  existence  in  reality,  or  to  ren- 
der that  intricate  and  confiised  which 
is  in  itself  so  plain  and  unencumbered. 
In  fact,  the  ideas  which  at  present 
preyail  on  the  subject,  degrade  it  be- 
neath  its  real  dignity  and  importance, 
and  reduce  it  to  a  merely  imitatiTe 
art  But  it  is  not  so.  When  Plato, 
speaking  of  painting,  sa^s,  that  it  is 
merely  an  art  of  imitation,  and  that 
our  pleasure  proceeds  flrom  perceiving 
the  truth  and  aocuracv  of  the  likeness, 
he  is  surely  wrong;  for  if  it  were  so, 
where  womd  be  the  superiority  of  the 
Boman  and  Bolognese  over  the  Dutch 
and  Flemish  schools?  It  is  indeed  the 
lowest  and  least  intellectual  style  of 
art,  whether  in  painting,  poetry,  or 
flj^-flshin^,  which  proceeds  upon  in« 
dividual  imitation.  The  enlightened 
angler  does  not  condescend  to  imitate 
specifically  the  detail  of  things— he 
attends  only  to  the  invariable,  the 
neat,  and  general  ideas  which  are  in- 
herent in  nature.  He  throws  his  fly 
lightly  and  with  el^ance  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  ghtterin^  waters,  because 
he  knows  that  an  insect,  with  out- 
spread wing^  would  so  &11;  but  he 
does  not  imitate,  either  in  the  air  or 
on  his  fiivourite  element,  the  flight  or 
the  motion  of  a  particular  species,  be- 
cause he  knows  that  trouts  are  much 
leas  eonversant  in  entomology  than 
Dr  Leach,  and  that  their  omniverous 
propensions  induce  them,  when  in- 
dined  for  food,  to  rise  with  equal  ea- 
gerness at  everv  minute  thing  whidi 
creepeth  upon  the  earth,  or  swimmeth 
in  the  waters.  On  this  flict  he  gene- 
ra]izea-<«id  this  is  the  philosophy  of 
fishing. 

I  therefore  think,  that  all  that  has 
been  said  about  the  great  variety  of 
files  which  are  necessary  to  the  angler 
•— «bout  the  necessity  or  changing  his 
tackle  according  to  each  particular 
month  throughout  the  season — about 
one  fly  being  adapted  solely  to  the 
morning,  another  to  noon-day,  and  a 
third  to  the  evening^— about  every  ri- 
ver having  its  own  particular  flies, 
and  about  fish  refusing  to  look  at  a 
certain  fly  on  one  day  (yet  readily 
taking  a  difierent  one  tnat  same  day), 
and  rising  greedily  to  it  on  another,— 
is,  with  scarcely  any  exception,  littie . 
less  than  "  mere  blvney.'^  That  de- 
leiminate  relationa  subaiat  between 
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flies  of  a  certain  colour,  and  particu- 
lar states  of  a  river,  is,  I  believe,  true; 
but  these  are  connected  vrith  angling 
solely  as  an  artificial  science,  andnave 
no  connexion  whatever  with  any  ana^ 
lagous  relationB  in  nature.  The  great 
object,  by  whatever  means  it  is  to  be 
accbmpliuied,  is  to  render  the  fly  de- 
ceptive; and  this,  in  fiust,  I  believe 
to  be  more  easUy  done  when  fishing 
with  flies  which  diiBfer  in  colour  and 
general  appearance  from  those  which 
are  upon  tne  water.  When  a  parti- 
cular fly  prevails  upon  a  river,  an  ar- 
tificial one  in  imitatbn  of  it  will 
never  resemble  it  so  closely,  aa  to  ap- 
pear the  same  to  those  below  (i.  e.  t^ 
trouts);  on  the  contrary,  a  certain 
degree  of  resemblance,  without  anr 
thing  like  an  exvct  shnilitude,  vriU 
only  render  the  finny  tribe  the  moi^ 
cautious  through  suspicion,  while  a 
diflerent  shape  and  colour,  by  exciting 
no  minute  and  invidious  comparisons^ 
would  probably  have  been  swallowed 
without  examination.  Indeed  it  seems 
very  plain,  that  where  means  of  com- 
parison are  allowed,  and  where  exact 
imitation  is  at  the  same  time  impossi- 
ble, it  is  much  better  to  have  recourse 
to  a  general  idea,  than  to  an  awkward 
and  bungling  individual  representa- 
tion. How  oflen  has  it  been  asserted, 
with  all  the  gravity  of  sententious  vrifr- 
dom,  that  the  true  mode  of  proceed- 
ing in  fly-fishing  is  to  busk  your 
hook  by  tne  rive^Mle,  after  beating 
the  shrubs,  to  see  what  colour  of  in- 
sect prevails.  This  is  absolute  mm- 
sense*-'^  a  fly  in  the  book  is  worth 
two  in  the  bush."  A  friend  of  mine, 
who  carried  the  opposite  theory  per- 
hapa  too  &r,  although  he  always  filled 
lus  pannier,  used  to  beat  the  briars 
and  willows  to  ascertain  what  manner 
of  fly  was  not  there,  and  with  that  he 
tempted  the  fishes. 

I  believe,  that  during  midsummer, 
when  the  weather  is  calm,  the  sky 
dear,  and  the  river  low,  and  when 
what  is  called  fine  fishing  is  necessary, 
a  doee  imitation,  both  of  the  appear- 
ance and  motions  of  the  natural  fly 
may  firequently  be  tried  with  advan- 
tage; inwhii^i  ease  the  tackle  may 
be  allowed  to  drop  gentiy  down  the 
stream ;  but  it  more  usually  h^ipens, 
frtMn  the  style  of  fishing  practised  du- 
ring the  vernal  and  autunuial  states 
of  a  river,  that  the  hook  is  not  decep- 
tive, from  its  appearing  like  a  wii^ged 
flywhidi  has  fallen  nom  its  n»UYC 
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dement^  but  firom  its  motioii  and  as« 
pect  reaembling  that  of  some  aquatic 
insect.  When  the  ^dA  of  the  line 
first  ftlls  on  the  suifiice  of  the  watery 
the  fish  may  be  deceived  by  the  idea 
of  a  natural  fly^  and  it  is  on  that  ac- 
count that  the  angler  should  throw 
his  tackle  li^tly  and  with  accnncy^ 
and  it  is  on  that  account  also  that  I 
advise  the  more  frequent  throwing  of 
the  line ;  but  so  soon  as  the  artist  be- 
gins to  describe  his  semicircle  across 
the  river^  the  diaracter  of  the  lure  is 
changed,  and  the  trout  then  seizes  the 
bait  not  as  a  drowning  insect,  but  as 
a  creature  inhabiting  its  own  element, 
which  had  ventured  too  fiir  firom  the 
protection  of  the  shallow  shore,  or  the 
sedgrbank.  That  this  is  the  case,  a 
subsidiary  argument  may  also  be 
dravm  from  the  fact,  that  in  moat 
rivers  the  greater  number  and  the  fin- 
est fish  are  generally  slain  by  the  drag- 
fly,  which,  during  the  process  of  sib- 
ling, awims  an  indi  or  two  under  wa- 
ter. 

The  great  secret  in  fly-fishing,  after 
aperson  has  acquired  the  art  of  throw- 
ing a  long  and  a  light  line,  is  perse- 
verance, that  is,  constant  and  continu- 
ous exertion.  Your  trout  is  a  whim- 
sical creature,  even  when  the  angler, 
with  all  appliancea  and  means  to  boot, 
is  placed  apparently  under  the  most 
&vourable  drcumstanoea.  Let  him, 
however,  commence  his  operations 
with  flies  which,  upon  genend  prind- 
plea,  he  knows  to  be  goDd— fiv  exam- 
fde,  a  water-mouse  body,  and  dark 
winff,  hare  ear,  and  muirfowl  vring, 
red  Aackle  and  teal  or  mallard  wing. 
It  may  frequently  happen,  thatfbr  an 
hour  <»  even  two  homra  he  will  kill 
nothinff — ^but  then  it  will  as  often  hap- 
pen, that  for  another  couple  of  hours 
he  will  pull  them  out  with  a  most 
pleasing  rapidity.  ''  I  tax  notyou> 
ye  elements,  with  nnkindneas,"  yet  I 
believe  that  the  appetites  and  motions 
of  the  finny  tribe  are  regulated  and 
directed  by  certain  (to  us)  almost  im- 
perceptible changes  in  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere,  with  which,  as  they  do 
not  proceed  upon  any  fixed  or  deter- 
mine principles  of  meteorological 
science,  it  is  not  easy  for  the  angler  to 
become  acquainted,  and,  therefbre,  the 
only  method  to  remedy  the  d^sagr^" 
ment  thus  arising,  is  to  fish  without 
ceasing  as  long  aa  he  remaina  by  the 
"  pure  element  of  waters."    The  art 
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of  angling  will  probably  one  day  or 
other  be  the  means  of  throwing  con- 
siderable light,  dn  the  science  of  elec- 
tricity, at  present  one  of  the  most  ob- 
scure branches  of  physical  leaminff. 

I  believe  that,  a  variable  state  of  the 
atmosohere  is  bad  for  fishing — ^nor  do 
I  think  as  many  do,  that  a  dull  gloomy 
day  is  the  most  fitvourable.  If  the  river 
is  not  too  low,  I  always  prefer  what,  in 
ordinary  language,  mignt  be  called  a 
fine  cheerful  day,  more  particularly  if 
there  is  a  fresh  breeze.  And  what  I 
would  more  particularly  press  upon  the 
notioe  of  the  angler,  as  soon  as  he  be- 
cornea  master  of  the  line,  is,  that  he 
should  caat  his  fliee  more  firequently 
than  is  the  usual  practice,  and,  gene- 
rally speaking,  fish  rapidly.  This 
should  be  more  especially  attended  to 
in  streams  where  tae  trout  are  nume- 
rous, and  not  large. 

No  general  rnlea  can  be  laid  down 
in  regard  to  striking  and  playing  the 
fish,  as  excellence  in  this  department 
of  the  art  is  solely  the  result  of  expe- 
rience, and  can  only  be  attained 
by  practice.  I  am  no  great  advocate^ 
however,  for  what  is  cdkd  striking  a 
fish.  If  a  large  trout  rises  in  a  deep 
pool,  it  may  be  of  advantage  so  to 
do,  and  this  will  be  sufficiently  ac- 
complished by  inclining  the  rod  quick- 
ly aside,  so  as  to  draw  out  a  few  inches 
ctt  the  line,  fbr  if  the  reel  is  not  allowed 
to  run,  tiliis  operation  is  apt  to  snap  the 
gut,  or  otherwise  injure  the  tackle.-— 
But  if  a  trout,  whether  ^reat  or  small, 
rises  in  a  current  or  rapid  stream,  the 
sudden  change  in  its  positioD,  imme- 
diately after  it  has  seized  the  fly,  is 
generally  quite  sufficient  to  fix  the 
barb,  without  any  exertion  on  the>part 
of  the  angler. 

I  shall  not  at  present  occupy  any 
longer  your  attention,  but  at  some  Ai- 
ture  period  I  may  probably  communi- 
cate aome  observations  on  the  present 
state  (^  the  fly-fisheries  in  difierent 
porta  of  Scotland  with  which  I  happen 
to  be  acquainted,  and  which,  I  doubt 
not,  will  be  found  useftil  to  many  of 
your  readers.  I  shall  be  happy  to  near 
from  any  of  your  contributors  or  ac-» 
quaintances  who  feel  inclined  to  im- 
pugn my  Uieory,  and  shall  willingly 
enter  into  a  correspondence,  either  pul^- 
lic  or  private,  on  that  or  any  other 
subject  connected  with  the  art.  I  waa 
highly  pleased  with  your  introductory 
paper  in  last  Number,  not  so  much  on 
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aeconnt  of  iti  intriatio  merit,  tbon^  speedily  aad  eflfectnallj  fopplied.— I 

tliat  was  iNHuideiable,  at  that  ii  fbim*  iemain  your  obedient  well-wiflber, 
ed  the  oommeDceBient  of  a  salneot  D.  MAcrAELAvs,  jow. 

niiidi  ceftainly   muoh    move    tliaii  Merfityle,  4tf&  June  1819. 
many  yoa  have  hitherto  treated  of^       I  have  used  the  fleedom  to  eeiid 

deairedaahtfeof  your  leadenr*  consi-  jeaapfeeeiitof  aomeLoehArdtreuia 

dention.    I  tniat,  that  through  your  JdUed  this  morning.    la  not  the  1arg«i 

fUtnie  ezettiaiis,  this  desidemtum  in  est  of  the  doien  a  singularly  hige 

the   literature  of  Scotland   will  be  trout^    He  is  like  a  fiah. 
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MY  DBAB  BDITO^ 

I  need  not  say  how  much  obliiEed  to  you  I  am  for  yoor  kind  leoommendation 
of  my  poems  to  the  notice  of  the  pumic  Soch  liberality  does  you  credit^  and 
''  I  verily  beUeve  promotes  yonr  sale."  Nothing  can  more  JLeddedly  provo 
the  d^raded  state  of  our  periodical  criticism^  than  this  fiict,  that  not  one  le- 
view>  but  your  own  incomparable  one,  has  so  mudi  as  alluded  to  the  existence 
of  my  poetry.  What  Mr  Giffind  can  mean  by  such  neglect  of  a  man  of  at  least 
equal  genius  with  himself,  I  leave  him  to  exphun  to  the  world,  when  and  how 
he  can— «s  for  Mr  Jeffinev,  the  well-known  difference  of  our  potitical  sentiments 
sufficiently  accounts  for  nk  silence.  The  Monthly  Reviewers  hate  me  because 
I  am  not  a  Unitarian,  nor  dissenter  of  any  kind,  and  the  Britidi  Critic  looks  down 
upon  me  because  I  am  neither  an  Oxonian  nor  a  Cantab.  Of  the  notice  of '^Ma- 
oa"  I  am  not  very  ambitions,  having  been  Xoor  tired  of  old  women,  and  I  do  tarnst 
Sliould  my  muse  ever  be  buied,  Colbum  wm  not  suffer  that  vampyie,  Dr  F^ 
lidori,  tp  suck  her  blood.  To  you,  therdfore,  my  sweet  editor,  my  undivided 
gratitude  is  due,  and  it  shall  be  expressed  in  a  way  most  candndve  to  your  in- 
terests. You  must  have  observed  with  regret,  tnat  many  of  oar  best  living 
poets  leave  their  greatest  works  in  an  unfinished  state.  It  ia  my  intention  to 
finish  these  works  fi>r  them,  for  I  never  49oald,  at  any  period  of  my  life,  bear 
to  think  that  apy  thing  should  be  left  but  half  done.  I  have  accordingly  fin« 
iahed  Mr  Coleridge's  Christabel,  and  what  was  a  still  floora  laboriMis  tsdc,  Mr 
Wordsworth's  Excursion.  If  Lord  Byrcm  does  not  publish  Don  Joan  q[wedily, 
I  wfll,  fixr  I  have  written  him,  andhejs  very  restless  in  my  dedc  I  have  like- 
wise resdy  for  the  press,  a  thick  octavo  of  '*  Plays  on  the  Passions,"  whidi,  if 
Miss  Joanna  Baillie  doea  not  bestir  henelf,  shall  infidliUy  be  out  befirn  the 
fiOl  of  the  leaf.  In  short,  I  wish,  like  the  oelebnted  Macvey  Napier,  Esq.,  to 
become  a  Su  r plembnt  aby  Gbmios,  and  while  he  undertakea  to  render  compete 
all  the  rest  of  humsn  knowledge,  permit  me  to  do  the  ssme  service  to  poetry. 
I  have  sent  you  the  third  part  of  Christsbel,  per  my  friend  the  •''  Bagman," 
who,  so  &r  from  being  a  fool,  as  one  of  your  critics  aveoed,  is  next  to  our  friend 
D,  one  of  the  sharpest  blades  In  Glasgow.  You  will  receive  a  bale  of  the 
Excursion  by  the  wsggon  very  Boon.<— Yours,  for  ever  and  a  day, 

MOBOAK  OnaHBBTT. 

ArMe  Cameron's  College,  Qkugow. 

4IA  June.  

CHRISTABEL. 

The  Inibroduetum  to  Pari  ike  Third. 

Listen  !  ye  know  that  I  sm  mad. 

And  ye  will  listen  ! — wizard  dreams 

Were  with  me ! — all  is  true  that  seems  1— 
From  dreams  alone  can  truth  be  had— 
In  dreams  divinest  lore  is  tfiught. 
For  the  eye,  no  more  distrau^t. 
Rests  most  calmly,  and  the  ear. 

Of  sound  unconscious,  may  apply 
Its  attributes  unknown,  to  hear 

The  music  of  philosophy  ! 
Thus  am  I  wisest  in  my  sleep. 
For  thoughts  and  things,  which  day-light  brings. 


Gone  to  the  ilpiritMd  anA  liqgliV 
But  vene  and  proa^  and  jf^aad  voet 

Inestiicamy  mingle 
When  the hmhed ihune k  aiknliB  ftfcml 
Twilight  and  moonlight,  mist  and  storm. 
Black  ni|^  and  ire-«yed  bnnieBai% 
And  crested  Ijg^laingy  and  the  anowB 
That  mock  the  aonbewa^i  and  ihenin 
Which  hoonda  en  earth  with  big  dfopa 
All  axe  round  me  while  I  spell 
The  legend  of  aweet  Cfaiiatabd  1 
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Kins  moons  have  waxed,  and  the  tenth,  in  ita  wane. 
Sees  Chriatsbd  struggle  in  unknown  pain  1 
i^For  many  moona  was  her  eye  less  bright. 
For  many  moons  was  her  vest  more  tight. 
And  her  cheek  was  pale,  save  when,  with  a  star^ 
The  life  blood  came  fhwd  the  jpanting  heart. 
And  fluttering,  o'er  that  thin  nir  &ce 
Ftot  witib  a  rapid  nameless  pace^ 
And  at  moments  a  big  tear  filled  the  eve. 
And  at  nioments  a  short  and  smotherea  agh 
Swelled  her  breast  with  sudden  strain. 
Breathed  half  in  grief,  and  half  in  pain. 
For  her's  are  pangs,  on  the  rack  that  wind 
Hie  outward  name  and  the  inward  mind. 
—And  when  at  night  she  did  Tiait  the  oak. 
She  wore  the  Baron'a  scarlet  doak, 
(That  doak  which  happy  to  hear  and  to  tell 
Was  lined  with  the  fbr  of  the  leopard  well,) 
And  aa  she  wandered  down  the  dell 
None  said  'twas  the  lady  Christabd.— 
Some  thought  'twas  a  wdrd  and  ugsome  elf. 
Some  deemed  'twae  the  sick  old  Baron  himself. 
Who  wandered  beneath  the  snowjr  tifl 
To  count  his  beads  in  solemn  shnft— * 
(For  his  shape  bdow  was  wide  to  aee 
All  bloated  with  th^  hydropaie.) 
Oh !  had  her  old  fiuher  the  secret  known. 
He  had  stood  as  stark  as  the  statue  of  stone 
'    That  stands  so  silent,  and  white,  and  tall. 
At  the  upper  end  of  his  banquet  hall  I 

Am  I  adeep  or  am  I  awake  ? 
In  very  truth  I  oft  mistake. 
As  the  stories  of  old  come  over  my  brain> 
And  I  build  in  spirit  the  mystic  strain  ;— 
Ah  !  would  to  the  virain  tliat  I  were  adeep  I 
But  I  must  wake,  anal  must  weep ! 

Sweet  Christabel,  it  is  not  well 
That  a  lady,  pure  as  the  sunless  snow 
That  lies  so  soft  on  the  mountain's  brow. 
That  a  maiden  of  sinless  chastity 
In  childbirth  pangs  should  be  doomed  to  die. 
Or  live  with  a  name  of  sorrow  and  shame. 
And  hear  the  words  of  blemidi  and  blame ! 
— For  the  world  that  smiles  at  the  guilt  of  man. 
Places  woman  beneath  its  ban ; 
Vol,  V.  2  O 


Alu,  that  scandal  Ihus  ahould  wxeak 
Its  Yengeance  on  the  warm  and  weak, 
Tiiat  the  arrows  of  the  cold  and  dull 
Should  woimd  the  breast  of  the  beaatiflil ! 

Of  the  things  that  be  did  we  know  bulhal^ 

Many,  and  many  would  weep^  who  langh ! 

Tears  would  darken  many  an  eye. 

Or  that  deeper  grief,  (when  its  orb  is  dry. 

When  it  cannot  dare  the  eye  of  day). 

O'er  the  clouded  heaort  wonud  sway. 

Till  it  crumbled  like  desert  dust  a¥ray ! 

But  here  we  meet  with  grief  and  Rmdge, 

And  they  who  cannot  know  us,  judge! 

Thus,  souk  on  whom  good  angels  smile. 

Are  scoffed  at  in  our  world  of  guile — 

Let  this,  Ladie,  thy  comfort  be ; 

Man  knows  not  us,  good  angels  know 

The  things  that  (m^  in  the  world  below  ; 

And  scarce,  methinks,  it  seemis  unjust. 

That  the  world  should  view  thee  with  mistrust. 

For  who  that  saw  that  child  of  thine 

Pale  Christabel,  who  could  divine 

That  its  sire  was  the  Ladie  Geraldine? 

But  in  I  rush,  with  too  swift  a  gale. 

Into  the  ocean  of  my  tale ! 

Not  yet  young  Christabel,  I  ween. 

Of  her  babe  hath  lighter  been. 

— ^'Tis  the  month  of  the  snow  and  the  blast. 

And  the  days  of  Christmas  mirdi  are  past. 

When  the  oak-roots  heaped  on  the  hearth  blazed  bright 

Casting  a  broad  and  dusky  light 

On  Uie  shadowy  ibrms  of  the  warriors  old. 

Who  stared  fhnn  the  wall,  most  grim  to  behold—* 

On  shields  where  the  spider  his  tapestry  weaves. 

On  the  holly  boughs  and  the  ivy  leaves. 

The  few  green  glories  that  still  remain 

To  mock  the  storm  and  welcome  the  rain. 

Brighter  and  livelier  mid  tempest  and  shower. 

Like  a  hero  in  the  battle  hour ! — 

Brave  emblems  o'er  the  winter  hearth. 

They  cheered  our  fathers'  hours  of  mirth  !— 

Twelve  solar  months  oonoplete  and  dear 

The  magic  circle  of  the  year  f 

Each  (the  ancient  riddle  saith) 

Children,  two  times  thirty,  hath  ! 

Three  times  ten  are  fair  and  white. 

Three  times  ten  are  black  as  night. 

Three  times  ten  hath  Hecat^, 

Three  times  ten  the  Grod  of  day ; 

Thus  spoke  the  old  hierophant 

(I  saw  ner  big  breast  swelling  pant) 

What  time,  I  dreamed,  in  ghostly  wise 

Of  Eleusinian  mysteries,    - 

For  I  am  the  hierarch 

Of  the  mystical  and  dark — 

And  now,  if  rightly  I  do  spell 

Of  the  lady  Christabel, 

She  hates  the  throe  times  ten  so  white. 

And  sickens  in  their  searching  light. 
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And  woe  is  hers— ttlas !  aladc ! 
She  hates  the  three  times  ten  so  black- 
As  a  mastifPbitch  doth  bark, 
I  hear  her  moaning  in  the  dark  !«- 

'Tis  the  month  of  January, 

Why  lovely  maiden,  light  and  airy, 

Whue  the  moon  can  scarcely  glow. 

Thro'  the  plumes  of  falling  snow. 

While  the  moss  upon  the  bark 

Is  withered  all,  and  damp,  and  dark. 

While  cold  above  the  stars  in  doubt 

Look  duU,  and  scarcely  will  stay  out. 

While  the  snow  is  heavy  on  beechen  bower 

And  hides  its  name-sake,  the  snow-drop  ft>wer. 

Why  wslk  fbrth  thus  mysteriously  ? 

Dear  sirl,  I  ask  thee  seriously.  ^ 

Thy  dieek  is  pale,  thv  locks  are  wild — 

Ah,  think,  how  big  taou  art  with  child  1—- 

Tbo'  the  baron's  red  doak  thro'  the  land  hath  no  f  Uow,    .\ 

Thou  should'st  not  thus  venture  without  an  umbrella ! 

Dost  thou  wander  to  the  field  of  graves 
Where  the  elder  its  spectral  branches  waves  ? 
And  will  thy  humed  footsteps  halt 
Where  thy  mother  sleeps  in  the  silent  vault  ? 
Where  the  stranger  pauses  lon^  to  explore 
The  emblems  quaint  of  heraldic  lore. 
Where  tho'  the  lines  are  tarnished  and  dim. 
Thy  mother's  features  stare  gaunt  and  j;rim. 
And  grinning  skull,  and  transverse  bone. 
And  the  names  of  warriors  dead  and  gone 
Mark  Sir  Leoline's  burial  stone ; 
Thither  go  not,  or  I  deem  almost 
That  thou  wilt  ftigbten  thy  mother's  ghost  I 

Or  wilt  thou  wend  to  the  huge  oak-tree. 
And,  kneeling  down  upon  thy  knee. 
Number  the  beads  of  thy  rosary  ? 
Nine  beads  of  gold  and  a  tenth  of  pearl. 
And  a  prayer  with  each,  my  lovely  girl. 
Nine,  and  one,  shalt  thou  record. 
Nine  to  the  virgin  and  one  to  the  Lord ! 
The  pearls  are  ten  times  one  to  behold. 
And  ten  times  nine  are  the  beads  of  gold^ 
Methinks  'tis  hard  of  the  firiar  to  ask 
On  a  night  like  this  so  weary  a  task ! 

'Tis  pleasant^— 'tis  pleasant,  in  summer  time. 

In  the  men  wood  to  spell  the  storied  rhyme. 

When  me  light  winds  above  'mong  the  light  leaves  are  singing. 

And  the  song  of  ihe  birds  thro'  your  heart  is  ringing, 

'Tis  pleasant — ^'tis  pleasant,  when  happily  humming 

To  the  flowers  below  the  blythe  bee  is  coming  !— 

When  the  rivulet  coy,  and  ashamed  to  be  aet^n. 

Is  heard  where  it  hides  'mong  the  grass-blades  green. 

When  the  light  of  the  moon  and  each  sweet  starry  islet 

Gives  a  charm  more  divine  to  the  long  summer  twilight. 

When  the  breeze  o'er  the  blossomy  hawthorn  oomes  cheerf\il, 

'Tis  pleasant— with  heart — ah,  how  happy  ! — tho'  fearful. 

With  heaven-beaming  eyes,  where  tears  come,  while  smiles  glisten 

To  the  lover's  low  vows  in  the  silence  to  listen ! 


10  ekri9tiM»  Fori  ninL  fjhauB 

Tie  pleaaant  too^  an  s  fbie  qpHag  dsy 
(A  month  btftue  Ihe  BOMalh  of  MaT) 
To  prrr  for  a  lover  that* a  ftr  aivay  I 
But,  dhristabel^  I-oomot  aee    , 
The  powerftil  cause  that  awaya  with  thee 
Thus,  with  a  fiuse  all  waxen  wlute^ 
To  wander  fiirth  on  a  wkilet  night 

The  anew  hath  ceaaed,  dear  lady  meek. 
But  the  night  ia  chill  and  hleak  t— 
And  douda  are  paaaing  awift  away 
Bebw  the  moon  ao  old  and  gpcay-* 
The  crescent  moon,  like  a  baric  of  pearl. 
That  lies  80  calm  on  the  hiUowy  wiifrl^-- 
RgmdlY    rapidly 
With  the  blast, 
Clouda  of  ebony 
Wander  ftat. 
And  one  the  maiden  hath  fixed  hereyea  on. 
Hath  paaa'd  o'er  the  moon,  and  ia  near  ibe  horam ! 
Ah  Ckristabcl,  I  dread  it,  I  diead  it. 

That  the  clouds  of  shame 
Will  darken  and  gathar 

O'er  the  maSdena  name^ 
Who  chancea  tmmdded 
To  ghrelmtii  to  a  child,  and  k&owa  not  itafiflierl 

One--Two--Three--Four---Fii^e---Six--4Seven--£ighft----NiBO^ 

£fleven !— — 
Tempeat  or  calm— ^noondilne  or  diower. 
The  castle  dodc  still  tolls  the  hour. 
And  the  cock  awakens,  sad  eehoea  ike  aooad. 
And  is  answered  by  the  owls  around** 
And  at  every  measured  tone 
You  majT  hear  the  old  bavon  gnitit  and  gioan ; 
'Tia  a  tmng  of  wonder,  and  fnght,  and  fear. 
The  mastiff-bitch's  moans  to  hear— 
And  the  aged  cow  in  her  atall  that  stands 
And  is  milked  each  morning  by  female  hands 
(That  the  baron's  breakftst  of  milk  and  bread 
May  be  brought  betimea  to  the  old  man'a  bed 
Who  often  givea,  while  he  ia  dreasing, 
His  ChrlsUbd  a  father's  blessing) 
That  aged  cow,  as  each  stroke  sounds  alow, 
Anawera  it  with  a  phdntiye  low ! 
And  the  baron  old,  who  ia  ill  at  reat, 
Curaea  the  fiivourite  cat  for  a  pes^— 
For  let  him  pray,  or  let  him  weep. 
She  mews  thro'  aH  the  houra  of  sleep- 
Till  morning  comes  with  its  pleasant  beams, 
•And  the  oat  is  «t  rest,  and  the  baron  dreanM ! 

Let  it  ndn,  however  ftst. 
Best  from  rain  will  come  at  laat. 
And  the  blaie  that  sirongeat  fiaahea 
Sinks  at  last,  and  enda  in  ashes ! 
But  sonow  from  the  human  heart 
And  mialB  of  care  will  they  depart  ^ 
I  know  not,  and  cannot  tell, 
Saitfa  the  lady  Chxiatabel— 
But  I  fed  my  boaom  swdl  I 
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A  Ja^^r-^cdi  lier  firni^  iiol  bold--* 

Standiiig  londy  bv  ibe  bum 
-■-Sftraii^  ftelinga  tnro'  her  breast  and  bnla 
^wot  tntih  A  HDseof  madness  and  pain* 

^  Cbristabel  refeum,  return^ 
Let  me  not  eall  en  thee  in  yain ! 
Thinfc,  lady  dear,  if  then  art  drowned 
That  thy  body  will  be  Ibnnd^ 
What  angiudi  will  thy  spirit  ftd^ 
When  it  must  to  all  reTod 
What  the  spdl  binds  thee  to  eoneeal  1 
How  the  baron's  heart  wiU  knock  'gahiit  his  ehest 
When  the  stske  is  diifen  into  thy  bteastj 
When  thy  bod^  to  dust  shall  be  eaiehsMly  flung» 
ijid  oi«r  the  dead  no  diige  be  suns^' 
Ko  fticnd  in  monming  vesture  dight^ 
No  lykewake  sad^-no  tapered  rite  1— - 

Hetum,  return  thy  home  to  bless. 

Daughter  of  good  Sir  Leoline  ; 
In  that  chamber  a  secess 

Known  to  no  other  eye  than  thine. 

Contains  the  powerfiil  wUd-flower  wine 
That  often  cheer'd  thy  mother's  hearty 
Lady,  loyely  as  thou  art 
Betom,  ana  ere  thou  dost  undress 
And  lie  down  in  thy  nakedness 
Bqiair  to  thy  secret  and  fayourite  haunt 
And  drink  tne  wine  as  ihou  art  wont ! 
Hard  to  uncork  and  bright  to  decant. 

Hy  merry  girl— she  drink»— die  drinks, 

Faster  die  drinks  and  ftster. 
My  brain  leela  round  as  I  see  her  whirl, 
flhe  hath  turned  on  her  heel  widi  a  sudden  twiil ;— • 

Wine,  wine  is  a  cure  far  every  disaster. 
For  when  soivow  wets  the  eye 
Tet  the  heart  within  is  dry. 
Sweet  maid  upon  the  bed  we  sinks-* 
May  her  dreams  be  lif^t,  and  her  rest  be  deep ! 
Oeid  angek  guard  her  in  her  deep ! 

FOLITO. 

«  What  diiiig  was  diat?  j 

•  •  •  •  •  •  •  «  I 

As  I  stood  hen  bc3ow  metbought  his  eyes 


Were  two  fUn  moons,  he  had  a  thousand 

Kino  Lsab. 
**  Biddle  me  this,  and  gaeu  him,  if  yon  am. 
Who  bcaia  a  natioB  in  a  single  man  ?** 

OnYnsir. 
.  *^  BsiUei  the  lilead  signification  of  aacfa  pnsssign  in  scripture,  these  are  hidden  and 
OflspaBoaes  whieh  ascape  the  vulgar  eye;  hot  tfaqr  are  not  agned  about  the  number  of 
these  mysterious  significations.  Some  attrihttte  to  eyeiy  phrase  three  senses,  otheis  ihnr, 
sin  five,  and  the  wanber  is  euiied  to  seven  hf  Aageiome,  a  mook  of  I#isicanT, 
r  fiDom  dewmng  the  meanest  mnk  among  the  emnsitnrs. 

MOSHSIIC 

Sir^— Tou  will  not,  I  am  pretty  to  admit  of  the  application  of  any 

sure,  think  of  assaying  this  important  belle  lettres  scale  of  merit.    Had  I 

OQwmiHiieation  by  any  of  your  lower  sent  it  over  to  the  Dublin  msnufiM- 

Asots  of  adnriaaion.    Its  saqject  is  of  tory  of  gems,  flowery  figures,  8cc, 

mudi  too  grave  and  serious  a  nature  conducted  by  MeMis  Phillips  &  Co.,  I 
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should  have  been  able  to  have  pre- 
sented you  with  2l  finished  specimen  of 
literary  ware,  but  I  am  too  much  in 
earnest,  too  anxious  to  be  of  «fe,  too 
much  under  the  influence  of  real  feel- 
ixM,  to  clothe  myself  in  any  other  but 
a  home-spun  work-day  suit  of  expres- 
sions. 

As  a  wish  fi>r  the  deliverance  of 
ilus  abused  nation,  from  the  growing 
pressure  of  &tuous  power,  and  for  the 
renewal  of  its  worm-eaten  constitution, 
is  the  exdusiye  motiye  with  me  in 
penning  this  paper,  so  the  vigilance  of 
party  feeling,  and  tiie  instinctive  sense 
of  self-interest  will,  no  doubt,  induce 
you  to  give  it  publicity. 

The  mere  men  forming  at  present 
our  national  cabinet,  they  for  whose 
safety  I  now  so  humanelv  write,  read. 


and  more  knowfiig  ptrt,  weep  bitter 
tears.  Our  ministers,  however,  ought 
to  remember,  that  as  knowledge  in  a 
general  sense  is  power,  and  ignorance 
weakness,  so  in  their  particuhr  case  a 
knowledge  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
danger  to  which  they  are'  exposed,  is 
necessary  to  their  safety.  In  comma- 
nicating  to  them  this  knowledge  I  act 
a  part,  considering  what  relation  I  hold 
to  them,  of  uncommon  generosity. 

I  have  already  said  enough  to  su- 
persede any  formal  announcement  of 
myself  as  a  friend  of  liberty,  and  am- 
seqttentiy  one  of  the  virtuous  opposi- 
tion. I  am  such  decidedly  and  un- 
changeably. As  a  true-blue  presby- 
tetian  once  said,  in  lifting  up  tne  ban- 
ner of  his  kirk  against  gamsayers,  that 
were  any  man  to  convince  him  that  its 


I  sm  afraid,  only  one  side  of  the  leaf  forms  and  discipline  did  not  proceed 

of  politics.    They  take  in  onlv  a  oer-  from  the  apostles,  he  would  hcud  him 

tain  class  of  publications.    They  ^e-  a  deceiver,  so,  in  like  manner,  I  would 

main  folded,  as  James  Hogg  would  say,  hold  you  or  any  one  else  a  deceiver, 

in  their  own  pens.    The  streams  of  an    interested  deceiver,    who  would 

ink  by  which  ihey  recline  issue  not  prove  that  we  of  the  opposition  coa  be 

from  the  rock,  nor  meander  the  plain  in  the  wrong.* 


in  the  noble  freedom  of  nature,  but 
flow  from  their  own  artificial  founts 
along  artificial  channels. 

This  being  the  case,  I  have  recourse 
to  you,  and  beg  vou  will  allow  me  to 
conceal  myself  Dehind  the  friendly 
cover  of  your  Magazine,  that  I  may 
gain  access  to  the  iqpartments  of  these 
grand  viziers  of  our  &te,  and  dart  out 
upon  them  ere  they  are  aware.  Like 
honest  John  Knox,  in  the  presence  of 
Queen  Mary,  I  shall  tell  them  of  their 
inoonsideration,  and  open  their  eyes, 
if  possible,  to  what  is  before  them. 

Power,  power,  power,  I  know  to  be 
the  beginning,  middle,  and  end,  of 
their  political  epics.  Their  drama  is 
perfectly  classioil  in  respect  of  the 
unity  o£ploi,  but  oh  how  the  unity  of 
effect  is  violated.  One  part  of  the 
audience,  but  'tbonly  they  who  do 
not  foresee  the  catastrophe,  are  foil  of 
agreeable  thou^ts,    but   the  other. 


You  are  well  aware,  though,  of 
course,  you  do  not  confess  it,  that 
whatever  prosperity  or  security  this 
country  has  enjoyed  under  the  pre- 
sent ministers— and  we  have,  I  allow, 
enjoyed  some  little  share  of  good- 
has  wholly  been  the  fortuitous  resul^t 
of  drcumstanoes.  Good  fortune  is  tfa^ 
sum  of  the  merit  that  can  be  conceded 
to  these  gpentlemen.  In  fiict,  chance, 
that  sagacious  divinity,  has  ruled  and 
overruled  and  disposed  of  all  things 
amongst  us.  He  oas  been  our  prime 
every  thing.  The  home  and  the  fiw^ 
eign  departments  have  been  equally 
under  ms  guidance.  Messrs  Vansit- 
tart  and  Co.,  though  all  along  pre- 
tending and  seeming  to  act  from  and 
of  themselves,  have  been  nothing  more 
than  the  agents,  the  organs,  and  passive 
instruments,  in  their  respective  aepart- 
ments  of  this  great  power.  What  any 
one  of  them  says  or  does  that  is  true 


*  That,  at  least,  the  senttments  and  meanues  of  the  preaent  quarti 
nnot  in  any  one  iiwranicr  be  cotrect,  may  be  doselydemoBstnted  bya 


Let  the  stzaig^  line  Th  be  the  line  of  abstnct  tmdi,  let  the  stni^  line  On 
the  opiiuon  of  the  qppontion  in  any  given  iwstanfif,  and  My  be  that  of  the  minic 


on  the 


Suppose  M.  y.  to  be  pannd  to  T.  h. — Cn-isna. 
'°  nllel  to  T.h.  (see  the  axioms), but  O.n.  is  not panDd 
-n  to  M.  y.  (see  the  axioms),  bat  M.  y.  is  panOd  toT.  h. 
:vo  lines  not  nanUd  to  eadi  odier,  and  vet  both  panOd  lo  a 


V n    w  MmJ.  isee  tne  axioms),  dim  m.  y.  is  pBnuei  lo  j 

by  supposition,  here  then  are  two  lines  not  panlld  to  eadi  other,  and  yet  both  panOd 
tbiid,  whidi  is  absurd,  M.  y.  then  is  not  panlld  lo  T.  h.  soch  b  the  beantifal  pnpos 
i]90B  vhiefa  oar  qwtem  rests. 
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crvtefyditBOinoire  to  be  ascribed  to 
him  then  the  respomeB  of  ApoHo  were 
to  be  attributed  to  Maato  whom  he 
iDflpized. 

These  are  the  most  fibenl  senti- 
ments that  can  be  sineerely  entertained 
or  honestly  expressed  of  the  nders  of 
this  mihmpy  oonntry— «  country  that 
his  been  led  hj  a  mad  Tom,  and  has 
had  as  drmdnil  a  fkll  as  poor  blind 
Glo'ster.    Well  may  we  say  to  it, 

'*  Hadst  Aoa  been  aught  but  gosnmer, 

featheiSy  ahi 
So  many  fiithoms  down  piecipitating» 
Thou  l]ad*8t  ihiTeied  like  an  egg,  hut  thou 

doft  bnatfae."^ 

Many,  however,  think,  and  perhaps 
with  truth,  that  the  late  happier  turns 
ai  this  nation's  finrtone^  have  been  oc- 
casioned wholly  by  the  blunders  of  our 
steersmen ;  so  that  had  they  acted  as 
they  ought  to  have  done  in  the  given 
circnmstances,  or  ss  inore  sagacious 
pilots  would  have  conducted  them- 
selves in  the  same  emergences- 
had  they,  for  instance,  close  i^efed  in 
place  or  spreading  more  canvass;  or 
had  they  taken  the  advice  of  Albert 
**  at  once  to  wear  and  scud  before  the 
wind,"  in  place  of  making  her  sail 
nearer  it,  the  vessel  of  the  state,  would, 
ere  this,  have  been  on  a  lee  shore, 
quite  a  wreck.  She  has  no  right  at 
mis  time  to  be  pbughing  the  deep. 
Every  good  we  at  present  find  our- 
selves possessed  of,  IS  opprobrious  to 
us ;  it  lowers  us  in  the  sode  of  politi- 
cal wisdom. 

'  I  have  allowed,  that  in  some  in- 
stances, this  system  of  blunders  has 
brought  forth  good ;  but  what  security 
have  we  for  the  future — ^no  more  than 
a  man  walking  in  a  pitch  dark  night, 
who  may,  for  a  while,  have  escaped ' 
ditches,  but  does  not  know  but  that 
the  next  step  is  to  plunge  him  into 
one  "  over  head  and  ears,"T 

This  situation  of  affairs  has  greatly 
excited  my  patriotic  feelings,  and  has 
occasioned  me  to  csst  over  in  my  mind 
many  plans  for  its  amelioration. 


In  these  self-coosiiltttiens,  diis  has 
been  die  train  of  my  thou^ta.  Mr 
Yanaittart  and  his  coadjutors,  sie 
weak  men,  and  so  esn  do  little  good  of 
themsdves,  stiU,  could  they  be  brou^t 
to  tske  sdvice  firom  their  betters  in 
politicsl  wisdom  and  fbreswht,  matters 
might  yet  be  much  mended,  and  much 
mischief  prevented ;  but  how  are  they 
to  be  prevsiled  uppn  to  submit  to  this 
schoohng.  They  are  self-sufficient, 
nay,  "  the  ^oe  of  impertinence  has 
lately  crept  into  our  cabinet  ;i  and  not 
only  the  Americans,  but  we  omrselves^ 
the  true  and  dignified  champions  of 
liberty,  have  been  treated,  vnth  ridi- 
cule and  contempt* 

The  great  object  then  to  be  aimed 
at,  is  the  infusing,  if  possible,  into  the 
minds  of  these  gentlemen,  a  due  re- 
spect and  veneration  for'  the  Whigs. 
They  must  be  made  to  look  at  us 
agun,  and  that  with  awe  and  rever- 
ence. 

I  come  now  to  be  in  labour  for  the 
bringing  forth  what  I  have  conceived 
as  the  most  likely  means  of  subduing 
the  leyitj  of  our  inconsiderate  minis- 
ters, and  of  giving  them  all  those  feel- 
ings towards  the  opposition — ^the  true 
friends  of  their  country  and  mankind 
— ^which  are  necessary  to  prevent  them 
carrying  things  their  oum  way ;  or 
which  IS  the  same  thing  the  wrong 
way. 

Perhaps  I  may  subject  myself  to 
the  chaige  of  unfiiimess,  or  even  of 
cruelty,  from  the  method  which  I 
have  fallen  upon  to  accomplish  this 
puroose.  It  is  the  timidity  of  our 
cabinet-msrshals  I  am  about  to  take 
advantage  of.  I  intend  to  shake 
*1heir  self-confidence  by  shaking  their 
nerves. 

As  fire,  water,  and  air,  are  the  three 
great  powers  resorted  to  in  mechanical 
operations,  so,  analogous  to  these,  the 
three  impelling  powers  of  moral  ma^ 
chines  are,  love,  money,  and  fear.  As 
to  love,  there  is  not  as  much  betwixt 
the  two  parties  in  this  distracted  coun- 


*  King  Lear— the  next  line  does  not  suit,  and  therefore  is  not  quoted. 

t  Prom  this  eveiy-bour  expression  which  we  have  from  our  forefathers,  one  would 
infer  that  the  human  ears  had  been  mueh  longer  at  one  time  than  now.  Perhaps  the  con- 
traction has  been  the  effect  cf,  and  corresponded  with  the  progress  of  knowledge ;  or,  it 
may  be,  that  the  ears  of  Midas  disappeued  when  .payments  in  gold  were  suspended ;  if 
ao,  is  there  not  a  danger  of  these  cars  again  sprouting  forth  with  the  resumption  of  such  a 
mode  of  payment  ? 
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Gold  .and  aha:  ne  givc^  tul  notbmt;  Mastaeh^fbriBitanc^Mf  finBgham, 

bitf  copper  icmaiiis.     Suck  gifts  dio  Mr  Tkine^,  or  some  radi  gml  naoi 

ia  train  pttdmct  a  «otftM«  M  it  k  or  patriot.    'Tib  in  this  way  ^it  tiuj 

only  one  to  denuiid  what  little  otty  coma  Id  dMm  eC  and  traal  the  whole 

have  heen  kft  in  our  piirae&    Love  eonneeUd  mam  of  the  takot^  and  t]»- 

and  money,  tiien,  being  oat  of  the  tne^  and  pattaotMm  of  die  oamtiryv 

qneation,  we  nniat  ham  reooorae^  te  jnst  aa  they  woidd  one  of  their  m&m 

tIbuB  drivhig  of  our  plans,  to  the  ifri  Tidual  fellow-creataiea* 

TOMnitig  impdHng  forDe--^ear.  llidr  oondnct  in  thna  ao  partial]^ 

In  l^Ting  reooorse^  I  have  aaid,  to  viewing  mattera  ia  jnat  aa  rminideaa 

aach  an  expedient,  I  may  be  deemed  aa  that  of  a  adentific  man  wonld  he, 

unfidr  or  an£^ng;  but  sordy,  in  who,  itt  seeking  to  gain  a  knowledge 

diis  inatonee,  the  end  ought  to  be  of  the  aJtuation,  magnitude^  or  natnie 


considered  catholic,   and  so  aanctify    of  a  volcanic  mountain,  ifham  abak- 
lie  means.  ings,  and  eruptions,  and  gram! " 

What  I  mean  to  do  is,  to  give  an    are  ftarfol,  only  exaniBca  the 


aggregated  view  of  the  whole  body  of    apecimena  he  may  hove  in  hia  eaha- 
the  O^oaition  MHiiga.  net  of  its  lava,  or  aahes,  or  other  mb- 

When  our  Ministers  do  think  of    biah ;  or  who,  in  bavins;  ooeaakm  to 


the  Opposition  at  all,  they  take  an  mm  know  the  shores  and  boundaiiea  of 

diuiduatbted  or  dUeredUed  view  of  it;  aome  sea  or  lake— the  Asphaltic  hte 

or  rather,  they  figure  to  themselves  perhapa— emjdoys  himsdf  only  in  ex- 

this  or  that  more  prominent  character  amining   the   bottle   of  ita  water^t 


*  We  think  thete  k«g  ptotractad  broik  betirizt  tl^  houtes  of  Whig  and  IVmt  mMit 
be  texminated  in  a  voy  pietty  and  gentle  mamiar,  ptovided  dw  opposed  naika  zeaUy  wdk 
to  "  match  aU  one  way/'  to  that  , 

"  The  edge  of  war,  like  an  iU-dieathed  knifb. 
No  more  ahall  eat  his  maater." 

To  give  at  once  the  explanation  and  the  aoarce  of  my  eondliatoiy  mearaie^— in  ancient 
timee  the  nations  in  the  neighbouihood  of  Egypt  disputed  which  of  their  languages  waa 
the  primitive  and  natural  speech  of  mankind.  A  wise  king  of  that  countty,  m  order  to 
determine  the  qoertion  wisdy,  appealed  to  Nature  herself.    He  save  two  in&nts  hi 

" *  ■*     "      I  wordof  I 


diarge  to  a  shefmerd,  who  was  to  rear  them  without  allowing  a  word  of  any  lanffuage  to 
be  uttered  in  Uieir  prttenee,  and  carefiiUy  to  observe  the  mt  articulate  eound  mey  em* 
ployed.  By-and-by  the  shq^adcaaae  and  informed  the  long,  that  as  c4t«  as  he  cniE^ 
the  apartment  of  the  diildren,  they  re^tedly  exclaimed  **  beooos.*'  U^  inqnityt  die 
king  found  this  woid  signified  bread  m  the  Phnmician  toiigue,  and  deoded  the  oontio- 
veny  accordingly* 

Let  the  Piinoe  Regent,  then,  board  two  diildren  with  the  Ettdck  Shepherd*  to  ba 
brought  up  by  him  in  the  necessary  silence  and  seclusion.  He  is  on  no  account  to  dnghia 
Jacobin  songs  to  them*  At  an  appcrinted  apd  suitable  age,  let  diem  be  questioned  on  die 
various  points  at  issue  in  the  politicid  world.  Their  responses  will  of  comae  be  trath  itaelfff 
namely,  Whiggism. 

-f-  Salt  water  hems  occasionally  used  as  a  medicine,  the  allonon  to  it  here  gives  me  a 
fair  opportunity,  in  mis  side  way,  of  hinting  at  a  scheme  which  I  have  in  contemplation, 
to  be  realized,  however,  only  in  the  event  of  the  failure  of  the  present  attempt  to  move 
the  minds  and  bowels  of  our  hard-hearted,  self-willed  Ministers.  *'  Their  bowels  yearn 
over  themselves,'*  as  John  Bunyan  says,  but  they  have  no  compassion  for  us. 

I  propose  to  exhibit  the  whole  and  valuable  ooHectian  of  the  Whigs,  not  as  a  eabioal 
of  curiosities,  but  as  a  drug  Aop^  and  to  dass  them  aooordinfl^y.  We  shall  have  unoo. 
tics,  sudorifics,  emedcs,  cathartios,  &c.  &c  The  principal  part  of  the  stock  will  no  doubt 
consist  of  Dr  Solomon's  catholloon,  so  uradi  and  juidy  fomed  for  cflbctiBg  a  raMeai  refitrm 
in  the  oonsdtution,  and  to  drying  up  the  fountain  itsdf  of  all  grievances. 

The  mentioning  this  materia  medica  scheme,  lecalls  to  my  mind  an  importaiit  case  in 
surgery,  much  to  our  raesent  purpose.  'Twas  related  to  me  many  ymn  a^  by  aaol- 
dier*s  wife,  who  solemnly  deponed  to  its  truth.  A  man  of  the  regiment  to  which  her  haa* 
band  beloi^^ed,  from  havii^  eat  too  much  unripe  fruit,  waa  thrown  into  a  daugerooa  iO- 
Bcss ;  medicine  could  do  nothing  fcv  him.  In  this  emeigenqr,  reoouise  waa  had  to  a 
very  bold  operation.  The  man  was  laid  open;  his  intestines  were  taken  out,  emptied, 
wadied,  and  again  carefully  replaced.  His  heart,  which  was  also  removed,  was  kept 
throbbing  by  bon^  wrapt  in  not  towels,  and  laid  upon  a  warm  plate.  Previous  to  the  ope» 
ration,  or  rather  dissecUon,  a  deciding  draught  had  been  administered  to  die  patient ;  every 
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'vMSb  he  may  htre  bad  sent  him  by  perienoed,   are  apon  a  level.     The 

some  adventuioiu  Mend ;  or,  lastly,  other  fimit,  as  to  age,  in  onr  craft, 

nvho,  in  place  of  expbring  some  rast  may  be  eaUed  forty;  fbr  really  by  that 

foresk,-^  time  of  UBs,  men  genenUy,  I  find, 

■■'♦notterdant  bmn  to  relax  their  grasp  or  the  high 

Thefbliase,  but  of  a  diMky  hue;  not  light  disinterested  principles  of  Whiggism, 

Theboo^  and  tiq^sring,  bat  with  knaret  and  drop  down  and  perch  on  tlie  low 

^*^'?L    ii_-     V  petty  self-interests  of  Toryism.   There 

And maticd  thick;  ftwti  tfaanwws  aoiie»  ^^j  csa  better  discern,  and  pick  up 

Inrtead,  "^S"^  filled."  .  SJut^"^  of  com  that  may  be  lying 

examines  only  a  branch  wSlch  he  may  Now,  about  three-fifths  of  the  popu- 

have  gathered  from  some  *'  great  wild-  lation  is  under  forty ;  thirteen  to  fbr- 

ing"  in  it  ty,  then,  includes  about  one-third  of 

Tbe  population  of  this  country  may  the  whole,  viz.  2,000,000. 

be  eaUed  11^,000,000  bodies,*     One*  I  know  not  what  proportion  of  these 

fourth  of  the  human  race  is^said  to  be  two  millions  you  are  Inclined  to  allow, 

under  thirteen  years  of  age,  the  age  as  belonging  to  our  school.    We  shall 

at  which  we  incorporate  our  mem-  suppose  it,  for  the  sake  of  modesty  (a 

ben;    fbr    the    scienoe  of    politics  tenn  convertible  with  Whiggism)  a 

is  like  the  grave.    In  it  the  young  moiety.    By  multiplying  ihe  dimen- 

and  the  old,  the  novice  and  the  ex-  sions  of  an  ordinary  man  by  this  sum^ 


AJBg.  howevar,  was  no  noner  npbeed  and  stitched  op,  when  he  awoke,  and  vote  np» 
AH  hit  ailmento  were  gone.  The  only  feeUng  he  had  was  that  of  extreme  hunger^  This 
is  a  case,  we  say,  quite  in  point  for  us ;  for  since  so  delicate  a  structuze  as  me  human 
fame  can  thus  with  safety  and  advantage  be  laid  open,  and  cleared  of  all  ooirupdons,  why 
not  our  diseased  political  constitution  ?  It  may  be  asked,  what  sleeping  draught  could  be 
g^Tcn  to  render  we  operation  safe  ?  I  readily  answer,  employ  Thomas  Moore  to  sing  a 
song— his  music  is  cUnieaL  Should  that  gentleman  be  pre-engaged  by  some  other  hfty 
and  pure  task,  peifaaps  a  speech  from  CtmnseQor  Phillips,  or  a  lecture  by  Hazlitt,  may 
da.  These  two  gcntlcroen  might  fiyl  to  liiO  the  patient  to  repose,  by  makmg  him  fsa^f 
— « liaaaty  langh,  howevar,  would  do  as  well  as  a  sound  sleep. 

*  As  to  the  number  of  iotUt,  I  cannot  speak ;  they  are  comparatively  few,  I  know. 

It  is  truly  astonishing,  that,  in  this  age  of  accurate  thinking  and  expression,  we  should 
ttill  be  ushig  the  langiuge  wMch  supposes  the  number  of  souds  it  may  contain  the  popu- 
kdoD  of  a  ooantiy ;  or  rather,  the  number  of  the  people  that  of  the  souls.  What  would 
wa  think  of  a  vmtner,  who,  in  jriving  in  die  number  of  his  bottles,  called  them  sU  hotUet 
cfwiuet  when  peifaape  one-half  of  them  were  merely  wine  bottles,  . 

When  a  census  is  made  at  any  time  of  the  population  of  this  country,  the  spiritual  gen- 
demen  ought  to  be  requested  to  draw  up  one  of  the  souls  it  may  contain.    A  series  of  ^ 
sach  would  enable  Mr  Malthus,  perhaps,  to  determine  the  law  by  which,  in  any  coontry* 
the  proportion  of  souls  to  bodies  varies. 

Were  those  who  may  be  employed  thus  spti^tually  to  mmiber  the  people,  to  name  out 
the  persons  to  whom  a  soul  is  a  desideratum,  Mr  Malthus  would  no  longer  have  occadon 
to  wonder  at  those  puny  ones  who  set  their  Jbces,  1  l^ad  almost  absurdly  said  their  minds^ 
agsoast  the  prindples  of  popubtion  as  exhiMted  by  him— principles,  the  truth  of  which  has 
been  aaade  as  apparent  as  that  the  sum  of  two  and  two  make  four. 

I  should  think,  tiut  the  result  of  a  census  might  be  expressed  in  a  manner  more  char« 
acteristie  of  this  poede  and  sdentiile  age,  than  thst  at  present  in  use.    Suppose  the  whole 
nms  of  the  population  fbnned  into  one  mighty  baS  or  orb.    The  diameter  of  this  oib 
,  would  become  an  sceorale  exponent  of  the  sum  of  the  census. 

Sndi  a  mode  of  ooneeiving  of  populadon  would  be  attended  with  various  advantages  ; 
iat  iastanoa—die  principleB  of  geometry,  psrtkmlariy  those  of  spherical  trigonometry, 
eouid  be  bsamifaUy  apphod  to  many  of  the  departments  of  political  economy ;— the  com« 
paattte  populatkm  of  various  countries  could  be  admirably  exhibited,  viz.  by  small  cir- 
doB,.  Jn-tha  same  manner  as  the  comparative  mi^tudes  of  the  planets  are  expressed  in 
books  of  astoonooiy  9— 4ha  diflcient  weights,  too,  of  those  orbs,  could  be  easily  calculated, 
so  that  the  bahmoe  of  Europe  could  be  adjusted  to  a  fraction.  Indeed  the  scales  mi^t 
be  laid  aside  altog^her ;  for  as  all  the  liviag  orbs  would  be  nearly  of  the  same  specific 
gravity,  the  adjustment  could  be  made  by  summing  the  diameters. 

This  spherical  idea  is  not  oriainaL    I  take,  at  least,  the  hint  of  it  from  the  learned 
Oiigen,  the  Dr  Chahnen  of  his  day,  who  conceived  of  heaven  as  a  great  bowling- 
graen,  or  biOiaid-table.    Ha  reckoned,  that  our  bo^ei  odestial,  difibiing  altogether  from 
the  iona  of  our  prcMnt  tabemadst  will  be  round. 
Vol.  V.  «  P 
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yoo  have  ihe  statun  and  fivn^  ^*  the 
thews  and  bulk/'  of  Giant  Whig. 

— — •**  That  empeior  who  tuayt 
Tbe  xcalin  of  8onov»  at  mid  bieut  finm  tht 

i«8» 
Stood  forth;  and  I  in  statme  am  monliko 
A  gianty  tlian  the  gianti  an  hit  omw. 
M«k  now  how  gseat  the  wholo  nnut  be, 

which  siiita 
With  such  a  part.    If  he  were  beautiful* 
As  he  11  hideous  now,  vA  yet  did  date 
To  tcoml  upon  hU  Maker, 

So  sung  Dante  of  Dis-*not  so  sing 
I  of  Giant  Whig ;  for  ''  I  in  stature 
am  more  like  a  giant/'  than  a  giant  is 
like  his  little  finger^  and  besides,  he 
does  not  stand  ''  at  mid-breast  from 
the  ice/'  for  I  suppose  him  like  John 


PMo.  QTwe 

tfaifl  great  Bound  RoMii  of  heads>  nd 
be  confounded^  a&d  w  if  you  find 
yourself  any  longer  at  liber^  lo  foU 
low  out  your  unsanctioned^  y(^  ooii-» 
demned  schemes. . 

Go  to  a  proper  point  of  TieWt  that 
ye  may  be  able  not  only  toeontemplair 
each  amazing  feature^  but  fed  the  tn^ 
mendous  .total  of  cflbctof  the  wiidit 
countenance. 

I  allow,  that,  to  a  superficial  obaer* 
▼er,  there  is  a  dash  of  m^aiUi!  in 
the  pontour,  but  no  true  lover  of  nature 
will  see  any  thing  that  shouldnot  be* 
Hie  ingredients  St  the  cup  of  Wing* 
gism  consist  chiefly  of  those,  ^iicrtf  nn^ 
sophisticated  children  of  nature,  who, 
though  in  the  lower  drclfs  qf  li^,  aie 


Bunyan's  Pilgrim  in  the  Slough  of  far  above  the  j^try  baubles  of  &eti« 

Efespond,  up  to  the  chin  in  mi^,  so    ^ — " '    "' 

that  it  is  only  his  head  we  can  con- 
template. 

In  order  to  enable  the  comprehen- 
sion to  reach  this  political  poll^  *  sup- 
pose yourself  placed  befbre  Ben-Lo- 
mond, Snowdon,  or  any  other  moun- 
tain you  may  have  contemplated,  and 
conceive,  whilst  you  are  gazing,  the 
whole  undiminished  mass  converted, 
into  a  human  head.  What  a  grand 
spectacle,  and  yet  what  a  dismal  one 
to  every  Tory  I 

Come  all  ye  enemies  of  liberty,  ye 
defenders  of  abuses,  ye  engrossers  and 
abusers  of  power,  especially  ye  secular 
popes  and  cardinals, — ^popes  who  have 
superadded  to  the  power  of  the  ketfM 
that  of  the  croiim,-Hxmie  and  look  on 


tiouB,  conventional,  fidse  grace  or  de* 
corum*  When  such  put  their  heads 
tcgetberi  the  result,  of  cooxae,  will 
not  be  what  ^ou  previously  call  great. 
We  however  judiciously  invert  your 
scales  of  size  and  merit,  w  that  oitr 
great  tnen  and  your  great  men  are  aii- 
iipodes  to  each  other,  and  rise  in  op- 
posite directions.  Observe  how  shrewd, 
knowing,  and  angry  our  giant  phiz  ap- 
pears. Can  you  endure  that  looJc, 
which  concentrates  the  intensely  ac- 
cumulated expression  of  a  million  <f£f* 
apwroviuff  minds.  The  blaclctoeaa  of 
indignation  prevails  over  tfa^  whole 
face.  Many  a  square  acre  of  cheekp, 
and  brow,  and  chin,  are  furrowed  and 
puckered  by  disinterested  wradi* 
Lift  up  your  eyes  to  yon  oudted 


*  I  would  seriously  advise  that  all  further  attempts  to  reach  the  Pole,  and  find  the 
N.W.  Dassage*  be  given  over  to  the  foets.  Such  undertaldogs  are  far  too  much  for  un* 
inspirea  men.  By  emplo^g  those  who  have  studied  navigation  undcar  the  muses,  you 
absolutely  ensure  the  solution  of  all  the  geognphical  problems  reUting  to  the  nofth  seas  ; 
problems  which,  I  fear,  never  will  otherwSe  be  solved,  even  though  Mr  Soorediy  wera 
employed  in  the  service. 

Let  a  poet  be  well  braced  with  good  Hippoocenean  gni^,  and  give  Um  his  fiwrmniis 
muse,  and  he*ll  go  any  where,  and  perform  any  feat  you  dioose.  He*U  qiend  a  soBiDsr 
in  the  mm,  or  a  winter  on  the  pole,  and  never  once  oomplaia  of  either  eztnm6i  Qidy 
hold  out  the  twentj  thousand  pound  premium,  and  TU  engage,  not  onlj  thai  the  N;Mu 
passage  shall  be  discovered,  but  that  at  least  fif^  bold  adventmcis  shall  exhibit,  this  voy 
summer,  the  British  flas  to  the  wondering  natives  along  the  whole  northern  shote-of 
America,  and  arrive  safdfy  at  Canton  by  the  way  of  Bering*s  Stiaitsv  A«  Ibr  die  NeMfa 
Pole,  it  shall  be  crossed  at  least  every  month  during  the  same  pcnod.  Neitherthe  Fole, 
however,  nor  the  N.W.  passage,  should  be  made  a  ooomion  oL  Some  ski&N*  dari^gv 
and  experienced  poet-pilot  should  be  appomted  by  gevcrement  to  this  ^aous  etSsp* 
prise,  and  who  realizes  the  necessaiy  conditioas  so  well  as  our  pectioal  Captain  Oookt  or 
rather  Columbus-*Mr  Southey.  It  would  be  needless  to  ssnd  oiU  Loid  Byroo*  for  bai 
would  settle  amongst  the  Esquimaux,  and  never  return. 

It  has  just  occunred  to  roe,  that  a  premium,  still  more  tempting  than  the  twenty  thoiK 
sand  pound  might  be  held  out  to  the  poet  who  may  be  appdnted  to  the  oommand  of  the 


northern  expedition,  via.  the  promise  of  being  criticised,  on  his  return,  fay  Tkomae  Cmif» 
&(tf,  n  gentleman  who  has  given  us  more  than  **  the  Pleasoxes  of  Ifi^^  even  those  of  a 
wixfruitiom,  and  diat  not  only  as  a  poet,  but  likewise  as  a  crilie.    His  hMtwOrk  it  as 


rJburiwidtf  diid  My  if.jBKttxR  fADtbmvr*  -  ^ 
beaten  to  the  ground.  Ito  eutMnei^ 
.«itaidis|r  «M)e4  «d  milta  liwisiDn- 
'  tally  jind  pefipoMUaalirlTj  endose  « 
.^raftt.qMce.deqriiychlinn^Icd.by  tai»- 
^rcAtft  of  tbongbt,  9f  nrnghoned  mmI 
ji4gedL  liyi  tiie  ix»nFldwns  of.  i»tridfic 
-•nginsli.  ,A  nulBen  Af  .itexeU  $pmi$ 
jne  lhe»  M  oontrtfctod  in  one  htow" 
cfcnBi  ^A8..yoa•pplmchthe1rfgioB 
Iwcwixi  the  cyies,  tho  deep  tracka.«od 
*wiinUci.  of.«iizieitt,«Diieeni>  difnpi- 
fnuitiBerity  onil  grief,,  inaresae,  tifl 
^be  dirk  «0D|d|itikm8  of  vtlkys  [and 
—'^—  ;i»rtiBdialdy  afaore  the  noN^ 


Ml 


<«  A»  whom  tiM  Fables  name  of  ] 


aze, 
'*  Titanian. 


Leviathan;" 


.«  Or  that 


Whoae  thunders  ao  often  threaten  tp 
Bplit  the  very  frame  of  tibe  Constitur 
tion ;  whose  words  areso  mighty  that 
only  ver^f  large  ears  can  giye  them  ad- 
missiop.  But  ere  we  can  address  ouxw 
aelyei  to  a  task .  so  daring  as  the  de- 
scription of  these,  we  must  be  allowed 
« little  meqiite,  mid.  lime  to  in roke  asme 

^„   ^  ^   ,    superior  aid.     I  intend  to  imprecate 

woaaim^lim  &nlierhiDd>  that  laiid   ^h^  Msfptdnoe  of  that  exquisite  pox'- 


4)f  liberty,  and  cDaasysoi^  of  Whigs. 

BUI  how  aie  ye  to  stand  the  wither^ 
ing  flash  of  these  hnge  orbs^-iheae 
twa  great  living  lakes  oi  ejpes^half  a 
nation  at  once  looking  tfannigh  ihem  ? 
la -what  dark,  stem,  reproaSiftd  gase 
they  are  fixed!  Fire  and  darkness  are 
mingled  in  them.  The  very  light  in 
tiMm  ia  dacknesf. . 

Allowing  that  an  individual  can  see 
about  fifWen  minutes  into  the  future — 
(a  Tory  cannot  see  five  seconds  before 
him)— HDoueider  what  a  reach  of  vision 

these  multiplied  and  magnifyinff  at"  mouthed  :"—*HoW  many  bai 
gans  of  Giant  Whig  must  have  in  that  would  take  to  shave  his  iiead» 
direction.  No  wonder  he  can  firehU 
the  issue  of  every  measure  as  soon  as 
'tis  entered  upon,  for  he  actually  J'bfv- 
Merit  He  has  far  more  than  the  se- 
eond  sight* 

The  noflc  that  nose  which  is  a 
Ihooaaad  times  more'  acutely  sensitive 
Aan  the  best  scent  dog^s;  which  can 
detect  fWnn  tilie  greatest  distance  the 
fiintest  efikivia  of  a  &ult— comes  next 
to  be  described ;  and  next  again  comes 


trait  painter,  Dr  Morris^  your  ftiend. 

In  my  DCxt  lecture  on  heads,'  after 
treating  at  great  length  of  the  prbdi'- 
gious  organs  of  smell,  taste,  and  speech 
of  our  sul^ect— (as  for  the  ear,  seethe 
description  of  Bionysius') — I  shall  gra- 
tify the  audience,  or  ratner  spectators, 
by  some  curious  and  important  calcu- 
lations respecting  him.  J  shall  endea- 
vour, among  other  things,  to  ascertain 
how  many  scavengers  it  would  require, 
working  a  given  time,  to  acmpe  .his 
tongue,  hi^  being  somewhat  "  fou£- 
barbers  it 
.  in  th^ 
event  of  his  being  seised  with  a  fit  of 
madness,  and  so  requiring  the  applies^ 
tion  of  a  blister :— -How  many  thou* 
sand  yards  of  flannel  would  be  neoes«- 
asry  to  make  him  a  warm  comfortable 
nignt-oap;  or  in  the  event  of  his 
death,  in  how  many  montha  aU  the 
weavers  in  Yorkshire  could  weave  hmd 
a  shr(md.t 

The  third  lecture  I  intend  to  devote 
eKduflively  to  the  craniolc^cal  pecu^ 


the  mouth,  piuticnlarly  the  tongue :    liarities  of  Giant  Whig,    file  opera^ 
A  tongue  which  lies  tions  for  the  determining  of  all  the 


*  Oitr  riuons,  and  dreams,  and  sooihiayiogs  ought  to  be  collected  mto  a  volume,  or 
adier  Yolumes.  As  they  are  rather  of  a  sombre  hue—the  fidl,  the  ruin  of  the  countiy, 
tile  extinction  of  mental  light,  the  anmhiladon  of  liberty  and  sectiri^,  the  spdktbn  of 
waiAt  Ac.  Ac  being  their  subjects,  the  work  ought  to  be  bound  in  blade  boards,  spotted 
with  white  tears.  As  an  apprt^priate  supplement  to  it,  **  The  Aflticted  Man*s  Gompa* 
Bion,'*  **  The  Cnok  of  the  Lot,**  and  Hervcy*8  «<  Meditations  amongst  the  Tombtt" 
eogbt  to  be  addeA  What  tnoamftd  bumry  it  would  be  to  sit  under  a  yew  in  the  dole- 
M  grams  of  Whiggism»  and  pore  over  ao  woiiil,  and  yet  ao  oonsohng  a  book.  On  second 
tfaoogbt,  I  conceive  that  the  substance  of  the  work  now  proposed  should  be  inserted  under 
the  article  Prophesy*  in  the  New  Supplement  to  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  What 
smole  materials  the  modem  Apocalypse,  viz.  the  Edinburgh  Review,  would  afRird  of 

t  B]ackwood*s  Magarioe  for  February  1818,  see. 
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jiMl  qaeetions  will  he  eon- 
daeted  by  ft  gentleinftti  who  assisted  in 
the  late  sunrey  of  this  island ;  so  thi^t 
the  elevations  of  the  bumps,  the  depths 
of  the  cavides^  and  the  rektive  situa- 
tions of  all,  will  be  most  accurately 
astertained.  The  craniological  map 
of  the  whole  head  wiU  be  given,  bean- 
tiftiUy  engrared  by  W.  and  D.  Lixars. 
There  may  be  some  ilUnatured 
enough  to  reckon,  that  were- the  era* 
Hitun  of  Giant  Whig  dug  through, 

**  Bdan  thttr  eyes  in  foddcn  view"  would 

*'  appear 
.^  The  secnts  of  tiie  bosiy  deep— a  dark 

abvsBy 
-— -<<  Where  kngth,  breadth,  and  height, 


"  And  time  and  place,  are  lost;  wl 

eldest  night, 
**  And  chaos,  ancestors  of  nature,  hold 
**  Btemal  monarchy,  amidst  the  noise 
-**  Of  endless  wars,  and  by  oonftuionstand.^ 


'  AndlliatiiotaveBt^dfbndnwotfd 
.befbmtd. 

This  I  ha(ve  heard  impudoitly  as- 
serted, and  that  on  the  ground  of 
Giant  Whig  being  greatly  iaoonaist- 
ent,  oontiadietory,  and  even  oocanon- 
ally  outrageous,  in  hia  conduct  and 
language.  It  should,  however,  be  con- 
sidered, that  Giant  Whig^s  temper  and 
«anity  hare  been  tried  more  than  any 
man's.  And  would  not  a  eonatunt 
state  of  chagrin,  disappointment,  and 
mortification,  injure  the  soundest  braini^ 
If  he  has  betrayed  symptoms  of  wtm^ 
deHng,  ought  ne  not  rather  to  be  pi- 
tied and  sMthed  than  laughed  at  ? 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  ex- 
hibition ia  over,  and  he  who  would  aee 
the  show  again  muat  pay  another  Aattk 
N.  B.  The  charge  ia  double  to  see  the 
poUar  monster  fed. 

POUTO. 


KOTE  F&OM  MR  MULLION,  EKCLOSINO  AN  KSSAY  ON  THS  8TATB 
OF  THE  NATION. 

DBAB  MR  EniTOR, 

I  WISH  you  had  laid  aside  your  veil,  and  come  up  to  the  Parliament  House  the 
morning  the  news  of  Mr  Tiemey's  great  defeat  arrived — ^I  mean  the  defeat  of 
his  motion  fbr  a  committee  to  enquire  into  the  state  of  the  nation.  Faces  were 
long,  and  arms  reversed,  all  along  that  great  parade  of  whiggery,  and  the  muffled 
drmna  of  demi-aeditioo  played  somethiof^  not  unlike  a  dead  nurch  to  their  an- 
cient bearers.  I,  for  my  part,  entered  mto  fHendly  conversation  with  one  of 
the  moat  moderate  and  sensible  whigs  that  walks  the  boards.  We  talked  over 
the  matter  quietly  and  calmly,  and  parted  as  usual  without  being  able  to  agree 
in  any  one  point  eitherof premises  or  conclusion.  My  friend,  Mr  S.  on  my  quitting 
him,  said,  "  You  have  said  just  nothing  to  the  purpose." — I  did  not  quite  like 
thia,  so  on  returning  home,  I  threw  together  upon  paper  the  substance^  so  £ax 
as  my  memory  would  serve  me,  of  what  I. had  said,  resolving  within  myself^ 
that  you  and  your  readers  should  act  as  umpires  upon  this  occasion  between  the 
Whi^  and  the  Tory.  In  order  to  ensure  you  impartiality,  I  may  mention  that, 
in  spite  of  his  political  opinions,  my  friend  is  almost  as  great  an  admirer  of 
your  Miscellany  as  m^^self.  He  ia  one  of  the  few  eminent  individuals  of  that 
sect  who  think  it  nossible  to  be  sincere  without  being  crueL  He  hates  the  per- 
secuting spirit  witn  which  his  brethren  treat  dissenters  like  yourself. 

Yours  sincerely, 

MORDECAI  MULLIOK* 
STATE  OF  THE  NATION. 


A  FOREIGN  I  a,  unacquainted  with  the 
customs  and  forms  of  the  English  se» 
nate, — and  especially  if  he  were  a 
philoeophical  foreigner, — would  be  a 
good  deal  surprised  to  find  how  little 
ttie  substance  of  that  piffliamentary 
proceeding,  which  is  technically  deno- 
minated "  an  inquiry  into  the  state  of 
the  nation,"  corresponds  in  dignity, 
or  in  extent  and  compass,  with  the 
grandeur  of  its  title.    The  title  would 


lead  him  to  expect  from  the  senators, 
a  solemn  and  ceremonial  inquest  upon 
the  total  condition  of  the  people  whom 
they  represented ;  an  estimate  of  their 
whole  economy,  financial,  martial,  ag- 
ricultural, and  commercial;  an  eati- 
mate  of  their  international  relatioiia, 
and  of  their  internal  state,  with  re- 
spect to  laws  and  morals ;  a  survey  of 
the  national  institutions — both  as  to 
their  grounds  and  their  tendency;  a 


Siat$  i^ikt  NaUtm. 


finri  wittet  dOxmni  ofim  the 
of  tfaie  country,  as  oompBored'Witli  ito 
Btaleat^ome  tormer  period,  lo  as  to 
tonieli  teBSonable  data  for  deiermii^ 
lug  wfaedier,  npon  then^ole,  the  peo* 
pie  be  progreiKve  or  improgreaaiTe : 
and  the  whole  process  conaucted  as  rsh 
dicalljr  as  the  researchea  of  a  philoao- 
pher,  and  aa  ngoroosly  as  the  self-ex- 
aminatioa  of  a  religious  penitent.  To 
diaae  nuignifioent  antidpationa  derited 
from  the  iMMie,  he  would  And  a  Indi- 
crous  conti'Mt  in  the  things  An  in- 
onjiy  into  the  state  of  ibe  nation  nni- 
ianatf  tuns  out  to  be  an  inquiry  into 
the  atate  of  parties.  The  partr  in 
opposition  are  ansdoua  at  intervau  to 
try  their  strength,  more  especially  in 
tlie  first  session  of  a  new  parliament 
Much  strength  mav  possibly  have 
been  gained  through  the  ,  extensive 
changea  made  by  a  general  election  in 
the  oompoaition  of  the  house:  some, 
they  are  apt  to  flatter  themselves,  may 
have  aoerued  to  them  from  Impressions 
fiiTOumble  to  themselves,  produced  by 
the  course  of  events,  and  their  own 
wisdam  or  eloquence  upon  the  minds 
even  of  old  members.  At  the  same 
time  they  are  aware  that  a  question  of 
inftrior  magnitade,  or  one  which  (like 
the  Catholic  question)  is  by  general 
amemeot  a  privilesed  question  upon 
Mich  a  pkittr^  indulgence  is  granted 
to  tender  consciences  and  tender  intel- 
lects, cannot  serve  as  a  test  question 
Ibr  detamimng  the  several  proportions 
of  strength.  A  question  is,  therefore, 
diosen  of  the  largest  possible  oompass, 
and  pretty  ncaiiy  co-extensive  withan 
inquirvinto  "  things  in  general," — by 
way  of  drawing  from  perlianient  a  ver- 
dict upon  the  total  merita  of  each  party. 
It  takea  the  ahape  of  an  inouiry  into 
the  atate  of  the  nation,  rather  upon 
negative  grounds  thsn  positive,  ratner 
becanse  it  excludes  all  local  and  minor 
onestioiis,  than  becanse  it  is  seriously 
designed  to  embrace  the  widest  and 
most  national.  It  b  in  fact  a  watch- 
word,  by  which  the  forces  on  either 
aide  are  instructed  to  prepare  for  ao- 
tion;  a  signal  flyine  from  the  mast- 
head, by  which  the  commander-in- 
chief  makes  known  his  intention  to 
lay  himsdf  on  board  the  enemy.  And 
the  i^iprapriate  interest  connected  with 
the  occasion  is  a  martial  interest,  and 
ouranxietiea  the  same  om  those  with 
whidi  we  await  the  issue  of  a  battle- 
Looking  at  the  question  in  this  lig^t, 
we  may  consider  Mr  Tiemey  ss  hav- 


ing sostafawd  one  of  the  moat  coMfii- 
eooua  defeats,  and  the  present  adni- 
niatration  as  having  achieved  one  of 
the  moat  brilliant  and  dedaive  vict»* 
lies  which  our  parhamentsry  annla 
veoonL  A  few  weeka  ^o,  aa  our  reai- 
den  are  aware,  MrTierney,  (the  lead- 
er of  oppoaition)  made  a  motion  "  duit 
the  houae  do  zeaolve  itaelf  into  a  eom- 
mittee  of  the  whole  house,  to  consider 
ofthe  state  of  the  nation."  Eachaideof 
•the  housemusteredin  unusual  strength; 
five  hundred  and  thirty-five  membeia 
voted;  and  four  membera  of  Gren- 
ville  politica  sheered  off,  it  seems^ 
without  voting.  The  result  was  that 
the  number  of  thoae  who  votei  with 
nmiiatera  more  than  doubled  (via.  by 
one)  the  number  of  those  who  voted 
with  M  r  Tierney.  OM  soldier  aa  this 
gentleman  ia  in  parliamentary  tactics-^ 
we  cannot  but  anspeet,  thi^  on  tfaia 
occasion  he  waa  surprised  and  con- 
founded by  the  result.  That  he  mis* 
calculated  his  strength  is  indeed  evi- 
doit  from  his  having  made  the  motion 
at  all ;  for  he  could  not  dengn  to  em- 
bkaon,  in  the  way  he  has  done, 
the  strength  of  administrBtion ;  and 
most  undoubtedly,  if  he  had  even  re- 
solved upon  the  motion  at  any  ride,  for 
the  sake  of  parsding  his  forces,  and 
that  he  misht  ascertain  who  was  with 
him  and  who  against  him,  he  would 
not,  under  any  antidpation  of  so  total 
a  defeat,  have  allowed  himsdf  to  put 
the  issue  imon  that  foundation  winch 
he  did ;  for  in  the  opening  of  hia 
speech,  having  i^ken  very  favouraUy 
of  the  compodtion  of  the  present 
House  of  Commons— aa  comprehend- 
ing "  a  larger  proportion  of  men  con- 
nected with  no  party  than  he  (who  had 
sate  and  voted  in  so  many  houses)  had 
ever  before  remembered,"  he  drew  a 
natural  inference,  that  such  a  house 
'*  would  vote  without  reference  to 
either  dde; — that  th^  would  wdgh 
measureaandnotmen.  Miscdculate, 
therefore,  Mr  Tierney  did,  we  may  be 
assured,  from  some  cause  cr  other; 
poadbly  from  the  successes  which  his 
party  has  had  once  or  twice  this  ses- 
don  in  skirmishes  upon  locd  ques- 
tions. Manifest  it  is,  that  he  mis- 
oonnted  his  own  strength,  or  xms- 
oounted  the  probaUe  attendance  on  the 
oppodte  side.  During  this  sesdon  (as 
appeared  from  a  pretty  plmn  hint  of 
Lord  Castlereagh)  the  minlsterid  party 
have^been  very  slack  in  attendance; 
and  posdbly  the  assembly  might  not  be 


/<ftH|iiiiit«idt&11''wliefiMrTimM^    owch  iiita%e  MMi  fte 
•intf^qieBkiiig ;  te  he  mufft  have  i^oleeB 
joudy  in  the .  c^vening.    Be  the  omae 
liowcver  jof  his  miBQiilciiUtiDQ  what  H 
najiT-niifleBlinilAte  he  did:  end  he 
hm  hiniidf  taught  us  how  tQ^iRten- 
«ret  the  triumiih.  of  miniitera*    Of  .a 
haaat  admitted  to  he.  an  independent 
hoaae,  and  voting  coneoientioutlyy  the 
muor  part  by  &r  voted  with  miniBten.; 
jDQd  whosoever  did  so  vote  "  confessed 
facoording  to  Mr  liernev^)  his  petv 
ttct  confidence  in  the  wisdom,  vigout; 
and  enterpriK  of  miniatersy  his  nnF» 
qualified  approbation  of  their  me»>- 
aun»,  and  nia  opimon  thai  their  career 
ong^  not  to  «)e  intenupted.    This 
tonstn^ction  of  the  vote  waaheld  eoi 
tft  terrorem  io  those  who  might  be 
dttbioualy  afieeted  tomrda  ministera, 
%at  o/iar  the  votes  it  refieets  an  awk«- 
»ard  eoBunentary  upon  the  general 
aenliments  and  disposition  of  parlia* 
«aent»  such,  as  Mr  Tierney  will  be 
aon-v  to  have  msde  binding  upon  his 
candour.     Possibly  there  were  some 
csnsoientioas  men  among  those  who 
voted  on  that  nigfat  with  ministers*— 
vHio  did  not  think  themselves  pledged 
hy  their  vote  to  so  wholesale  an  ap^ 
VBobation  of  ministerial  conduct  as 
MX  Tierney  for  an  immediate  purpose 
«&cted  to  think.    Making  even  very 
lai;ge  deductions  from  the  merits  and 
daims  of  miniaters,  there  will  stiU  re- 
main an  amount  of  merit  sioundedon 
past  services  large  enough  (we  cour 
.  oeive)  to  ensure  them  at  all  times  a 
triumph  in  public  opinion  on  a  oompe* 
tidon  with  their  opponents.    For  the 
present  at  least  the  ministets  are  de- 
cidedly popular  in  the  house:  their 
strength  is  greater  perhaps  than  they 
themselves  had  imagined.    Out  of  the 
house  no  less,— abstracting  from  the 
envy  which  attends  the  possessors  of 
pDwer  among  those  of  their  own  rank, 
and  from  the  odium  which  attaches 
among  the  lower  ranks  to  the  ostensi* 
ble  imposers  of  tszes, — ^we  think  that 
ministers  are  not  unpopidar.    A  partial 
damour  waa  at  one  time  raised  against 
them  in  reference  to  some  eneigelic 
measures  of  domestic  policy ;  but  this 
eUmour  had  it's  biith,  we  believe,  with 
the  frantic  reformers,  and  never  reach* 
ed  the  well-informed  classes :  men  of 
intelligence  are  more  apt  to  complain 
^  an  undue  laxity  of  domestic  govern- 
ment in  the  present  ministry,  and  too 
aervile  a  fear  of  the  popular  voice. 
At  no  time  therefore  did  this  damour 


n>ne 


govermnent^  andat  present  it  isji^Uy 
ntinct.    Upon  the  whale  thnrefoee, 
«i  for  salt  is  posaible  for  an  fiogUi 
ministry  to  be  so,  we  helieve  that  ,tlK 
iveaent  ministry  are  and  will -eontiiiqe 
to  he  popular*    Haw  have  they  be- 
come so?  What  is  the  tenure  upon 
which  they  keep  their  hold  upon  tlie 
national  regard?  Thls^iaanf 
ing  qaesfeian :  ittwiU be-tbepaau 
tion,  presented  under. another  \ 
if  we  ask  how  it  ia  .that  lUr  \ 
nents  have  become  unpdpuhur.^ 
we  shall  attemnt  briefly  ta.-aoawer; 
premiaing  that,  by  their  oj^nebta  ne 
mean  the  old  oppontion  or  Foix  par^y. 
The  character  and  mannen  of.  the  irst 
Lord  HoUaad.  wese  antJlBgiiah,  vkm 
acceptable  therefore  to.  the  JS^gliih  na- 
tion.   But  di  him  we  do  not  purpose 
t6  speak  :    the  public  fteling  nu^t 
suffer  a  slight  pre^ioe  aa  leapected 
his  son  from apnviotta knowkdgeand 
dislike  of  the  foiher.    But  that  pre- 
judice, if  it  ever  exiaiad,  aoen  relented 
before  the  splendid  powess  of  Ghatfas 
Fox:  and,  at  a  boyish  age,  we  may 
affirm  that  Charles  Fox  was  populai;. 
How  came  it  that  he  and  his  party, 
composed  of  so  manjr  briUunt  men> 
have  since  become  aouaedeeolabty  on^ 
popular  that  no  changes  of  public  a& 
fairs  have  ever  restored  them  to  any 
national  fovour?  Chiefly,  as  we  believe, 
from  three  causes  :— 

1 .  The  firatgreatshock  given  to-thene^ 

Eatation  of  the  Fox  party  was  it's  ooa^ 
tion  with  the  party  of  Lord  North. 
During  the  reign  even  of  Charles  the 
Second  there  luidbeen  noeaee  of  equal 
publicprofligaOT.  Of  all  thegraoes  which 
can  adorn  and  recommend  a  public 
disputant,  that  winch  is  moat  enbctual 
to  win  esteem  and  to  disarm  qvposition 
is  the  graee  of  sincoity  and  zeaL  To 
see  a  man  earnestly  contending  for 
what  he  believes  to  be  the  truth  is  al« 
ways  an  affecting  spectacle :  and  we 
are  all  ready  to  paroon,  on  the  single 
considoaUon  diat  he  is  in  earnest,— 
much  of  intemperanoe— muehanger'* 
•much  ignorance— mudi  even  of  emm 
Libertiea,  which  we  should  dse  repel 
with  indignation,  we  tolerate  hj  way 
of  doing  homage  to  the  spirit  of  con* 
sdentious  zeal  which  we  bdieve  to 
prompt  them.  To  be  in  earnest,  in 
short,  and  deeply  in  earnest  ao  as  to 
forgetotte'86elf,and  to  be  swdlowedup 
in  the  single  consideration  of  the  truth, 
is  the  most  potent  and  captivating  ela^ 
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we  bear  to  sinoerity  i»  the  reacCm  of 
dity  ii|ri;yop  fipding  that  we  haye  bem 
duped  by  ooiinteneil  aemblaooet  of 
sia^erity.  Of  thin  6kgaBi  the  Fox 
pactyj  upon  the  eoelition  with  their 
oj^ooeDtt,  becune  the  immediMe  ob-i 
j€ct;  and  the  eimseqiieiien  were  the 
moie  ftdl,  because  those  were  the 
meal  deeply  offended  who  had  given 
their  wanotiBtayiDpatfaiea  to  that  party^ 
apd  becatfae  the  ofienoe  was  not  of  a 
nature  to  be  heaied>  all  manilestatioiu 
of  aeal  and  getteBoua  warmth  aeeming 
afterwatda  in  that  partjr  but  a  aobtler 
hypoensyi.  What  litUe  character  the 
party  might  haTO  kit  was  sacrificed  in 
Its  aeoood  apostacy  when  it  coalesced 
with  the  Grenvilles.  Indeed^  by  that 
time  the  Fox  party  had  sunk  ao  low 
in  the  puUie  opinion,  that  it  was  up* 
on  the  infiitnat^  partners'  in  its  guilt 
Uiat  the.weifl^  of  pubtic  indignation 
aetUed;  to  tne Grenvilles  it  was  fiital, 
and  to  all  their  hopea  of  Aiture  popu- 
larity ;  finr  they  had  slight  talenta  to 
depend  upon,  and  rested  only  u^n 
the  opimon  held  of  their  integrity. 
On  the  triple  brass  of  the  Fox&tes  aU 
monl  indignation  it  was  fblt  would  be 
flung  away. 

S.  The  aeeond  cause  of  the  unpo* 
polarity  of  the  Fox  party  will  be  fiNind 
in  the  dissoluteness  of  ufe  and  morals 
which  characterised  its  most  conspi- 
cuoua  members.  This  ia  a  ;grave 
cfaaxge^  and  not  easily  discussed  in  our 
days.  For  its  truth,  however,  we  ap- 
peal to  the  reeoUeedona  connected  with 
the  private  hbtory  of  Devonshire- 
house,  and  to  the  whole  tenor  of  pri- 
vate anecdote.  Amoiug  the  most  dis- 
tinguwhed  members  <»  the  party  there 
was  a  general  lioentiouaneis  of  opinion 
and  of  aetion ;  a.disregaxd  of  external 
decorum;  and  a  reckTessoess  even  of 
appearances.  No  sacrifices  were  made 
to  the  inatitutions  of  the  land ;  none 
to  place  and  autfa(»i8ed  dignity ;  none 
to  the  temper  of  the  English  people. 
The  vices  of  the  oppositioo,  as  they 
were  of  fiweign  growui,  [iut  on  for  the 
moat  part  a  face  of  fixreign  audacity. 
On  thia  head»  however,  it  is  for  the 
next  a^rto  speak  raoie  plainly. 

S.  But  that  whieh  echpaed  all  other 
ofienoea  of  the  Fox  ptfty-*that  which 
ia  the  main  eauae  of  its  unpopularity 
and  whidi  has -made  ita  unpopularity 
hopdeas  and  immedicable— ia  its  total 
want  of  patriotic  feeling  and  its  habit 
of  ijgppathieing  with  tne  wont  ene« 


mite  of  Bagloid*    Haee  kf  the^coifrr 
summation  and  the  ctoiwn  of  all  ita- 
ofienoea*     The  two  former  biota  upon: 
ita  esGUtcbeon  might  noaaibly  have 
been  imshed  out :  mucn  may  be  dT* 
fected  with   the  lower  daases^   and 
with  all  classes  something,  by  a  far* 
vent  oonoem  for  the  nationsl  wdfiire^ 
and  never  was  there  such  an  opportn« 
nity  preaented  to  any  party  of  re* 
deemmg  its  former  ofikioes  in  th^ 
opanion  of  its  country  aa  was  ofieied 
to  the  Fox  party  in  IMS  on  the  open* 
ing  of  the  war  with  Bonaparte.    By 
that  time  the  course  of  events  had 
united  the  patriodc  all  over  the  world: 
and  to  men  of  all  parties,  who  had 
any  eye  to  the  public  good,  there  waa* 
no  course  left  but  one.    The  voice  of 
duty  left  nothing  to  the  ddiboative 
will  of  the  individual,  but  imposed 
upon  all  men  a  stem  monotony  06 
^ndple  and  of  conduct    The  Fox 
party,  however,  which    had   always 
shewed  a  bluntnesa  of  sensibility  m: 
relation  to  what  affected  the  national 
honour  or  welfiure,  grew  colder  in  their 
patriotism,  as  the  appeals  to  their  pa» 
triotism  became  more  uigent  and  paa- 
sionate.     About  the  be^ning  of  the 
Peninsular  war  in  1808,  when  a  laat 
golden  opportunity  was  offered  to  that 
party  of  recantation,   ita    sympathy, 
with  France  became  keener  than  most 
men's  patriotism.    (At  this  time  Uie 
cauae   of  England,  from  being  the 
cause  of  Europe,   had  been  exalted 
into  the  cause  of  human  nature.    At 
the  same  time,  and  in  due  proportionr 
to  the  exaltation  of  the  cause,  did  the. 
rancorous  hatred  of  it  increase  among, 
the  Foxites:   their  leader  was  now 
dead:  but  hia  spirit  still  reigned  »*. 
mongat   them,   or   a   spirit   equally 
estranged  from  all  magnanimous  feel- 
ing.   Before  this  time,  it  had  shocked 
all  men  of  English  feelings  to  see  aa. 
English  duchess  connected  with  the 
Fox  party  (herself  a  woman  originally 
of  amiable  nature)  cherishing  and  pa-» 
tronising  all  manner  of  French  ver- 
min— carrying  about,  for  instance,  a 
hound   (Gen.  B<^er)   who  publicly 
boasted  in  every  English  company,' 
that  with  ten  thousand  Frenchmen  he 
would    take   military   possesaion    ti 
England;   whilst  the  polite  Foxitea. 
stood  by  and  listened — and,  instesd 
of  braininff   him   with  an    English 
fan,    bowed  and  admitted   that  his 
aiguments  were  very  plausible.      It- 
had  shocked  all  true  EngUshmen  U> 
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aee,  dHt  A*  Morning  Ghronide^  the 
official  pftpor  of  die  party^  was  the 
nnftiling  chamixon  of  whatsoever  was 
French^  the  apologist  of  French  atro- 
oitaes,  and  the  siBSerter  of  French 
rights  and  faonoots.  But  it  now  he- 
eame  still  more  shocking  to  see,  that' 
within  the  very  walls  of  parliament, 
Bon^tfte  and  the  French  nation  had 
partisans  who  could  not  have  served 
them  more  fUthAilly  and  zealously  if 
they  had  heen  regularly  bribed.  It 
now  became  a  passion  with  the  Fox 
party,  and  to  their  everlasting  infamy, 
(wiw  the  Grenvilles  no  less)  to  serve 
and  pay  homage  to  Bonaparte.  Some 
there  were  in  both  parties,  who  re- 
sented any  words  of  disrespect  to  Bona- 
psrte  as  a  personal  affiront  to  themsdves. 
Alfof  them,  to  theextent  of  their  power, 
laid  a  weight  upon  the  exertions  of  the 
oonntry;  all  prophesied  ill  to  Eng- 
land; aU  fband.it  difficult  to  conceal 
their  exultation  at  the  approach  of 
any  national  disaster ;  all  were  afflict- 
ed at  the  humiliation  of  Bonaparte^ 
and  mourned  on  his  final  discomfiture 
aa  under  a  private  calamity.  But  we 
need  not  retrace  circumstantiallv  the 
conduct  of  the  Fox  party,  which,  as 
proceeding  from  Englishmen,  it  can- 
not but  aSUct  an  Englishman  to  re- 
member or  to  think  of  as  a  possibility. 
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We  have  sufficiently  pointed  oat  the 
grounds  on  which  we  believe  the  Fox 
party  to  have  fivrfidted  its  popularity. 
These  grounds  lie  too  deep  fbr  any 
chance  that,  in  this  generation,  iJbe 
party  should  retrieve  its  reputation. 
The  merits  of  the  present  Ministry, 
and  their  popularity,  rest  upon  a  po- 
lar opposition  of  principles  and  of  con- 
duct ;  more  especially  with  respect  to 
the  grand  cause  at  stake  in  toe  last 
war.  In  relation  to  that,  their  servieea 
have  been  infinite,  and  can  never  be 
fbrgotten.  It  is  upon  these  reirogpec' 
the  claims  of  the  ministess  that  we 
|;round  our  respect  for  them,  and  oar 
indisposition  to  the  cause  of  their  op« 
ponents.  This  view  of  oolitics  leaves 
us  an  ample  latitude  of  dissent  and 
disapprobation,  as  reganla  the  sresenl 
conduct  of  ministers,  when  their  mea- 
sures are  to  be  tried  by  anothor  stsnd- 
ard  than  in  time  of  war ;  but,  under 
any  call  fi^r  dissent,  or  even  fbr  disap* 
probation,  this  view  of  politics  entaila 
upon  us  a  never-ending  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  the  present  ministry  for  hav- 
ing hoped  well,  and  for  having  ani- 
mated the  hopes  of  Europe  during  a 
season  of  darkness,  and  for  having 
conducted  these  hopes  by  wisdom  and 
great  ener^  to  their  final  glorious 
consummation. 
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(  Continued  fiom  page  183,  and  concluded. J 


Wb  have  already  very  unreservedly 
expressed  our  opinion  upon  the  ofien- 
aive  egotism  of  Mr  Bowdich.  There 
is,  without  doubt,  a  sufficient  pcnrtion 
of  this  vanity  in  Uie  second  part  of  the 
volume  before  us.  We  shall  however 
fisrget,  •  as  far  as  may  be,  these  defects, 
and  proceed  to  give  an  abstract  of  the 
inteaesting  information  conveyed  to  us. 
There  are  nine  great  paths  leading 
firom  Coomassie,  namely,  the  Dwaldn, 
Aldm,  "Assin,  Warsaw,  Sauee,  Gaman, 
Daboia,  and  Sallagha.  We  must  re- 
fifrr  our  readers  to  what  is  said  con- 
ceminK  these  placeft;  as  the  account 
is  too  long  to  transcribe,  and  two  mi- 
nute to  abridge.  The  Ashantees 
call  all  the  slaves,  whom  they  bring 
down  to  the  water-side,  Dunkos ;  an 
epithet,  not  of  any  national  import,  but 
merely  synonymous  vri th  the  "  bar- 
barian" of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
Concerning  the  source  of  the  Niger, 
there  was  a  diffiarence  of  opinion  a« 


mong  the  Moors,  but  not  the  least 
notion  upon  the  subject  amongst  the 
negroes.  Mr  Bowdich  has  taken  very 
laudable  pains  upon  this  intricate  ques- 
tion, ana  has  compared  aU  ^e  ac- 
counts that  have  hitherto  been  pub* 
lished,  with  a  body  of  very  valuable 
local  information.  The  restut  appears 
to  be,  fVora  the  commonly  reported 
courses  of  these  rivers,  that  the  Niger 
ends  in  the  Nile,  the  Gambafoo  in  ttie 
Lahe  Caudee,  and  theOogooawai  in 
the  Congo. 

As  tl^  Ashantees  imagine,  that  to 
speak  of  the  death  of  a  fcnrmer  king  is 
a  crime  equal  to  that  of  enquiring  who 
would  be  the  successor  of  the  present ; 
and  as,  indeed,  it  is  made  c^tal  by 
the  law,  to  converse  of  either  the  one 
or  the  other,  it  is  no  leasdiffiouk  dian 
perilous  to  trace  the  history  of  such  a 
people.  According,  however,  to  com* 
mon  tradition,  the  Ashantees  emigrated 
firom  a  country  nearer  the  witenide. 
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and  waH^eedXng  die  Wtttem  latafl,  and 
two  lesser  powers,  fbuaded  the  present 
kingdcmi.     The  Asbantees  seem   to 
have  adopted  their  language^  which  ia 
xadically  difiere&t  from   that  of  the 
Fantecs.    When  Adakoo,  chief  of  the 
Braflfoes^  a  Fantee  natum,  consulted 
the  fetiflli  men  of  the  sanctuary,  near 
SoopiOQioo,  on  the  Aahantee  War,  they 
anawttied,  that  nothing  could  be  more 
ofienaive  to  the  fetich,  than  the  Fan- 
tees  pveventing  the  peaceable  inroad 
of  their  inland  nagnbours  with  the 
waterside,  because  they  were  formerly 
all  one  fiimily.    The  conduct  of  the 
later  anigration  of  the  Asbantees  is 
ascribed  to  Sai  Tootoo ;  who,  assisted 
by  other  leading  men  of  the  party, 
and  encouraged  by  superstitious  omens, 
Ibanded  Coomassie ;  and  was  present- 
ed with  the  stool,    (or   made  king) 
from  his  superior  (qualifications.    The 
Dwabin  monarchy  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  at  the  same  time  by  Boitinne, 
who  was  of  Uie  same  family  as  i»ai  Too- 
too, being  the. sons  of  sisters.    Boi- 
tinne  and  his  party  took  possession  of 
Dwabin,  the  laigest  of  the  aboriginal 
towns,  while  Sai  Tootoo  built  Coo- 
massie.   These  two  nations  have  main- 
tained a  common  interest  for  more  than 
a  poitury.    Such  a  league  preserved 
inviolably  by  two  rising  and  a^aoent 
powers,  and  the  discretion  of  making 
many  services,  jealousies,    and  dis- 
agreements subservient  to  one  general 
policy,  ia  a  moat  remarkable  circum- 
stance in  a  history  composed  of  wars, 
assassinations,  and  supcessions.    The 
Afihantee  government  (not  unlike  the 
English  government  in  India)  made 
the  chiefs  of  the  conquered  countries 
reside  in  Coomassie,  and  the  towns 
they  built  in  its  neighbourhood,  vest- 
ing them  with  titular  dignities ;  thus 
eondliating  them  by  continuing  them 
in  their  governments,  and  checking 
them,  by  exacdiig  Uieir  frequent  at* 
tendance  at  festivals  poUtically  instir 
tuted.     Military  command  seems  to 
have  been  the  sole  prerogative  of  Sai 
Tootoo ;  the  judicial  and  legislative 
power  of  the  king  being  controlled  by 
the  aristocracy  much  more  than  at 
present.    Sai  Apokoo,  brother  of  Sai 
Tootoo,  was  next  placed  on  the  stool, 

il7S0).  Had  there  been  no  brother, 
^e  sister's  son  would  have  been  the 
heir.  This  extraordinary  rule  of  suo- 
cesnon,  excluding  all  children  butthos^ 
of  a  sister,  is  founded  on  the  argu- 
ment,' that  if  the  wives  of  the  sons  ace 
Vol.  V. 
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ftithlesa,  the  hkwd  of  the  ftmiljii  en- 
tirely lost  in  the  offipring  ;  but  should 
the  dau^f^ters  deceive  their  huabands, 
it  is  still  preserved.  Apokoo  finished 
the  building  of  Coomassie.  He  was 
Stti^ceeded  by  his  brother  Sai  Aquissa, 
1741,  durinjg  whose  reign  the  king  c^ 
Akim,  desiring,  to  go  to  war  with  hii 
neighbours,  was  first  obliged  to  obtain 
permission  from  the  Ashantee  govern- 
ment, on  the  condition  of  yieldmg  half 
the  spoil.  As,  however,  little  waft 
gained  and  nothing  granted,  he  soon 
heard  of  Aquissa's  intentum  to  de-i 
mand  his  h^ ;  upon  which  he  sum- 
moned  his  ministers,  and  desired  to 
sacrifice  his  life  for  the  ^uiet  of  hia 
people.  His  ministers  lasiMed  on 
sharing  his  fate;  a  barrel  of  gun*, 
powder  being  brought  fiir  each  to  sit 
on,  they  drank  a  large  quantity  of 
nim,  and  blew  themMives  up  with 
the  fire  from  their  pipes.  We  much 
doubt  whether  the  ministers  of  Euro- 
pean kings  would  be  thus  devoted. 
In  1785,  Sai  Quamina  succeeded  hia 
grandfather  Sai  Cudjo.  During  this 
reign  the  Asbantees  invaded  Banda^ 
the  king  of  which  country^  Odrassee> 
seeing  that  he  must  inevitably  fidl  into 
the  enemy's  hands,  and  to  prevent  hiii 
head  being  found,  (the  concealment  of 
which  he  knew  would  disquiet  the  ene« 
my  and  solace  his  own  people, )  ordered, 
just  before  he  killed  himself,  a  woman 
to  be  sacrificed,  and  his  head  to  be  sewn 
up  within  her  body,  which  was  after- 
wards to  be  bmied  in  the^  heap  of  the 
slsin.  It  was,  however,  discovered  by 
means  of  bribes,  and  is  now  on  one  in 
the  king's  great  drums!!  He,SaiQa»* 
mina,  was  dethroned  by  the  intrigues 
of  his  mistress,  and  as  a  release  firom 
disgrace  and  poverty  implored  death  ; 
which  was  inflicted  (as  the  Uood  of 
the  royal  family  could  not  be  shed,  and 
as  he  could  not  be  privately  drowned 
in  the  sacred  river)  by  fixing  his  feet 
<m  the  ground,  bending  his  body 
backward,  with  a  prop  in  the  small  of 
his  back,  and  suspending  several  large 
teeth  of  iv<»7  from  a  noose  around  his 
neck,  whidi,  hanging  from  the  prop, 
strangled  him.  In  1799  Sai  Tootoo 
Quamina, .  the  present  king,  was  ele- 
vated to  the  stool,  being  then  about 
seventeen  years  of  age.  Sai  Tootoo  is 
considered  to  take  better  care  of  the 
treasury  than  any  of  his  predecessors. 
He  cautiously  extends  his  prerogative, 
and  takes  every  means  of  increasing 
the  number  of  secondary  captains,  by 
SQ 
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digniAtBg  the  jonng  men  Immgbi  ioqp 
afKMKtiiMpenoii.  The  kiog^li  {irhwte 
chomcler  is  very  amiablt ;  tlie  dbi^ 
dran  of  his  brotlierB-diflre  the  fondiMSs 
atad  indttlgenioe  which  endeer  him  to 
1^  own,  and  his  ftw  momente  of  re- 
creaition  are  the  livdiett  of  thein.  To 
lAresent  him  with  the  trifles  whidi  at* 
ttneted  his  notice  in  hb  visitt  to  the 
mission,  offended  him ;  as  be  seemed 
tothhik^  that  to  make  dashes  (pre- 
MMafs)  on  private  visits,  debssed  the 
motive  of  his  condeieension.  The 
]dng  is,  notwithsttfiding,  very  capri« 
dons,  Aough  his  humanity  is  ne- 
qoently  saperior  to  his  superstition 
atad  poiicv.  He  dismissed  the  mission 
twice,  with  an  ap<^9gy  for  not  piK>- 
ceeding  to  business;  confessing  the 
ftrst  time,  that  he  had  been  much  ir« 
ritoted,  alter  he  had  summoned  the 
mission,  and  had  not  as  yet  recovered 
his  calmness;  <he  hitter,  that  some 
agreeable  news  had  induced  him  to 
drink  mate  than  fitted  him  to  hear 
iinportant  pakvers.  In  his  judicial 
^dminiMraHon  a  lie  always  aggravated 
tihte  punishment,  and  truth  genetuUy 
e[ktenuated,^atid  somethnes  even  atoned 
Ibr  the  offence.  The  king's  manners 
^bre  a  hi^y  union  of  dignity  and  af- 
ibbflity.  He  speaks  moie  logieally 
^Mfi  most  of  his  ooundl,  and  &  very 
aitrewd  in  his  questions.  War,  legi»« 
biuret  ftnd  mechanism,  are  the  fi^ 
foiHiietc^csofhisecmvenatkm.  His 
great  ftak  is  ambitiou.  Th#mamis» 
of  the  higher  order  of  the  eaptains  are 
courteous  and  hospitable  in  private, 
ihou^  haughty  and  abrupt  in  puMic. 
nev  think  that  war  alone  aflBMs  lit 
^lisplBv  for  ability.  They  are  candid 
in  a<»nowledging  Uieir  defbats,  and 

Sst  to  the  counwe  of  an  enemy ;  but 
^  possess  little  humanity^,  and  are 
\ery  avaricious  and  oppressive.  The 
lower  order  of  the  people  are  ungrate- 
ifbl,  insolent,  and  licentious.  The  king 
repeat^y  said,  he  believed  them  to 
be  the  Worst  people  existing  except  the 
FSantees! 

The  king,  the  aristocracy,  (now  re- 
duced to  Ibur^)  and  ^e  assembly  of 
die  captains,  are  the  three  estates  of 
the  Ashantee  government.  The  ge- 
neral assembly  of  the  Caboceers  and 
captains  is  generally  summoned  to 
give  publicity  to  the  will  of  die  king 
and  tne  aristocracy,  and  to  provide  for 
its  observance.  The  king  is  heir  to 
the  gold  of  every  subject,  from  the 
bluest  to  the  lowest ;  and  his'majesty 
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cdntribotcs  to  the  Aaussd  eustam  of 
the  deofosed  Individual,  to  v|ditee  bin 
claim*  This  law,  however,  is  aom^ 
tfanes  anticipated  by  the  fii«|ier  pra« 
senting  his  children  with  larM  sums 
of  gold  just  before  hts  dea£»  The 
tfold,  buried  with  members  of  the  royal 
ftmily,  and  dtpoaited  with  their  bonen 
in  the  fetish  house  at  Banttina,  iaoi^ 
cred,  and  cannot  be  vsed  but  to  r«^ 
deem  the  capital  ftom  the  handa  ift  an 
enemy,  or  m  extreme  natlonel  dia-^ 
tiess.  To  be  convieted  of  cowardice 
id  death.  Interest  of  money  is  33}  per 
cent  Ibr  every  forty  days,  which  &ae- 
dmnpenied  after  the  first  period  by  a 
dash  of  liquor.  '  No  man  is  ^mniiAied 
fcr  killing  bis  own  slave,  but  he  is  te 
the  murder  of  his  w^  and  ddld.  If 
a  great  man  kills  his  equal  in  rank,  he 
is  generally  UlOwed  to  die  b^  his  ovm 
hands.  *  If  a  person  brings  a  frivolous 
pdaver  (or  action)  against  aaoAer,  he 
most  give  an  entetteinment  to  the  fi^ 
mOv  and  friends  of  the  acquitted.  R 
is  forbidden,  as  it  Was  by  Lyourgtts, 
to  praise  the  beauty  of  aiKither  man's 
wife.  None  but  a  captain  can  aell  bis 
wife,  cff  put  her  to  death  to  infidelity. 
The  good  treatment  of  daves  is  In 
itoroe  degree  provided  fiir  by  the  ]i-» 
berty  the^  have  of  traiiafenttig  them- 
selves to  any  freeman. 

There  is  a  superstition  fiunlfiarto 
every  native  of  these  parttf,  and  which 
is  indeed  the  source  of  their  rehgioaa 

rons.  The  tradition  is  this :— la 
banning  of  the  wm4d,  God 
ersated  dnee  white  and  three  Uadt 
men,  with  the  same  number  ot  wo- 
men ;  iand  that  they  might  not  have 
lesson  afterwards  to  complain,  he  gave 
them  their  choice  of  good  and  evO; 
A  krge  box  or  calabash  vras  set  on  the 
ground,  together  with  apiece  of  paper, 
eealed  up  on  one  side  of  it  God  gave 
the  bUuK  men  the  first  choice ;  who 
-took  a  box,  expecting  it  to  contain 
every  thing ;  but,  on  opening  it,  there 
apfNMied  only  a  piece  oi  gold,  a  piece 
in' iron,  and  several  other  metals,  of 
which  they  did  not  know  any  use. 
The  white  men  opening  the  paper, 
were  tM  every  thing,  God  left  die 
Uacks  in  the  bush,  )mt  conducted  the 
whites  to  the  waterside,  (ibr  all  ^s 
happenedin  Africa)  communicated  with 
them  every  night,  and  taught  them  to 
build  a  small  ship^  which  carried  Chem 
away  to  another  country,  whence  thev 
returned  afrer  a  long  period.  Wiu 
this  imaginary  oliettavkm  from  God,  nb 
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MaJnSL  tim  it  dhnimshes  their 
BuMf  ^  and  ^mObm,  but  tluit 
AilMty  b  a  dnil  and.  tHriria  atete  16 
thtttigorilgrofiiMaiiaiiA.  Tlit  kinga^ 
«flMaK*i>  and  iha  fai|^  daas^  ve 
briiATcd  to  dwell  with  the  anpeiiar 
Odly  after  dnih.  It  ia  wtlh  tfaia  intf 
pefltioii>  tfaA  1^  kin  ft  eatiam  nmi^ 
her  of  both  Ksee  at  ilineraK  to  aop^ 
OQQl^ny.tha  deeatod>  and  amMmifie 
kia  dbtinttioli.  The  i^ixfta  of  the 
inftrior  daaaea  am  thoai^t  to  inhabit 
the  hoaaea  of  the  Mah,  in  a  state  of 
indoftoM^,  aa  a  reean^penae  for.  the 
drudgery  of  their  fives.  Those  of  siii- 
perior  inadoill  ttid  CBperienoe  are  said 
to  be  a|i|Niliiled  giulrdiaiiB  sod  ad^ 
visess  to  those  i^ho  adoMmledge  the 
fetblL  Bqt  there  are  bad  as  w^  as 
l^^irita.  Tfaey.^ohdveilegiael^- 
ed  die  ftmenl  rites  of  their  fiuooily^ 
an  haolited  by  the  ahests  of  thoae 
whose  cmieB  mn  nouifiedy  ot  whoae 
arcmiiatailoaa  have  deprived  thedi  the 
luediatBOtt  of  the  finural  solemnity. 
Thero  aia  two  ordeta  of  Ibtiah  men. 
The  fitst  dssa  dweU  with  the  fetiah, 
wl»  haa  a  smaii  round  honae^  general 
hr  Imflt  at  a  diatsnce  ftom  the  town. 
They  fiieatkm  the  arade,  and  dire  its 
reaponaes.  The  other  daas  mfic  with 
thepeople^.andafe  treated  nmdi  like 
fertano*ldfara  or  canjuaoia  in  Eurcoa. 
She  hlaA  art  of  dieae  fiOowa  conaiate 
in  knotling  and  dividing  behind  the 
bfldL  seaatal  stauqpa  and  sfareda  of  lea^ 
ibet^  Half  theofibringstothefttidi 
ate  ptelended  fee  ha  thrown  into  the 
liver,  die.  other  half  bekmgs  to  the 
ptieatB.  In  Adiantee  there  ia  not  a 
oaBUBon  fetnh  dttr>  aa  cm  the  eoast» 
where  Tuesday  is  kept  fiee  bodi  flrem 
daluac  and  worldag  in  phmtatiana. 
uimrent  naniiiea  soienunae  lusieieuv 
dqra  of  the  wed[>  hy  wesiiiw  white 
doths,  Awtahiiwg  ftem  paim  wine  and 
iaboMT^  aa  they  da  on  dieir  birdl-daey. 
The  khq^s  nmfly  keep  tnesdav  as 
dttir  fttish  day.  The  Adianteea  nave 
ate  tieir  Aad  and  Neftati  The 
any  beads  ane  held  in  gveat  venera-^ 
tte*  The  nadvea  bdieve  dutt  idien 
iheae  beada  are  bmied  in  aand,  they 
not  only  groWj^  hntlireed;  when.di^ 
dtinky  dley  apdl  some  of  the  liquor  on 
«e  groondy  aa  an  offisriiK  to  dn 
ftHrii ;  and  when  they  rise  from  diefr 
8satB»  dicir  attendants  instandy  hiy 
tbem  on  their  sides^  to  prevent  the 
devil  (whom  they  repiesent  to  be 
ithilej  from  dipping  into  their  maa* 
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lar'a  place*.  Nddier  die  Adiantee 
nor  their  ndghboura  have  any  tradition 
of  a  dduge.  Over  this  ignorant  and 
cndnlons  people  the  Moor8>  resident 
amongst  tnem^  seem  to  exerdse  a 
most  powerfid  and  hierative  influence 
A  fetiah  of  a  few  lines  ftom  a  Moor> 
Mpds  the  Adiantees  to  the  meat  d«r* 
ing  enterpriacs.  They  firmly  believe 
it  ospabk  of  rendering  them  invind- 
hie  in  war^  and  averting  every  evil  but 
aidoieBB  and  natural  death.  The  fee 
Ibr  a  small  scrap  of  this  nonsetise  is 
BIX  adde»«-4hirty  diiHings.  A  sheet 
flf  paper  would  sappoit  an  inftrior 
Moor  at  Coomtsde  fir  a  montk !  Hie 
Moors  say»  that  Moses  spdce  Uke  Qod, 
that  Abraham  was  the  friend  of  God, 
that  Jesus  was  the  spirit  of  God^  hot 
•durt  Mahomet  was  the  best  hdoved  df 
God.  Moses,  they  add,  wrote  Taurft- 
too,  David  Taboure,  Jestu,  Linghed, 
and  Mahomet,  all  the  Koran.  They  are 
aoonstomed  to  augur  firom  die  sacrifioe 
4£  sheep,  with  vmidi  the  king  siq^ 
plied  than  dmndandy ;  and,  except- 
ing those  who  had  mine  a  pilgrimagfe 
to  Meeoa,  of  "wb&A,  they  told  wonder- 
ltd  tale^  did  not  hedtate  mingling  the 
auperstitiOnB  of  the  natives  with  their 
own,  dther  for  their  profit  or  their 
safefjr.  Ihey  are  also  tolenbly  expert 
^in  trick8ofl<»erdemBin:  which,  donbl- 
Jesa,  woold  nave  no  slight  advantsge 
in  aicUng  and  confirming  their  myatt- 
cal  absurdities,  and  gainful  qnackuiea. 
The  Yam  custom  ia  annnd,  and  is 
bdd  Just  at  die  maturity  of  that  vege- 
taMo.  This  is  their  aTeatest  natkmal 
aolemni^.  We  have  aueady  tnmsctfb- 
ed  Mr  bowdich's  account  of  thero- 
ceptkm  given  to  the  nuMon.  1^ 
same  poi^,  thoogh  with  some  no- 
vdtieS)  distfaqpiislied  the  first  day  of 
the  Yam  coatom.  We  hav«  not  room 
to  describe  at  length  diis  modey  soene 
of  ridicukms  pande  nd  horrid  crudty. 
And,  after  all,  pothaps  it  would  not 
be  very  eoy  to  give  a  good  pictute  of 
sudi  a  rabbfe  rout.  To  such  of  our 
leaden  as  are  intereeted,  we  muat  re- 
Ar  to  the  vohme  itadf,  where  this 
pandemoniuni  is  ittttstrated  by  aprint, 
which  has  of  lale  been  the  most  pro- 
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minent  attraetkm  in  all  our  bookaeU 
lors  windows.  About  a  hundred  pei« 
oN»,  moady  eulpritSrare  generally  aa« 
orificed  at  difitoent  parts  of  the  town 
at  diis  eoaiDm.  Seveiai  alavaa  wero 
idao  aacriflced  at  Bantama^  over  a  laifs 
hiass  pan ;  thdr  Uood  ming^ina  widi 
tlte  miooa  vasetabb  and  aniiittai  mat« 
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ter  within  (f(«sh  and  putrifled)  to  com- 
plete the  charm,  and  to  produce  inyin- 
dble  fetiBh !  All  the  chiefs  kill  several 
elayes^  that  their  blood  may  flow  into 
the  hole  whence  the  3ram  is  taken. 
The  royal  ornaments  ore  melted  down 
every  yam  custom,  and  fashioned  into 
patteilis  as  novel  as  possible.  The  de- 
cease of  a  person  is  announced  by  a 
discharge  of  musketry,  proportional  to 
his  rank. or  the  wealth  of  nis  fiunily. 
In  an  instant,  all  the  slaves  rush  from 
the  house,  hoping  to  escape.  One  or 
more,  however,  are  always  sacrificed 
at  the  door  of  the  house!  At  one  of 
ihf  se  inhuman  butdieries,  the  execu- 
.tioners  wrangled  and  struggled  fbr  the 
^oe ;  the  nght  hand  of  the  victim 
was  lopped  off,  and  the  sawing  of  his 
head  was  most  cruelly,  if  not  wil- 
fblly  prolonged.  Twelve  more  were 
then  dragged  forward  to  undeigo  the 
saine  fiite.  On  the  death  of  a  king, 
his  brother's  sons  and  nephews,  afiect- 
ing  iasanity,  fire  among  the  crowd. 
Ko  rank  is  safe.  The  kings  ocras 
(fiivourite  sLives,  generally,  ami  some 
of  them  relatives,  and  men  of  rank) 
•re  all  murdered  on  his  tomb,  with 
women  in  abundance.  The  custom 
&r  Sai  Quamina  was  repeated  weekly 
fbr  three  months  ;  and  each  time  two 
•hundred  slaves  wrre  sacrificd.  But 
.the  custom  for  the  king's  mother  is 
still  more  terribly  celebrated.  The 
.long  himself  devoted  3000  victims  ! 
The  large  towns  furnished  100 
victims  each,  and  most  of  the 
smaller  ones  ten.  Human  sacrifioos 
•are  also  fluently  made  to  w^ter 
the  graves  of  the  kings.  Though 
the  law  alk>ws  the  king  SS33  wives, 
a  number  carefully  kept  up,  his 
m^esty  had  seldom  more  than  six 
resident  with  him.  Many  of  them 
reside  in  seclusion  at  the  king's  palsr 
.ces,  and  the  remainder  in  two  streets 
of  the  capital  exclusively.  They  are 
said  to  live  as  daintily  as  the  king 
himself.  The  king  has  a  small  troop 
of  boys  who  carry  the  feti^  bows  and 
arrows,  and  are  licensed  plunderers. 
Whatever  thev  can  steal  is  faur  game. 
.They  are,  with  the  Ashantees  in  ge- 
.neral,  admirable  mimics.  The  kmg 
has  a  buflKwn,  whose  movements  were 
as  irresistibly  comic  as  those  of  Grim- 
aldi.  The  king's  weights  are  one 
third  heavier  than  the  current  weights 
of  the  country,  a  source  of  emdument 
to  his  household.  When  the  king 
sends  an  ambsasador,  he  enriches  the 
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splendour  and  attiiv  of  his  suite  as 
much  as  possible;  but  there  is  als» 
attached  to  the  embassy  a  mean  shvewd 
boy,'  ss  a  kind' of  spy  on  the  wtela 
proceeding.  It  is  a  pnetioe  of  the 
King  to  consign  sums  of  gold  to  Htm 
care  of  rising  captains,  widiout  re- 
quiring the  same  fbr  two  or  three 
yean,  at  the  end  of  whidi  time,  how- 
ever, he  expects  the  money  to  be  re- 
stored. If  no  advantage  has  beeo 
made  of  it,  the  person  is  thought  too 
paltry  fyr  farther  elevation.  Apokoo, 
keeper  of  the  royal  treasures,  holds  a 
kind  of  excheauer  court  at  his  house 
daily,  to  dedae  all  cases  rehtive  to 
revenue.  In  all  public  trials,  the 
charges  are  preferred  agunst  the  cri- 
minal by  the  king's  linguists  ;  the  ac- 
cused is  alvrays  neard  fUly,  and  is 
obliged  either  to  commit  or  exculpate 
himself  on  every  point.  The  oatiis 
are  various  ;-^at  oy  the  king's  fool 
is  not  considered  decisive,  as  perjury 
to  this  oath  is  ooramutable  by  fine. 
Those  "  by  the  king's  father"  are  held 
binding,  and  still  more  so  those  made 
"  by  Cormantee  and  Saturday."  The 
army  is  prohibited,  during  tne  active 
parts  of  a  campaign,  fh>ra  aU  fbod  but 
meal,  which  each  man  carries  in  a 
small  bag  at  his  side,  and'  mixes  in  his 
hands  with  the  firet  water  he  oemes 
to.  This  is  to  prevent  cookmg  fires 
fVom  betraying  tneir  position.  Tfa^ 
also  chew  the  boossee  or  gooroo  nut. 
The  Asbintee  army  very  fluently 
consists  merely  of  tributaries  and  al- 
lies, though  commanded  by  Ashantee 
captains.  Two  divisions  m  the  armv 
are  rarely  allowed  to  go  the  same  path 
or  march,  lest  the  supplies  should  §uL 
Iniknts  are  fineqnently  married  to  in* 
fants,  and  often  to  elderly  men,  for 
the  connexion  of*  families.  Ilieir 
principal  games  are  worn,  (which  Mx 
Bowdich  says  he  could  not  under- 
stand), and  drafto,  which  both  moora 
and  negroes  play  well  and  constantly. 
The  Ashantees  show  considerable 
skill  in  constructing  their  houses. 
They  do  not  appear  to  use  stone,  but 
frame  or:  wicker  work,  neatly  pla&« 
tered.  Arcades  and  piazaas  are  com- 
mon. Thero  are  certain  points  whera 
some  Europeans  might  cc^y  them  with 
advantage,  as  their  houses  are  always 
"  nice  and  cleanly."  Mr  fiowdieh 
has  given  a  number  of  drawings  of 
their  houses,  which  are  very  neatly 
executed,  and  which  affiird  a  favour- 
Able  proof  of  Ashantee  architectuicw 
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ISie  king  if»  ymj  Amd  €i  wftrifng  to 
a  ign^ecx,  which  hededared  he  would 
cany  lata  efleot  directly  the  Gsmaii 
nv  WIS  over.  This  ww,  to  build  a 
houae  tehia  own  immediate leaidence, 
iQoftd  with  fansa  pana,  beateii  into 
flat  aarflKea,  and  laid  over  an  iyory 
fianie^wgi^  i^>pearing  within.  The 
windows  and  doora  are  to  be  caaed  in 
goldy  ttid  the  door  poeta  and  pillarB 
are  to.be  of  ivory.  He  meditetea  alao 
great  improvementa  in  his  cq>itaL 
^tht  Aimmt^  loom  is  precisely  the 
English  one.  Their  doths  are  irary 
fine  and  brilliant—their  patterns  are 
painted  wiih  a  fowl's  ftather,  with 
mudi  taate  and  regularitv.  They  ex- 
oef  likeime  in  pottery :  the  day  is  Ve- 
ry fine,  polished  (after  baking)  by 
firidkin,  uid  the  grooves  of  the  pat« 
tema  are  filled  up  with  chalk.  The 
natives  are  also  tcderably  skilfiil  in 
goldsmiths  work;,  they  have,  how- 
ever, no  idea  of  making  iron  finom  ore, 
aa  their  inteiior  neighbours  do.  They 
tan  leatltfT,  and  work  well  in  carpen* 
try.  Their  sanko  or  guitar  is  neatly 
made,  and  the.  chasteness  and  Etrus- 
can duoacter  4>f  the  carving  is  very 
ennKriaing.  The  surface  of  the  wood 
is  mat  charred  in  the  fire,  and  then 
carved  deep  enough  to  disdoae  the 
origmal  white  in  the  strqpes  of  the  oat- 
lent.  Very  good  spedmens  of  tndr 
handicraft  wese  btonght  away  by  Mr 
Bowdich,  and  have  since  been  deposit- 
ed in  the  British  museum.  We  have 
not  aa  yet  been  able  to  aee  them. 
.  As.  to  the  climate  of  Ashantee,  it 
sppeaia  that,  during  the  first  two 
months,  May  and  June,  it  rained 
about  one  diud  of  the  time ;  throogh- 
ottl  July  and  August  it  rained  nearly 
half,  and  abrupt  tornadoes  were  fVe- 
qnent  in  the  evening.  The  heaviest 
rsins  fell  firom  the  latter  end  of  Sep- 
tember to  the  beginning  of  Novembo'. 
The  population  of  Aahantee  is  esti- 
mated at  one  million.  The  men  are 
well  made,  but  not  so  muscular  aa  the 
Fantees;  the  women  are  generslly 
handsomer.  Both  men  and  women 
are  particularly  deanly  in  their  per- 
sons, and  their  clothes  are  scrupulous- 
ly so. 

l*he  food  of  the  higher  orders  is 
chiefly  soup  of  dried  fidi,  fowls,  beef 
or  mutton,  and  ground  nuts  stewed  in 
blood.  The  poorer  classes  make  their 
soups  of  dried  deer,  monkeys'  fiesh, 
and  the  pdts  of  skins.    Besides  palm« 


wine,  they  have  a  dridc  mado  9nm 
dried  com,  called  Ktto. 
-  The  revenue  arises  fh>m  various 
sources; — ^thegold  dust <tf  all decessed 
and  dimaoed  sulijeets ;  a  tax  in  gold 
upon  all  the  slaves  purchased  for  die 
coBst ;  a  tax  upon  the  dephant-hunt* 
era;  the  washings  of  the  small  pits  in 
Sola>,  yielding  sometimes  700,  some- 
times 9000  oz.  per  month ;  a  tax  upon 
every  chief  increasing  his  gold  oma^ 
menta:  also  the  tributes  paid  by  de- 
pendent statea.  Coomassie  is  built 
upon  the  side  of  a  large  rocky  hill  of 
iron  stone.  It  is  an  ohkmg,  en  nearly 
fimr  miles  in  drcumfbrenoe.  Four  of 
the  prindpal  streets  are  hslf  a  mile 
long,  and  firom  fifty  to  a  hundred  yards 
wide:  they  have  all  a  name,  and  a 
prindpd  captain  resides  in  each.  The 
street  m  whidi  the  mission  resided  was 
called  Osamarandiduiim,  meaning  li« 
terally,  ''  With  1000  muskets  you 
could  not  fight  those  who  live  there.'* 
The  palace  is  situated  in  a  long  and 
wide  street  running  through  the  mid- 
dle of  the  town.  There  are  about 
twenty-aeven  streets  in  alL  The  cat- 
tle in  Ashsntee  are  as  large  as  the  £ng« 
lish.  The  sheep  are  hairy ;  thehoi«ea 
are  small,  and  like  half-bred  galloways, 
with  large  heads  and  lathy  legs.  The 
Ashantees  are  bad  horsemen.  Some- 
of  the  Moors  ride  on  bullocks,  with  a 
ring  through  thdr  nose.  They  use  no 
implement  but  the  hoe.  They  have 
two  crops  of  com  a-jrear,  plant  yams 
at  Christmas,  and  dig  them  early  in 
September.  The  oranges  sre  liuge, 
and  of  exquisite  flavour.  The  castor 
oil  rises  to  a  large  tree.  The  cotton 
plant  is  very  common,  but  little  culti- 
vated. The  usual  African  animals  and 
birds  are  fbund  in  these  parts.  The 
currency  of  Ashantee  is  sold  dust. 
They  are  not  a  commercial  people; 
they  have  no  idea  of  purchasing  arti- 
des  beyond  their  own  consumption. 
The  chiefs  consider  trade  as  bnieath 
their  attention,  and  as  likely  to  divert 
the  genius  and  ambition  of  the  people 
from  war.  When  Mr  Bowdich  urged 
the  policy  of  dsaring  the  ground, 
forming  plantations,  and  otherwise  en- 
couraging and  extending  trade,  they 
replied,  that  the  Gooroo  nut  (very 
much  priaed  amongat  thein)  grows 
spontaneously ;  that  salt  waa  brought 
to  the  fh>ntier  by  poorer  nationa,  and 
sold  for  very  little,  without  the  trouble 
of  fetching  it.     The  Ashantees  will 
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n«rdia«e  no  Icbftcoo  but  the  Portu- 
guese, a  serioiiB  obBtade  to  fingliatt 
eomtnerce.  A  OMnre  sad  and  fatal  ob- 
stacle n  ^e  dave  trade,  which  ia  oon^ 
Hfiued  to  ihk  hour  iinder  the  Spanish 
fli^.  It  fiKrtned  the  moat  stubborn 
impedjx&ent  to  the  oljects  of  the  mia* 
siOD^  as  alayin^  ia  the  maivt  trade  of 
the  natives ;  bolig  at  onoe  the  noat 
indofent  and  lucrative^  the  English 
have  oeated  the  strongest  prejudice 
against  diemselves  bj  their  oppositkHi 
to  this  barbaioiis  tniffie.  One  thou- 
(tend  sUves  left  Aahadtee  for  two  Spa** 
jMl  schooners,  or  Atoericans  under 
that  fl^  during  the  stay  (if  the  nsN 
si0n  there.* 

In  the  chaptto  entitled ''  Language/* 
Mr  Bowdich  has  entered  rather  mi* 
Butely  iuto  that  of  Aahantee  alid  its 
Depmendes,  and  has  mani^^  by 
the  help  of  Home  Tooke's  Drrersiona 
of  Purkr,  and  Jones'  Greek  Grammar  ^ 
to  a^frd  some  kind  of  analogy  of  these 
harberous  tongues  with  time  ^  the 
dvOized  world.  We  should,  howerer, 
be  indined  to  eoi\jecture,  that  this 
show  of  Aftican  lore  is  very  gratuitous; 
an  unknown  barbarous  language,  with' 
Cfut  local  or  written  asaiatance,  is  not 
to  be  aoqubed  in  a  few  montfls :  and 
the  uncaUed-fiur  ^^amtfi^heredisiday- 
ed  atrengthoM  om'  dottbtaof  Mr  fiow« 
di^*s  proficiency  on  the  suljeet.  The 
Aahantees  ^nerally  use  v^ement  gee- 
tare  in  Uieir  redtative  mode  of  apoik- 
ing:  their  action  is  exuberant,  but 
graoefiiL  They  are  frequently  obliged 
to  vary  the  tone  in  pronouncing  a  word, 
which  has  nxve  than  One  meuiing. 
l%ey  have  no  expression  short  of, 
"  You  are  a  liar ;"  and  the  king  was 
surprised  on  being  told  that  the  £ng« 
lidi  made  a  great  diflference  between  a 
mistake  and  a  lie ;  he  said  "  the  truth 
was  not  spoken  in  dther  case,  and 
therefore  it  Was  the  same  thing."  Like 
the  American  kngua^,  those  of  this 
part  of  Africa  are  higUy  picturesque 
and  hyperbolical.  The  Aoeraa,  inaCesd 
of  Good  night,  say,  "  Sleep  till  the 
fighting  of  the  world."  One  of  their 
imprecations  against  their  enemiea  is, 
'*  May  their  hiding*|ilace  be  our  flute," 
that  is,  our  play  dung.  When  they 
speak  of  a  man  imposing  on  them,  they 
say,  "  He  turned  the  backs  of  our 
heads  into  our  mouths." 

The  wildnraaie  of  thia  people  is  de* 
Bcribed  by  Mr  Bowdidi  as  sweet  ahd 
animated.  Their  instruments  are  a 
kind  of  violin  called  the  Sanko,  the 
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homjmfioQf  dcphanti^  toski^  ttdati 
haatrameht  like  the  biigptpej  with 
other  inferior  instnun^ts,  sndi  as 
dr«ni%caata]iet^  gMagongik  flatstieks» 
rattleiy  and  eVen  oldhfasB  bona.  M 
some  of  these  native  nbtes  oavd  ben 
set  to  music,  we  hivte  heard  the  whA 
u^iidi  Mr  Bowdich  has  frurnishod  i^^ 
cd  upon  the  .piano  forte.  Whaaefifaot 
they  may  have  when  alxxnnpanaad  #itli 
wUrda  and  gcatnrto,  we  kiidw  obt,.  hot 
We  can  seatcdy  discoree  ia  them  any 
harmony  at  all  worthy  of  the  name  of 
tone. 

The  chapter  on  the  Materia  Mediat 
and  Botany  of  Ashantee,  waa  frffuab* 
ed  by  Mr  Suigcofa  TedUa,  who  foU  m 
victim  to  dysentery,  eau^t  during  hia 
attendanee  on  the  miasidh.  A  l&t  of 
thirty*aeven  plants,  used  aa  medidnea 
by  the  Ashantceay  is  aSfarded,  whtdt 
our  contracted  limita  forbid  ua  to.tcaiM 
scribe.  The  moat  common  diseaaea  in 
the  Ashantaa  ooontry  are  the  husi^ 
yaws,  itch,  soaldheada,  and  colic.  Whes 
a  fracture  of  the  leg  or  arm  happens^ 
the  part  ia  rubbed  wifli  a  aoft  apede* 
of  graas  and  aafan  oil,  and  the  limb 
bound  iq^  wito  ^nta^  The  natirsn 
Were  very  eager  to  recdVe,.  ahd  venr 
graUfol  m  aeidiowledging,  Mr  TtodBe^ 


Mr  Hutdiiaoli,  in  hia  Jbuxnal  aU* 
tached  to  Mr  Bowdidi's  aeeount,.  baa 
thlscurioQainformatJDB.  AnddMaot 
from  Jenne  related,  unadced,  thiit  wfaola 
he  waa  at  Asioaideroe  (Alexandria) 
twenty*aix  yeara  ago,  he  aawa  fi|^t  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Nile  between  sh^, 
and  that  one  of  them  waa  blown  w»  m 
the  air.  This  must  have  been  the  naa* 
tie  fought  by  Lord  Ndaon,  altbong^ 
there  is  a  mistake  in  the  di^  of  seven 
yesrs.  He  sozdy  could  not  invcnl 
sudi  a  sterr.  A  seal  waa  diewn  him 
of  Pbmpeya  Ffllar,  whidi  he  aaift  ha 
knew.  He  had  travelled  from  Jenne 
to  maaser  on  a  joma  (camd,)  and 
drew  a  map  of  the  Qimila  (NigeO 
from  its  aonroe  to  ite  emptying  itacif 
into  the  sea  at  Akzandria.  When  he 
waa  told  of  the  conjectures  that  dna 
great  river  of  Africa  emptied  itsdf  into 
a  large  lake,  he  laughed  at  such  an 
idea.  '^  God,  aav  they,  made  all  riv-b 
ers  to  run  to  the  sea,  you  toy  that 
smdl  rivers  go  there.  The  QuoUa  ia 
the  largest  river  in  the  worid,  and  why 
should  t^  not  go  there  also?"  The 
Quolla  is  deocribed  aa  five  miles  in 
breadth,  with  a  rocky  channd,  and 
high  rugged  banks.— 'Inoculation  for 
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I  fax,  Mr  Hntc3iU0ii  infonns 
pnetiaed  at  Ashantee.  Tlie 
I  eonliiHietlHit  a  few  days,  and 
melT  aay  pcnDn  dies  of  it.  We  do 
not  nifliir  that  any  tiiiiig  of  unport* 
aaoe  or  intoteat  ia  to  be  gleaned  ftmn 
Mr .  HmdhuoD'a  diary  beyond  thia« 
Heiiei^entlyaipMiip;  andinread- 
iqg  bla  journal  we  bave  been  atronf^y 
nmiiAd  of  Mr  Campbell'g  Traveb  in 
SombamiiHea;  ftbanwbicb^wefaave 
aaldain  read  a  move  ganmloiia  or  ieaa 
juatRietnre  parforiiianee. 

T!ka  wmak  in  wbieb  Mr  Bowdich 
took  bia  paaauie  to  fing^d^  baving 
been  duvfeMQ  to  trade  in  the  riyer 
Gaboon*  wbich  ia  immediately  on  the 
Ude;  ''  I  diferted/'  be  adda,  "^  a  te« 
diooa  dday  of  seven  weeka,  b^  yiaiting 
NaangD,  a  town  bbont  fifty  muea  fbom 
t|^  manlli  of  the  river,  wbore  I  od** 
lecftad  geogtapbioal  aeeoonta  of  the  in** 
Icriac  ^^  aeveral  intelligent  traders 
aadnttmefoua  abves  ftom  diflfetent 
eodntriefc  I  hare  added  diia  oompi* 
ladmi^  wUb  a  frw  noticea  oi  the  cna^ 
tonaa  and  inodnctiona  of  this  ruder 
part  of  Aftiea." 

Kmga  are  nnmeious  in  Gaboon^ 
tbobgb  acaroely  equad  to  the  petty  ca^ 
boesanof  Fantee.  The  greateat  tn« 
der,  or  ricbcat  man  of  everv  Tillage, 
aaanmcs  ibe  title,  thoogh  be  frequent- 
ly aofoa  graaa  indignitifia  ftoin  bia 
tnikieatM^  whom  be  baa  not  the  power 
l»  pnniah.  Tbe  king  of  Naango 
•aema  of  aeknowledged  superiority, 
«id  la  known  to  the  tradera  hf  the 
nanie  of  King  Charge.  AH  children 
dare  the  property  of  the  ikther  in 
equal  proportiona,  except  the  eldeat 
aoii,  who  has  about  bidf  aamuch  agun 
aa  any  other.  They  aaaured  Mr  Bow* 
diflh,  thilt  they  never  made  human 
aaoificea.  A  roan  of  oonsequenoe 
never  drinka  before  bia  inferiors,  be^ 
lieving,  that  at  this  moment  only  bis 
enemies  have  the  power  of  impoau^  a 
spell  on  his  faculties.  When  a  man 
mes^  the  door  of  his  house  is  kept 
shut  seven  days.  "  I  could  not  dis- 
cover," says  Mr  Bowdich,  ''  amongst 
the  natives,  any  distinct  ideas  of  we 
creation  or  of  a  fiiture  life."  They 
boweyer  believe  implicitly  in  the  su- 
perior fetish  of  individuals,  from  Sap- 
pidab  and  other  countries  in  the  in- 
terior. Naango  consists  of  one  street, 
wide,  regular,  and  clean.  The  houses 
are  very  neatly  constructed.  The 
ma&nera  of  the  superiots   are  very 
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pleaaing  and  heritable,  and  fiurope^' 
ana  mav  reside  amongst  them  not  on-* 
hr  with  aafety,  but  with  comfort. 
The  town  doea  not  contain  above  500 
inbabitanta;  and  die  dimate,  fiom 
the  prevalence  of  sickness,  must  bo 
unhealthy.  The  Empoongwa  seems 
the  softest  nc^gro  language.  They  do 
not  poeaeaa  a  aingle  mann&ctmre,  hot 
d^nd  entirely  upon  the  superior 
skOl  of  thesr  inland  neighbours,  and 
the  supplies  of  the  shipping.  The 
African  ourang-outan  is  found  here. 
It  baa  the  cry,  visage,  and  action  of  a 
very  old  man.  Their  death  is  aece- 
len^  by  their  observing  the  na- 
tives carry  heavy  burdens  tbrough  the 
fbreat,  upon  which  they  tear  off  the 
Isrgeat  brvndiea  fl-om  the  trees,  and 
accumulate  a  weight  (sometimes  of 
elephants'  teeth)  disproportioned  to 
their  strength,  which  they  carry  till 
fatigue  and  hunger  exbauat  tnem. 
They  are  alao  aaid  to  build  bouses,  in 
imitation  of  the  natives,  and  sleep 
outside  or  on  the  roof  of  it,  and  aJso 
to  carry  about  their  infant  dead,  close- 
ly nieMed  to  them,  until  they  putrify 
and  drop  away.  The  larger  birda  an 
the  creeks  were  uncommon,  if  not  un* 
known.  Pelicans  and  cameliona  a^ 
bounded,  llie  tobacco  grows  sponta- 
neously. The  Portuguese  probably 
have  introduced  it  into  Gaboon.  The 
natives  here,  as  weU  as  elsewhere,  in 
dieae  parts,  have  a  number  of  fetiab 
planta.  The  vegetable  butter  brought 
to  the  Asbantee  market  is  here  weQ 
known  by  the  name  of  Onoongoo ;  i| 
is  a  large  tree,  and  the  nuts  are  eik> 
dosed  in  a  round  red  pod,  containing 
firom  four  to  six.  The  nut  is  first 
boiled,  and  the  oil  or  butter  after- 
wards expressed.  It  tasted  quite  as 
good  as  firedi  butter  before  any  salt  ia 
added,  and  the  meat  fried  in  it  is  very 
relishing.  Three  Portuguese,  one 
French,  and  two  large  Spanish  shipe 
entered  the  riv»  during  Mr  Bowdich'a 
stay,  and  the  master  of  a  Liverpool 
vessel  assured  him  that  he  had  fallen 
in  with  twenty-two  ships  between  Gar- 
boon  and  the  Congo* 

In  the  last  chapter  Mr  Bowdich  of- 
fers some  suggestions  for  future  mis- 
sions to  the  interior  of  Africa.  He 
very  clearly  intimates  his  own  profi- 
dency  for  the  management  of  his  pro- 
posed plans.  He  recommends  tnree 
missions,  one  to  Dagwumba,  a  second 
to  Wauwaw,  and  the  third  to  Ogooa- 
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wai ;  the  whole  of  which^  he  adds^ 
would  not .  cost  above  a  thousand 
pouriOs  judiciously  expended  in  Eng- 
land. ''Three  respectaUe  establish- 
ments, also,  one  at  Cape  Coast  Castle, 
one  at  Accra,  and  one  at  Sucoondee, 
(if  Axim  oould  not  be  purchased), 
with  an  allowance  of  £1000  a-year, 
for  a  progress  into  the  interim  (bene- 
fidal  to  commerce,'  sdenoe,  and  hu- 
manity), would  be  productive  of  fame 
and  honour,  and  probably  of  wealth, 
to  our  nation."  We  have  only  lime 
to  enumerate  the  contents  of  the  ap« 
pendix.  It  contains  the  <»igin  and 
Iiistory  of  the  Ashantee  war,  extracted 
firmn  Mr  Meredith's  account  of  the  Gold 
Coast — translations  of  a  manuscript, 
descriptive  of  Mr  Park's  death— routes 
— coursies  of  the  Niger,  or  Qualla,  by 
difierent  Moors— reptiles— Mr  Ted- 
lie's  and  Mr  Hutchison's  account  of 
the  thermometer—- the  numerals  of 
thirty-one  natidns,  which,  (with  the 
exception  of  three,  the  Fantee,  the 
<A6crai  and  the  fiomoo,)  have  never 
been  reported  be&re. 

We  should  most  willingly  make 
some  extracts  ftom  these  cunous  pa- 
pers, but  we  cannot  affinrd  fur^er 
room  for  an  article  which  has  already 
greatly  transgressed  its  limits.  We 
fnust  therefore  refer  our  readers  to 
the  volume  itself. 

It  is  true,  that  we  have  very  unre* 
servedly  given  an  opinion  of  Mr  Bow- 
dich's"  treatment  of  Mr  James,  and 
also  of  his  own  pretensions.  It  is  but 
justice  to  add,  that  we  think  no  little 
praise  is  due  to  his  talent,  perse- 
verance, and  industry.  The  otdlec- 
tion  of  so  much  information  is  in  it- 
self a  very  laudable  undertaking, 
whatever  the  kdc  may  be  of  skill  to 
arran^,  or  ianguage  to  convey  it.  We 
have  indeed  our  suspicions,  that  many 
of  his  statements  mil  be  found  incor- 
rect ;  but  still,  after  every  abatement, 
enough  will  remain  to  dass  his  volume 

Ebhata — Page  18d,  2d  column,  13th  line  from  bottom,  for  "  amicable*'  read  "  o?- 
■tiflWc."    Page  181,  fim  colmnn,  "  Caurasne^*  read  "  Coomasrie;'*  26th  line  ftom  bot- 
tom, ibr  "  /nto"  read  "  Inta ;"  2d  line  from  bottom,  for  "  arch'*  read  "  ami." 
182,  2d  cdum,  line  20  from  bottom,  for  ••  Ri^''  read  "  RUey.'* 


among  ihe  fhDest  eoooants  of  Weetem 
AfHca. 

No  nation  of  this  boondksB  ^oon^. 
tinent  seems  to  oiler  mate  fadHtieB 
towards  European  intercouTBey  than 
that  of  Ashantee.  Swarms  of  adven* 
tnrers  will  doubtless  flodc  thither,  in 
defiance  of  every  haiard.  In  these 
dajrs  of  trading  speculatioii,  and  sec*, 
tarian  proselytisra,  numbers  are  ever 
on  the  wing,  to  hail  the  first  invita^ 
tion  fbr  the  fVirtherance  of  their  views. 
We  confess  frankly,  we  expect  as 
little  benefit  from  the  avarietous  met* 
chant,  as  we  do  from  the  visbnary 
fiinatic.  If  any  good  can  be  done  a- 
mong  these  people,  we  look  for  it  in 
the  pious  patient  tempers,  and;  the 
useftd  practical  labonia  of  the  MorA« 
vian  misdonaries.  They  have  auo^ 
oeeded  admirably  and  inoonfeestibly 
among  the  Hottentots  of  Southern^ 
and  why  not  among  the  .  nattvea  of 
Western  Africa?  We  therefore  mott 
earnestly  and  sincerely  trust,  thaf 
the  attention  cfi  the  directors  of  this 
valuable  institution  may  be  turned  to 
Ashantee :-— and  Uiat  ^verv .  nosaiUe 
encouragement  will  be  a£foraed  to* 
wards  enabling  them  to  carry  their 
superior  and  approved  pbois  of  oonveiw 
sion  and  dvihsation,  to  these  inviting 
though  hitherto  neglected  shores. 
Scientific  discoveries  are  most  imixnw 
tant,  and  cannot  be  too  hi^ly  valued 
or  rewarded;  nor  should  eommeroe 
be  disregarded;  but  as  christians  we 
surely  fiul  lamentably  short  of  our 
responsible  duties>  if  we  do  not,  with 
our  ardour  for  discovery  or  emolu- 
ment, unite  our  best  endeavours  to 
extend  the  philanthropy  and  salvatioB 
of  the  gospel  to  those  who  **  live 
without  Qod,  in  the  world,"  and  who 
sacrifice  both  reason  and  humanity  to 
the  most  absurd  and  at  the  same  time 
the  most  inveterate  and  destructive  of 
superstitions. 


/  naAMATIC    SCENES,  AND  OTHES  POEMS,  BY  BARRY  CORNWALL.* 

We  enjoyed  the  same  kind  of  pleasure 
in  being  introduced  to  this  author, 
among  the  crowd  of  versifiers  solici- 
tous of  the  honour  of  our  critical  no- 
tice, that  one  feels  in  real  life,  when 


made  acquainted  unexpectedly  in  the 
midst  of  oommon^plaoe  prosers,  with 
a  chance  man.of  originaliiy  and  g^us. 
How  the  world  brightens  heSm  our 
eyes,  in  company  with  a  friend  who 
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hn  fnuffhuitioii !  It  k  Omo  tbatiro 
ftd  how  dw  lihuttMUi  lifi»-lM»irtiA 
B  tmmnT  it  is  of  <^  iMpes  and  Atft 
tint  Idndk  \m^  wtai  iti  goldeft 
Ifpates  flyopefi  aoalthetottchof  atalit- 
.  nun.  we  haif e  fi^rmed  a  IHendshiii 
with  ibiajNmiK  poet;  end  if  there  he 
•By  tnut  in  the  ilMt  ftdflttaig  pro* 
mues  of  geniiu,  we  do  not  ftar  to  see 
himj  in  ^od  ttme,  crowned  with  the 
world's  apphiTtse.  His  genius  will 
speak  ftr  itself,  in  the  extraets  we 
mean  to  lay  h^re  our  readers ;  bat 
we  cannot  help  bearing  our  testimony 
to  the  aunple,  manly,  and  dignified 
modesty  with  which  he  speaks,  in  a 
little  pteftce,  of  himself  and  his  poeti- 

•  od  attempts— ;«  modesQr  which  forms 
a  most  pleasing  contrast  to  the  igno* 
rant  arrogance  and  sottish  self-suflU 
dency  of  the  Codtney  School,  who,  we 
hear,  are  deairona  of  inyesting  Mr 
CornwaU  with  the  insignia  or  their 
order. 

One  oliject  that  Mr  Cornwall  had  in 
view  whoa  he  wrote  these  "  Scenea," 
waa  to  try  the  effect  of  a  more  natural 
style  than  that  which  has  for  a  long 
time  prevailed  in  our  dramatic  litera- 

•  tore.  In  other  words,  he  has  en« 
deaTonred  to  write  in  the  style  and 
spuit  of  the  dramatists  of  the  aae  of 
Elisabeth,  and  his  success  has  oeen 
quite  admirable.  There  was  certainly 
no  oocssion  to  apologize  for,  or  to  jus- 
tify the  msny  fine  poetical  descrip- 
tions which  he  has  put  into  the  mouths 
of  his  actors :  for  without  poetry,  we 
could  have  no  worthy  drama.  It 
woold  never  do  for  the  imaginary  be« 
ings  who  move  across  the  stsge  to  be 
bound  down  to  the  hmguage  of  resl 
life,  any  more  than  to  be  clothed  in 
its  habiliments : — they  are  representa- 
tives of  humanity,  sent  by  the  ima- 
gination to  reeal  to  us  its  manifold  dig- 
nities ;  they  omie  before  us  in  certain 
arises  of  fote,  and  laden  as  it  were  with 
the  gathered  and  concentrated  emo- 
tions of  many  years ;  they  speak  to  us, 
not  so  much  with  the  voice  of  eon  tem- 
poraries, as  with  the  voice  of  mortality 
restored  for  a  while  to  life ;  tbey  pass 
to  and  fro  before  us  for  our  instruction, 
as  it  were  in  a  vision,  for,  when  we 
read  or  behold  a  drama,  the  actors 
there  seem  the  dreamers  of  life,  and 
not  we  ourselves,  who  almost  for  a 
while  forgetting  our  own  individual 
existence,  gaze,  with  an  unintelli^ 
gible  passion,  on  the  reflected  image 
^  that  of  the  whole  human  race. 

V0L.V. 
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orthoto«in,tho«ftTC^ 
kngn^  of  lifo-4hr  ito 
not  the  dMoraetsrs  of  Mfo. 
Ail  its  seense  an  snspended  in  tile 
air,  thong^  its  apectatera  are  on  the 
earth.  Dclnsion  is,  hi  this  instance, 
essential  to  tmth ;  and  the  heart  of 
man  would  not  bo  aatisfied  if  the 
images  which  genius  brings  back  flNMn 
graves  dug  deep  in  the  darkness  of 
lime,  were  not  to  look  with  fiicesmors 
awAU,  and  to  speak  with  voices  more 
profound,  than  beings  yet  waUong 
through  the  real  world. 

It  is  known  to  every  one  whokaowa 
any  thing  of  huaraa  nature,  that  al« 
moat  all  strong  emotions  and  passiona 
rouse  and  invigorate  the  imsgmation; 
and  that,  therefor^  their  language  ia 
often,  in  the  highest  dq;Me,  poetioBL 
This  we  doUy  observe  in  real  liibw 
Bat,  besides  this,  on  die  stage,  every 
hig^  and  important  character  is  of  no* 
oesaity  drawn  in  the  light  of  ^magtin^ 
tion  ;  and,  therefore,  though  dealing 
with  the  evenu  and  incidents  of  Bfo, 
his  language  will  always,  more  or  leas, 
be  the  language  of  imagination.  No 
livinff  man  ever  spdce  as  Macbeth 
ipeafai.  Indeed  all  the  principal  eha* 
rscten  of  Shakaqware  use  a  UtTg""gt 
which  ia  any  thing  but  natural,  if  by 
natursl  be  meant  that  of  real  hftw 
**  The  consecration  and  the  poet's 
dream,"  breathea  over  it  all,  making 
his  tragediea  what  they  are— -Shadowa 
of  Lift  on  which  the  very  Fatea  them* 
selves  might  look  with  fear  and  trem-  • 
bUng. 

Mr  Cornwall,  therefore,  need  not 
foar  that  his  drsmatie  aketdica  will  bo 
Amnd  ftnlt  with  \x^  competent  Judges, 
on  the  score  of  their  bemji^  too  poeti- 
cal. On  the  contrary,  it  is  this  union 
of  poetry  and  passion  whidi  oonstitntea 
their  great,  and  in  this  soe,  peculiar 
merit  Rich,  ornate,  ana  luxuriant 
as  their  language  oDten  is,  we  cannot 
say  that  it  ever  seemed  to  us  otherwise 
than  natural,  according  to  the  right 
sense  of  that  word.  The  truth  is, 
that  the  languaoe  of  all  our  dramatie 
writen,  since  ue  age  of  Shakspeare, 
not  even  excepting  Rowe  and  €>tway, 
haa  been  most  unnatural;  and  that, 
not  because  it  haa  been  too  poetical^ 
but  because  it  has  not  been  poeticsl  at 
alL  A  sort  of  measured  snd  numo- 
tenous  slang  took  place  of  the  rich 
and  various  idiom  St  the  worthiea  of 
old ;  it  was  put  indiscriminately  into 
the  mouths  of  all  characters ;  so  that 
SR 
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jMdiing  bat  ne» WW  and 
bend  on  tbo  stage;  and  we  all 
what  it  baa  oxne  to  at  laat.  Joanna 
BailUe  did  mudi  to  reatoce  tbe  chaiao- 
ter  of  dramatic  literature,  in  many 
ways,  and  would  bave  done  more  bad 
ahe  been  moee  deeply  read  in  it 
Cderidgo's  Remorae,  and  Matorin'a 
Bertram,  witb  all  tbeir  defects,  bave 
mucb  of  tbe  tnie  spirit;  and  we  are  in- 
dined  to  place  Mr  Cornwall's  sketcbes 
ebove  all  these,  not  abatraetedly,  as 
works  of  genius,  but  as  productions  of 
dramatic  power  lisitimately  exerted. 

Mr  GoniwaU  Ukewise  requests  us  to 
veooUect,  that  the  moat  poetical  and 
descriptive  passages  in  bis  dramatic 
scenes  are  imposed  on  persons  who  ex- 
isted in  ages  more  chivalrous  than  the 
nreaent,  and  when  men  were  apt  to 
]iidi:dge  in  all  the  extravagancies  of 
ronumce.  This  mav  be  a  necessary 
cantion  to  those  antics  who  are  con- 
atanUy  lying  in  wait  to  leap  out  upon 
an  anther's  supposed  extravagancies, 
and  who  imagine  every  flight  to  be  so 
that  is  above  tbe  dust  on  which  they 
irotd.  For  our  own  parts  we  trust 
that  life  is  not  yet  so  bare  and  smooth 
as  to  be  dcimmed  over  \rf  ordinary 
minds— that  it  has  yet  its  sunny 
slopes,  its  solemn  forests,  its  caves  of 
terror,  its  haunted  land,  in  which  the 
poet  may  rove,  gathering  the  passion- 
flowers that  grow  there,  and  that  they 
whose  hearts  are  of  the '' earth  eartbr' 
will  not  be  permitted  to  be  tne 
geographers  or  bis  dominions.  We 
have  no  quarrel  with  Mr  Cornwall  for 
having  laid  his  scenes  in  the  bygone 
agea  of  chivalry ;  but  we  will  have  « 
quarrel  with  mm,  if,  on  any  future 
occaaion,  laying  them  in  the  ase  in 
which  we  live,  ne  does  not  fear&aly 
and  exultingly  follow  and  obey  that 
imagination,  that "  ftculty  dirine"  witb 
which  nature  ba^  gifted  him,  and  by 
80  doing  prove  that  life  ia  not  yet  bar- 
ren, but  capable  as  ever  of  ncole  and 
{[if^tic  births. 

The  volume  contains  nine  dialogues 
in  blank  verse,  to  three  of  which  we 
sballconfine  ourselves*— Ludovioo  Sfor- 
jn.  The  Way  to  Conquer,  and  the 
Broken  Heart.  Tbe  first  is  founded 
nartly  on  a  fact  in  Italian  history.  Lu* 
dovioo  Siforsa  was  the  uncle  of  the 
young  Duke  of  Milan,  and  was  pre- 
sent at  bis  marriage  witb  Isabdla, 
grand-daughter  of  the  king  of  Nicies. 
Stesa  was  mucb  struck  with  ^e  beau- 
ty of  IsabeUa,  and  it  was  supposed 


4bat  be  CMued  bia  nephew  Gakano  t# 
be  poisoned.  Tbe  flnt  scene,  wbi<^ 
l|  very  finely  written,  describes  Sfiue- 
9a'a  first  si^t  of  tbe  beautifttl  Isa^ 
bdk,  and  nis  sudden  passion.  Tbe 
last  is  supposed  to  occur  after  the  lapse 
of  A  year ;  and  long  as  it  is,  we  give  it 
entire,  that  a  fiur  view  may  be  had 
of  one  continned  effiurt* 


Time  lagi,  and  lUghU  hit  dutw.  Ii 
The  dft^  wlieii  he  would  fly  .-How  si 
Then  I  wibuked  hh  ipeed,  and  now 


Riee  up  my  heeit  In  thy  own  itiength,  a 
Thy  act  or  juMlce  b^lyel]^    " 


Tcmeniber 
^  sweet  tiiey  wartfs 

lepeedf  and  v¥^»  end  mwr 

I  drench  hie  wing  witbteaxi.    How  heiTily 
The  mhiutea  pea.    Can  he  avoid  nie  F  Oh! 
1  almoet  wWv-end  yet  that  moat  not  be. 
Hark,  harln  I  I  liear.a  step  oome  sounding  throvdh 
*The  halL    It  if  the— murdeicr,  fiforau    Now, 
B  itiength,  and  do 

So. 

JSnlcr  S/bnu. 


iMwruu  My  love  i— 
Oh  I  my  deliglit,  my  deity  I  I  am  oome 
To  thank  m  for  being  gmeknia.    lamtalef 


am  In  time,  my  lord. 


kyotti 
/«M&  Ohl  tto:  youa 

S/bnu.  Youkx>k 
Btttsad,mylMd)ellai  leCmahope 
NoiUIUMli^Manedi  nothing,  tweet,  to  aw«y 
Your  promise  nom  me  f 

laab»  fir  Menird  nf  that 
My  aoul— I  mean  Chat-Ah  i  you're  gmve:  WeU  I 

you 
Hatfeeauae  to  chide  me,  but  my  sniiita  haive 
Been  faint  tonight  at  timet.    Illoomybcrt 
To  entertain  you  at  you  merit 

8fana,  FItr 
Better,  I  hope,  my  IiabeL 

Itab.  Your  grace 
May  challenge  any  thisv  I  Repoct  hat  becA 
So  lavith  in  its  fltvott  towVd  you.  that 
All  heartt  mu$t  fiain  be  yourt.    Even  I,  you  tee. 
Although  a  widow,  not  divested  of 
Her  sorrows  quite,  am  here  i'  the  midst  of  tears. 
To  smile  (Hke  April)  on  you  t  But  youll  grow 
To  vanity,  rir,  unless  some  slym  be  put 
To  your  amorous  oonquetik    I  must  dcTL 

ajinu,  YoothaUP 
You  than,  my  babeUa. 

Imb.  Sfr,  I  wilL 
You  dujfbe  wholly  mine-^n  death.    I  have. 
As  yet,  been  full  of  miseiKSi  they  have  fwetled 
My  heart  to  burMing.    You  shall  soothe  me. 

S/brao.  How? 

XmA.  WflHl  And  a  way— Nay,  not  ao  ttm,  my 
lord} 
I  mnat  be  won  with  words,  (though  hoDoiO  amilea 
And  vowk  (although  you  mean  them  not,)  kind 

And  eaueUent  flattery.    Come,  my  IoaI«  what  aay 

lt*m  an  impatienee.— 

apna.  Oh  I  what  ean  I  my  ? 
TKou  art  to  lovdy  to  me,  that  my  worda 
Mutt  sound  like  Meats  to  many.    TheyofwhoH 
The  poets  told,  men  my,  weM  shadows,  and 
So  tfeiey  win  tweer  of  thee. 

/«d&  Alail  mykKd, 
I  have  no  pationag^— • 

^flana,  But/ irtU have 
Your  neme  reoorded  In  the  sweetest  verse. 
And  teulpCors  shaU  do  honour  to  tfaemaelvca 
And  their  deUciout  art.  by  fbshiooing  thee : 
And  painters  shall  devise  for  us  a  story. 
Where  thou  and  I,  k>ve,i*  •■ 
Thou  on  my  arm-' 

iMob,  A  rampy  thought. 

S/brw.  AndTfo 
The  guise  of  the  throned  Juno ;  I  as  Jove, 
In  his  diviner  moments,  languishing 
Beneath  thy  kx>k. 

/m6.  She  was  a  shrew,  my  lord, 
(That  queen  &  the  heavens,)  and  I— 

^l^aa.  Then  thou  Shalt  be 
LDm  her,  who,  in  old  faiimitable  tales. 
Wat  pictured  gathering  flowed  In  Sicily, 
AndrBis*dtoDls'throne:    MctMnks  she  wet 
A  bcautiAil  prophecy  of  thc« ;  and  th«r« 
Mwntaini  shaU  rise,  and  gramy  %-allefi  Ka 
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awll'Wndjr,  aid  groaa  woods  (thdr  letT«i  )iut 

Airf  bow  to  bil^t  Apollo  Mho  c 

SMUbHtflnnovttlMOMt.   Wbfldnon?  OhI  yoa 
ShdllaMd«Mlpluath«floVnuaiidU)okadd^ 
jtohWTtwrtligi  and-/ win  be  there,  facod,) 
ftHbi^  tow^thee,  my  ifiwl  ProMrpliM, 

Xjw^  Aa  «^y  itory. 

ft^ffvb  HoWf  sweel? 

ImAw  Yott  would  tite  no 
To— H«itheii.    Pardon  me,  my  lord,  I  am 
NotwcUi   Oome^ywmnrthonoufme,aiidtM» 
Of  my  poor  eoCeitammcnt. 

3/brta.  WOUiicly. 

ImA.  W^bealooe, 

^^bno.  Tie  better.    Ibavenow      lThtpJta$i* 
NoapnetiteforeommooviaBdii  yet 
TUdribk  to  tboe.  my  queen. 

Mm*.  Thiiis 
AearkMiawlDe,mykirdi  and  like  tboee  diope 
So«gkftby  phUoeoiihan,  (the  Ulit  ettadr.) 
WUlnako  you  tanmoctal. 

^fimuu  4ilve  it  me,  my  love. 
May  yon  oefer  know  an  hour  of  moeow. 

Stay,itayi  ioft,imtitdown. 

«bvM.  Why,  how  to  this) 

imb,  Would--would  you  drink  without  mf  | 
SbaaM  upon  you ! 

Look  at  thil  fruit:  a  leawoiB  captafai,  who 
Hat  lailBd  ell  "koond  the  world,  broufl 
The  Indian  ideadi,  and  the  natiTei,  I 
Dowonhipit.    Thto- 


.jwanhiplt.    

^fbntu  ^  has  a  Itiadous  taste. 
My  nephew  (when  he '      ' 
Thatrs  not  unlike  it. 


its 


(when  he  lived)  wee  fond  of  a  fruit 


Jtek  Thankikye 

NowTouihi" 

iddttka 


nizitsofveittMaeei      AMi, 
Uw  iminoxtarwln^  my  lowg 


health  to  Cupid. 

^/brve.  CupUUthoB. 
Hewasaeunninf  god:  he  dimmed  men's  eyoL 
n*toptcttUjmidl*theflade.    But mv eyes  ^ 
(Yethowrbvel)  andewaathoi«hIwcn 
Astoie.    Ah! 

JmA.  Hal  whalfft  the  matter,  sir? 

Mtm.  Thewinetoeold. 

ImA.  YOblllindit warmer.  sfaorHy. 
n  to  Itmatuie,  as  rm  told,  to  heat 

??*'5f?*^ 


died 


Tbehesrt. My  lord.  I  reed  bi 

Of  an  eld  isan.  (js  Gvedan  poet.) 
Devoted  eU  Us  life  to  wine,  and 
<f  the  gmpe :  mcthinks  *twas  Just 

Sibntu^Ttntto,    Thiswlii»— 

Isaft.  And  stories  hare  been  told  of  atm,  whom 
Htbs 


That  the  red  murderer  hes  been  murdeaed,  and 
The  taitorsuuck  with  trsaioQ:  He,  who  hm  let 
The onhen periih,  eamehimsdf  towtnt: 
Thw  Jwttoe.  and  gnat  God  have  ordMd  it. 
So  that  the  seeoe  of  evU  has  been  tumod 
Againit  the  actor  in^;  black  thoughts  ariien 
And  fsiled  the  schemes  of  flene  Imaj^imn ; 
And   poUtm  (rivenftr  poison. 

5/brae.  Ohl  myhsBBll 

Iseft.  bthewineitmooeoUfiir? 

^/bnM.Oh!r"- 


fiomawatsr.  IbnmwiththizsL  Qhl  whatisthto? 

Isak  You'ze pale:  lU  osU  for  ht^Here! 
firrewils  e«<sr. 

iMk.  BfaidthalmaB 
To  bis  seat 

AbrM.Traitniil 

imb.  Sam htgpt^ ^Mylndl    IServ,  ^ 

ni  not  deeeire  you :  you  have  dnpk  a  dmnght 
WUlssnd  you  from  this  r--^  ^^^ 


Wiussnd  you  Ikom  thh 
ThSms  i— I  fldntS! 


JaaA.  I  would  have  done 


My  act  of  Juitiee  yet  more  mildly  on  yon  I 
ButtoouMnotbei    IfelttlMtyoumiMtdk 
my  boy.  and  MUan.    Vdn 

daadhusbsnd.   Stsienot.  'Tis 

AMtaMholy  truth.    You  have  uMirped 
The  nist  piaee  in  ihe  dulrsdniB  and  swept  all 
My  chiMiri^ts  Id  the  duftTwhat  ayjou.  sir? 
Dp  yon  impttch  my  story  t  While  youSre" 


For  my  lake,  foe  _ 
JfardrredmyUml 


QiveaiMwvto 

You  are  lUent— Then 
You  ai)B  eondemned  for  ever. 
Almoit  to  jee  ppuwiih  tlmt 


AJas!  (bat 


MSpRUWllhl 

nediwhidit 


I 
marble 
tteduc 


That  head  the  eonmet,  both  bsBdlBg  eaiM 
TowYddwuttM  slavey  are flsed  now:  Hlsoyo 
Is  pioHonleasTllow  ^e  them  Ibtmi  he  kioks^ 
Thai  sit  in  slony  whMnaen  over  tombs. 
Memorials  of  tlMix  eol4  tahaUtants. 
eipeak!  areyougimmtoshma?  Whatesnyonsaf 


In  your  dsCmce,  tb  I  Turn  your  cym  from'me 
mrini  how  dam  you  took  at  me  r  Yon  rissil 
Be  amorous  no  mote^— A  way  I  Must  I 
Roueeyou?  How  idly  fatoanm  haagiP-.Tum  your 

eym 
Away.    Idaienottonehhimp^yetlmnst 
Hal  hetodesd-4eBd.6o,bymaL..6weethsnvenl 
Fonriremei  rm a  widowu-benhen hearted  % 
A  Mother,  ton    end  twm  ftr  my  child.    I*. 
I— was  not  in  my  nature  crud,  but 
Yon  bloody  msB  did  prasB  so  hardly  on  us  I 
He  wonld  have  torn  my  pretty  faiid  frimi  mei 
flhadbutoneHvhatoouldldof    There  wm 
No  other  way.— And  thb  is  bkwd  for  bkMd. 

ThiB  is  A  noble  scene  :-^the  enger 
ccmfldence  of  Sforza  delivering  him  up 
a  gnilty  and  infatuated  victim  into  the 
deadly  snare  of  the  avengine  widow-*- 
$he  cakn  elation  of  her  determined 
aoul  smiling  on  the  face  it  tnuts  to  see 
in  a  few  mmutea  that  of  a  corpse — thfr 
solemn  and  nugestic  words  in  which, 
like  a  minister  of  God^  she  tells  th^ 
muxdeter  of  his  doom— the  sudden 
fteezing  of  ihe  hot  blood  in  his  stricken 
heart— ^e  insulting  indignity  of  bind* 
ing  him  in  his  death-pangs  to  hi^ 
chair  by  the  handa  ofmeninls  and  the 
probngation  of  her  scoffing^,  scorchimi 
words  of  fire  that  sear  the  villain? 
Jieart,  even  after  his  eyes  are  glazed  in 
death — and  finally,  the  settlmff  down 
of  her  Bguit  after  die  Just  act  or  hloo^ 
into  something  almost  like  contrition> 
till  re-assured  of  its  righteousness  by 
ihe  sight  of  her  child,  whom  the  mur- 
derer had  made  fiitherless,  and  would 
have  destroyed-— all  are  conceived  and 
expressed  in  the  true  spirit  of  tragedyt. 

The  "  Way  to  Conquer"  consists  of 
a  single  scene  between  CesariOy  a  youth. 
Who  has  plotted  the  death  of  his  prince 
and  benefactor,  and  that  prince  who 
has,  unknown  to  him,  made  discovery 
of  his  meditated  crime.  We  ouote 
what  seems  tons  the  most  striking 
part  of  it,  though  it  is  all  excellent* 

prince.  —  now  listen,  Cessrlo, 
And  you  ihall  hesr  a  curious  history : 
Keep  Diego  in  your  mfaid  the  while,  and  thtak 
That  hcTs  the  bero  oTt^Last  ni^t,»man 
Came  mask'd  unto  a  rich  lord's  hone,  (here,  in 
Palermo)— Do  you  haer  how  Etna  mutlen? 
I  f -ar  thercni  be  eruptians  shorUy. 

C^for.  Y«; 
It  eends  a  terrible  sound,  indeed^  my  loid. 

PrtaM.  This  men  petitioned  Ibr  his  llf»-Hemid 
That  he  had  sworn  to  aet  a  hoRld  deed. 
And  csme  to  meke  dieeloeuTe.-..The  ipNBat  Ifltd 
flHHi  WM  tlw  lifis  to  daMer)  pramMi^ 
FoKtveneM— but  you  do  not  listen. 

Omt.  Ohl 
Pttdon  me,  4r»  mostcamftilly. 

Prhue,  He  sold 


{HedUi. 
Bldnieve 


A  ycHith  on  whom  the  loid  had  lavished  weal 
And  kindnoM,  and  good  pfcoept,  had  Ibnot 
His  better  tntoriM,  and  lent  dMf  earn 
To  those  divteestwhisperi  whldb  the  soul 
•  -BmBtlMs  to  prevent  our  endns.   tie  se 
TokiUhisbMMiktoc   TSTwrnlwd. 


wcnMl. 
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CgrmoaittDfmmiii^SKWttm^UherPoemi^ 


CJ* 


rGMlcio.| 


Cmr.  Ohltei 

PHum.  WflUtalkorthit; 
IkMtrvatt^tkiBktf 
Well-thtetaAiMD, 
The  foukit  ibi  r  the  «c 
Hed  nrom  tomtndcr  thi^  I 

Cemr.UjknAl 

Fi«M»  iMettdMduTaut  jm,iaKttmtAM  €i 

HemSSd  heveilafai  hiftoU  end  falthftd  MoBdt 
Heve  nmziwd  thefew  gimy  locks  that  time  had  kO, 
And  itoaped  the  anrcDt  of  hli  revennd  UoodU 
Which  oraU  not  iknr  nuch  leagw. 

CfMr.  AieyoaMie? 

PrIiMf.  The  pfau  «a»  thte:  thef  wow  to  UBd 
Um,ibr 
To  day  hfan  here  wen  diBgMNint,  Old  tnoMpoit 
Hto  wNtahed  Umba  to  loiiie  moit  londy  place- 

Ccear.  Where— when  watthto? 

Primee.  I'D  tdl  yon.  tor  I  ooee 
Waa  hoiued  theie»  through  a  atonn^-e  cattle 


(Ahnoat  a  ndn  now)  oothe  ice^oeit, 
Whcfeitlookatow'MCalahria;  aa'dtaaU. 
A  mucdcroDea  waa  done  there,  endcreribwe 
IthasbeendeMtate:  tii  bleak,  and  ftandi 
Hiffh  on  a  rock,  whoaabaae  waa  caTem'd  ovt 
1^  the  wild  aeas  agea  ago*    Thewtaids 
Hoen,  and  make  miuto  through  its  halb,  and 


The  mountain-loTfav  eagle  huihis  his  1 
But  air*  a  waste:  for  miles  and  miles  around 
TlMiih&otaoot. 

Ce$ar,  1st  near  tfaa-eastwaid  foot 
OTAtna? 

PfUtee.  Test  ohi  then  you  know  the ^loL 
Now,  dear  Casaxlo.  eould'st  thou  tUnk  a  man, 
Setdng  asMe  aU  tics,  could  do  a  deed 
QruSaEBcasthcie}  Why,  tb  within  the  leadi 


OTEtoa;  and  eome  thirty  yean  ago. 
fltie  lest  eruption),  when  tiie  tava  rWen 
IVook  their 


last  eruption),  when  1 

toward  that  point*  thbdwcQiqg 


bl  dtfigcr.    I  myadf  stood  near  the  place, 
Andeaw  the  bright  flres  stream  alcng.  when  they 
Crumbled  the  chesnutforcstL  and  dark  pine^ 
And  brandling  oaks,  to  dust     The  thundsn 

AnaddSLborior  ftom  the  mountain  groans. 
Tht  rrtrnwaves  stood  up  and  lashed  the  rodts. 


I  motion  then: 


B earth 


jtach  element  was  in  motioi 

Staggered  and  spouted  fire : 

ThttMler  and  ram  were  heerdt  end  here,  and  thefe. 

The  ll^tidngs  flew  eloi^  their  Jagged  paths. 

Like  messengers  of  evU. 

CsMtr.  Ohl  no  more. 

Prince.  EWicr,  Ccsario,  in  this  decoUte  house. 
How,  with  •  soDtary  lamp,  perhaps, 
Above  fon:  how  this  Med  wretch  wouU  look* 
AU  his  white  hair  bkM^reodi'd,  and  hU  eye  with 
The  horrid  stere  of  dead  mortality. 
And  deeth'a  own  marble  cmile  thetchangaa  notl 
His  hanging  head,  and  uaeksB  ncdi— his  old 
Aflbctiooate  heart  that  beat  so  ibndly,  now 
UkeastiUedtastrument.    leouldnotkiU 
A  dog  that  loved  me:  coukiyour 

Cner.  No  r'-   — 


Prinet.  Why.  you  seem  frightened. 

C^aar.  TIs  a  fearftU  picture. 

Primee.  Vet  might  it  have  been  trutb 

Qeer.  WcTll  hope  not 

PHmee,  Hope  I— 
That  hope  is  past.    BowwiUtfaeSpanianlk>6k, 
Think  you.  Ceaaslo,  when  the^uestion  oomes 
Hometotisheart?  In  truth  be  eould  not  k>ok 
More  pide  than  you  do  now,    Cesariol 
The  eye  of  OodhM  beennpon  him. 

Cesar.  Yes: 
1 


Oner.  Mykmi! 

Prfnce.  Denare,  how  you 
Cseahimt  fDrhelekMil«lh«.vUy. 
Sbi  and  flarea  wishes  plegue  him.  and  the  world 
Wm  stamp  itsmekdieUon  on  UilNed. 
And  Ood  and  mandiaown  him. 

CMer.  Ohi  noaaorab 
Nomoratmydeerestkndt  bdioUmehers^ 
Here  ai  vour  liMt-^  wseteh  indeed,  but  now 
Won  quite  ftvmerimek   Spereme. 

The  "*  Broken  Heart"  is  branded 
opon  4  tflk  of  Bocoicdoj  and  esbiliito 


great  powers  in  the  padietie.  Jao« 
nymo^  retoniing  from  Fttis  to  Italy, 
flnda  that  his  nttitieB8»  Sylvestn,  has 
been  married,  throned  the  arts  tit  his 
mother,  to  anothep--«nd  gainiBg  ad* 
mittance  into  her  chamber,  dieatheve 
of  a  broken  heart  The  sitnatkn  is  a 
finebut  A  dangeronaone— «ndMr  Com- 
wall  has  succeeded  in  it  to  a  miisde. 


Jenn.  So:  all  is  hush*d  at  last, 
she  lies. 


Hlstl 


Who  diould  have  been  my  own ;  Sylvcetml— No; 
She  sleeps  t  and  from  her  ] 


^_  , ported  npe  there  < 

A  fkagnmce,  sueh  as  April  mominp  draw 
From  the  awakening  flowerk    There  lies  her  ann, 
Streteh'd  out  Uke  marble  on  the  quilted  lid. 
And  motjooksk    What  if  she  lives  not !— Oh  I 
HowbeautiftdsheisI  HowCvbeyond 
Those  bright  creations,  which  the  fiddfaig  Gieekn 
Plaoed  on  thdr  white  Olympoe.  That  gn«t  quaes 
Before  whose  eye  Jovcfe  starry  anadee  itoank 
To  darkness,  and  the  wMe  end  bUtowv  seee 
Grew  tranquil,  was  a  spotted  leper  to  her  t 
And  never  in  such  pure  divinity 


CottU  sway  the  wenton  blood,  es  die  did— Heik  ! 

She  murmurs  like  a  cmdied  child. 


How  soft  tie. 
Sylvestnl 

%fbf,  Hal  wherr  dicreV 

Jiron,  'TIs  I. 

Aflv,  Whoi^t? 

J&vn.  Must  1  then  speak,  and  tdl  mj  flaaae  U 
youf 
Syl >seua>  Jhir  Sylveetra !  know  menows 
Not  now  >  and  is  my  very  voieeso  dMBged 
Bv  wretchedness,  that  yo»-yo«  know  me  not  t 

8yiv.  Begone.    IHwake  myl 
You  treed  a  stqp;  beg — 
JeroHm  Jeronymo  I 
"dv.  Ha!r  ^ 


Jerw 


8uh.  Oh ! 

Jenm,  Hide  your  cms  i 
Aye,  hide  thcmfmarried  « 


Tbe  wreck  of  Idm  that  toted  you. 

S|fir«.  Notmo. 

JenHk.  Yes* 
Loved  you  like  life  I  Bke  heaven  end  hemiinms 
Lov'd  you  and  kept  your  name  egainatlnshesft, 
(111  boding  amulet  *m  dcafll. 

JmNU  And  now  I  come  to  faring  your  wandeiing 

Back  to  thSrlnnoeent  home.  Thns,  as  tie  aald. 
Do  spirilaquit  their  Iceden  umk  to  tempt     ,  ^ 
Wretdica  ftom  «ia.  Some  have  been  seen  «r  nlghli 
To  stand,  and  pokit  their  recaiag  flngtf  at 
The  red  moon  es  it  rose;  (perhaps  to  turn 
Man's  thoughts  on  high.)    Sonne  thdr  ken  arms 

have  streteh'd 
Tween murderers  end  thdr  viettanst  Some  hare 

laugh'd 
Ghastly,  upon— the  bed  of  wantonness. 
And  touchMthe  limbs  with  death. 
8plv.  You  will  not  harm  me  ?  ^_  , . 

Jeron,  Why  shouM  I  not ?^No^  no,  pooiGglill 

To  mar  your  delieato  Umbs  with  outrage,  I 
Have  tovM  too  well  for  that   Hed  youbnt.tord- 

8viv.  Ididl  Ididt 

Jenm,  Away— My  bratai  is  weS  t 
mwugh  late  iearbot.)   Youtov^dl  awBy^amy. 
Thiiioadyii^manr 


Sylv,  Ohi  you  wis  Mve 
jeron»^  nay«  pi  juumi 


^^nMfNay,-pI^^eeeeae.  SyiveetwTfywiandl 
Were  diiMrm  here  soaae  fsw  diort  spnnga  eg^y 
AndtovMMkechlldaent  I  Oi^jMmi  von 
The  toteSest  girt  that  ever  tied  her  hair 
Across  a  eumiy  blow  of  Italy . 
I  atiUrssnember  how  your  delieato  foot  ^ 
Tripp'd  on  the  town,  at  vintage  time,  end  haw, 
WUeb  othen  aik'd  yon,  you  would  only  give 
'Your  hand  to  me. 

Syfv.  Alasl  Jeronymo.  

Jenm,  Aye,  that*B  the  name:  you  had  fbifot 
^«L  Oh  I  no. 
Can  I  Ibiget  the  many  hours  we^ve  eMBt, 
Whca  tsnM  nwM>stt  tD  lifitftotts} 


Coruwaits  Drmnatk  Se9M$  amd  alher  Foemt* 


Tbey  told  me  that  ttie  girb  of  Fnnoe  mn  fiiir. 
And  70a  had  ieomlA  your  poomd  ddllUNi  lovet 
ThraatAi'd^Md  votf'a^o^oi'd,  and  tben-I  nuurricd* 

JeroH.  Oht 

SMo,  Whatft  the  matter?  . 


How  we^MraiMDL  Qa  Autumn  nlgbtikto  ftny, 
(XnuitiiigthedtNiaaitpairdaeroit  (he 

MTAnd  ^ring  manya  diape  groteaque; 
CameiiaBd  eanvans,  nd  might];  beatts. 
Hot  Modng  itcedH  wd  wamon  pbuoTd  aad 

AB  In  the  bhw  Iky  floetlQg* 

Jtfren.  What  la  thbi 

&k^  I  though  you  llk*d  to  hear  of  It 

vcftni*  I  do. 

8ah'  Then  wherefore  look  10  ndly  I 

J«nM.narSylTMtml 
Dm  Y  do  aoght  to  comfort  you ) 

Syhh  Away, 
You  do  foM  youndf . 

'  Jferon,  Notio>    Can  I  ,  -,  ,— __-- 

Do  aught  to  MTTe  you?  Speak  I  my  time  is  abortt     I've  told  you :  On  Its  tflany  ciulkoe  lia 
For  do^  hastoucn'd  me^  Death,  my  SyWestza.    It  Is  Nature^s  last 

~  And  beauoAii  eflbit  to  bequeath  a  lite 


sxs 


Jenm.  Soft!  The  Qf|^t  wind  sounds 
Aftmeialdinnlbrme.BweeCl    Let  me  He 
Upoo  thy  breast;  I  will  not  chflR.  my  love. 
It  Is  a  shrine  where  Innocence  might  die : 
Nay,  let  me  Jfe  there  once  i  for  onoe,^lTeftr«t 
Oh  I 

8ybh  ntymel 

Jeroik'SoIdo. 


8phf,  ThiQ  talk  not  thus; 
Though  but  a  jest.  It  makes  me  tiemble. 

Jeroiu  Jestf 
Look  in  my  eye,  and  mark  how  true  the  jtale 


'  StOo,  Now  your  jesting. 
Aen.  Girl  I 


Now,I 


Ohi  Iftei  mybJood 


Vidti  yoor  ehamber  thiou^  those  I 

I  dudl  lie  here,  (here  hi  your  chamber,)  < 

Dead,  dc^t^ad,  dead:  Nay,  shrink  not. 

Sjfbh  Prytheego. 
Tou  fright  me. 

Jtrom,  Yet  Fd  not  do  80>  Sylvestra: 
I  will  but  ten  you,  you  have  used  me  hardily, 
fThatianotBUcfa,)  aad^-die:  nay,  fear  me  noC 
i  would  not  chin,  with  this  decaying  touch. 
That  bosom  when  the  blue  twins  wander 'sonnd. 
As  if  enamoured  and  loth  to  leave  their  homes 
Of  beauty:  nor  should  this  thy  white  cheek  fkde 
~  '  me,  a  poor  heartbroken  wretch: 

Why,  the  winds  sii«  thmugti  my 


Mifc  How 
Jirom 


jMrme»  and  the  hon^  that  wnm 

whbper  iMieely  hi  the  summer  air. 
» their  green  leaves  hi  mockery:  estosay 
itbeloDfer  tivoB." 
___wisAisf 
^onoa.  rra  numbered  eighteen  summers.  Mndl 
may  lie 
In  that  short  eompass;  but  my  days  hare 
Not  happy.    Death  wae  busy  with  our  he 
Eaiiy.  aiid  nipped  the  comforts  of  my  home. 
And  aktoeei  paled  my  cheek,  and  fkndcs  (like 
Bright  but  dAlve  stars)  came  wandering  by  m 
ThertfS  one  you  know  of!  "  '  "  ~^ 

Drew  me  ftoni     " 
AndMtme  ' 
What  needs 

%**•  I^ 

I  thought^— meek  softly  for  my  huAand  deepe, 
I  thoc^t,  when  you  did  stay  abroad  so  long. 
And  n«ver  sent  nor  asked  of  me  or  mine, 
YouTd  quite  fbrgotten  Italy. 

Jtrom.  Speak  r"'- 
WasTtsofaidMd? 


ram  out  my  way,  (a  perlkius  guide,) 
Bsfaddng.    I  had  cay  hopes  too. 
I  the  mention,— they  are  vanished. 


5yf v.  lodeed.  Indeed. 
Jem 


Jentu  Then  be  it. 
Yet,  what  had  I  done  fortune  that  die  could 
Abatndoo me  so enthwly.    Never  ndnd^; 
Have agood  heart,  Sylvestra:  they  who  hate 
•Can  knias,  butno  more,  thafs  comfort.    Oh  I 
The  Journey  is  but  short,  and  we  can  reckon 
On  sfumberlng  sweetlywith  the  freshest  earth 
Sprinkled  about  us.    There  no  storms  can  diake 
Our  secure  tenement  *,  nor  need  we  fear. 


Though  eruelly  be  busy  with  ourlbrtunes. 
Or  scandal  witn  our  names. 

Svl».  A]as,a]ast 

Jenm.  Sweetl  in  the  land  to  come  weOl  feed  on 


Droop  not,  my  beautiftil  diild.' 
Then  without  fesr^ . ** — 


Ohi  we  will  tafve 

. there;  nogoU, 

Nor  hate,  nor  paltry  periidy,  none,  none. 
We  have  been  Wu/SbH&d.    Who^ll  believe 
A  mother  could  do  this?  but  let  it  pass. 
Anger sidtanot the  gmva.    Oh!  myowntove^ 
Too  W•Iseethy-^•-- 
l  wiole,  and  wnitei 
Qoitlii^tiwtl^lMBof 

SUthA^ 

Jtntu  Then  I 
Grew  moody,  and  at  ttanss  I  fear  my  fandn 
Was  fevei'd:  but  t  eouklnot  die,  Sylvestiat 
And  bidmnoflferewelL 

AMto.  Jewmyiiiui 
Break  not  my  iMMnthntt  Thef«lhey  did  decdve 


lam. 


.       bequeath  I 

To  that  bright  bsH  on  which  the  spirit  sate 
Throughlift;  and  kiok'd  out,  hi  iu  various  moods; 
Of  genUenMS  and  Joy,  and  love  and  hope. 
And  oahi'd  this  ftaU  flesh  credit  in  the  world^ 
ItisthediannelofthesottI:  Itsglanoe 
Draws  and  reveals  that  subtle  power,  that  doth 
Redeem  us  from  our  gross  mortality. 

iSmIv.  Why,  now  you're  dieeif uL 

feron.  Yes;  'tis  thus  Tddie. 

SMIn,  Now  Imvnt smilCb 

Jcron.  Do  so.  and  111  smile  too. 
I  do ;  albeit— an  I  now  my  parting  words 
Lie  heavy  on  my  tongue;  my  Bps  obey  not. 
And— speech— comesdiflicultfrom  me.  While : 
Farewell.    Sy  Westra  I  whereas  your  hand  \ 

^«.  Ah  I  cold. 

ftrwa,  Tisso;  butsoom  itnot,  myownpoorfflzl: 
They^e  used  us  hardly :  BlesTem  though.   Tbou 

Forgive  them?    One's  a  mother,  and  may  fed. 
When  that  She  knows  me  dead.  Some  air— mora  air: 
Where  are  you  ?— lam  bUnd-my  hands  arenumb^dt 
This  is  a  wintry  night    80,— cover  me.       C^^''*- 

Our  .readers  will  see  firom  these 
scenes  now  quoted,  thatMrComwaO 
is  a  writer  of  no  <R^inary  genius.  His 
Tolume  is  one  of  great  pezfonnsnoe, 
and  of  greater  promise.  None  but  a 
mind  both  <^  exquisite  tact  and  origin 
nal  power,  oould,  in  our  belief,  have 
created  so  many  fine  things  in  the  very  . 
spirit  of  the  old  drama  and  of  nature.  *' 
He  does  not  servilely  follow  the  elder 
dramatists,  but  he  walks  with  humble 
dignity  by  their  side.  He  is  a  worthy 
and  hopenil  disciple  of  illustrious  mas« 
ters,  and  the  shade  of  Massinger  him-  "^ 
sdf  might  with  pleasure  hau  his  ap- 
pearance in  the  world  of  imagination. 

We  cannot  lay  aside  this  very  de- 
lightAil  volume,  without  showing  our 
readers  what  Mr  Cornwall  can  do  in 
other  departments  of  poetry.  The  , 
following  poem,  called  a  Dream,  (and 
said  to  be  the  recollection  of  an  actual 
dream,  tiiough  we  confess  that  we 
have  some  difficulty  in  taking  this  li- 
terally,) has,  we  think,  great  lyrical 
sublimity. 

The  night  was  gloomy.  ThroogtithesklcsofJmie 
Rolled  the  eternal  moon, 
'Midst  dark  and  heavy  douds  that  bore 
.  A  shadowy  hkencss  to  those  fabled  things 
That  sprung  of  old  from  man*S  imaglnmgi* 
Each  seem'd  a  fleroe  reality :  some  wore 
The  forms  of  sphinx  and  nippogrilf,  or  sscmed 
Nourished  among  the  woQders  of  the  deep, 
And  srtMw  UmttM  ppet  em  dreamed : 


Sid 


ComwaXtt  Dramaiic  8eene9  and  oOitr  Foem$. 


CJi 


And  then  «m  aii-4t«ed»  with  thdr  pioud  nedu 


Tower ftaad  temple,— ani!  brolun  oaBthmt  t 
And  all,  M  upon  a  ma,  ^    ,     , 
In  the  Uue  cfiier  floated  iHwtly. 
I  lay  uponmybedandMnktDileent 
And  then  I  fiuided  that  I  rode  upon 
The  waten.  and  had  power  to  call 
Unpeople  who  had  lived  inagei  i 
AofMenea  and  iCorica  half  ftMvoC 
That  OB  my  young  imagination 
Had  oome  uke  Cm  vlflona,  and  departed. 
And  enr  hy  me  a  Dio^d  current  paiied 
Slowly,  firom  which  at  timci  up  ilaited 
DlmioenctandilMeflnedihama.    AtlaiC 
I  bade  the  billowt  render  up  their  dead. 
And  all  their  wild  inhabltanU;  and  1 
Summoned  the  splrita  who  peiiihed. 
Or  took  their  etafions  hi  the  rtarry  aky. 
When  Jove  himaelf  howed  hit  Satumian  hand 
Befora  the  One  Divinity, 
Ftiat— I  inw  a  landaoape  (Ur 


I  woody  tumnUU.  and  fweet  fleldt* 


Towcdng  in  the  dear  blue  air. 

Like  Ida^  woody  tumnUU.  ai  ' 

When  all  that  Nature  yiddt 

Floutisbei.   Three  proud  ihapea  wete  ieen» 

Standtaig  upon  the  grem 

Like  Olympian  queens  dcKcnded. 

One  wai  unadorned,  and  one 

Wore  her  golden  trceiu  bound 

With  rimpU  flowert;  the  third  was  crowiied» 

And  Aom  amidst  her  raven  ludr. 

Like  ifcafB,  kmnerial  jewels  ihone. 

fc— Not  one  of  those  figures  divine 

But  might  have  sate  in  Juno's  dudi. 

And  snuled  in  great  equality 

On  Jove,  though  the  tihie  skies  wen  ihakaii 

Or,  with  superior  espect,  taken 

Fran  Hebc^  hand  nectarian  wineu 

And  that  Daidanian  boy  was  thoe 

Whom  pele  iBnone  loved :  Us  hair 

Was  faladi,  and  curFd  his  temples  "round  s 

His  limbs  were  free  and  his  forehead  fttr. 

And,  as  he  stood  on  a  rising  ground. 

And  bMk  hta  dark  iMlBproudly  toessd. 

A  shepherd  youth  he  kmked,  but  trod 

On  the  green  sward  like  a  god ; 
Most  Uke  Apollo  when  he  played, 
(Face  MidM,)  In  the  Phrygian  *^ 
With  Pan,  and  to  the  Sylvan  1 

And  now  from  out  the  watery  floor 

A  dty  rose,  (and  well  she  wove 

HerDcauty,)  and  stupendous  walls. 

And  towers  that  touched  the  stai^  a 

PiUar'd  with  whitest  marUe,  whence 

Palace  on  krfty  palace  sprung ; 

And  over  all  nA  gardens  huiy, 

Where,  amongst  fllver  waterfSUs, 

Cedars  and  sploe-treeB  and  green  bi 

And  sweet  winis  playing  with  aU  the  flowen 

Of  Perria  and  of  Arsby, 

Walked  princely  shapes:  some  with  an  air 

Like  warrioES.  some  like  ladies  fiOr 

LIslcning.  and,  amidst  aU,  the  king 

Nebodiannntsr  rioting 

In  supreme  magnificence. 

This  was  fiunous  Babylon. 

That  glorious  vision  passed  OB* 
And  then  I  heard  the  bturel-braBehes  sigh 


Thatsiill  grow  where  the  brlght«yed  muses  walked: 

And  PelioB  shook  his  piny  foeks,  and  talked 

MooinAiIly  Id  the  fields  of  Thessaly. 

And  there  I  aaw.  pierdng  the  deep  blue  dcy, 

And  nsdiant  with  his  dyfiem  of  snow. 

Crowned  Olympus:  and  the  hills  below 

Looked  like  taiftrior  spirits  tending  round 

His  pure  supremacy ;  and  a  souno 

Went  rolling  onwards  through  the  sunny  oalm. 

As  If  hnraoAal  voices  then  had  spokeo» 

And*  with  rich  noism,  broken 

The  silence  which  that  holy  place  had  fared. 

I  hndtp-andaa  I  knelt,  haply  in  token 

Of  thanks,  there  fell  a  honeyed  shower  of  betan. 

And  the  fanperial  mountain  bowed  his  hoary  head. 

And  then  eame  one  who  on  the  Nubian  aaiHla 

Perish'dforkwe;  and  with  him  the  wanton  qoasB 

Egyptian,  in  her  state  was  seen : 

Andhow  she  smiled,  and  kissed  his  wilUitf  han^. 

And  said  she  would  not  tove,  andswocetodte. 

And  laughed  upon  the  Roman  Antony. 

Oh»matchleeiCleopatni  neverstnoe 

Has  one,  and  never  more 

Shall  one  like  thee  treed  on  the  Ecynfc  ifaan. 

Or  ktlih  iuch  royal «-— ^:^»^  *■"• 


Never  shall  one  laqA.  km.  at  die  Bke  thee^ 
Or  own  so  sweet  a  wRoicry  I 
.  And,  teave  Mark  Antony,  that  IhOB  wuUtt  g|v« 
Half  the  wide  worU  to  live  *^ 

With  that  enefaantreai,  did  become  thee  weOi 

ror  Love  Is  wiser  than  AmUtion. 

Queen  end  thou,  lofty  triumvir,  fluv  ye  wtO. 

And  then  I  hcavd  the  sullen  wattn  roar. 
And  eaw  them  cast  their  suif  upon  the  stnmd. 
And  then,  ifbounding  toward  some  Ikreeei  lan^ 
They  washed  and  wsAed  its  mrisncholy  ahovs^ 
And  the  terrific  spirits,  bred  ^ 

In  the  sea^avems,  moved  by  those  fierce  jaa, 
Hoee  up  like  giante  fkora  thor  watery  bed* 
And  shook  their  sOver  hah:  Maiost  the  atais. 
Then,  bursts  Uke  thunder-^joyons  outcries  wild« 
Sounds  as  fkom  trumpets*  and  from  drums, 
Aid  music,  Uke  the  hilling  noise  that  comes 
Prom  nurses  when  they  hush  their  chuge  to  sleepy 
Came  In  confusion  from  the  deepu 
Methought  one  told  me  that  a  chiU 
Was  that  night  unto  the  great  Neptune  homi 
And  then  ^  Triton  Mew  his  curled  hora. 
Ana  the  Leviathan  lashed  the  foaming  seaib 
Andtiie  wanton  Nereides 
Came  up  like  phantoms  from  thdx  ooirf  halls^ 
And  laughed  and  sung  like  tipsy  nm^^^^im^ 
Till  anthefriry  of  the  ocean  Mm  ' 

Upon  my  ear.— I  trembled  and  awokew 

We  take  our  leave  of  thla  promis* 
ing  writer^  with  two  other  auotationsy 
both  of  which  speak  well  or  his  heart 
as  a  man,  and  of  his  imcj  as  a  poet. 
He  looks  on  the  fbettngs  of  our  daily 
human  life  throitsh  the  soft  ligbc  of 
imaginatioD,  rendeiing  them  Souer, 
tenderer^  and  lorelier  to  his  hnmuai 
heart, 

TO  A  CHILD. 

Fairest  of  Earth*!  creatures  I 

All  thy  innooent  features 

Mouldsd  m  beauty  do  become  thee  welL 

Oh !  may  thy  future  yean 

Be  free  from  peans  and  fears. 

False  love,  and  others  envy,  end  theguito 

That  lurks  beneath  a  frieodUke  anile 

And  aU  the  various  iUs  that  dweU 

In  this  so  strange  compounded  worlds  and  Bisf 

Thylookbeli&thesUesofMay,  ' 

Supremely  soft  and  deer. 

With,  now  and  then,  a  tear 

For  )oy ,  or  others  sorrows,  not  thy  own. 

And  may  thy  sweet  voice 

Like  a  streem  afSur 

Flow  In  perpetual  music,  and  ttstone 

De  ioyi\a  and  bid  aU  who  hear  sejoieei 

And  nttj  thy  bright  eye.  like  a  star. 

Shine  sweet  and  cheer  the  hearte  that  love  thee* 

And  take  in  all  the  beauty  of  the  fiowers. 

De«p  woods,  and  running  brooks,  and  theridi  sigbSi 

Which  thou  may'st  note  above  thee 

At  noon>tide,  or  on  interlunar  nii^USk 

Or  when  blue  Iris,  after  showers. 

Bends  her  cerulean  bow,  and  seems  to  rest 

On  some  distant  mountain's  breast. 

Suipaasiog  all  the  shapes  that  lie 

Haunting  the  suiMct  of  an  autimm  sky. 
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U^  what  pteaasnt  shipe,  or  eunny  field. 
Sweet,  unfiNTgottcn  girt,  are  you  deteyta«  r 
Or  ere  you  with  tboee  sportive  ahikhen  ptaytaw. 
Whose  loveitaiess  lime  has  not  qnlte  levealcdr 
Or  with  thateerkms  lister,  who  has  sealed 


stnying 


Her  nuptial  bond  hi  |oy—«i«  you  arrajteg 
Her,  or  your  own  darkhair  UndMBg  from  i 
Down  that  white  bosom  vanity  never  eteel 
Or  are  you.  In  unoetentatious  duty. 
Tending  the  Undcet  mother  hi  the  wodd. 
Whose  looks  are  fixed  on  tboee  Unecyeaof  baanty. 
That  ibine  as  softly  as  a  suounar  star  ? 
Yet  wherefore  v^  I  the  dhn  v«ll  anfVntad  ? 
M«y  i»y  fo  with  you  whrnwifw  youara. 
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Wb  lie  aequafaited  widi  aa  esodknt 
old   ladj,   wboee   invariable   feeliiw 
with  mpect  to  every  ill  that  befida 
lienidf,  or  any  one  dee  in  tiua  life^  ia^ 
€t  Well— 'laa  a  mefcy  \^%  no  ivorae !" 
in  ftdfiUing'Oar  taak,  (we  are  fidn  to 
oonft9B>  th«t  for  thia  onoe  it  if  a  taak) 
ef  giving  a  vetroapect  of  the  actea 
drama  ibr  the  laat  two  numthay  we 
cannot  help  fedii^  that  it  is  a  '*  mer« 
cy"  the  noveltiea  which  have  been 
bgroaght  forward  dnring  that  time  are 
80  intoIeraUy  bad— Ibr  if  their  quality 
lud  borne  any  aort  of  proportion  to 
their  foanttty,  we  moat  either  have 
thrown  up  our  office  in  deapair,  oiv— 
what  would  have  beena  great  deal  worae 
— '<  BLidEwood'a  Magasne"--aiatnew 
Aniora  BoiealiBy  muat  have  made  ita 
monthly  appearance  in  the  aky  of  pe- 
riodiiBal  literatoie,  with  ita  till  then 
i^biitely  variooa,  aparkling,  and  plea* 
aant  fitoe,  dianged  into  one  huge  flat 
featme,  like  the  moon  at  the  fhll— 
That  livelieat  atar  in  the  northern 
hemisphere  must  have  looked^  for  one 
whole  months  like  a  '^  swart  planet  in 
the  universe  of  deeds."  Twelve  new 
diamas— hear  it  ye  ahadea  of  the  con* 
tented  audiencea  and  economical  ma* 
nagers  of  three  hundred  years  ago  !— 
Twdve  new  pieces  **  with  entirdv 
new  scenery,  dresses,  and  decorations  1  * 
«*Hear  it,  strong  but  slow-paced  spi« 
rit  of  Old   Ben  I— Twelve  new  and 
sucoesafiil'dnmatic  **  vrorks,"  in  little 
aooie  ihan  half  aa  many  wedksl— Two 
rqpalar  Tragedies,  asinany  Comedies, 
an  Opera,  finir  Mdodzamas,  a  Farce, 
an    Interlude,    and  a  Ballet !— All, 
aoeording  to  &e  play-biUs,  entirely 
sueoeasftLl,  with  one  exception;  and 
yet  all,  like  the  flowers  of  thia  proli* 
fie  aeasen,  doomed  to  perish  in  their 
pride:   for,  at  this  present  writing, 
they  are  all  more  or  less  dead,  and 
most  of  them  quite  so— oudden  death 
being  a  disease  that  modem  dramaa, 
like  the  man  in  the  farce,  are  ''  very 
aolrieet  to,"  in  spite  of  the  fiivourable 
badetina  that  are  daily  issued  by  the 
stage  members,  those  quacking  doo- 
ton,  backed  bv  their  suoaervient  apo* 
theouriea,  the  aaily  critics. 

Notwithstanding    the   length    to 
which  our  dmmatic  article  has  some* 
extended,  the  reader  need  not 


be  anpalled  at  the  toegolng  lisl ;  far 
we  nail  not  attempt  to  do  more  than 
give  a  alight  xetrospective  glance  at 
such  parts  of  its  items  aa  we  have  not 
yet  mrgotten :— end  tins,  vrithoul 
mudi  r^;ard  to  dates  or  merit,  but  in 
the  order— or  rather,  *^  the  most  ad- 
mured  disorder,"— in  which  thejr  have 
diosen  to  arrange  themselves  m  our 
memory. 

The  Carib  Chief  is  a  drama  written 
by  Mr  Horace  Swiss.    It  lays  claim 
to  the  rank  of  a  regular  tragedy ;  but 
though  it  does  not  make  good  ita  ftto* 
tensions  to  that  title,  it  is  not  vrithout . 
merit  as  an  acting  piece.    The  con* 
stmctum  of  the  mot  of  this  plsT  is 
mndi  too  artifleial  and  complicated  to 
permit  the  mind  to  embrace  it  at  one 
view;   and  the   tone   of  aentiment 
which  pervadea  it  is  not  elevated  or 
impressive  enough  to  entitle  it  to  the 
duuracter  of  tragic:   and  they  both 
want  that  unity  and   sim'plidty  of 
purpose  without  whidi  tragedy  cannot 
exist.    But  the  Carib  Chief  is  stiU  a 
dever  end  interesting  piece;  and  if  Mr 
Twiss  had  had  the  resolution  to  call 
it  a  melo-drama  instead  of  a  tragedy, 
we  should  have  Uked  it  much  better, 
and  he  might  have  claimed  the  merit 
of  produdng  perhaps  the  best  piece  of 
its  idnd.— But  bis  ambition  appears  to 
be  of  a  very  sober  and  wdl  r4;ulated 
description.    He  is  not  one  of  thoae 
who  think  it  **  better  to  reign  in  hdl 
than  serve  in  heaven."     We  shall,  . 
.  however,  venture  to  devate  Mr  Twiss 
to  the  supremacy  in  the  hell  of  mdo- 
dramatic  literature,  whether  he  will 
or  no.      He  aometimea  indulges  in 
theatricd  critiques  himsdf,  and  will, 
therefln-e,   the  better  know  how  to 
bear  with  us.     His  piece  is  a  mdo- 
draroa,  and  nothing  else ;  but  it  is  a 
very  good  one — for  we  really  think 
that  a  mdo-drama  may  he  a  good 
thing,  just  aa  a  reformer  may  be  a 
good  man.    The  chief  interest  of  the 
piece  depends  on  the  hatred  of  Om« 
reah  (Mr  Kean)  to  European  sway  in 
his  native  land;  and  oii  hia  unqnench* 
able  thirst  of  revenge  on  M(mtdbert, 
the  French  governor  of  Gaudaloupe, 
for  the  supposed  murder  of  his  wife 
and  diild.     Omrah  is  son  to  thft  late 
king*  and  has  beso  for  dfl^feen  years 
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in  shveryand  exile;  but  at  the  pe- 
riod of  the  play  lie  i«tuniB>  at  the 
head  of  a  powerful  party  of  his  friends 
and  countrymen^  and  just  at  a  June* 
ture  when  the  European    power  in 
the  island  is  endangeiecl  by  ttie  quar* 
ids  of  the  English  and  French.    Om-i 
iesh  ^uctanSy  agrees  to  join  the 
English  feces  against  the    French; 
bat>  before  their  arrival^  he  oontrircs 
by  a  stratagem  of  his  own,  to  make 
himself  master  of  the  French  citadel^ 
and  in  it^  as  he  supposes^  Montaiberft 
and  his  ^oung  bride-^both  of  whom 
he  exultingly  determines  to  sacrifice 
in  revenge  fi)r  the  loss  of  his  own 
wife  and  child.      Montalbert,  how<* 
ever,  has  ertaiped;  and  his  bride  is  no« 
where  to  be  found — till  a  female  9^ 
mong  the  captives  ofibrs  to  discover 
her,  on  condition  of  having  conceded 
to  her  the  life  of  another  prisoner  who 
is  also  condemned  to  niffer  deaUi. 
Omreah   mnts   her  condition— >  she 
nnveila— fine  is  herself  Montalberf  s 
bride— wedded  to  him  agaiiist  her 
will,  and  loving  another — Treftuds-— 
whose  life  she  nas  gained  by  this  sai* 
rifloe  of  herself.  Omreah,  without  hesi- 
tation or  remorse,  ofiftn  up  her  life 
to  the  manes  of  his  own  wife-  and 
child — but  when  she  is  on  the  point 
of  expiring,  he  discovers  ^t  she  is 
herself  that  child— ^  own  long-lost 
and  too  late  fennd  dau^teri — ^The 
last  scene,  in  which  tms  discovery 
takes  place,  is  extremely  well-written, 
and  altogether  well-conducted;   and 
the  acting  of  Kean — ^for  whom  the 
part  of  Omreah  is  expressly  adapted, 
is  in  the  deepest  degree  pathetic  and 
beautifVil.    The   numerous  incidents 
and  details  by  which  this  main  plot 
is  brought  out,  and  eonnected  with 
the  other  parts  of  the  play,  are  very 
skilMly  arranged ;   and  the  whole 
fenns  a  very  mteresting  exhibition; 
but  we  must  repeat,  the  work  is  not  a 
Trsgedy.    Of  tragic  conception,  pow« 
er,  sentiment,  interest,  tnere  is  no« 
lldng. 

lir^the  language  of  the  Carib  Chief 
scarcely  ever  rises  above  mediocrity, 
it  as  seldom  sinks  below  it.  If  it  dis- 
plays little  poetry,  it  evinces  consider- 
able taste  and  judgment ;  and  it  never 
offends  by  extravagance  or  bombast— 
which  is  something  more  than  a  ne- 
gative praise,  when  it  is  considered 
that  this  is  the  author's  first  dramatic 
attempt. 
We  sincerely  congratulate  Mr  Twiss 


on  his  complete  success  ;  and  we  feir« 
ly  eonfeiB  that  his  work  exhibits  much 
more  talent  than  we  could  have  ex* 
pected  firom  him  in  this  dass  of  writ- 
mg.  Why  we  should  say  or  fed  this 
k,  peihiqpe,  more  than  we  can  tdl— «r 
why  we  were,  as  was  the  case,  mcce 
than  commonly  pleased  at  l^rning 
that  ht  was  the  author  of  it ;  (since 
we  only  know  that  gentleman  by  re* 
putation) :— unless  it  be  that  we  hsfe 
a  lurking  kindneas  for  authors  who 
bc^  their  literary  career  by  scrib* 
bling  dramatic  critiques. 

We  have  next  to  speak  of  the  two 
comedies,  Wanied a  Wife i  era Ckeck 
an  my  Banker,  and  Arrivahjrom  Ow 
ford.  Juliet  aaya  *'  WhaC'a  in  a 
name  ?"  She  was  a  delig^litftii  lover» 
but  a  very  indife«nt  casuist  llieitt 
may  be  ^*  much  virtue"  in  a  name,  as 
weUasmudivice.  The  latter  ia  the 
ease  in  the  comedy  of  *'  Wanted  A 
Wife." 

It  is  called  ^'  a  comedy,"  and  there- 
foreitoompletdy  wearied  and  disgusted 
OS ;  whereas,  had  it  been  brought  fer« 
ward  as  a  farce,  it  would,  undoobtad* 
ly,  have  amused  and  gratified  us.  It 
is,  perhaps,  not  going  too  fiur  to  atdi* 
bute  this  diange  of  effect  entirdy  to 
the  misnomer  (» the  piece.  The  com* 
parative  coarseness  and  absurdity,  and 
the  continued  equivoque  of  which  it 
consists,  are  not  bad  in  themadves; 
but  th^  are  totally  bad  in  comedy^ 
because  totally  out  of  place. 

A  gentleman  advertises  for  a  wife, 
and  Ins  discarded  servant  for  a  place  ^ 
and  the  advertisementB  are  anawered 
by  an  antiquated  virgin  who  wants  a 
husband,  and  a  beautiftil  giii  who 
wanta  a  servant.  Each,  however,  i»« 
dnrocally  mistakes  the  views  of  the 
otW— the  would-be  wife  hiring  the 
fix>tman  as  a  husband,  and  the  young 
lady  taking  the  master  home  with  her 
as  a  footman :  while  the  master  thidca 
he  has  fimnd  a  ridi  and  beautiftii 
wife,  and  the  man  ^uit  he  has  got  in« 
to  an  excellent  place.  This,  e^wnd* 
ed  into  one  huge  equivoque,  fiirma 
the  whole  *^  comeAj  m  five  acta ;"  at 
the  end  of  which  the  master  mames 
the  young  kdy,  and  the  servant  the 
old  one ! — Many  of  the  inddents  aria* 
ing  out  of  this  mistake  are  exoeedrnf^ 
ly  ludicrous;  but  we  repeat,  what 
might  have  been  an  admirable  ferae 
was  an  execrable  comedy. 
The  other  comedy,  <<  Arrivds  ftoni 
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Oxford/'  had  the  neiit  of  being  more 
daU  and  stupid  than  we  had  preyioua* 
ly  conoeived  it  possible  for  the. wit  of 
man  to  eonstmct  one ;  and^  what  is 
▼erj  singolary  we  sincerely  bdieve 
that  it  succeeded  (for  it  did  succeed  to 
a  certain  decree)  solely  on  that  ae* 
count  Tlie  aialqg;tte  between  the  dif- 
ferent characters  consisted  of  precise- 
ly such  things  as  the  same  class  of  per- 
sons would  have  put  forth  at'an  even- 
ing party  in  Finsbury-souare — at  some 
of  which^  it  is  probable^  the  author 
picked  itidl  up.  There  is  no  controvert- 
ing what  is  said  at  these  kind  of  meet- 
ings— ^fbr  it  is  all  entirdy  true,  and 
has  been  so  from  time  imm^moriaL 
Thoe  is  no  turning  it  into  ridicule-* 
for  to  admit  of  that  it  must,  put  forth 
some  tangible  points— it  must  be  ei- 
ther good  or  bad^  no  matter  which ; 
and  to  abuse  or  lau^h  outright  at  i^ 
would  be  cruel  and  iU*mannored ;  be- 
tides the  difficulty  of  knowing  where 
to  atop  or  to  begin.  Thus  it  was  with 
this  comedy.  It  succeeded,  because 
nobody  knew  when  or  whare  to  find 
&ult  with  iU  The  next  day  the  daUv 
critics  praised  it  to  the  skies, — ^thoush 
we  are  not  at  a  loss  to  guess  why-r-ior 
ihey.  might  have  d<me  quite  as  well 
diemselves.  But  the  second  n^ht 
things  were  as  they,  should  be,  for  the 
author  and  actors  were  1^  to  enjoy 
die  performance  by  themselves.  >Uia 
perhaps  this,  after  all,  is  the  most  ap- 
propriate way  of  gettinff  rid  of  plays 
of  this  kind,  for  by  this  means  the 
profits  of  the  first  night  are  swallowed 
up  in  the  loss  of  the  second.  When 
thia^is  not  the  case,  the  obnoxious 
piece  may  be  said  to  be  '^  damned," 
onl^  after  the  manner  of  poor  Conn, 
\'  like  an  ill-coasted  ^g,  all  on  one 
side;"  for  the  cunning  managers 
pocket  the  prints  of  the  first  night — 
withdraw  their  piece  "  in  compliance 
with  the  wishes  of  tlieir  patrons,  the 
public," — and  then  bring  forward  a 
worse  the  next  week. 

Heart  of  Mid" Lothian, 
.  Theopera  wluch  webave  now  to  notice 
is  partly  founded  on  the  Heart  of  Mid- 
liOthiaD,  and  it  bears  the  same  name. 
From  the  following  sketch  of  the  plot, 
however,  the  reader  will  see  that  it 
varies  considerably  from  the  novel. 
It  opens  with  a  representation  of  the 
rioters  clamouring  and  exulting  in  the 
recent  murder  of  Porteous.  Dumbie- 
dikes  coming  in  their  way,  is  only  8av« 
Vol.  V. 
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tdfiom  being  made  another  victim  to 
thehr  Airy,  by  the  sudden  appearance 
and  interposition  of  George  Robertson, 
under  the  disguise  of  Madge  Wildfire. 
The  two  sisters,  Effie  and  Jeanie 
Deans,  now  appear,  and  disclose  the 
mkfivtune  and  disgrace  of  the  former, 
with  the  loss  of  her  in&nt.  Dumbie- 
dikes,  on  his  return  firom  Edinburgh^ 
is  met  by  Robertson,  who  terrifies  mm 
into  deliverijig  a  message  to  ££Be  to 
meet  him  at  twelve  at  mght  at  Mna- 
chat's  Cairo.  Meantime  Effie  has 
been  arrested  and  conveyed  to  inrison, 
on  a  charge  of  infimtidde.  Jeanie, 
learning  the  commubication  ftom  her 
sister's  supposed  seducer,  resolves  to 
meet  him  at  the  place  appointed. 
Dumbiedikes  sets  out  to  the  same 
place,  for  the  purpose  of  affi>rding  her 
pmtection,  should  she  need  it;  and 
Sharpitlaw  also  proceeds  to  the  same 
place  with  a  guard  of  soldiers,  under 
the  ffuidance  of  Ratclifife  and  Madge 
Wildfire,  for  the  purpose  of  seizing 
Robertson.  While  the  latter  is  en- 
flsged  in  explaining  to  Jeanie  the  dif< 
ficttlties  of  her  sister^s  situation,  and 
the  means  of  extricating  her,  he  is 
alarmed  by  the  significant  hints  af- 
fi>rded  him  by  Madge  Wildfire,  and 
effiscts  his  escape.  The  interview  of 
the  sisters  in  the  tdbooth  now  takes 
place,  during  which  Ratdiffi^  suggests 
the  means  by  which  Jeanie  may  save 
£ffie*8  life ;  and  Lord  Oakdide  arrives 
fit)m  London  as  commissioner,  with 
ftdl  powers  to  put  in  execution  the 
extraordinanr  and  severe  law  in  caises 
of  infanticide.  In  an  interview  be- 
tween him  and  old  Deans,  Lord  Oak- 
dale  also  appears  to  hint  at  a  means  of 
saving  her  life,  which  the  old  man  in- 
d^;nantly  rgects,  as  inconsistent  with 
his  duty  and  with  the  truth.  The 
culprit,  with  her  sister,  are  then 
brought  before  the  commissioner,  and 
while  Jeanie  is  hesitating  whether  she 
shall  positively  deny  that  Effie  had 
disclosed  her  situation  before  the  birth 
of  the  child,  (a  circumstance  on  which 
the  law  has  made  her  life  to  depend) 
the  fiither.  rushes  forward,  and  con- 
jures her  to  declare  the  simple  truth, 
whatever  may  be  the  event.  As  the 
judge  is  about  to  pass  the  fatal  sen- 
tence, Robertson  rushes  in  and  de- 
clares Effie  to  be  his  lawful  wife,  and 
justifies  his  connexion  with  the  Por- 
teous mob,  by  proving  that  he  had 
joined  them  in  order  to  effect  the  safe-^ 
ty  of  their  viotinfi,  rather  than  his  de« 
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itroation ;  he  also  TOOfw  to  be  the  Mm 
of  the  judg&  In  the  mean  time  Bi^ 
cli£fey  ooi^ectaring  from  some  inoohe* 
rent  langiuge  of  Madge  Wildfire  that 
it  was  she  who  had  eitner  oonoealed  or 
destxtyyed  Effie^a  child,  aucoeeda  in 
gpdning  ftom  her  a  knowledgpe  of  its 
place  of  oonosalmenty  and  reatorea  it 
to  the  happy  and  exculpated  mother. 
Rohertaon  avowa  hia  determination  to 
join  hia  &te  with  that  of  Effie,  what- 
ever maybe  the  consequence.  Lord 
Oakdale  takes  thia  aa  a  proof  of  his  in- 
tention to  reform  hia  hfe,  and  ia  re- 
ooneiled  to  him,  and  the  piece  ends 
happily  to  all  parties. 

From  this  sketch,  it  will  be  seen 
that  Mr  Terry,  the  author  of  the  piece, 
haa  entirely  dif&red  fhrni  the  story  in 
many  essential  parts ;  and  alwaya,  aa 
it  appears  to  us,  injudiciously.  He 
has  likewise  altered  the  features  of 
many  of  the  characters,  till  there  is  no 
recognizing  them.  Jcanie  Deans,  in 
particular*^the  honeat  downright,  and 
sensible— 4he  true-hearted  and  round- 
faced  Scotch  las8ie,*^he  and  Miss 
Bnmton  together,  have  converted  into 
a  pietty  little  mincing,  affected  Lon- 
don Miss.  Mr  Terry  himself  acted 
the  sturdy  coyenanter--the  rough  old 
'^  preabyterian  true«blue ;"  and  no- 
thing could  be  finer,  in  its  way,  than 
his  perfimnanoe— «but  it  was  less  adapt- 
ed to  the  sta^e  than  the  conventicle — 
out  of  which  (perhaps  the  more's  the 
nity,^  sui^  a  tmaraeteris  not  now  to  be 
fimncL  The  sonffs  in  this  piece  are 
said  to  be  by  Walter  Scott ;  and  they 
are,  certainly,  much  above  the  usual 
style  q£  opera  j^oetry.  But  what  shall 
we  say  to  die  singing  of  them  by  Miss 
Stephens,  in  the  chsracter  of  Effie 
JDeans  P — ^Nothing !  It  ia  idle  to  at- 
tempt to  characterise  it  by  words. 
But  we  reaUy  do  think,  that  to  hear 
this  lady  sing  a  beautifVil  old  Scotch 
air,  in  its  pure  and  unadorned  sim- 
plicity, as  she  did  these,  and  to  appro- 
priate worda,  engenders  feelings  which 
mabh  the  hd^ht  of  human  enjoj^ment. 

In  condusion,  we  are  at  some  loss 
to  know  whether  to  congratulate  or 
condole  widi  Mr  Terry  on  the  kind 
and  degree  of  his  success  in  adapting 
these  Scottish  talea  to  the  stage.  If  he 
haa  been  merely  desirous  of  producing 
acting  dmmaa  that  ahall  poasess  a  ool- 
laXem  attraction,  ariaing  ftwm  their 
oonnection  with  Uie  worn  from  which 
they  take  their  titles,  and  independent 
of  their  own  intrinsic  raexits  ;  tai^ 
by  this  means,  to  *<  iwt  money  in  his 


pmt;'*  his  choice  haa  been  fortunate. 
But  if  he  waa  ambitious  of  acquiring 
the  fldr  fiime  of  a  dramatist,  it  haa 
been  most  unha|^y.  These  tales  have 
created  an  era  in  our  national  litera- 
ture, niere  is  nothing  like  or  equal 
to  them,  in  our  own  or  any  otfier  lan- 
gnage.  And  as  they  are  of  a  kind, 
too,  that  every  body  rsada  and  ia  capa- 
ble of  enjoying,  comparisons  must  ha 
made,  and  they  must  be  ruinous  to 
his  pretenaions  as  an  author. 

Of  the  four  melo-dramas,  we  shall 
run  the  risk  of  being  as  dull  as  theyi 
if  we  venture  to  say  a  word.  As  to 
T%9  Jew  of  Lubecky  and  Swedish  Fs^ 
irieiism,  they  are  wearisomo  enough, 
to  be  sure;  but  all  they  harm  they  do 
is  to  put  to  sleep  our  recollections  of 
idl  kinds,  good  and  bad.  They  msrelv 
induce  a  sort  of  restless  repose,  whicn 
is  very  disagreeable  while  it  lasts;  but 
when  its  exciting  cause  is  at  an  end, 
there  is  also  an  end  of  the  effect ;  and 
cause  and  eilbct  are  alike  foi^tea 
forever  i  for  nobody  has  any  very  ffo« 
mantic  or  interesting  associations  con- 
nected with  German  Jews  or  Swedish 
patriota.  But  it  is  not  so  with  the 
other  iwi^^Fortunaius's  Wishing*Cap, 
and  The  Merchant  of  Abudahy  or  1h§ 
Talisman  of  Oromaiies.  They  are 
founded  on  tales  in  the  Arabian  Nighta; 
and,  accordingly,  they  interfere,  in  a 
most  impertinent  and  troublesome 
manner,  with  some  of  the  very  beat 
aasodationa  of  the  best  years  of  oor 
lifo.  They  come  floundering,  wiA 
their  clumsy  and  unhallowed  resKtiea, 
into  an  ideal  world,  that  our  imagine* 
tions  had  built  up  and  peoi^ed  in 
childhood,  and  disturb  the  whole  fo- 
bric  and  its  inhabitants— changing 
them  into  something  even  less  fimci- 
ftil  and  wondrous  than  the  actual 
forms  by  which  we  are  surrounded* 
But  the  attempt  to  realize  or  recal,  in 
any  adequate  manner,  the  feelings 
with  which  we  peruse  the  Ajrabian 
Nights,  must  always  be  unsuccessftil. 
These  delightful  fictions  are  never 
read  but  in  early  youth,  and  never  for- 
eotten  afterwards.  Th^  are  the  para- 
dise of  our  boyhood.  We  talk  about 
them  all  our  lives ;  but  it  is  then,  and 
then  only,  that  we  enjoy  their  diarms. 
After  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  sge, 
we  begin  to  cherish  a  kind  of  contempt 
fiyr  what  then  appear  to  be  such  mon- 
strous fictions.  We  learn  to  **  know 
better"  than  to  be  delighted  with  themj 
and,  .besides,,  our  associations  with 
them  begin  to  stand  in  the  way  of  our 
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growing  intimiey  widi  Ihe  domal 
world  in  wMch  w6  lite.  Thd  nett 
ten  yean  it  pretty  fsate  to  edited  this 
oviarweening  afifection  for  the  realities 
of  life  and  to  throw  us  back  upon  our 
oldlove.  But  it  is  now  too  late.  We 
hare  be^  fidthlesa  to  both>  and  both 
f^eet  us.  Hie  names  of  these  two 
melO'^ramas^  we  speak  fbr  ourselves^ 
esme  lading  into  us^  like  *'  Msrgarefs 

eost,  that  stood  at  William's  feet  f 
I  when  we  opened  our  arms  to  dasp 
ft  Uting  mistress^  they  dosed  upon  a 
shadow.  In  short,  we  cannot  be  every 
titfng  at  once,  llll  a  certain  age  we 
are  too  happy  to  be  wise ;  and,  after- 
wardsj  we  get  too  wise  to  be  happy. 

It  remains  Ibr  us  to  notice  the  faroe 
and  the  interlude.  The  fitroe  is  call- 
ed, A  Roland  Jbr  an  Oiiver  ;  and  it  is 
the  very  best  we  have  seen  for  a  long 
time  past  Sir  Mark  Chase  (Fawcett) 
is  an  hypochondriacal  old  gentleman, 
who  is  always  complaining  of  his 
health,  just  in  proportion  aa  he  has  no 
cause ;  and  one  day  he  actually  fkndes 
himself  dying,  and  therefore  sends  for 
his  nephew  to  take  possession  of  his 
finrtune  and  his  blessing,  together  with 
a  wife  which  he  (the  old  gentleman) 
has  proyided  for  him.  But  the  ne- 
phew (Abbott)  has  in  the  mean  time 
proYided  one  for  himself,  and  he  brings 
her  down  to  hisunde's  seat  in  the  coun- 
try, expecting,  finom  the  tenor  of  the 
message  whida  hehad  recdted,  to  find 
him  already  deceased.  On  his  arriT" 
al,  a  pleasant  equivoque  ensues;  fbr 
be  finds  the  servants  all  in  high  spi- 
rits, nbtwithstanding  the  old  genue- 
^Mn  is  '*  just  ffone.  It  appears  af- 
terwards^ that  he  is  only  gone  out  9^ 
shooting.  On  his  return  the  new-* 
mairied  nair  are  in  a  dilemma  bow  to 
conceal  thdr  marriage ;  but,  luckily, 
Maria  (Miss  Foote\  the  bride  pro- 
vided by  the  uncle,  had  previously  ar- 
rived at  the  house  on  a  visit,  and  turu'^ 
ing  out  to  be  a  firiend  of  the  young 
people,  she  agrees  to  personate  tEe  real 
bride,  and  to  pass  off  their  secret  mar- 
riage as  an  intended  ''  agreeable  sur- 
prise" for  the  old  gentleman.  The 
real  bride  is  to  pass  f&r  the  bride- 
maid;  and  here  some  exceedingly 
droll  scenes  occur,  in  consequence  of 
Sir  Mark  finding  his  nephew  and  the 
supposed  bride-maid  in  rather  odd 
drcumstances.  He  thinks  it  his  duty 
to  communicate  this  to  Maria,  who 
turns  it  off  with  great  carelessness  and 
'aa^f^oM?,  at  which  the  old  gentleman 
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is  still  more  shocked  and  scandalized. 
At  this  peribd,  Higihflyer  (Jones),  Uie 
lover  of  Maria,  arrives  in  the  ndgh- 
bourhood,  and  endeavours  to  sooth  his 
melancholy  (for  he  has  been  discarded 
by  his  Inistress),  by  visiting  a  luna- 
tic asylum  whicn  is  dose  to  Sir  Mark's 
house ;  but  by  a  tridc  of  the  nephew, 
he  is  made  to  mistake  the  old  gentle- 
man's seat  fbr  the  mad-house,  and  its 
inhabitaBts  fofr  the  patients-^(among 
whom,  to  his  utter  amazement,  he 
finds  his  mistress) — and  he  treats 
them  accordingly.  At  length  he  dis- 
covers the  trick  that  has  been  put  up- 
on him,  and  feigns  madness  in  return 
— ^ves  them  a  Roland  for  their  01i« 
ver.  This  reconciles  him  to  Maria ; 
and  the  old  gentleman,  for  his  health's 
sake,  and  to  gain  a  Uttle  peace  and 
quietness  before  he  dies,  consents  to 
both  the  marriages. 

This  is  really  a  very  excellent  farce 
—full  of  high  fUn  and  droUa7 — Ac 
dialogue  very  gayly  and  tersely  writ* 
ten-*^e  incidents  exceedinglywell  con- 
trived-^'^nd  the  whxAe  forming  a  most 
lively  and  pleasant  little  piece.  It  has 
quite  a  French  air  about  it — ^for  every 
nation  can  do  some  one  thing  better 
than  any  other  nation  in  the  world ; 
and  with  the  French  this  pre»emi« 
nence  consists  in  writing  farces*  And 
it  is  no  wonder ;  for,  with  them,  hu« 
man  life  itself  is  one  long  but  {4easant 
farce. 

"  Though  kst,"  certainly  "  not  least 
in  our  dear  love,"  came  JMr  Yates  and 
the  Interlude.  It  is  a  little  piece  in 
one  act,  called  Half  an  Hour  in  France, 
and  seldom  have  we  spent  a  pleasanter 
half  hour.  Mr  Yatea, — who,  we  be* 
lieve,  was  a  great  fiivourite  with  our 
Edinburgh  friends,  and  most  deserv-* 
ediy  so, — ^personates  six  or  seven  dif- 
ferent characters  in  it,  dla  Mathews. 
We  shall  not  tell  him  that  he  equals 
Mathews — ^he  certainly  does  not  ap* 
proach  him,  in  what  appears  to  us  to 
be  that  gentleman's  peeuUar  ezcdkn-< 
des;— his  admirable  And  unrivalled 
tact — his  delicacy  of  perception,  a- 
mounting  to  a  pitch  of  genius — ^his 
astonishing  fiunilty  of  going'  outofhinp» 
telf'^  thev  have  been  lately  evinced 
in  his  performance  at  the  English' 
Opera  House — a  Trip  io  Faris,  &c 
(which  we  regret  the  less  not  having 
had  time  or  q»ace  to  give  an  adequate 
account  of,  as  our  Ecunburgh  r^ers 
will  no  doubt  shortly  have  an  opporto^ 
nity  of  judging  of  it  fi>r  themselves.) 
But  in  file  faculty  of  imitating  actual 
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liviiiK  modeh,  Mr  Yfttes  i^pean  to 
equal  any  HtdDg  we  have  ever  seen. 
His  imitation  of  Young  was  quite  ex- 
traordinarv — it  was  a  &o-8iimle,  and 
without  tne  slightest  caricature.  His 
imitation  of  Mathews  himself  was  still 
more  amusing,  hecause  there  was  a 
little  exaggeration  in  it^  without  which 
the  effect  in  these  cases  is  not  quite 
pleasant  This  performance  is  the  only 
one  in  which  we  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  Mr  Yates ;  so  that 
we  are  not  ahle  to  judge  of  his  powers 
as  a  comic  or  tragic  actor,  for  we  hear 
he  possesses  hoth.  But  from  this  per- 
formance alone,  added  to  his  extreme 
youth,  we  are  convinced  that  he  has 
great  cleverness  and  versatility.** 

We  now  take  leave  of  the  reader  for 
this  season.  We^might  continue  our 
notices  for  a  month  or  two  longer; 
but  really,  at  this  time  of  the  vear,  as 
the  summer  advances  and  the  sun 
shines  in    the  evening,   the  theatre 
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quite  loaes  its  attractiiioa.  And  this 
is  just  as  it  should  be.  A  good  acting 
dnma,  of  whatever  kind,  is  an  admi- 
rable thing  in  its  place ;  but,  happily, 
there  are  still  times  and  seasons  wbea 
even  a  great  city  can  do  vrithoat  it. 
Not  long  ago  there  was  a  great  dty— 
the  capital  of  a  state,  and  the  seat  of 
of  ita  government — ^that  could  contrive 
to  do  without  a  theatre  altogether. 
"  'Tis  not  so  now !"  The  progreu  iff 
civUixaHon  has  created  the  want,  and 
has  supplied  it.  With  all  our  love 
for  the  drama,  and  all  our  admiration 
for  ^e  principles  of  the  French  revi>- 
Itttion,  we  should  be  puszled  to  fix 
upon  a  benefit  that  has  resulted  from 
that  event,  equivalent  to  the  evil  of 
ita  having  beoi  the  cause  of  renderiiu^ 
a  theatre  necessary  in  Switaerland. 
To  have  a  theatre  where  it  is  wanted, 
is  good ;  but  not  to  want  it,  is  infi- 
nitely better.  A.  Z. 
London^  June  7,  1819. 


*  Our  ingenknu  oonespondent  refers  to  the  opinioii  of  our  Edinbnigfa  readers  coneem- 
ing  Mr  Yates.  Well  may  he  do  so.  Never  did  anv  young  actor,  after  so  Imef  a  sojourn 
in  any  dty,  leave  so  ripe  and  abundant  a  harvest  behind  him  of  professional  ftme  and  ex« 
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Now  to  Haj  vient  presence,  night ! 
Is  this  my  fiist  song  offered:  Oh !  to  thee 

That  lookest  with  thy  £oa«uid«resof  light- 
To  thee,  and  thv  stury  nobiUty 

Tliat  float  with  a  delicious  munnuiing, 
(The*  unheard  here)  about  thy  fincdiaad 

blue; 
And  as  (hey  lide  along  in  order  due. 

Girding  the  round  globe  in  their  wandering, 

To  thee  their  andent  queen  and  mother  sing. 

Mother  of  beauty!  veiled  queen! 
Feared  and  sou^t,  and  never  seen 
Without  a  heart-imposing  feeling. 
Whither  art  thou  gently  stealing  ? 
In  thy  smiling  presence,  I 
Kneel  in  star-staick  idoUtiy, 
And  turn  me  to  thine  eye,  (the  moon) 
Fretting  that  it  must  change  so  soon ; 
Toying  with  this  idle  rhyme, 
I  soom  that  bearded  villain  time. 
Thy  old  rtmorselcas  enemy. 


And  build  my  linked  vene  to  t 
Not  dun  and  cold,  and  dark  art  thou : 
Who  that  beholds  thy  clearer  brow, 
Endiadem'd  wiA  gentlest  tkntkM 

Of  fleecy.silver'ddoud,  i  ~ 
Thee,  fiur  as  when  the  young  son  * 
And  from  his  cloudy  bondage  breaks. 

And  lights  upon  the  breast  of  monung. 
But  must  feel  tny  powers ; 
Mistier  than  the  storm  that  lowers, 
Fairer  than  the  virgin  hours 

That  smile  when  the  young  Aurora  scatia 
Her  rose-leaves  on  the  valleys  lowt 
And  bids  her  servant  breezes  bbw. 
Not  ApoUo,  when  he  dies 
In  the  wild  October  skies. 

Red  and  stormy ;  or  when  he 
In  his  meridian  beauty,  rides 

Over  the  bosom  of  the  waterst 
And  turns  the  blue  and  burning  tides 

To  sUver,  \b  a  peer  kit  thee, 

In  thy  fuU  re^ty.  ( 


BONO. 

»<  Her^t  a  heaUh  to  (me  I  love  dear  J* 


Hsms*8  a  health  to  thee,  Maiy  t 

Here*s  a  health  to  thee. 

The  drinkers  are  gone. 

And  I  am  alone 

To  think  of  home  and  thee,  Mary. 

Thoearesome  whomay  shineo'er  tfaee,Maiy, 

And  many  as  fnmk  and  free ; 

And  a  few  as  fair. 

But  the  summer  air 

Is  not  more  sweet  to  me.  Marv. 


I  have  thought  of  thy  last  low  sigh,  Mary, 
Aiid  thy  dimm*d  and  gentle  eye ; 
And  I've  call*d  on  thy  name 
When  the  night  winds  came. 
And  heard  my  heart  reply,  Maiy. 

Be  thou  but  true  to  tne,  Mary, 

And  111  be  true  to  thee ; 

And  at  set  of  son 

When  my  task  is  done. 

Be  sure  that  l*m  ever  with  ihce.  Marv..X. 
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SOVKBT. 
9  fim^iXjUM  rw  Bum  Ip^h  ifuif  Irru, 

Who  can  the  Throne  of  the  Etbenal  find  ? 

Not  he  who  searches  thro'  the  orbs  of  light. 

Or  stretching  onward,  dreams,  that  in  some  height. 
Beyond  the  verge  of  nature,  dwells  the  Mind 
That  gave  fkir  nature  birth— ^ !  more  than  blind ! 

Such  distant  realms  but  mock  thine  idle  ffight : 

Far  from  Creation's  bound,  in  r^;al  might 
He  sits  not,  nor  to  lifeless  fcNrms  confined. 

Seek  then  the  Throne  within  thyself,  O  man ; 
There  timeless,  spaceless,  dwells  tiie  Eternal  Onb  ; 

Thy  love,  thy  thought,  thy  being^s  finite  span 
From  Him  spring  ceaseless ;  from  that  living  sun 

Thro'  thee  burst  fi>rth— the  fulness  of  the  plan- 
Nature's  resplendent  forms,  and  the  great  work  is  done.  M. 


MAHOMETAN  8EBM0N. 

[We  have  extracted  the  followxng  very  curious  composition  ftom  the  *<  Transactions  of 
the  Literary  Society  of  Bombay  ;*'  a  work  which,  probably,  has  not  been  teen  by  any 
ooDdderable  number  of  our  readers.  It  is  translated  ftom  a  CoUection  of  Sermons  that 
I  in  the  works  of  the  celebrated  Sadi ;  and  is  the  only  specimen  of,  the  pulpit  elo- 
of  the  Mahometans  that  has  ever  beep  presented  to  the  world  in  an  European 
It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  remark,  that  the  concluding  parable  is  the  original  of 
Bazstsa,  told  i     * ^      ,.     - 


the  story  of  Santon  Bazstsa,  told  in  the  148th  Number  of  the  Guaidian.] 

THE   FIFTH   0BBMON   OF   BADI,    TBAN SLATED   FROM   THE  PBBBIAK  BY  JAMES 

BOBS,   ESO.    OF   THE   BENGAL  MEDICAL  ESTABLISHMENT. 

Al  MejleS'^Khames,  or  the  Fifth  Sermon, 

Pkebbbvb  ub,  O  Lord,  from  all  man*  the  object  of  my  wish,  and  the  more 
ner  of  sin,  and  vouchsafe  jxa  the  grace  f<»ward  I  am  pushing,  the  less  near  I 
of  obedience  and  devotion.  O  God  of  am  approaching.  Can  you  advise  any 
both  worlds  and  Lord  of  all,  we  crave  mode  by  whicA  I  may  arrive  at  it  r 
thyfi>rgivene8B;  and  to  thee  we  are  to  The  shaikh  answered.  Brave  youth, 
return.  this  world  is  ezactlv  a  space  of  two 
Dearly  beloved !  The  creatures  of  steps,  one  of  which  leads  to  mankind, 
this  eaith  are  of  a  two-fold  nature,  and  the  other  to  God ;  fall  back  one 
either  occupied  with  God  or  taken  up  step  firom  the  creature  and  you  will 
with  self.  Such  as  are  employed  with  amve  at  the  Creator.  Whilst  con- 
God  feel  no  interest  about  th^nsdves,  stantly  occupied,  and  saying,  What 
and  such  as  are  busy  with  themselves  shall  I  eat  that  I  may  gratify  my  ap« 
think  not  of  God  ;  but  whatever  may  petite  ?  and  what  shall  I  say  that  man- 
debase  them  is  downright  deception,  kind  may  be  pleased  with  roe?  you 
whether  it  be  spiritu&l  or  temporal:—  never  can  attain  a  true  knowledge  of 
tillpurifiedftomthis,  thou  never  canst  the  Deity.  Brave  youth,  any  traffic 
encirde  the  temple  of  the  Most  High,  you  keep  up  with  mankind  tends  to 
Parable^-'heBare  the  prince  of  the  re-  your  loss  ;---deal  with  God,  that  all 
flkned  Baeizeed  Bastamy  one  present-  mav  be  profit.  The  Most  High  hath 
ed  himself  and  said,  0  shaikh,  my  said,  O  nelpless  being,  with  you  I  am 
whole  life  hath  been  spent  in  seeking  dealing  in  tears  and  in  fears, — the  tears 
after  the  Lord ;  how  often  did  I  on  of  supplication  and  the  fears  of  r^ec- 
fbot  make  the  pilgrimage  of  the  De*  tion :  the  treasure  of  felicity  snatch 
sert;  how  many  infidels'  heads  did  I  from  the  presence  of  my  glory.  Those 
strike  off  in  the  holy  wars,  and  how  ^ops  wmch  stream  down  your  face 
much  hath  my  heart  wallowed  in  its  are  called  tears,  and  those  fears  which 
own  blood !  But  I  have  not  attained  heave  from  your  bosom  are  called  re« 
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morse :— >let  tears  &U  fh>m  my  eyes  in 
88  much  as  I  did  not  inform  myself  of 
'God^  and  let  remorse  canker  in  my 
heart  in  as  much  as  I  did  what  was 
forbidden.  Through  the  tears  of  the 
soul  you  are  brought  to  repentance^ 
and  through  the  remorse  of  your  heart 
to  promise  amendment: — a  sense  of 


amendment  leadeth  to  resolution^  re« 
solution  to  enthusiasm,  and  enthusiasm 
to  an  union  with  the  Divine  presence ; 
when  from  his  universal  benevolence 
will  issue  the  word  Mercy.   The  heart 
confesseth  I  have  done  wrong,   the 
head  crieth  I  repent  me  of  what  I  did, 
and  the  Lord  saith  I  have  forgiven  it. 
Brave  youth,  fire  is  two-fold ;  a  fire  of 
good  and  a  fire  of  what  is  wicked,  and 
there  is  no  fire  else.    The  fire  of  the 
appetite  the  rain  of  heaven  can  quench, 
and  the  fire  of  sin  the  water  of  the  eye 
can  subdue ;  also  the  fire  of  sin  two 
things  can  extinguish,  and  those  are 
dust  and  water ;  the  dust  of  humilia- 
tion and  the  water  of  contrition : — the 
dust  of  humiliation  is  prostrate  adora- 
tion, and  the  water  of  contrition  is  our 
dread  of  a  loving  and  afiectionate  mas- 
ter.   Brave  youtn,  every  eye  that  crieth 
not  from  a  fear  of  the  Lord,  its  tears 
owe  him  a  debt;    and  every  heart 
which  yeameth  not  to  embrace  God, 
that  heart  is  a  bankrupt.    A  sage  call- 
ed aloud  and  said,  0  alas!  that  the 
creatures  of  this  world  should  be  jour- 
neying through  it,  and  not  select  this 
the  sweetest  of  its  gifts.    He  was  ask- 
ed, what  gift  this  was.     He  answered. 
The  smallest  mark  of  true  affection,  as 
the  Most  High  is  pleased  to  say ;  then 
will  ye  most  truly  worship  the  Deity 
when  ye  shall  bring  with  you  a-  sin- 
cere love.     Had  the  poor  devotee  se- 
lected but  one  small  portion  of  true 
afiection,  he  might  equally  have  dis- 
regarded things  spiritual  and  tempo- 
nu,  this  world  and  the  next,  or  wnat 
was  unlawful  and  forbidden.     Par^ 
able — The  son  of  Khafeef  was  asked 
what  true  afiection  was.     He  answer- 
ed, True  afi*ection  is  a  state  of  bank- 
ruptcy!   It  is  ruined  circumstances, 
helplessness,    misery,    and    want!— 
Dearly  beloved !  if  thou  hast  not  the 
blooming  cheek  of  charmers,  it  be- 
hoves thee  to  present  the  yeUow  tint 
of  lovers ;  if  thou  canst  not  show  the 
fascinating  beauty  of  Joseph,  it  be- 
comes thee  to  display  the  plaintive 
wretchedness  of  Jacob ;  if  thou  canst 
not  plead  the  helpless  state  of  the  sup- 
plicant,   it  were   decent    that   thou 


madest  the  lamentable  moan  of  the 
indigent.  The  prince  of  both  worlds, 
glory  of  the  sons  of  man,  (on  whom 
andliis  be  salutation  and  peace,)  luis 
said.  No  voice  is  more  acceptable  be- 
fbre  God  than  the  petition  of  the  indi- 
gent;  no  supplication  is  move  graci- 
ously received  at  the  tribunal  full  of 


glory,  than  the  desire  of  the  needy 
sinner,  who  in  his  distress,  penury, 
and  wretchedness,  setteth  forth   his 
lamentation  and  saidi,  O  Lord,  I  have 
done  an  act  of  sin  and  a  tyranny 
against  my  own  soul;    From  the  sub- 
lime presence  a  voice  descendeth,  say- 
ing. That  deed  which  thou  didst  not 
of  tiiyself  exact,  me  thou  wilt  entreat, 
and  on  thy  account  I  will  give  ray  as- 
sent : — ^me  thou  wilt  crave  that  I  may 
give  my  leave :  whateva  thou  mayest 
want  tnou  wilt  ask  of  me ;  trust  thy 
concerns  to  my  accomplishment,  for  I 
am  the  Deity,  I  am  what  I  am  with- 
out why  or  wherefore ;  in  sovereignty 
paramount,  faithful  fo  my  promise,  ra- 
tifying every  petition,  listening  to  all 
praise,  and  meriting  every  eneomiura. 
A  hundred  thousand  househi^d  eatab- 
lishments  have  been  squandered  in 
quest  of  me;  a  hmidred  thousand  bo- 
oies  have  melted  away  in  the  mortifi- 
cation of  seeking  after  me ;  a  bandied 
thousand  holy  souls  are  gone  distract- 
ed in  the  wilderness  of  my  affection  ; 
a  hundred  thousand   pilgrims    beat 
their  heads  upon  the  stone  of  ttibnlii- 
tion  at  the  temple  of  my  glory  ;  and 
a  hundred  thousand  of  sudi  as  court 
my  illustrious  presence  bnm  in  the 
crucible  of  austere  penance.  The  ninth 
heaven  asketh  the  divine  throne,  O 
thou !   hast  thou  any  intimation  of 
him  ?    and  the  throne  answefi  &e 
ninth  heaven.  And  dost  tiiou  under^ 
stand  any  thing  tiiat  conoemetli  him  ? 
When  the  inhabitants  of  tins  earth 
have  a  supplication  to  make,  they  torn 
their  faces  up  to  heaven,  hoping  that 
the  sky  may  relieve  the  pain  of  their 
hearts;  and  the  community  of  the 
sky,  when  they  have  a  prayer  to  pf»« 
fer,  cast  their  eves  upon  the  eaih, 
expecting  that  mence  they  will  find 
the  cure  of  their  afiMction.    Every  day 
at  even  when  the  orb  of  light  goeth 
down,  the  angels  that  attend  him  say, 
O  sun !  hast  thou  to-dav  shone  upon 
any  one  who  hath  a  knowledge  of 
Him?      The    sun    maketh   answer. 
Would  to  God  I  could  know  who  that 
person  were,  that  I  might  render  the 
dust  of  his  feet  the  sphere  of  my  os* 


Idtl  Tet  t  \xnie youlh,  what likenMi 
bat  diut  (t.  e.  man)  with  the  Loid  of 
loids?  what  hosineaB  have  gross  earUi 
and  water  with  the  pure  essenoe  of 
the  Deity  ?  How  can  non<»entity  mill'* 
glewith  eternity?  What  oommani- 
eation  can  the  savage  and  ignorant 
h(^  with  the  godly  and  inteOigent  ? 
Most  wonderful  of  works !  The  pious 
say  in  their  prayers^  Do  not>  O  God  J 
separate  us  from  ourselves.  Alas! 
short  sighted  mortal!  with  whom 
ctmld  I  mingle  that  I  should  separate^ 
or  from  whom  ooidd  I  he  cut  off  that 
I  should  mingle;*— how  entertain  a 
hope  of  meetinff  while  there  might  re* 
main  a  fear  of  separation;  or  how 
eould  there  be  a  dread  of  separation 
whilo^thcre  exists  a  hope  of  meeting  ? 
There  is  neither  oommunication  nor 
separation,  neither  nesmess  nor  dis* 
tance^  neither  expectancy  nor  despair^ 
neither  the  faculty  of  speech  nor  the 
iU>ility  of  silence,  neither  the  face  of 
going  on  nor  the  resolution  of  return- 
ing, neither  the  idea  of  forbearance 
nor  sentiment  of  impatience,  neither 
|daoe  to  whidi  the  &ncy  csn  sosr,  nor 
time  on  which  the  imagination  can 
fix.  In  the  hands  of  philosophers 
there  is  nought  but  discussion ;  in  the 
midst  of  divines  there  is  nought  but 
animadversion.  If  thou  joumeyest  to 
the  Cabeh,  there  thou  seest  a  stone ; 
if  thou  enterest  a  Moiled,  there  meet- 
eat  thou  a  wsll ;  if  thou  loolcest  upon 
the  peofde  of  this  earth,  thou  behold* 
eat  nought  but  misery ;  if  thou  con- 
templatest  the  sky^,  than,  meditatest  on 
what  must  stupify;  the  giddiness  of 
the  brain  is  sheer  melancholy,  and  the 
fiimes  of  the  head  downright  insanir^. 
From  the  sunshine  of  day,  there  is 
noontide  fervour;  from  the  gloomi- 
ness of  night,  terror  and  dismay ;  from 
the  unity  of  Unitarians,  there  is  only 
ornament  and  glory;  fhmi  the  blas- 
phemy of  infidels,  hideous  infamy; 
nrom  Moses  the  preacher,  no  profit ; 
from  Fharoah  the  pretender,  no  loss ; 
h— if  thou  comest,  enter,  for  there  is 
no  porter ;  if  thou  art  going,  depart, 
fiyr  there  is  no  keeper.  PiirayU?w-*The 
prince  of  the  xealous  Ibrahim  Khowas 
was  repeatedly  remarking  to  his  dis- 
ciples. Would  I  were  the  dust  of  the 
footsteps  of  that  veiled  object  I  They 
asked  him  and  said,  O  sage,  thou  art 
alwajrs  making  panegyrics  in  his  praise, 
why  not  direct  us  to  the  place  of  his 
abode  ?  He  replied.  On  a  certain  occa- 
sion I  found  myself  fervently  inclined. 


anatiwiiiiigmyfaoetowarja  theiril<P 
demess,  walked  on  in  an  eoatacy  of 
oithuaiasm.  Arriving  at  length  in 
&e  territory  of  the  infidels,  I  beheld 
a  citadel  with  three  hundred  and  odd 
heads  suspended  from  its  turrets* 
Astonished  at  what  I  saw,  I  asked  what 
these  meant,  and  who  wss  the  lord  of 
this  citadel?  They  answered.  It  be- 
longs to  such  a  prince,  whose  daughter 
is  gene  road.  It  came  into  mv  nead 
to  undertake  the  cure  of  this  aamseL 
On  entering  the  castle,  they  presented 
me  to  its  lorcL  He  received  me  with 
much  msgnificence  and  attention,  and 
asked,  O  generous  youth  I  what  brought 
thee  into  this  place?  I  answered,  I 
understood  that  thou  hast  a  daughter 
who  is  gone  mad ;  I  am  come  to  ad- 
minister unto  her.  He  turned  to  me 
and  said.  Behold  the  turrets  of  this 
citadel.  I  answered,  I  have  beheld 
them,  and  have  entered  nevertheless. 
Then  he  said.  Those  are  the  heads  of 
such  as  have  prescribed  difierent  medi- 
cines, but  were  disappointed  in  curing 
her.  Thou  also  must  take  warning, 
that  if  thou  failest  in  thy  attempt,  thy 
head  will  take  its  place  among  the  rest. 
After  this,  he  desired  that  I  should  be 
introduced  to  the  young  lady.  No 
sooner  had  I  put  my  foot  over  the 
threshold  of  her  apartment,  than  she 
called  to  her  hand*maid  and  said. 
Bring  hither  my  veil  that  I  may  cover 
my  head.  The  hand-maid  answered. 
How  many  phvsicians,  O  lady,  did 
visit  thee,  and  tnou  never  yet  veiledst 
thyself  before  any  of  them?  How 
comes  it  to  pass  that  thou  coverest  thy 
self  before  tms  man  ?  She  said.  Those 
were  not  men  fhll  of  fiiith  as  this  man 
is,  who  now  approacheth.  Then  I 
aaid.  As  salaamu  alaicum.  Peace  be 
with  thee!  She  replied,  Alaicumas 
salaamu,  With  thee  be  peace,  O  son  of 
Khowas !  I  asked.  How  oamest  thou 
to  know  that  I  am  the  son  of  Khowas  ? 
She  answered.  He  that  directed  thee 
to  me,  inspired  me  with  the  faculty  of 
knowing  thee.  Art  thou  not  aware 
that  one  true  believer  is  the  mirror  of 
his  brother  ?  when  a  glass  is  void  of 
tarnish,  it  will  reflect  any  image.  O 
son  of  Khowas,  I  hold  a  heart  wrung 
with  anguish;  hast  thou  any  potion 
that  mi^t  administer  to  its  comfort  ? 
This  text  ran  spontaneously  from  my 
tongue ;  Such  as  are  steadfast  be- 
lievers, and  resolute  in  commemorating 
the  Deity,  can  it  be  otherwise  than 
that  their  hearts  must  feci  fortified  in 
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th«  pnlses  of  God  ?  On  hearing  diu 
▼ene»  die  sighed  aloud  and  fell  senae- 
less  to  the  ground.  On  coming  to 
herself,  I  aaio,  O  damsel !  rise,  that  I 
may  conduct  thee  into  the  temple  of 
salvation.  She  replied,  0  sage !  what 
is  there  in  the  temple  of  salvation  that 
is  not  present  here?  I  said,  l^ere  is 
the  Caheh — illustrious  and  venerable. 
She  repUed,  6  shallow  man,  wert  thou 
to  behold  the  Cabeh  wouldst  thou  re- 
cognize it?  I  said.  Yea  verily!  She 
said.  Look  above  my  head.  When  I 
looked,  behold !  I  saw  the  Cabeh 
whirled  around  it  She  added;  O 
soft-hearted  man !  didst  thou  not  here- 
tofore understand,  that  he  who  travels 
to  the  Cabeh  on  foot,  makes  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  Cabeh ;  but  he  who  makes 
the  pilgrimage  of  the  Cabeh  in  his 
heart,  is  encircled  by  the  Cabeh  ? 
Verily  I  say,  wheresoever  you  may 
bring  the  face  of  true  faith,  there  thou 
wilt  meet  the  face  of  God!  Brave 
youth!  between  thee  and  the  Deity 
there  is  but  one  step  of  road.  Knowest 
thou  how  ?  shall  I  tdl  thee  ?  Confess 
a  forgetfulness  of  thine  own  existence, 
ond  in  confidence  of  the  divine  benefi- 
cence lay  thy  arms  across  the  breast 
in  meditation.  Any  one  who  approach* 
edme  a  epan,  I  neared  him  a  yard ; 
and  any  one  who  came  towards  me  a 
yard,  I  closed  him,  on  my  side,  the 
stretch  of  a  horse.  His  beneficence 
hath  brought  thee  near  to  thyself,  in- 
asmuch as  into  thy  heart  a  gem  hath 
been  set ;  and  by  this  is  implied : — / 
blew  into  that  (t.  e,  man)  a  portion  of 
my  Holy  Spirit,  The  moral  of  which 
is,  that  a  bird  (t.  e,  man's  heart)  was 
transfixt  with  an  arrow  (t.  e.  by  God): 
after  a  while  it  looked  around  and  in- 
continently said  to  the  arrow.  How 
.earnest  thou  to  reach  me  ?  It  replied. 
There  is  a  chain  of  concatenation  be- 
tween thee  and  me,  which  links  us  to- 
gether ;  thou  art  that  which  didst 
bring  me  to  a  knowledge  of  my- 
self, for  this  tie  thou  didst  bind  upon 
my  heart:  I  knew  mv  God  because 
of  my  God ;  and  had  not  my  God 
been,  I  could  not  have  known  him. 
He  it  was  that  hath  made  thee  ac- 
quainted with  thyself;  the  key  of  the 
house  of  knowledge  he  hath  delivered 
unto  thee.  The  expositor  of  worldly 
intellect  hath  said.  Whosoever  hath 
attained  to  a  knowledge  of  his  own 
nature,  hath  surely  arrived  at  a 
comprehension  of  his  Maker.  When- 
ever that  thou  comprchendcdst  thy- 


•elf,  thou  didst  oompreheiid  the  Deitar; 
thou  it  is  that  art  the  key  of  thysd^ 
for  with  that  key  thou  wiU  know  him. 
That  moreover  is  a  diversified  know- 
ledge, or  a  knowledge  of  oontrarietiea  : 
if  thou  didst  know  thyself  with  weak- 
ness,  thou  knowest  him  with  strength : 
if  thou  didst  view  thyself  with  imbe- 
cility, thou  sawst  him  with  vigour: 
this  is  one  of  the  diversities,  and  a 
road  which  is  open  to  any  body.  Ano- 
ther diversity  is,  that  thou  knowest 
that  in  thy  body  there  is  a  soul,  whidi 
is  present  in  every  member  of  the 
body,  and  the  Creator  of  the  universe 
exists  in  all  time  and  space:  never- 
theless, like  as  the  soul  cannot  be  pre- 
sented on  the  salver  of  request,  if  tnoa 
specify  it  to  be  in  the  hand,  fbot,  or 
head,  it  is  in  all  those  members,  yet 
may  not  be  arrested  in  any  of  them  ; 
so  the  Lord  Qod  of  all  hath  his  pre- 
sence universal,  yet  he  is  not  subject 
to  our  special  calL  The  Deity  they 
have  not  encompassed  with  a  measure 
any- ways  compatible  with  his  magni- 
tude. Brave  youth  !  the  aealous  and 
devout  pass  by  the  stages,  and  are  get- 
ting to  their  journey  s  end ;  but  the 
metaphysically  learned  do  not  accom- 
plish one  stage.  Nay,  their  journey 
is  the  circle  of  confusion;  whatever 
progress  they  are  making,  it  is  not  in 
a  forward  curection:  the  first  is  the 
merchant's  camel,  which  night  and 
day  is  jogging  on  his  stsges  and  mak- 
ing good  his  wav;  but  the  second  is  the 
oilman's  bullock,  which  all  the  day  is 
pacing  round  in  a  drde  with  his  eyes 
blind-folded,  and  while  he  is  consider- 
ing with  himself,  Let  me  see  how 
many  stages  have  I  passed  by;  behold! 
on  removing  his  bandage  at  the  time 
of  evening  prayer,-  he  finds  himself 
just  where  he  set  out.  If  thou  sayest 
I  comprehended  him,  they  will  ask. 
How  didst  thou  eomprehend  him  with 
whom  thou  hadst  no  manner  of  con- 
nexion ?  If  thou  sayest,  I  comprehen- 
ded him  in  my  own  existence ;  they 
will  answer,  A  two-fold  existence  were 
incompatible,  and  duality  is  down- 
right plurality  or  siring  companions 
to  the  Deity.  If  thou  sayest,  I  com- 
prehended him  in  my  own  non-entity, 
they  will  answer,  Wnat  can  non-enti- 
ty know  of  entity?  To  be  weak  in  divine 
intelligence  is  the  right  way  to  get  at  true 
knowledge.  How isashort-sighted moth 
able  to  contemplate  the  sun  ?  A  hun- 
dred thousand  souls,  alas  1  are  the  de- 
voted slaves  of  the  shoe^dust  of  that 


J)ecw}gL(QoA>!    He^  whatlvehadv 
liimsetf  said;  Take  nat  tbe  fiald  of 
t&£  kero6s  of  the  &illi;  for  (here^  in- 
^cad  Of  water^  blood  1$  cyHrrent.    Po^ 
fviA4e*— AAer  lU  wn  deal  Jameod  w«i 
8^ea  in  a  drcoDot    It  wia  asked  Yuxa^ 
WW  roe^itiim  didat  duH^meot  wilk 
Ood  i  He  anaweixd^  Van)  ^efe  vj  d»* 
Wtiooary  aerfioesy  and  mprc^tAble 
097  yerftrmanfie  of  every  riinud,  eavo 
tvo  gpiwiiexioaa*  wbicb  J  porfovmed 
at  Budiuglit.    All  uv  da^otion  vn» 
muU  breatb  and  aivailed  ae  Qougkt, 
eakfept  two  prayen.^riu4h  I  repeaited 
t$^  tae   gpoDODiy  l]|our   of  midnighk 
Bn^  ¥OUth  I  be  zeali^ua  and  vig^Uaiity 
tliat  wma  the  angel  of  death  wagr  »!«• 
Tolve  t^  in  hia  shadow,  tbou  hast 
^ggrwent  of  Davotion  to  wcajprouodf 
^le^;  (est  oa  sact  an  occwion,  a» 
when  eyea  shall  b^a   streaming  and 
liea^ta^  bvuniiia  ;  when  Satan  shall  in- 
spect tfe  £dthful  with  a  fpreedy  eye, 
flpad  the  vii^dictise  javelia  of  Death  be- 
afuned  indiscriminately  into  eyery  bo-' 
aoitt>  then  must  eittier  the  sweet  scent 
of  aeleatioii  or  oH^sive  odour  of  re- 
j^tion,  aasail  ua  iodividuaUy :  if  the- 
grateftd  ferfiime  of  affection  and  good- 
win,  thai  shak  thou  listen  to  thia 
hi^y  ananndation :  God  hath  said, 
Be  not  nneaiqr  or  d^ected  at  heart, 
hat  give  ear  to  the  joyfbl  tidinga  ti 
Faradiae,  such  aa  hafve  been  announced 
to  yon.    But,— what  God  £Nrbid, — 
ahoold  the  noxious  vapour  of  rejection 
and  illf-will  be  thy  lot,  the  sign  of  de»> 
penlioii  will  be  seared  i^n  thy  fore- 
amd.  Thia  day,  alaa  1  there  is  no  hap- 
^newB  for  the  iniquitoua.  Many  there 
are  who  haive  worn  .the  garments  of  the 
<^hoaen,  whose  aamea  have  beeii  re- 
corded in  the  register  of  rejection ;  but 
to  them  it  waa  not  known  ;  and  many 
who  have  put  on  the  robea  of  re- 
jection have  been  numbered  amongst 
the  elect;   but  this  they  know  not. 
ParabU^-lt  ia  related  that  among  the 
ehildiren  of  Israel  there  was  a  holy 
man  of  the  name  of  Barsisa,  who  few 
fNTtv  years  had  lived  apart  from  man- 
kind and  their  vanitieB^  and  detach- 
ed from  the  world  and  its  lusts.    Hia 
whole  life  had  passed  in  counting  his 
beada  and  in  acts  of  hAlineas,  and 
m  supplicatioa  and  entreaty  with  the 
Deity.     The  appetite  of  inordinate 
desire  he  hud  eradicated  with  the  knife 
of  self-denial,  and  the  seed  of  divine 
ienrour.  hfe  had  sown  in  the  field  of 
^nie  knoiiledge.    Couldst  thou  soar  so 
"  'i  aa  to  see  into  |he  i^th  beayen. 
Vol.  V. 
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or  dive  so  deep  into  the  earth  aa  to 
taring  into  view  the  fish  and  eow,  be 
commanded  sucfar  probity,  graoe^  md 
gpod  works  aa  would  weary  any  tcmgue 
to  detail  thmn,  an&  possessed  such 
praiae-worthy  and  eaEO^nt  qualifica^ 
tioaa  aa  would  perplex  the  imaginatioa 
or  fancy  to  unr«vel  them.    And  every 
jfear  thousanda  of  the  distempered  and 
miriSy  the  sick  and  ailing,  would  col- 
let in  the  plain  round  fan  cell ;  some 
of  thfem  cohered  wkh  the  leprosy,  some 
lAind  from  their  mother  a  womb,  some 
labouring  under  hectic  fever  and  the 
dr<^Pfy,  and  some  martyrs  to  the  jaun^ 
dic^.    All  of  them  they  would  collect 
apd  Upf  close  to  his  ceU ;  SAd  whea 
the  orb  of  the  sun  would  show  hwiself 
in  the  eaat,  and  displaor  upen  the  world 
the  streamers  of  nig  giory,   Barsisft 
would  mpear  upon  the  terrace  of  hia 
cell^  and  blowing  the  beeath  of  restore 
ation  over  those  wretched  suflfererfl, 
they  would  all  be  forthwith  cured  of 
l^hcu*  midadiea.  Most  wonderful  event  1 
that,  apparently,  he  had  thrown  opeA 
to  him  the  gate  of  such  treasured  af- 
fiection,  and  yet  the  arrow  of  his  exe- 
cution had  been  fixt  on  the  bow  ol 
snNiration ;  that  to  the  outward  sight 
of  mankind  he  should  seem  a  lovely 
picture,  and  yet  in  secret  was  a  oerse 
mangled  with  the  sword  of  rejection* 
To  the  eye,  aias !  he  seemed  pure  aa 
virghi  silver,  yet  hiddenly  he  was  de- 
baaed  with  idloy.    In  the  pride  of  his 
heart  that  wretch  would  say,  Verilv, 
who  am  I  ?  and  strutting  abroad  would 
va«ntingly  exclaim.  Do  I  not  do  credit 
to  the  Deity  ?   Not  in  the  mea|^  time 
aware,  that  from  the  taUet  and  pen  of 
the  recording  angel  an  annunciation 
had  descended,  saying.   In  my  sight 
thou  meeteat  not  approbation.   In  pro- 
cess of  time,  the  devil  underhand  laid 
beneath  the  floor  of  his  cell  a  chain  of 
temi>tation  and  train  of  machination, 
in  order  that  on  some  unpropitious 
occasion  the  thorn  of  ill-luck  might, 
through  intention  or  mistake,  get  en- 
tangled in  the  skirt  of  his  garment* 
Day  after  day  the  rage  and  indignation 
of  the  devil  were  more  and  more  in- 
flamM  against  him,  and  the  erove  of 
the  piety  and  resignation  of  the  holy 
man  became    more   blossoming    and 
smiling ;  till  at  length  that  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  reigning  kins  fell  ill  of  a 
dangerous  distemper,  auch  as  the  whole 
body  of  the  faoulty  despaired  of  cub- 
ing.  And  tJiis  damsel  had  three  brothi- 
ei%  each  of  when  was  the  governor  of 
3T 
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8  'distant  proTinoe ;  and  In  ofne  night 
dl  the  three  dreamt  that  it  behoved 
them  to  report  the  lUness  of  their  m* 
ler  to  Barsifla.  IS^est  day  theycom- 
mnnicated  their  dreams  to  each  other  ; 
and  as  their  accounts  tallied  in  erery 
drcomstancey  eadi  exclaimed  to  him- 
self. It  is  mine  to  a  tittle !  Acoord- 
in^y  they  met  at  the  cajntal^  and  took 
their  beautiftil  sister  to  the  cell  of  the 
holy  man.  Barsisa  at  that  time  was 
at  prayers.  When  he  had  done,  they 
erayed  his  assistance  to  their  sister,  and 
detafled  to  him  their  respective  drouns. 
Barsisa  said.  For  prayer  there  is  an  ap- 
pointed hour,  when  God  is  gracious  to 
my  supplication ;  at  that  stated  time  I 
shall  not  he  wanting  in  my  solidtotiott. 
Then  did  the  brothers  recommend 
their  sister  to  his  care,  and  betake 
tiiemsdyes  to  the  sports  of  the  fidd. 
When  the  devil  full  of  guile  saw  that 
they  were  gone,  he  said.  Now  is  that 

r>rtunity  come,  when  I  can  plunge 
soul  and  righteousness  of  Barsisa's 
prolonged  peri^  of  sanctity  and  devo- 
tion into  the  tempestuous  ocean  of  lust 
and  sin.  Accordingly  he  blew  the 
breath  of  stupefaction  upon  the  brain 
of  tiiat  veiled  virgin,  so  that  she  stag- 
gered and  fell  senseless  unto  the  floor, 
and  the  holy  man's  eye  caught  a  ghmpse 
of  her  charms.  The  devil  laid  we  f\iel 
of  temptation  on  the  fire  of  passion, 
and  the  flame  of  sensuality  burnt  fierce 
throughout  the  holy  roan's  body.— - 
Moreover  the  hand  of  impetuosity  and 
lust  drew  the  mask  of  assurance  and 
nq;Iect  over  his  mind  and  heart,  till 
he  fell  the  victim  of  carnal  prostitu- 
tion ;  and  the  temptation  of  the  devil 
having  full  play,  the  crime  of  fornica- 
tion soon  contaminated  his  body.  At 
that  instant  of  time  the  devU  appeared 
by  the  altar  of  his  cell  in  the  flgure  of 
an  old  man,  and  asked  what  had  be- 
fallen him.  Barsisa  related  what  had 
passed.  The  devil  said,  O  Barsisa! 
be  of  good  cheer,  for  sin  is  natural  to 
man,  and  God  on  high  is  merciful,  and 
the  door  of  repentance  is  open :  how- 
ever, for  the  present,  it  were  wise  to 
keep  this  affidr  a  secret  from  her  broth- 
ers. Barsisa  answered,  Alas !  O  alas ! 
how  can  we  dab  the  orbit  of  the  sun 
over  with  day,  or  hide  the  glorious 
fhce  of  day  fh)m  such  as  have  e^es  to 
see  ?  The  devil  said.  That,  Barsisa,  is 
a  very  easy  matter,  as  I  can  show  thee. 
Let  the  damsel  be  slain,  and  her  body 
buried  under  ground:  when*her  broth- 
era  return  and  inquire  after  her,  you 


con  tdl  ^hon^  I  was  pnrring  at  llie 
time  when  she  went  out  of  my  ndit, 
and  I  know  not  what  became  of  ner. 
«hist  as  the  devil  advised  him,  Barsua 
murdered  the  damsel,  and  carrying  her 
body  outside  the  odl,  buried  it.  Soon 
after,  the  damsel's  brothers  returned 
with  their  train  firom  hunting;  and 
oonoeived  that  they  had  only  to  ask 
the  hermit's  blessing  and  take  tiieir 
sister  away  cured.  But  not  meeting 
her  ready  to  attend  them,  they  qnes- 
tioned  the  hermit  about  her.  Exactly 
as  the  devil  had  instructed  him,  hte 
answered  them;  and  bdieving  of 
oourse  what  so  sanctified  a  man  said, 
tiiey  took  his  blessing  and  their  leaye 
of  his  cell.  They  were  proceeding  tb« 
wards  the  dty,  and  expecting  to  oveiw 
take  'their  sister  by  the  way,  when  In 
the  mean  time  the  devil,  full  of  guile, 
having  transfimned  himself  into  an  oid 
and^ecrepid  woman  with  a  staff  in  her 
hand  and  kerchief  round  her  head,  met 
them  on  the  road.  They  questioned 
her  and  said.  Good  woman !  did  you 
see  a  lady  of  such  a  fhrm  and  flgure  ? 
She  replied,  Peradventure  yon  are  in« 
quiring  after  the  daughter  of  the  reign- 
ing king  ?  They  said.  The  very  same. 
The  old  woman  fdl  a-weeping  and 
sobbed  aloud.  The  princes  began  to 
suspect  that  all  was  not  right  They 
observed,  O  dame !  be  drcumspect  in 
relating  all  that  thou  knowest ;  for  our 
minds  mightily  misgive  us,  fh>m  what 
we  have  already  hmd.  The  woman 
opened  her  mouth  and  said,  Tliatpcfw 
sonage  whom  you  escorted  fVom  the 
dty,  the  hermit  defiled ;  and  having' 
after  that  committed  murder  on  her 
body,  he  buried  it  behind  his  altar. 
Then  taking  them  along  with  her,  ahe 
proceeded  to  the  grave  of  their  sister; 
which  they  dug  up,  and  fbund  the 
body  still  weltering  in  ita  blood.  ITiey 
rent  the  garmenta  from  their  bodies, 
and  in  the  grief  of  so  horrible  an  event 
tiirew  ashes  on  their  heads.  After 
which,  they  put  a  halter  round  Bar- 
sisa's  neck,  and  took  him  with  them 
into  the  dty ;  while  the  crowd  gath- 
ered fhmi  all  sides  expressing  their  sur- 
prise at  such  a  drcumstanoe  having 
come  to  pass.  Then  they  caused  a  gib- 
bet to  be  erected,  and  brought  Barsisa 
under  it:  and  whatever,  intercession 
the  holy  men  of  the  dty  could  make 
to  get  him  delivered  firom  punishment, 
the  solidtation  of  his  friends  was  not 
listened  to  by  the  brothers  of  the 
darnad^  fortheyhon^himoiithiepk 
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lowB  in  the  most  iffnaminioitt  manner. 
And  such  88  woiud  beftnre  thitt  con* 
flider  it  a  blearing  to  catch  die  water 
of  hia  aUntionay  and  use  it  with  the 
aame  predous  care  as  they  would  rose- 
water,  and  would  esteem  the  dust  of 
hii  ahoea  as  a  collyrium  to  be  ajmlied 
to  their  ej&^  were  every  one  ooliect- 
mg  and  mfing  the  skirts  of  their  gar- 
ments with  stones,  that  they  might 
hmi  them  upon  hira  with  execrations. 
In  this  atate  of  things  the  devil  made 
In  appearance  in  the  front  of  the  gal- 
Iowa,  under  the  figure  of  an  old  man 
with  rays  of  glory  round  his  head,  and 
aaid,  O  fiaraisa !  I  am  the  God  of  this 
earth,  and  that  is  the  God  of  Heaven 
wtan  thou  hast  served  for  such  a 
length  of  years,  and  who  hath  per- 
mitted diee  to  &U  so  low,  that  in  re- 
oompenae'for  such  long  and  faithfUl 
obemenoe  thou  art  making  thy  exit 
from  a  gallows :— make  me  but  one 
sign  of  ttloration,  that  I  may  deliver 
meehom  thy  present  infkmy.  Bar- 
naa  naid  obedience  to  the  accursed 
Devil  by  making  a  sign  with  his  brow. 
A  vdoe  came  down  ftxmx  the  seventh 
heaven,  saying,  Perished  as  this  man 
is  in  tlda  world  and  the  next,  let  him 
be  utterly  cut  off;  let  his  soul  sink  to 
Hen,  his  carease  be  thrown  to  the 
dogs,  and  his  brain  become  the  por- 
tion of  the  fowls  of  the  air.  Brave 
▼onth  I  thia  is  such  a  mistery  as  hath 
been  eonoealed  from  the  servants  of 
God;  nor  can  any  comprehend  it 
The  prophet  David  add,  O  Lord  !  let 
liiy  secret  be  divulged  to  me,  that  I 
may  have  knowledge ;  fbr  great  is  my 
appieliennon,  and  much  my  confii- 
non.  Ni^t  and  day  he  was  repeat- 
B^g  thia  and  crying,  when  a  voice  was 
heard  to  say,  O  David !  wert  thou  to 
weep  to  thist  degree  that  thy  tears 
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mig^t  penetrate  into  the  hardest  fiint» 
I  would  not  interpret  this  mystery  un- 
to thee.  O  Davia  *  expect  not  in  this 
life  to  understand  this  secret  of  me^ 
till,  along  with  the  approach  of  death, 
it  ahall  he  revealed  unto  thee. — David 
aaked,  when,  O  mj  God !  wilt  diou 
be  pleased  to  reveal  it  ?  The  voice  an- 
swered. My  mystery  with  my  servants 
is  comprehended  in  two  words,  and 
these  n^atives ; — either  I  declare  ye 
have  nought  to  fear,  or  I  affirm  ye 
have  nought  to  hope.  A  voice  will 
either  come  from  tnc  ri2;ht,  saying. 
Do  not  despair;  or  break  upon  the 
left,  crying,  Hope  no  more.  From  an 
anxious  apprehension  of  those  two  ne- 
gatives, at  the  hour  of  death  no  man 
can  retain  anv  colour  in  bis  cheek. 
When  the  soul  knocketh  at  the  breast,^ 
the  colour  is  fading  and  the  heart  full 
of  woe ;  and  it  looketh  with  anxiety 
to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  to  ascer- 
tain from  which  side  the  sentence  may 
approach.  Eternal  happiness  or  ever- 
lasting misery  is  visible  in  this  last 
agony:  moreover,  it  might  be  proper 
that  the  fortunate  should  be  unhappy^ 
and  the  happy  unfortunate.  God  is 
cancelling  that  which  it  pleaseth  him, 
and  other  things  he  is  confirming,  and 
near  by  hira  lieth  the  eternal  register. 
The  book  of  fitte  lieth  by  my  side,  I 
record  and  I  blot  out ;  but  no  intima- 
tion am  I  giving  what  it  is  that  I  re- 
cord, or  what  I  blot  out :  and  I  hold 
counsel  with  no  one.  And  if  God  so 
chooseth,  that  the  last  tribunal  shall 
be  held,  he  will  assuredly  hold  it ;  and 
it  is  the  Ix>rd  who  revealeth  to  such  as 
are  directing  us  in  the  ways  of  sal- 
vation. Here  endeth  the  fifth  Sermon, 
through  the  blessing  of  God  and  his 
gracious  favour. 
O  vain  boast !  who  can  control  his  &te  ? 
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MT  BEAR  MR  EDITOR, 

I  NEED  not  ex|ribin  to  you  the  rea- 
sons which  have  made  me  so  long  in- 
terrupt the  seriesof  my  letters — a  series 
whi^  indeed  I  fear  tSi  but  the  young 
hdies  among  your  readers  have  long 
imoe  entirely  foigotten.  I  am  married, 
Mr  Editor,  and  I  have  a  son,  a  fine 
boT  (Tommy)— end  these  simple  &cta 
wiU  aceout  ibr  my  having  aedined 
10  oontiBue  a  stnei^  of  aareastic  cpis* 


ties,  concerning  the  behaviour  and 
fortunes  of  the  fair  sex  in  Edin- 
burgh. I  rejoice  to  observe,  that  I 
have  fbund  a  better  successor  than  I 
deserved  in  that  great  Cambrian  lu- 
minary, Dr  Peter  Morris  of  Aberyst- 
with — fbr  whose  volumes  my  mouth 
waters. 

But  my  wifb  being  at  present  in  the 
straw  I  have  a  little  more  leisure  to 
follow  my  own  fancies  than  has  of 
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late  been  much  in  my  poweiv-«nd  al* 
tiiotgh  I  dare  not  exactl^r  enuploy  i| 
in  resuming  my  old  strain — t  mv^ 
yeniured  to  write  an  Old  Indian^  in  a 
ttiore  harmless  coigusal  style,  and  on 
a  more  serious  sort  of  subject  I  hope 
you  will  pardon  all  my  ineonsisten- 
des. 

I  have  read  with  much  pleasure 
and  improvement^  Mr  J^JRll's  history 
pf  British  India — the  only  book,  by 
the  way,  in  3  volumes,  4to,  which  I 
have  of  late  had  courage  to  attack— • 
but  I  feel  inclined  to  comment  very 
shortly  upon  a  few  points,  in  regard 
to  which  I  think  this  excellent  author 
has  been  mistaken ;  and  in  particular, 
the  plans  he  proposes  for  the  cobniza* 
tion  of  India* 

Agreeing  as  I  do  with  Mr  Mill  ap 
to  many  of  the  defects  which  he  ha9 
pointea  out  in  the  present  system,  X 
must  totally  differ  from  him  as  to  the 
remedy  h^roposes,  and  I  am  surprised 
to  find  the  editor  of  the  Edinourgh. 
Review  quoting  an  angry  paragraph 
of  his  on  this  subject,  and  at  once 
entering  into  his  views,  without  wait^ 
ingto  inquire  what  description  of  peo* 
pie  these  colonists  are  likely  to  be.-^. 
Were  it  possible  to  transport  to  India 
a  race  of  gentlemen  such  as  discharge 
Qit  duties  of  justices  of  the  peace  m 
this  country  to  mix  with  the  natives, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  their  influ- 
ence and  their  example  would  have 
^e  happiest  effects ;  but  what  men  of 
ei^ital  would  think  of  investing  it  in 
the  marshes  of  Bengal,  or  the  sultry 
plains  of  Delhi  and  Agra  ?  Among 
a  thousand  emigrants  there  would  not, 
perhaps,  be  more  than  one  of  this  des- 
cription. There  {nrobably  would  be 
among  them  a  considerable  number  of 
respectable  young  men  of  enterprise, 
but  infinitely  the  greater  proportion 
would  be  neoly  adventurers,  and  peo- 
ple who  founa  it  convenient  to  quit 
their  native  country.  If  I  am  to 
judge  of  what  they  would  probably 
be,  by  Represent  British  settlers  in 
India,  I  ddoold  imbibe  a  most  unfa^ 
VQurable  opinion  of  them.  There  are 
among  these  undoubtedly  a  few  cen« 
tlemen  who  are  an  honour  to  their  ge 
country,  but  by  far  the  greater  pro*  tni 
portion  of  them  can  be  of  little  bene<%    wi 


at  to  the  natives  by  the  example  they 
i^ord  them.  They  have  gone  there 
with  genuine  John  Bull  notions  of 
the  natives,  and  they  treat  them  on 
dOi  occasions   with  cruelty  and  con* 


tempt    They  viUdoa](|act'«f  u|i9«# 
^  to  oiie  of  them  without  any  i^ 
morse,  while  they  would  shudw  44 
the  very  ideaof  tneating  «n£ng)iahiDiMI 
in  the  same  way.    It  would  seem  th^ 
in  their  transactions  with  the  nati?«% 
they  fiuTffet  that  ther  are  EngliahmePj 
andthink  that  to  defraud  then  were  r»* 
ther  amedtoriouiaction  thaaoth^rwiww 
The  prooee^Bgs  of  the  Coiuts  of  ^». 
ouests,  at  the  difSnvnt  Fre8idenGies« 
nimish  us  with  lamentable  proofis  ^ 
the  justice  of  this  remark,  and  if  sui^ 
be  their  conduct  under  the  preeipit 
^stem  of  government,  which  can  ship 
them  0%  what  might  we  expect  it  to 
be  when  the^  ^e  placed  on  the  fiiot- 
ing  of  colonists?   If  our govfnmieiili 
19  in  any  degree  impopular  among  tlM 
more  re^jwctahle  classes  of  the  niuivei« 
it  arises  m agreat  measure,  if  n^^t  sXtom 
ffetber,  from  the  circumstanoe  that  it 
does   not  afford  any  scope  fos.  (heir 
ambition,  all  the  hi^r  c&oes  of  tbci 
stale  being  held  by  the  civil  serv^ntf 
9f  the  East  India  Company.     Tlicy 
think  it  very  hard  that  they  do  noC 
participate  in  these  offioea  under  the 
present    system;    but   wh^    would 
their  reflections  he  if  ^y  saw;, them 
filled  to  their  exclusion,  asMjrJdil) 
and  hiB  firiends  the  reviewers  pr<^iose^ 
by  *'  cultivators,  merchants,  ai^d  m»* 
nufacturers  ?"    How  would  the  high- 
minded  Muasehnana  of  the  north  of 
India,  who  look  upon  no  nsoifesBioii 
but  that  of  arms  as  honoiiraEle,  rdidi 
such  intruders  ?     What  would  their 
feelings  be  when  they  found  a  whole 
host  of  Nicol  Jarvies,  or  to  come  oeaiev 
the  truth,  of  Mao  Nivites  among  thenii 
their  counting-houses  converted  into 
halls,  and  their  all-wawk  into  rods  of 
justice  ?   Conceive  the  city  pf  Ackbaf 
with  a  Glasgow  provosti  apd  .bailiee 
from  Kirkcaldy  and  Paisley,  the  colo- 
nization of  India,  under  these  circum- 
stances, would,  indeed,  be  the  greatest 
corse  that  could  be  inflicted  upon  that 
country;  but  the  evil  would  not  be 
so  severely  felt  in  the  first  instance.— 
The  full  extent  of  it  would  <mly  ap- 
pear in  the  next  generation,  whm  their 
puny  offiipring,  enervated  by  an  un- 
tenial  dimate,  had  come  to  suffiiy 
heir  places;    when  the  mamstnicy 
was  to  be  supplied  from  a  moUey  pCK 
pulation  of  d^enerate    £nglishmen 
and  bastard  halr^oasts.   Let  ua  look  to 
the  descendants  of  the  Portuguese  co^ 
nists,  who  have  arrived  at  the  loweil 
pitch  of  d^gradatioi^   aud  wpe  now 
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cbMBed  with  tbe  meanest  of  the  native 
outcasts. 

.  BiiCtfiBiitfedliMatoazgaeanYlotig* 
cr  on  this  sul^ect,  hecause  I  hold  it 
as  a  ptwiple  whkh  cannot  he  eontra-i 
dkMif  that  no  Eaghahnien  of  respec- 
tabiUty  and  fortune  will  chooae  to  re- 
main in  la  climate  so  disagreeable  and 
so  destnifltive  to  thehr  eonstittitkmB. 
Tfiey.ma^go  there  as  thehr  eonntry- 
men  do  at  present^  to  make  their  m- 
tonesj  but  they  ^11  always  cheriiih 
the  hopie  of  rerisiting  their  native 
ooimtjy— -From  such  men^  however 
respeetilU^  this  Utopian  scheme  wiU 
deiire  no  anpporC ;  to  be  of  any  seiv 
Tioe,  they  moat  mix  with  the  natives^ 
and  condder  India  as  their  country — 
Pxom  the  more  respectable  colonists 
little  advantage  would  be  derived^ 
while  the  conduct  of  the  disreputable 
in  a  country  which  holds  out  so  many 
moentivea  to  vice,  would  disgrace 
the  name  of  Briton  throughout  all 
Asia— Mr  Mill  has  calculated  upon 
til  the  good  that  can  be  derived  from 
the  resectable  class  of  colonists,  but 
the  evil  that  must  be  derived  from  the 
bad  he  has  not  taken  into  account  at 
ail  AH  his  colonists  are  fit  persons  to 
be  justices  of  the  peace. — Every  Eng- 
li^rnan  in  India  is  an  immaculate 
ehamcter,  and  every  native  a  knave. — 
But  the  reviewers  at  least  appear  to 
have  fbrmed  their  estimate  of  the  na- 
tive character,  from  the  inhabitants  of 
a  single  province :  Their  statements, 
with  regard  to  the  police,  the  prevail 
ence  of  crime,  and  the  difficulty  of  ad^ 
ministering  justice,  are  drawn  from 
doc^jmientB  that  relate  to  bengal  cdone. 
It  has  undoubtedly  been  longest  un- 
der the  British  author!^,  but  ibe  in* 
habitants  of  it,  have  always  been  a 
most  degraded  race.  They  are  not 
perhaps  -aware,  that  the  very  name  of 
Bengalee  is  a  term  of  reproach 
throughout  all  India.— Cowardly,  yet 
quarrelsome,  a|id  consequently  Utagi* 
ons,  meai^  ungratefaU  ai^d  deaigning, 
vhal  ^atem  of  gnveniment  can  hcvi 
an  effect  cm  them«-H>ttr  Ben^  regi* 
ments  do  not  admit  them  into  their 


sn 

ranks.  I  am  abnndontly  senBihle, 
that  ihe  best  of  the  natives  of  India 
have  many  fiutlta,  but  there  is  notii 
greater  difference  in  the  diaraeter  of 
any  two  nationa  on  earth,  than  be- 
tween the  inhabitanta  ef  Bengal  Flo- 
per,  and  thoee  of  the  other  provinoes 
under  the  same  jurisdiction. 

So  fkr,  therefore,  ftY>m  condemniM^ 
with  Mr  Mill  and  (he  reviewers^  l£e 
policy  which  has  been  pursued  in  re- 
gard to  In(£a  as  illiberal,  cowardly, 
and  diort-sighted,  I  conceive  it  to  be 
the  only  oDurse  which,  in  justice  to 
the  natives,  we  could  have  followed. 
The  fear  that  audi  colonists  ae  we 
oould  send  out  could  ever  render  them- 
selves independent  in  that  populous 
country,  is  utterly  ridiculous;  but  I 
am  convinced  their  conduct  would  rea- 
der the  British  government  insnfibiw 
able  to  the  nativea ;  and,  that  had  this 
eyatem  obtained  the  sanction  of  the 
legislature  fifty  years  ago,  either  we 
should  have  been  expelled  altogether 
from  it  erenow,  or  it  must  have  been 
constantly  under  martial  law.  Thia 
would  be  the  nature  of  the  ben^ta 
which  Great  Britain  and  India  would 
have  derived  from  such  a  system.  The 
period  when  the  govemmCTt  of  that 
country  will  be  taJcen  frt>m  our  East 
India  Company,  is  perhaps  approach^ 
ing,  but  I  trust  I  snail  never  see  the 
oolonization  of  it  sanctioned ;  and,  had 
Mr  Mill  ever  heem  in  India  to  have 
witnessed  the  conduct  of  some  of  hia 
countrymen,  the  cultivators,  the  mer- 
chants, and  the  manuftcturea  he  talka 
of,  I  am  convinced  he  would  haVe  been 
of  my  opinion.  The  reviewers  wifl 
never  be  able  to  persuade  me  that  hia 
qualifications  for  being  the  historian  of 
India,  are  increased,  becsnse  he  has 
never  been  in  that  country.  I  do  not 
find  that  that  drcumatanoe  has  freed 
him  from  prejudice,  while  it  haa  be- 
trayed him  into  the  ffroeseat  bhmdersl 
I  cannot  recognise  m  his  picture  of 
India,  the  country  I  have  spent  half 
V(ky  life  iuw— Your  obedient  aervont. 
An  Old  Indiaw. 

Chi-AoMi,  Omm\  June  l(K 
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THK  WAOaONBE.  A  POEM.      BT  MK  W0RD8W0ETR.* 


The  Waggoner  is  a  poem  of  a  land 
whereof  Mr  Wordsworth's  muse  had 
not  hitherto  afforded  any  example. 
It  is  lightly  and  playful,  written  in  a 
dancing,  merry>  irregular  measure, 
sometimes  almost  Hudihrastic  in  its 
cadences  and  rhymes.  It  abounds  in 
passages  which  Mr  Crabbe  might  have 
written;  but  nobody,  we  are  sure, 
who  might  have  seen  it  published 
anonymously  would  have  suspected  it 
to  be  a  production  of  the  Great  Poet 
of  the  Lakes. 

Over  the  whole  of  this  playfully 
written  narrative,  however,  there  is 
diffused  a  certain  delicacy  of  touch 
and  feeling,  which  we  (wno  pretend 
to  be  pretty  well  skilled  in  all  the 
poetry  of  the  day)  do  not  think  any 
living  poet,  except  Wordsworth,  could 
have  scattered  so  easily  over  so  un- 
promising a  theme.  The  story  is  no- 
thing more  than  a  fragment  of  the 
history  of  a  certain  poo^man,  who 
was  long  employed  in  driving  a  huge 
waggon,  with  eight  horses,  in  the 
nei^bourhood  of  the  poet's  residence, 
and  whose  good  temper  and  skill  in 
this  his  calling  had  been  more  than 
sufiSdent  to  counterbalance,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people  among  whom  he 
travelled,  some  little  besetting  infirm- 
ities of  drunkenness,  and  dianpation, 
and  delay.  His  master,  however,  was 
less  mercLfid  in  his  judgment  of  these 
£ulings,  and  the  present  little  poem 
narrates  how  he  turned  off  poor  Ben- 
jamin, one  fine  summer  morning,  for 
having  deferred  the  arrival  of  the  wag- 
gon beyond  its  appointed  time,  b^  sit* 
ting  for  several  merry  hours  m  a 
he^  ale-house — ^tempted  to  this  ex- 
cess chiefly  by  the  charming  conversa- 
tion of  a  way&ring  showman,  who 
had  once  been  a  uiilor  under  Lord 
Nelson,  and  who  now  carried  about 
with  him  a  mimic  three-decker,  with 
all  her  tackle  complete,  for  the  temp- 
tation and  gratification  of  the  curiosity 
of  the  Dal^men  of  Cumberland. 

The  Poem  has  come  into  our  hands 
just  as  our  last  sheet  is  going  to  press, 
so  that  we  have  no  time  for  any  thing 
like  criticism — ^nor  indeed  does  the 
case  require  it.  Those  who  do  not 
perceive  the  beauty  of  the  passages  we 
shall  quote,  deserve  to  be  pitied ;  but 
they  do  not  deserve  to  be  aiguedwith. 


The  Cherry  Tree  is  the  title  of  the 
alehouse  which  is  the  scene  of  Benja- 
min the  Waggoner's  seduction. 

«  Blithe  touls  and  fightsome  hearts  hava 
we 
Feasting  at  the  Chxeet  Teee  I 
This  was  the  outode  pnorlMnatMny 
This  was  the  xoade  siUutation  ; 
What  bustling— jostling— high  and  low  ! 
A  univenal  overflow ! 
What  tankards  foamiiig  from  the  tap  ! 
What  store  of  nkes  in  every  liq> ! 
What  thumpiDg-.-stcimping— ^veihead  ! 
The  thunder  had  not  been  more  busy : 
With  such  a  stir,  you  would  have  said* 
This  little  place  may  wdl  be  diziy ! 
'Tis  who  can  dance  with  greatest  i ' 
'Tis  what  can  be  most  j 
As  if  it  heard  the  fiddle's  call. 
The  pewter  datters  on  the  wall ; 
The  very  bacon  shows  its  feeling. 
Swinging  from  the  smoky  cdling ! 

After  Beiyamin  has  left  the  Cherry 
Tree,  the  sailor's  wife  and  child  are  put 
into  the  waggon,  and  the  ass  that  draws 
his  cart  is  tethered  to  the  tail  of  the 
same  huge  vehicle.  In  this  situation 
of  thinp,  a  scuffle  ensues  between  the 
ass  and  Benjamin's  mastiff,  chained, 
as  use  and  wont  is,  beneath  the  wain 
— ^in  which  the  dog  receives  a  kick. 
Benjamin,  however,  is  in  hj^  good 
temner  with  every  thing — when,  of  ft 
sudden,  he  perceives  hu  master,  who 
has  come  out  fW)m  Keswick  to  inquire 
after  him  and  the  waggon. 

**  With  eager  eyes  the  Master  uties; 
Looks  in  andout-HUxl  thxoo^  and  thzougjis 
Says  nothing— 4ill  at  last  he  spies 
A  wound  upon  the  Mastiff's  head, 
A  wound— where  plainly  mi^t  be  read 
What  feats  an  A»\  hoof  can  do ! 
But  dn^  the  rest :— this  aggravation. 
This  oomplicited  provocation, 
A  hoard  of  grievances  unsealed ; 
AH  past  forgiveness  it  rn>eal*d  ;-- 
Ana  thus,  and  through  distemper*d  blood 
On  both  rides,  Benjamin  the  good, 
The  patient,  and  the  tender-hearted. 
Was  fhm  his  Team  and  Wasgon  parted  ; 
Whj^  duty  of  that  day  was  o%. 
Laid  down  his  whip— and  serv'd  no  moRb— 
No^  could  the  Waggon  long  survive 
Which  Benjamin  had  ceasM  to  drives 
It  linger*d  on ;— Guide  after  Guide 
Ambitioudy  the  oflice  tried  ; 
But  eadi  unmanageable  hill 
Call*d  ibr  hit  patience,  and  kit  skill ;— . 
And  sure  it  is,  that  through  this  ni^t« 
And  what  the  morning  brou^t  to  li^t. 
Two  losses  had  we  to  sustaiOi 
We  k)8t  both  Wagoovee  and  Waiv  ! 


*  The  Waggoner,  a  poem ;  to  which  are  added,  S<nnets.    By  l^inOiam  WowUwgrtlL 
6vo.    London,  Longman  A  Ca    1819. 
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«•  Acont»  O  Fmnd,  frr  pnuM  or  blnEie» 
Tile  gin  of  thb  adTantnraoi  Song ; 
A  ramid  which  I  darad  to  finune^ 
tlMm^  tfnud  MKiqilet  chocked  me  loQg ; 
They  cfaedE*d  me    and  I  left  the  theme 
Umonch'd— in  nite  of  maaj  a  deem 
Of  fittuj  which  theieoii  WM  ihca, 
like  pkaauift  Mii-beMDs  dufting  iti]l 
Upon  the  flde  of  e  diHent  hiU. 
But  Natnra  mig^  not  be  gunnid ; 
For  what  I  have  and  what  I  mi» 
I «»  of  thcw— it  makee  my  hliii  I 
Kor  tf  it  I  iriio  abj  the  part. 
But  a  diy  quit  m  mj  hcait. 
That  oomei  and  goe^-iwiU  iometimei  leap 
Fran  hiding-plaoea  tm  yean'  deep; 
SometimeB,  ae  in  the  pment  caie. 
Win  diow  a  moie  fiuniliar  &oe; 
Betaxningt  like  a  ghost  unlaid* 
Unta  the  deht  I  owe  be  paid. 
Fo^rire  me»  then ;  fbr  I  had  been 
Od  niendiT  tenna  with  this  Machine  x 
In  him*  wnile  he  was  wont  to  trace 
Oar  ronSs*  through  manya  longyear's  ^aoe* 
A  Kving  Almanack  had  we ; 
We  had  a  speaking  Diary, 
That,  in  this  uneventful  phMe, 
GaTO  to  the  days  a  mark  and  name 
By  whidi  we  Imew  them  when  they  came. 
—Yes,  I,  and  all  about  me  here, 
.Thraqgh  all  the  dumses  of  the  year. 
Had  seen  him  throng  the  mountains  go. 
In  pomp  of  mist  or  pomp  of  snow^ 
Majestically  huge  and  dow : 
Or  witha  milder  onoe  adorning 
The  Landscape  of  a  summer*8  mornins  ; 
While  Grasmere  smoottf  d  her  liquid  puin 
The  moving  image  to  detain  ; 
And  mighty  Faimeld,  with  a  chime 
Of  echoes,  to  his  march  kept  time ; 
When  Uttle  other  buriness  sdrr'd. 
And  little  other  sound  was  heard : 
In  that  delicknia  hour  of  bahn, 
Stillnees,  solitude,  and  calm. 
While  jdL  the  Valley  is  arrayed. 
On  this  side.  With  a  sober  sluide ; 
On  that  is  prodigally  bright— 
Ciag,  lawn,  and  wood,  with  rosy  light- 
But  most  of  all,  thoulordly  wain  ! 
I  widi  to  have  thee  here  agein. 
When  windows  fl^  and  chimney  roars. 
And  all  is  dismal  out  of  doois ; 
And,  sitting  by  my  fire,  I  see 
£igfat  Sony  Carts,  no  lets  a  train ! 
Unworthy  Siicceseors  of  thee. 
Come  straggling  through  the  wind  and  rain  ; 
And  oft,  as  they  pass  slowly  on, 
BeneaUi  my  window — one  bv  one- 
See,  perch*d  upon  the  naked  height 
The  summit  of  a  cumbrous  freight, 
A  single  Traveller— and,  there. 
Another— ^hen  perhaps  a  Pair^. 
The  lame,  die  sickly,  and  the  old ; 
Men,  Women,  heprdess  with  the  cold ; 
And  Babes  in  wet  and  starveling  plight ; 
Which  once,  be  weather  as  it  mi^t. 
Had  still  a  nest  within  a  nest. 
Thy  shdter— and  their  Mother*8  breast  t 
Then  mos£  of  all,  then  tu  the  most, 
Po  I  regret  what  we  have  lost ; 


Am  gnered  rar  mat  unhappy  rin 
Which  robbed  us  of  good  Benjamin  ;-* 
And  of  his  stately  Cfiuge,  which  none 
Could  keep  alive  when  He  was  gone ! 

Mr  Wordsworth  has  added  twelve 
Sonnets ;  we  have  made  room  for  five  of 
them. 

COHrOiXD  IK  OXX  OF  THS  ▼AIJ.ET8  09 
WESTXORELAKD,  OK  EASTXB  flUKOAY. 

With  each  reeorrenoe  of  tins  ghnrious  mora 
That  saw  the  Savx)ur  in  his  human  frame 
Bise  from  the  dead,  ereiriiile  the  Cottage- 
dame 
Put  on  fresh  rafanent-^tiD  that  hour  un* 


Domcstie  hands  the  bomo-bred  wool  hitf 

shorn, 
And  she  who  wgmi  it  culled  the  daintiest 


In  thoughtfiil  Teverenoe  to  the  Pkinoe  of 

Pfaoe 
Whose  temples  Ucd  beneath  the  platted 

thorn. 
A  blest  estate  when  pietv  sublime 
These  humble  props  disaain*d  not !  O  green 

dales! 
Sad  may  /be  who  heaid  your  Sabbath  chune 
When  Arts  abased  inventions  wcreunknown; 
Kind  Nature's  various  wealth  was  all  your 

own; 
And  benefits  were  weighed  in  Beason*s  scales! 

I  heard  (alas,  *twas  only  in  a  dream) 
Strains— which,  as  sage  Antiquity  believed. 
By  wakingearshavesometimesbeen  received. 
Wafted  adown  the  wind  from  lake  or  stream; 
A  most  melodious  requiem,-^a  supreme 
And  perfect  harmony  of  notes,  achieved 
Bv  a  ftir  Swan  on  cuowsy  billows  heaved, 
0*er  which  her  pinions  shed  a  silver  gleam  : 
For  is  she  not  the  votary  of  ApoUo  ? 
And  knows  she  not,  singii^  as  he  inspires. 
That  bliis  awaiu  her  which  the  ungenial 

hollow 
Of  the  dull  earth  partakes  not,  nor  desires  ? 
Mount|  tuneful  Bird,  and  join  the  immor- 
tal quires! 
She  soared— and  I  awdce,— struggling  in 
vain  to  follow. 

CAPTITITT. 

'<  As  the  cold  aspect  of  a  sunless  way 
Strikes  through  the  Traveller's  frame  with 

deadlier  chill, 
Oft  as  appears  a  grove,  or  obvious  hill. 
Glistening  with  unparticipated  ray. 
Or  shining  slope  where  he  must  never  stray ; 
So  joys,  remembered  without  wish  or  will. 
Sharpen  die  keenest  edge  of  present  iU,— 
On  the  erush*d  heart  a  heavier  burthen  lay. 
Just  Heaven,  contract  the  compass  of  my 

mind 
To  fit  proportion  with  my  altered  state ! 
Quench  those  felicities  whose  light  I  find 
Burning  within  my  bosom  all  too  late  !.— 
O  be  my  spirit,  like  my  thraldom,  strait ; 
And  like  mine  eyes,  tfaiat  stream  with  sorrow 

blind!" 


Thesmna  of  IToft^. 


TO  A  Biro#«aMirv  AfrHiahre  rmax 

.    BIAXiT  fir  VHX  8EA803r. 

•«  Lone  Florae  iHBHBea  mnilli  mam 

lliU  h«idiir  ftr,  tiurag^  nodntly  tbou  bead 
Thy  fraat— 4S  ix  ntcA  presence  could  aSend  I 
Who  guards  thy  denoer  stalk  while,  day  by 

day, 
SCMftts,  MMag  ftolD  liki  mountain-lops, 

waf-li^ 
Tlw  xinog  8«n,  and  on  ifae  plains  descend  ? 
Accept  Iha  greeting  that  befits  a  fiiend 
Whose  aeal  outnios  hia  ftoauBe  i   BhM> 

eyed  May 
ShaJU  ^ooii  behead  dds  boodnr  dikUy  set 
With  bright  jonquils,  thehr  odouis  brishing 
Qpk  Ihf  soi^  west-wiad  aiid  hia  frolic  pecM ; 
Yet  will  I  not  thy  gentle  grace  foiget 
CJiasta  ^ow-dioph  yent'aous  hadiingec  •f 

Spring, 
4lld  po^e  iiH»»|tov  of  fleeliqg  yean  I 


ZMM 


Among  tfaie  momHuM  won  wo  nm^d,  lovV' 


Thou,  Marthoeo^'snest— wMsiiMof  sail, 
I,  of  his  boU  wing  floalng  OB  tfio  grie. 
Where-  tby  deep  foiee  could  Ml  no  U^ 

Famt  the  bono 
Of  human  lif^e  when- flm  aHowod  to  _ 
On  mortal  notice.    Glery  of  tiw  Vafa, 
Sudi  thy  me^  outset,  witli  a 

frail 

Kept  in  perpolMl  vesdun  bv  dR^stoooi 
Of  thy  soft  breath  I— Len.fMd  wieatlli  m^ 

twined 
NomiBaDVletot'sbBOw;  ksibd^v 
Meed  oi  some  RomsB  -'  ^    ' 

bomo 
With  caijtiTea  diafai*d  I 

his  car 
The  sunset  spleadoofs  of  »  flnUM  wtx 
Upon  the  pfood  enskten  of  manMnft  I 


'THBflAUftUI  er  HOSBO«;  OB,  THE  CHARNEL-HOUSE  EXFLO&ED  !  I  &C.* 


This  is  •  Tery  pretty  title,  and  we 
thmk  the  book  is  likely  to  haye  a  run. 
The  "  Grave"  of  Blair  k  a  sweet 
poem^  Imt  the  nanie  is  much  too  sim- 
ple. *'  Thesaurus  of  Honor"  puts  the 
imagination  at  once  on  the  alert,  and 
nothing  can  be  more  pointed  than  the 
the  sinister  horn  of  the  dilemma^ 
die  "  Chamel-House  Explored."  No- 
thing can  be  more  delighti^  than  the 
philosophical,  poetical,  and  historical 
y^riety  of  the  title-nag^.  The  only  fears 
one  has  ave>  lest  tne  hill  of  fare  pro* 
mise  mmre  tlian  the  landlord  can  fiir- 
msAi ;  hut  we  can  assure  cmr  gentle 
readers,  that  thk  is  far  from  heing  the 
case,  and  that  for  the  sum  of  three 
and  sixpence  per  head^  they  may  sup 
full  of  horrors  at  tlie  Ordinary  of  Mr 
Snart. 

'.  But  to  be  serious — John  Snart  the 
philanthropist  is  very  far  from  being 
nappy.  Moot  men  have  somethiagior 
ouer  in  this  troublesome  world  to 
distress  them,  hut  his  case  is  one  of 
the  most  hopeless.  He  is  not  afraid 
of  a  change  of  ministers,  of  the  escape 
of  Bonaparte  from  St  Helena,  nor  yet 
of  Blackwood's  Magazine;  but  ever 
since  he  arrived  at  the  age  of  maturity* 


he  has  been  in  eonstant  teiror  oi  beu 
ing  Buried  Alive.  On  IIbb  stdject, 
and  this  subject  alone,  has  he  medit»- 
te4  for  twenty  vears  past,  and  he  has 
now  given  to  the  public  the  firuits  of 
his  meditations  below  the  tombs  witk 
as. much  composure  as  the  awfblncsB 
of  his  most  desperate  condition  would 
admit. 

This  work  is  dedicated  to  the  Duke 
of  Sussex,  and  in  the  dedication  the 
melancholy  Snart  informs  his  patron^ 
that,  next  to  the  subjects  of  reli^n^ 
"  the  horrors  of  the  grave  by  prematuie  * 
interment  are  paramount  to  m  otlun." 
Other  writers,  he  informs  us,  hftve  oct- 
casionally  treated  of  thutheme^  but 
''petrifidl  by  the  Gorgon's  horrid  fhmt^ 
have  retired  from  the  charge,  and  left 
it  unfinished,  rather  than  wound  the 
feelings  of  themselves  and  the  public 
by  probing  it  to  the  bottom,  untily 
hke  a  long  neglected  disease,  the  evil 
(burying  alive)  has  become  de^ieiate, 
and  ahnost  iscurable,  by  invetevale 
custom." 

We  reeXLj  had  no  notion  that  things 
had  got  to  this  lengthy  but  bwe  not 
the  presumption  to  contradict  Mr 
Snart  on  a  subject  which  he  has  so 


*  Thesanma  of  Honor ;  or^  th«  Cham^House  Explored ! !  bdna  as  Hntarioal  and 
Philantluopical  Inqpaition  made  for  the  Quondam- Blood  of  its  lahabitantB  I.  fay  a  eoe*. 
tanaplatiTe  Descent  into  tha  Undmdy  Giave  f  shewing,  l^  a  number  of  Awftd  EmOi  Ikat 
have  traospisBd  as  wdl  aa  fsom  Philosophieal  Inquiry,  the  Re-Animating  Power  of  Pwik 
Earth  in  cases  of  Syncope,  &c*  and  the  Extreme  Gnininality  of  Hasty  Funerals :  isMi 
the  Soxest  Methods  of  Bscaptng  the  Ineffitble  Homyn  of  PrematuM  Intarment! !  The 
Frightful  Mystexiea  «f  the  Di^  Aabb  Laid  Open,  which  not  only  Ddu§^d  the  Ronnn 
Empire,  but  Trimipiied  over  all  ^riatendom  for  a  Thousand  Years  I  HntombiB^  the 
6dences,  and  snbsecpientfy  Beviving  aH  the  Ignorance  and  SuperstitiDii  of  6odiia  Bar- 
bnatyl  ByJbh&Snart,  4xxiv^Mn«,  Aothor  of  thc^  Mathemadcal  Ptiiici|dev'of  Mnso- 
atkm,  &c    8tou    London  I8I1I 


tt  would  appear  fimn    Rocking  ajfreadon  of ''befaw  buried 
aHye"  under  a  cart  load  of  blankets. 


his  statemento,.  that  most  people  are 
buried  alive,  and  that  as  matters  are 
bow  -conducted/  any  lady  or  gentle* 
man  who  is  interred,  perfectly  dead, 
has  good  reason  to  consider  her  or 
himself  unusually  fortunate.  We 
peroeive  by  reference  to  Dr  Jamieson's 
Essay  on  Cremation,  in  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Antiquarian  Society, 
wherein  Ii|humation  is  treated  of  in- 
cidentally, that  the  custom  of  buryins 
the  supposed  dead, — ^for  we  must  speak 
cautiously — ^is  one  of  very  long  stand- 
ing; It  ought,  therefore,  either  to  be 
given  up  imm^liately,  or  there  ought 
to  be  a  radical  reform  in  this  system 
of  rotten  burroughs.  For,  the  weight 
df  taxation  in  the  open  air,  is  nothing 
to  the  pressure  below,  and  the  Scots- 
man himself  will  allow,  that  a  starv- 
ing, is  not  so  great  an  evil  as  a  buried 
population. 

TheJDuke  of  Sussex  is  well  known 
aa  the  eloquent  chairman  at  religions, 

SUticil,  and  poetical  dinners,  and 
r  Saart  seems  to  desire  that  he 
would  speedily  arrange  a  dinner  at  the 
London  Tavern  for  the  conaidention 
of  this  miligect,  and  at  whidi  a  society 
mi^t  be  fbrmed,  entitled,  *'  Society 
ftr  the  Suppresaion  of  Ftematnre  In« 
ferment"  Never,  saya  the  great  ^<x«».. 
i^mwH  does  mj^paammity  shine  so 
leqtoidently  tB  **  when  it  intrepidly 
naasea  the  Rubicon  of  horror,  desoendis 
urto  theprematnre  gmve,  and  snatchea 
the  poor  devoted  victim  firom  the  in* 
e&Ue  &te  of  living  inhumation,  or 
being  Buaisn  Alive  ! ! !"  Without 
doubt,  the  catholic  emancipation  itself 
Ott^t  to  be  postponed  till  after  a  gene- 


a 
But  he  is  notwithstandmg  resolved  to 
persevere — and  we  dare  say  (enthusi« 
astic  man  that  he  is)  he  hopea  to 
live  and  aee  the  day  when  heanea  will 
traverse  the  streets  of  our  cities,  bur- 
thened  with  the  peaceftil  dead,  and 
not,  as  at  present,  with  persons  riding 
unconsciously  to  quarters  wherein  thcr 
almost  all  awake  m  the  morning,  witn 
feelings  which  it  is  needless  to  dea- 
cribe. 

.  We  have  often  seen  the  obstinate 
perversitv  of  the  world  at  large  weU 
described,  but  never  so  wdl  aa  by  Mr 
Snart. 

*<  Aproudoridf^ipimonated  man  mi^voy 
ftirly  be  oompared  with  a  bottle  whicn  has 
always  been  Kept  fUl  of  wine,  &e.  until  it 
is  ready  to  bant  by  fSermentatum ;  and, 
could  nich  bottle  cogitale,  it  would  tiltink 
Uie  repletion  an  eaenUal  qmflity  of  its  own, 
iSot  fomentatioD,  tboi^  a  boundng  qua* 
Kty,  like  pride,  arises  ftom  in«teMify,) 
and  though  it  might  be  indooed  to  insolt  idl 
anptv  ones,  or  tfaoee  flUed  with  «oter  iMrt«r»* 
OK  otter  few  duamgeabk  floid  than  itaelf ,  yet 
a  more  philosophic  bottle  wonld  diseam  be- 
tween the  vend  and  the  liquor  opntaio^  in 
it,  both  as  to  the  quantity  and  qualitj,  and 
leam  modesty  finom  the  lesson.*^ 

At  page  94  Mr  Snart  addresses  him- 
self to  the  feelings  and  imagination  of 
his  readers,  and  that  person  must  be 
deaf  indeed  to  his  Own  interests,  who 
is  not  awakened  to  a  sense  of  his  dan- 
ger,by  die  following  appeal,  which  wfO; 
wink  eoual  to  any  tmng  that  pulpit 
oratory  nas  produced  fitmi  St  Augus* 
tin  to  Dr  Chalmers. 

«  AH  other  deaths  admit  of  some  relief; 
at  least,  the  sony  one  of  expiring  !  that  is, 
of  sufifaring  the  breath  to  etcape  from  the 


ral  grave-ddivery  of  all  his  Majesty's    fc„,^,,  ^i  men  dierish  die  foriom  hope, 


aubjects,  be  their  religious  persuasion 
what  it  may. 

The  Duke  is  then  told  that,  not  on- 
ly ought  he  to  bestir  himself  in  this 
great  work,  fVom  motives  of  pure  phi- 
tanthropy,  but  that  in  thia  case,  "  vir- 
tue is  its  own  reward,  for  he  that 
establishes  this  law  upon  an  universal 
basis,  eventually  aecures  himself  from 
the  diref\il  penalties  arising  from  ne- 
glecting it' 

Mr  Snart  is  aware  that  mankind 
are  slow  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  wis- 
dom, and  therefore,  he  is  far  from  be» 
ing  sanguine  in  his  expectations  that 
they  wul  soon  adopt  measures  to  save 
Uiemselves  from  premature  interment. 
They  have  got  so  accustomed  to  it, 
that  it  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  the 

Vol.  V. 


diat  (however  oppreiaed  through  life)  they 
shall  find  a  retii^vlaee  in  the  graven  fVom  ' 
all  their  labours  and  sorrows  too  !  but  ihit 
appalling  thou^t  of  muilher  conflict  in  the 
goal  of  tkHverance  murders  all  hope,  and 
the  very  transcript  of  divitdiy  itself  within 
the  sufKrer*8  breast,  and  stifles  it  in  its  exit ; 
entailing  a  second  death  infinitely  worse 
tiian  thiU  designed  by  nature,  the  horrors  of 
which  baffle  the  human  pen  to  describe ! 
A  needless  supplement  of  misery  that  far 
transcends  the  original  penal  sentence  de- 
nounced on  Adam  and  his  posterity  for 
transgression,  (**  Ihou  duUt  die  T)  and  re^ 
fiues  the  mannmittfd  dave  his  ^xe  emanci- 
pation 1 

**  Behold  the  hapless  victim  of  this  hor- 
rid custom,  upon  the  return  of  life,  shut  in 
*the  day  odd  prison !— he  lifb !  ah,  no  !— 
his  trembling  hands  to  procure  him  that  re- 
lief he  feels  so  much  the  need  of;  and 


Wr 
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ieaperaU  now^  bv  the  maddening  seme  of 
his  haplen  ntuatiao  and  tod  e$tatel  But 
yet  the  attempt  ii  stopt  t^-the  coiBn  lid  is 
Omt^  shot  (at  ever  t  aoewed  down !— load* 
<dwilliimnkBti&g  earth!.  TefroTi^-'det^ 
jMi|r,...Jborftir,-4iMnMnls,  imkiiown  befen, 
scB84«)iimi  Madnrsii^Tiy  I  ■  aH  I  ali  I 
—410  power. to  live  1  no  power  to  die!  no 
power,  alas,  lo  ciy  finr  ud  I  but  pent,  bar- 
sicaded,  and  mcsied  by  acnimiilating  con- 
densation! Tne  biain  distneted  !  theses 
staxtinff  fiom  their  sockets !  the  longs  lup- 
tufedfthe  heart  tent  asunder  by  unusual 
impnlses  I  the  ducts  and  glands  snfiVised, 
tfao  cmnnetories  dioked  hf  sordiaige  of  fe* 
ces.  Tendered  viseid  by  incaleseinee  and  es- 
tsnal  lesiatanoe;  and  every  vein  and  artery 
bursting  in  the  soper-hunun  conflict  1  The 
offioeof  inoscnhtion  (baffled)  triesin  vein 
to  ibree  its  valves,  and  runs  ledqgnde, 
bathes  the  poor  gnppUng  violini  in  «9EI»- 
vasated  blood  wUhtmif  and  forms  newdwfr* 
nelawWUii,  in  this  dxeadfiil  seuflkj  whieh 
hnowa  no  etMation  orabatsoMnt,  tiUeoag- 
ii]ation*s  in^wfrtct  stagnates  and  deprives 
him  of  all  though,  and  be  beoomes  a  fer- 
mentable mass  of  murderedt  miuelettt  de^ 
comfotuig  matter  I  !  !^ 

This  is  very  ^ne  and  fearM  oer- 
tainly^— «iid  it  is  no  empty  dedara* 
Hoik,  m%  aamre  you;  for  Mr  Snart  is, 
wHIi^  fais  oratory,  a  matter  of  &et 
num,  and  he  brings  forward  his  proofo. 
About  dg^^  years  since,  the  son  of 
a  Mr  Cornish,  silk-mercer  and  milli- 
ner, and  twice  Mayor  of  Bath,  had  a 
ion  who  was  buried  alive. 

'<  A  Mr  Gomidi,  who  was  twice  mayor 
of  Badi,  about  d^ty  yean  sinee,  and 
VHiDsegmvo-stone  the  great-grandson,  and 
WBter  of  this  article,  reniHTilias  to  have 
been  shewn  to  hun  in  ftbe  abb^-chmdi 
there,  was  a  silk-mercer  and  mUliner  of 
aome  eminence,  had  a  son,  who  seemed  to 
die  of  a  malignant  fever.  The  shop  being 
ihe  resort  of  people  of  ftshion,  it  was  con- 
sidered necesBuy  to  inter  the  body  as  speed- 
ily as  possible.  tVhile  the  grave*  upon  thii 
oocaskm,  was  but  yet  half  filled  with  the 
earth,  the  gmve-di^er  (like  his  predecessor 
in  Hamlet)  had  occasion  to  retire  for  a 
*<  sto(^  of  liquor,**  when  some  jpersonsv  who 
were  walking  in  die  abbejr,  which  is  always 
open  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  stm^gen) 
were  ahnned  by  some  de^  but  ttifUA 
grooMs  which  wppeaied  to  issue  from  Ihe 
Beady  half*fillea  grave !— a  more  attentive 
eonsideration  of  the  sounds  confirmed  the 
beazUappalling  appreheosians,  that  the  per- 
son Just  interred  had  been,  buried  alive  I 
immediate  assistance  was  procured;  the 
earth  throi^  up ;  and  the  coffin  wrenched 
open;  when*  horrible  to  relate,  the  poor 
victim  of  i^remature  intennent  was  disoov- 
ersd  with  his  knees  and  elbows  beaten  raw, 
and  the  tears  standing,  in  laigc  drops,  upon 
his  cbeeks !  But  the  discovery  was  imhap* 
pi^  too  bite  to  be  availing ;  he  had  drunk 


4iijM«,mBds    ihebklerosipof  jiy«vMei  Mtefyto  the 
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roihing,  we  fondly  inmyned,  could 
be  mucih  worse  than  this*— hut  Mr- 
Snart  has  explored  Uie  chamel-hoase  ' 
to  still  greater  poipoae,  and  the  aon 
of  the  silk-meroer  and  milliner  and 
Mayor  of  Bath  may  be  looked  on  as  a 
happy  man,  in  comparison  vrith  the 
more  obscure  tenant  in  his  odl  at  Ber« 
mmidsey. 

<«  But  this  example  is  but /r^parafoiy  to 
die  following  case  of  ctmmmmaie  hornrt 
which  was  cuseovered  about  the  dune  time 
in  Beimonds^  church-yard,  Suirey !  In, 
digging  a  grave  then  about  to  be  occupied, 
the  opetstor  caaae  to  a  previously  tntsned 
coffin,  whoae  cover,  or  sne,  by  a  cansa 
(htteaAer  to  be  extdained),  gave  way ,  wUdi 
ittdofisd  die  removal  of  that  part  entirely  ( 
periums  to  examine  whether  t&  bones  woe 
nt  to  be  taken  out,  as  is  usual,  and  deposit- 
ed in  the  diand  or  bone  house !  vdien  a 
spectadle  presented  itsdf  to  view,  die  firis* 
ion  only  of  which  turns  the  course  of  na* 
tiue,  and  makes  her  anmson  tide  run  r€»Hh> 
gr&it  toward  its  own  onrinal  eouioe  for- 
protection!  A spectade I  ttiat  must  appal 
the  heart  of  any  bdng  who  is  not  man  or 
iBSf  than  OHM  / 

We  OBOBOl  think  ao  iU  of  oiv  raad* 
ers  as  to  suspect,  for  a  mooMBt,  thal^ 
they  stand  in  need  of  sary  more  cneo« 
dotes  of  this  6Qrt-*-«lBe  we  would  giia 
them  a  very  striking  aoooont  of  pre* 
native  intennent  which  Mr  finsrl 
maintaina  occunred  About  a  year  ago 
in  Edinburgh. 

**  The  next  case  that  has  twaspiied  wiA- 
in  the  writof's  knowledge  is  not  a  twdv»* 
montii  back,  and,  aeoordiiw  to  newspaper 
Mpoftv,  is  well  authentkateA  Ith^ppeoed 
at  Edinbuigh,  and  teems  with  similar  hor- 
rors to  those  cases  at  BtUh  and  Bgrmtmd*^ 
iey:' 

We  recollect  something  of  tlie  cir- 
cumstance, llie  old  lady  died  in  the 
High  Street,  and,  at  her  own  tsa^easl 
request,  was  buried  in  a  thine  gowo. 
But  we  believe  Mr  Snart  to  be  misin-. 
formed  as  to  the  prematurity  of  her 
interment,  for  she  was  dead  enoo^ 
in  all  conscience ;  and  the  idle  rumour 
of  her  havinff  been,  restored  to  life, 
though  asserted  by  a  few,  was  belieye4 
by  none,  and  has  now  wholly  died 
away.    Mr  Snart  then  adds : 

"  Reader,  here  is  a  matchleti  tragedy  ($»• 
deed!  not  founded  upon  JkHott^  but  ypon 
Jhctt !  a  subject  of  supreme  misery  and  su« 
perlative  dis^ess !  one  that  will  justify  amy 
mode  of  expression,  andforwhidi,  instead 
of  tuppretaing  the  exuberance  of  thought 
and  intensity  of  description,  it  requires  a 
pen  dipped  in  hmM  fire  to  dcpict-^^o 
language  can  be  adeqivrte  to  di^  imviainty 


tflhthonnnf  nd  mm  h^pttMe  HmOi. 
wUeh  dntntli  ani  aagnniiei  all  other 
dria^i  bcTOiid  difk  natont  an  and  dfanen. 
POB,  faib  hen,  and  cannot  pndaoe  a'ni»- 
tiplftor  eqohraiAt  to  the  f&m  maUer  ^ 
Jmii  ana,  if  dianatic  writcn  want  a  trmu 
aemdtiU  figoia  tot  their  fiitiin  fictions,  to 
hanow  up  the  toul  I  let  them  find  the  mo* 
tivo  to  it  m  the  Mrflfne^  ^nroff  /  /  /  " 

Having  thus  establiahed  the  exist- 
enoe  of  the  evO,  and  depicted  it  in 
aach  ftarfbl  oolonn^  Mr  Snart  pro- 
Mfa  ilia  reu»Af.  **  Let  not,"  asya 
vnty  **  men  rest,  till  they  aee  the  ulti* 
niate  iaioe  of  it  ledooed  into  a  perma- 
nent hw^  established  by  Act  of  Par'' 
.  Hamiait,  enacting,  that  no  penon  shall, 
wptm  jmin  cf  deutkj  bory  their  rela- 
tives or  ftienda  under  a  month,"  &c. 
He  even  goes  ao  fiir  aa  to  recommend 
tsrture  in  addition  to  death,  aa  the 
puBiahment  fiir  tfaia  heinona  crime; 
**  deadi  ts  the  comnum  wagf  is  too  le- 
A  punishment  for  so  great  a 


tirime  as  imothering  another  la  ilm 
grave  i 

'  We  hod  intended  to  indulge  in  a 
few  refleetions  and  speculations  on 
preinature  Interment,  out  our  limits 
forbid.  If  we  axe  to  believe  Mr  Snart» 
and  his  reasoning  seems  unanswerable, 
a  vast  number  of  worthy  people  are  at 
this  very  moment  in  no  enviable  situ* 
ation;  and  though  before  tills  article 
has  gone  to  press,  all  will  be  over  widt 
them,  we  do  trust  that  the  biH  hinted 
at  by  him  wiQ  be  brou^t  on  during 
the  present  meeting  ot  Fsrliament. 
It  may  seem  invidious  to  mention 
nsroes ;  but  we  seriously  beseech  Mt 
Colbum  to  consider  what  he  is  about, 
and  that  he  will  infoUibly  get  the 
character  of  a  most  notorious  quack^ 
if  he  Bufflsrs  anv  more  of  his  poor 
patients  to  sufi«r  premature  inters 
ment,  during  a  syncope,  like  Dr  Mi« 
dori.* 


*  For  the  paiticulan  of  this  poor  wretch's  fiUe, 
Monthly  Magaaine.        . 
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MACNAB  OK  THE  UNIVaR8K,t 


This  is  one  of  the  beat  systems  of 
universal  knowledge  that  have  lately 
fi^Qen  into  our  hands  ;  and,  when 
rightly  understood,  will  go  a  long  way 
towards  rendering  useless  most  ooolu 
that  have  been  published  in  modern 
liiMB.  MrMacNab  CB]l8.hiteself,.Qn 
the  tide  page.  Solicitor  of  the  Soprsmi 
Courts  or  Scotland^-a  designation  by 
no  means  worthy  or  characteristic  of 
the  man  who  has  explained,  upon  a 
prindple  entirely  new,  the  monu  and 
phvsiciil  system  of  the  universe.  It  is 
painfltl  to  think,  that  he  who  has 
roamed  through  the  gardens  of  £den» 
and  all  the  wondera  of  the  antidelu- 
vian  world  like  Mr  MacNab,  should 
pore'  upon  parchments  ;  and  that 
the.  same  ears  which  have  drank  iht 
haitnonv  of  the  soheres,  should  be 
torturea  b]r  the  oissonanoe  of  the 
Soottiih  bar.  But  such  is  often  the 
baid  law  of  life;  and,  after  all,  there 
ia  aoaadihtt  sublime  in  thus  uniting 
activity  with  contemplation.  A  Jeremy 
Bentham  is  a  less  wonderftil  occm^ 
rence  than  a  Francis Mazimus  MacNab. 
It  would  not  be  acting  fairly  to  thia 
gentleman  were  we  to  explain  his 
theory  to  the  world.  Let  tnem  buy 
his  mwrh,    It  is  no  business  of  a  jour- 


nal such  OS  this,  to  desl  in  systems  of 
the  uttivene^  They  would  cause  ow 
contents  to  run  into  top  ereat  lengthy 
and  indeed  give  the  whole  misrellany 
a  firowning  and  philosophisal  physiog^ 
nomy.  At  the  ssme  tim^  there  is 
nothing  in  our  plan  to  hinder  us  final 
giving  '^  specimens"  of  such  litems; 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  a  fim  ex« 
tacts  fh>m  that  of  Mr  MacNab  will 
indupe  xamj  to  study  (he  great  work 
itsdfl  It  IS,  perhaps,  impossible  to 
oraapose  any  theory  of  the  svstem  of 
the  universe  that  shall  be,  inflil  poinUK 
correct  and  sadsfiustorvj  and  it  would 
not  be  acting  candicQy  to  Mr  Mao* 
Nab,  nor  fairly  to  the  world,  to  assert 
that  he  has  overcome  all  the  diiBoulf 
tiea  inseparable  firom  so  great  an  nn«> 
dertaking.  But  it  seems  hi^y  prov 
bable  that  he  will  succeed  in  renneriiy 
his  theory  more  perfect  before  there  19 
a  call  for  a  second  edition. 

Mr  MacNab  seems  to  us  to  undeiv 
stand  the  character  of  Adam  better 
than  any  one  who  has  treated  of  our 
first  parent.  ''In  him,"  says*  he^ 
"  that  natural  sensibility  which  is  firs^ 
in  the  scale  of  intelligence  was  brought 
to  its  ne  phu  ultra"  ttc  "  From 
thia  source  flowed  an  exquisitely  per« 


t  A  tlMiy  sf  ihe  Mqnd  and  Fhyikal  Syilem  of  the  UnhPSBw^ 
knri  in  which  the  EknMBti  of  Genoal  Sacnca  are  axplainsd  upon  a 
new;  by Fiaaeat Maxhnut MacKah< Qelidtor of  the SinMpe Courts 
EdmbniA  NlvisoD.   1817. 
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ffeet  naiund  ttute,  whereby  Adam  en*- 
joyed  a  complete  depictive  or  figura^ 
tive  knowledige  of  Imnaelf,  of  the  mii- 
verse,  and  of  the  scheme  of  providence, 
down  to  the  consmnmation«  He  felt 
its  harmony  by  a  kind  of  innate  tact, 
extending  tn  tpace  as  far  as  the  visible 
universe,  and  in  time  as  far  as  the  last 
day/'  &C.  "  But  all  his  knowledge 
was  of  natural  &ct8  expressed  by  «fn- 
nble  objects,  for  as  yet  he  knew  the 
reason  or  final  came  of  nothing.  His 
capacity  was  consummate,  but  as  yet 
there  was  no  improvement  of  it." 
This  is  quite  the  notion  we  ourselves 
have  long  had  of  Adam's  character, 
but  to  Mr  MacNab  belongs  the  merit 
of  having  so  well  expressed  it;  His 
opinion  of  paradise  is  also  the  same 
as  our  own.  "  Paradise  was  a  condi« 
tion  rather  of  exquisite  passive  eigoy- 
ment,  than  of  active  moral  virtue.  It 
was  but  the  infancy  of  nature  when 
she  lay  at  rest  on  a  bed  of  roses,  under* 
going  a  kind  of  ranture,  a  state  of  na- 
tural fruition^  without  fatigue,  with- 
out satiety."  At  this  period,  Mr  Mac- 
Nab  is  of  opinion  "ihBifire  which 
now  destroys  all  things,  was  then  the 
instrument  for  their  preservation,  that 
all  nature  was  then  bathed  in  a  pre* 
seroingfire."  Healsobelieves  that  Adam 
could  fly,  and  was  an  excellent  diver. 
''  It  is  reasonable  to  think  that  man 
enjoy^  a  power  of  counteracting,  to  A 
Certain  extent,  the  laws  of  gravitation, 
so  as  to  exercise  to  its  fullest  rational 
meaning,  his  '  dominion  over  the  fowls 
of  the  air  and  the  fish  of  the  sea.'  "— 
With  equal  good  sense  ne  holds,  that 
*^  in  the  solu*  system  every  thing  was 
then  perfectly  balanced,  and  hence  the 
idea  of  lihra,  or  the  scales  of  justice." 
"  No  inequalities  then  disturbed  the 
planetary  nations,  but  they  exhibited 
throughout  the  perfect  figures  of  the 
jquare  and  the  circle,  save  where  the 
orbits  of  the  comets  displayed  the  va- 
riety of  the  ovah  At  that  time  f  he 
adds)  it  is  probable  that  all  the  worlds 
were  far  nearer  the  sun,  being  envel- 
t>ped  m  the  blaze  of  that  glorious  lum- 
inary." He  afterwards  adds,  that  "  the 
viscera  of  the  different  worlds  were 
known  by  external  indications  like 
those  of  animals."  Mr  MacNab  is 
equally  at  home  with  Eve  as  with  her 
husband.  MHien  she  was  created, 
""  Adam's  promise  no  longer  lav  in  the 
depictive  train  of  sensual  pleasure, 
taste  and  aentimenty  and  all  the  deli- 


ijium  of  ezqvisile  enjoymenty  ftr  Aeie 
were  the  province  of  wonuui,  whereby 
she  was  eminently  fitted  to  afifiird  d^ 
light.  But  the  punmita  of  man  lay  iit 
the  didactive  train  of  practical  judg-* 
ment,  speculation,  and  immortal  ghry. 
Then  arose  the  province  of  man  t^ere* 
by  he  was  fitted  to  afford  instruction. 
Thus  were  they  adapted  to  each  other^ 
yriih  perfect  correstimdence;  for  it  was 
well  observed  by  tne  ancients. 

*<  Onme  tulit  punctum  qui  milcuit  ntile 
duki" 

The  state  of  man  and  wife  in  par^ 
disc,  difiered  fh>m  that  in  our  days 
pnndpally  in  this,  "  that  the  wife  was 
not  reauired  to  obey  her  huaband— » 
she  dia  it  naturally,  and  by  doing  ao, 
enjoyed  the  most  exquisite  pleasure." 
We  regret  extremely  thai  our  limits 
will  not  allow  us  to  give  the  whole  of 
MacNab  on  the  FalL  He  seems  to 
understand  that  unfortunate  .  oocor^ 
rence  as  thoroughly  as  if  he  hud  b«en 
one  of  the  parties.  In  particular^ 
he  mentions  withHhe  exactness  of  an 
Aberdeen  Almanack,  the  situatbn  of 
the  heavens,  at  the  moment  when  the 
fiital  apple  was  cut. 

314  *•  The  whole  analogy  indicates,  that 
the  temptation  must  have  succeeded  at  that 
critical  moment,  or  neoer.  For  had  the 
tempter  lost  that  moment,  Adam  woold 
have  reached  and  tasted  the  tree  efVfe^  and 
to  that  side  of  the  scde  the  balanoe  woold 
have  inevenibly  inclined.  Had  Eve  ad^ 
hered  to  her  husband's  nde»  notwitfastand* 
ing  the  first  attempt  of  the  seducer,  it  is 
natural  to  suppoee  she  would  have  perse- 
vered to  the  end  s  and  as  nature  then  was 
perfect,  what  is  now  a  natural  tupposiiiom^ 
must  have  been  then  a  moral  certahUy.  For 
we  all  know  the  efieet  of  hahU^  or  reitera- 
tion, in  blunting  our  pastvoe  feelingi,  and 
quickening  our  aeiive  energies  ;*  to  that  the 
serpent  could  never  afterwards  have  suc- 
ceeded, unless  bj  ofeing  a  greater-  temp- 


315.  <*  But  this  could  not  posnbly  have 
been.  For,  in  the  first  place,  he  could  not 
have  told,  without  detection,  a  falsehood,  in 
any  thing  falling  within  fiie  scope  of  inietR^ 
genee  or  reason;  because  it  would  have 
been  repugnant  to  the  analogy  of  nature, 
then  cotttupmudely  known  by  Eve,  and 
would  therefore  have  Stocked  her  exquisite 
innate  taste.  The  same  limitation  required, 
that  the  falsehood  which  he  should  tell, 
even  in  regard  to  things  transcending 
human  reason,  should  seem  to  harmoniae 
with  the  analogy  of  nature,  and  to  the  most 
dftirable  truth  which  man  could  know.  AH  - 
these  requisites  were  essential  to  constitols 
a  tempttutiab,  adeqnata  to  move  the  hnct  of 


*  WilberforciB  on  Pnctical  Christianity. 
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hagpyf  and  i^ffOKUjf  tt* 
i  m  ua  tinng  lying  irithia 
llielwii  of  ttortdl  mtdUnoiDeb 

He  dwells  at  great  lei:^  qdou  the 
various  accompushinents  of  tae  ser- 
pent—-ftor  all  of  which  singinff— walk- 
ing*—as  well  as  wisdom — £e  finds 
an  adequate  explanation  in  the  pnn 
babih^.of  the  animal  having  itself 
abstracted  a  few  applea  from  the  tree 
of  knowledge,  for,  says  he, ''  Tins  ferae 
the  serpent  now  occupied." 

316.  The  primitive  seipcnt  walked  enct 
Like  man,  his  lofty  crest  pointed  towards  hea- 
ven, and  he  scarody  seemed  to  touch  the  eardi 
wiUh  bis  lower  extremity.  That  his  voice  was 
czqaisitdy  mdodioos,  is  deducible  ftom 
tnaay  of  the  heathen  traditions  after-men- 
tioSRed,  associating  the  serpent  with  ideas  of 
mtuic  and  JbadrutHon.*  Instead  of  being 
tiartkd  at  thooked,  Eve  was  actually  duirm' 
ed  with  it,  thou^  she  was  endowed  with 
perfect  Cute,  and  was  herself  the  consum- 
mation of  rapture.  The  melod  v  of  the  pri- 
midve  sopent's  vmce,  is  also  dedudble  by 
tmtUhuii^  from  the  fatal  pervertUm,  chang- 
ing that  voice  into  the  hit»t  the  natural  ex« 
•previon  of  deritkm  rndtfuHne,  The  powers 
of  Jbteimaiim  possessed  by  the  serpent, 
thcogh  affectad  by  the  same  honid  diange, 
are  said  to  be  sdU  obeenrable  in  some 
degree  in  the  modem  rattlesnake ;  and  there 
are  many  fiurts  connected  with  die  natural 
history  of  seipents,  tending  to  throw  add!* 
timal  lif^t  on  the  all^ory. 

The  Drave  neglect  of  usual  systems 
'of  etvmology  and  chronology,  mani- 
fested in   the  following  passage,  is 
worthy  of  the  only  writing  successor 
of  the  imperial  Stagyrite. 

Slfk  The  same  facts  also  gave  rise  to 
many  heathen  traditions  of  Eden  p3f, 
i  e.  pkamre  or  delight ;  hence  the  Greek 
ttUfHw  the  *  gardens  of  Admity*  («1K, 
L  e.  M«  Lordyt  the  *gardeni  nf  Aldnoiu:* 
(L  CaXun  u9,  ftrengih  of  mM  or  knoW' 
ledge,)  the  *garderiiB  of  the  Hesperides,' 
where  golden  typiet  were  guardea  by  an 
CDormous  terpent,  that  never  elepU  (he 
*  gardem*  mentioned  by  Isaiah,  (56 — 17,) 
where  they  worshipped  *  behind  one  (tree) 
In  themidst^'  the  *  gardens,*  •  pleasant  places,* 
and  •groves,*  of  the  ancient  idolators,  the 
immmerable  stories  of  enchanted  gardens, 
which  occur  in  oriental  tales,  all  refer  to  the 
primeral  state.** 

We  very  unwillingly  skip  over  4  or 
500  pag^  of  MacNabism,  and  conclude 
our  notice  of  this  invaluable  work  with 

•  a  short  account  of  some  part  of  the 
chapter  on  the  "  Intermediate  State  of 

•  the   Depeated   Soul."     Our   author, 
aware  that  the  earth  is  an  ''  oblate 


i^heroid,''  of  which  HHe  mean'ditaiete^ 
is  about  8000  miles,  very  reasonably 
conceives,  that  if  all  this  mass  were  a 
solid  body,  "  there  would  Be  a  produ' 
gious  waste  of  material."  He  is  of 
opinion  that  tnere  is  "  an  interior  rind 
or  shell,  unon  which  the  terraqueous 
matter  of  tne  earth  and  sea  are  spread. 
This  shell  is  a  hollow  sphere;  and, 
firom  analogy,  it  is  obvious  that  its  re^ 
cesses  must  have  their  inhabitants, 
"  though  secluded  bv  walls  of  iron 
from  aU  converse  witn  the  external 
universe.  Who  then  can  thev  be,  if 
not  the  disembodied  souls  of  tne  hu* 
man  race?" 

Throughout  this  chapter  are  inter- 
spersed some  philosophical  opinions  re- 
specting the  poles,  wnich^  we  are  afraid, 
had  not  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Ad- 
miraltv,  when  they  sent  out  thd  expe- 
dition last  year,  under  Captain  Buchan. 
Mr  MacNab  is  of  opinion,  that  at  the 
'*  poles  there  is  neither  land  nor  sea. 
The  three  central  steps  of  the  scale, 
the  animal,  vegetable,  and  chemical 
kingdoms,  vanish  there,  leaving  ex* 
posed,  something  we  know  not  wha^ 
connected  with  iron,  and  intense  orr- 
temaiural  cold»  It  is  the  empty  place 
where  the  north  is  stretoaed  out. 
(Job.  xxvi.  7.) 

•<  1107.  These  things  are  strange;  <  Imt, 
what  is  not  strange  9*  Caaour  Scphists  ex- 
plain the  phenomena  of  magnetism,  which 
evidendv  point  ai  sometUng  connected 
with  this  subject  ?  Exceptmg  at  the  Poles, 
the  iron  sheU  of  the  Globe  is  everywheie 
else  deeply  buried  under  the  snpermcum- 
bent  tenaaueoua  mass  of.  the  Kingdoms  of 
Nature,  tne  Barth,  and  the  Abyss,  or 
*  Waters  under  the  Earth,*  fike  ks/ed*  and 
Uood,  spread  over  its  iron  ribs.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  Sea,  there  is  doubtless  athiek 
sediment,  which  may  impede  the  trans- 
mission of  the  magnetic  effluvia,  and  by 
its  variable  density,  account  in  part  fbr 
die  variation  of  the  canvass.  I  say  in 
part,  because  that  variadon  is  also  affected 
by  a  periodical  change,  embracing  a  long 
secular  revolution,  and  by  odier  anomalies, 
the  causes  of  which  I  cannot  explain.  But 
the  phenomena  of  the  dipping  needle,  dear- 
ly shew  that  the  cause,  whatever  it  be,  Ues 
deep  beneath  the  suzface.  It  is  connected, 
as  I  have  said,  with  irofi  ,*  and  had  it  not 
been  for  the  phenomena  of  the  dipping 
needle,  we  mi^t  have  suspected  that  the 
iron  diell  of  the  Globe,  (which  is  every- 
where else  covered)  is  exposed  at  the  Polo, 
by  the  jdisappearance  of  Land  and  Sea. 
But  die  dipping  indicates,  that  die  great 


*  Bryants  Analyns  o^  Anaent  Mythology. 
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«Miorifoiifod6fd|]rite]t»  i^m 
UMlovlefdofdiePolM.  F«om  all  tfa«ie 
cbcQDBilanoei*  I  inicr  tkat  the  rniin  My 
of  the  inici»  Uei  bdov  ihe  tcnuuDout 
nun ;  bdow.ibe  *  Great  Dee^^  or  « Al^tif* 
whoae  wmtecs«  oonmninicatuig  with  ibo 
nuun  oeetn,  undenxiine  all  the  omtiiieDti ; 
muhiiig  their  way  amoiiff  the  solid  subtcr- 
nncooB  xocfci,  and  rap^yiog,  by  capiUaiy 
attnctbB,  that  moUture^  or  huftddUy^ 
wlucfa  ptTTwdff  tfic  supeaDcmnbcnt  ^^NA* 

We  entreat  Mr  Banow  to  read,  with 
tttention,  the  tbllowing  paragraph  :— 

**  Tbe  intenae  cold  which  prevails  near 
the  poles,  and  in  the  upper  regions  of  ^e 
•tmospheie,  all  round  the  earth,  was  intio- 
duoed  by  the  dduge.  The  latitude,  or 
imehaMcMl  potUum  of  a  place,  in  relation  to 
the  direct  or  oblioue  lays  of  the  sun,  is  the 
■Mst  inoonsiderabbof  all  the  daia  wUch  de* 
tannine  die  temperatare  of  its  dimate  i  finr 
it  depends  much  more  on  the  chemical  state 
of  the  atmosphere,  at  different  degrees  of 
ateratioii  ftom  the  lerel  of  the  sea.  A  ctmm 
intkkg  fiigorybc  influcDce,  destniotiTe  of 
ateiy  qpedes  of  li/k,  and  strangely  ogpotei 
to  aU  die  other  lawi  of  Nature,  enviroof 
tfus  fldobe  at  a  oertsin  height  finrn  the 
giouiSU  This  hd^  ia  greatest  at  the  equa- 
tor* and  descends  mversdy,  as  the  latitiide ; 
lin,  at  (he  pedes,  it  oomea  in  contact  widi 
the  earth,  roidering  those  spots  inaccessible 
to  any  lime  creature.  The  ftigorific  in- 
ittsnoe  at  ue  poles  is  more  than  naturaL 
It  is  essentiaUy  destructiTe  of  eveiy  kind  of 
life,  animal  or  vegetable.  But  it  opentes 
IB  a  way  the  vwy  revena  of  deampotifiom  ; 
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of  vttali^* 
It  ia  'with  lefaietBnoe  that  ire  peft 
with  Mr  IfacNab;  and  aaioutly  do 
we  wish  that  his  philosophical  writ- 
inga  may  not,  in  this  ignorant  and 
prejudiced  age,  leasen  hia  practice  aa  a 
aolicitor  of  the  Supreme  CourtB  of 
Scotland.  He  tells  us  in  his  preAce^ 
^at  his  work  derives  no  reoommenda^ 
tion  irom  the  name,  talents,  erudi* 
tion,  rank,  or  drenmstanoes  of  the 
author.  '^  If  I  have  spoken  accordr* 
ing  to  the  word  of  God,  my  work 
WLU  stand  in  need  of  no  human  pa- 
tronage ;  if  it  be  not  accprding  to  the 
word,  I  myself  will  aaaiat  in  sappicw 
ing  it"  For  our  own  partai,  we  wish 
td  preserve  a  perfect  nentxaUty^-fiir 
Mr  MacNab,  speakiiw  <yf  fata  opponu 
ents,  says,  ^  when  they  met  me  fhll 
In  the  front,  and  would  have  me  turn 
back,  or  to  the  right  or  left,  I  have 
fsUed  ihaa  to  the  ground,  without 
respect  of  partiea  or  persons."  We 
might  find  it,  like  the  Lord  Hi«^  Com« 
missioner,  somewhat  difficult  to  taaty 
these  "  atgumenta  ad  hominem^  am 
aa  our  motto  haa  always  been  *'  May 
ne'er  waur  be  amang  us,"  we  beg  leave 
to  assure  Mr  MacNab,  that  we  ar^, 
with  the  highest  consideration,  l^a 
most  obedient  humble  servants^ 

Tbes  juncti  in  uxo. 


THxan  lauBt  of  thx  talss  of  my  lahbloxi).* 


Wi  h^Te  delayed  the  publication  of 
our  miscellany  this  month  in  order 
t)iat  we  might  have  it  in  our  power  to 
aoe  these  new  talea*  and  give  some  ao- 
count  of  them,  ere  the  mat  bruah  of 
curiosity  be  over.  And  yet  we  are 
wen  aware  that  our  seal  in  this  parti- 
cular may  anpear  Tcry  misplaced — ^^t 
not  a  few  of  our  readers  will  be  in- 
dined  to  say  or  to  think  that  every 
body  will  ixmnediately  read  the  tales, 
•ad  that  therefore  the  review  might 
hare  beensMied. 

Since  we  liave  defened  our  forth- 
eomiBg,  hownvar,  wo  must  not  allow 
muvelTes  to  be  cheated  out  of  our  in- 
tended humry^the  greatest  which  the 
critics  of  this  tune  and  country  ever 
met  with— that  of  expatiating  on  the 
pUn  and  snligects  and  merita  of  a  new 
work  of  the  great  author  of  Wavcrlej. 


It  is  truly  a  moat  eptcniean  eastom 
whidi  we  have  all  got  into  of  exnect- 
ing  three  or  fbur  vowroes  of  this  idnd 
every  year;  and  in  s|iite  of  the  threats 
—the  somewhat  aenous  threat»--«t  the 
dose  of  this  publioation,  we  wodd 
hope  there  is  no  diaiioe  in  out  being 
benteforth  deprived  of  this  legB^^ 
But  to  oiir  text. 

J^e  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  whidi  b 
the  first  of  these  new  tales,  will  pro- 
bably be  preferred  to  the  Legend  of 
Montrose,  whidi  occuniea  ^y  a  y^ 
lume  and  a  half  out  of  the  lour  vo- 
lumes. The  public  will  soon  percdve, 
that  in  both  of  them  many  parta  of  the 
narrative  are  executed  in  a  alovenly 
and  cardesa  manner;  but  every  now 
and  then  die  hand  of  the  maater  ap- 
pears, and  throws  in  parta  so  expres- 
sive and  admirable  as  to  connittfaa* 
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knee  tbe  diyoai  of  tome  of  the  Inter, 
vening  ipM».  In  ndther  of  the  pre-f 
■mt  tales  ie  the  proorani^  interest  of 
tibe  etocy  eqnal  to  what  ia  found  in  tbe 
beiteftiie&nnlrnoTeb.  Tlieecton 
are  i9mer«  tbe  inddenta  less  crowded, 
aai  tbe  atory  len  entangled  with  cdU 
latenJ  tniM  of  dvcamataaoei.  Bat 
ID  other  Mipaeti  the  geaend  character 
of  tbe  Msent  talea  vcKymvchreMQihlea 
that  or  tbe  ftmer  ones.  TheKeisthe 
asme  altenation  of  oomic  and  flombre 
«pectadeB,of  CeryanticdroUerieBy  and 
of  tn^  tenor  and  pity.  But  the 
tecy  of  the  andior  seema  always  to 
bfood  with  peeoliar  rdiah  over  the 
hdicwroa  ■  not  oyer  that  cheap  spedca 
ef  the  hidioRms  whidi  gxatifles  the  ap- 
pettle  fiir  tai8io»--bttt  those  deeper 
'  i  rekttena  of  persona  and  dream* 
I  wludi  ate  detected  by  the  se- 

^eneCnlioR  of  a  contemp^UtiTe 

adnd,  and  the  detection  of  whidi  ia 
not  necessarily  acoain|iBttied  with  any 


ever  be&la  a  race  of  psfaona  exalted 
and  niaced  aloof  from  the  ^^wmffn 
crowd  of  mankind^  is  aeen  distinctly 
both  in  refierence  to  its  csttses  uid  ita 
lesalts;  bat  the  catsatrophea  which 
overwhelm  more  ofaoeoxe  individaal% 
appear  inaokted  and  anpi«psred»  and 
aie  less  interesting,  because  we  cannot 
have  ao  long  a  retrospect  into  the  fatal 
cancatenationa  of  durcymstaaces.  which 
ksd  to  them.  The  ibrtanes  of  an  in« 
dividual  likewise  impress  the  l^isgiF* 
nation  madi  more  strongly  when  we 
have  to  consider  him  not  as  at  liber^ 
to  choose  his  own  situation  and  mode 
of  life,  but  as  succeeding  to  anoestoca 
in  whose  steps  he  must  tread,  and  who 
have  left  him  a  cem^cated  and  di& 
ficolt  nart  to  play.  Thia  waa  partieu* 
larly  the  esse  ameni;  the  old  ftodid 
barons  of  Scotland,  the  past  history  of 
whose  fiunilies  wsa  generally  the  aab* 
ject  of  poetry  and  trsditicn,  while 
their  fbture  destinies  were  thesalgeol 
of  obscure  prophecies  and  enigmas  cir« 
culated  among  the  people. 

Although  the  Bride  of  Lammennocr 
is  not  so  replete  with  representationa 
of  popular  manneiB  as  some  of  the  for- 
mer noveb,  yet  it  may  still  be  oonsi* 
dered  as  in  some  messuxe  bringing  int 
to  view  the  passions  and  pursttita 
which  filled  up  the  livea  of  the  old 
ef  thtnldmE^  bat  chieflv  on  the  evil  aristocracy  of  Scotland.  Perhaps  in 
deatinies  ofa  noble  fomuy,  and  on  the    none  of  bis  novels  has  the  author  ex* 


^  of  acorn  or  battemessy  bat 
nmdyaainteUectnalperoSptiony  oom» 
patible  with  whatever  other  foding^ 
may  be,  at  the  ssme  timet,  excited  by 
the^ectade. 

Tlw  interest  of  the  Bride  of  Lism<« 
mennoor  ia  not  founded  like  that  of 
QAd  Mortality,  on  any  broad  represen* 

'    L  of  popular  manners,  and  habits 


tragicsl  sitoationa  in  wfaieh  pertiealar 
infividnala  are  involved.  It  ia  catn 
tabdy  by  bmad  pictures  of  popular 
manners,  that  the  chararteristica  of  a 
nation,  or  of  an  era,  are  most  strik* 
nu^y  presented  to  the  imagination. 
The  tracing  of  the  private  history  of 
individuals  opens  up  sources  of  inte- 
rest ofa  diffimit  nature,  and  takes  a 
atronger  hold  dt  our  sympathies,  by 
eoneentrating  our  attention  on  a  smal* 
kr  number  of  actors,  with  whose  feel* 
ii^  we  consequently  acquire  a  more 
prolonged  and  intimate  acquaintance. 
Bat  noiUDTative  is  so  well  calculated 
to  produce  a  solemn  and  terrible  effect 
as  thai  wiudi  makea  to  pass  before  our 
view  the  fotes  and  fortunea  of  some 
conspicuous  ftmily,  through  successive 
generations,  so  as  to  shew  the  entailed 
conte^uenoes  of  the  events  and  pas* 
aions  m  which  thev  have  been  involved* 
The  Greeks  found  the  most  fovourite 
aidgects  for  their  tragedies  in  those 
oomplicated  misfortones,  which  tradi* 


pbred  this  field  so  oompletdy  aa 
might  have  been  done  by  one  who 
seema  so  well  acquainted  with  foraily 
history.  Feigns  and  Flora  Madver 
are  persons  of  a  yerv  modem  date; 
snd  thejr  appear  chiefly  in  relation  to 
the  dvd  war.  The  interest  of  the 
novel,  in  which  they  are  pourtrayed, 
hinges  vary  much  on  those  nume-^ 
reus  manifestations  of  national  charac* 
ter  which  are  turned  up  amon^  -dl 
ranks  by  the  commotions  of  tbe  Umes. 
Gruy  Mannering  is  more  a  picture  of 
Ae  ordinary  tenor  of  existence,  and 
^t  chiefly  among  the  middle  and 
lower  daasen  ■  but  a  representation 
fall  of  poetry  and  meaning  in  every 
trait.  The  events  intermingle  and  in* 
terweave  themsdves  with  admirable 
rerisimilitude,  and  the  varied  charac-^ 
teristics  of  the  diflSsrent  actors  bre»k 
eut  dways  ^ntaneoudy  and  in  place ; 
though  the  personages  are  humble, 
thev  are,  for  the  most  part,  embued 
with  some  firesh  and  unevaponredapixit 


tion  reptesenied  as  pursuing  some  of  o^  existience,  which  naturdly  shews 
the  vsyal  lines  of  antiquity.    What-    itsdf  in  ponied  forma;  iKnd  the  »&« 
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ieteiMt  wliich  the.  different  incidents 
bear  to  the  afiliir  of  Wftrroch  Point, 
helps  to  breathe  in  from  time  to  time 
afc«ling  of  tragical  solemnity^  amidst 
tiie  hnmoroos  part*  of  the  stoiy.  The 
Antiquary  is  partly  filled  up  with  ma^ 
terialB  similar  to  those  of  Guy  Man- 
neringj  but  is»  in  other  respects^ 
chiefly  an  intellectual  progeny  (v  the 
author^  and  consists  ofUner  m  pleas- 
antries and  reflections  on  the  events  of 
lift^  thati  of  the  events  themselves, 
employed  as  objects  for  representation. 
It  is  distinguished  from  tne  others  by 
greater  verve  in  the  composition.  In 
the  Tale  of  Old  Mortality,  our  atten- 
tion is  throughout  more  earnestly  en- 
gaged with  the  characteristics  of  the 
times,  than  with  the  history  of- any 
particular  individual;  and  tne  story 
M  made  up  of  so  many  collateral  trains 
of  events,  that  no  one  catastrophe  can 
be  considered  as  embracing  anu  wind- 
ing up  the  whole. 

But  of  all  the  novels  of  our  author 
there  is  no  one  which  has  a  catastn^he 
so  complete,  and  which  shakes  the  mind 
so  strongly  as  that  of  the  Bride  of 
Lammermoor.  It  iA  the  only  true  ro- 
mance of  the  whole  set;— 4n  purpose, 
tenor,  and  conclusion — ^it  is  a  pure 
and  magnificent  tragical  romance. — 
From  b^^inng  to  end  the  interest  is 
fixed  intensely  upon  the  fiyrtnnes  of 
)  two  individuaia,  on  whom,  although 
they  are  often  surrounded  by  ludicrous 
characters,  and  ludicrous  inddents, 
and  although  the  narrative  that  de- 
▼elopes  their  ftte  be  often  written  in  a 
tone  that  at  first  sight  might  appear 
rather  too  meny  when  viewed  in  rela^ 
tion  to  the  final  issue — on  whom  there 
hangs  all  along  a  deep  and  pensive 
ahadow  which  separates  them  from  all 
that  is  about  them,  and  marks  them 
out  as  the  chosen  and  vindicated  vic- 
tims of  a  terrible  destiny. 

The  hero  is  the  last  of  a  noble  race, 
Edgar  Ravenswood,  whose  family  title 
has  been  attainted,  but  who  still  bcara 
among  the  people  of  his  neighbourhood 
the  title  of  Master  of  Ravenswood.— 
He  is  an  energetic  and  high-minded 
young  man,  whose  naturally  violent 
paattons,  emhittered  and  exasperated 
by  the  misfoi;tunes  and  decline  of  his 
house*  have  rendered  him,  to  outward 
appearance,  a  gloomy  and  ferocious 
misanthrope— but  in  whose  heart,  not- 
witbstandiwg  these,  remains  abundant 
capacity  for  eateartaining,  in  equal 
fenwH^aaofter  panioQ  whoeb  hashoan 


CJone 


destined  to  put  t£e  last  tokdi  upm' 
the  fortunes  <^  the  Ravenawooda. 

Theprinsipalageiit  faithedowaidlof 
the  last  Loraof  this  line,  the iitfaar  of 
Edgar,  was  one  Sir  William  AdHitai^; 
— a  lawyer,  a  courtier,  and  amibund 
and'cranypoliticia&;  ^o,  tdrfngadN* 
vantage  of  tiie  dvU  tuimilts;  ^  the 
times,  has  risen  to  faig^  wealth  and-t^ 
the  station  of  Lord  Keeper  of  Soot-* 
land.  Among  other  acquiaitioiiB  he 
has  gained  poasessionr  (in  a  way  whidft^ 
it  would  require  some  knowledge  of 
Scots  law  to  comprehend)  c^  the  btilk' 
of  the  Ravenswood  estate,  and  of  the 
ancient  castle  from  which  it  takes  ita 
name.  The  heir  of  the  old  ftmily  la- 
the meantime  occupies  a  Httie  antique* 
tower  overlooldng  tiie.  Gehnan  ooeait' 
near  St  Abbes  Head— by  name  Wolft-» 
««rag«-«nd  from  this  it  would  appear 
he  now  and  then  wanders  finr  the  pur- 
poses of  sportmanship  among  the 
richer  chases  and  domains  whidi 
shoM  have  been  his.  During  one  of 
these  excursions,  the  Lord  Keeper  aiul 
his  daughter  pass  not  £nr  firom  the 
thicket  in  which  he  is  punaing  faia 
sport — at  that  moment  a  mill  of  the  old 
Caledoniaa  breed  of  wild  cattle  rushea 
suddenly  upon  them,  and  die  instant 
destruction  of  one  or  both  is  unavoid-i 
able,  but  for  Ravenswood,  whose  sure 
aim  airests  the  ferocious  animal  when- 
within  a  ftw  yards  of  his  prey.  Lucr- 
Ashton,  in  the  meantime,  has  fitintedy 
and  Sir  WiUiam  beins  himsdf  ex«i. 
hausted  with  the  shock  oe  had  under- 
gone, requests  Ravenswood  to  hrk^ 
water.  The  master  obeys  by  lifting 
the  girl  from  the  ground  and  carrying 
her  to  the  brink  of  an  ancient  foun- 
tain, whose  situation  was  well  known 
to  him,  and  which  had  already  been 
associated  in  the  traditions  oi  the 
country  with  many  dtcumstanoea^of 
evil  omen  to  his  house*  It  is  here 
that  in  gazing  on  the  pale  lovalmen 
of  Lucy  Ashton,  thera  are  planted  in 
the  fierce  breast  of  Ravenswood  the  first 
embers  of  a  fiame,  whi(^  was  never  to 
be  extinguished  but  with  the  life  it 
illuraioated,  and  the  heart  it  oonsttm- 
ed.  From  this  moment,  the  tenor  of 
their  destinies  flows  on  in  one  sad 
stream,  broken  by  scanely  more  than 
a  single  ray  of  hope— and  by  no  ray 
of  security. 

Ravenswood  vanishes  in  the  woods^ 
and  leaves  the  Lord  Keeper  and  hia 
daughter  to  gather  the  name  and  qua- 
lity of  their  prfserver  fiwnuheforeatsrs, 
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irho  •dofa  aamUed  tnuad  tliem^  and 
toivlMinhiilpeMonirMftBiiUar.  Sir 
WilliRiii  fMs»  as  Miglil  be  ezpceted 
fioon  his  olunoter^  tlM  trnpLnsantncM 
of  luiviiig  been'obfiged  in  soeh  a  way> 
^iMiewlio  he  iawdl  aware  regards 
him  as  his  mortai  and  hera^tary  foe. 
By  degrees,  bowevar,  he  begina  to  re- 
leet  thai  iike  cinminatanee  maj  be  of 
aae  to  his  iptarcsto-  the  polhieal  ean* 
dition  of  the  country  is  onemrtain-— 
die  eharactet  and  oonnexians  of  yoimg 
Ravenswood  are  fbrmidable  and  impor- 
tnt— 4ie  himself  isndt  ebtii!^  secure 
in  die  elevation  toiddch  he  has  at- 
tained-HOid  altogedier  he  is  not  sorry' 
Ihatan  aeddent  shoohl  hove  oecntred 
tnrich  may  eanUe  trim  ta  eatabUsh  a 
moie  ftioidly  interoomrse  with  the 
heir  of  the  nmify  to  whose  rain  he 
had  been  bo  instrmiientaL  With  the 
tiew  of  fbrwdrdtng  the  dengns  which 
have  thus  b^gun  to  be  entertained  bv 
hioK^  he  encouritf^es  the  interest  whicn 
Bayenswoed's  adventute  bad  excited 
in  die  aiAd  of -his  daugfator^  and  even 
gaaa  ao  ihr  as  to  ky  a  plan  bjr  whieb 
that  untetanate  jo«th  »  made  to  lo-* 
eelve  Mibs^  isui  Lftcy  ashis  guests 
fyrjL  whole  night  in  the  descdateman-* 
^on  of  WoTteag.  A  hunting  {tarty, 
in  the  tidnity  Sf  that  place,  and  a 
atom  which  mUows  it,  are  die  ind- 
deata  of  which  use  is  inade  in  bring* 


adnd  of  his  young  host  in  such  a  way 
as  to  wealcen  not  a  i^  of  his  andent 
pn|}udice8— which,  indeed,  had  al« 
ready  ncdved  no  inconsiderable  shock 
in  consGi|uenceof  the  more  guildess 
ftaeinatioDa  of  Lncy  Ashton.  Next 
day  Bfavenawood  is  made  to  acoompuiy 
Ua  g«estsboiDcwaids,and  tetums  tfaieff 
viait  in  die  hall  of  his  ftthters.  The 
keeper  leaves  Lucy  to  be  die  dlief  en- 
tertsiner  of  the  youth,— they  pass 
every  morning  in  strolling  together  a- 
txmt  dia  woodsy  and  at  last  plight 
dieir  tvodi  to  eadi  other  by  tha  side 
of  the  same  Metmaid's  Well  to  wheso 
nsigili  Lucy  had  been  canded  by 
Baracnawood'vefinpe  he  wns  hef  lorer. 

litey  Alston  is,  we  thiolc^  the  most 
happily  conceived  character  of  all  our 
authorsberoines.  Shehasnot^indeed, 
the  niigestic  interest  of  a  Flora  Mac- 
|var,  nor  diodasuling  mifSic  of  a  Diana 
V«r80Br-*bat  fdie  ia  a  sweet  gentle 
sacMm»  made,  aa  it*tiMi<ad  ieem,  tt> 
glide  quiedy  dirsMb.  the  menas  of 
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life.  In  die  banning  of  dio 
novel  die  is  lepresented  as  shiging  the 
Allowing  beautiftal  litde  song^^littlc 
dreaming  what  a  contrast  it  wva  ulti-^ 
matdy  to  afford  to  her  own  destiny. 

Look  not  thou  on  beauty's  chaxmhig, — 
Sit  tboa  etfll  wbm  kings  are  anaing,-^ 
Taite  not  whan  the  vine  oap  g^istoit,^ 
Speak  not  when  the  peoide  Kitensr*. 
Slop  thite  ear  sgaimt  the  mmaa^r-^ 
From  tha^  g&  ke^  thy  fjignr,— 
Vacant  heart,  and  hand,  and  eyc^— 
Basy  live  and  quiet  die. 

B«t  the  «nfomeen  seqnaioeof  ev«nti 
involvea  blind  mortals  in  its  cnmnt^ 
and  buries  them  i^to  ntuations  whidi 
they  ^onld  never  have  sought  8pon<» 
taneously,  as  adapted  to  their  own  na^ 
tore.*  As  it  is,  the  modest  snd  xm* 
marked  diaracter  of  diis  maiden  is 
contrasted  thnmghotit  in  a  masterly 
manner,  with  the  desperate  partsM 
plays  in  the  sequel— «nd  the  whole 
tracedy,  therefore,  prodnees  a  deeper 
feeling  of  horror  than  eould  have  been 
commanded  by  any  exhibition  of  a 
more  maacuHne  herwne. 

There  are  raanv  obstades  to  the  Itm 
of  Ravenswood—his  own  aversion  (noe 
easilv  overoome  eten  by  hiopasskffi)  to 
an  aUianoe  with  ike  haSlf  wliieh  had 
suppknted  his  own^  is  tdnftircad  imd 
monbhidbv  diewantegs  ofan^Ad  fe* 
male  dmnoent  of  his  ^Uy^  who  stUl 
Hngers  in  the  ndghbouihood  of  their 
ancient  eatde,  and  mint,  Mng  mtfdd 
aware  of  the  yet  nnodi^fbflaed  lovo  of 
Lucy,  uigaa  every  argument  of  honooff 
and  ot  superstition  to  deter  llaveM»> 
wood  ftom  making  suit  to  her.  The 
dianeler  of  this  aneient  peisen  is  ad* 
mivaoiy  drawn,  but  we-  mmt  abldo 
by  the  mahi  du«id  of  die  namWte* 
A  atiU  mo»  fbrmfdable  bbatade  Bea 
in  the  person  Of  %  Wilhdm's  My-«>^ 
high-boiiii  womatt  of  the  name  of  Dou* 
^,  bold,  ambitieiis,  deeignltag,  ty^ 
rannssri,  a  hbid  of  inlMor  Lady  Mae* 
both,  w^ose  oneif^^of  oharaeler  tiVM 
het  unfimited  power  ov«r  her  humid 
when  preseniH^4mtwho  is  at  this  tlm^ 
absent  in  fingjand,  and  snppoaed  to 
be  Ignorant  of  idl  thot  has  iMppefied 
dnoe  the  eommefuMnent  of  die  novd. 
This  lady,.  hoWeter,  kttna  i^Mnai^ 
other  quarter,  diat  Edgar  Ravenswood 
is  aNriaitor  at  the  house  of  bet  hus* 
band,  imd  that  i^epert  hOi  already  ffiven 
Mm  atft  as  thte  &^oiU]«d  krver  of  hef 
dsHghter.  0he  no  sooner  hears  sBdiis 
diaft  she  quit*  die  plaoe  wheresbe  faB$ 

bi«ii  in  Bng^imd^  and  aiti^  lo^ 
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diftmty  of  Sii*  WfUianii  and  the  rain 
of  Ravenswood,  at  the  very  moment 
'when  die  reoonciliation  of  these  men 
is  about  to  be  completed  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Marquis  of  Athd,  a  kin)»- 
msn  of  Ravepswood^  who  has  conde- 
scended, chieflv  on  account  of  his  re- 
lation, to  qiend  a  night  under  the  roof 
of  AflhtoR. 

fixim  the  moment  that  Lady  Ash- 
ton  appears,  the  interest  of  the  piece 
hurries  on-  from  one  tragic  scene  to 
another,  with  a  rapidity  and  power 
wlsdch  we  do  not  think  have  been 
equalled  in  any  of  the  predecessors  of 
thi9  novel.  She  seems,  by  the  first 
glance  of  her  eye  to  wither  the  whole 
resolution  of  her  husband.  She  dis- 
misses Ravenswood  from  her  castle  by 
9^  gross  insult— and  does  every  thing 
Uiat  is  in  her  power  to  hurry  Lucy  in- 
to a  marriage  with  a  rude  squire  of 
the  neighbourhood,  one  Hayston  of 
BucUaw,  who  hss  lately  succeeded  to 
a  splendid  fixrtone,  and  b^  whose  in- 
terest she  is  extremely  desnous  to  in- 
crease the  political  influence  of  her. 
aon  Colonel  Ashton — who  has .  long 
aspired  to  be  representative  of  the 
ooun.^in  Parliament.  The  traits  of 
Buckkw's  cbaractjer  have  no  great  nov- 
elty or  intrioicyi  but  they  are  hit  off 
wi4l  great  spirit,. and  in  some  scenes 
hk  UtfM,  restless,  and  inoonsidente, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  estimable  na- 
ture, is  contrasted  most  happily  with 
that,  of  Captain  Craigengelt,  a  profli- 
gate gamester,  who  having  been  his 
companion  in  a  period  of  peniury,  now 
that  Bucklaw  has  emer^  from .  all 
his  diflicnlties,  ibatens  upon  him  in 
the.ohaiacter  of  a  parasite  or  service- 
able retaifker.  In  the  mean  time,  white 
ine  suit  of  Bucklaw  is  ai4ed  on  the 
one  hand  by  Lad^  A^hton's  ambition, 
and  pn  the  other,  by  the  mote  unprin- 
cipled subserviences  of  Craigengelt, — 
^Bavenswood  is  sent  abioa4  on  a  poHtvp 
cal^mission,  ^uough  his  friei)d  the 
Marquis— cnduxin|;  his  absence  only 
because  he  relies,  with  implicit  ftrvour, 
on  the  pledged  vows  of  Lucy.  But 
)Ljidy  Ashton,  among  other  contriv- 
linces,  intercepts  all  nis  letters— and, 
.1^  degree^,  procures  a  report  to  be 
orculat^  that  he  la  unf^tniVil  to  his 
lovsk  and  About  to  be  wedded  to  a 
wealthy  bade, abroad.  Luiqr  with 
diffieoity  listens  to  this  xeport»<  but 
she  writes  again  and.again  to  procure 
ito  contradiction  from  Ravenswood^ 
9Dd  1)1  ;(as  ipic^  be  su^ected  ftopi. 


crime 


ivhatwe  haveraeen)  in  j«ia«  Weuied ) 
at  last  by  the  obstinate  silence  of  Imt 
apparently  careless  or  fidthleas  lover, 
there  is  wrung  h&m  her  a  odd  half- , 
consefit  to  her  marriagewith  BucUtw.  ' 
She  stipulates,  however,  that  one  more 
letter  shall  be  addressed  to  Ravens* 
wood,  and  calculating  the  latest  daj 
on  which  it  might  be  possible  for  his 
answer  to  arrive,  she  agroes  to  sign 
the  contract  on  that  day  in  case  no 
such  ^nswer  should  make  its  appesrw 
ance. 

Her  letter  had  never  been  sent,  so 
that  Lady  Ashton  was  under  no  ap- 
prehension of  an  anawec ;  but  Lucyy 
unknown  to  her  mother,  had  despatched 
a  dnplicate-^pbut  the  acene  will  ezplaiD 
itself.      • 

••  Tber»  were.oaly  imat,'  Sir  WilUaoi 
AflhtoB,  and  Cokiiwl  Doof^  Ashton,  the 
last  in  full  ieg;iincDta]s— Bucklaw  in  bcide* 
.ffroom  trim-^raigengek  freshly  equipped 
nom  top  totoebfthebountyof  hispatxon,  an4 
bedizened  with  as  nradi  laoe  as  might  have 
beeome  tiie  disss  of  Uie  Copper  Captain,  to- 
gethcr  widi'the  Her.  Bfr  Bide-die.hcnt ; 
the  presence  ot  a  mnMstee  beiDg^  m  sisict 
pwsbyterian  familifSi  an  inds^mahlei^ 
upon  all  oqessiMs  of  unusaal.a»* 


'ioes  and  lefredunents  were  placed  on 
a  table,  on  whiph  the  writings  wen.  disfilayr 
ed,  leadj  for  signature. 

*'  But  before  ptopBedinff  either  to  Inisl* 
Bess  or  refreshment,  Mr  ftde^he^M&t,  al  a 
sigttal  from  Sir  William  Ashton,  invited  Hu 
company  to  join  him  in  a  shqst  estempe- 
my  pea jer,  in  wbidi  he  impdoeed  a  Uess-s 
ing  upon  the  oontracrnow  to  besolcmmssd 
between  the  honounUeMrtiesthcnpnseatf 
With  die  mplicity  of  nis  times  Mid  pin-, 
fession,  which  permitted  strong  personal 
allusions,  be  petitioned,  that  the  wounded 
mind  of  one  of  these  noble  parties  nnglit 
he  healed,  in  lewaid  of  her  oonpliBnee  with 
the  advice  of  her  light'honmiaridenarcnls ; 
and  that,  as  she  had  pcovsd  hsnelf  a  diiid 
after  God's  oommaidinent,  In  hooounog 
1^ fiuhor and mothor,die  and her*s mi^ 
enjoy  the  neqinised  Mesyiny  .Ifngth  of  dqrs 
ki  me  lana  here,  and'  a  hmv  ppr^on  hfoiw- 
after  in  a  better  eooniry.  He  prayed  fiir* 
dier,  diat  die  hndegropos  might  be  weaaiBd 
from  thoee  follies  wfaioh  seduce  yimih  from 
the  podi  of  knowledge ;  that  he  might  eease 
tp  take  ddigbt  in  vara  and  unpmfitttdaeian- 
panjr*  sooffiosy  tsaten,  pndtbosawhositkMe 
at  the  wine,  (hero  BucUaw  winked  to 
Craigengelt),  and  cease  ^om  the  sOdaty  thai 
dauiStfa'  to  eir.  A  smtaUe  siqmUeatian  in 
behalf  of  Sir  William  and  May  Ashliai. 
and  dieir  ikmny,  ooncinded  this  rulgsKw 
addfcss,  whidi  thus  embraoed  evcty  iudivi^ 
Caigcagfllt*  i 


paetaUbepesef 


i8td.^ 


mrd  S§rit9  if  ike  Tides  of  my  Lan^otd. 
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«  TIm  bwfnm  ef  Hm  ^y  BOW  wot  ftv- 
wmA4  9»  WiBwn  AsMon  rifpsed  the  eon- 
tiMk  wiih  hpl  Mleaydijr  and  pfccaipn ; 
]ii»  «oii»  with  mSiltty  «oir-dWU»Mf ;  and 
BadElMT,  hpnripa  fulMcribed  m  nqudly  m 
CnHcngpk  oonkT  torn  ifae  barei,  ocmdiided 
by  wqnng  bit  pen  on  that  novdiy^  newlaoed 
cravat. 

'^**  It  ma  mm  Mas  Adrtn*t  torn  to  iign 
tko  anliiigSt  aad  no  "wat  'g^oidid'  by  her 
watofalUl  modw  to  tbe  table  for  that  poiw 
pow.  "At  her  fint-attempt,  ahe  hmn  to 
wnut  with  a  diy  pcD«  and  when  tha  arami- 
ff^^iff  ffn  wfbnl^A  out,  eecmed  unablfti  after 
wjaial  attempt^  to  dip  it  in  ^  maMhre  di- 
ver inlf-ttanfliA,  which  stood  ftdl  beftne 
her.  Lady  Aahton'a  vigilanoe  hastened  to 
Kipiily  thtf  deileienqr.  I  have  myielf  seen 
the  frtU  deed,  and  m  the  dirthict  chaao- 
ten  in  which  the  name  of  Luof  Aahton  » 
traeed  on  each  page*  there  ie  only  a  very 
<li|^t  trenrakmi  imgulaiity,  iadicativie  ci 
her  Btitfa  of  nind  at  the  ta 


Bofrthakat 
tranp  of 


tima  of  the  mb* 
is  inoom.- 
;  Ibr  while  her 

it,  thehasty 

at  the 


d-bv  a.aM^intbeoQter  gaBeiy^  and 
a^vaiee,  whuh*  in  a  ijommanding  tone,  bore 
damn  the  owwaiiion  of  the  menials.  The 
pan  dropped  noni  Lvcy^a  fingers,  as  sheou 
dshnedwitha  fidat  afaricit— ••  Hoisooma 
-^heisoomer* 


'  ••  Hardly  had  Bliss  Aditon  dropped  the 
pen,  wiienthe  door  of  the  apartnsent  flew 
vpcn,  and  tiie  Master  of  •  Ravcnaiaood  cn« 
tctad  tbb  apastoaent.  * 

i  **  f  ,5Hfhh%ftf  ^and  ff^'tf^^r  donestie,  who 
had  in  vain  attempted  to  oppose  his  passage 
thnNqjh  thb  gaBeiy  or  anti*diainber,  were 
seen  standing  on  the  threshold  trsiisfised 
widi  soipaise*  wbieh-  was  instantly  oonunu- 
nicatid  to  the  whole  party  in  the  statfr>iooni. 
That  of  Colenel  Doug^  Ashton  was 
ndagMwiflncientmentg  that  of  Bocklaw, 
with  haughty  and  affoBtedindifoence;  the 
vest,  even  Lady  Ashton  herself,  shewed 
atgaa-of  fear«  and  Lv^-seeoMd  petrified  to 
'^  by  this  undzpeeied  apparition*  Ap* 
bn  it  night  well  be  tenaed,  for  Ravcae- 
had  naxoi  the  appeaianoe  of  one  re> 
from,  the  dead*  than  of  a  living 


«»  Ho  pfaottad  himaslf  ftin  hi  the  middle 
«f  Ibeapartmcat,  opposite  to  the  table  at 
wliidi  Laflr  was  essted,-  on-  whom,  aa  if  she 
had  been  alone  in  the  chanther,  he  bent  his 
ayaa  with  a  aninried  einreasion  of  deep 
grief  and  dellbemtemdignat^  Hisdaih* 
d  riding  doak,  oisplaeed  from  one 
tr,  hiaig  aRMBd  one  side  of  his  per* 
I  the  ample  Iblds  of  Hm  Spawsh  man. 
dew    Thevestof  hisriflh'dian  wae  tmvni. 


gloom  to  hia  dark  ftatmca,  whirh,  wasted 
oiy  sonowt  «ad  marked  by  the  ^lasdy  look 
oommnniested  by  k>ng  lUness,  added  Co  a 
arantenanca  naturally  somewluu  stem  and 
wild,  a  fieice  and  even  savsM  i  ipiiaiiiai. 
The  matted  and  dishevelled  leeks  of  hair 
which  escaped  ftoat  nndcr  hia  hat,  together 
with  hia  fixed  and*  vnmoved  poatare,  mada 
his  head  mose  ressmble  that  of  a  marhla 
bust  than  of  a  living  man.  He  said  not  a 
single  word,  and  there  was  a  dcq>  Ukoot  in 
the  company  for  more  than  two  min«t<ab 

It  waa  broken  by  Lady  Aahtbn»  who  in 
diat  space  partly  recovered  her  natnndaiiHi 
dacity.  She  demanded  to  know  then 
of  this  unattthorised  intiunon. 


**  *  That  is  a  qaestion,  i  

hereon,  *  which  Ihave  the  best  r«^  to  ask 


BoflM,  and  deranged  by  hard  lidmg..  He 
b4l*  award  by  h»  side^aad  pistmh  in  hia 


I  most  request  of  the  Master  of  Ra- 
venswood  to  follow  me,  when  he  can  an* 
awer  it  at  leisure.' 

BucUaw  interposed,  saying,  <  No  man, 
on  earth  should  usurp  his  previous  rightin 
demanding  an  expUnation  Aom  the  Mae* 
ter.--Craigengdt,'  he  added,  in  aa  under 
tone,  •  d^— n  ye,  why  do  yon  atand  atadaff 
aa  if  yon  saw  a  ghost  ?  fetdi '  me  my  awoM 
from  the  gallery.' 

**  <  I  wiirraliiMguishtonoman,'said  Caknel 
Ailiton, « my  rif^t  of  callmg  to  aooount  the 
man  who  has  ofiared  this  unpan^ldcd  af- 
front to  my  frmily.* 

*'  •  Be  patient,  gentlemen,  said  Bavetai- 
wood,  tumhig  stonhr  tOwaris  them,  and 
wavmg  his  hand  aa  If  te  impoae  ailenoe  on 
their  altercation.  •  If  yon  aae  aa  weary 
of  yonr  livce  aa  I  am,  I  wtU  find  time  and 
place  to  pledge  mme  agamat  one  or  both; 
at  preeent  I  have  no  leiaure  for  the  diaputea 
of  triflera.* 

«'*  Trifiers  r  echoed  Colond  Aahton,  half 
unshfathing  his  sword,  while  Bucklaw  hdd 
hii  hand  on  the  hilt  of  that  whidi  Ctaign* 
gdt  had  just  reached  ?>*■■»- 

«•  Sb  WUUam  Ashton,  aUimed  for  hia 
aon'a  aafoty,  ruahed  between  the  young  men 
and  Bavenawood*  exclaiming,  *  My  eon,  I 
command  yfm  Bnrklaw,  I  entreat  yoiiU- 
keep  the  peace,  in  the  name  of  the  queen 
ana  of  the  law.' 

*« '  In  the  name  of  the  law  of  God,'  aaid 
Bide-the-bent,  advandng  alao  with  uplifted 
handa  between  BttcUaw,  the  Colonel,  and 
the  object  of  their  reesntment— *  In  the 
name  of  Hhn  who  fanmght  peaee  on  earth, 
and  good  will  to  mankind,  I  inq^ore  ■>! 
beaeech  I  command  you  lo  forbearviiteea 
towaida  each  other.  God  bateth  the  bhwd- 
tbirsty  maup-^ie  nho  atriketh  with  the  aword, 
ahall  perish  with  the  aword.' 

**  *  Do  vou  takt  me  for  a  dog,  air/  said 
Colonel  Aanten,  tummg  fiercely  dpon  him, 
*  at  something  more  brutally  etapid,  to  «• 
dure  this  insult  in  my  fother'a  house  ?— JLet 
me  go,  BuokUw  I  Ue  shall  account  ta  me, 
or,  by  heavcn»  I,  will  stab  him  where  he 


belt.    His  alpudied  JMt|  wfai^Whpdkiiot       *«  VYou  duUnot  t^  him  here,*  saU 
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he.oooe  |^m  mt  nf  fife,  wft 
ihc  the  devil  eome  to.fly  awaj  with  lh« 
le  beui^  and  fleaeatioB,  be  shell  hayfl 
Bollinf  hot  leir  pbr/ 
**  l&peaioiie  of  the  two  young  mm  dius 
J  each  otiber^  geve  lUreDsvnod 
te  exdeim,  in  a  stern  juid  steadf 
'  saence  l-*Iet  him  who  natty  ttekt 
T«  take  the  fitting  time  when  it  is  tv 
be  finsBd;  my  mission  here  will  be  shortly 
■oeomtilishedM— Is  tkat,  madam,  your  hand  ?' 
be  iHed  in  a  soAcr  tone*  extending  towaide 
Miso  Asfatoo  ber  but  letter. 
««  A  fiafcffing  •  Yes,*  seemed  ather  to 
«,  than  to  be  uttered  as  m 


** '  And  is  <Ai«  also  your  hand  ?'  extendi 
dig  towards  her  the  mutoal  engagement. 

**  Lacy  remained  silent  Terror,  and  a 
yet  strooger  and  more  ooniused  feeling,  so 
utterly  msturbed  h^  .understanding,  that 
she  probably  scarcely  comprehended  thfr 
^nsstion  thtit  was  put  io  her. 

**  *  If  you  design,*  said  Sir  William  Ash- 
ton,  *  to  fbund  any  legal  claim  on  that 
papcf  •  sb,  do  not  expect  to  reoetTe  any  an- 
awer  to  an  e9ifim*-]udicial  ijuestiaD.* 

**  *  ^  WtUiam  Ashton,*  said  Ravens- 
wood,  *  I  pray  yon,  and  aU  who  hear  mc,i 
diot  yott  wib  not  mistake  my  purpose.  If 
tUs  young  bdy,  of  bcr  own  me  will,  de- 
sirss  thoMstofation  of  thb  eontiact,  as  her 
letter  would  seem  to  implyu.lfaere  is  not  a^ 
witheied  leaf  which  this'autumn  wind  strews 
OB  Ifae  heath,  that  is  mare  vkluelesa  in  my 
eyes.  But  I  must  and  will  hear  the  truth 
mm  he/  own  mouth— without  this  satisfac- 
fkm  I  wiQ  not  leave  this  spot.  Murder  me 
by  numbers  yon  possibly  may ;  but  I  am 
an  armed  roan— I  am  a  despetate  many—. 
and  I  will  not  die  without  ample  vengeance. 
Ilris  ia  my  resolution,  take  it  as  you  may. 
1  viXL  ll«ar  her  determinatien  from  hef 
own  monlih ;  from  her  own  mouth,  alone, 
and  without  wimesses,  wtU  I  hear  it  Now . 
abuse,*  he  ssid,  dnwing  bis  sword  with  the 
right  band,  and,  widi  the  left,  by  the  same 
notioB  taldng  a  pistol  from  his  belt  and 
eeeking  it,  b^  tummg  the  point  of  one  wea- 
pon and  the  muscle  of  tne  odier  to  the 
ground,—*  Chuse  if  you  will  have  this  hall 
floated  with  blood,  or  if  you  will  grant  me 
the  desisive  interview  with  my  affianced 
bride,  which  the  laws  of  God  and  the  ooun- 
tiy  alike  entitle  me  to  demand.* 
.  *^  All  recoiled  at  the  sound  of  his  voice, 
and  the  determined  action  by  which  it  was 
accompanied ;  for  the  ecstasy  of  real  deroe- 
xation  seldom  fails  to  oveipower  the  less 
eneigetic  pessioos  by  which  it  may  be  oppo- 
sed. The  clergyman  was  the  first  to  spoak. 
*^  la  the  name  of  God,*  he  said,  *  receive 
an  overture  of  peads  from  the  meanest  of 
hie  servants.  What  thii  honourable  per- 
eon  demands,  albeit  it  is  urged  with*  over  ■ 
violenee,  hath  yet  in  itaometbxog  of  reason. 
Let  him  bear  from  Miss  Lucy*8  own  lips 
that  she  hath  dutifully  acceded  to  the  wiU . 
of  bo  parents,  and  lepentcth  her  of  her  CO. 


vcnun  with  bira  i  fl»AiHMD  liiii  MRiieAer 
this,  bewiU  depwt  ia  p«ctuiit»bi««fni 
dweOmg.  and  cumber  us  no  moiau  AkNl 
the  workingi  of  the  anoint  Adapt  an 
strong  evnn  ia  the  wgnimslft  isuiiiy  «• 
should  have  loifr  aoAnitt  with  tiioae  wbn» 
being  yet  in  thft«|]l  of  bitttoMN  ai»d  bml 
of  iniqui^,  are  swept  forward  by  tfaevB* 
oontraubdBlo  dHnftU  of'Woriily  frntimu 
Let  then  the  Vaster  of  anvcQiwoad  Iww 
the  uUerview  on  wbidi  he  inaisteth  t  it  on 
but  be  aa  a  passing  pnng  to  this  botMrninUe 
maiden,  ■nGehernilh  ia  wminemettif 
pledged  to  the  choitie  of  bar  mnmm  Let 
It,  I  say,  ^be  thus  i  it  bdoogeth  to  my  fine- 
tions  to  entreat  your  b€Oonr*a 
with  this  heaMog  oveitnrtu 

«« «  Never,*  answered  Udy Ashton*  i 
sage  had  nowovetoome  bar  first  mu 
and  terror—'  never  shall  this  wan  t 
in  private  with  my  daug^itsr,  the  affi 
bride  of  another.     Pass  from  this 
wbowilUIranambere.    l&ari 
vblenee  nor  bis  weap««*  Atmatk  ■■»!  » 
she  said,  glancing  a 
Ashton,  *  who  bev  ms  n 
moved  by  then. ' 

"  *  For God'^aalfi^  madam; 
worthy. divine,  *  addnotfrnl.toi 
The  Master  of  Bwrenswood  carni^  I  mn 
sura.  Object  to  yonr  pnscnoet  the  yoaoR 
lady*s  staiei>f  Iteidftb  being.  oontideKd.  anl 
your  maternal  duty.  I  myidf  /  wiU  alack 
tarry ;  peradvcnkum  my  greyJiairsmay  turn 
away  wrath.* 

••  •  You  are  wdoome  to  do  so^  sir,**  anid 
Bavenswood ;  *  and  Lady  Aditou  is  alao 
weleome  m  remain,  if  sbe  shall  thiiA  pB»« 
per;  but bt all otbera depart.* 

«' «  Ravenswood,"  said  Cobnel  AshtOBi, 
croiBiiDg  him  'aa  fie  went  «ut»  *  yi 
account  for  this  era  long.' 

*«  •  When  you  pieaae/  replied 
wood. 

•*  •  But  I,*  said  BocUaw,  .widi  a  I 
smile,  '  have  a  prior  demand  on  yoqrJel- 
sure,  a  daim  of  some  standing..* 
.  **  *Airangettaavouwill,'  aaad  ] 
wood ;  *  leave  me  but  this 
and  I  will  have  no  deamr  emp 
earth,  to-morrow,  than  to  give  yoa  a]l.tlw 
satis&ction  yon  can  desirb* 

The  other  gentleman  left  tie  apailimaif 
but  Sir  Wafiam  Ashton  Hngcnd* 

«•  •  Master  of  BnvnnswDod^  be  nid,  in  a 
conciliating  tone,  *  I  think  I  have  not  da» 
served  that  you  should  make  tfafe  scandal 
and  outrage  in  my  ftmily.  I£  yon  will 
sheathe  your  avoid,  and  retire  mfh  ne  iMfr 
mjr  study,  I  wiH  prove  to  ymk%  bj  the  most 
satiafbctory  asgmnents,  die  Iwtfltty  of  yaa^ 
present  irreguur  proesdura- 


*  To-morrow,  s 
row,  I  wiB  bear  you  at  laa^^*  : 
Ravenswood,  lulesiupting  bkn  t  *  dns  day 
hath  its  osm  aaend  ud  mdlBODBhls  bod* 


^^  He  painted  tD.tbado«»tttl  Sir  WiU 

Uamlafittfaei 
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•d«kd  feli9»^  bis  pMltohk  bek,  mOM 
dtKlimttilyto  the  door  of  th«  sp«tmait« 
wbidi  he  boUed  leiunied,  nteed  hit  hat 
fiomhittechoid*  Mid,  gMiag  upon  Luqp 
fiiah  tffet  mvhicii  an  tmprtman  9i  bqrow. 
<wqwwn>  ththr  late  teMnew,  mead  hit 
diihefdled  hMdii  hade  fiom  hitttee.  and 
aaid,  *  Oo  yoo  know  mt^  Miw  AahUm  ?-^ 
I  am  tliU  £dgtr  Rattmtwood.'  '* 

After  ipme  ^ultering,  the  Dirin^ 
tlieWB  RAvenswbod  the  signature  of 
hucj,  applied  to  the  deed  of  contract* 
**  Ravenswood  gazed  upon  the  deed  as 
if  petrified,  and  it  was  without  fraud 
or  compultion/-  said  he,  looking  to« 
wsrds  the  elergrman,  "that  Miss 
Ashton  luhscrihed  this  parchment?" 
**  I  Touch  it  upon  my  sacred  charac- 
ter." 

**  *  Thit  it  indeed,  madam,  an  undeoiabla 
fleet  of  endenee/  Mdd  Raveiiiwood  >tem« 
h;  'aadUwillbeeqiianymmwTwaiyaiid 
dWioiwigaWe  fee  watte  another  word  in  ttie> 
kti  rcmaQttraBoe  or  tepoaflh-  Theie,  miu 
dssB,*  he  laid*  tiering  down  before  Lucy  the 
ligiril  pap«  and  tiie  hiefcen  pieeeof  gold* 
i^«  thtioare  die  ttidcnoet  of  your  fiitt  en« 
gageaaent;  may  you  be  mete  faidkiul  to 
that  vUeh  you  have  just  finmed.  I  will 
tRmble  yon  to  return  the  eonoipoBding  to- 
kint  ol  my  iU-phued  oonfideneo^I  ought 
mdier  to  lay  of  my  egregiout  folly.* 
*  **  LucyietuRied  the  toomfiil  glance  of 
her  lover  with  li  gaze,  from  Which  percep- 
tion teemed  to  have  been  banished ;  yet  she 
seemed  partly  to  have  understood  his  mean- 
ing,  fbr  she  raised  her  hands  as  if  to  undo 
M  Uue  ribbon  which  the  wore  around  her 
nedE.  She  waa  miable  to  accompUsh  her 
purpose,  hut  Lady  Aahton  cut  the  ribbon 
asunder,  and  detached  the  bndcen  piece  of 
gold  whidi  Mist  Ashton  had  till  then  worn 
coMealed  in  her  boeom ;  the  written  coun- 
terpart of  the  loversT  engagement  she  for 
tomelimehadhad  in  her  own  possestion.' 
With  a  haughty  curtsey*  she  dcSiveied 
lio^  to  Kavenswood,  who  wet  much  soft- 
o&ed  ivhen'he  took  the  piece  of  gokL 

**  *  And  she  could  wear  it  thus,*  he  said 
peaking,  to  himself—-*  could  wear  it  in  her 
ray  bosom— ^could  wear  it  next  to  her  heart 
—even  when — but  complaint  ayailt  not,'  he 
said,  dashing  £tom  his  eye  the  tear  which 
had  gathered  in  it,  and  retumtsg  the  stem 
composure  of  bis  manner.  He  strode  to 
the  diimney,  and  threw  into  die  fire  the 
paper  and  piece  of  gold«  stamping  upon  the 
coals  with  the  bed  of  his  boot«  as  if  to  in- 
mre  their  destruction.  *  I  will  be  no  long- 
o«'  he  then  said,  *  an  intruder  heie — Your 
ernl  wishes,  and  your  woisse  officet»  Lady 


9W 

Athteo,  I  wlBvifiy  reioni,  by  hopingthcss 
will  be  yo«r  hMt  machinationa  a^dastyour 
daughter*t  honour  and  huipinsss.— And  to 
youmsdam,'  he  smI,  ad^cessmg  Lucy«  *  I 
hare  nothing  (krther  to  say,  except  to  prav 
0  God  that  yon  may  not  become  a  wodd^i 
wonder  for  this  act  of  wilfol  and  deliherata 
peijoiv.'— Having  uttered  these  words,  he 
tumea  on  hit  hec!«  and  left  the  apaitment,** 

Ravenswood  departs  on  the  instant^ 
and  in  spite  of  the  sickness  of  heart 
and  life  which  falb  upon  Lacy, — the 
prraarations  fbr  the  marriage  are  hur« 
lied  on  with  all  speed  hy  Lady  Aahton 
— ^the  ignorant  and  careless  Bncklaw 
allowing  things  to  go  as  it  might  hap* 
pen — not  suspecting  or  understanding 
the  depth  of  Lucy'spassionfor  Havens** 
wood— Hmd  little  comprehending  in 
general  either  the  fbelingsor  the  rights 
of  woman.  Then  comes  the  temble 
scene  fbr  which  all  this  has  bem  die 
prelude. 

**  It  it  wen  known  that  the  weddings  of 
ancient  days  were  celebrated  with  a  festive 
publicity  rejected  by  the  delicacy  of  modem 
times.  The  marriage-guests  upon  the  pre* 
sent  occasion  were  regued  with  a  baaouet 
of  unbounded  profusion,  the  relics  of  which* 
after  the  dometdoi  had  feasted  in  their  turn* 
were  distributed  among  the  shouting  erowd* 
with  as  many  barrels  of  ale  at  made  the  hi<* 
laritjT  without  coirespond  to  that  within  the 
castfew  The  gentlemen,  according  to  the 
fashion  of  the  times,  indulged,  fbr  tfie  most 
part,  in  deep  draughts  of  me  richest  winetn 
while  the  ladies,  prepared  for  the  ball,  which 
always  closed  a  bridal  entertamment,  im- 
patiently expected  their  arrival  in  the  stata 
gallery.  At  length  the  social  party  broke 
up  at  a  late  hour,  and  die  gentlemen  crowd* 
ea  into  the  saloon,  and,  enlivened^  by  wine 
and  the  j.oyful  occasion,  laid  aside  their 
swords,  and  handed  their  impatient  parmem 
to  the  floor.  The  music  already  runa  from 
the  gallery,  along  the  fretted  roof  of  me  an* 
dent  state  apartment  According  to  strict 
etiquette,  the  bride  ougjbt  to  have  opened 


mte  for  her  daughter's. 
**  But  as.  Lady  Ashton  raited  her  head 

rsfully,  expecting  the  strain  at  which 
was  to  begin  die  dance,  she  was  so 
much  struck  by  an  unexpected  alteration  in 
the  ornaments  of  the  apartment,  that  shr 
was  surprised  into  an  exdanuUion,— .*  Who 
has  dared  to  change  the  pictaret  ?* 

"  All  looked  up,  and  thoae  who  knew  the 
usual  sute  of  the  aparUnent,  observed,  with 
surprise,  that  the  picture  of  Sir  WiQiam 
A&htoD*s  father  was  removed  from  its  jdaoe,. 


*  It  waa  then  the  custom  fbr  Scottish  lovers,  of  wihataver  rank,  to  ratify  their  first  ex- 
chaage  of  vowa,  by  beeaking  a  piece  of  gold  coin,  each  to  wear  a  part  of  it  next  the  heart, 
tUl  tfaa  fidffimcnt  sf  thaic  sng^gemsnti. 
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and  In  ite  stead'tbat  of  old  Sir  Malise  Ra- 
traswood  seemed  to  ftown  wrath  and  ven* 
Mnce  upon  the  ytaty  assembled  below. 
The  ezdiiinge  must  have  been  made  while 
the  apartments  were  empty,  but  had  not 
been  observed  until  the  torches  and  lights 
hi  the  sconces  were  kindled  for  the  balL 
The  haughty  and  heated  spirits  of  the  sen- 
(Icmen  id  them  to  demand  an  immediata 
enquizy  into  the  cause  of  what  they  deemed 
an  affiont  to  their  host  and  to  themselves  ; 
but  Lady  Ashton,  leoovcnng  herself,  passed 
it  over  as  the  freak  of  a  crazv  wench  who 
was  maintained  about  the  castle,  and  whose 
susceptible  imagination  had  been  observed 
to  be  much  effected  by  the  stories  which 
Dame  Gouilay  defighted  to  tell  conceminff 
'  the  former  fiimily,'  so  Lady  Ashton  named 
^  Ravenswoods.  The  obnozioUs  picture 
was  immediately  removed,  and  the  ball  was 
opened  by  Lady  Ashttm  with  a  grace  and 
dignity  which  applied  the  charms  of  youth, 
and  almost  verined  the  extravagant  enoo* 
miums  of  the  elder  part  of  the  company, 
who  extolled  her  peiformance  as  far  exceed* 
ipg  the  dancing  of  ihe  rising  generation. 

**  When  Ladv  Ashton  sat  down,  she 
was  not  surprisea  to  find  that  her  daughter 
bad  left  the  apartment,  and  Ae  herself  fol- 
lowed,  eager  to  obviate  any  impression 
which  might  have  been  made  upon  her 
nerves  by  an  incident  so  likely  to  afiect  them 
as  the  mysterious  transposition  of  Ae  por- 
traits. Apparently  she  found  her  appre- 
hensions  groundless,  for  she  returned  in 
about  an  hour,  and  whirred  thebride- 
STOom,  who  extricated  himself  from  the 
oancers,  and  vanished  from  the  apartment 
The  instruments  now  played  their  loudest 
drains — the  dancers  pursued  their  exercise 
with  all  the  enthusiasm  ins|rired  by  youth, 
mirth,  and  high  spirits,  when  a  cry  was 
heard  so  shrill  and  piercing,  as  at  once  to 
arrest  the  dance  and  the  music.  All  stood  - 
motionless;  but  when  the  yell  was  again 
repeated,  Colonel  Ashton  snatched  a  torch 
from  the  sconce,  and  demanding  the  key  of 
the  bridal-chamber  fifom  Hemy,  to  whom, 
as  bride*s-man,  it  had  been  entrusted,  rush- 
ed thither.  Mowed  by  Sir  William  and 
Lady  Ashton,  and  one  or  two  others,  near 
relations  of  the  family.  The  bridal  guests 
Watted  their  return  in  stupified  amaze* 
ment 

<*  Arrived  at  the  door  of  the  apartment. 
Colonel  Ashton  knocked  and  called,  but  re- 
ceived no  answer,  except  stifled  groans.— 
He  hesitated  no  lonoer  to  open  the  door  of 
the  apartment,  in  which  he  found  opposi- 
tion, frotn  something  which  lay  against  it 
When  he  had  suoeeeded  in  opening  it,  the 
body  of  the  bridegroom  was  found  Tying  on 
the  threshold  of  the  bridal-chamber,  and 
all  around  was  flooded  with  blood.  A  oy 
of  surprise  and  horroF  was  raised  by  all  pre- 
sent;  and  the  company,  excited  by  tbia 
new  alarm,  began  to  rush  tumultuouslT  to- 
wards the  sleepiqg  apartment  Cotooel 
Ashton^  first  whispethig  to  his  moiherr— 
3 


*  Search  for  her— she  has  DBiodcred  fann!* 
drew  his  sword,  planted  lumaelf  in  the  pats* 
sage,  and  dechved  he  would  sufler  no  man 
to  pass  excepting  the  deigyman,  and  the 
medical  person  preaent  ,  By  iSbta  assisu 
ance,  BucUaw,  who  slill  breadied,  was 
raised  fhim  the  ground,  and  tnmsportgd  to 
another  apartment,  where  hit  fnends,  MH 
of  suspicion  and  muimnrbg,  ■iwhuTifnl 
round  him  |o  learn  the  opinion  of  the  aur. 
geon. 

"  In  the  meanwhile.  Lady  Ashton,  her 
husband,  and  their  assistants  in  vain  sought 
Lucy  in  the  bridal  bed  and  in  the  chamber. 
There  was  no  private  passage  tnxa  die 
room,  and  they  began  to  fStxak  that  she 
must  have  thrown  hosdf  (inm  the  window, 
when  one  of  the  oompanv,  bidding  his 
torch  lower  than  the  rest,  diseovered  aome- 
thin^  white  in  the  comer  of  die  great  old- 
fiishioned  chimney  of  the  apartment  Here 
tbeyfound  the  onfortonate  giiV  aeated,  or 
tatner  eooehod  like  a  haw  upon  its  fonn-^ 
her  head-gear  dishevelled  ;  hcrnight-dMiMfl 
torn  and  dabbled  with  hkod,— her  'eyes 
glazed,  and  her  features  oonvidaed  into  a 
wild  naroxysm  of  insanity.  When  she-  saw 
herself  discovered,  she  gibbered,  made 
mouths,  and  pointed  at  them  with  her 
bloody  fillers,  with  the  ftancie  gestuna  of 


moned ;  die  unhappy  biide  was  overpower* 
ad,.not  without  the uae  of  ioiiw  fteeew  Aa 
th^  carried  her  over  the  thivshold,  4io 
kwked  down,  and  uttered  the  only  artiau- 
late  words  that  she  had  yet  spoken,  saying, 
with  a  sort  of  grinning  exultation,-.*  So, 
you  have  ta*en  up  your  bonnie  bridc^poom  ?* 
She  was  by  the  shuddering  aseistattta  con- 
veyed  to  another  and  mora  retired  apart, 
ment,  where  she  was  secured  as  her  situa- 
tion required!  and  dosely  watched.  The 
unutterabloMmy  of  theparentB-n-tho  hor- 
ror and  connision  of  all  who  were  in  tho 
castle  the  ftpy  of  contending  passions  be- 
tween the  finends  of  the  di&rent  parties* 
passions  augmented  by  previous  intemper* 
anoe,  smpasa  description. 

«*  The  sumon  was  die  firrt  who  obtained 
something  utt  a  patient  hearing;  hepoK 
nounced  that  the  wound  of  Buckliw, 
tfaou^  aevere  and  dangerous,  was  by  no 
means  fatal,  but  might  readily  be  rendered 
so  by  disturbance  and  hasty  removaL  Tlua 
dlenoed  die  numerous  party  of  Buchlaw*s 
friends,  who  had  prevxmsly  huiBted  that 
be  should,  at  all  rates,  be  transported  ftom 
the  castle  to  the  nearest  of  their  houses^— 
They  still  demanded,  however,  that,  in  con- 
sideration of  what  had  happened,  four  of 
their  number  shotdd  remain  to  watch  over 
the  sick-bed  of  thdr  friend,  and  that  a  suit- 
able number  of  their  domestics,  well  aimed, 
should  also  remain  in  the  casde.  This  con- 
dition being  acceded  to  on  the  part  of  Co- 
lonel Ashton  and  has  father,  the  rest  of  the 
bridegroom's  friends  left  the' casde,  not- 
widtttsadiBg  dwboiir  and  diedadoMsiof 
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Ae  niglit '  Tbe  am  of  Aie  medical  maa 
woe  scad  emploTad  in  behalf  of  Min  Aah- 
tooy  whDm  he  prockmiiced  to  he  in  a  very 
^aogenma' state.  ,Partber  medical  aasisu 
ance  wai  immediately  aummoned.  All 
■ig^t  ihe  Ksnained  defarions.  On  the  morn- 
ii^,  ahe  ftil  into  a  state  of  absolute  insensi- 
biSty.  The  next  evening,  the  physidana 
aaidy  iraald  be  the  crisis  of  her  malady. 
It  proved  so,  for  although  she  awoke  from 
her  trance  with  some  appearanee  of  calm- 
aesa,  and  anffered  her  ni^t-dothes  to  be 
ebai^ged,  or  not  in  order,  yet  so  soon  as  she 
ptt  her  hand  to  her  neek,  as  if  to  search 
Ui  the  fatal  blue  ribbon,  a  tide  of  reooUec- 
tions  seined  to  rush  upon  her,  which  her 
mind. and  body  were  alike  incapable  of 
bearing-  Convulsion  followed  convulsion, 
till  Ihey  ckmed  ^  dea^,  without  her  being 
i^le  to  utter  a  word  ex^anatory  of  the  fatal 
scene** 

At  the  funeral  of  Lucy^  wben  all  her 
Bear  kinamen  we  assembled  in  the 
▼anlt  of  deathi  it  is  remarked  that  one 
is  present  for  whom  no  place  had  been 
appointed^  and  Colonel  Ashton  knows 
faU  well  that  this  is  the  Master  of 
Ravenswood.  He  draws  him  aside 
immediately  after  the  dust  had  been 
scattered  into  the  grave,  aixd^  in  a  few 
words^  challenges  him  to  fight  early  in 
the  morrow — fuone — and  on  the  sands 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ravenswood's 
own  residence.  Ravenswood  is  un- 
willing that  the  tragedy  should  be  car* 
ried  into  any  farther  depths  of  blood 
by  his  means^ — ^but  is  at  last  compell- 
ed to  accept  the  challenge. 

**  *  Alone  we  meet,*  said  Colonel  Ash- 
ton,  *  and  alone  inU  the  survivor  of  us 
retiyn  from  that  place  of  rendezvous.* 

**  *  Then  God  nave  mercy  on  the'  soul  of 
1dm  who  fiins  !*  said  Ravenswood. 

^«6obeit!'  said  Cobhel  Ashton ;  *so 
fitt'dm  my  charity  reach  even  for  the  man 
I  hate  most  deadly,  and  with  the  deepest 
reaaon.  Now,  break  off,  for  we  shall  be  in* 
ttrrupted.  The  links  by  the  sea-shore  to 
|he  east  of  Wolf  *s-hope--the  hour  sun<xise 
— «ur  swords  cur  only  weapons.* 

**  *■  Enough,*  said  the  Master^  •  I  win 
aotihilyon.*" 

Ravenswood  goes  home  to  pass  bis 
last  sleepless  night  at  Wolfscrag.  He 
is^  received  by  tne  only  attendant  who 
still  remains  faithfbl  to  the  fallen  for- 
tunes of  his  house. 

.<' Caleb  would  have  said  something  of 
the  disrmair  of  the  chamber,  but  was  silen- 
ced by  the  irritable  impatience  which  was 
expMed  in  his  masters  countenance ;  he 
firiited  the  way  trembling  and  in  8ilaice» 
^oed  the  lamp  on  the  table  of  the  desert- 
ed loom,  and  was  about  to  attempt  some 
anangrmantofthe  bcd»  when  his  master 
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bid  htm  bcjgoae  in  a  tone  that  admitted  of 
nb  delay.  The  old  man  retired,  not  to 
rest,  but  to  prayer ;  and  from  time  to  time 
crept  to  the  aoor  of  the  apartment,  in  order 
to  nod  out  whether  Ravenswood  had  gone 
to  repose.  His  measured  heavy  step  upon 
the  floor  was  only  interrupted  by  deep 
groans;  and  the  repeated  sUmps  of  the  heel 
of  his  heavy  boot,  intimated  too  clearly, 
diat  the  wretched  inmate  was  abandooffhg 
himaelf  at  such  moments  to  parosysms  ^ 
unoontroUed  agony.  The  old  man  thought 
diat  the  momingt  fi>r  which  he  longed, 
would  never  have  dawned;  but  time,  whoae 
course  rolls  on  with  equal  current,  however 
it  may  seem'  more  rapid  or'  more  sldw  'to 
mortal  apprehensioD,  brought  the  da#n  at 
last,  and  spread  a  ruddy  light  on  the  broad' 
verge  of  the  glistening  ocean.  It  was  early 
in  November,  and  the  weather  was.  serene 
for  the  season  of  the  year.  But  an  easter- 
ly  wind  had  prevailed  during  the  night,- 
and  the  advancing  tide  rolled  nearer  man 
usual  to  the  foot  of  the  crags  on  which  the 
castle  was  founded. 

«*  With  the  first  peep  of  light,  Caleb 
Balderstone  again  resorted  to  the  door  of 
Ravenswood*s  sleeping  apartment,  through 
a  chink  of  which  ne  observed  him  engaged 
in  measuring  the  length  of  two  or  three 
swords  whicm  lay  in  a  doaet  adjoining  to 
the  apartment  He  muttered  to  himself, 
as  he  selected  one  of  these  weapons,  « It  is. 
shorter— let  him  have  this  advantage  as  he 
baa  every  other.* 

**  Caleb  Balderstone  knew  too  well,  from- 
what  he  witnessed,  upon  what  enterprise  his 
master  was  bound,  and  how  vain  all  inter- 
ference on  his  part  must  neceasazily  prove. 
He  had  but  time  to  retreat  from  the  door, 
so  nearly  was  he  surprised  by  his  master 
suddenly  coming  out,  and  descending  to  the 
stables.  The  faithfiil  domestic  followed, 
and  from  the  dishevelled  appeannce  of  his 
master*s  dress,  and  his  ghastly  looks,  was 
oonfirmed  in  his  conjecture  that  he  had 
pasted  the  night  without  sleep  or  repose- 
He  found  him '  busily  engaged  in  saddling 
his  horse,  a  service  from  which  Caleb, 
though  with  faultering  voice  luid  trembling 
hands,  ofiered  to  relieve  him.  Ravenswood 
rejected  his  asnstance  by  a  mute  rign,  and 
having  led  the  animal  mto  the  court,  was 
just  about  to  mount  him,  when  the  old  do- 
mestic*s  fear  pnng  way  to  the  strong  at- 
tachment which  was  the  principal  passipn 
of  his  mind,  he  flung  himself  suddenly  at 
Ravenswood*s  feet,  and  dasped  lus  knees, 
while  he  excbumed,  <  Oh,  sir !  oh  master  t 
kill  me  if  you  will,  but  do  not  go  out  oil 
this  dreadml  errand.  O  !  my  dear  master, 
wait  but  this  day— tlie  Marquis  of  A— - 
comes  to-morrow,  and  a*  will  be  remedied.*. 

**  *  You  have  no  longer  amastei^  Caleb,* 
said  Ravenswood,  en&lvouriog  to  extri* 
cate  hmudf ;  *  why  old  man,  would  you. 
cBng  to  a  falhng  tower  ?* 
•*  <  But  I  heme  a  master,*  oied  Caleb,  sdll 
bokUnghimfiMt,  'iHiile  die  hdr  of  Ba- 
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^vvonMnaiwcilte*    I  am  Wt  a  scnrut^ 

b«t  I  w^^  yaat  faUMV*8^yoinr  gmuUather** 
—I  was  born  for  <}ie  UiaSif^l  >»▼#  lived 
for  Uiem-^I  would  die  Ibr  them— Stey  bul 
at  home,  and  aU  will  be  well !  * 

•<  ^.Wdl?  iboU  wdl?*  said.RaTcni. 
wood ;  '  Tain  old  man,  noihing  bereafter  in 
life  Witt  bo  wdl  with  me,  and  happieit  ia 
the  boor  that  ahall  sooneat  doee  it' 

**  toaayii^f  he  catricated  bimMlf  ixam 
the  old  man*a  hold,  threw  himself  on  hia 
bcRia*  and  rode  out  at  the  gate ;  but  vk" 
aiiDtly  tumii^  back,  he  threw  towards  Ca<« 
lab,  who  hastened  to  me^  Mm^  a  heavy 
mirsa  ofgold* 

••  *  CMsb,'  ha  said,  with  a  ghaatly  smile, 
*  I  maioe  you  my  executors*  and  again 
ttmiDghia  bndlei  he  lesmned  his  aoono 
down  the  hSL 

.  The  gold  ftn  nnheeded  on  die  pavemeot, 
fbr theold man  ran  to  observe  the  ootnse 
which  was  taken  by  his  master,  who  turn- 
ed to  the  left  down  a  small  and  broken 
padi,  which  gained  the  sea-shore  through 
a  ddft  in  ^e  rock,  and  led  to  a  sort  of  cove, 
where,  in  former  times,  the  boau  of  the 
eastle  weit  wont  to  be  moored.  onMenring 
him  take  this  course,  Caleb  hastened  to 
the  eastern  battlement,  which  commanded 
the  prospect  of  tbe  whole  sands,  very  near 
as  far  as  the  village  of  WolTs-hope.  He 
eouM  easily  see  ms  master  -riding  in  that 
dlreetion,  as  fast  as  the  horBo  could  carry 
him.  The  prophecy*  at  once  ruiAied  on 
Balderstone*s  mind,  that  the  Lord  of  Ra- 
Venswood  should  perish  on  the  Kelpie*s 
Flow,  whidi  lay  half  way  betwixt  the  tower 
and  the  links  or  sand-knolls,  to  the  nor^- 
east  of  WblTs-hope.  He  saw  him  accord- 
ingly reach  the  fatal  spot,  but  he  never  saw 
hxm  pass  further. 

Colonel  Ashton,  frantic  for  revenge,  was 
already  in  the  field,  pacing  the  turf  with 
eagerness,  and  looking  with  impatience 
towards  the  tower  for  tlie  arrival  of  his  an- 
tagonisu  The  sun  had  now  risen,  and 
shewed  its  broad  disk  above  the  eastern  sea, 
so  that  he  could  easilv  discern  tlie  horse- 
man who  rode  towards  him  with  speed 
which  aigued  Impatience  e^ual  to  his  own. 
At  once  Sie  figure  became  mvisiUe,  as  if  it 
had  melted  into  the  air.  He  rubbed  his 
eyes,  as  if  he  had  witnessed  an  apparition, 
and  then  hastened  to  the  qpot,  near  which 
he  was  met  by  Bslderstone,  who  came  from 
the  opposite  direction.  No  trace  what^ 
ever  or  bone  or  rider  could  be  discerned ; 
it  only  appeared,  that,  the  late  winds  and 
high  tides  had  greatly  extended  the  usual 
bounds  of  the  quicksand,  and  that  the  tm- 
fiyrtunate  horseman,  as  appeared  from  the 
boof-tracks,  in  his  precipitate  haste,  had 
not  attended  to  keep  on  the  firm  sands  on 
the  foot  of  the  rods,  but  had  taken  the 
ahortest  and 'most  dangerous  course.  One 
^y  vestige  of  hia  fiue  appoukl.    A  large 
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hat,  and  the  i^ppiiag  mnci  of.  the  risbw 
tide  wafted  it  to  Gakb'a  leeL  The  M 
man  took  itupi  diiodit,  and  phmd  it  ii» 
his  bosom. 

Such  is  the  catetrophe  of  die  Biide 
of  Lammermoor— a  catastrophe  more 
striking  la  itself^  and  more  wisely  and 
profoundly  adapted  to  all  the  drcum* 
stances  of  ^e. story  was  never  invent- 
ed nor  adorned  by  novelist  or  trage^ 
dian.  The  scene  of  the  bridal  cfaaoK 
ber  is  the  moat  terrible  of  ocoiceptioiis, 
and  yet  where  was  ever  Actitions  ter« 
ror  less  productive  of  distrust  ?  It  itf 
indeed  an  awful  dofie'^-hut  the  mind 
has  been  wrought  up  to  a  steady  -and 
gloomy  expectation  of  mi8erie»--«nd 
the  eye  scarcely  starts  when  it  sees' 
above  the  final  chapter^  the.  prophetic 
inscription^ 
**  Who  eoraeth  ftom  the  bridal  chamber  ?-r 

It  is  Azrael,  the  angd  of  deadi.'* 
In  like  manner^  the  dreary  and  deso- 
late destruction  of  yoane  R^venswood 
is  conceived  in  perfect  narmony  with 
the  ideas  which  the  whole  plan  of  the 
story  have  tendied  to  make  us  connect 
with  his  person.  We  fed  that  the 
cup  of  the  calamities  of  his  house  is 
fViU^  and  the  echoes  of  those  old  pro- 
phecies which  hags  and  witches  mut- 
ter in  our  ears,  havp  a  fearful  hor- 
ror about  thero^  which  nothing  can 
render  vulgar.  The  use  of  Scottish 
superstitions  in  this  tale  is  indeed 
m(inaged  with  very  singular  skill — 
and  in  a  way  too  of'^which  no  examj^le 
had  hithertoo  been  afforded  by  ue 
author.  But  the  black  feather  tbAt 
ripples  in  the  rising  wave,  above  the 
trackless  grave  of  Ravenswood,  is  a 
more  awful  image  than  all  the  iiMaD-* 
tationa  of  wicdies  or  wiaacda  ever  had 
power  to  evoke. 

There  is^  perhaps,  more  poetry,  aid 
that  of  the  finest  kind,  in  the  last  two 
or  three  scenes  of  Uiis  novd,  than 
any  ^milar  number  of  pages,  written 
by  this  author,  ever  contained.  The 
merit  is  not  diminish^,  but  we  think 
increased,  if,  as  he  tells  us  at  the 
dose,  the  Bride  of  Lammermoor  be  in 
its    essence   no   fiction— but    ow£ft 

TBUE  A  TALE. 

We  have  so  Yoom  to  ny  mvdi  of 
the  more  hidicroos  aoenes  which  ct 
copiously  intermingled  with  the  ear- 
lier parts  of  this  tragic  narrative. 
The  chief  source  of  the  comic  interest 
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mrd'Srnes^fikeSTiats  of  n^  ikndUnL 


m4itt  fiiMf  i*  iSt»  «h«raoter  of  th«t 
Cakfb  Bddenrtoiie^  whd,  as  we  lukVe 
seta,  is  Ae  onl^  remaiiiihg  senrftnt  6f 
the  hdr  of  the  RaTenswoods:  .  In  the 
fini  two  volumes^  the  part  which  thja 
man  plays  is  that  of  a  steward,  ex- 
tremely anxious  lo  support  the  credit 
of  his  ttMter>  and  to  conceal  fiom  his 
guests  the  porcrtT  of  his  household^ 
by  ail  sorts  of  shifts  and  fahrications. 
Some  of  "^ese'at^  Terr  fliVerdng;  but 
H  is  probable  that  the  generality  of 
readers  will  think  Caleb  s  inventions 
are  too  mnch  dwelt  upon^  and  that  the 
joke  is  mirstted  till  its  interest  i&  ex- 
hanstear  Although  the  shifts  he  re^ 
sorts  lo  arenffiooa^yet,  in  alLof  them, 
the  flmdamental.ofarcmnsta&oeB  from 
v^lfch  die'oomio  tfSttt  arises,  remain 
pretty  tnnch  the«ame.    The  pleasant^ 

2r  beades  hin^  more  upon  the  po^ 
tion  of  drcuntstances,  than  upon  the 
nature  of  ^e  characters  engaged  in 
them.  Baiile  Jande's  journey  into  the 
HigJiUa&d's,  for  instanot,  was  a  better 
ao0oe  of  the  ludieroos ;  for  whale  the 
einmmsttmtfls  wcte*  changing  aronnd 
him>  the  hMt^'Ot  the^man  were  conf 
tiniially  fbitAhig  new  contrasts  with 
^e  ^tdations  in  which  h^  was  placed, 
Nothing,  however.  Can  be  better 
than  Uie  scene  in  which  fialderstone 
repleiusheshis  master's  larder,  bya  for* 
able  spoiltns  of  a  cooper's  christening 
dinatr-Hum  indeed  the  whale  picture 
«f  the  domestic  econorar  of  thur  citi^ 
sen's  fiimdy  ia  conCeivea  in  the  very 
b^t  spirit  of  our  author. 

The  name  of  the  Legend  of  Mon- 
trose is  such,  diat  we  suspect  the  im* 
pression  produced  by  a  perusal  o^the 
novel  iisdf  will  be  rather  a  disa{>« 
pointing  onel  And  yet  so  far  as  it 
goes,  nothing  can  be  better  than  it  is 
-—It  is  not  Che  story  of  Montrose-'^-Ma/ 
we  hope  to  see  treated  by  the  same 
pen  hcreaCter,  in  a  very  di&rent  style 
of  fuhieas— but  is  a  Ihue  sketch  of  the 
manners  of  Scotland  as  they  existed 
dtfring  tbst  period  of  convulsion  of 
which  the  genios  of  Monfrose  was  so 
prfndpdl  an  ornament-^and  as  snch 
may  oe  an  ekti«mely  well-judged 
means  of  preparing  our  minds  for  a 
more  detailed  view  of  a  great  man  of 
whom,  compared  with  the  celebrity 
of  his  name,  it  is  wonderful  how 
little  is  known  by  the  greater  part 
of  his  ooumlymen.  The  true 
niece,  now 


herv  of  the  piece,  however,  is  not  at 
all  Montrose  but   a    certain'  Major 
|>algetty,  a  seidier'of  ftntime,  wfao^ 
Vol.  V. 
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InhAi  Mme,'has  fbught  nftder  e^enr  bd- 
liger^nt  prince  in  Europe,  an^  who 
is  ultimately'  unlisted  in  the  service 
of  *'  the  great  Marquis."  The  fad- 
vel,  which  occupies  about  a  volume.and 
a  hal^  isaUnpsi  antirflly  taken  up  with 
his  adveatuwa«-«ail  aia  ehsiactar  is 
oertsinly  among  the  best  comio  invenh 
tions  of  the  miiior.  His  titHaitive 
pwhntiy-  his  dear-headed  seHlshhess 
.—the  admirable  presence  of  mind 
with  which  he  extricates  himself  from 
difBculties— snd  a  certain  vein  of  dry 
mockery  whica  aqpompanies  him  in 
every  situation,,  render  Um  a  moat 
agreeable  petaon  im  the  reader  to  iol' 
low  through  the  various  chancea  of 
war.  He  would  make  a  good  taire  on 
the  stage,  if  the  tale  were  such  as  to 
frtrnish  more '  ample  materials '  for  i 
dramatic  pieccw 

We  cannot  afford  to  give  anyao- 
oount  of  \m  achievements  in  this 
L^end  of  Montrose,  but  in  older  to 
give  a  notkm  of  his  character,  shaH 
quote  a  few  pssteges  from  his  own 
narrative  of  his  preceding  history. 

***  Muf  I  be  ptfinillea  to  sdi,  du»/ 
nid  Lofd  Menteim,  *  to  whom  I  have  the 
good  tonne  to  stand  crteter^natter  f  * 

•• !  TMly,  my  M,^  odd  the  tmopory 
'•  my  nameis  Ddaetiy'-i'-Diigald  Ddgettf, 
Itilt^naster  Dngaid  Dalgetty  of  Ihum* 
thwacket,  at-  your  hooouiaUe  serrics  t^ 
command. .  It  is  a  name  yon  may  have 
oaito'iii  OJh'Beigieut,  Ac  SxptdUh  Jntdm 
9lgtncert  or,  if  you  lead  Hiffh-Dnteh,  in 
the  FlI^geniHem  Mertewt  of  LeLpii^  My 
father,  my  lord,  haviqg  by  nnthrihy  eouzsfS 
inducted  a  iair  paSiimoayto  a  nonentity, 
I  had  ho' better  shi^,  whoi  I  waa  d|^btejn 
yean  aokl,  than  to  cany  the  leamingwhfik 
I  had  acqoired  at  the  Manacbal-CoQage 
ef  Aberdeen,  my  gende  Uuid  and  dam- 
nation of  Dkumthwadcet,  toaetfaer  with  a 
pair  of  atalwaith  ami,  ttd  legs  CDOflvm, 
to  the  Oennan  wars,  there  to  puah  my 
waf  as  a  eafalier  of  fbrtane.  My  lord, 
my  lege  and  ams  stood  me  in  more  stead 
than  either  my  oentle  kin  or  my  bdok- 
lear,  and  I  faosA  myw^  trailing  a  pike 
as  a  private  gentleman  under  old  ^  l.u- 
doviiA  Leafie,  where  I  kamed  ihf  rulca 
0*  lervice  me  tightly,  dial  I  wiU  not  fbiget 
them  in  a  hurry.  Sir,  1  have  been  n^ide  to 
itand  guard  eight  bonis,  being  ftom  twalva 
at  noon  to  c^  o*c1d^  of  the  nMt,  at 
Ae  palace,  armed  widi  back  and  braut, 
head-pieee  and  bzaoslets,  bebg  iron  tP  die 
teeth,  in  a  bitter  froet,  and  the  ice  was  as 
hard  as  ever  waa  fltnti  and  all  for  atqying 
an  instant  to  speak  to.my  hmdlady,  whan* 
I  should  have  gone  to  roIl-calL' 

«<•  And dDubdeas, sir,* f^diid  Lord  MeUf 
teiA,  *  you  have  gone  tlnoiq^  some  hot 
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letviee*  M  wdl  w  thii 
talk  of?* 

«« •  Surely*  my  lord,  it  doth  not  become 
me  to  apeak ;  but  he  that  hath  Men  the 
'fields  of  Leipiic  and  of  Lutzen,  may  be 
said  to  have  seen  pitched  battles.  And 
one  who  hath  witneised  die  intaking  of 
Piankfiortt  and  Spanhehn;  and  Nincmbeig, 
.and  so  Ibrtb*  should  know  something  about 
laagans,  sttmns,  onslaughts  and  ondUls.' 

•*  *  But  TOUT  merit,  sir,  and  experienee, 
were,  doubtless,  followed  by  promotion.* 

**  *  It  came  slow,  my  lora,  dooms  slow/ 
RpHed  Dalgetty;  *  but  as  my  Sootttsh 
oountiymen,  the  fathers  of  the  war,  and 
ihe  taoers  of  those  ▼alonroos  Scottish  re* 

nents  that  were  the  dread  of  Germany, 

jan  to  faU  piet^  thick,  what  with  peali- 
loMe  and  what  with  the  swoid,  whv  wo, 
their  GbiUient  sucoeeded  to  their  innerit- 
anoe.  Sir,  I  was  six  years  firit  priyaie 
flcntleman  of  the  company,  and  three  yean 
Unoe-qpeisade ;  disdaming  to  receive  a  hid- 
bert,  as  unbecoming  my  birth.  Wherefore 
I  was  ultimately  promoted  to  be  a  fidin- 
dragnr,  as  the  High  Dutdi  call  it,  (which 
«puass  an  ancient)  in  die  Kh)g*s  Lidf  Ra- 
gnnent  of  Black-Hone,  and  Sieresfter  I 
arose  to  be  lieutenant  and  ritt-master,  un*- 
der  that  invincible  matuucb,  the  bulwark 
of  the  Protestant  faith,  the  Lion  of  the 
North,  the  terror  of  Austria,  GusUvus  die 
victorious.* 

<*  *  And  yet,  if  X  understand  you.  Captain 
Dalgetty,^!  think  that  rank  ooneaponds 
with  your  foreign  title  of  ritt-master,— * « 

•< «  The  same  Qpade  preoeeKly,*  answcrw 
ed  Dak»t^;  *  ntt-master  ligniiying  li- 
terally file-leadeE.* 

*•  <  I  was  observing,'  continued  Und 
Mentdth.  *  that,  if  I  undentand  yon 
right,  you. had  left  the  service  of  this  great 
Prince.* 

•' « It  was  after  his  death— it  was  after 
his  death,  sir,*  said  Dalgetty,  «  whoi  I 
was  in  no  shape  bound  to  contimie  mino 
adherence.  There  are  thingi  my  hnd,  in 
that  service,  that  cannot  but  so  agunst  the 
stomach  of  any  cavalier  oc  honour.  In 
especial,  albeit  the  pay  be  none  of  the 
most  siqwrabundant,  bcmg  only  about  six. 
Pr  doUan  a  month  to  a  litt^master,  yet 
me  invincible  Gustavus  never  paid  above 
one^third  of  that  sum,  whilk  was  distri- 
buted monthly  bjr  way  of  loan ;  although, 
"^when  Justly  considered,  it  was,  in  Act,  a 
borrowing  by  that  great  monarch  of  the 
additional  two-thirda  which  were  due  to 
^e  soldier.  And  I  have  seen  aome  whole 
riigiments  of  Dutdi  and  Holsteiocn  mu- 
^y  on  the  field  of  batUe,  like  base  scul- 
lions, crying  out  Gelt,  gelt,  sioni^ring  their 
desire  of  pav,  instesd  of  hmm  to  blows 
like  our  noble  Sootcfa  blades,  who  ever  dis- 
dained, my  lord,  pos^poniog  of  honour  to 
filthy  lucre.* 

"  •  But  werenot these  arrean,*  said  Lord 
Menteith,  *  paid  to  <he  soldieyy  at  some 
shkted  period?* 


7%ird  S€rie$  pftht  Tdks  ofmg  Ltmdhtd. 
cold  du^  you 


•••MyhnL*  widPiiitUr*!  *M»tt 
on  my  qpnoqieQes,  that  at.  no  peskil,  and 
by  no  poBuble  process,  could  one  cruetaar 
of  them  ever  be  recovered.  I  myself  never 
saw  twenty  dollHn  of  my  own  ab  the  time 
I  served  the  invincible  Gostavus,  unless  it 
was  from  the  chante  of  a  rtonu,  or  victory, 
or  the  fetching  in  some  town  or  doom, 
when  a  cavalier  of  fortnne,  who  knows  the 
of  wars,  seldom  ftslflth  to  make  some 


Uinge 
smill 


I  begin  rather  to  wonder,  sir,*  said 
Lord  Menteith,  *  that  you  should  have  con- 
tinued so  long  in  the  Swedish  servsDe,  than 
that  you  should  have  nltimaldy  withdrawn 
ftom  iL* 

•«  •  Keitfaer  I  should,*  answered  fiie  ritt. 
master;  *  but  that  great  leader,  cwtain, 
and  king,  the  Lum  of  the  North,  and  te 
bulwarit  of  riio  Protestant  &ith  had  a  wi^ 
of  winning  battles,  tahmg  towns,  over- 
running countries,  and  levying  contiiba- 
tions,  whilk  made  his  service  incsistibly 
delectable  to  all  true-bred  cavalien  wlio 
fidlow  the  noble  profession  of  arms.  Sim- 
ple as  I  ride  here,  my  lord,  I  have  myself 
commanded  the  whole  etift  of  DunUea^d 
on  the  Lower  Rhine,  occupying  the  Pala- 
gnve*s  palace, 

mqni 

lies  my  finoen,  aa  became  a  good  cook. 
But  truly  all  this  glory  hastened  to  decay., 
after  our  great  master  had  been  shot  wim 
three  bullets  on  the  field  of  Lotsen;  where- 
fbre,  finding  that  fortune  had  changed 
that  the   bonowinffs  and  lendmgs 


ttb  my  comrades,  calling  in  eoofiribuliona, 
quisitMBs,  and  caduaos,  and  not  fiulnig  to 


went  on  aa  benwe  out  of  our  pi^, 
the  cadoacs  and  casnahjes  were  all  cot  off, 
I  e*en  gave  up  my  commiasion,  and  took 
service  with  WaUenstein  in  Walter  Budcr*s 

Irish  regiment.' 

His  acoount  of  his  posterior  doioffa 
!n  the  Imperial  service  tinder  Wu- 
lenatein— «Dd  in  die  Spanish  troops 
in  the  Low  Countries^  is  equally 
edifying. 

A  oonsidenble  part  of  the  interest, 
however,  tarns  upon  Allan  Maeauley,  a 
Highland  gentleman,  endowed  with 
the  second  sight;  but  this  gift,  ufK 
on  the  whole,  is  not  the  means  of 
producing  a  very  impresslTe  eflSect,  al- 
though he  has  otherwise  a  good  deal 
to  do  in  the  story.  A  more  inofennd 
feeling  Is  awakened  by  Bonald  Ma« 
ceagh,  one  of  the  last  survivors  of  a 
chm  Qearly  extirpated— the  '*  children 
of  the  misti"  u  they  are  expiressividy 
called— H>ne  of  the  races  of  lawless  free- 
booters or  eaterans.  In  bim  we  have 
a  specimen  of  the  wildest  and  nost 
primirive  spedea  of  mountailieer  of 
which  any  tenained  in  the  time  of 
Montrose.     Baaaldi  bdng  mortaSf 


I8l«w3 


Tkird  SerieiQfAe  ToiUi  of  My  iMHard. 


WQfunded,  CiBfi  liiB  son  to  reoeive  his 
last  words,  and  charges  him  to  eontf- 
irae  the  same  inodf  of  life  as  had  been 
pactised  by  bis  fbrefathers.  He  tells 
nlm  to  sow  no  grain,  to  enclose  no 
pastwesy  nor,in any  respeet,  to  follow 
t)ie  vocations  or  civiliaed  lifc^  but  to 
live  by  hunting,  and  if  that  should 
&U,  tp  prey  upon  the  flocks  of  those 
dans  that  now  oeeupied  the  original 
territories  of  his  onoestora.  The  words 
in  which  this*  dying  command  is  deli* 
vered  are  fViU  of  poetry,  and  carry  the 
imaginaiion  ixr  back  into  antiquity. 

Mm  now  before  ooncludiqg,  we 
most  a^pin  protest  ag^st  the  resolu- 
tion which  the  author  professes  to  have 
finrmed  ofgiving.  us  no  more  of  his 
noveb..   Our  consoktion  is^  that  in 
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that  sort  he  has  heretofbre  been  more 
than  once  a  sad  vow-breaker.  For  the 
time,  however^  we  have  no  doubt  he' 
is  Quite  sincere  in  all  that  he  says — 
ana  in  nothing  more  sinc^e^  we  will 
believe,  than  in  the  high  eomplimenta 
he  bestows  unon  a  certain  unknown 
author  or  authoress  (his  irords  are, 
"  a  broker  or  a  sirter-shadow,") 
whom  he  considers  as  well  qualified  to 
follow  in  the  same  Add  which  he 
talks  of  as  abandoned  by  himself. — 
We  hope  this  oommendatiour-the 
highest  commendation  that  could  have 
been' bestowed — ^will  not  be  without 
its  due  effect  as  a  stimulus  upon  the 
acooroplished  person,  of  whatever  sex, 
to  whom  the  world  is  indebted  for  th^ 
tale  of  '^  Makkiaoe." 


UTEKARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


QiBfJP"  gfiiriini  Thirty  nr  fivtyyeais 
1^  ^Is  museoai  was  neither  eztsDsive  nor 
^^IteMli^  It  eontained,  us  we  arewdlin* 
finmsi,  an  cnonnoiis  and  very  ill  looking 
white  Greenland  bear,  a  few  distorted  stuf- 
ftd  btfdi*  an  old  black  ikeieton  or  two,  a 
wMtdittl  feddiig  alligator,  (fit  for  an  apo- 
theesriss  study,)  mdm  equally  aaiSeMbie 
snakes,  and  a  heap  of  the  bonmv  eonunon 
Hid  cQSiser  mineraki  Sir  fiebcrt  Sibbald, 
it  11  trui,  left  a  ooa&dersble  collectiop  of 
mdial  cwJDritieg,  whidi  wcse  pieMoted  to 
the  ooflsga*  but  these,  in  the  couiseof  time, 
aiaappesied.  Many,  throng^  neglect,  be- 
came  usskss,  and  otheis,  iiom  want  of 
cases,  wsis  ^Rprqprio^  bf  enrioos  eoQeo-' 
toss  widi  the  view  of  adding  diem  to  thehr 
<nm  stores,  as  UUerutingmewwriaii  or  rehet 
of  the-ooUsge  museum.  This  colleotien  is 
again  on  the  increase,  and  erelong  promiaes 
to  be  one  of  the  most  scienlifte  ad  beaud- 
fbl  in  EttKipe.  The  cUusical  zoological  ca-- 
Unetof  Dofresneof  Paris  has  been  pur* 
dMsed  fiir  a  great  sum  by  the  ooUm,  and 
is  now  on  its  way  to  Edinburgh.  The  sale 
of  Bidlodc*s  museum  in  London  was  attend- 
ed by  a  gendeman  on  die  part  of  the  Uni- 
vemty,  and  he,  we  understand^  has  made 
pSBchases  to  a  considerable  amognt  Every 
moodi  ooQeetions  and  qMcimens  are  poor* 
ing  into  the  museum  fimn  diflbrent  paks  of 
the  woild,  as  donadoDs  by  diose  who  fed 
an  interest  in  die  advancement  of  natural 
history,  and  in  onr  national  museum. 

TVeftrs  on  Central  Heai  of  the  Earth^^ 
Vaj  long  ago,  die  aged  TMra,  new  cap- 
tain^geocnd'of  die  mines  of  Saxony,  oon- 
jcetined  that  all  the  decomposition  and  re- 
oombiantions  whidi  he  ftnaed  to  be  taking 
plao»in  die  inteikv  parts  of  ifae  earthy  were 


oeeaskined  by  the  acdon  of  a  centre!  heat 
This  idea  seems  to  have  haunted  him  for 
sixty  or  sevennr  years ;  and  now  he  diinks 
its  truth  has  bMn  demonstrated  by  a  few 
experiments  he  made  with  the  theimometei 
in  the  mines  of  Saxony.  The  fbUowinjg^ 
are  the  experiments,  of  whsdi  an  account  is 
(pven  in  the  Annales  dee  Mines  for  I81B : 
'  At  the  depth  of  256i  feet  betow  the  sur. ' 
face,  the  thermometer  stood  at  7'  d^rees 
above  tieto* 

At  601.4  feet     .      .     lOJ** 
95af«et '  ,     .     .    \f 
1346ifeet    .    ,      15* 
•  The  heat  thus  appears  to  increase  as  the 
depdi  increases,  in  thie  ratio  of  one  degree  of 
Reaumur  ibr  every  ISO  ftet  of  depth  ;  firom 
whence  it  results,  according  to  Trebra,  that 
at  the  depdi  of  1,196,850  feet,  iron  would 
be  in  a  stale  of  ftiskm.    The  worthy  cap- 
taln-geiieral  has  thus  landed  us  on  the  con- 
fines of  the  HeU  of  the  Volcahists,  but  not 
in  the  warmest  part,  for  he  assures  us,  it 
must  be  infinitely  hotter  farther  down.  Un- 
fortunately, this  mode  of  discovering  die 
actual  situation  of  the  kiiemal  burning  re^ 
gkmi^  h  hlg^y  unsatisfiictory ;  fbr  the  flMrts 
stated  by  lYebra,  prove  not  the  existence  of 
a  eentru  fire,  but  of  a  sun  which  warms  the' 
surfiiM  of  the  earth. 

Coal  not  of  Vegetable  Or^a.— In  the. 
Wemerian  Memeirs,  it  is  said  that  common 
coal  is  an  oripnid  diemical  deposite,* 
and  tfaerdbre  is  not  formed  from  v^e- 
tables.  This  opinion,  which  is  fldlv  war- 
ranted by  the  geological  rebitions  of  coal, 
has  been  farther  confirmed  and  inustratcd 
by  the  eneriments  of  John  of  Berlin,  and 
of  Dr  Thomson -of  Glasgow.  Dr  Thom- 
son,  iri  tmdeistandy  has  pbumed  and  ete- 


cpted  »  mott  bf  y  rifid  and 
^  experiments  on  the  di&xent  ooab  of  oui 
coal  fMds,  iiDin  which  it  tesults  that  coal  is 
essentiallv  diflkrent  ftom  vegetables,  whe- 
ther in  tnefar  petftct  or  alteivd  state ;  and 
alio  tsOMfesses  dunicteit  rfxf  differait  from 
those  which  vegoiabiis  CKbuut  when  expos- 
ed «o  heal  in  clMe  THHb  «r  under  oompKa- 

S|0BS. 

HumMdi  em  the  Ougnph^j^PkuUM.^- 
iUsxANDEE  Count  Hqmboldt  has  snhmiU 
ted  to  the  Instttate  a  cuiioos  paper,  on  Uie 
Uws  observed  in  the  distribution  of  vegetable 
fbrms  over  the  gldbe.  Botanjr,  long  con- 
Sued  to  the  rimple  description  of  the  exter- 
na fcrms  of  plants,  and  their  ertifidal  das- 
sifieatian,  now  presents  several  branehas  of 
study,  which  place  it  more  en  a  Iboting  witii 
the  otficr  sciences.  Such  are  the  distribo* 
tionof  vqg;etables,  acoardiog  to  a  natural 
method  founded  upon  the  whole  part  of 
their  structure ;  phynology,  which  uspUjs 
their  internal  organization;  botanical  geo- 
hy,  whidi  assigns  t»«acfa  tribaof  pbma 
heidit,  limits,  and  dimate.  The 
semis  ahune  plants,  plants  of  hoi  oountnas, 
plants  of  the  sea-snore,  ate  to  be  found  in 
all  languagesi  even  in  Uiose  of  the  most  sa- 
vage nations  on  the  banks  of  the  Oronoko. 
They  prove  that  the  attention  of  men  has 
bjeen  constantly  fixed  on  the  distribution  of 
vegetables,  and  on  their  oonnexion  with  thie 
temperature  of  the  air,  the  elevation  of  the 
soil,  and  the  nature  of  the  ground  which 
the^  inhabit  It  does  not  rtquira  much  sa- 
gaaty  to  observe,  that  on  the  slope  of  the 
hi^  mountains  of  Armenia,  vcgetahles  of 
a  oifierent  latitude  follow  each  in  succession, 
like  the  ciimares,  superposed,  as  it  weiCy 
upon  each  other. 

The  vegetables,  says  he,  which  caver  the 
vast  surftee  of  the  globe,  prtaentt  when  we 
study  by  natural  classes  or  families,  striking 
difierences  in  the  distribution  of  their  finrms. 
On  limiting  them  to  the  countries  in  which 
the  number  of  the  species  is  exactly  known, 
and  by  dividing  this  number  by  that  of  the- 
fjlumaiTg,  the  kguminons  plants,  the  la* 
biated,  and  the  oompound,  we  iind  nume- 
rical rdations  which  form  very  regular  aa- 
lies.  We  see  certain  foems  become  nx»e 
oommon,  from  the  aauator  towaida  the  pole, . 
like  the  ferns,  the  ghnnacesB,  the  cricmeaB, 
and  the  rhododendrona*  Odiar  famUf  on 
^e  contrary,  increase  from  the  poles  to- 
wards the  equator,  and  may  be  considered 
in  our  hemisphere  as  soothem  forms  s  anch 
are  the  rubiaoes,  the  malvacesB,  the  eu- 
phorbia, the  Iqguminoua,  and  the  conqio- 
site  jpiants.  Finally,  others  attain  their 
maximum  even  in  the  temperate  zone,  and 
dunirJsh  also  towards  the  equator  and  the 
poles;  such  are  the  labiated  plants*  the 
amentacea,  tfie  cradfene,  and  the  umbd- 
lifene.  The  gnwBes  form  in  Enghmd  1- 12th, 
in  France  l-ISth,  in  North  iUneiloa  MOth, 
of  an  the  phanerogamous  pknts.  Theglt»-. 
mocec  fonn  in  Germany  l-7tli,  in  Franca 
l-8th,  in  Korth  Amarica  l-8th,  in  New 


LitBrofy  amd  Seitniific  Imt^ma. 
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Holland  aogoadtng  to  thfc  VKiaybiM  tf  ifer 
BiDwn»  l-8th,  of  the  known  i 


i4ant&  Tlie  composite  plants  inocaae  a 
little  in  the  northern  part  of  the  new  con- 
tinent ;  for,  according  to  the  new  Flora  of 
Puriqhf  there  k  between  (hife  paraOda  of 
Gaoigia  and  Boston  1-601,  wfaetcaa  In  Ger- 
many we  Ifaid  l-8th,  and  in  Fkanee  Mth, 
of  die  total  mimber  of  tha  apedas»  wHh  Ti« 
sihla  fruptifcatiuu.  Inthawhoiatompwalt 
zon^  t^  glnpnaoesB  and  dia  wanposito 
plants,  fonn  together,  nearly  one-fourtfi  of 
the  phanerogamous  plants;  the  glrnnacyip, 
the  oompodtsB,  the  cruciferv,  ana  the  Iega« 
minosae,  together,  nearlv  one-thitd.  It  re- 
sultsfrom  these  researdics,  that  the  ftmna 
of  oigaaized  being^  are  in  a  nratual  de^ 
pendiMca ;  and  that  tho  unity  of  nature  ia 
sQch,  that  the  Ibnns  oa  limited,  dia  0am 
aHev  the  other,  aoeosding  to  canslaift  law 
easy  of  d^tem^naticn* 

The  number  oif  vegetable  species  desofli- 
ed  by  botanists,  or  existing  in  Euiopcan 
hetbals,  extends  to  44,000,  of  iriiich  0OOO 
are  agamous.  In  this  number  we  had  al* 
rsadv  induded  3000  new  phaaavqgamoiia 
speaes  emimeitetcd  by  M.  Bompland  tad 
mvself.  France,  according  to  Sf.  Decan- 
doUe,  possesses  3645  phaneronmouaplanta, 
of  which  460  an  gtalaoes^  iiM  toBHpadle, 
and  230  lflgQminoua,.diA*  lAl^plaiiatbfi* 
are  only  407  phanetogpaaiMLplaRts  i  ipaoc 
whidi  aie  124  gkiauMe«»  58  oam|iadtoi  M 
legumjnoua,  23  amentaeeooa,  dte. 
.  Mr  Pivsch  has  made  oi  Ifiquaintod  witii 
2000  phanerogamous  plaiits  whidi  gfoiwba* 
tvaen  the  panOlda  <if  Sd'' and  44?  ;  een* 
sfquantly,  under  meai»  aanual  traiparalittaa 
ofl6«and7«.  The  flan  of  Nodii  Aitta- 
rioa  is  a  wixtuia  of  aavtral  flotai»  Tho 
give  it  an  tbmdanpe  of 


so«wam  regions  give  x  an  ■oqwanra  ot 
n^vncesB  and  compodte  plants  j  llMBorfli- 
em  regions,  colder  than  Euaape,  under  tho 
same  parallel,  frimidi  to  this  tea  abnad- 


anda»> 


parallel* 
anoa  of  rhododendrons,  I 
niferai.  The oaiyophylte, thai 
and  the  cruciferB*  are  in  general  vaen  raaa 
in  North  Aoierica,  than  in  the  tanpeiate 
aona  of  the  old  continent. 
.  These  constant  lalatiena  ohaerved  on  the 
surfooe  of  the  globe,  in  the  plains  frdna  the 
cq^oator  to  the  pde,  are  agam  ttaced  in  the 
midat  of  paipetud  snowa  on  the  atrnimlta  of 
mountains.  We  may  admH,  in  gencsal* 
that  on  the  coxdilleras  of  tlie  torrid  aofte, 
the  boreal  forma  beoome  mom  frequent  It 
is  thus  that  ire  see  prevail  at  .Qnilo,  on  the 
summit  of  die  Andes,  the  erieincc  thatho- 
do4androns,  and  the  yraminemiB  pUnta,  On 
the  contrary,  the  labiates,  the  rubiaoese,  the 
malvaoec,  and  the  euphorbiaces,  then  b^ 
come  a«  rare  as  they  are  in  Lapbmd.  But 
this  analogy  is  not  supported  m  the  foma 
and  the  composite  ptents.  The  latter  a. 
bound  on  ihe  Andes,  whereas  the  former 
gradually  disappear  when  they  rise  abave 
1800  taihoms  in  he^t  Unis  the  dtmate 
of  the  Andes  reaamues  that  of  northern  Bn- 
rope  only  vtth  tcspect  to  the  mean  ttm- 


MtA]  LUmar^  tmi  tdmiifie  InkUigmtt,  3^1; 

iiHiiiii  rf  llli  jwr    Th>  wprttition  of  whidi  we  g»  hew  e«wwiimg,    t  hw  whidt 

bMi  iato  tl»  aabNatfluMs  k  aniwiy  »  w  inipflkiMit  for  tke  hiHair  ^  (Ik  ettM* 

dlflbwtyUdpowwftdlyiBAaflMnllwiifti^:  tmhee  of  mm  pbaet,  and  aenrti^g  |« 

OHBeoa  of  f cgentidB      la  gcasal*   <h*  which,  the  wfinUnt  httogp  of  the  cqu*. 

fteaewladipnmlMwnglhealiAMplMili^,  noctial  wgioni  differ  Miw5 illy  m  the <wl 

mm*  wrniirtiiw  to  nj  xMeaaohei,  toiler  the  opBintet*. 

i«adfleM.tesnBiiDa(nM«oB,  poife-        FerleNew  ^ift^  Jli^nniMc  iV«A.i«.Th« 

frm—ii  dcgreoKia,  aven^  t  tte  cwiqMw'tw  malBhe  aMDie  trnhnm  |— miM»  mtt^  #n. 

(caleitiiiB»  liaflrtie,  aitar*  bfodHrii)  i-  and  nendlf i^MllbtwciliMvainitaBiior  llttdivwv 

the ttqnfbjpSeOneiiBrb, etaUana.)    Vnkm  tia»o?<heaiagmik aewlla ftaiu thagwridiafc 

the«nqpinte8oae,theaMii|MBUeCMiieGb,  or  tmeiMMh^hadioaKlinaafoJMehadkt 

laai^Ddaii«ailw>;  tfaa  eaimMleB(eeaB*  fliar^a^^iB^  aadwae  awrdegeaiipg,  and  th<a 

tium,  dierleaa,  sflcne) ;  and  Oe  craciliBw  needla,  afta i«iy  abw  Httn»  appratchimt a^ 

(dnftaiispidhin.)    UiidslfaeftaflfenMBe,  ^mu  towaria  the' ima  noi^    Thai 


thtcaqropM^ifteDnat  alflDe)$  the  ari-    of  this  paeatf  *  howaver, «» be  the  oMi,  from 
cuMBlanaroniBda),  and  thaFamiik 


cuMBlandiDiiiBda),  and  lhaFBniiiicBhBe»  diaieomanddalicataobiamtfioiisor  CdL 
Uhaa  hen  long  kaown«  and  it  k  oaa  of  Maifc  Beaufiqr,  auida  at  hk  teat  near  6la»- 
thaaaoet  iimaiilhm  rawilti  feom  the  ya-    aoietnMa*' 


tha aaoit  ladncsflDg  fewdte  fiora  the  fia-  aoie  »  Mwmmtm ;  whence  rtameyre  that 
0B|iiyafaniBak,  Aai  na  qnadmped*  na  the  farialioD.  milfiaBnly^wcraieid  from  tha' 
taoRBrtnal  hittU  and,  at  anteaai  hma  Aa    oMBrtb  of  hfmX  IBH  mta  Janoaqr  jai9. 


leiairrhaiaf  K.  Lateeilfe,  ahaaa  «a  ineeet    and  haa  ftMluated  anee*    The  total  «f  lA* 
k  ocBBmon  ta  the  amniariid  iqgioM  of  tfw    ceeaw  tn  ftaw  yawe  to  the  SKof  Maiah,  aa 


WQrid&    M.  dorier  k  ooovineod,  by  dadneed  ftnaa  the  mamhly  aee—  of  all  ih> 

Bemqaizlea,.tetdikiiila  applies  even  ohimatkM,  k  S' £5"' ^Itbe  .aidiB  of  all 

lapdkk    Ha  hae  aaoertamed,  tiiat  die  the  obowaikae  OMde  in  the  fint  quarter  of 

coMbaatoe  k  aeaaliar  to  Amcoea ;  thaprgaewr  year^ihowathataeiatiofttohaifa 

thahoaaefdieo]daanlHMM,wan  been  then  24**  37' (K'. 

Among  die  plants,  we  most  dk-  XMIeti  Properiiu  of  HffiromaphuMU 

between  the  aaamw and  the  ooifle-  ^/rDa.-^ftofe8Mr  Van  Monshai  ^seofcc- 

I  and  hy  onwklirring  the  latter  be-  ed  that  the  hydassulphmaiB  of  koo,  pro* 

die  awnacntylDdim  and  the  dkotsdoF  dnoed  byiron,  anlpfaiir,  and  water,  .poiii 


doBSb    Then  remsms  no  daobt  chat  mny  ee,  -  whoh  Ishen  intcBiaUy,  tha  pmper^  of 

ofthenanesandiichanf  aietobetendat  making  asJkatiaB  instantly  oeaae  as  if  hf 

onee  in  equinoctial  Aneriea  and  in  Bwopa.  cnchanittent ;.  and  when.  adaMwisiried  ei*> 

Bot  tha  eatt  knot  the  sBiiewiih  the  aason*  tanaUy,  of  cniing  the  waart  of  scabs  ttd 

laraganuaaawidi  tfx  asaous  of  a  ceUnkr  s0i«e..^onnMl  de  Is  Midgckie  dei^MeU 


tcslui^    Hm  fane  and  the  lyoapodiaae*  gig^i^ 

do  net  lUlow  the  same  kws  With  the  Boeesss  Receipt  fir  MMMgikePurpi  Enamei 

said  the  Bdisos.    llielbnaer.in  partioakr,  nM  fa  the  Mdtaie  Pkimree  qf  St  Peter% 

csdnUt  ¥Siy  frw  species  mivenaUy  lo  he  JinMA*-Ona  flk  enlpher*  1  do.  ashpetre,  V 

immk ;  and  the  examples  ehed  ase  llo-  do.  vitriol,  1  dou  anttmanY,  1  do»  onie  of 

qaendydoabtfbL  Astathephaneragamaos*  tin,  SO.B»  nuninnuoxittof  lBBd401bs.t 


dants  (with  the  ezcoslion  of  the  iliizophaaB,-    all  mined  tegadier  in  a  cmdhk  and  melisd 
the  aneflBraa,    and   son 


some  other   nttotal  in  a  fonmees  it  k  next  to  be  taken  oat  and 

pbnts),  the  Uw  of  Sufibn  seems  to  be  exact  WMfaed  to  esny  off  the  sabs:  aAarwscda 

wkh  lespcot  to  the  spedea  ibsakhed  wiAi  meit  it  in  the,  cnieible,  add  19  oxs.  rasa 

two  coQrisdons.    It  k  absolutely  fidse,  at-  oAppcr,  \  ox.  pBepared  saflie,  14  oa.  oreens 

though  k  has  been  often  afflrmad,  diat  tha  martk  aude.  wttb  aolphar,  3  ax.  nfined 

adgss  of  the  ossdaersaof  Pssii,  the  dunato  bona,  and  1  ih.  af  a  campositioa  of  gold. 


of  Which  has  some  analogr  with  tlKdimate  silver,  and.marsnryi  when  aU  aia    ^ 

of  Fmnoear  Sweden,  psodocr snnikr  plants,  oombined,  the  mass  k  to  be  stiiicd  with  a 

The^nlw,  the  pines,  die  yews,  Iks  ranun*  ceppsr  ssd,  and  the  fiss  omdnally diminish^ 

onii,  the  rose-trees,  the  shd^mflte,  tha  va*  ed  to  paefeot  themetaknombundng.  The 


tha  sleUaik,  the   dmha   of  tha    oonnwiriiku  thus  prepaied  k  dnalytoba 
Pcnnrian    and    Mexican     Andes,     haya    pntmascmrihksaodplacedlnai 


neariy  the  asme  ^physiognomy  with   the    torylhmaas,  where  they  are  to  remain  twen* 
'  I  of  the  satne  genera   of  North  A*     ty<.fi>ur  hmaa.    The  asme  oianpowtkn  will 


mciioB,   SibeHs,    or    Bovope.     'Bui   all    answer  for  other  eoloura,  by  nmly  diang* 
dieoe  alpme  pkntB  of  the  eotdiOems,  with-    ing  the  cnknTiag  matter.    Thk  composi* 


oat  erefptiny  one   among  three  or  fbor    taon  baa  afanost  «U  the  diarMteis  af  real 
thousand  which  we  have  examinad,  Mer.    stone,  and  when  boaken  exhflaii  a  vitreous 


spedficsUyfmtii  the  analogous  spedesof  the 

tempemte  acne  of  the  okl  eontinent    Iff  The  sbovs  leoslpt  «■»  leoalfed  from  an  ItallaB 

flsaeraL  in  that  oart  of  America  situated  be-  fkif  yinaa  who  has  ooiukteralde  chonUal  know- 

S!^^ll-^«£r^  Ai^Stl^^  ^««'  »*«>  lie  had  it  from  one  of  the  penom  em- 

tween   tbe  trapiei,   tiie   monoootyiedental  plowed  in  st  Petcf^  duiii«  hit.  mideaM  tbetv  at 

planes  alooa,  and  among  the  latter  ahnoet  floUqpi. 

sddy  the  cynerseew  and  the  grsmincse,  are  Paper  from  BeeURoot^--^  M.  Binisen 

eonunon  to  the  two  worids.    These  two  fiu  has  publtmed  at  Copenhagen,  an  aoooant  of 

milies  form  an  exosptton  to  the  general  law  a  scries  of  expcomcnts  which  ha  has  made 


tiUmay  and  Seietd^  IiUeU^eiiee: 


SM 

wOU  MMfttfam^  wUB  pnotiounhty  of  mmiifiic* 
tuiiiH^  |MpOT  nm  UI6  pulp  or  bodoiootB 

A*  a  fiiMf  of  the  iiieoaBof  fan  oq — ' "~ 

he  has  printed  Ue  work  on  fupa 


caeCjibrtfae 
Pkner)  hu 


of  Ai«i,abe.(ai- 


J^yftmgtuotu  jMdt    A  cneofciy  of  s^eet 
let  due  momoit  the  et- 


prapcr 
■ooi  a 


'iroB  covw  be 
be 


I  fioranoeeM  by  vhidi 
lendend  malleeble,  and 


leBtkmof  tfaepl^rieienitlhe'dicniHm  and 
toe  oofeRuncDt  ni  Franee*    A  peiiou  nan* 


has  diioovend,  that  the  pyraUgw' 
aad,  obtaned  \j  die  dietflUtion  of 
nie  pnipcity  of  ueieiiUn^  aw 
ind  puHefiiiQtaoii  of.  aafanal 
It  is  suflfeient  to  phmoe  meat 
Av  a  Ibw  moments  into  dus  acid,  even 
filighdy  cuipjicmnane*  to  peescife  this 
meat  as  hmg  as  fou  may  desoe.  Cadets*. 
lidneTs,  Uvier,  labbiti*  which  were  as  fiur 
back  as  the  month  of  Ju^  last,  aie  now  as 
iiesh  as  if  they  hi^  been  just  pncmed  fimn 
die  market  I  have  eeai«  saye  Mange,  car- 
cases wadied  three  weeks  ago  with  pyxolig- 
neous  add,  in  which  dieie  is  yet  no  sign  of 
deeompootion.  Putrefaction  not  only  sttne,  *  pocess 
bttt  it  even  fctmgiades.  Jafcce  exhaling  m-  triHsed 
leetion,  eeaselodo'so,  asaoonas  you  poor  would 
into  them  die  purifying  add.  Yoa  may 
judge  how  many  important  applications 
may  be  made  of  this  proeeiB.  Navigation,' 
medidne  unwholesome,  maoulaelories,  win 
derive  inealcnlaUe  .  advantsges  i^om  it 
Hiis  explains  why  meat  meidy  dried  in  a 
stove,  does  not  keep,  while  that  whidi  is 
sDiofced  becomes  unaltemble.  We  have 
here  an  exphmation  of  the  theory  of  hams, 
of  the  beef  of  Hambuigh,  of  smoked  tongues, 
sanssges,  red  herrings,  of  wood  smoked  to 
preserve  it  nom  worms,  &c>  ccc*  ous» 

Paper  from  the  Alga  Morim  This  is 
not  a  new  invention,  but  it  is  posriUe  that  in 
the  improved  state  of  manofaetaics,  and  ce» 
pedslly  of  chemistry,  some  alteration  mi^ 
nave  besn  made  on  the  nncees  before  useo.: 
It  is  also  well  known,  mat  theie  are  several- 
other  plants,  at  present  of  no  use,  6om 
which  very  good  paper  might  be  made,  but 
the  expense  has  not  yet  beeii  ascertained. 
OU  from  Fumphm. — The  seeds  of 
pumpkins  are  common^  dirown  away;  but 
abundance  of  an  exoeUent  oQ  may  be  ex- 
tracted from  them.  When  peeled  they 
yield  mudi  more  oil  than  an  equal  qaantity. 
offlax*  This  oil  boms  wdl;  givesalivdy 
light ;  lasts  longer  than  other  oils,  and 
eoaits  very  Httk  smoke.  The  cake  remain- 
ing  after  the  extraction  of  the  oil  may  be 
given  to  cattle,  who  eat  it  with  avidity.  The 
oil,  when  cold,  is  greasy,  soft  and  pore ;  it 
does  wdl  for  frying,  espedally  6sh. 

New  Metal — Or  Vert,  professor  of  che* 
mistr^  at  Grate,  has  discovered  in  the  mine 
of  Nickd,  at  Scaldmig,  in  S^ria,  a  metal, 
differing  from  all  those  hitherto  known. 
Its  pnndpal  characters  are,  that  it  is  not 
reducible,  except  when  combined  with  ar- , 
senic ;  its  oxides  are  white,  as  are  also  the 
salts  resulting  from  it  He  proposes  to 
give  it  the  name  of  Vestium. 

Cg^Iron  rendered  MaUedUe^^The  So- 


!  ofeopperi 
gerous,  and  oAi 
This  iqieiesting  prohlem  of 
nemy  has  been  solved  by  Me 
--^  Ikdor,  and  die  Society  '- 


the  use  of  which  is  dan- 


kBt,die 


decreed  to  flienB,  on  23d  i 
peeminm^iiered  for  it 
.  The  Manrais  de  St  Crofac,  who  k  a  • 
member  of  die  Sodely,  has  dnte  tuned 
his  attendon  to  die  appGcadon  of  due  dis.> 
coveif ;  and  he  has  just  had  eiperfcnebta 
made  in  die  manufactory  of  Loidttis,  upon 
pisces  of  this  iron,  whidi  leave  no  doubt  of 
dieir  malleabiltty,  and  of  die  advantagea 
which  icault  from  it  Pols,  vesKh  of  ^. 
feeent  kmds,  nails,  keys,  spoons,  and  forks, 
wen.ftnt  nogh  east,  then  submitted  to  die^ 

of  mallfaihiKsatiop. .    The  mdle». 
Ked  pieces  not  only  redsted  shocks  which 

have  fractured  the  bdtde  cast  tron,  * 
but  wero  not  even  bndcen  by  fiiBs  from  die: 
height  of  ten  feet  and  more  on  thcpave- 
mcnt  They  oould  not  be  broken  iridioat 
lettmg  them  foil  upon  etooes  fi6m  the  hdght ' 
oftOorSOfeet  Theee  ] ' 
and  filed  with 

The  broken  parts,  the  grain  of  ^ 
fine  l^d  needy  the  same  as  dmt  of  ste^ 
wen  bieoxed  and  perfoctlr  wdl  soUcrcd; 
the  keys  answend  in  the  luadest  loeks  as' 
wdl  as  the  usual  iron.keyBi  the  naSs  did: 
net  rivet  wdl,  hut  entered  easily  and  widi-i 
out  hreddag  the  hardest  wood.  The  ves->t 
seis  des^pied  for  tinniitt  nsdved'  it -very; 
wfU ;  kstly,  tkemaUeahdised  cast  hen  ex- 
ceeds in  straogth  by  meie  than  one  half  Ae« 
cast  iron  hidierto  in  uae^ 

Chxaete  Stone  Fat^—Many.  ef  oar  readers 
are  aware  that  thero  is  a  stone  ef  agreettidi 
^lite  ooloar,  and  eonsidendilB!  hardness,  to 
iriuch  the  Chinese  give  the  name  of  Yo, 
end  wfaiGh  they  priae  moro  than  any  odier. 

It  is  said  to  cocor  in  the  form  of 


nodules*  in  the  bottom  of  mvines,  and  in 
the  beds  of  toncnts,  aad  in  larger  masses  in 
the  monntsins  thsmsdves,  c^>eciall^  in' 
Yunan,  one  of  the  most  northern  provinces 
of  the  empire.  It-  has  been  long  known 
in  this  ooontry  under  the  name  of  Chinese 
jade  or  nephrite ;  but  Profossor  Jameson,' 
m  the  last  edition  of  his  Mmersloav, 
Vd-  1,  page  506,  assures  us  diet  it  is  pidb- 
nite.  The  following  are  die  characters  of 
this  minend,  as  given  by  Mr  Claike  Abd, 
in  his  Narrative,  dtc  p^.  134. 

**  Its  odour  is  greenish  white,  pasring  in* 
to  greyish  green  and  dark  grass  green.  In- 
ternally, it  is  Bcaicdy  gnmmering.  Its 
flvctiire  is  splintery ;  splinten  white.  It  is 
aemi^tianspaient  and  doudy.  It  acratchcs 
gkss  strongly ;  and  is  not  scratdied  by,  nor 
scratdies  rodL  ciystaL  Before  the  blow-pipe 
it  is  infusible  without  addition. 
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gneOf  Buuffaled  with  ; 


1.  Whlliah  , 

dark  gieai 
le.  Dttk  Gnen  Tvnittf  ....    3.190 
a  Whtdib  gnen  Tniety*  Moie  as 

No  I.     .  &400 

4  Light-odound  greenish  whita  ▼»• 

ii«2 S.858 

*^  The  ■pecimcns,  of  which  the  tgeaSc 
gonrftiei  we  as  abo?e«  wtte  aU,  except  the 
last,  fiimiaked  ne  hf  the  kindneH  of  Sir 
Geoige  Staaatoit  TheUMtispndidyofthe 
same  natuie  as  the  sceptre  sent  to  Us  Rojral 
Highness  tht  Prinee  Kmnt,  and  was  pot 
.  into  my  possrssinn  fiw  tte  piupose  of  cx« 
frffl«*^*»fv*  fay  the  .Hen.  Mr  AmbsBrt,  to 
whom  it  was  presented  bj  one  ot  our  aU 


The  only  part  of  this  dssqaptaon  whidi 
CBimoC.be  reeoncilsd  to  prdinifee  is  the  in* 
iiisdtUi^  befim  the  blow-pipb  Thespe- 
dfiCkgmTity  of  the  flbraus  tasiely  of  picfa- 
nile  IS  ^.fiOl.its  haidnesB  is  neariythesame 
as.thaitof  the  Yu  ;  and  thou^  Its  fsacture 
.  is  always  i&isoiis,  yet  1  can  eoncetTe  it  to  be 
described  by  »  person  not  familiar  with  &e 
eactemal  chanAsrs,  as  having  n  sptintety 
ftacture,  which  is  not  altqgedier  ernmeoiis. 
The  inluafaility.  befote  the  bfew-pipe  seems 
to.ocparate  the  Yu  both  ftom  psdmite  and 
firoDi  nephrite,  to  which  Mr  Abel  re&iii  ife* 

Power  of  Ike  Screm^Ths  Admhal^ 
yadbt,  latsiy  under  rnair  in  Woolwim 
dock-Taids«  was^^n  the  Uth  instant,  raised 
fiom^  bor.bearings  sufficiently  hj^  to  have 
the  iMMtom  of  her  ked  ooppoed,  by  the  ap- 
pKoarinn ,of  a  ■ngjle'pair  of  screws,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr^W.  Uookmr,  assistant 
builder.  The  venel  is  one  or  180  tons, 
having  on  beard  30  tons  of  baOasli  with  all 
die  st^^eii^,  &C.  attached.  The  whole 
oiMKation  was  pcnotmed  by  ei^t  men,  in 
five  minutes;  and  Me  Hooitsv  is  decidedly 
of  opiniott,  .that  he.oould,  by  the  applicstkm 
of  ten  such  .pair  of  screws,  which  are  those 
used  in  Us.  bending  madiine,  taise  anv  fM* 
gate  in  the  service,  an  opciftbn  whia,  in 
many  cases,  wouU  be  m  f^wt  pnbiic  ad- 
vantage. 

PreveiUkm  qf  Dry  S»i.^^At  Gavm 
Ingtis,  in  some  obscirvatians  on  the  praven- 
tion  of  diy-tot,  concurs  widi  several  gentle- 
men, who  icoently  published  die  results  of 
then  experience,  that  tunber,  especially  finr 
ship-buuding,. ought  never  to  be  cut  till 
after  die  fl£  of  die  kaC    In 
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i  of  oak,  says  be,  dug  ikom  the  allavial 
strata  of  the  ooimtry,  where  it  has  lain  for 
ages,  maav  of  them  are  found  ivssh  and 
swind  as  the  day  on  which  diey  bed  beoi 
thrown  boBk  their  respective  roots*  In  this 
case  the  tunber  is  umfonnly  black  ss  ebony» 
and  obdunOeiy  hard.  I  was  led  from  cu- 
riosi^  to  examine  chemicaBy  several  of 
these  oU  trunks,  and  found  a  fior  greater 
proportion  of  iron  than  could  be  supposed 
to  exist  in  the  natural  slate  of  the  tiee.  To 
this  iron  I  attribute  the  incoRuptibility  and 
Ugh  state  of  preservation  of  this  antedilu- 
vian timber.  This  extianeous  iron  must 
have  been  supplied  from  the  on  of  the  soil 
or  chalybeate  waters ;  in  this  state  of  wAxx" 
tk»  it  would  penetrate  the  substance  of  iho 
wood,  unite  with  the  astringent  principle, 

.  and  psodnoB  not  only  die  bUttfc  colour,  but 
sudi  a  doAsitv  of  texture  ss  slmost  to  resistT 
iheshaipeatmstiumtet.  The  same  means 
will  season  new  timber,  and  render  it  proof 
against  dry  rot  that  will  cure  old  i  namdy, 
thie  Implication  of  iron  in  estate  of  solution. 
This  csn  be  obtained  at  a  compavadvely 
small  expenoe  from  a  solution  of  green 
copoens,  in  which  the  wood  must  be 
soaked  till  it  has  acquired  the  colour  of  new 
ink.  This  would  completely  counteract 
eveiy  vegetable  principle,  and  communicate 
dnr^iiUty  and  finnness  of  texture,  with  this 
additional  advantage,  that  the  sulphur  of 
die  solution,  penetmdiig  the  substance  of  the 

•  pbnk^  would  defond  it  against  the  ravages 
of  insects. 

The  Boyal  Medkal  'Sodety  of  Csnen- 
hagen,  wbkh  has  existed  more  dian  nffty 
years,  and  is  similar  to  those  established  at 
London,  Bdtnburgh,  and  Pferis,  has  just 
pnUished  a  itfdi  volume  of  a  new  series 
of  its  tranwartiims,  entided,  Ada  norm 
Regki  S9ckiafU  Mimmknnt^  which  had 
bcoi  postponed  for  sixteen  yetts.  Twenty- 
six  pqieifis,  en  various  medical  sn1]ject8> 
form  this  collection  i  many  of  them  display 
a  considesahle  degree  of  icseardi :  ftom  the 
industiy  and  acoixaey  with  which  the  de- 
soiption  of  the  diseases,  mode  of  treatment, 
and  dissectkns,  are  detailed,  dirr  will  tend 
equally  to  elucidate  die  object  or  their  en- 
quiries. 

The  fiist  part  of  a  Fvendi  tiensladon  of 
Dr  Wilson  Philip's  Treatise  on  Febrile 
IMseasss,  by  Dr  Lede»  was  publidied  in 
Paris  last  month. 


>  *  Thd  Yo  stane  is  pnbabiy^  massive  arroganita 


WORKS  PREPARING  FOR  PURLICATION. 


LONDON. 


Dialogues,  Letters,  and  Observadons,  21- 
hutotdve  of  die  Purity  and  Consistency  of 
the  Established  Church:  ' 

The  collection  of  esssys  on  JIfga  and  Afoa- 
nen,  entided  •<  The  Hermit  in  Londen,** 


;  some  specimens  of  which  have  been  printed 
in  the  Literary  Gazette,  will  diordy  appear. 
Memoirs  of  Lord  Byron  are  reported  to 
be  fordicoming,  under  the  tide  of  HaroM 
dieRiik. 


An  Ettayoti  the  IHigiUMii,  MfteWd  Am- 
tomy,  And  Tratmeot  cf  the  DiweiM  of 
ChiMKn ;  by  MinhaU  HaU,  M.D.  F.R.S.E. 
&G.  b  prepering  ftv  pabticatieik 

A  oompriaed  View  of  the  Rdigioiie  Pnn- 
d|dM  and  Pnctkei  of  the  Age,  in  Eight 
fiennims,  at  the  BamploB  Lecture  hi  1819 ; 
by  Heeter  Daviei  MoigaD«  M«A» 

Mr  Pye,  who  eompiled  a  Dictioiiafy  )Df 
Andent  Geogiaphy,  haa  in  the  pms,  a  De- 
ecriptioli  ef  Modem  Bimnnghaiii,  cmpha- 
tiedy  tcmied  the  Taif  Sh^  of  Europe; 
whflRnnto  are  amwied,  ObtenratioiM  made 
dming  an  Bxcunioii  sound  the  Town,  in 
the  Summer  vX  1819. 

John  Gamble,  Esq.  author  of  Irith 
Sketches,  &e.  will  shortly  publiah  Views  of 
Society  and  Manners  in  the  North  of  Ire- 
land, in  a  Scries  of  Letten  written  in  the 
year  1818. 

Dt  Edward  Naves  has  hi  4fae  preM  a  to- 
Ittme  of  Sermons,  preached  before  the  Uni- 
verstty  of  OxAMd,  on  the  Three  Cieeds,  the 
Trinity  and  the  Divinity  of  Christ. 

The  Eleventh  Vohmie  of  Di  Shaw*s  Zo- 
ology. 

MrPartangton,  of  the  London  Instttn- 
tidn,  is  pteparbg  for  the  press,  an  Histo- 
lieal  Aeeount  of  that  Establishment,  with 
{dates,  fte.  to  which  will  be  prefixed,  a  Bio- 
grai^ieal  Memoir  of  the  hite  Psofeeeot  Por- 
son,  with  aneedotee,>nur  tPespnt^  &e.  to  be 
entitled  PorsonkuuL 

Memoirs  of  the  Protector,  Oliver  Crom- 
weU,  and  of  his  sons,  Richaid  and  Henry, 
Willi  some  orighMl  letters  and  oAer  Amily 
pipers ;  by  Mf  Oliver  Cromwell,  one  of  the 
lamily. 

A  new  and  greatly  enlaigsd  Cblleetieo  of 
Speeches,  by  &e  R^t  Hon.  John  Phflpot 


Worki  Preparing  fir  PuhHeaihn.  [[Mie 

The  PlopiOilioo  -and  B^ea  of  Katidns 
considered  together,  not  only  with  legnrd  to 
their  positive  and  relative  iiMMase,  bat  with 
r^aid  to  dieb  tendency  to  Mends,  Pkos* 
perity,  and  Happiness;  by-  Sir  Egertotn 
Bridges,  Bart  K.  J.  ^ 

A  Third  Volmne  of  Sermons,  by  BIr 

The  Third  and  Last  Vofame  of  Chmch 
Hislofy ;  by  the  Rev.  Johnson  Giant. 

Dr  Hannglon  has  in  the  pnss,  and  will 
pnbUsh  shoit^,  an  ctteosiea  of  hb  Theoky 
and  System  of  Chemistry,  elneidaiing  aU 
Aephewflmepa  without  one  eingle  anomaly. 

llie  Thirteenth  Part  of  Dman'e  Unifar. 
salHislBry^ 


A  Prospectus  has  beoi  lobUahod  by  Mr 
Ackermaon^  of  an  HIrtoitaal  and  Charac- 
teristic Tomr  of  the  Rhuie,  ftom  Maynpre 
to CoUenta,  b  six  montM^pana.  It  will 
contain  *  compete  history  and  pietnmoiie 
description  ofajwrtiwi  of  oomitiy  eo  fWof 
curious  and  ioleiesilug  d  ~^ 
well  as  00  resplendent  ft?  its 


deur,  and  beauty  %  and  itwill  be  cmb 
ed  with  twentv.lbur  highly  fiidsfaed  and  co- 
loured eogmvings,  fmm  ttawiMs  eqpsesdy 
made  by  an  eminent  artirt,  rcriMt  near  the 
banks  of  the  Rhfne«  and  habitnally  ftmBbtf 
with  every  taut. 

A  new  edition  of  Mr  Daicy  Lever's  Young 
Sea  Offlter^  Sheet  Anchor,  or  a  Guide  to 
Praetieal  Seamansh^i  in  1  vol  4lo.  with 
consideiable  improvemenis,  wOl  appear 
shortly.  '^ 

The  Bann  do  8a5  Loursn^,  Principal 
Treaenrer  of  the  Royd  Tioasury  of  Biati, 
Knight  Commander  (CoDnncndadoi>of  the 
Ordeie  of  Christ,  and  of  the  ConceptloB,  and 
one  of  the  Coundl  of  his  Most  FalthAil  Mb- 


Cunan,  kte  Master  of  the  BoUe  in  Ireland ;  jes»y,hastinnUitedthe  Bssayon  MMiof  Alex* 
induding  his  meuMuable  S^ieech  on  the  anov  Pope  into  Portuguese  v^m,  eonqdiU 
Trial  of  the  Sheaisee,  and  scferal  others  ing  his  venion  .within  exaeily  the  esme 
never  before  coUectsd,  with  a  Memoir  and  number  of  Unes  as  the  original.  Thlsttaas- 
Portrait  of  Mx  Cunan^  will  shortly  appear:  btion,  with  a  large  Appendix  of  Noiss,  Cri* 
The  Third  Part  of  Mr  Bagster'e  quarto  tioal,  UislBrieal,  Political,  and  Ftplam 
Pdyglott  Bibl&  lory,  duddaiad  by  copious  cKtmois  ftom  the 

Shortly  will  be  published,  the  Wandering  works  of  many  of  the  principal  poets  atfd 
Jew  \  being  au  Authentie  Account  of  the  philesapheie  bf  andent  and  asbdem  dmce. 
Manner*  and  Customs  of  the  most  distm-    is  now  onthe  eve  of  pubficatlDn,  by  a  Ute- 

nuT  Society  in  this  oountty;  l%e  work 
will  consist  of  three  volumes  In  queue, 
printed  in  a  handeame  foim^  and  wlB  be 
embellished  by  Porttaiti  of  the  Anther, 
ifiom  a  painting  by  Jertus,  aevev  befbie 
engraved),  and  of  the  Translators,  as  wdl  as 
an  IHuetmlien  of  each  Epistle,  designed  by 
an  artist  of  eminence,  and  engraved  in  the 
first  ^teflt  of  line-eni^ring.  The  avowed 
object  of  this  publication  is  to  excite  a  sti- 
mulus favounftde  to  die  ^rograss  of  Lettets 
and  the  Arts  in  Portugsl  and  Bradl,  and 
to  promote  the  cullivatkm  of  the  Eng^ 
hmpu^  and  literature  in  those  countries. 
This  most  desisd>le  aim  Ja  etimgthfned  ly 
the  immediate  sanction  of  the  ki^  of  Poo* 
tugal  and  Brasil,  to  whom  the  track  is  tir 
pressly  dedicated. 


guiihed  nations,  interspersed  with 
ofedebratedmenor  tifibent  _ 
the  last  destfudion  of  the  Temple  of  Jera- 
ealem;  in  n  aarrstifa,  suf posed,  to  have 
been  written  by  that  mystermusdunactei^. 

Hallamshire ;  bdng  the  History  and  To- 
pogn^hy  of  the  Parish  of  Shefiteld  in  the 
County  of  York ;  by  the  Rev.  J.  Hunter. 

A  volume  of  Sdect  Fables  is  in  the  press^ 
and  will  speedily  be  Dubliahed,  with  cuts, 
designed  and  engraved  on  wood ;  by  Tho- 
mas and  John  Bewick,  previous  to  the  year  , 
1784 ;  and  embellished  with  a  hig^y  finish- 
ed portrait  of  T.  Bewick,  engraved  on  wood, 
by  Charlton  Nesbit,  from  an  oiigmal  pic- 
ture. It  will  be  printed  uniloim  with  the 
Histories  of  Quadrupeds  and  British  Birds, 
end  the  Pablci  of  jBsopw 


1819.^ 


.  Works  Freparingjbr  FublieaHofk. 


Dr  W.  B.  Leu6  hag  neuiy  rndjr  far 
puhlintion,  a  Synopisof  Britnh  JIf  oUuaoa; 
bang  an  intn^ietion  to  the  method  of  a^ 
jBMi|^  the  8b&  of  Gieat  Britain,  aecmd- 
iag  to  the  structure  of  the  animals,  with  do- 
scnptioDs  and  illustzatiYe  engravings. 

LcMeis  .fiom  PiUestine,  descrintive  ef  a 
Tour  thioogh  Galilee  and  Juaeo,  with 
■PBW  aoeoont  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  of  the 
present  state  of  Jerosabmy  ilfautnted  with 
plates* 

Tlie  Antfaof  of  Conversations  on  Che* 
mistzy,  &g.  has  a  new  work  in  the  press, 
entitkd,  Canversatians  on  Natmal  Philo- 
sophy. 

A  Pictuiesque  Tour  through  Penia,  il- 
kistrsled  with  numeious  en^vings  by  Sir 
Bobeit  Ker  Porter,  is  prepaimg  for  the  ptessi 
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A  short  AcGDuni  Is  in  the  press,  of  some 
of  the  principal  Honatals  of  Prance,  Italy, 
Switzedand,  and  the  Netherlands;,  with 
xcmariu  upon  the  climate  and  dtseoses  of 
those  countries;  by  Henry  William  Carter, 
M.D.  F.ILS.E.  one  of  Dr  Raddiflle's  tra. 
veiling  Fellows  IVom  the  Univenity  of  Ox- 
find* 

MteioirB  of  John  Tobin,  author  of  "  The 
Honey  Moon,*'  Sue  &&  Witib  two  unpub^ 
fished  plays,  and  other  SdectiiMM  haai  his 
MSS. ;  by  Miss  Benger. 

The  Rev.  Mr  N<3an's  Polyglot  Gram. 
mar,  in  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Chaldee, 
Syrtac,  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  Ger- 
man,  and  modem  Greek,  is  printing ;  and 
the  French,  Italian,  Latin,  uid  Grwk  Ian* 
guages  are  completed. 


EDINBURGH. 


Poems ;  and  Translations  from  the  Ger- 
man. Bv  John  Anstcr,  Esq.  Trinitv  Col- 
IcflK,  Dublin,  Itwo. ;  will  be  published  in 
a  few  days. 

In  one  thick  volume,  18mo,  Comclii  Ne- 
pods,  da  Vttis  Ezcellentiuro  Imperatorum, 
editio  nova,  studio  Alexaodri  StewarL 

Travels  in  the  Nortli  of  Germany ;  ex- 
hibiting the  present  with  observations  on 
the  first  state  of  the  social  and  political  in- 
stitutions, the  agriculture,  manufactures, 
commerce,  education,  arts,  and  manneis, 
in  that  country,  particularly  in  the  King- 
dom of  Hanover;  by  Thonuu  Hodgskin, 
Esq.  2  vols,  8vo. 

Illustrations  of  the  Novels  and  Tales  by 
the  AuUior  of  Waverle^*  In  Twelve 
Prints  after  original  Designs  by  William 
Allan,  and  engraved  in  tne  fint  style  of 
the  art. 

Geometrical  Analysis,  and  the  Geometry 
of  Curve  Lines ;  including  the  Conic  Sec- 
tions, and  the  more  remarkable  Curves  of 
the  higher  orders;  by  Jjohn  Leslie,  Pro- 
ftssor  of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  8vo. 

Travds  in  Ital;|r,  Greece,  and  the  Ionian 
Islands,  in  a  series  of  Letters,  descriptive 
of  manners,  scenery,  and  the  fine  arts ;  by 
H.  W.  Williams,  Esq.  2  vols,  8vo.  with 
cngravmgs. 

An  Account  of  the  Life  of  James  Cricfa- 
loQ  of  Chny,  commonly  called  the  Admi- 


rable CridHon,  with  Notes,  and  an  Appen- 
dix  of  Original  Papers ;  by  Patrick  Fraser 
Tytler,  Esq.  F.R.S.B.  Advocate.  Beauti- 
fiuly  printed  by  J.  BaUantyne,  with  a  por- 
trait drawn  b^  John  S.  C.  Sjmne,  from  an 
original  painting  in  the  possession  of  Colonel 
Cnchton.  This  work  will  embrace  a  critical 
examination  of  the  evidence  in  support  of  Uie 
remarkable  adventures  of  Crichton  in  France 
and  Italy,  with  some  considerations  on  the 
state  of  Literature  in  those  countries  and  in 
Scotland  during  the  sixteenth  century.  In 
the  Appendix  will  be  found  several  original 
passages  never  before  published. 

Gramina  Scotica,  or  Dried  Specimens  of 
Grasses,  collected  diidly  in  the  vididty  of 
Edinburgh ;  by  James  R.  Scott,  F.L.S.  && 
andWahsrOudney,M.D.  M.W.S.  Ac  folio. 

Mr  Scott  and  Dr  Oudney  intend  to  pub- 
lish *'  Observations,  Botanical  and  Agricul- 
tural, on  the  British  Grasses.** 

A  Poem  entitled  Dunfermline  Abbey, 
with  Historical  Notes  and  Illustrations ;  by 
A.  Mercer,  Dunfermline,  will  appear  in  the 
course  of  this  month. 

In  a  short  time  will  appear  a  very  inte- 
resting publication  entitled,  the- Vocal  Me- 
lodist of  Scotland,  consisting  of  all  our 
Beautiful  and  Popular  Native  Airs,  care- 
fully selected  from  the  Oldest  and  most 
Genuine  Collections,  and  arranged  with  a 
Simple  Harmony  for  the  Piano  Forte,  Harp, 
Viobn,  or  Violinodb,  by  Nath.  Gow. 


MONTHLY  LIST  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


LONDON. 


AOEICVLTUBZ. 

A  Tmiise  on  Soib  and  Manures,  as 
fininded  on  actual  Experience,  and  as  com- 
bined with  the  Leading  Principles  of  Agri- 
culture;   by  a   Prai&al   Agriculturalist 

A  Sketch  of  the  Agriculture  of  a  Dis- 
VOL,  V. 


trict  in  the  South  of  France.  Translated 
from  the  French  of  the  Baron  Pioot  de  La 
Peyronse ;  with  Notes,  8vo.    56. 

ABTS. 

Italian  Scenery,  No.  VII,  8vo,  lOs.  6d. 
Engleficld  Vases«  No.  L  8vo,  lOs.  6d. 
AnnalsoftheFineArts,No.XJI,8vo.  56. 
9Z 
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ASTEOKOirr. 

A  Tnifiriation  of  M.  Cagnbti's  Memoir 
on  a  new  and  eertain  metliod  of  anotain- 
ing  the  Figure  of  the  Bartfa»  by  meana  of 
oocnltadoDs  of  die  fixed  Starss  togedicr 
with  Notes  and  an  Appendix  to  the  tame; 
byF.  Bailey. 

BIBLIOORAPHT. 

B.  Priestl^'e  Catalogue  of  old  and  new 
Books  fbr  1819,  8vow    &. 

Hazding'a  new  Catalogue  of  Books  on 
Agricultute  and  Rural  Economy,  8vd.    2b. 

A  Catalogue  of  old  and  new  Books: 
Part  L  eontaining  a  laige  CoUecdon  of 
Theology,  including  Sermons  and  Dis- 
courses, many  of  uncommon  ocpunence; 
by  Rid^aid  Baynes,  85,  fyy-lane.    2s. 

A  Catalogue  of  a  ▼ahiable  ColkctiflD  of 
Books,  in  various  Languages,  Paintings, 
Prints,  Music,  &c  to  be  sold,  at  the  prices 
aflixed  by  J.  Rackham,  Buiy  St.  Ed- 
mund*s.    2b. 

BIOORAPBT. 

The  life  of  the  Ridbt  Hon.  John  Philp 
pDt  Cuzxan;  by  his  Son,  William  Henry 
Cunan,  2  vob,  Sto.    £1.  46. 

The  second  and  concluding  part  of 
Memobs  of  the  Queen ;  by  John  Watkins, 
L.L.D.    9s. 

The  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Bernard,  Bart, 
by  the  Rev.  J.  Baker,  8vo.    8s.  6d. 

BOTANY. 

The  Flori8t*s  Directory,  or  Treatise  on 
the  Culture  of  Flowers,  Bidbous  Roots,  &c. 
including  a  Treatise  on  Soils  and  Manures; 
by  James  Maddocks;  widi  notes  and  co- 
loured plates  by  Curtis;  royal  8vo. 
jei:ll:6d. 

Fud,  or  Coloured  Figures  and  Descrip- 
tions, in  Latin  and  English,  of  the  Plants 
referred  by  Botanists  to  the  Genus  Fucus ; 
by  Dawson  Turner,  Esq.  No.  XLVIII, 
4to,  7s.6d. 

CLASSICS. 

The  Delphin  Classics;  with  the  Variorum 
Notes.    Parts  III.  and  IV. 

COMMERCE. 

European  Commerce ;  or.  Complete  Mer- 
cantile Guide  to  the  Continent  of  Europe ; 
oompnnng  an  Account  of  the  Trade  of  all 
the  principal  Cities  of  the  Continent,  copious 
Tables  of  their  Moneys,  Exchanges,  Weights« 
and  Measures ;  by  C.  W.  Roraanzs.  Svo, 
ILls. 

The  CydopaxUa  of  Commerce;  by  S» 
Clarke,  Esq.  and  John  Williams,  Esq.  4to. 
Part  L  to  in. 

DRAMA. 

The  Carib  Chief;  by  Mr  Twiss.   28.  ed. 

The  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  a  Melo- Dra- 
matic Romance ;  by  T.  Dibdin.  Svo,  2s.  6d. 

The  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  a  Musical 
Drama ;  by  Mr  Terry.    8vo,  3s. 

Lpiosl  Dramas ;  with  Domestic  Hours, 
a  Miscellany  of  Odes  and  Song^ ;  by  Cor- 
nelius Neale.     Foolscap  Svo,  98. 

Dramatic  Scenes  and  oChtr  Poems  $  by 
Baixy  Cornwall,  12mo,    6s. 
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Fkeddlfb;  aTiagedyiafiveadi;  by  die 
Rev.  J.  C.  R.  Matuiin. 

EDUCATIOV. 

Food  tat  die  Young,  adapted  to  die  Men. 
tal  Capacities  of  ChilScen  of  Tender  Yean; 
byaModieb  12mo. 

IntrodueCiny  Greek  Bienises  to  dwae  of 
Dunbar,  Ncilson,  and  odiea,  arranged  un- 
der models,  to  assist  the  Learner ;  ly  Natfa* 
Howard*    12mo»  fis. 

Letters  fiom  a  Father  to  his  Son  on  Re- 
ligious Sentiment  and  Belief;  by  the  Rev. 
H.  6.  White.    Fc.  Svo,  6s.  6d.   * 

The  Preceptor's  Key;  by  A.  Jamicson. 
ISmo,  4s.  6d. 

A  National  Spelling  Book,or  a  sure  Gmde 
to  English  Spelling  and  Pronunciation ;  by 
B.  Tabart    8vo,  Is.  6d. 

Hints  for  the  Improvement  of  Eaily  Edn- 
cadon  and  Nursery  Disdjdme. 

Letters  of  Advice  fiom  a  Lady  of  Distinc- 
tion (Lady  Spenser)  to  her  Niece  the  Du- 
chess of  Devonshire  shordy  after  her  mar* 
riage.    12mo,  6s. 

A  CriUcal  Examination  of  Cobbett*s  Eng^ 
lish  Grammar.    Is.  6d. 

OEOLOOT. 

A  New  Geological  Adas  of  Eng^bnd  and 
Wales;  Part  I.  containing  mi^  of  Kent* 
Norfolk,  Wilts,  and  Sussex;  by  W.  Smitfa. 
a  Is. 

OEOORAPHT. 

Statisdcal  Annals;  embracing  viewa  of 
the  population,  commerce,  navigadon,  ildi- 
eries,  public  lands,  post-office  estabUshment, 
revenues,  mint,  military  and  naval  estab- 
lishments, expenditures,  public  debt  and 
sinking  fund,  of  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica ;  by  Adam  Seybert,  M.  D.  44o,  ZL 
138.  6d. 

A  New  General  Adas,  constructed  from 
the  latest  audiorities ;  by  A.  Anowsmith. 
Royal  4to,  IL  16s. 

HISTORY. 

Naval  Chronology  of  Great  Britain ;  or 
an  Historical  Account  of  Naval  and  Ma- 
ridme  Events ;  by  J.  Ralfe.  Part  VIL 
Svo,  10s.  6d. 

The  History  of  Ancient  Europe,  from 
the  earliest  Times  to  the  Subversion  of  the 
Western  Einpire;  with  a  Survey  of  the 
most  important  Revoiudons  in  Asia  and 
Africa.    3  vols  Svo,  21.  2s. 

The  History  of  Modem  Europe ;  a  new 
edidon,  with  a  Condnuation,  terminating 
at  the  Padflcadon  of  Paris,  in  1815 ;  l^ 
Charles  Coote,  L.L.D.  7voL  Svo,  3L  13s.  6a. 

A  Short  History  of  Frsnce ;  including 
the  principal  Events  from  the  Foundation 
of  the  Empire,  by  Pbaramond,  to  the  Re- 
storation of  Louts  XVIII. ;  by  Mrs  Mooie. 
12mo,  7s. 

LAW. 

Reports  of  Cases  argued  and  determined 
in  the  Court  of  King^s  Bench,  in  Hilary 
Term,  59  Geo.  III.  1819 ;  by  R.  V.  Bame^ 
wall  and  E.  H.  Aldenoo.  VoL  U.  Part  IL 
royal  Svo,  ^ 
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Hcpotit  of  Citct  ugiMtt  md  dBtenuiiiMl 
in  ibe  Court  of  Bxdioqiief  CliBiDbcr«  I& 
TtiBilr  Tenn,  57  Geo.  III.  1817;  by  Goo. 
Fiiee.    VoL  IV.  Part  II.  7s.  6d. 

Boporti  of  CiiM  twed  and  doComined 
in  the  High  Court  of  dunoery,  oommondng 
IB  tlii  8Mio«  before  Hilny  Tenn,  181& 
Vol.  I.  Part  II.  nyal  8«o,  7& 

An  Emaj  in  a  Coone  of  Lectuee  on  Ab- 
lof'ntlei.fte.;  by  B.  Pteilon,  Baq. 

rSvo.  ISi. 

I  of  Copyhold  Property  Conal- 
dered  i  by  P.  Sanndefi.    ISmo,  9t,  dd. 

The  Tnal  of  A.  B.  Fienefa,  J.  Pienofa, 

Bu^e,  and  M.  Wddi.     Taken  in  Short 

Hand  by  W.  B.  Guney,  Esq.    8fD,  5s. 

A  LasrGloaMiyof  dieLatm,  Greek,  Nor- 

Prendi,  and  other  Languaoes  inter- 

the  Commentaiies  of  Sb  W. 


byThomas  Taylor.    8fo,  9b. 
nDicivs. 

Cases,  widi  ObservatioDs,  on  the  Wiy 
Neck ;  by  John  Kiiby,  A.  B.  dm.  8s. 
ObesTTBtioDsontbe  oonditkm  of  the  Middle 
and  Lower  Classes  in  the  North  of  Irdandt 
ae  it  tends  to  promote  the  difibsion  of  Con- 
tsgioas  Pever ;  by  P.  Bogan*  M.  O.  Svo, 
8s. 

ifX]rsnAi.oor. 

Pannliar  Lessone  on  Mineralogy  and 
Geology ;  explaining  the  easiest  Methods  of 
dJserirainaring  Minerals,  and  the  Earthy 
Subebuiees  ooomionly  eaDed  Bocks;  by 
J.  Mawe.    IftnOi   5s. 

An  ElementaiT  Introduction  to  the  know- 
ledge of  Mineralogy ;  by  WilUsin  Phillips^ 
P«  L.  &  Member  of  the  Geological  Societies 
of  London  and  Cornwall ;  second  edition, 
very  modi  enlarged,  with  880  wood  cnts. 
8V0.19S.  ^ 

MISCSLLAinxa. 

Letten  of  Currsn  to  die  Her.  H.  Wes- 
ton.   Sto.  3s.6d» 

A  Defence  of  the  Churdi  and  UniTersi- 
tiss  of  Enl^hmd  against  such  injurious  ad- 
vocates as  Professor  Monk  andtheQuarb 
teriy  Be?iew  for  January,  1819;  by  Sir 
James  Edward  Smith,  M.  D*  P.  B.  8.  &c» 
Fkeadent  of  tlie  Linnoan  Sode^.  Sfo. 

The  Picture  of  the  Palais  Royal ;  dfr- 
soibing  its  Speetades,  Gaming-houBes,  Cof- 
'fee-faoniies,  Bestanrateurs,  Tabagies,  Bead- 
ing-rooms, Millinen^-sbops,  Gamesters, 
Sharpen,  Monchards,  Arti^es,  Epicures, 
Courtesans,  Pilles,  and  other  remarkable 
objects,  in  that  High  Change  of  the  Pa- 
shionable  Dissipaition  and  Vice  of  Paris.— 
With  Characteristic  Sketches  and  Anecdotes 
of  its  ficquoiten  and  Inhabitants.  ISmo. 
5s.  6d. 

Sitty  curitaus  and  Authentic  Narratires 
and  Anecdotes  re^^eiing  Extraordinary 
Charaeten ;  illustrative  of  the  tendency  <■ 
Credulity  and  Panaticism ;  exemplifying  the 
unperfeetioDs  of  Circumstantial  BVidenoe ; 
and  recording  stngular  instances  of  volun- 
tary human  sufiering ;  and  interestinff  oc- 
currences ;  by  John  Cecil,  Esq.  PooJscap 
Svo.  6s. 


A  Practical  Treatiae  on  the  Instroctioa 
■ad  amusemeot  of  the  Blind ;  calculated 
to  nromote  their  personal  happiness,  and 
ensile  them  to  .employ  themsdves  with 
profit  and  advantage;  by  Dr  GuiUie.  8vou  8s. 

The  History  of  Gog  and  Magog,  the 
Champions  of  London ;  oontauiing  an  Ac- 
count of  the  Qrig^  oft  many  Thinga  rehrtive 
to  the  City;  a  tale  i  by  Bobm  Goodfdkiw. 
18m&  is.andls.6d. 

An  Expianatkm  of  Captain  Sabine's  Be- 
mariu  on  the  late  Voyage  of  Discovtiy  to 
Baffin's  Bay;  by  C^tatn  J.  Boss,  B. N. 
8s.  6d. 

The  Entomologist's  useful  Compendium ; 
by  George  Samouelle.    Crown  8vou  £l.  Is. 

Memoirs  of  the  Embassy  of  tfie  Manhal 
do  Bassompierre  to  the  Court  of  England  in 
1886,  with  Notes.  Svo.  9s.  6d. 
'^A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Making  and 
Upholdmg of  PubUc  Beads;  bf  J.  Patter- 
son.    18mo.  8s.  6d. 

A  complete  Narrative  of  the  Extrsoidi- 
nary  Case  of  Child  Stealing;  Hordey  r. 
Bennett    Royal  4ta  8s. 

A  concise  History  of  Tidies,  with  an  In- 
onify  how  fer  a  foreed  Maintenance  for  the 
Ministen  of  Religion  is  wananted  by  the 
]^xamplcs  and  Precepts  of  Jesus  Christ  end 
his  Apostles.    8vo.  Is. 

A  iHndication  of  the  Enquiry  into  Cluu 
ritabk  Abuses,  with  an  Exposure  of  the 
Minepresentatbns  of  the  Quarteriy  Review. 

8VD.  46. 

The  Boyal  and  London  Kalendar,  ooib 
reeted  to  the  I5th  May  1819.    4e.  6d. 

The  Philosophy  of  Domestic  Economy, 
as  exem|ilified  m  the  Mode  of  Warming, 
Ventilatmg,  Washing,  Drying,  and  Codc- 
iag;  byC.  Sylvester.  4ta  ^1,  lis.  6d. 
. '  A  General  Index  to  the  New  Series  of  the 
Monthly  Beview,  voL  1  to  81.  8  vids.  Svoti 
£2^  18s.  6d. 

Donovan's  Natural  History  of  Birds. 
VoLia    Boyal  8vo.  £1, 16s. 

Memoir  and  Notice  explanatory  of  a 
Chart  of  Madagascar  and  tne  North  Eaa- 
tem  Arcfaipehigo  of  Mauritius;  by  L. 
Geoffiry.    4co.  18e. 

Speech  of  Lieutenant-Geneial  Thornton 
in  tne  House  of  Commons,  on  Thunday 
the  7th  of  May,  1818,  on  his  motion  to  re^. 
peal  the  dedarations  aoainst  the  BeUefof 
Transubstantiation,  ana  asserting  the  Wor- 
ship of  the  Church  of  Rome  to  be  Idola- 


The  Litersiy  Works  of  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds;  by  J.  Parringdon,  R.  A.  Svo.  3 
vols.  £l,4s. 

The  Quarterly  Review,  No  41.    6s. 

The  Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy ; 
illustrated  throughout  by  Experiments, 
whidi  may  be  performed  without  regular 
apparatus ;  by  James  Mitchd,  M.  A.  ISmo. 

The  Quarterly  Musical  Magasine,  Part 
III.  58. 

The  Pamphleteer,  No  87.    Ss.  6d. 

Dodsley's  Annual  Register,  for  1818, 
8vo.  16s. 
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On  the  MammoChy  or  Foanl  Rlephant, 
found  in  the  ioe,  at  the  tnoatli  of  tfaie  itTor 
LauLf  m  Siboia.     Whh  a  Lidiognpliic 
plate  of  tliaikeleton.  4to.  2s.  6d« 
irovELB. 

The  PleafORsof  Want;  or»  In  Love  and 
not  in  Lore,  3  vols  12nia 

Angustiu  and  Adeline,  or  the  Monk  of 
St  Benardine ;  by  Min  C.  D.  Haync8»  4 
vob.    ^1. 

Elvington;  by  Mn  Nathan,  3  toIb. 
£1,11. 

Zeal  and  Experience,  2  vob  ISmo. 

The  Sisters  of  St  Gothaid ;  a  Tale ;  by 
Elizabeth  Cullen  Brown,  2  toIb  12mow 
10s.  6d. 

Fonnan ;  a  Tale ;  3  vols  12ma    ISs. 

POETRY. 

Mazeppa;  by  Lord  Byron,  8vo.   5s.  6d. 

Loid  Byron's  Works,  3  toIsSvo.  £2,  Ss. 

Ode  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and 
other  Poems ;  by  R.  C.  Dallas. 

The  Lament  of  Napdlioon,  Minlaoed 
Lore,  and  other  Poems;  by  S.  R.  Jackson ; 
3s.  6d. 

The  Ocean  Cavern;  a  Tale  of  the  Tonga 
Isles ;  in  three  cantos,  8va    4e.  6d. 

The  Arab ;  a  Tale ;  8va    4e.  6d. 

The  Exhibition ;  a  Poem ;  by  a  Painter. 

The  Wrongs  of  Man ;  a  Satire ;  with 
Notes ;  by  Howard  Fish,  Svo. 

More  Broad  Grins,  or  Mirth  venus  Me- 
lanbhoihr,  foolscap.    4s.  6d. 

The  Waggoner;  a  Poem ;  to  which  are 
added,  Sonnets,  by  William  Wordsworth, 
8vo.    4«.6d. 

The  Counterfeit  Saints,  or  Female  Fana- 
ticism, in  two  cantos ;  with  other  Poems ; 
by  C.  Swan,  royal  12mo.    8s. 

London,  or  the  Triumph  of  Quackery ; 
a  Satuical  Poem,  8vo.    3s. 

Verses  ftorn  Glenarvon ;  to  which  is  pr^ 
fixed  the  Original  Introduction,  12ma 
6b,66L 

The  Vestriad ;  a  Poem ;  by  Hans  Busk, 
Esq.  author  of  The  Banquet,  The  Dessert, 
&C.  &c  Svow     128. 

The  New  Tory  Guide,  8vo.    7s.  6d. 

London  ;  a  Satire,  in  imitation  of  Ju- 
venal, 12mo.    Is. 

The  Age  of  Intellect ;  or.  Clerical  Show- 
folk  and  Wonderful  Layfolk.  A  Series  of 
Poetical  Epistles  between  Bob  Blazon,  in 
4own,  and  Jack  Jingle,  in  the  country. 
Dedicated  to  the  Pair  Circassian.  With  an 
Introduction  and  Notes,  Critical,  Ethical, 
Satirical,  Physiological,  Physical,  Cranio- 
logical,  and  Astrological ;  by  Pxands  Moore, 
Physician,  author  of  the  celebrated  work, 
entitled  **  Vox  SteUarum ;  or,  a  Loyal  Al- 
manack ;*'  foolscap  8vo.    6s. 

POLfTICfl. 

Report  of  the  Secret  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  the  Banks  resuming 
Cash  Payments ;  with  Minutes  of  Evi- 
dence,  8vo.    Ts. 

Sermons  to  Asses  and  to  Doctors  in.  Di- 
vinity, with  New  Sermons  to  Asses,  and 
Leoturss  to  Lords  Spiritual ;  to  which  ace 


CJtiae 


added.  Sermons  to  fifinitlfia  of  State  |  by 
the  late  Rev.  James  Murray  of  NewcaiOe  t 
with  an  Origfaial  Sketch  of  the  AuAor^a 
Life,  Svo.    8s.* 

Radical  Reform,  Restontkm  of  Usoiped 
Rights;  by  Geoige  Ensor.   7s. 

A  Remdnstranoe,  addressed  to  the  AoAor 
of  Two  Letters  to  the  Ria^t  HooonraUe 
Robert  Ped,  on  the  Condition  of  the  Poor, 
Svo.    2s.  6d. 

Hardcastle*s  Letters  on  the  Bank  Rcstiic- 
tkm,  Sva    6s. 

Observations  on  die  Poor  Laws;  by 
James  Macphail,  Svo.    2s. 

Reply  to  Lord  Erskine;  by  an  Eleefeor 
of  Westminster,  Sva    Is.  6cL 

A  Letter  to  the  People  of  England,  on  the 
subject  of  Constitutional  Rcfonn;  by  Gne- 
dius,  Svow    Is.  6d. 

Thoughts  on  the  Funding  and  Paper  Sjr>- 
tem,  and  egpeaaXLj  the  Bank  Restrictun 
and  Resumption  or  Cash  Payments,  aseon- 
nected  with  the  National  Distress :  with  R^ 
marks  on  Ae  Observations  of  Mr  Preslon, 
and  Sir  John  Sinclair;  addressed  to  the 
Landed  Interest ;  by  N.  J.  Denison,  Esq* 
Svo.    3b.  6d. 

The  Oppressed  Labourers,  the  Means  of 
their  Relief,  as  well  as  the  Reduction  of 
their  Number,  and  of  the  Poor  Rates,  8vo. 
Is.  6d. 

Proceedings  in  Parga,  and  the  Jonian 
Islands,  witn  a  Series  of  Conespondence, 
and  other  Justificatory  Documents,  8vo.  7sl 

The  Speech  of  Viscount  Nonnanby,  on 
the  Catholic  Petition,  Svo.    Is. 

An  Essay  on  Money ;  by  C.  R.  Prinsep^ 
Svo.    5s. 

Speech  of  the  Rig^it  Hon.  Robert  PedU 
on  the  Roman  Cath(£c  Petition,  8vo.  2s.  6d* 

A  Comparative  Statement  of  the  Efiects 
which  a  Continuanoe  and  Removal  of  the 
Restriction  upon  Cash  Payments  are  calcu- 
lated to  produce ;  by  R.  Torxens,  Svo.    3b. 

On  the  Practicability  of  Ae  Resumption 
of  Cash  Payments ;  I7  Sir  W.  Congreve, 
Sva    2s. 

Prindj^les  and  Practioes  of  pretended  Re- 
formers, m  Church  and  State ;  by  A.  Ken- 
nedy, D.D.  Svo.    10s.  6d. 

THEOLOOT. 

Nautical  Essays ;  or  a  Spiritual  View  of 
the  Ocean  and  Maritime  AfllaiB;  by  the 
author  of  the  Retrospect,  &c.  &c.  12nMW 

An  Historical  and  Critical  Inquiry  into 
the  Inteipretation  of  the  Hebrew  Scris^ures, 
with  Remarks  on  Mr  Bellamy's  New  Trans- 
lation ;  by  J.  W.  Whittaker,  M.  A.  Svo.  9s. 

Christian  Missions,  an  enlightened  spedea 
of  Charity ;  by  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Wilks,  Sva 
2s.  6d. 

8criptuffe?^Costume ;  by  R.  Satdiwdl, 
imperial  4to.     £S,  5s. 

The  Foreknowledge  of  God  suggested  by 
passages  in  Dr  Adam  Clarke's  Commentary 
on  the  New  Testament ;  by  Gill  Timmins. 
28. 6d. 

A  Review  of  a  Work  entitled  Remarks 
on   Scepticism,   by  the  Rev.  J.  RcnneU, 


1619.:] 
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A.M.  Viev  of  Xeniliiglon*  and  CluMaii 
Advooite  in  the  Unhmntj  of  Combridge» 
Ac;  bj  D.  Wylke  Edwiiisfoid,  Etq.  of 
Caenmnthatthiifr    £& 

Leotoitt  on  the  Book  of  Jonah,  dengned 
diieflT  for  the  use  of  Sttmen ;  to  which  are 
added*  Two  Difcoones  to  Seamen*  with 
•ome  Pnyen  and  Hymns,  to  be  nied  at 
jeat  1^6.  YomgfBvo.    6e. 

New  TianiUtion  of  the  Holy  Bible,  con- 
tainiiv  thto  Old  and  New  Tettaments,  Part 
II.4tow    16t. 

Vaiioas  Views  of  Death,  for  iUustmting 
the  Wisdom  and  Bcneyolence  of  the  Divine 
AdministimtMii;  by  the  Rer.  T.  Wataon, 
Hvo.    6s. 

Sermons  extracted  ftom  the  Lectures  of 
Bishop  Porteous,  and  intended  for  the  use 
of  Ae  Younger  Cleigy,  and  for  Families ; 
bj  Thomas  Baker,  M.  A.    98. 

Blementaiy  Discourses,  or  Sermons  ad- 
dressed to  Childten ;  by  John  Border, 
M.A.  12mo.    4ik 

Sermons  on  Faith,  Doctrines,  and  Public 
Duties;  by  the  Very  Bev.  William  Vin- 
cent,  D.  D.     lOs.  6d. 

Piopaguda,  beixig  an  Abstract  of  the 
Designs  and  Proceedings  of  the  incorporated 
jSociety  for  promoting  3ie  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Ptots:  by  a  Member  of  the  Society,  8va 
4s.  6d. 

Christian  Morality  Indi^ensable ;  by 
the  Her.  Thomas  Scott,  Svo.    7s. 

The  Bqrtist*s  Sdf-ConTicted,  by  the  Rer. 
W.  Anderson  of  Dunstable,  in  his  remarks 
on  the  Editor  of  Calmet;  by  the  Editor  of 
Cahnet*8  Dictionary  of  the  Holy  Bible.   2s. 

Defences  of  the  Statements  adduced  in 
the  Facts  and  Evidences  on'  the  subject  of 
Baptism ;  by  the  Editor  of  Cahnet^s  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Holy  Bible,  second  editidi. 
48. 6d. 

Original  Sin,  Free  Will,  Grace,  Regene- 
ration, Justification,  Faith,  Good  Works, 
and  UniYersal  Redemption ;  with  an  im- 
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portant  aooount  of  the  SabM^itfqli  to  the 
Articles  fai  1604;  by  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Todd, 
M.A.F.&A.    7s. 

A  CoQoordanoe  to  the  Holy  Bible;  to 
whidi  is  added,  a  Geognqihical  Index,  with 
the  Calendar  and  Table  of  Lessons;  by 
James  W.  Bellamy,  M.  A. 

The  Reviral  of  Popery;  by  William 
Blur,  Esq.  M.A.  Svo.    7s.  6d. 

The  Bampton  Lecturer  llcprofed;  by 
Thomas  Belsiiam,  8?o.    6s. 

Blood  not  Retioired,  or  the  Clergyman's 
Private  Appeal  to  the  Undentanding  of  hie 
Hearers ;  by  B.  T.  Vaog^,  Svo.    7s, 

TOPOOMAFHT. 

The  Cambridge  Unitenity  Calendar,  for 
the  Year  1819,  fodbc^i.    ^6d. 

Picturesque  Views  of  the  Antiquities  of 
P<^;  by  Thomas  AUason,  nnal  folios 
£3,108. 

Wi]d*s  nhistration  of  the  Aidiiteetnre 
and  Sculpture  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of 
Lincoln,  4to.    JCS,  Ss. 

The  History  of  the  ancient  Town  and 
Borongl^  of  Usbridse,  containing  copies  of 
interesting  puUie  documents,  and  a  parti* 
eular  account  of  all  cbvitable  donations, 
left  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  ;  with  pbtes, 
and  an  appendix ;  by  George  Bedford, 
A.  M.  and  Thomas  Huny  Riches,  Stol 

Neale's  IllustrBted  History  of  Westmin. 
ster  Abbey,  No  VIL 

Grand  Junction  Navigation;  being  a 
Fortnight*s  Tour  along  the  course  of  that 
stream,  with  Topographical  Descripttons, 
&C.  No  I.    Ss.  6a. ;  or  ooloured,  As. 

V0TAOE8  AKD  TRAVZL8. 

Travels  in  various  Countries  of  the  East, 
more  particularly  Persia;  by  Sir  W.  G. 
Ousley,  Knight,  4to,  VoL  L    £3:13:6. 

Journal  a  New  Voyages  and  Travels, 
No  in.    Ss. 

A  History  of  North-Eastem  Voyages  of 
Discovery;  by  Capt.  J.  Bumey,  F.R.& 
Svo.    I8s.6d. 


EDINBURGH. 


The  Edinburgh  Christian  Instructor, 
No  CVIL  for  Jnne  1819.    Is.  6d. 

The  Edinburgh  Monthly  Review,  Now 
VIL    28.6d. 

The  Edinburgh  Review,  or  Critical 
Journal,  No  LXII.  Svo.    6s. 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Astronomy, 
or  an  Easy  Introouction  to  a  Knowledge  of 
the  Heavens ;  intended  for  the  use  of  uiose 
who  are  not  much  conversant  widi  mathe- 
matioBl  studies ;  by  the  Reverend  Andrew 
Mylne,  A.M.  J^Cnister  of  Dollar,  dec.  &c 
Svo,  wHh  5  plates.    98. 

Robin  Hood ;  a  tale  of  the  olden  time, 
2  vids  12mo.    128. 

Orazione  di  Un  Itafiano  Intomo  alle  Cose 
d'ltalia  al  Congrese  di  Aqnisgrana.    2s. 

The  Lay  of  Aginoourt,  with  other  Poems, 
12ma    6*. 

Strictures  on  the  Case  of  Mr  John  McDo- 


nald, Minister  at  Urquhart,  before  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  1818 ;  by  Alexander  Kerr, 
Minister  of  the  Gospel,  CambusUng.    3d. 

The  Scripture  Monitor ;  or  Short  Medi- 
tations on  Various  Passages  of  Scripture  for 
every  day  in  die  year ;  by  John  Cnig,  Mi- 
nister of  the  Goroel,  Avon  Bridge,  12moi 
48. 6d. 

Historical  Dissertations  on  the  Law  and 
Practice  ci  Great  Britain,  and  particularly 
of  Scotland,  with  regard  to  die  Poor ;  by 
the  Rev.  Robert  Bums,  one  of  the  ministers 
of  Paisley,  second  edition,  Svo.    128. 

Litenry  and  Statistical  Magazine,  No  X. 
2ft.  6d. 

No  I.  of  Mr  Stewart*s  Hortus  Cryptoga- 
monicus  Edinensis;  being  a  collection  of 
die  Ctyplogamic  Phnts  indigenous  to  Scot- 
land. 


S«4 

Aimabdr  fleodaiid  fiNin  10^  to  1871 1 
to  whidi  an  added.  Tracts  idatife  to  the 
Hittaiy  and  Antiquitiei  of  Scodaad ;  by 
Sir  David  Dalrjrmpke  of  HaOoB,  Bait  diiid 
edttioD,  2  vola  Bnk    £l :  11 : 6. 

Seidell's  Table  Talk:  aiiewediliob,widi 
an  original  PrefiMs,  and  Notes,  ISma    5b. 

The  Edinbinrii  G«Eettocr,  or  Geographi- 
cal Dictiooaiy,  VoL  III.  Part  IL  Sto.    Ok 

Bibliodieca  Britannica ;  or  a  Gcnend  In- 
dex to  the  Utemtiire  of  Great  Britain  and 
Irebnd,  ancient  and  modem  |  with  aicfa 
Ibieign  woria  as  have  been  trandated  into 
Eng^f  or  printed  fai  the  Britiflfa  dooiin- 
ioBs;  by  Robert  Watt,  M.D.  VoL  L  Part 
I.4to.    £l.  Is. 

Episdes  of  the  Anostle  Paul,  translated 
from  the  Greek,  and  arranged  in  the  order 
in  which  they  were  probably  written  $  Part 
First,  consisting  of  those  which  were  writ- 
ten before  his  first  imprisonment  at  Rome; 
with  explanatory  notei,  Svo.    10s.  6d. 

An  Account  of  the  Kingdom  of  Nepanl, 
and  of  the  Territories  annexed  to  this  Do- 
minion by  the  House  of  Goridia ;  by  Fran* 
OS  Hsoiflton  (ftirmeriy  Buchanan,)  M.D. 
F.R.S.    4to,  81.8s. 

State  of  Rci]f^oua  instmotton  in  Sco^ 
land ;  a  Sermon  preached  at  die  opening  of 
Ae  AsBodate  Synod  in  POrtsbmghMeetmg- 
Hone,  Bdinbnri^,  on  Tuesday,  97di  Apnl 
1S19;  by  John  Brown,  BGnister  of  the 
Gospel,  Biggar,  Sm.    Is.  6d. 

Discourses  iUustxative  of  die  Designs  of 
Chrittianity,  and  of  sooie  parts  of  its  Bti- 
dence ;  by  Danid  Dewar,  LL.D.  PmfesMr 
of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  Unifcisi^  and 
Kiiig*s  College  of  Aberdeen. 

A  Memoir  concerning  the  Origin  and 
IrogiesB  of  me  Reform  piopoeed  m  1788, 
in  me  internal  goremment  of  the  Royal 
Bursfas  of  Scotland ;  with  the  Bill  prepared 
by  &e  Connnittee  i^ypointed  by  the  Burw 
gesses,  whicfa  was  twice  r«d  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  m  1788,  and  in  1769;  like- 
wise an  illnstratioa  of  theprinc^lesofthat 
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Bill;  1^  Archibald  Fletdier»  Esq.  Advo- 
cate. To  whkh  is  added,  the  Substance  of 
the  Reports  of  Spedfic  Grievances  trananiu 
ted  by  the  Bumnes  to  the  Committee  of 
Convention  at  Edinburgh,  and  several  other 
papers  on  the  subject  of  BiD|rii  Refinra* 
Svou  18b.— Only  150  copies  have  been 
printed. 

Smnlement  to  the  last  edhion  of  AngOB^ 
Engttu  Grammar,  ISmo.    8s. 

Familiar  Questions  for  Ae  Instmelion 
and  Amusement  of  Young  Persons,  new 
edition,  greatly  enlarged;    M. 

The  AsBembly*s  Catediism  Shnplified.  Sd. 

Tales  of  My  Landhwd  I  third  aeries,  coo- 
taining  *'  The  Bride  of  LammcBnoor,*'  and 
X  A  Legend  of  Montrose,"  4  vnb  18mo. 

Herfasrinm  Edinenae;  or  Dried  Sped- 
mens  of  Indigeneus  Plaiits  growing  wOd, 
chiefly  in  tlie  vidnity  of  Bdmbur|^,  and. 
tile  district  adjaeent;  ooOected  by  Jamea 
Robinson  Scott,  F.L.S.  M.W.8.  Senkv 
President  of  the  Royal  Mediesl  Society  of 
Edinburgh,  Lecturer  on  Botany,  and  Snr- 
Rojnid  Navy ;  and  William  Jameson, 


A  newly  Invented  Geggranhical  Game  of 
England  and  Wales,  brought  forward  far 
die  amusem  At  and  inetruetkm  of  YouA, 
played  on  the  same  principle  as  a  cnmrnosi 
paoE  of  cards,  with  directions  for  playing 
the  ^flbrcnt  sames;  bj  Mrs  Robert  LairC 


Paidef.  TheeetoonsBlsof58cards,  eaA 
of  which  is  eoridied  with  a  beantilbl  en- 
graving, emblematical  of  the  most  promi- 
nent foatun  of  trade  or  manufoctun  in  each 
country.  Itiey  aio  literally  a  dissactfd  maob 
The  game  begms  widi  NoidiumberlBnav 
and  goea  on  progreedvely  to  Cornwall 
The  engravings  are  ro  fine,  diat  they  may 
be  used  as  exedlent  esnies  in  drawing ;  in 
dwrt,  an  wlio  have  baa  an  opportunity  to 
eausmiiie  diem  have  admowledaed,  that  imk 
thinghasas  yet  i^ipeared  in  wfakfa  dto  im- 


provement and  I 
mneh  blended.    7s. 


;  of  jranth  are  so 


New  Fomgm  Wodu,  imported  iy  Tnaittd  and  Wuriz^  SahoSqMony  Lominu 


Comte  de  Forbiii,  Voyage  dans  le  Le- 
vant, fofio,  with  81  owravingk    £16»  Ifis. 

Casti,  ki  AirimanT  Padans,  tad.  en  vero 
Fran^ais ;  par  Maiechal,  8  vols  8vo.    £1. 

Dmu,  Histoire  de  la  Rcpubliqne  de  Vo. 
nise,  7  vols  8vo^    £5. 

D'Aginoourt,  Hisloae  de  1*  Art  par  ks 
Monuments,  Livxsison  81,  fi^  8e.  p^aer 
vcfin.    £4 

Florence  Macarthy,  Nonvdle  Irlandaise 
de  La^  Mo^^an;  tradoite  fid^lanent  de 
PAiljg^aM,  avec  des  Notes  par  Paiisot,  4  vole 
ISmo,  svec  portrait.    18s. 

LcBur,  Annuaire  Historiqne,  ou  HistQin 
Pofitiqne  et  Lileraire  de  PAnni  1818,  gros 
voL8vo.    Ifis. 

Le  rhfisliamnnf  de  Montaigne,  ou  Pen- 


sees  de  Oe  grand  hflmms  snr  la  relkion,  Svol 
18e. 

CdUricr,  Dieoours  FamiHers  d*un  Paa- 
teur  de  Csmpagne,  Geneve,  Svow    8s.  fid. 

dviqnede  Gastiiie,  Histoire  de  la  R^ 
publique  d*Haid  on  Saint  Domaga^  Pes- 
davage,etks  colons,  Svo.    fis. 

D*  Avrigni,  Jeanne  d*Arc  a  Ronen,  tra- 
gedie  en  6  ads,  en  vcB^  8va    5e» 

La  Msjor  Autriducn,  ou  Use  AunfeMi- 
fitaire,  8  rob  18mo.    8s. 

L*Rnfont  du  Boukvaid,  on  Mteoiies  de 
la  ComtcBBe  de  TourviDe,  8  rob  ISmOb  8s. 

Gooffioy,  Cours  do  Utteratmo  Drama- 
tique,  on  Recoed ;  par  ordn  des  mati«^ies 
de  ks  FcmUelons,  tom.  1  et  8»  8v«. 
£L 


i8i».;] 
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COMMERCIAL  REPORT.— Jiim  11,  1819. 


Si^ar.  Tbe  demand  fbr  both  Miuoomdoes  and  leflned  has  of  late  oanddcraUy  ie> 
mtdt  which,  in  the  fonner,  may  be  attribated  to  the  anival  of  the  new  Si^ait  it 
the  market,  iHiidi  rait  poicfaaaers  better  than  the  old ;  and  m  the  latter,  to  the  epring 
diipments  for  ezpoits.  The  prioee,  however^  may  be  itated  as  being  without  any  ma- 
^al  altenUion.  The  accounts  from  the  colonies  are  fiiToiHahle,  as  to  the  state  of  the 
weather,  fbr  taking  off  the  orofiB,  which  are  expected  to  be  finished  early ;  and  avenge 
crops  are  eqwcted.  The  quanti^  of  Sugar  on  hand  is  more  considenble  than  would  have 
been  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  severe  oonmieicial  difficulties  of  the  eountiy ;  but  never. 
tfadess,  the  quanti^  is  not  rtry  great,  and  the  pcobabilitjr  is,  that  Sugpr  will  advance. 
MolsBnrs  areneavy,  and  on  the  decline. — Cqffke.  This  article  has  fluctuated  greatly,  and 
prices  are  veiy  unsteady.  GenenJly  speaking,  the  price  has  declined,  and  that  oonsi* 
doiddy.  Some  days  ago  the  deo^id  was  considerable  and  lively ;  but  owing  to  duller 
accounts  from  the  Contmental  mAets,  the  demand  has  become  lees  brisk.  It  is  almost 
impossihle  to  calculate,  with  any  degree  of  correctness,  the  future  promects  in  the  Coifte 
warkfts.  Every  thing  depends  mxm  the  situation  and  means  possosed  by  the  Continen- 
tal nations,  to  make  £em  come  forward  to  make  purchases— Coltow.  The  preesure  of 
die  thnes,  and  the  great  stagnation  in  buoness,  still  keeps  the  Cotton  market  depressed. 
Several  arrivals  also,  with  Uffge  caigees,  have,  within  these  few  days,  taken  place,  sod 
many  mote  are  enccted.  Prices  have  ghren  way  m  America,  and  Aev  must,  on  some 
lands,  give  way  still  further.  The  miantity  imported  fbr  the  five  months  of  this  year,  endhiff 
tiie  1st  June,  amount  to  Sl5,472  ba^  which  is  more  than  what  was  at  the  same  period 
last  vear.  The  prices  now,  however,  csnnot  be  enected  to  fiJl  lower  fOLoepi  in  one  <ir 
two  kmds.  Much  has,  however,  been  forced  into  the  market,  on  any  terms,  owing  to  the 
pressure  upon  this  branch  of  our  trade  in  particular,  and  on  all  the  trade  of  the  country  in 
generJ.    This  is  not  likely,  however,  to  be  much  hn^  the  case,  nor  to  any  extent. 

It  would  be  altogether  unnecesHuy  to  take  up  the  tune  of  our  readers  to  Wjptaiy  parti- 
cularly the  state  of  the  market  for  other  articles  of  commerce.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  in 
every  one  there  is  a  complete  etagnation,  and  prices  nominal,  or  on  thededine.  Thegreal 
questkm,  however,  of  the  resumption  of  cash-payments,  and  the  loan  and  extent  thereof 
fm  the  year  being  new  set  to  rest,  and  we  thmk  in  a  favourable  manner  fbr  the  interests 
(tf  the  country,  imd  now  that  the  great  glut  of  goods  in  various  markets  are  beginning  to 
grow  less,  we  may  confidently  antidpote  a  general  revival  of  trade  all  over  the  country* 
which  is  at  present,  and  may  yet  continue  for  a  little  while  longer,  in  a  gloomy  and  de- 
pressed state.  Funded  property,  which  had  declined  neatly,  is  again  on  the  advance, 
writfa  every  i^ypeaianoe  of  improvement.  We  trust,  by  the  time  our  next  Number  appears, 
we  shidl  be  able  to  report  more  fovourably  of  the  commerrial  interests  and  prospects  of  the 
oonntiy* 


Weekly  Price  qfStoeki,  frtm  UhlolM  May  1819. 
4di.  11th.  18th. 


Bank  stock, ■ 

S  per  cent,  reduced, 
3  percent,  consols, 
4percent.consols» 

5  per  cent,  navy  ann 

Imperial  3  per  cent.  ann. 


>bonds^. 


Exchequer  bills,  2d.  p^d^ 

Consolg  for  ace 

American  3  per  cent.*^ 

'  newlaan,6p.c.« 

Freodi  5  pev  cents*  .».«»«»«>*■ 


251    ^51] 
Tli      1 
72|    72 

104} 


90 
105 


249    247 
71|    J 
72    72 
90, 


218    219 
28    SOpr. 
9    11  pr. 

71i  72 


26  28  pr. 
6    7pr. 
72i  711 


237    2381 
70}  71 


218 
29  30pr. 
9    7  pr. 
Tllljfi 


67 


25th. 


212      214 

661651 

67|  661     . 

83|  794 
1011  ^i 

206      205 
5  pr.  10  dis. 
2  7dis. 
67{  58 


960 


Regk^dr.'-'^ComHereid  lUptlSrt. 


CJdwj 


Couru  of  Ex^HMge^  June  A,  Amstetdam,  11 :  13  :  2  (J.  Anfweip,  11 1 16.  Ex. 
Hambuighf  35 : 8 :  21  U.  Fiuikfort,  144i  Ex.  Paiu,  25 :  15 :  2  U.  Bouideaux,  25 :  15. 
Madrid,  361  effect  Cadiz,  37  efiecL  Gibxaltar,  33.  Leghorn,  5a  Genoa,  45}.  Malta, 
50.  NaplM,  40.  Palemio,  120  par  oz.  Oporto,  54te  Rio  Jandxo,  611.  I>ablin,  131. 
Cock,  14.    Agio  of  the  Bank  of  Holland,— . 

PricetqfCSoldandSUver.per  02.— FortugaLgold,  in  coin,  iCO  :  0 :  a  FonigngoU, 
lnba»,£0:0:a  New  doubloons,  Jt'O  :0:0.  New  doDan,  5e.  Old.  SOyer.inban, 
5a.21d. 


PRICES  CURR£NT....JIfay  29.— Lofiioft,  Jwie  4, 1819i 


lb. 


SUGAR.  Muifc  _^ 

B.  P.  Dry  Brown,  .  cwt 
Mid.  good,  and  fine  mid. 
Fine  and  very  fine,    .   • 

Refined.  Doab.  Loavei,    . 
Powder  ditto.       *       • 
Single  ditto.       ..     • 
Small  Lumps       •       • 
Large  ditto. 
Cruabed  Lumps,    . 

MOLASSES,  British,    cwt 

COFFEE,  Jamaica   .    cwt. 
Ord.  good,  and  fine  onL 
Mid.  good,  and  fine  mid. 

Dnteh,  Triage  Mid  very  ord. 
Ord.  good,  and  toe  ord- 
MUL  good,  and  fine  mid. 

PIMENTO(in  Bond) 
SPIRITS,      ,^^  „ 

Jam.  Rum.  16  a  P.  gaU 

Brandy, 

Geneva.       . 

Aqua,       .... 
WINES. 

Claret,  1st  Growths,  hhd. 

Portugal  Red.  pipe. 

Spaniai  White,  butt 

TenerURs*  pipc. 

Madeira,       •       • 
LOGWOOD,  Jam. 

Honduras, 

Campeachy,       . 
FUSTIC.  Jamaica, 

INDIGO,  Caraccas  ifaie,  lb. 
TIMBER.  Amer.  Pine,  foot 

Ditto  Oak.       .        . 

Christiansand  (dut  paid) 

Honduras  Mahogany 

St  Domingo,  ditto 

TAR,  AmericMi,       .     brl. 

Archangel,         .       • 
PITCH,  Foreign,    .     cwt 

TALLOW.  Rus.  YeL  Cand. 

Home  Melted,       . 
HEMP,  Rig»  Rhtaie,     ton 

Petenboigh  Clean,      . 
FLAX, 

RjgaThiei.  &  DniJ.  Rak. 

Dutdi,       ... 

Irish,       .       •       • 

MATS,Aicbangel,    .    100. 

BRISTLES, 
Petenbuigh  Firsts,     cwt 

ASHES,  Petersu  Peaxl,    . 

Montreal  ditto. 

Pot,       .       . 
OIL,  Whale,       .      .  tun 

Cod,       .       . 
TOBACCO,  Viigin.  fine,  lb. 


Inferior. 
COTTONS,  Bowed  Geoig. 
Sea  Island,  fine. 

Good,    . 

Mlddlhur,      . 
Dcmeranand  Bcrtaice, 
West  India,    . 
Peraambuoo, 
Mannham^ . 


LEITH. 
68     to    '— 


'6 
88 
HO 
118 
114 
101 
98 
56 
34 

95 
lU 

85 

95 
112 

90 


84 
96 
150 
lf4: 
119 
115 
1107 
64 
6  36 

110 
125 
90 
liO 
122 
100 


3sl0d   4sOd 
5     6     5    9 
3    4     9    6 
7    0     7    2 


3ii  7d     3<8d 


64 
54 
55 
35 

70 

£8  — 

9  — 

9  — 
9 

11 

9s  6d  lis  6d 

8    4  2    6 


10 


21 


130 
55 

60 


15  0     16  0 


40 


42 


54  55 

40  42 

35  — 

87(p.hrL) 

8        s; 

7  8 


GLASGOW. 
62  to  63 
69  82 


30 


32 


U 


7    0   7    7 

7  10    7  15 

8  10    9    0 


8    6    9    6 


0  10    1    8 
12    3    0 


49 
40 
35 

10 

?* 

1  0 

2  4 
2    2 

1  10 
1  3 
i  0 
1  7 
1    5 


"n 


LIVERPOOL. 

58    to      66 
67  84 

85  91 


116  120 

116  122 

105  112 

34  — 


Uncertain. 


65 
78 

130 
94 

101 
93 
98 
86 
30 

88 
98 
75 
95 
105 
90 
7i 


3t  Od  4s  Od 

3  10  5    6 

210  3    0 

15    6  — 

£35  65  0 

54  60  0 

30  65  0 

25  38  0 


6    6 

6  10 

7  10 

7  10 
10  10 

8  0 
2    6 


r4 


6  15 

8  10 
11  0 
8  9 
S    8 


50 

715 

8  0  — 

9  0  9  9 
11  11  12  0 
14  0  14  10 
lUs  Od  — 


14    6  16    6 

16    6  17    6 


48 


46 
38 
36 
38 

0  4i 

oir 

2  3 

2  0 

1  2 
1  2^ 


1    Si 


^o_i 


LONDON, 
to     62 
72 


84 
148 
115 
115 

97 
107 

88 

31 

95 
126 

95 
104 
124 

93 
8 


63    0 
0    0 


1    4 

1  10 


1    3 
1    6 

20 

16 


10   0       -. 
60    0       — 


£60    0 
45    0 


75    0 

70 


£4    3     i  10 


13  10        — 


38 

52 

41 

33 

38 

0s7d 

0 


0    8 


1 
1    9 


1  4 

1  1 

1  7 

1  5 


1 
2    6' 


1  7 

t  4 

1  9 

1  6 


DUT,IES. 
}     £1  10  0  : 


0    7   «i 


i     0  0  71 
0  0  9j 


0  8  » 
/B.S.\  0  17  03 
\F.S./        0  17  lljj 


/B.S.\?H3  18 
VF.S./B148    4 

/B.S.1?  95  11 
"[f.S.JB  98  16 

fas.i 

\F.S.| 


} 


96  IS 
89  16 

0  9 

1  4 

0  0 
0  2 
0    5 

3  16    0 
8  14    2 


/B.S.\^  I    1    4A 

\F.S./5  1    «  "1 

••  ^      » 

/B.S.\5  1    8    4J 

\F.S./.'=^  1  10    1 

•  0    3    2 

/&S.\9  0    9    li 

\F.S./?  0  10    Oj 


|F.S./r    0    0    736 


BS.) 
.F.S./ 
^B.S.1 
,F.S.J 

B.S.1 
T.S.J 


0 
0 

13    9 

1  4  Hi 

0  3    6l 

0  3  lU 

0  4    ffi 

0  6     ) 

0  17 


J 


as. 

F.S. 


1 
^08 

S  017 
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Alphabetical  List  or  Evolish  BAirKBUprcissy  aiiiioiiiieed  between  the  let  and 
Sltt  May  I819»  extiact«d  fiom  the  London  Gasette. 

AppkyMd,  J.  Hun,  briekkyer  Kate.  R.  CunaiD.n«d.  md  W.  H.  Caih,  New 

AmOat^  J.  AklMiieite'itreet.  eoriMicidar  UntoMtrcet.  Uttie  MoortekU.  moduiita 

AfikaGmm,  L.  and  R.  Camomile^tiwC,  oU-mcr-     LiadMj,  W.  J.  W.  and  A.  Hewer,  Bath.  tOkrwa 

eeta 
KentaiaUkr  Lowe,  O.  MandMiler.nMRhaBt  . 

and  P.  C.  S.  RouMeau,  CIty-xoad,     Langrton,  R.  am,  Mancbestar,  flottoD<4neRhanti  * 
Lever,  J.  Adibv  de  la  Zoiicb,  draper 
Lowe,  G.  and  B.  Colien,  Manrhfater,  : 


CIty-xoad, 

Bourne,  S»  Ledc«  Iraonongef 
Brooke,  G.  Loekwood,  Yorkilkin^  woollen-manu- 
lactiixer 
,  J.  Poole,  fhocmaker 

,  8.  and  J.  Roberti,  Stlvcr-itneC,  Wood- 


BUadifoid.  R.«Little  TowerJiiU, «. 
Baaham,  C  Norwich,  ooadHnaker 


Bromley,  J.  Jutt.  Staflbrd,  shoeinaker 
BaHL  T.  Flome  Sdwood,  woobtapler 
Brown,  R.  and  G.  H.  Hazria,  Botdpb>]aae,  whole- 

nle  ifonmoRgert 
Bevia,  T.  Osfocd^trect,  eoadi-maker 
Bartow,  J.  BoMoo.  dr^niit 
Blake.  T.  Cowca,  teewar 
ffiiTw.  Briitol,  teokcr 
BoMdaworth,  J.  and  J.  Bealey,  Blackbum.  oottoo- 


x>we,  G.  and 
nunwtuteia 

Lavell,  J.  York-wharf,  Lambeth,  atone-merdiant 
Laoaden,  J.  NorthamptotMouareb  vkCiiaUv 
Lewii,  J.  Mfaidnft'lane,  menaiant 
Langton,  R.  London,  merehaot 
Maiuiiitt,  W.  Briitol.  dealer 
MaUinMm,  D.  and  T.  Lepton,  Yorktbire,  dothiers 
Meadeo,  w.  Bath,  eoaeh^maker 
Montague^  D.  Wci^atieet,  West  Smithfleld,  nap 


Mo»,  B.  CbambaMtieet,  GoodmanVfleld^  watch- 


Midgley,  R.  Uaiden,  Y<nkihiie.  wonted>nuu)uflM>- 

turcf 
Martin»  M.  D.  Budli«U»  Axovle,  PtoouliUy,  jew- 


Mainforda  B>  LiTerpool,  lilvei^aBith 
NoETk,  T.  White  Hart  Yard.  Dn 

tualler 
Oct,  J.  B 
-    •         ""  Mil^Wi 


Dniry>lane^   vk> 


Cooper,  G.  Walton  on  Thames,  brewer 

Coltfn,  G.  A.  St  Swithfai's  lane,  merdiant 

Cox,  J.  St  Johnetraet,  llnenKiraper 

dunft^  R.  A.  Berwidtiipoo-Tweed,  eom-mcxcfaaat 

CvmnunA  J<  OibimMtreet,  brewer 

Dixon,  W.  Jun.  Liverpool,  wine>men:hant 

I>yer,  W.  em.  Aldenigafee-itreet,  jeweller  _..„_, .r^-^-. 

Doming,  D,  Worriey,  Lancaihlre,  innkeeper  Puzley,  J.  Aldexmanbury,  carpenter 

Dawion,  O.  and  W.  Longden.  SUver-ttreet,  Wood-     Prattington,  W.  and  A.  L.  Bewdfey,  Woroeitcc- 

street,  oolour-roanuMureia  ■hire.jrrooen 

Dickenaon,  J.  MaocheKer,  dealer  Peake,  T.  Great  CoggBiahan»  eom-&etor 

IhiA),  J.  Bioratgrove.  groeer  Parker,  W.  Bridgwater,  maltster. 

Ewbaiok,  J.'  UttleBustHane,  Cannon-street,  bottle-     Powell,  J.  and  E.  Holboni-hlll,  oU  and  coleumen 

"•'"^"    T.  jun.  Quecn-etreet,  HoxUjn,  glas*. 


Pieroe,  R.  Exeter,  ston»>mason 

Pyer,  G.  Newport,  Monmouthdiife,  shopkeeper. 


EUMt,  W.Jon.  Tunbridge  Wells,  cheesemonger 
£vans,  S.  Bristol,  vlctuaHer 
Fox,  R.  Jun.  Norwich,  ^k-merocr 
Foot,  B.  GraocchunTh-streeC  tavern-keeper 
Plrth,  M.  Cooper  Bridge,  Dewsbuiy,  Vorkshbe, 

llme-buroer 
riaotion,  P.  Berwick-steect,  Soho,  Jeweller 
Griattby,  i.  B.  Hull,  haberdasher 
Goode,  T.  Leominster,  draper 
Gottreox,  J.  kUncing-lane,  broker 
Goode,  J.  LiverpoM,  merchant 
CoMing.  J.  Colchester,  tanner 

Geoige.  &  and  R.  Webb,  Bristol, 

^ ^.  Frame.  Selwood,  Soroenetshiie,  ck)- 


GoUney,  T.  Chippenham,  dothier 
Hatek  &  BishopifatMtreet.  tovem-keeper 
HJenon.  J.  and  J.  Modey,  Ladgate-hUlp  Itaeo- 

diapen 
Holder,  E.  PoddtaBtone,  Heiefoidihife,  auetkineer 
HarUey,  C  Whitehaven,  Joiner 


Hom^,  G.  Liverpool,  brewer 
Hall,W.Hir"    '       '        • 
HanoM.a 

maker 
Hlgton,  L  and  J.  Brewer,  Broadway,  BladdHars, 


Read,  J.  and  J.  Hcllyer,  St  Blary  at  UiU^  me^ 

duints 
Riohaidaon,  T.  Kiog^treet,  SfiuHfL^  silk-wen. 

ver 
JUchards;  J..E.  C  and  J.  MaitlnVlane^  roer^ 

dianta 
Shngby,  J.OIaiMhester,  edioo-prtater 
Shepherd,  M.  Pareham,  Lancashire,  dealer  In  hope 
Smith,  E.  ToChill^troet,  chinaman 
Smith,  W.  Ne nwslkii  upgii-Tyne^  | 
Shoonidge,  C.  lUnsingUm.  diaper 
Snowden,  R.  Canterbury,  linen4lruier 
Scudamore,  0«  Manchester,  woolfan  ooni  manit- 

fiMiturer  •  ' 

Sndthson,  R.  Whalley,  Lancashire,  butter-<iKtor 
Swanxy,  J.  Austin  Fnan,  merdumt 
Thompson,  J.  Joiaeibftreet,  Southwark.  vietiialkf 
Taylor,  G.  Guildford,  liquor-merchant 
Tittensor,  C.  W.  and  J/Foster-tane,  button^enen 
Wjfwtt,  T.  St  Job^streat,  SniithlWd,  Sti«n<9oach- 


.     .  ilifilu{a&,  v£etuaUcr 
H«nohI,  D.  warren-street,  Pitaroy^aquain*  ooach- 


Harris,  H.  Bradford,  Wilts,  baker 

Hninshaw,  J.  and  J.  Swallow,  Heckmondwikc, 

YoriLshlre,  oarpet-manulbcturen 
Hfast,  A.  Beverley,  Yorkshire,  doth-manufiieturer 
Jopson,  W.  aad  C.  Wignall,  Liverpool,  taxpcntino 


Jackson,  R.  W.  Melksham,  WUtl,  grocer    ' 
Kleft,  k  W.  ▼.  Narrow-wall,  Lambefh,  ott-mer- 
chant 


Wame,  W. Gnat OueciMtveet, UnootailiUukAilds 
Wharton,  W.  and  J.  Leominster,  carricn 
WUd,  R.  Craven-street,  Strand,  taikar 
Watu,  W.  P.  Gosnort.  vklualler 
Wotheispoon,  M.  LivCTpool,  merdumt 
Wilson*  E.  Newomtle^upon-Tyne.merdiant 
Walker,  B.  West  Smithfield,  tailor 
Wood,  B.  Market  Uarborough,  hoder 
WUliams,    P.  G.   Prinoe^tzeet,   Mary-le4one, 

painter  and  glaner 
Williams,  S.  Briahthelmatone,  carpenter 
Yates,  G.  Tottenham-court  road,  plumber 
Zimmer,   i.   Wdbock-street,    Cavcndisii'eiiuare, 


Alphabetical  List  of  Scotch  Bawcbuptcies,  amiounoed  between  Ist  and  31st 
May  1819,  eztiacted  fiom  the  Edinbuiigfa  Gazette. 


Adasn,  John,  senior,  roenshant,  muslin  manufac- 
turer and  i^cnt;  late  in  Paisley,  now  in  GiMgow. 

Adams,  Samud,  scndtmsg  ai|d  nyiseryroan,  Aber- 
deen 

Bimidi  John,  merdumt,  Kirkcaldy  * 

Barclay,  James,  gninrdeakc  in  Templand,  and 
Charles  BaroUy,  da  at  Inchbroom 

Coefafan,  Joseph,  and  Co.*  manufacturers,  Glaj»-  - 
0OW,  and  Joseph  Cochran  and  William  Lcitcfa, 
paitncn  tiieruof 

Vol.  V. 


Christie,  Andrew,  obm-merchant,  Ldth 
Coats,  John.  m«din-manufSMturer»  Glasgow 
Graham,  Thomas,  .merchant  and  manuftetuicr, 
Glasgow 


Irving,  Edward,  merdiant,  Lelth 

Kay,  Aiehitaald  -and  Sons,  wrights  and  caMmt- 

makers,  Glasgow,  as  a  oomiiany,  -••»"■- 

Kay,  scniw,  and  Archibakl  Kay, 

dividuals. 


ly,  ttd  Arehibahi 

Jtmior,  aiiiu- 


Martin,  John,  manuiactuicr,  Gkisgow 
3  A 
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MttdiA  Tbomm,  toap-nMnufacturef,  Dondte 

Nlmino,  Robert,  grocer.  Edinbuiigh 

Patanon*  Walker  and  Co.  nterenanti  end  general 
commiidon  ag«nts»  Leith,  and  John  Patenon, 
hardware  me^dunt,  Stirling,  and  Peter  Walker, 
merchant  and  agent,  Ldth,  as  individuals 

PoUock,  John,  oottoti>spinner,  Gitenhead,  Glat- 


SvBkNit  Join,  menlMBAff  AhBrdaei 
Tyrie,  'fhomafy  vintner,  Pakdey 


nja 


DIVIDENDS. 


Burnet,  William,  late  merehaat,  Ldtht  on  8di 

June ;  by  the  "Trustee 
More,  John,  late  aoentfor  the  Bojral  Budtof  Seol^ 
PiOison,  Alexander,  merchant,  Edinburgh,  partner        land,  Gla^w  i  by  Jamei  Syme,  baiiker«  Otaa- 
"    '  "*  -.-         ^,  ^  ..    ..        ^^^ 

UrauharC,    WilHain,    meidumt,    Glangpw  i    by 
.  MattbeiK  Poctas^  accDontint,  OkiflDw,  on  101& 


of  the  company  of  Patison  and  Co.'mdidiants 
there,  as  an  individual 


SteWart,  John,  innkacper  and  whedwrighC*  Pit- 


Loniomt  Com  Bxdiange^  June  7. 


Wheat,  Red   .  50  to  56 

Fine Mto  6S 

Superfine  .  .   61  to  63 

White    .    .    .  50to  6« 

Fine       .    .    .  60  to  61 

Superfine  •   .  66  to  6S 

Foreign  ...    48  to  68 

Rye •  32to  S4 

F&e Sito  5e 

Barley  .  .  .  .  fS  to  »6 

Fine  .....  S8  to  81 

Supisflne  .  .  .Stto  8A 

uSt, 50  to  5e 

Fine  ....    6Dto  6S 

Hog  Fieaie  .   .  99  to  40 

Blaple    .    •    .42  to  44 

Whtte 35to  H 


SmaJl  Ht'Aiia 
FiTiL"  .  ,   .  d  . 
Tick    .   .   . 
fine    .    ,     . 

y'lnc  «... 

I'iiJir:  .    ,    .    , 

rinc  ...  -  ^  _ 
I' lour,  p,  sack  50  to 
>-eTOtid»  ,  .  .  45  to 
North  C'nuntry  45  to 
PijItnrJ  .  .  «Oto 
Ufin     .     ,    .    15to 


40to 
40  to 

.  44  to 
3Sto 

.38to 

.15  to 
Id  to 

.SOto 
94  to 
t3to 
t7to 


Whtiat, 

per  7U  n». 
bnf;li>i]'i  . 
Sctitcti    , 

DjtalnEii?     i 


Liverpool,  Jam  5. 


*7'igud)«  . 


n  Ota  on 

1 1  U  to    0  0 

u  ciM>  0  n 

JU  GUf  lU  9 
10  6  to  10  P 
9  Sii.t  9  G 
8  ff  to    3  0 


tS\  u&rky,  per  (10  tlhL 


£,hEti«b,griud'4^ 
Mmtttng  .  ,  .  5  t 


Sefidtf  jr— ^Mie  7. 


Hvrt.  Brown, 
—White .  .  . 

Tana 

Tumipa  •  •  . . 
— New  .  .  .  . 
— YeUtm  .  «  , 
Ourraway  »  .  » 
Canary  •  . 
New 


19  to  91 
«Oto  0 
10  to  14 
19  to  90 
.Oto  0 
0  to  *  0 
66to  — 
140  to  — 


Hempteed  .  .  56  to 
LtnscBd,  cmsh*  56  to 
New,  for  Seed  —  to 
Rycgraas,  .  .  56  to 
Clover,  Red,  .  95  to 
—White  .  .  95  to 
Coriander  . .  95  to 
TrefoU  .  4  56to 
£49to£-« 


3to  i  0 

0  to  B  0 

Irish  ."  t    *    3  3  tu  3  6 

Scotch    .  .     5  0  tu  fl  ft 

Mail  b^OrU^  l\}  ti  lo    0  o 
Ryebfortl^    St   to  3ii 
O&lw,  per  15  lb. 
Kflff ,  new   ,   3  9  to  3 

VVf  kTi  ...  3  f  tu  J 

\riiht         .  J  0  to  0 

c  {mimoft  .  2  9  t*u" 

t  MtL'ign  .  ,  S  3  to  3 

FtiHlish  .  .  W  Ottii^  0 
triih  .  .  .  15  0  tn  11  0 
l^easp.  per  ^mir. 
—  Ul^jIu^  »  35  Oto  37  0 


d.     9,4, 

Floufr  Etif^liih, 
|ht»)lb^ll/i«5l04»  0  0 
^SicuQdi  .  49  0  to  0  0 
1ruhp.:?4mtx  45  0  to  0  0 
Anwrl,  E».Vil,34  0to85  0 
^SoUTibu.  tlOtoM  0 
C1flra--»Bd,  p,  buA. 

—  WMtc    .         Oto     0 

—  Red    .    ,         Oto     0 
i>atiD^ ,  wj-  S40  lb. 

t^iTgUih       taatosoo 

Scotch   .  .  *  !£fOto94  0 
iriib  .  ,  ,  .  t40to960 

BwdCTt  |X-r  cwt,  «. 


BcUait 
N'ewry 

DToghtda  .  - 
Cojk.  Jd  .  . 
Pkklcd,      * 

-^^  p.  barrel 
iVuk,  p.  bri* 

U4cnur 

Sburl  miiJdlci 
Ujfig    


Riil*<*s?d,  £     to  £ 


Mto  0 
89to  84 
Oto  0 
TOto  0 
OOto  O 
15to  95 
55  to  €5 
85to  95 
GOto    69 

64  to  66 
OOto  et 


Avengt  Prieu  of  Com  i»  Engkmd  and  Wakt^  from  the  Rehtnu  received  in  the  Wedt 
ended  tld  May  1819. 

WbHt,  Tli*  4d^Ry«,  47s.  Id.— Barley,  43*.  4d.— Oats.  98s.  5d.— Bcws,  51s.  lid.— Pfease,  51s.  lOd.— 
Beer  or  Big,  Os.  Od.— Oatmeal,  30s.  Id. 

Avenge  Frket  ofBrUUh  Com  ht  SooUamd^  hy  the  Qnarter  of  Eight  Wim^eder  Butheb^ 
and  Oatmeal^  per  BoUqfltS  On.  ScoU  TVoy,  or  140  Ov.  Avoirdnfoiet  Hf  ^  ^^^ 
IVeda  immediate^  preceding  the  ISth  May  1819. 

•  WlMH^  6Ss.  9d.— Rye«  46b.  6d.— Barley.  40i.  6d.-Oirfa,  95s.  5d.— Beai^  41s.  3d.— Pnse,  44s.  MM^ 
Big,  33*.  Sd.— Oatmeal,  901.  lid. 


Whent. 
Ifl, 98c  Od. 


EDlNBnRGH.--JuNE  2. 


Badey. 
Ist, McOd. 


fd, S5cOd.  I  8d, 24e.0d. 

Sd, 318. Od.  I  Sd »i.Od. 


Oats. 

1st, »s.  6d. 

9d, SOcOd. 

Sd, 188. 6d. 

Afcnge  of  Wheity'jCi:  15:  8:  i-lSths. 


PdMC  A  B— 18. 

Ist,. 22s.  Od. 

20, 20b.  Od. 

3d, 188.  Od. 


TWsdldy,  jMe  8. 


Bfisra74o8.perIb.)   Os.  5d.  to  Ok  8d. 

Mmten    ....      Ok   7d.  to  Ob.  8d. 

Lam^pcrmMBier  •     4o.  Od.  to  £c  6d. 

VmI Os.  6d.to  Ok  8d. 

FodL Ok  6d.to  Os.  7d. 

W)ow,p«ritono  •    12»i  Od.  tol5s.  Od. 


QnartemLoaf    • 
Potatoes  (28  It>.) 
Buttsr,  per  Ok 
Salt  ditto,    .    • 
Ditto,  per  stone  « 
Eggs,  perdosett 


Ok  9d.to  Os.lOd. 

.  Ok  6d.to  Ok  Sd. 

Ik  Sd.to   Is.   4d. 

.    Is.  4d.tD  Ok  od. 

2Qk  Od.to00ik  Od. 

.  Ok  9d.to  Ob.  Od. 


wi§ri 


lit, .SOi^Od.!  Irt, J3l»9.0d. 

4Mt.*«...98k.  Od.  1 0d, lOi^  Od. 

9d, .S3i.0cL  (ad, SdkOd. 


HADDINGTON—Jmrx  4^ 


S09 


Ottts. 

lit, S9i.0d. 

id,....«4K>k<MI. 
Sd 171.  Od. 


AjoMi^oiVfhed,  dl :  15: 6 


ltt« t2M.  Od.  I  l0t,^...»g.(M. 

•d^ 10i.Od.  {  9d^ — 181.  Od. 

Sd, ...... 161.  Od.]  3dH^...lfi0.Od 

U-lMii. 


Mifr— llirboB  of  whMt,  b«iw,«nd  mm»  ii  aboot  4  per  emt  mone  Umq  half  a  ^uartar. 
flff4WiiiclMrtvliivhda|  dak  aftariflf  and  aatt  Mady  «  WincliMtcf  teihaSk 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 


Trx  Taii0»«f  die  TtienMBatar  oo  the  lit  of  May,  wai  Aom  44  to  66«  and  te  tern- 
peEBtme  oootiniied  giadwaTly  to  incwaw  till  aboat  the  17di,  tha  nMudmnm  of  that  day 
bdagOS,  and  the  minimmn  46.  After  ihii  period  the  tempefatOBi  dedined,  tiw  avenige 
of  each  i^y  betveen  (he  90th  and  SM  beiag  nearly  the  nme  aa  at  te  oommencement 
of  the  month.  Oa  the  S7th  a  HiS  finUier  reduction  took  plaoe.  The  Thennometer  bt 
seveBBl  nirirti  inooeaBvely  niak  beloir  &e  fireesiog  point;  and  on^  the  30th  the  hills  ware 
€ov«cd  vith  W0W:  The  avcnoe  of  the  whole  afoiith,  however,  is  not  quite  hatf  a  de» 
)  lower  than  that  of  Miy  1918 ;  th^  mean  daily  range  is  predsdy  the  same;  and  tiba 
During  the  fittt  week  of  tha 


temperature  of  nring  water  is  a  degree  and  a  half  faif^.  '  Iluriq 
m(Mi  the  wmd  blew  steadQyftom  tha  oast,  and  tho  Hygnmeter 
dnnesB.     About  tbi^  9th  the  wind  shifted  to  the  vest,  the  Hygroi 


ftOowed. 


Hygrometer  jnnk,  and  heMry 
These  were  succeeded  by  ten  day*  af  dry  weather,  with  a  brisk  wind 


floB  tha  west,  and  the  Hygrometer  atood  hiejber  than  befem*    On  the  21it  the  wind 
ifam  shifted,  and  the  change  as  bcfim.  was  accommaied  with  zaia.    Prom  tUa  till  the 


and  of  the  month  die  weather  was  furiable,  thougii  the  atmofdieie  was  upon  die  whole 
diy.  T^  mean  point  of  deporitidn  ja  about  21  nignwi  bwer  than  the'  meaa  mhAnum 
teBpatttnve,  owing  to  theprersleace  of  dry  east  winds,  eipeeblly  about  the  hfgianing 
and  end  of  the  namdi*  The  same  cixcumstuioe  will  account  ibr  ftgrtation  hsvii^  mi|de 
so  much  less  piOgress  than  mi|^  hare  been  cxpeetedfiom  die  average  tempeiatum.'  Aa 
M  proof  of  the  umaTooiable  natusa  of  the  weaiher  in  this  ropeet,  it  may  ne  aseatioBed, 
■that  die  leeves  of  the  larch  tree  on  the  side  esposed  to  the  eastai^norlfa<«Nt  an  an  brown 
as  die^  genendly  are  in  die  naddle  of  winter.  This  was  dbsemble  as  early  as  die  n&Ule 
ofthemoiith. 


MaTKoaoLOoiCAL  Tablb^  extracted  Jrom  the  Register  kepi  oa  ike  Banke  of 
ike  Tay,four  miks  eoMtJhm  Perth,  Latitude  66«  S5',  Elevation  ISSfiet. 


•-r- 


JlfesMi. 
THBRMOMKTER. 
itan  of  greatot  daily  teftL      .  . 

ntine,  10  A.  If.     -  •. 

10 P.M.    . 

...  of  daily  exticmet, 

10 A.M. and  10  P.M.      . 

4  daily  otaenrationa, 

wasettf  tkennoiMtor, 

Mmb  daily  ditto;       .... 
M..M..  tcaapeiatuM  of  ^ring  water, 

BAROMJETER. 
Mean  of  10  A.  M'  (temp,  of  nier.  54) 
............  10  P.  M.  (temp,  of  mer.54) 

...........  both,  (temp,  of  mer.  54) 

Wholanngeofbaxoineter,        •       ., 
MtnidMo;  daring  the  (Unr,       .       . 
•...M...M.M.M................  ni^t,       ^« 

^..............  in  ti  hann,      .        . 

HYGROMBT£R. 
Rainln  iocfaet, 
Ktsapocatioo  in  ditto. 


May  1919. 


57.4 

df.4 
46.0 
50.3 
49.5 
49.9 
486i0 
14.1 
48i) 


S9.787 

».787 

19.787 

4.040 


Dcgnei: 

1,138 

1.650 

.       .086 

15.7 

11.S 

.     18.5 

89.3 

,      40.7  - 

40.0 

>      67*6 

.81.9 


[0  A.M. 
....10  P.  M,      . 

PointofDep.lOA*M. 

...  10  P.  M. 

boUi, 

....    ReiaL  Humid.  10  A.M. 
............................  10  P.M. 

ITchl  aoCte  IMMhibair.ib  A.1 

,.«.....,....«........,. , ^46  P.M.  .181 

.............................. .....  both,     .181 

Firirdayi,19;  rainy  days,  11.'  Wlndwertorincridin,14t  «Mtof  mefkll«i,17. 


75.3 
LM..180 


JSEvlreawv. 


Maximtnn, 


THERMOMETER. 
17th  day,      . 

3VU1  . 

Highcrt  minimum,  14th      • 

Higheit,  10  A.  M.  17th 

i;bircet  dittos  90th 

Highest,  10  P.  M.  10th     . 

Umcit  ditto     .  18th        •     . 
Greatett  mdn  in  14  hoan,  18th 
Lo^t  ditto,       •  14th 

BAROMETER. 
HIghHt,  10  A.  M.  14th 
invert  ditto.  .  I8th 
Mi3tort,l0KM.  .  13d 
Lowest  ditto,  .  17th 
eroaitest  range  in  14  horns.  Slit 
dittos      .       .        Uth 


•      .  .OOS 

HYGROMETER.  DsflMa 

Leslie.  Highest,  10  A.  M.    17th        .   .  47«B 
..........  Lowest  ditto,           16th      •         .10 

..........  Hlgheet,  10  P.  M.     15th          .  31.0 

..........  Lowest  ditto,            lOtb          •  3.0 

Andenon.  P.  ofDep.  Highest,  10  A.M.  11th  5SUI 

Lowest  ditto,       17th  7*0 

..  Highest,  10  P.M.  Ttii  48.6 

.........................MM.  Lowcat  ditto,       ITth  £1.6 

.............  Relat.Hum.  Highe8t,I0A.M.  Mh  «0.« 

Lcwt  ditto,          17Ch  17.0 

Greatest,  10  P.M.  10th  96.0 

Least  ditto,           17th  56.0 

Mois.  100  cub.  in.  Greatest,  10  A.M.  Uth  MA 

.....Least ditto,           17th  .05? 

........  Graetcec,  10  P.  M.  IQOi  .154 

........................  Least  ditto,           nth  J095 


«T0. 


lUgiHer.^^MetiQrological  Report. 


[i%me 


Sf ITIQUOLOOICAL  Table^  eeirocted  from  the  Register  kept  ai  Edinburgh,  tn 
the  Ohservaiortf,  CaUonMlL 


N.B.— The  ObMrratianf  are  made  twice  erery  day,  at  nine  (/dock, 
BOOB.    TheieoGiidObMnationfaithealtBnioan,  Intlieiiat 
Thennometer. 


four  o^dock.  eflow 
bj  tlM  Bcgiater 


M|.^  ,  f  IM« 


10 


Iff 


A,  iO 
M,3f 
A,  11 A 
M.M 

A.  II 

A-  IS 
A,  47 
A.  15 

A.  IS 

A.4i 

M^l 
A.  11 

A.i3 
M^4 

M>5i 
A.ICtr^ 


Thar* 


.145 

.770 
,751 


A., VI I 
M.5S\ 

A.  hi  ' 
M.56 
A.  56 
M.58 

A.aai 

A.  51 

H^7\ 

M*5&\ 


J51  Ap  5H 


U.5 
A.5H 

A 


L55> 
..^5/ 


.8K 
.S37 

jn 

.6S3 
*7AU 
^(J.'il  A*<"{}/ 

.675! A,  SS  / 
,T9f  M-.'SS  1 

.a3hilA.5iij' 

.7y5jM.3H 
,73;i]a.£HI 

.7W  M.eo  I 

»<rm'A*5(;j' 


s. 
s 
w. 

N.  w. 

Cblc 


Ckar* 

DCK 

Do. 

Clear. 
Dck  D<k 


Clnudyi  rain 
Heavy 

no. 

coUl. 
Do.  col  J. 


May  17- 

1^^ 


10 


25 


30 

H 


,15^  A.  60  f 

.33011.^9 
,*19'A.57 
,ig7,M*58 
.4191  A.  £!» 
.40X111.35 
^£rA,54 
.584' IC,^ 
.gT»A*4^ 

*T**  A. 
.«04H 

jisw  ^  '" 

.N40 
.fcW 
,511 
^€^ 

*67B 

.741 

.      .711 

e  of  ftalu  3.  J  tiHlua, 


APPOINTMENTS,  PROMOTIONS,  &c 


I.  ECCLESIASTICAL. 

Mr  Ebeneaer  Biadahaw  Wallace.  Pieacherof  the 
Ctaapd,  has  been  preiented  to  the  churdi  and  pa- 
riah of  Barr,  Taoant  toy  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Ste- 
phea  Young. 

Mr  Boyd,  formerly  MinlateroT  the  Caledonian 
Chatiel,  London,  has  been  preiented  to  the  diurch 
and  pariah  of  Auchinleck,  vacant  by  the  transla- 
tion of  the  Rev.  Mr  Lhidsay  to  Ochiltree. 

The  Rev.  John  Fraser,  lately  of  the  SooU  church. 
Monkwearmouth,  Sunderland,  has  been  appointed 
wiistant  «nd  suoeoaor  to  the  Rev.  Dr  liiUer  of 
Old  Cumnock. 

II.  MILITARY. 

Brevet  Capt.  J.  Fraaer,  1  Ceykm  Rq;t.  to  be  Ma- 
jor in  the  Army  ^1  Oct.  1818 
S  Dr.G.  F.  W.  C.  Smith  (late  Page  of  Honour  to 
the  Prince  Regent),  to  be  Comet,  vice 
Broderick,  dead  K  April  1819 
Comet  H.  F.  Findi  to  be  Lieut,  by  purch. 
vice  Cathcart,  W.  I.  Rang.  6  May 
Gent.  Cadet  J.  S.  Brymer  to  be  Comet  by 
".viceFindi  do. 


iDr. 


Capt  R.  Kerr,  An.  h.  p.  14  F.  to  be  Pay- 
_  _      . .        iTMirdi 


R.  H.  Symons  to  be  Comet  by  purch.  vice 
Bkkiutere.  18  Dr.  13  do. 


master,  vice  Patrickaon,  h.  p. 

11  Lieut.  J.  Moore  to  be  Capt  by  ^ 

vice  Lieut-Col.  ChiUetaTGO  F.  iS  Apr. 

Comet  R.  HolUngwarth  to  be  Lieut  by 

purdi.  vice  Moore        _  do. 

T.  O.  Partridge  to  be  CoroeC  by  purch. 

vice  Hollingworth  do. 

18  Gent  Cadet  R.  Harringtoik  to  be  Comet 

by  purch.  6  May 

18  Asttst  Smg.  J.  Quinoey,  fkom  h.  p.  to  be 

Aaslst  Sun.  vice  Puliford.  dead  13  dou 
SF.Oda.  Qua.  Mast  Sa\,  WiUiam  Thompaon  to  be 

Qua.  Mast  vice  Steel,  dead  6  do. 

1  F.        Lieut  M.  M'Dermott,  fhu  h.  p.  S6  F.  to 

be  Paym.  vice  Hodnon,  dead  t9  Apr. 
9  Ensign  S.  Hart  to  be  Lieut  vice  M'Defw 

mott,  dead  6  May 

Gent  Cadet  C  Brownrigg  to  be  Ensign, 

viceHait  do. 

19  Sd  Lieut  J.  Wanlell,  ffai.  9  Ceykm  R.  to 

be  Lieut  vioe  Hatheriy,  doul 

1  Avm,  181t 

J.  H.  Lewia  to  be  Enaign,  vloe  Banea, 

73  F.  15  Apr.  1819 

Si  Ensign  Evenrd  to  be  Ueut  vice  Mattng, 

dead  10  Sept  1818 

A.  Dirom  to  be  Ensign,  vice  Haarkias, 

East  India  Comp.  Service  15  do. 


1819.3 

»fF. 

S5 


Eegitier.^^JppoiiUmtnii,  Prtmnikm,  ^. 


STl 


47 
55 
S5 

eo 

71 

73 


83 


87 


Lieut.  W.  Andenao,  ftn.  h.  p.  31 F.  tovbt 
Pkym.  vioa  Smith,  dhmhwrt 

13  May  1819 

Sii».  S.  C.  Rae»  ftwn  55  F.  to  be  Suig. 

TMe  Byrtt,  h.  p.  71 F.  S9  Ape 

liettt.  wm.  AUouaMo,  ftn.  b.  p.  tt>beA4|. 

■ad  Lieut  vice  Stephenaon,  dd. 

fSiuljrlSlS 

F.J.  Rvm  to  beCnCTieeCum- 

•  Id  T»Aprill81» 

A.  Hantaftle  to  be  Lieut. 

TieeRyan  do. 

Gent.  Cadet  H.  Cdvcrt  to  be  Eulgn,  TiaB 

HeidceiUe  do. 

Lieut  T.  Pair  to  be  CapL  TioeGlTCB,  dead 

daw 

Emicn  F.  Ebhait  to  be  Ucnt  TioeAor 

do. 

A.  A.  Daladl  to  be  EiwIgD,  vioe  Ebhaxt 

do. 

Entum  T.  LuttreU  to  be  Lieut  vice  Ken- 

daS,  dead  S9  May  1817 

Lieut  C.  WilUama  to  be  Captain,  vice 

S5Au<r.] 


Parker,  dead 
E.< —     ■ 

eSu 


i  Aug,  1818 


Suig.  E.  O'Reilly,  M.D.  fiom  h.  p.  71  F. 
toDeSunr.vlf    "—  ""  "   ^.— ....- 
Brevet  Lt  CoL 


yioe  Roe.  28  F.  S9  Apr.  1819 
oL  M.  Childm.  fkn.  11  Dr. 
to  be  Major  by  puxch.  yioe  Bouverie,  ret 
15  do. 
T.  A.  Blair  to  be  Euign,  vioe  Aitkin,  dead 

Eoaign  M.  LidwcU  to  be  Lieut  vlee  He2^ 
ridge,  ret  7  Aug.  1818., 

J.  Bamei.  from  19  F.  to  be  Lieut 

vice  Holmee.  dead  7  Oct 

C.  Irwin,  from  83  F.  to  be  Lieut 

vice  LidweU,  dead  9  do. 

Gent  Cadet  J.  Rodoow  to  be  Eulgn.  vioe 


Gqpt.  F.  A.  S.  KaoK,  fkom  h. 

tain  ~l  May  18T9 

lat  Lieut  H.  L.  Sweetii«  tobe  Sd  C^pUia 

do. 

'  R.  L.  Ganttai,  turn  ta.  &  to  be 

letUeut  «iow 

fd  Ueut  H.  Chamberlain,  from  h.  p.  to 

be  9d  Ueut  do. 

^,.  .■  R»  C  Smyth,  ftom  h.  p.  to  be 

9d  Lieut  do. 

MeHetdSUg: 

Deputy  Impeetar  J.  R.  Hune,  M.D.  to  be 
uupeetororuoipltak  SDeclSltt 

levet  Lt-CoL  bby,  ftoto  S  Lift  Gda.  wllh  Major 

Vyte,  1  W.  I.  R.  ^ 

Major  Roei,  ftom  fl  F.  with  M^Jor  Loriiy,  h.  p. 

LawrflBoe,  from  13  Dr.  with  Makir  Vaier- 

eoo,Sf  Dr. 
Brevet  UtAat  namevtoB,  from  7  F.  ree.  dift  with 

C^it  Dimey.  h.  p.  67  F. 
Moray,  from  13  Dr.   with  Captain 

Browne.  19  Dr. 

-^Woodtfromi  F.  with  Capt  DeMont. 

F.  ne.  diff.  with  Gaptaia 
.p.34F.  — r— 

Daly,  from  34  F.  xee.  dift  with  Capt  Prioe« 
h.  p.  53  F.  — ^  » 


moreney,  b.D.SlF. 

Capt.  Sinith.  from  Si 

Brown,  h.  p.  34  F. 


Udwdll.  prom.  15  Apr.  1819     Comldin^  from  13  Dr.  ree.  dift  withBma- 

'    Brown  to  be  Lieut  viee  Smith.        ton,  h.  p.  60  K 


Emign  L.  »<vwia  w  w  mmsv*.  *M9vonuui. 

dead  4  Aug.  1818 

R.  O.  Oeddee  to  be  Eniign,  vioeBrown  -^  .,     ^  — 

13  Apr.  1819  — —  Tupman,  from  f  Ceykm  Regt  with  Brev. 

a  YooB«tobe  Enaign,  vioe  Irwin.  73  F.  Lieut*CoL  HamUton.  h.  p.  4  wTl.  R. 


A.  Tyndall,  to  be 


14  do. 
vioeM'Nabb, 

15  do. 


Emign  B.  Cox  to  be  Lieut  vice  Coghlao. 
1  Oct  1816 


Feed,  frtmi  3  F.  6.  ree.  diffl  with  Capt. 
Diglv>b.p.15F. 
——Tupman,  from 
Lieut*CoL  HamUton.  h.  p.  4  1 

Harvey,  from  Coldst  Gda.  ree..  dift  with 

Capt  Armytage,  h.  p. 
Lieut  Jonct,  from  S4  F.  with  Lieut  Lee,  87  F. 

Harvey,  from  CoUat  Gda^  ree.  diff.  with 

It  Hall.  1 


16  Aug. 
,  r  J.  Shipp,  from  14  Dr.  to  be 
^.vieeCoK  4  May  1815 

Gent  Cadet  W.Goirip  to  be  Endgn,  viee 
Carroll,  prom.  S9  Apr.  1819 

Rifle  Br.  lit  Lieut  T.  F.  Uniacke  to  be  Adjutant 
vioe  Middleton,  xci.  Adj.  only       6  May 


Ueut  Hall.  h.  p. 

n€ 

Sweeting,  h.1 


J.  Haiiaid  to  be  Ueut  vlee  Higgfn-     .——  J.  Brownhm,  from  7F.  ree.  diC  withUeut 
16  Aug.         Sweeting,  h.  p. 

CanoU,  from  15  F.  ree.  diff.  with  Ueut 


SW.I.R.  Capt  W.  Appleton.  ftn.  African  C.  to  be 
Oint  vioe  Walton,  ret  on  h.  p.  S5  Apr. 
R.Y.Raag.  Seij.  —  Surman,  from  10  Dr.  to  ne 


S5Apr. 
to  be 
S9do. 


"Bnrign.  vioe  M'Intoih.  dead  _ 

R.W.LRang.  Ueut  Hon.  O.  Gathcart.  from  C  Dr. 


L  to  be  Cu»t  vioe  Angelo.  ret 

94  Dee.  1818 
Yk.ChM.  Ensign  O.  Laae  to  be  Lieut  vioe  Max- 
well, dead  19  Apr.  1819 
rroop  Seij.  Mi^  J.  Rind,  frtmi  9  Dr.  to 
be  Ensign,  vioe  M*Carthy  do. 
1  Ceylon lUBrey^  Major  P.  DdafretobeMai 


Bonnor.  b«  p.  3  F.  O. 
M'CuUoek,  from  31 F.  ree.  dift  with  Ueut 

Taylor,  h.  p.  37  F. 
Tunii&U,  from  36  F.  ne.  dliL  with  Ueut 

Lewis.  h.p. 
— —  Nunn;  ftom  46  F.  ree.  diC  with  Lieut 

Stuart,  86  F. 

—  Urkett.  from  65  F.  with  Ueut  Madden, 
h.  p.  89  F. 

—  Lee,  from  87  F.  with  Lieut  Jones,  94  Dra- 
goons. 

— — ^Aldrich,  from  Rifle  Brig,  ree^  diff.  with 
Ueut  Uniacke.  h.  p. 


;taff  Coips,  with  Ueut/  Fra- 

'.  h.  p. 

-  Hawley.  ftom  1  Dr.  G.  ree^  diff.  with  Lieut 
Dickens,  h.  p.  14  F. 


Troo|»  Seij.  M^  J.  Rind,  from  1 

'.DelaSwtobeMajfsr,         Dicki     .      . 

vice  Cozon,  dead  S8  Sept  1818     -7— Clavering,  flnm  14  Dr.  with  Ueut  Onnsby, 


1st  Ueut  P.  Seduno  to  be  Captain,  vice 
Delatre   .  do, 

9d  Ueut  J.  Foster,  from  9  Ceykm  R.  to 
be  1st  Ueut  vice  Laytoo,  dead     14  dow 

M.  Comadi  to  be  1st  Ueut  vioe 

Sccltuu>  S8  do. 

R.  Basset  to  be  2d  Ueut  vice  Green,  dead 

14  Apr.  1819 
P.  Reyne  to  be  Sd  Ueut  vioe  Conradi 

15  do. 
Ensign  J.  Basiet  ftn.  4  W.  L  R.  to  be9d 

Ueut  vice  R.  Besset.  cancelled  14  do. 
9d  Lieut  W.  Stewart  to  be  1st  Lieut  vioe 

TrancbeU.  dead  18  Sept  1818 

G.  Freta  to  be  fd  Ueut  vice  WaideU. 

19  F.  14  Feb.  1814 

R.  Pripe  to  be  9d  Lieut  viceBarMer,  dead 

15  Apr.  1819 
Ueut  C.  F.  Button  to  be  Adjutant  Tioe 

Boyton,  les.  Adjutancy  olRy 

26  Sept  1818 


h.  p.  3  Dr.  G. 
— —  Crawlbrd,  from  43  F.  ree.  diff.  with  Ueut 

Matthews,  h.  p. 
->— •Ross,ftoml  Dn  rB&  difC  with  Ueut.  Gteen, 

h.  p.  Cavalry  Staff  Corpe. 
Cornet  Sir  J.  Radcliflb.  fixmi  6  Dr.  with  Cornet 

Richardson,  h.  p.  23  Dr. 
■  Ives,  flt>m  18  Dr.   with  Ensign  Seton, 

32  F.  "         . 

2d  Ueut  BaUlie.  ftom25  F.  with  Ensign  Matthews, 

h.  p.  14  F. 
Ensign  Coonollv.  from  J7  F.  ree.  diff.  with  Ensign 

Gossdin.  h.  p.  60  F. 
Williams,  ftom  3  F.  ree.  difll  with  J.  Ca- 

meron,  jun.  h.  p.  92  F. 
M*Lachlan.  ftom  57  F.  reo.  diff.  with  En- 

tiga  Fenrier,  h.  p.  56  F. 
-         Anderson,  from  57  F.  ree.  diff.  with  Ensign 

Bainbrlgae.  h.  p.  2  Gar.  Bn. 
Ensifli  and  Ad  jut  Myers,  from  GO  F.  with  I 

ami  Adjut  Adams,  b.  p. 


'379  Regiiier^^Birihs  tmi  Marriages. 

JierigngUomi  mid  BeHremenii, 


Lknt-CoL  Boiivcfte,  60  F. 

Capt.  Ai«^  JRoy^  JVcA  India  Rang. 


79  r. 


M^ghii,  h.  p.  K.  O.  L. 
Tomlimnn,  17  Dr. 
IC'Dtonnott,  do. 
Udwdl^TSF. 


[[Jane 

SSIftr.in9 
95  StpL  1818 

esepcitu 


Comet  CM*,  t4Dr. 
oLRkh.- 


BMKt,  1  OeylflB  Rcgt 
DeaOu. 
C(«oiid,ttieI>uk«orBiMelaig|i,DnmftieiMmtU     ii' 


Ucttt-Gol.  O.  J. 


JatellLVet 


-  Lawioo.  R.  Alt 


*UaSat  Campbdl,  lU  Art 
Capt  Given,  45  F. 
■  Campbdl,  67  F. 

— -  G«chfai  (kiUU  ia  aeCkai  with  the  Caftcij 
•^^  3Felkl819 


■         OeoKs^  R.  Weat  lad.  Rjam, 

—  HdnMateSR-VetBaT^      61lajin9 

—  Fair.  h.  pw  81  F.  SI  Mar. 
«— —  BladcbunifDtimfHealffiUtia    SlOctlSU 

Cor%eU,tdUeuti.mitdEMagns. 
Bradertek,SDr.  e.  4  Apr.  1819 

Arow,  G7  F.  91  Not.  1618 

AttiUD  (drowned)  7S  F.  17  Jan.  1819 

DnjrtDD,  R.  W.  L  Ra.  f  March  1819 

M«Kflnaabie,       da  18  March  1819 

T.  B.  Cooper,  R.  AiL  SI  Feb.  1819 

A      ^.lo     Jowm,h.p,iiF.  80  Aug.  1818 

^V^'  l^l^     Bevan.  Dumfrica  MiL  S9  Mar.  1819 

Ad}.4JeiitWanl».e5F.  -«  *»« 

Qnaxter-nMSter  Sted,  3  F.  O. 
AMitt-Saig.  PuUbid,  18  Dr. 


80  Anr.  1819 
Bn« 


83  Af*  1819 

7  Hay  1819 

16  Apr.  1819 


78  F. 
«— «m8ht,  B.  Yotk  Ran. 


lOFeb.lS19 


Sams  Aaist  Commfs.  Gen.  at 


Toha^^ 


Feb.  1818 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 


the  lady  of  captain 


PIRTKS. 

AffrU^,li^9.  AtRome.theladyarj^duiMao- 
BhqnaDff  EM(.a  daariiler. 

18.  At  Weedon  fiarradu,  \ 
X^tmspbaU,  7iat  Ikht  inftntn,  i 

80.^U  Bath,  the  l«ly  ofSir  Alexander  Hood, 
.BartMaioa. 

83.  At  Pudliot  Houas  Ozoa.  Lady  Edwvd 
SomcraeC,  adiiiditer. 

:   8«.  TheJad^DrJaneaHaR^orHaiidywood, 
a  daughter. 

^  bi  WoUh^ham  Flaee,  Loadoa,  ViaoouataM 
Newport,  a  fon  and  heir. 

8SfAt^,  Thiati»«txeeC,  Edtabnigh,  Mn  Smart, 
-a  daughter. 

'  afiTAt  Lai^ey,  Deibydiln,  the  taidy  of  godlkey 
Meyndl,  B«a-  aaon. 

.:  m  wSpole-etnct,  the  lady  of  Sir  Edwud 
RnatchbuU,  Bart,  a  daughter.  ___ 

—  AtBannii«toaBaiik,  BdUbarght  MnWyld* 

.    --M  Dombiidk,  Dnrabaitonihiie,  the  lady  at 
LleutenaatrColooel  Geils,  a  son. 
n.  At  Blaafleld,  Mn  WilBam  Maedowall,  a  aoa 

88.  At  Heriot-row,  Mn  Wishait,  a  ion. 
'    «- At  Lelth,MxiOTimea,  a  daughter. 

89.  At  Aberdour  Houae,  Mn  Goidon,  a  ion. 

—  At  Dundee,  tha  lady  of  John  MaxweU,  Eait 
Tav-itreet,  a  daughter. 

tfk  AtMauaSi.  Lenahi«ow«  Mn  Wilion,  a 

—  At  Mount  Pleaaant,  Thono,  the  lady  of  Cap- 
tain Calder,  royal  engineers,  a  ion. 

Mav  1.  At  CainaiiU,  the  Hoaourable  Mn  Ha- 
milton, a  ion. 
8.  AtUrr  roanae,  Mr«  M'Whir,  a  daughter. 

—  At  Edhiburidi,Mn  Campbell,  oTDabecf,  a  ion. 
4.  At  BasUey  End  Bouae,  Surrey,  the  todyoT 

"  —  -  ~      "*tJa^l^aft^• — '-    - 


O.  W.  Lawranoe,  Eiq.  of  St 
.danghter. 

—  In  Georae-itreet,  Edinburgh,  the  lady  of  John 
.MniAeld.  Baq.  a  daughter. 

8.  At  Portobdlo,  Mn  William  Watt,  a  ion. 

9.  AeNorthumbeilandpetreet,  Ediabuxgh.  Mn 
Hophlrk,  a  ion. 

— In  Oueen-etraet,  Edlnhuigh,  Mn  Home,  a  aoa. 

1(K  At  London,  Lady  Jamea  Stuart,  a  daughter. 

-- Mn  BaUtieor  Jerriiiwood,  a  dangfaterT^ 

18.  At  Stockton,  on  Teei,  uidy  Charlotte  Mae- 
irmr  Murray,  a  aoa. 

^13.  At87.  DundMitnet,  Edinbuigh,  Mn  Lee, 
St  AndNwa,  a  ton. 

H.  At  Ruchill,  the  Lady  of  H.  Maclcn,  Jaa.  of 
Coll,  a  daughter. 


IS,  At  3,  Brown  Square,  Ediahuigfa,  MnWO- 
Uam  Smitti,  a  dauditor. 

1&  At  17, Nebon-itnet.  Mn  Matheam,  aam.* 

17.  At  Stqaehouae,  ttiehaiy  of  Sir  John  Gonlaa 
Siaebir,  Bart.,  a  dauid&ter. 

wS/iinl 


18.  At  Skedilmrii,lln  Ctkhtoa,  a  daaAter. 
84.  At  Hill  Place,  EdiiS^  Ito^taads 
Bridgea,aaon. 
Ld(«i^,  At  Edinburgh*  Coontoi  Flahaait,  a 


LtfMy,  At  Lanark,  the  wife  of  Jbha  Steele, 
mer.of  three  fine bnis  whc^  with  their  moOiir, 

arc  likely  to  do  wclT. 
A  few  dan  aiaee,  a  fiomeili  wlftat  BalMlnewai 

deUvcredof  Ave  female  ehildm,  thraeof  whom 

aieliyiiv. 


MARRUOBS. 


Edwud 


Oct  84.  At  Trindunopoly, 
Jamea  Foote,  7th  Madraa  native 
quarter-maitBr  of  brigade,  to  Ann,  eldeat 
of  the  tate  Petar  BcgU^B^.  of  the '^- 
London. 

At  Calcutta,  hi  November  last,  IJamea  Dewar, 
fiMI.  of  the  civil  aervleeb  eUaat  aoa  of  James 
Dewar,  Eh|.  of  Vqgrie,  to  Mill  Emily  Dyer, 
youngert  daughter  ofthe  lale  Gcaeial  Dyer. 

March  86.  At  the  Bagliib  AmbaMa<kir>,  at 
Paris,  Ooiend  Arthur  OBilow,aepbew  to  the  feaH 

0fOndow.toMiaiWc«herclI,daMhterof 

Wcthevdl,  Esq.  and  grand-dau|(bCer  of  Mn  Ser- 
jeant Rimnington. 

30.  At  LoSckm,  Aleaaad 

Onnge  Hill,  Jamaica,   to  

dau^ter  of  Maekcaile  Baigrieb  Esq.  oTtheoouaty 
of  Edinbuzgh. 

AprU  SLAt  Bdton  Chiirdi,  In  HoUeinen, 
Yorkshire,  John  Lang,  M.  D.  suigeon,  Dumftiss, 
to  Miss  Ghristiaaa  ElSabeth  Oibb. 

—  AtBalteairiu  county  of  Deny,  Thomas  Wal- 
ker, Efti.  of  the  Soots  OitBylTto  Coostaatia  Frances 
Ann, 


Esq.  of  Sanden  House,  in  the  county  of  OzfonL 

—  AtLugwardine^  near  Heitfbed,  Chadea  Da- 
vid Gordon,  Esq.  of  Dulwich  HiJ 
Marian,  t^  daughter  of  Robert  1 
of  LongworSh,  UcieibnUureb 
83.  At  WcBCham,  Essex,  Henry  Chcape,  Esq. 
1  of  Joha  Chcape,  fia|.  of  Rosmc,  in  the 


Hill,  Surrey,  m 
ertPhlOipiia,  Em|. 


Gx9taAVmnt 
Stewart,  meicniiit.  GHuh 
shear  of  Mr  John  WaUur 


ttnmtf  of  Ffft,  to  Uinmx^  le 
Jobn  Cantain,  Em.  of  Stratford 
f8.  At  KlrUaeTHr  R.  Stmrt 
cow,  to  JHwt,  eldert  daughtor  of  Mr  John 

—  At  Bdinliiirgh,  WBUain  Johnaton,  Vaq.  of 
Mthrldi  and  Bavelaw.  to  Miai  Jean  Douglai, 
fOCBCMt  daughter  of  Mr  Sholto  DouKlaa. 
'^TXt  LoDdoB,  Captain  J.  OgUyle,  ofthe  HoiMMm 
ahle  Eaat  India  Company's  Mrrioa,  to  Helen,  t^ 
~      of  Mr  wUBam  Allan,  merchant  in 


BegisUr^^Marriagu  tmd  Death. 


6T8 


t7.  At^Carron,  Suneoa  Dvrid  Wyae,  royal  nary, 
to  Sunn,  eldflit  daughter  of  Mr  Aleiander  Bufge» 


»  At  St  GMfge  the  MartyTi 


Queen  Square^ 

Grant.  Bm.  far 

!^Si  to 

wunam 


—  At  Whitakirk,  Mr  Darid  Svm^KewiBBinf, 
to  Beatitoe,  eideit  daughter  of  Mr  TboDae  Ker, 


I  MB  of, 


»•  At  UnelaTeQ.  the  Rev.  John  Cndg.  Ktan 
keO,  to  GathMine,  ddy  dai^hlerof  the  R«v.  JasHi 
PiinglOa  KinclaTraa  

--^At  Edinhurgh,  Mr  WlUlini  Begg*  nngeaB, 
NteoboMMet,  toaiOMBine.  ddeitdaughterof  Mf 


SO.  Mr  Hohcrt  Haneymaa,  GnBgemouth,  to 
Chiiitian^jrouagMt  daughter  of  MrDaTid  flnd- 
liy,  Piinovi  Street. 

SOL  At  Tranent,  the  Rev.  Gedige  Bromn,  Raii» 
totham,  Laaoeihire^  to  MIm  Bliaabeth  Spoiee. 

«  At  Edinburgh.  Wimam  Seott,  En.  Cumo'it 
V»«H««C**«,  to  JeMj,  daughter  of  Mr  John  Arrei^ 

jSwsIai Hftlw, Ueutnant  Lonpnom, ofthe 
loyal  itaireorp*,  to  Ehaheth,  eldeft  daughter  of 
the  R«v.  William  Wright,  Wiloodu. 

10.  At  Hampton  Court,  Middleiex,  John  Klik- 
haid,  Biq.  of  oiMgow,  to  Angurta  EliiMheth,  eld* 
oTda^ter  oTSe  lata  Mi^iivOcneKd  John  A. 
▼eaey. 

13.  At  London,  the  ^1  Temple,  to  Lady  Camp* 
hdl.  ddeitdiui^ter  oTtha  Ead  and  Coontcaiof 

—  At  London,  the  Honourable  Richard  Neville^ 
•OB  faf  Locd  Bravbrooke,  to  Lady  Jane  ComwalUs, 
daii^ter  of  the  Marquii  Comwallia. 

17.  At  Stonehaven,  Mr  Jemee  Thidal,  writer,  to 
Miia  Jeirie  Park,  youngest  daughter  of  the  kto 
WaUam  Pttk,  Biq.    

fO.  At  Clerkieat,  WHBam  Stratton,  Biq.»  to 
||By.  eUeit  da«ghtar.of  Thomaa  Blno,  Esq.  of 
warndgemuir. 

Lgtdjf,  Hugh  DeoooB,  Bki.  Pleton,  to  Catke* 
rine,  eldcet  daughter  ofthe  Rev.  Alexander  Fraecr, 
one  of  the  minMert  of  Imranem. 

At  London,  Henry  St  John  Oeomit  Esq.  of  flia 
ISthhaieen*  toMtfyAun,  eidert  daug|iteroftfae 
late  David  MltGheO,Eiq. 

At  Coik,  Captain  Thomas  Hdhbi,  9fd  1 
on,    to  Marnaret;  third  danghter  of 


0.  AtJiibbulpor^  East  Indies,  CapH 
dor  Black,  of  &eBeivdaimy,  sanof  Or 
Kirkaldy. 

17-  At  Calpee,  near  Cawnpore,  Lieutenant  Hot* 
ton  Watki^  IsftrqginHnt  Bsnnl  tmOn  inesntiyi 
and  on  the  S9th  April,  atMountiMd  CollMa^ 
near  Shrewibiiry,  Ifo  Eiiaabeth  Watkine,  wi^of 
Mr  Higglns  of  that  plaoB. 

n.  St  Cakntta,  Mrs  AichibUd  Trotter,  in  the 
17Ui  year  of  her  i^- 

25.  At  Calcutta,  Mrs  Jennet  Hunter,  r«Uct  «C 
the  kite  James  Seiitt,  Esok 

FeftblS.  Atsea,oirhiivoyMe  to  thaUsndor 
Trinidad,  Dunosn.  sercnth  sornring 
Lanont  of  Knockdow,  Esq. 

Monk  SI.  At  MflBtnei^  Mr 
merchant  there. 

tS.  UeiftnBaMolosiel  Jetii  WarteB,  half^aty 
6Sthfbot,M«lfiA.  ^' 

JMt  S.  At  UrtwB,  Mate 
the  Portuguese  and  British  se 

g.^At  Myttty  Jl 

trkftyof 

maritthle  persooi.  _ 

DeprivBd it  an  early  nmof  tlie  «e faf  hk  l%s,  ho 
coBtrhrad,  by  dmt  ef  taigenaity,  not  only  to  pMS 
hiathne^reeably,  bnttorwdsr  hfarosir  avseAd 

rof  society.    HesoondlspteyadaUHtefor 

'ealpoEMiiia,  and  eonohrad  as  a  work-shop 
"vtioBs  a  sort  of  ctacuhnr  bed,  the  sklesoT 
jraisedaboutlShMhssahovathectothes* 
w«o  employed  as  a  platform  for  turning  lathes, 
table  vkes,  and  eases  for  took  or  all  Ub^  Hia 
genius  for  practioal  meehanioB  was  univensL  Ho 
was  skilled  kiallaarfii  of  tnnbigi  and  eonstructed 
aeveialTery  cnrtous  latheir  as  well  m  docks  and 
■MtthsBl  instruments  of  every  desoriplioB,  no  kia 
admired  for  the  sweetnen  of  their  tane  than  tha 
deganoe  of  thdr  exeeutlon.  He  f^wtM,  too^  in 
the  oonstructlon  of  optical  instruments  I  and  made 
some  reflectbtf  tdesoopcs.  the  specula  of  whkfa 
were  not  inferior  to  thoee  flnished  by  the  most  emi- 
nent London  artists.  He  sugsested  some  Impor* 
tant  improvemsBta  in  the  mralncry  for  spioniuE 
flas  s  and  we  bdiava  he  was  the  ibst  who  mado 
the  wooden^ohited  muil-boxes.  generally  called 
Laurencekirk  boxes,  some  of  whiob,  fktarieated  by 
this  self-tau^  artist,  were  purdmsed,  and  ssnft 
as  preaents  to  the  Roysl  Family.  Fori 
M  years  he  quittsd  Ids  bed  oidy  three 
on  these  oecasiaBs  his  house  was  f**tif*  km 
with  water,  or  threatened  with  danger  ftam  lire* 
lyatoiallypoBKCsedofagoodeonstl&tlon,  aadan 
tettve^  cbearfol  torn  of  mind,  his  house  wasth0 
geBeral  ooflbe>room  of  the  village,  where  the  af> 
Bdrs  both  of  dnmhnd  state  were  dlMuaed  with 
the  utDBOst  ftaedoou    In  coBsequeBce  of  long  oob> 


iot,  Esq.  Rivers  Town,  Tipperary« 
AtDuBwkloif,  Lientenant^kneral  E 


^  his  oouBtsnaaoe  had  rather  a  dckly  ead, 

but  it  was  remarkably  eBprearive»  and  would  haw 
dflbrded  a  foie  subjed  for  the  pendl  of  Wilkie, 


pmeh,  ofthe  Britldi  serdoe^  totheCountcas 
kUa,  of  Nessdrode,  Freehoven. 

AtLoBdoB,  WoodbkieFferlsli,  hm.  Esq.  sob  of 
the  Chainnan  of  the  Boanl  of  Excise  InSSootlaBd, 
to  AmdlB,  oifly  daughter  of  Leonard  Beeher 
Mone,  Em.  of  Norwocn. 

At  Edlnbuigh,  Mr  Jonathan  Lyoos,  meidiaBt, 
MritoHtraet,  to  Mary,  younged  daughter  of  Mr 


party.    Ins 

ioBtmctlvelessan-^hatnodUBcnltiesare  UogTOst 
to  be  overcome  by  Industry  and  peneverance;  and 
thatgenlDB,  though  it  diouhl  somettmes  mils  the 


distinciton  it  deserves,  will  sddom  foU,  unless  by 
Id  own  foult,  to  secure  oompeteBey  SBd  rnpecta- 
biUty.    Ha  was  nnnladoBly  about  three  wodcaba. 


fote 


DEATHS. 

bu 

e of  Good 


At  aea.  In  June  but,  on  his jHMsge  ftom  Bengal 
"t  Gspeof  GoodHope,  C&ptdn  DonaldMao- 
ofthe  Bengd  artillerv    


King** 
Odf. 


CoHoM.Abi 
11.  At  Suml 


.        Donald 
service,  ddedsoBof 
D.a  Prtodpd  of 

hi  Bengal,  Uenteont 
^     .  oni  V  iDo  oi  Aomnd  James  Douglas. 

to.  In  fncfia,  at  MalUgaum,  near  the  camp  in 
Kaaddsh,  Lieutenant  James  Anderson,  of  the  Ma- 
dras European  regiment,  dded  son  of  the  fauo 
Rot.  John  Anderson,  minisier  of  StrooHy,  most 
sfaBoersly  renctted  by  his  brother  officers,  and  all 
who  knew  nim. 

Nov.  5,  At  MusBuBpatam,  in  the  house  of  James 
O.  Todd,  Esq.  Judge  and  chief  magistrate  there,  in 
the  fTth  ycaf  ofMt  age,  Lieutenant  Alexander  O. 
Coun,  of  tha  Madrss  artillery,  son  of  Jamea  Cqull, 
Eiq.  of  Ashgrove,  in  the  county  of  Moray. 


MrWU. 


5.  At  Spa.  Ueutenant^Gokmd  D.  L  ( 
late  of  tha  ud  royal  veteran  bMaHodi 

8.  AtLdth,tothe8€thyearorhis  ., 
liam  Coke,  bodkadler,  who  carried  on  budness, 
withfai  the  same  prendses,  for  the  Uaw  period  oT 
56  years,  and  was  the  ft&ar  of  thabookselling 
pcoftsdoainSeotlsiid. 

9.  At  Hdigoland,  Mate  Cummbf,  of  hia  M^ 
jstty^  aid  regfanent  offool. 

—  At  Fort  WUHam.  ag«l  8t,  Captata  Angut 
MaodonaM  of  TuOodi,  the  QMesTbrnBehror 
SMochd-Tlgh  lan>Dulbh,  of  the  Keppodi  fomOy. 

15.  At  Aberdeen!  Mis  Aberddn,  of  GlasNil,  «•> 
Bet  of  William  Abeiddn,  Esq. 

-.AtGladAekl.  RoMdiiw>  HugbReORp  Esq.  of 
AldieandObdfldd. 


17.  In  Baker-etreet,  ] 
Rush,  eUed  dauditer  ,  , 

extraordinary,  and  mintster  plenlpotentiwy  from 
the  United  States. 

T  At  Aberdeen,  William  Innes«  £fq.of  Thuzso. 
9 


er-etreet,  LoBdon.  Sarah  Ma] 
dauditer  of  Rknard  Rush, 
',  and  mintster  plenlpotentiar 


ari 


la.  At  Bfitatefgh,  WnUtm,  eld«t  md  of  Mr 
WilUam  Sinmoo,  £«|.  aoUdtor  at  Uv. 

—  At  Dundee^  Mn  Crow,  nUct  of  Colonel  John 
Crtm. 

19.  At  Mount  PIf— int,  Thuno,  BcDjamln  Cal- 
deff  Em.  and  73> 

—  AtB^nant,  ThoniM  Mooat,  Bhi.  ot  Gaith, 
Shetlaad. 

—  At  Dinrrall,  MiM  Mauarot  Madceuie, 
daughter  of  the  lata  WilUamlUdieoile,  Em.  of 
Stradigarra. 

so/At  the  maose  of  Lodieatioii,  tai  the  60th 
TBarefhlaage,  aiid37thofhbrainlrtry,  the  Rev. 
iJM^ilan  Maekenaie,  mhlliter  of  Loduuion.  He 
vai  a  man  of  undiWemhled  piety,  gnat  integrity, 
and  ramarkable  Car  fall  ;nal,au3ed«loquenoe,  and 


Regitier.'^Ikaikt,  [[Jow 

S.  At  Dubltai,  John  QURoid,  Biq.  at  aaadnaoed 


—  At  Aberdeen,  Mn  Btunet,  relict  of  Alexander 
Burnet,  Etq.  late  a  deputysiommiMary  of  otd> 
■anoe,  in  thaacrvioe  of  the  hODOuabte  East  India 
Company. 

II.  In  Old  Ahenteen,  Mias  Te 

ShteroT  the  Rev.  John  Lumad  , 
Mor  in  the  Univexaity  of  Kiig's  Colhge,  OU 
deen< 


-  In  Great  Portland-ftreet,  London,  in  thcS9th 
year  of  his  age,  Robert  Martin  Heme,  Eiq.  of  the 
Commiuariat  Department,  Treasury. 
—  At  Pittenweem,  Mn  Maroaret  Robertaoo,  re< 


lict  of  GeoKge  Gourlar,  Em.  ofKinenlg. 

—  At  KinroBi,  at  the  advaneod  ege  of  94  yean, 
Mr  John  Milter,  ureaver.     He  had  ii  children,  34 


gnuid-chUdreo,   and  f  R  mat  grandchildren— of 
whom  are  in  life,  4  dliidren,  z4  grandchildren* 
'  SS  great  grand-diildren. 


Sf.  At  Berwii^,  John  CldnSe.  Eaq.  oom-mcr. 
dbant,  one  of  the  magistrataa  of  that  buigh. 

—  At  KelM,  Mn  EUiabeth  Young,  widow  of  the 
kta  Mr  John  Bruoe,  farmer  at  Maxton. 

23.  At  Ayr,  Mrs  Allaaon,  wife  of  William  Alk^ 
BonofWhitehill,  Eiq. 

—  At  hit  houae  in  Hani  Place,  London,  in  the 
81st  year  of  his  age^  Christopher  Savilo,  Esq.  M.P. 
for  Oakhamnton. 

—  At  Bdmbunch,  Mis^  Christian  Soott,  ftmrth 
daughter  of  the  deceased  Dr  John  Soott  of  Coatk 

sT.  Mr  John  Miiehell,  prinler  of  the  Tyne  Mekw 
cury,  aged  47.  On  Tuesday,  his  remains  were  in> 
terxed,  according  to  his  own  desire,  in  the  garden 
of  his  reridcnee,  ou  the  Icaaes,  near  Newcastle. 

25.  At  Edinbnnrh,  Mn  IsabelU  Forbes,  relict  of 
the.lato  James  Gordon,  Esq.  at  TiUynaught, 
BanflEkhlre. 

—  At  ills  Lordshiprs  boose  in  Clanea  Street 
Londan,  in  her  69th  year,  Charlotte,  Countess  of 
Onslow. 

26.  At  London,  the  right  hodounhle  Mary, 
CountOM  Dowager  Poulett. 

—  At  Frascrtmrgh,  Mn  Shand,  rdict  of  William 
Shand,  Esq.  of  CiaigeUJe. 

—  At  Edinburgh.  Christina  Margaret,  younMt 
daughter  of  John  Sinclair,  Esq.  of  CoventrGaiden 
Theatre. 

—  At  her  Other's  house,  Dundaactroet,  Isabella 
Gardner,  eldest  daughter  olhLr  Campbdl  Oaidncr, 

27.  At  Edhiburgh,  Bfr  Adam  Elder,  hite  baker 
there. 

—  At  his  house,  Malao  Hill,  William  ColUns, 
Esq.  of  Frolesworth. 

—  At  Elgin,  the  Rev.  Walter  Stuart,  lately  pre- 
sented Id  the  church  and  parish  of  Alves. 

—  At  Ldth,  Thomas,  the  youngest  son  of  Bfr 
GrimeSk 

28.  At  Huntly.  Mr  Chaiiea  MardonaM,  agent  ftr^ 
the  Aberdeen  Bank. 

29.  At  Edinburgh,  James  ChalmcrB,  Esq.  soli- 
dtor. 

—  At  Roxburgh  Manse»  the  Rev.  Andrew  Boll, 
in  the  C5th  year  of  his  age,  and  3Sth  of  his  mi- 


30.  At  Edinburgh,  Levcson  Douglas  Stewart, 
Esq.  R.  N.  third  son  of  the  Honourable  Keith  Stew- 
art of  Giaasci^oo,  dcoeased.  « 

May  1.  At  10,  Hanovcr-strect,  Edinburgh.  Mn 
Marian  Gray,  wife  of  Mr  GrBy»  solicitor  at  l«w. 

2.  Robert,  aged  8  yean,  fifth  aon  of  Mr  Archi-: 
bald  Rooaldson,  Leith. 


—  At  his  house  at  Brighton,  alteraUogoiiwUl. 
■ess,  the  Lady  of  Admiral  James  DougiiL 

4.  At  Edinburgh,  BriiUet  Bonnar,  louMcst 
dauohter  of  the  late  Re?.  Oa?ld  Black,  one  oTthe 

—  At  Edinburgh, *Mn  Marion  CmufUiid.  wife  of 
UeutenantrColonu  Laurision,  of  the  Uoaounhid 
East  India  Company's  senrke. 

5.  At  Edinburgh,  Gordon  DuffCockbum.  yow- 
estsonofRobertCockbum,  Em.  "^ 

--  At  theManae  of  Newbuigh,  Fife,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Stewart,  D.  D. 

Auld,  Mn  Aukl,  sen.  aged  93. 
-in  Half-MooBMtreet,  PiccodiUy,  Mi^ Soott 

6.  At  Glasgow.  Dvne  Elinbeth  Campbell,  vi- 
dow  of  the  late  Sir  Humphry  TFaObid  CampheO 
of  Aaknish,  shertflr-depute  of  ArgyUdtire. 

—  At  Elgin,  Dr  Thomas  Stephen,  phyrioan, 

—  At  Edinburgh,  fl^ed  S3,  Mr  James  Soott,  lite 
of  James'  Court.  * 

—  In  Sloane-stroet.  Chdsea,  Mn  Christian  Max- 
well,  wife  of  Anthony  Jodd  Thonuoo,  Eaq. 

7.  At  Edhiburgh,  Mr  John  Currie,  di^iirtfrdak 
of  the  Justioe  of  peaoe  court. 

8.  At  the  Mapseof  Culter,  EUas  Howison 
Strachan,  daughter  of  Alexander  Stra^aa,  Esq. 
Assistant  Commisteryinnen]. 

—  At  Bumshott,  Mr  Robert  Todd,  ihrmer  thcw 

—  At  Livingston's  Yards,  Bin  Couh,  relict  of 
|lr  George  Comb,  brewer. 

9.  At  Morebattle,  the  Rev.  David  Monisoiu 

—  At  Edlnbunh,  at  hU  house  in  Uaiafr«traet,' 
Sdwant  Undsay  Watt,  Esq.  M.D.  of  the  island  of 


—  At  Howard  Plaoe^  near  Edinburgh,  Mn  Mar- 


jory Robertson,  relict  of  Captain  Akxander  Do- 
oald,  Utc  of  the  41st  regiment  of  invalids,  aged  86. 

—  At  Kircudbright,  Dr  John  WaUusr,  phy^ciav 
theifi. 

10.  At  RaTefarig,  Alexander  Hay,  Esq.  of  Ba- 
velrig. 

—  At  Edittboigh,  Mn  Macfalrkn,  widow  of  the 
Ute  Dr  John  Marfarlwn,  one  of  the  raiuisten  of  the 

,  —  ETiaabeth.  second  daughter  of  Mr  GeoneGor- 
don,  Canoogate. 

.  At  Edmbtugh,  Mn  Mary  Weayas,  wUeof  Mr 


1  j(.  At  Edinburgh,  the  Right  HdnouiaUe  Mann^ 
ret,  Countess  of  Buchan. 

.  16,  At  Abecdecn,  Cieonm,  yoongost  son  of 
qeorge  Gordon,  Esq.  of  Auoileuehries. 

17.  At  Edhiburgh.  John  Flint  of  Pbttwth,  Esq. 
writer  in  Edinburgh. 

—  AtLeith.  Essex,  yousgestdauiliterof  thelste 
Mr  EUis  Martin,  mcrdiant  there. 

—  At  his  father^  house,  in  Piooadilty«  Laodon, 
at  the  age  of  16  months,  Frederick,  the  only  son 
and  heir  of  the  Hoiourable  M  r  Drummond  BurvdU 
.  18.  At  Ldth,  Lieutenant  Hill  Christie,  aged  7B  J 

19,  At  No  4.  Shandwick  Place.  Henry  GlMfoid^ 
Esq.  oi  Dougalstoq* 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Thomaa  Kennedy  of  Dunuxe, 
Esq. 

.  LaiHy,  at  Tewkesbury,  in  diatiasapd  dieum- 
stonooB,  Mr  Thomas  Morgan,  loQg  known  in  the 
gaming  circles  at  Brighton,  and  ou 


been  the  ruin  of  him,  he  wonu  prevent  tbcm  in- 
juring any  one  hereafter. 

At  Weymouth,  aged  82,  Robert  Bayard,  Esq.  of 
Bath.  He  is  supposed  to  bo  the  last  surviving  of- 
ftoer  who  fouglit  under  the  oomroand  of  the  biave 
General  Wolfe,  at  the  battle  of  guebec,  in  the  year 
t749,  and  was  near  him  when  he  fell. 

At  Calcutta,  Alexander  Colvio,  Esq.  tl|e  scalar 
partner  of  the  firm  of  Metfn  Colvins,  Baaett,  and 
Cob  the  oldest  and  one  of  the  moit  respectable 
mcmben  of  the  mercantile  body  of  Clalcutta. 

At  her  house  in  Maitland  StroeL  Mn  Newbig* 
ging,  relict  of  the  lato  James  Ncwnggii^*  ^* 


Oliver  &  Boyd,  Friuien,  Edinburgh. 
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ON  tHx  i^koPOsiD  NATIONAL  kVNirksNT  AT  hiiiikxtkau. 


oppartimitj  of  ciiluig  the  mtenlkm  ^ 
9v  tmka  to  the  pi^pofed  Ntttom^ 
ilonwDcnt^  ft  ind|)ecl  iQ..wbi^  V9 
dunk  not  «iily  *e  dtiicMs  of  thf 
toettOfmBt,  b»t  aU  Ui«  inhfbltan^  of 
8eoteidjihoiMfeeli&«$t««|ed.  Itip 
Btty  isdndj  .iviUuHit  aoii|9.  mxtjpiin^ 
UmI  weJuive  wiitaMMil  t&oim^rjElOdp 
fcpftthy  tpifittU  thifjioaiirtftWng  f)u0¥ 
aeeBii  to  pccYitt  iH  m«C  pftrfB  of  ttaip 
eduitnr ;  wid  .Hm  iu^tUI«r  i^frverBiQii 
of  unrtoBrtmwiiiig  by  wbioh  Dks  in^ofw 
|mU  eileeii  airaiQttiHidersteod  or  o?^ 
koked.  ▲.  f«w  plam  obsetratknisi  on 
iliiB  cdlyec^  wDl  n^  it  it  hoiieii 
prove  «iMoeept«Ue.  te  such  of  opr 
tumUfmm  as  takejui  jtitefett  ii|  tlie 
I  which  Sodthmd  hoUb  ddiar  in 


The  indifoence  of  the  grea^.oiigo* 
illy  of  ttie  pfiblio  to  tUp  lOiden^king 
cannot  ariie  from  any  inaembiUlgr  .40 
tiie  gbriona  events  irhich  the  pxopoft- 
<d  building  ia^deadped  to  eomuMmo^ 
nte.  It  la  bat  ft  few  yeam  aince  the 
flnUlary  eiithnailam  of  the  natioQ  y^m 
nmaed  to  itt  highest,  pttehj  and  the 
achievementa  of  hsr  aoldiflrs»  in  fo- 
nign.  wai8»  had  awakened  into  new 
fifb,  the  ancient  and  hd^tary  spirit 
of  her  people.  The  laiimstion  which 
these  ^onons  events  excited  hl»  not 
and  euihot  have  deea^red.  It  is  not  to 
a  want  of  poUic  raint»  bat  to  a  wai|t 
ef  a  doe  aenae.of  the  iniportsnce.of 
the  proposed  edifice  on  the  national 
character,  that  the  iodiflbrcnoe  of 
which  we  complain  iate  be  ascribed. 

Some  Ihene  are  vi^o  eonsider  Ibis  aa 
an  olirject  in  which  the  dtieens  of 
fidinbajs^  only  are  iateiested*  but 

Vol.  V. 


ighkh. ^xm.mt^^  ftr. cWiMiWti9P 
4f«i..lhc.i!eio»ter  piy^  of  the  oooiiti^ 
Qihfint,  wh^. «[«  Bs^m  pf  tl^^iippoprtr 
«9oe  .of  na|ii!!Ba]t.  ^dificqft  u|  fbatenng 
ih0  viijt  of  a  jsation^  think  t^at  the 
Plgeet  in  vjlf w  will  ^  Bt|fficiiatly  gau^ 
«d  by  j^  great  notiQnal  inopument  in 
hmwh.  and  tWt  to  fiec^  asMlir 
e^qf^^.a^  mefrapoHe  is.|ioto^l|r 
WUMMsary .  W  impinperA  woe  ilgp 
im>  kingdoms  Im^v^  nmk^m  so  long 
BBitfBd  iiito  oyie  sMlt  iipnpiiis*.  ItifH 
«iiie$  hat.littleltDOvrkdgpofhanan 
Jkm0lar»  as  it. is  pourtnyed  na  the 
hietoijr  of  paiil  ovenji^  to  peroeive  that 
these  id^u  SW  sssentiplly  enroneoos,  . 
.The  hisloi7  of  mankind^  ftom  iW 
^ivHeatperM  to  the  praent  nioroeii|» 
is  taoepbt  with  the  iiroo&  of  one  gopi^ 
lal  truth,  that  it  is  m  Miotf  «lalMs,  9^ 
In  oonseqoenee  of  die  emulation  and 
fluent  smri^  whicp  thjBy  dercfope^ 
lh«t  ,the  hiwncn  mipd  .arrives  a^  its 
gr^atpat  perfec^tionj  apd  that  the  £reest 
moj^  is.aflSnded.bodi  to  the  gnu^defir 
of  m^tnU  apd  the  brillianca^  of  intdl* 
ko^  character.  U  is  fo  ttiedtiaeips 
of  #fiMi4  repobliof  that  we  ^re  indebted 
bplii  ibr  the  greaieat  disooverjes  whidi 
have  improved  the  eondition  or  clcvist- 
ed.  the  charaoter  of  mankindj  and.ftr 
the  noUest  ei^ples  of  vriva^  and 
nnblic  virtue,  with  which  ta»  page  of 
AistorT  is  adorned.  It.  was  in  the 
YepnbHct  of  ancient  Greece  and  in 
consequence  of  ibfi  emuktion  whicfi 
waaexcttcd  aroong^her  rival  cities^  that 
Uie  beautiAil  arta  of . poetry,  scnlptMre; 
and  architedtOie  w«re  first.brandbft  to 
jierfectien J  snd  wlulst  the  gpws  of 
the  blttMMIl  r4Ce  Wis  shmber|9g  in.the 
jluromersUe  moltitodes  of  the  Peiaion 
Sfi2 
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and  Indian  monarcliies,  the  sin^  dty 
of  Athens  prodnoed  a  sacceasioa  of 
great  men,  whose  woiici*baToiinpn>T« 
ed  and  deUghted  the  ^#orid  in  ev^ 
succeeding  age.  While  the  yaat  fea- 
dal  monarchies  of  Europe  were  buried 
in  igntrpnoe  and  hvhanspi,  th^lj^e 
states  of  FWencr;  .Bologoaj  fidme, 
and  Venice  were  far  advanced  in  the 
career  of  arts  and  in  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge ;  and*  at  this  moment,  the 
traveller  neglects  the  boundless  but 
unknown  tracts  of  Germany  and 
Tlfu\c9i  to' visit  the  tombs  of  R^liaeT, 
and  Michael  Angelo,  and  Tasso,  to 
dwell  in  a  country  where  every  dty 
and  every  landscape  reminds  hhn  of 
the  greatness  of  human  genius,  or  the 
perfection  of  human  taste.  •  It  is  from 
the  same  cause  that  the  earlier  history 
€f  thie  Swiss  repubMc  ex9iibits  a  firm- 
ness and  grandeur  of  political  diftrac- 
ter  whidi  we  seardi  fbr  in  vun  in  the 
annals  of-  tlie  great  monarchies  by 
whM  they  are  •  surrounded,  and  that 
the  classica]  pilgrim  forgets  the  splen- 
dour of  the  Eternal  dty  in  his  devo- 
tion to  the  spirit  of  its'  early  r^ublic ; 
and  sees  not  in  the  nims  n^ich  sur- 
votttid  him  the  remains  of  impend 
Rome;  the  mistress  and  the  capita  df 
the  world ;  but  H>f  Rome;  #hen  sting^ 
glii^  with  Gerioli  and  Veii;  of 
Roitfe,  when  governed  by  Replua  and 
Cindnnatus — and  traces  tne  scene 
of  her  infimt  wars  with  the  Ladan 
tribes,  with  a  pioiis  interest  which  all 
the  pomp  and  msgnificence  of  her  sub- 
sequent lustoryhas  not  been  able  to 
exdte. 

Examples  of  this  kind  have  often 
'  led  histdrikns  to  consider  the  situation 
of  small  republics  as  that  of  all  others 
most  adapted  to  the  exaltation  and 
improvement  of  mankind.  To  minds 
of  an  ardent  and  enthudastic  cast, 
who  delight  in-  the  contemplation  of 
human  genius,  or  in  the  progress  of 
public  improvement,  the  brilliancy 
and  splendour  of  such  little  states 
fbrms  the  most  delightftil  of  all  ob- 

{eets ;  and  ae^rdingl^f,  the  greatest  of 
iving  historians,  in  ms  history  of  the 
Italian  republics^  has  expressed  a  de- 
dded  opinion  that  in  no  other  situa- 
tisn  is  such  scope  afibrded  to  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  numan  mind«  or  sjuch 
neflity  aflforded  to  the  progressive  ini- 
prbvement  of  our  apedes. 

On  the  0ther  hand,  it  is  not  to  be 
concealed,  that  such  little  dynasties 
«re  accompanied  by  many  dreumstan- 
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oes  of  oontimied  and  aggntvaSed  dis- 
tress. Their  small  dimensionB,  and 
the  jealoadet  ^ihich  subsist  betwixt 
them,  not  only  fomish  the  sabject  of 
continual  disputes,  but  ag^vate  to 
an  incredible  degree  the  mneries  and 
devastationB  of  war.  SetwQRvsDok 
states,  it  is  not  coniiactej  ^^  the 
dignitj  and  in  the  spirit  which  cha- 
racterises the  effints  of  great  monar- 
chies, but  rather  with  the  asperity  and 
rancour  which  belongs  to  a  dvil  con- 
test. While  the  frontiers  only  of  a 
great  monarchy  sufbrfttam  t^  cala- 
mities of  wsr,  its  devastations  ex- 
tend to  the  verv  heart  of  smaller  states. 
Insecurity  and  inatability  frequently 
mark  the  internal  atate  of  these  r&- 
nublica;  and  the  activity  which  the 
nistorian  admires  in  their  dtiiens,  is 
too  ofren  employed  m  mutually  d»* 
stroying  and  puhgmg  each  other; 
or  in  disturbing  m  ^trsnfOkllity 
of  the  state.  It  is  hence  that  the 
sunny  slopes  of  the  Appenines  are 
everywhere  crowned  by  castdkted 
villages,  indicating  the  universahty 
of  tne  ravages  of  wnr  among  tlie 
Italian  States  in  fbrmer  times;  and 
that  the  architecture  of  Florenee  and 
Genoa  still  bears  the  diancteTof  that 
massy  strength  which  bitted  the 
period  when  every  noble  palace  was  an 
independent  fbrtress,  and  when  war, 
tumult,  and  violence,  reigned  ftr  cen- 
turies within,  their  walla;  while  the 
open  villages  and  stniggliiig  oott^es 
of  England  hegpeA  the  security  with 
which  ner  peaS^Bta  hove  reposed  vo- 
der the  snadow  of  her  redoubted 
•poweri 

The  universality  of  this  fret  has  led 
manv  wise  and  good  men  tor^ard 
-small  states  as  the  prolific  source  of 
human  suffiring;  snd  to  oondude 
that  all  the  splendour,  whether  in  arts 
or  in  sdenoe,  with  which  they  sre  sur- 
rounded,'is  deariy  bou^t  at  theex- 
penCe  of  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of 
the  great  body  of  the  people.  Tosuch 
men  it  appears,  that  the  periods  of  his- 
tory on  which  the  historian  dwdls,  or 
which  have  been  marked  by  extraor- 
dinary genius,  are  not  those  in  whidi 
the  greatest  public  happiness  has  been 
enjoyed;  but  that  it  is  to  be  found 
rather  under  the  quiet  and  inglonons 
government  of  a  great  and  pacific  empire. 

Without  pretending  to  determine 
which  of  these  opinions  is  the  best 
founded,  it  is  more  important  frr  our 
present  purpose  to  observe,  that  the 
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union  of  tfae'thne  kitigdoms  promises 
to  csmbine  finr  thii  oounlry  the  ad« 
vttltages  of  both  these  forms  of  go- 
vernment, without  the  evils  to  which 
either  »  ezDoaed. '  While  her  insular  si* 
toation^  and  the  union  and  eneigyof  her 
people^  secnre  for  Great  Britain  peace 
and  timdoiifityiwitfain  her  own  bounds^ 
the  riTairf  of  the  different  nations 
of  whom  the  empire  is  composed^  pro* 
miaes^  if  properlf  directed^  to  animate 
her  peoide  widi  the  ardour  and  enters 
piiae  wliioh  have  hitherto  been  8up« 
poaed  to  spring  only  from  the  collision 
of  smaller  states. 

Towards  the  acoomolishment  of  this 
most  desirable  oliject,  however,  it  is  in- 
dispensiUe  thateu±[nat]on  should  pre- 
serve the  remembrance  of  its  own  dis- 
tinct origin,  and  look  to  the  glorj  of  it$ 
ownpamle,  withan  anxious  and  peculiar 
care.  It  is  quite  right  that  the  Scotch 
should  glory  with  their  aged  sovereign 
in  the  name  of  > Britain:  and  that, 
when  considered  with  reference  to  fo* 
lei^  states,  Briuin  should  exhibit  an 
umted  whole,  intent  only  upon  up* 
hoidting>and  extending  the  glory  of 
that  empire  which  her  united  forces 
have  fiomed.  But  it  is  equally  indis- 
putable- that  her  ancient  metropolis 
should  not  degenerate  into  a  provin- 
dfl]  town;  and  that  an  independent 
nation,  once  the  rival  of  England, 
should  remember,  with  pride,  the  pe- 
culiar gknes  b^  which  her  people  have 
been  distinguished.  Without  thi^ 
the- whole  gwd  e^cts  of  the  rivalry  of 
the  two  nations  will  be  entirely  lost ; 
and  the  genius  of  her  different  people, 
in  place  of  emulating  and  improving 
eaim  odier,  will  be  drawn  into  one 
centre,  where  all  that  is  original  and 
Gharacteristic  will  be  lost  in  the  overf- 
whelming  influence  of  prejudice  and 
fashion. 

Such  an  event  would  be  an  incal- 
culable calamity  to  the  metropolis,  and 
to  the  genius  of  this  country.  It  is 
this  catastrophe  which  Fletchnr  of 
Salton  so  eloquently  foretold,  when 
he  opposed  the  union  with  England 
in  the  Scottish  Parliament.  Edin- 
burgh would  then  become  like  Lyons, 
or  Toulouse,  or  Venice,  a  provincial 
town^  suf^orted  only  by  the  occasion- 
al influx  of  the  gentlemen  in  its 
neighbourhood,  and  the  courts  of  law 
which  have  thdr  seat  within  its  walls. 
The  dty  and  the  nation  which  have 
prodnccn  David  Hume,  and  Adam 
Smith,  and  Robert  Bums,  and  Henry 
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Maeknude,  and  Walter  Scott,  would 
cease  to  exist ;  and  the  trawler  would 
repair  to  her  classical  scenes,  as  he 
now  does  to  Venice  or  Ferrara,  to  la« 
ment  the  decay,  of  human  genius 
which  fldlowB  the  union  of  independ* 
ent  states. 

Nor  would  such  an  event  be  less 
injurious  to  the  general  progress  of 
science  and  arts  throughout  uie  em- 
pire. .  It  is  impoflsible  to  doubt^  that 
the  circumstance  of  Scotland  bcdng  a 
separate  kingdom,  and  maintaining  a 
rivalship  with  England,  has  done  in« 
calculable  good  to  both  countries^— 
that  it  has  given  rise  to  a  succession 
of  great  men,  whose  labours  have  en^ 
lightened  and  improved  mankind,  who 
would  not  otherwise  have  acted  upon 
the  career  of  knowledge.  Who  can  say 
what  would  have  beien  the  present 
condition  of  England  in  philosophy  or 
science,  if  she  had  not  been  stimulat- 
ed by  the  splendid  progress  which 
Scotland  was  making?  and  who  can 
calculate  the  encouragement  which 
Scottish  genius  has  derived  from  the 
generous  applause  which  England  has 
always  lavjahed  upon  her  works  ?  As 
Scotchmen,  we  rejoice  in  the  exalta- 
tion and  eminence  of  our  own  coun- 
try ;  but  we  rejoice  not  less  sincerely 
in  the  literary  celebrity  of  our  sister 
kingdom ;  not  only  from  the  interest 
which,  as  citizens  of  the  united  em- 
pire, we  feel  in  the  celebrity  of  any  of 
Its  members,  but  as  affording,  the  se- 
<7et  pledges  of  the  continued  and  pro- 
gressive splendour  of  our  own  country. 

It  is  impossible,  however,  to  con- 
template tne  effects  of  the  union  of 
the  two  kingdoms,  from  whidi  this 
country  has  derived  such  incalcukUe 
bene^  in  its  national  wealth  and  do- 
mestic industry,  without  perceiving 
that  in  time,  at  least,  a  corresponding 
decay  may  take  place  in  its  literary  and 
'{Mlosophic  acquirements.  Tiiereare 
few  examples  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind, of  an  independent  kingdom  bet- 
ing incorporated  with  another  of  greater 
magnitude,  without  losing,  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  the  national  eminence^ 
whether  in  arts  or  in  arms,  to  which 
it  had  arrived.  A  rare  succession 
of  great  men  in  our  universities, 
indeed,  and  an  extraordinary  com- 
bination of  talents  in  the  works  of 
imagination,  has  hitherto  prevented 
this  effect  from  taking  place.  But  who 
can  insure  a  continuance  of  men  of 
such  extraordinary   genius,   to  keep 
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i^TCfthd  tortfa  df  sdence  in  our  sArih'* 
Mh  r^ons?  W  it  not  to  be  appre* 
iMinded  that  th6  attnctumfl  of  w^dth; 
of  power,  and  of  fbhioB^  which  have 
•0  kng  ^wn  o«r  nobles  and  higher 
danes  to  the  ieat  inf  govemmeiit^ 
may,  ere  long,  ezerciae  a  similar  inin^ 
ence  npon  onr  n«tioBal  geniiu,  and 
thai  the  melandiolT  caftsstxophe  whidk 
Fletcher  of  Salton  desoibed,  with  allits 
IhtAl  oonsequenoes,  may  be,  eren  now, 
apratiadhing  to  ki  aooomplishmeBt? 
.  WhateTor  can  arrest  diia  laments* 
fale  progress,  and  ftx,  down,  in  a  per« 
nanent  manner,,  the  genius  of  Soot* 
knd  to  its  own  shores,  con^ni  not  only 
an  ineafeolable  benefit  upon  this  ooim^ 
tiy,  but  upon  the  united  empire  of 
wnich  it  ferms  a  part.  The  erection 
of  die  NaHontd  Mamtmad  in  £din« 
burgh,  seems  calculated,  in  a  most  rop* 
narlcable  manner,  to  accon^ish  this 
most  desirable  object 

To  those,  indeed,  who  have  not  been 
In  the  habit  of  attending  to  die  in* 
Huenee  of  animating  recollections  upon 
the  developement  «f  every  thins  that 
is  great  or  generous  in  human  charac^ 
ter,  it  may  appear  that  the  efiects  we 
anticipate  him  this  building,  are  vi* 
aionary  and  chicnericaL  But  when  a 
tram  is  ready  hiid,  a  spark  will  set  it 
in  flames.  The  Scotcn  h&ve  always 
heen  a  proud  and  an  ardent  people ; 
and  the  spirit  Which  animated  tneir 
forefiithers,  in  this  respect,  is  not  yet 
extinct.  Upon  a  people  so  dispoeed, 
It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  eflfects 
which  a  splendid  edifice,  filled  with 
monuments  to  the  greatest  men  whom 
die  country  can  boast,  may  ukimateiy 
produce. — It  tnll  give  stabilit^^  and 
consistence  to  the  national  pnde,  a 
feeling  which,  when  properly  dizeeted, 
is  the  surest  foundation  of  national 
eminene^.-*-It  will  perpetuate  the  re^ 
raembranoe  of  the  brave  and  indev 
pendent  Scottish  nation — a  feeing,  of 
-all  others,  the  best  suited  to  animate 
the  exertions  of  her  remotest  descend- 
ants.— ^It  will  teach  her  inhabitants  to 
locdc  to  their  own  country  for  the 
scene  of  their  real  glory ;  and  while 
Ireland  laments  the  absence  of  a 
nobility  insensible  to  her  &me,  it  will 
be  the  boast  of  this  country,  to  have 
erected  on  her  own  shores,  a  monu- 
ment worthy  of  her  people's  glory, 
and  to  have  disdained  to  tbliow  merely 
the  triumphs  of  that  nation,  whose 
anoestors  tliey  hare  ere  now  Tanqutsh* 
ed  in  the  field. 
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,vn»  baa  not /Ml.  ik^.  snblitar 
imprestaion  whidi  di^intttiorOf  Wesu 
minster  Abbey  ptodiiosrf,  .wheie  lite 
[foelB,  die  pthiloot^hers^tiiddieafcBteo* 
Bten  of.  Endand,  *'.  sleep  with  liet 
kings,  and  dignify  die  adeae?"  Who 
has  viewed  the  churchtif  8t  Croa^ 
9t  Florenoe,  and  aeen  the  toodM  of 
Galileo,  and  Maehiavelli,  sndMkhad 
Angdhi^  and  AMeri,  nndeit  (ma  saeiad 
toof,  vidiottt  feeling  their  heaits  swell 
widi  the femembraaceof  her  andent 
gkry ;  and,  among .  the .  mnldtndas 
who  will  visit  the  sacDed  pile  diat  is  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  Sootttdi 
greatness,  how  many  may  there  be 
whom  so  sublime  a  spectaels  may  xouae 
to  a  sense  ^f  their  native  powera,  and 
adimate  with  die  piide  of  their  eauB« 
tiy'a  renown;  and  m  whom  the  rememt 
hnmoe  of  the  ''  illustriona  of  ancient 
days"  may  awaken  die  noble  feeling  of 
Correggio,  when  he  ooaten^afed  the 
works  of  the  Romsn  masters ;  *'  I  too 
am  a  Painter.". 

Nor  do  we  think  that  such  a  monu« 
ment  could  produce  effects  of*  less  im* 
portanoe  upon  the  military  chssatter 
and  martial  spirit  of  the  Scottish  peo* 
fde  in  fliture  ages.  The  meaoory  of 
die  glorious  adiievemetatB  of  oUr  ag^ 
indeed,  will  never  die,  and  the  page  of 
history  will  perpetuate,  todie  mgher 
orders,  die  reodlectioh  of  the  events 
which  have  cast  so  unrivalled  a  spkn*- 
douT  over  the  British  iiadon,  in  die 
oommencement  of  ihe  nineteenth;  oeifr- 
tury.  But  the  study  of  hiatbry  is 
confined  to  few,  ooraparadvdy  speak*> 
ing,  of  the  population  of  a  country ; 
and  the  knowledge  which  it  imparta 
can  newr  extend  universally  to  the 
poorer  class,  from  wliom  the  materials 
<^  an  army  siv  to  be  drawn,  in  ^ 
ruder  and  eaiiier  periods  of  society, 
indeed,  the  traditions  of  warlike  events 
are  preserved  fbr  a  series  of  years,  by 
the  romantic  ballads,  which  are  che- 
rished by  a  sim^  and  primitive  peo- 
ple, the  native  of  the  oooupations 
in  which  they  are  principaUy  engaged, 
is  favourable  to  die  preservation  of 
such  heroic  recollections.  But  in  the 
state  of  society  in  which  we  live,  it  Is 
impossiUe  thkt  the  record  of  post 
events  can  be  thus  engraven  on  the 
hearts  of  a  nation.  The  uniformity 
of  employments  in  which  the  lower 
.  orders  are  enpged — the  sevefe  and  un- 
remittina  toil  to  which  they  are  ex« 
posed-*-tne  division  of  labour  whidi 
fixes  them  down  to  one  limited  and 
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undMOigmg  ooeapation,  all  eontrilmte 
to  destroy  those  ancient  tnditioiiSy  eni 
the  piesonrstian  of  which  so  nrach  ol 
the  martial  spirit  of  a  pedple  depends. 
The  peasantry  in  tke  remoter  parts  of 
$oetiand  can  still  recount  some  of  thtt 
exploits^  and  dwell  with  enthimasia 
on  the  adYenttuea  of  Bruee  or  Wa|J 
lace ;  bat  yoa'  will'  searblk  hi  'vain 
taiong  the  English  poor  fi>r  any  reoord 
of  the  vtotories  of  GreMy  or  Asin-^ 
eoor,  ofBlenh^orRamiUles.  And 
even  among  ^e  higher  onkm,  th^ 
aperience  of  every  day  ii  suSdeni 
to  convince  lis  that'llie  renemhrance 
of  ancient  glory,  thon|^  not  ^nttottenj 
may  cease  to  poes^  any  mateml  in- 
iliiente  on  the  diaracter  of  our  peo-^ 
pie;  The  histoHan>  indeed,  may  )fe- 
oount  die  glorions  vicfovies  of  VitteHa; 
Trafiilgar,  and  Wikterloo;  and  thel» 
names  may  be  famiKar  to  ev«ry  ear  ; 
bat  the  name  may  be  remembered 
when  the  heart-stirring  smrit  wbidi 
they  should  awdcen  is  no  Ibneer  felt. 
For  a  time,  and  during  the  fi&thne  of 
the  persons  who  were  distingnished  in 
these  events,  they  fbrm  a  leading  sub- 
ject of  the  public  atlttitiOB ;  but  when 
a  new  generation  succeeds;  and  new 
cares  and  fifihions  and  events  occupy 
the  attention  of  the  titftlon,  thepnus- 
ileal  effects  of  these  triumphs  ii  kst, 
how  indelibly  soever  they  magr  bore^ 
corded  in  the  pages  of  history.  The 
victories  of  Foictiers^and  Blenheim,  and 
Hindeh  had  bug  ago  demonslsaled 
iSbt  sojperiority  of  the  English  over  the 
FrendS  troops ;  but  though  this  ftet 
appeared  unquestionable  to  those  who 
studied  the  histofy  of  ^t  evont^ 
everybody  knows  with  what  serious 
appiehensiou  a  French  invasion  wu 
contemplated  in  this  oountryy  within 
our  own  recolleotion.  ' 

It  |i  of  incalculable  importance!, 
thereftre;  thai  some  means  «M|dd  be 
taken  to  preserve  alive  the  unvtiMl 
spirit  whi(&  tSie  recent  triumite  have 
awakened ;  and  to  do  thk^'in  so  peob 
mineqt  a  way  as  may  atttaet  the  a^ 
tention  of  the  most  tboughlless,  hnd 
ibrce  them  on  the  cMecvMibn  of  tke 
most  inconsiderate.  It  ib  ftvqpa  men  of 
this  description-— from  the  yotuig;  the 
gay,  and  the  active,  thai  ouv' armies 
are  filled;  tfid  it  is  oft  the  i^t  with 
which  they  sre  animated  that  the  mn 
tional safety  depends.  Ikktiuihefae 
imptosed  with  the  liecoHeotion  of  past 
ftdiievement8>  and  aiionso  of  the  glo- 


ries  of  that  ooufttry  wbieh  they  are  t» 
defend,  ft  wiH  little  avail  us  in  the 
moment  of  danger,  that  thevicttuMi 
on  which  cvitty  Wie  now  dweHs*  witli 
exttltatiflo,  «e  fidthftdly  recfarded  in 
history,  nod  well  known  to  the  s^4en«r 
tsry  aad  pacific  part  of  our  population, 

It  is  upon  the  presem^ti^m  of  thif 
iforit  that  the  safety  of  f very  natipA 
«U8t  deiiend^— It  is  in  v^intlvit  it 
vm  he  ^cbrded  with  fivtresMj  or 
delmded  by  mountains,  or  begjvt  by 
the  oc^a&;ita]»al  socipity  is  to  be 
fiMind  'm  the  spirit  mid  the  valour  of 
its  people.  The  army  which  enters 
the  field  in  the  oouviclion  that  it  is  iq 
ooxineti  has  already  nined  the  dav» 
The  pecqple,  who  recollect  with  pride 
the  Mil^vem^nts  of  their  forefiitjikersi 
will  not  prove  unworthy  of  them  iu 
the  fidd  of  hattlok  The  remembrance 
of  their  heroic  actioUs  preserved  the 
independence  of  the  Swiss  repuhlics^ 
amiost  the  powerfiil  empires  by 
which  they  were  surrounded ;  and  the 
g^ory  of  h^  anniea  joined  to  the  terror 
f^  her  name,  upheld  the  Roman  em* 
pires  for  oentivies  afWr  the  warlike 
q>irit  of  the  people  iNs  e9(tinct«  It 
is  tills  which  oonstitutea  the  strength 
and  multiplies  the  triumphs  of  vfeteriQi 
sddien;  and  it  is  this  which  renders 
the  qualities  of  militacy  valour  and 
prowess  hfereditaiy  in  a.  nutlon. 

£very  people,  accordingly^  whose 
acllievtmeBts  ave  memorawe  in  past 
history,  havfe  felt  the  influence  of  thett 
nariooftl  reeollectioQ^  and  received 
them  as  the  most  valqahb  inheritanoe 
ftom  their  IbKcftthenu  The  stfttesmeu 
of  Athens,  when  they  wished  to  louae 
that  fickle  people  to  any  great  or  kfy- 
n»e  action,  reminded  ihc»of  the  naf> 
ti(mal  gk>rj  of  their  ^mceators,  and 
pctiited  tt>  the  actopelis  ciowtied  vfith 
liio  monutaents  of  their  vakmrj  and 
invoked  the  shades  of  these  wbotdied 
atiManthoB  add  Platae^  to  aanolify 
tiie  CKUflo  in  which  they;  were  to  he 
engsgoi.  The  Swiss  peasants,  for  fiise 
hhncM  yearn  alter  the  e^ahlishooent 
of  their  indeBendence^  ass9uhted  on 
the  fieUs  «f  Moroarttm  and  I^upeo^ 
and  spread  gBrhmcu  over  the  gmv«s  of 
the  fiukn  wenioisvaud  prsyed  for  the 
amds'of  thtM  who  had  died  lor  tbeir 
eoudtqr's  fiteedom.  The  Bomaos  al- 
tacbfed  a  snpstatitiau&treveconoe  ta  the 
rock  of  the  capiMd,  and  loaded  iu 
tampks  with  die  9pci}sii£  the  worU« 
J9d  knked  bock  %ith  a  muitnre  of 
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venefatioii  and  pride,  to  the  straggles 
which   it  had   witnessed,   und   the 
triumphs  which  it  had  won. 
••  CapitoU  iomiobile  Sazimi»" 

When  Sdpio  Afrioanus  was  accnsed 
by  a  fkction  in  the  fonnn,  in  place  of 
answering  the  chaijge,  he  turned  to 
the  capitol,  and  invited  the  people  to 
accompany  him  to  the  temple  of  Ju- 
inter,  and  retnm  thanks  for  the  defeat 
of  the  Carthagenians.  Such  was  the 
influence  of  local  associations  on  that 
sevare  people ;  and  so  natural  is  it  for 
the  human  mind  to  embody  its  recol- 
lections in  some  external  object ;  and 
so  important  an  effect  are  these  recol- 
lections fitted  to  have,  when  they  are 
perpetually  brought  back  to  the  public 
mind  by  the  sight  of  the  objects  to 
which  they  have  been  attached. 

The  erection  of  a  national  monu- 
ment, on  a  scale  suited  to  the  great- 
ness of  the  events  it  is  intended  to  com- 
memorate seems  better  calculated  than 
any  other  measure  to  perpetuate  the 
spirit  which  the  events  of  our  times 
have  awakened  in  this  country.  It 
will  force  itself  on  the  observation  of 
the  most  thoughtless,  and  recal  the  re- 
collection of  danger  and  glory,  during 
the  slumber  of  peaceful  life.  Thou- 
«ands  who  never  would  otherwise  have 
€ast  a  thought  upon  the  glory  of  their 
country,  will  1^  it  be  awakened  to  a 
sense  of  what  befits  the  descendants 
of  those  great  men  who  have  died  in 
the  cause  of  national  freedom.  While 
it  will  testify  the  gratitude  of  the  na- 
tion to  departed  worth,  it  will  serve  at 
the  same  time  to  mark  the  distinction 
which  similar  victories  may  win.  Like 
^the  Roman  capitol,  it  wiU  stand  at 
-once  the  monument  of  fi>rmer  great- 
ness, and  tiie  pledge  of  future  glory. 

Nor  is  it  to  be  imagined  that  the 
national  monument  in'  London  is  suf- 
ficient for  tills  purpose,  and  that  the 
commcneement  of  a  similar  undertak- 
ing in  this  dty  is  an  unnecessary  or 
superfluous  proceeding.  It  is  quite 
proper,  that  in  the  metropolis  of  tiie 
Umted  Empire,  the  trophies  of  its 
oommcAi  triumphs  should  be  found, 
'  and  that  the  national  ftmds  should 
'  there  be  devoted  to  tiie  formation  of  a 
monument,  worthy  of  the  spten^tiid 
achievenents  which  her  united  forces 
have  performed.  But  the  whole  bene- 
fits of  the  emulation  between  the  two 
nations,  frdm  which  our  armies  have 
alrady  derived  such  aignid  advantage, 
would  be  lost,if  Scotiand  were  to  por- 
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tiGinate  only  in  the  tiiiiunpbs  of  her  ai*- 
ter  Kingdom,  without  dimnctiy  mark- 
ing its  own  peculiar  and  national  pride^ 
in  the  gl^  of  her  own  people. — 
The  vfuour  of  the  Scottiish  r^- 
ments  is  known  and  celebrated  from 
one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other ;  and 
this  circumstance,  joined  to  tiie  ^le- 
bri|;y  of  the  poems  of  Ossian,  has 
given  a  distinction  to  our  soldiers,  to 
which,  for  so  sm^dl  a  bodv  of  men, 
there  is  no  parallel  in  the  history  <^ 
the  present  age.  Would  it  not  ^  a 
subject  of  reproach  to  this  ooontrv,  if 
the  only  land  in  which  no  reooid  of 
their  gallantry  is  to  be  found,  vms  the 
land  which  gave  them  birth  ;  and  that 
the  traveller  who  has  se^n  the  tar- 
tan hailed  with  enthusiasm  on  every 
theatre  of  Europe,  should  find  it  for- 
gotten <Mily  in  tne  metropolis  of  that 
kingdom  which  owes  its  salvation  to 
the  bravery  by  which  it  has  been  dia^ 
tinguishcd? 

.  The  animating  effects,  moreover, 
which  the  sight  of  a  national  trophy 
is  fitted  to  have  on  a  martial  people, 
woiUd  be  entirely  lost  in  this  country^ 
if  no  other  mopument  to  Scottish  va- 
lour existed  than  the  monument  in 
London. — There  is  not  a  hundredth 
part  of  our  population  who  have  ever 
an  oi4[)ortunity  of  going  to  that  dty  ; 
or  to  whom  the  existence  even  of  such 
a  record  of  their  triunaph  could  be 
known.  Even  upon  those  who  may 
see  it,  the  peculiar  and  saluta^  efifect 
of  a  national  Scottuh  monument  would 
be  entirely  lost.  It  would  be  Teffurd" 
ed  as  a  trophy  of  English  gjqry  ;  and 
however  much.it  mi^t  annate  our 
descendants. to  maintain  the  character 
.of  Britain  on  the  field  of  European 
.warfiire^  it  would  leave  wholly  un- 
touched those  feelings  of  generous 
emuli^on  by  which  the  rival  nations 
of  England  and  Scotland  have  hither- 
to been  animated  towards  each  other, 
and  to  the  existence  of  which,  so 
•much  of  their  common  triumphs  hav^ 
•been  owing. 

It  is  in  the  preservation  of  this  feel- 
ing of  rivalry  that  we  anticipate  the 
moot  important  effects  of  the  national 
monument  in  this  metropolis.  There 
is  no  danger  that  the  ancient  animosi- 
ty of  the  two  nations  will  ever  revive, 
or  that  the  emulation  of  our  armies 
will  iMd  them  to  prove  unfaithful  to 
the  common  cause  in  which  they  must 
hrareafter  be  engag^  "^^  ^^^  ^^' 
ings  of  feudal  hSred  with  which  the 


tmrfes  of  iSngliiii  tnd  SooOiiid  fbr* 
mfsAy  met  at  Flodden  «r  Bannock* 
bUnit  haye  now  yielded  to  the  emula- 
tion and  ftiendship  wtaioh  form  tbe 
amrest  basis  of  their  common  proeperi- 

-  But  it  18  of  the  last  impoitance  that 
these  feelings  of  national  riTalry  should 
not  be  extinguished.  In  eviery  part  of 
tile  world  the  good  efi^s  of  this  em- 
ulation have  been  experienced.  It  is 
reoorded,  that  at  the  seige  of  Namur, 
.when  the  German  troops  were  repul- 
«ed  from  the  breaoh,  king  William  or- 
dered his  English  guards  to  advance ; 
and  the  veteran  warrior  was  so  much 
affected  with  the  devoted  gallantry 
irith  which  they  pretoed  on  to  the  as- 
sault^ diaty  bursting  into  tears^  he  ex- 
elaimed^  ''  See  how  my  brave  English 
•Hdlit"  At  the  storm  of  Bhurtpoor^ 
when  one  of  the  British  regiments  was 
fMreed  bade  by  the  dreadful  fire  that 
^yed  on  the  beach,  one  of  the  na- 
tive regiments  was  ordered  to  advance^ 
and  tMse  brave  men  cheered  as  they 
paned  the  British  troops,  who  lay 
trembling  in  the  trenches.  Every 
liody  knows  the  distinguished  gallant- 
ly with  which  the  Scottish  regiments, 
m  all  the  actions  of  the  present  war, 
have  sought  to  maintain  tneir  andent 
l«puUtioa ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  fbr- 
imtten,  that  the  first  occasion  on  which 
ttie  Cuirassiers  of  France  were  broken, 
was  when  the  leading  regiments  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  bore 
down  with  rival  valour  on  their 
columns ;  voA  in  the  enthusiastic  cry  of 
the  Greys,  **  Scotland  fbr  ever,"  we 
may  perceive  the  value  of  those  na« 
tional  recollections  whidi  it  is  the  ob- 
ject of  the  present  edifice  to  reward 
and  perpetuate. 

If  this  spirit  shall  live  in  her  armies ; 
If  the  rival  valour  which  was  finrmerly 
C9tdted  in  their  fiital  wars  against  ea<m 
other,  shall  thus  continue  to  animate 
them  when  fighting  asainst  their  com- 
mon enemies,  and  if  Sie  remembrance 
of  fbrmer  division  is  preserved  only 
to  cement  the  bond  of  present  union, 
England  and  Scotland  may  weU,  like 
the  Douglas  and  Percy  both  t<^ether 
'^be  confident  against  the  world  in 


Foreign  foe  or  false  beeuifing, 
Shall  our  union  ne*er  mvide, 
Hand  in  hand,  while  peace  is  amilinff, 
Andiabattlssidebyiide. 

Before  concluding,  we  cannot  ovoid 
taying  a  fern  woids  on  che  design 
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which  thookl  be  foBowed  In  thfa  na« 
tional  edifice,  and  the  infiuence  which 
the  adoption  of  a  perftet  model  is  fit- 
ted to  have  on  die  national  taste. 

There  b  no  fact  more  certain  than 
that  a  due  appreciation  of  the  grand 
or  the  beautiful  in  architectural  de- 
sign, is  not  inhetont  in  any  individual 
or  in  any  pec^le;  and  tnat  towards 
the  formation  of  a  correct  public  taste, 
the  existence  ofjine  modeU  is  absolute- 
ly essential.  It  is  this  which  gives 
men  who  have  travelled  in  Italy  or 
Greece  so  evident  a  superiority  in  con- 
sidering the  merits  of  the  works  of  art 
in  this  country  over  those  who  have 
not  had  similar  advantages ;  and  it  is 
this  which  renders  taste  hereditaiV  a- 
mong  a  people  who  have  the  modeu  of 
ancient  excellence  continually  befoi^ 
theur  eyes.  The  taste  of  Athens  con« 
tinned  to  distinguish  its  people  long 
after  they  had  ceased  to  l^  remarka- 
Ue  fi>r  any  other  and  more  honourable 
quality ;  and  Rome  itself,  in  ^e  days 
of  its  imperial  splendotir,  was  com- 
pelled to  borrow  nom  a  people  whom 
she  had  vanquished,  the  trophies  by 
which  her  victories  were  to  be  com- 
memorated«  To  this  day  the  lovers 
of  art  flock  tirom  the  roost  distant  parts 
of  the  world  to  the  Acropolis,  and 
dwell  with  rapture  on  its  unrivalled 
beauties,  and  seek  to  inhde,  amid  the 
ruins  that  surround  them,  a  portion  of 
the  spirit  by  which  they  were  conceiv- 
ed. The  remains  of  ancient  Rome 
still  serve  as  the  model  of  every  thing 
that  is  great  in  the  designs  of  modem 
architects ;  and  in  tbe  Partiienon  and 
the  Colisseum  we  find  the  originals 
on  which  the  dome  of  St  Peters  and 
the  piazaa  St  Marco  have  been  formed. 
It  is  a  matter  of  general  observation, 
accordingly,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Italy  possess  a  d^ee  pf  taste  both  in 
sculpture,  architecture,  and  painting, 
which  few  persons  of  tile  most  culti- 
vated nndmtanding  in  transalpine 
countries  can  acquire.  So  true  itis, 
that  the  existence  of  fine  models  lays 
the  only  fi>undaticfn  of  a»  correct  pun- 
He  taste ;  and  that  the  transference  of 
the  model  of  ancient  excellenoe  to  this 
country  is  the  only  means  of  giving  to 
our  people  the  taste  by  which  sinular. 
excellenoe  is  to  be  produced. 

Now  it  has  unfortunately  happened 
that  the  Doric  architecture,  to  which 
so  much  of  the  beauty  of  Greece  and 
Italy  is  owing,  has  been  hitherto  littic 
ondentood/  and  still  less  put  in  prac- 
3C 
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tioe  in  this  country.  We  meet  with  few 
persons  who  have  not  visited  the  re- 
mfiins  of  classical  antiquity^  who  can 
conceive  the  matchless  heauties  of  the 
temples  of  Minerva  at  Athens,  or  of 
Neptune  at  Pestum.  And^  indeed, 
if  our  conceptions  of  the  Doric  be 
taken  from  tne  few  attempts  at  imita- 
tion of  it  which  are  here  to  be  met 
with,  thev  would  fall  very  far  short, 
indeed,  of  what  the  originals  are  fitted 
to  excite. 

In  the  National  Monument  of  Scot- 
land an  opportunity  is  afibrded  of  open- 
ing the  public  mind  to  a  just  apprecia- 
tion of  tne  beauties  of  this  style  of  ar- 
chitecture, and  of  presenting  it,  in  its 
most  engaging  form,  and  under  cir- 
cumstances peculiarly  calculated  to  ex- 
cite attention.  If  the  Parthenon  of 
Athens  were  transferred  to  Edin- 
burgh, the  public  taste  would  be  fonn- 
ed  on  the  finest  model  which  exists  in 
the  world,  and  to  the  perfection  of 
which  the  experience  of  two  thousand 
years  has  borne  testimony.  The  taste 
which  sprung  up  round  the  work  of 
l^hidiaa  might  then  be  transferred  to 
our  northern  regions;  and  the  city, 
whose  genius  has  already  procured  for' 
it  the  name  of  the  Modem  Athens, 
might  hope  to  vie  with  its  immortal 
predecessor  in  the  fine  arts.  Nor 
would  such  an  attempt  be  at  aU  in- 
consistent with  the  extent  of  the  funds 
which  may  be  looked  to  for  the  pur- 
pose i)ropo8ed.  The  Parthenon  might 
oe  imitated  in  ail  its  dimensions  for 
£30,000  or  £40,000;  and  although 
in  such  a  copy  the  Frize  would  of 
course  be  wanting,  yet  this  would  not 
diminish  the  effect  of  the  edifice  when 
seen  from  the  distance  of  a  few  hun- 
dred yards. 

We  are  fiur  firom  underrating  the 
genius  of  modem  architects,  and  when 
our  metropolis  Is  increasing  in  splen- 
dour, under  the  auspices  of  Playfair 
and  Elliot,  it  would  be  unmteful  to 
insinuate,  that  sufficient  &ility  for 
the  formation  of  an  original  design  is 
not  to  be  found.  But  in  the  choice 
of  designs  for  a  building  which  is  to 
stand  for  centuries,  and  from  whidi 
the  taste  of  the  metropolis  in  future 
ages  is  in  a  greater  measure  to  be 
'formed,  we  conceive  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  fix  upon  some  mo- 
del of  known  and  approved  excellence. 
The  erection  of  a  monument  in  bad 
taste,  or  even  of  doubtfhl  beauty, 
might  destroy  the  just  conceptions  on 
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this  sulgect,  which  are  beginmng  to 
prevaO,  and  throw  the  national  laste 
a  oenti^  back  at  the  time  when  it  is 
making  the  most  rapid  advances  to- 
wards perfection.  It  is  in  vain  to  ex- 
pect that  human  genius  can  ever  make 
any  thing  more  bnutifiil  than  the  Par- 
thenon. It  is  folly,  therefore,  to  tempi 
fortune,  when  certainty  is  in  oor 
hands. 

There  are  many  reasons  besidefl^ 
which  seem  in  a  peculiar  manner  to 
recommend  the  Doric  temple  for  the 
proposed  monument.  By  the  habits 
of  modem  times,  a  difierent  roedes  of 
architecture  has  been  devoted  to  the 
difierent  purposes  to  which  buildings 
may  be  applied ;  and  it  is  difficult  to 
avoid  bdieving,  that  there  is  some- 
thing in.  the  separate  styles  which  is 
pecmiarly  adapted  to  the  different 
emotions  they  are  intended  to  exdte. 
The  Ikht  tracery,  and  lofty  roof,  and 
airy  piUars  of  the  Gothic,  seem  to  ac- 
cord well  with  the  sublime  feeliogs 
and  spiritual  fervour  of  religion.  The 
massy  wall^  and  gloomv  character  of 
the  castle,  beqieak  the  abode  of  feudal 
power  and  the  pageantry  of  barbaric 
magnificence.  The  beautifVil  porticos^ 
and  columns,  and  rich  cornices  of  the 
Ionic  or  Corinthian,  teem  well  adapted 
for  the  public  edifices  in  a.  great  aty  ; 
for  those  which  are  destined  fi>r  amuse- 
ment, or  to  serve  for  the  purpose  of 
public  ornament.  The  Palladiaa  style 
is  that  of  all  others  best  adapted  for 
the  magnificence  of  private  dwellings, 
and  overwhehns  the  spectator  by  a 
flood  of  beauty,  against  which  the 
rules  of  criticism  are  unable  to  with- 
stand. If  any  of  these  styles  of  archi- 
tecture were  to  be  transferred  from 
buildings  destined  for  one  purpose  to 
those  destined  for  another,  the  nnpro- 
priety  of  the  change  would  appear  very 
oonspiGUOUS.  The  gorgeous  rolendour 
of  the  Palladian  front  would  be  en- 
tirely misplaced,  in  an  edifice  destined 
for  the  purpose  of  religion  ;  and  the 
rich  pinnacles  and  gloomy  aisles  of  the 
Gothic,  would  accord  ill  with  the  scene 
of  modem  amusement  or  festivity. 

Now  the  National  Monument  is  an 
edifice  of  a  very  singular  kind,  and 
such  as  to  require  a  style  of  architec- 
ture peculiar  to  itself.  The  Grecian 
Doric,  as  it  is  exhibited  in  the  Par- 
thenon, appears  singularly  well  adapt- 
ed for  this  purpose.  Its  fbrm  and 
character  is  associated  in  ever^  culti- 
vated mind  with  the  recollections  of 
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claMieal  history ;  and  it  recaUf  the  bril- 
liimt  conceptions  of  national  glory  as 
^ev  were  received  during  the  anient 
and  enthusiaatic  period  of  youth; 
wlnle  its  stem  ana  massy  form  befits 
an  edifice  destined  to  commemorate  the 
severe  virtues  and  manl  v  character  of 
v*v.  The  eSect  of  sucn  a  building, 
and  the  influence  it  would  have  on  the 
oublic  taste^  would  be  increased  to  an 
indefinite  degree^  by  the  interest  of 
ilie  purpose  to  which  it  is  destined. 
An  edifice  which  recalled  at  once  the 
interest  of  cksMcal  association^  and 
«ofnmemorated  the  splendour  of  our 
own  achievements,  would  impress  it- 
aelfin  the  most  indelible  manner  on 
the  public  mind,  and  force  the  beauty 
of  its  design  on  the  most  careless  olA 
oerver.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  impression  would  be  fiur 
greater,  just  because  it  arose  from  a 
style  of  building  hitherto  unknown  in 
tlus  country,  and  produced  an  effect 
as  dissimilar  from  that  of  any  other 
architectural  design,  as  the  national 
temotions  which  itis  intended  to  awaken 
ore  ftom  those  to  which  ordinary  edi- 
fices are  destined. 

We  cannot  help  considering  this  as 
a  matter  of  great  importance  to  tliis 
city,  and  to  the  taste  of  the  age  in 
wmch  we  live.  It  is  no  inconsiderable 
matter  to  have  one  building  of  fault- 
less design  erected,  and  to  have  the 
youth  of  our  people  accustomed  fVom 
their  infimcy  to  behold  the  work  of 
Phidias.  But  the  ultimate  effect  which 
sodi  a  circumstance  might  produce  on 
the  tasee  of  the  nation,  and  the  cel^ 
brity  of  this  metropolis,  is  far  more  im- 
portant. It  is  in  vain  to  conceal,  that 
the  wealth  and  the  fashion  of  England 
is  every  day  attracting  the  higher  part 
of  our  society  to  another  capital ;  and 
that  Edinburrii  can  never  possess  at- 
liactiona  of  t£e  same  description  with 
Ixmdon,  sufficient  to  enable  her  to 
stand  an  instant  in  the  struggle.  But 
while  London  must  always  ^ipse  this 
dty  in  all  that  depends  on  wealth, 
power,  or  fiuhionable  elegance,  nature 
iiaa  given  to  it  the  means  of  establish- 
ing a  superiority  of  a  higher  and  a 
more  permanent  kind.  The  matchless 
beau^  of  its  situation,  the  superb  cUfil 
b^  which  it  is  surrounded,  the  mag- 
nificent proapects  of  the  bay,  which  it 
commands,  have  given  to  Edinburgh 
the  means  of  becoming  the  most  ^eau- 
Ufid  town  that  exists  in  the  world. 
And  the  inexluniatible  quarries  of  free 
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stone,  which  lie  in  the  immediate  yi« 
cinity,  have  rendered  architectural  em- 
bellishment an  easier  object  in  this 
dty  than  in  any  other  in  the  empire. 
It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that 
much  still  remains  to  be  done  in  this 
respect,  and  that  every  stranger  ob- 
serves the  striking  contrast  ^tween 
the  beauty  of  its  private  houses,  and 
the  deplorable  scantiness  of  its  public 
buildings.  The  establishment  of  a 
taste  for  edifices  of  an  ornamental  de- 
scription, and  the  gradual  purification 
of  tne  popular  taste,  which  may  fiirly 
be  expected  from  the  influence  of  so 
perfect  a  model  as  the  Parthenon  of 
Athens,  would  ultimatdy,  in  all  pro- 
bability, render  this  dty  the  livourite 
residence  of  the  fine  arts  ;  the  spot 
to  whidi  strangers  would  resort,  both 
as  the  place  where  the  rules  of  taste 
are  to  be  studied,  and  the  models  of 
art  are  to  be  found.  And  thus,  while 
London  is  the  Rome  of  the  empire, 
to  which  the  young,  and  the  ambi- 
tious, and  the  gay,  resort  for  the  pur- 
suit of  pleasure,  of  fortune,  or  of  am- 
bition, Edinburgh  mis^t  become  an-^ 
other  Athens,  in  which  the  arts  and 
the  sciences  fiourished,  under  the  shade 
of  her  andent  fiime,  and  established  a 
dominion  over  the  minds  of  men  more 
permanent  than  even  that  which  the 
Roman  arms  were  able  to  efibct. 

Should  the  Parthenon  be  finally 
fixed  6n  as  the  model  for  the  national 
monument,  it  seems  hardly  necessary 
to  hint  at  the  iituation  in  which  it 
ought  to  be  placed.^  It  is  observed  by 
Clarke,  that  of  all  the  dties  which  hie 
had  visited  during  his  extensive  tra- 
vels, Edinburgh  bears  the  closest  re- 
semblance to  the  cities  of  ancient 
Greece.  Its  position  on  a  rock,  in 
the  middle  of  a  fertile  and  champagne 
country ;  the  vidnity  of  the  sea,  and 
the  disposition  of  the  town  at  the  base 
of  the  fortress,  resemble  in  the  most 
striking  manner  the  situation  of  Co- 
rinth, Athens,  Argos,  and  most  of  the 
Grecian  capitids.  To  make  the  re- 
semblance complete,  he  adds,  it  is  on- 
ly necestuu-y  to  navie  a  temple  of  great 
mmensions  placed  on  the  Calton  Hill; 
and  sudi  an  edifice,  seen  from  all 
quarters,  and  forming  an  object  in 
every  landscape,  would  give  a  dasdcal 
air  to  that  beautiful  city  of  which  the 
value  cannot  easily  be  concdved.  We 
are  thoroughly  persuaded,  that  the 
erection  of  the  Parthenon  on  the  Cal- 
ton Hill  would  do  more  to  add  to  the 
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beauty  of  Edinburgh,  than  a  miUion 
laid  out  in  any  other  ntuatum. 

The  Greeks  always  fixed  on  an 
eminence  for  the  ntuadon  of  their 
temples*  and  whatever  was  the  prac- 
tice of  a  people  of  such  exquisite  taste 
is  well  worthy  of  imitation.  The 
Acropolis  of  Athens*  the  Acrocorin- 
thus  of  Corinth,  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Panhellenins  in  £gin&,  are  instances  of 
the  beauty  of  these  edifices  when  placed 
on  such  conspicuous  situationa.  At 
Athens  in  particular,  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter  Olympius  and  of  Theseus  are 
situated  in  the  pkin;  but  although 
the  former  is  buut  in  a  style  of  mag- 
nificence |o  whidi  there  is  no  parallel* 
and  is  ^uble  the  sise  of  the  Parthe* 
non*  its  efil^  ia  infinitely  less  striking 
than  that  of  the  temple  of  Minerva, 
which  crdwns  the  Acropolis,  and 
meets  the  eye  from  every  part  of  the 
adjacent  country.  The  Temple  of 
Jupiter  Panhellenius,  in  the  island  of 
Egma,  is  neither  so  large  nor  so  Beau- 
titul  as  the  Temple  of  Theseus;  but 
there  is  no  one  who  ever  thought  of 
comparing  the  effect  which  the  ibr* 
mer  produces  crowning  a  rich  and 
wooded  hill,  to  that  which  is  felt  on 
viewing  die  latter  standing  in  the  - 
plain  of  Attica.  The  Temple  of  Nep- 
tune, at  Pestum,  has  a  sublime  e£^t 
from  the  desolation  that  surrounds  it* 
and  from  the  circumstance  of  there 
bdng  no  eminence  for  many  miles 
to  interfere  with  its  stem  wd  ve- 
nerable fonn;  but  there  is  no  one 
who  must  not  have  felt  that  the 
^ndeur  of  this  edifice  would  be  en-' 
tirely  lost  if  it  was  placed  in  a  mo- 
dem city,  and  overtopped  by  build- 
ings destined  for  the  roost  ordinary 
purposes.  The  Temple  of  Vesta,  at 
Tivoli,  perched  on  the  crsg  which 
overhangs  the  cataract,  is  admired  by 
all  the  world ;  but  the  temple  to  the 
same  goddess,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber  at  Rome,  is  passed  over  without 
notice,  though  the  intrinsic  beauty  of 
the  one  is  nearly  as  great  as  that  of 
the  other.  To  come  nearer  home* 
the  Temple  of  St  Bernard's  Well  ia 
perhaps  nearly  as  beautiful  a  building 
aa  the  observatory  on  the  Calton  Hii£ 
but  no  one  we  believe  ever  thought  of 
eomparing  the  delight  experienced  by 
the  sight  of  the  one  to  that  which 
the  other  produces  ;  and  the  county 
•foonui  are  built  precisely,  so  far  as  the 
columns  go*  on  tna  roodd  of  the  Erych- 
theum  at  Athena ;  but  no  ^ne  who 


has  seen  theae  columns  oniy  in  their 
present  situation,  overtoppdl  by  the 
lofty  piles  by  which  they  are  sniw 
rounded,  could  conceive  the  bemity  of 
the  originals,  standing  on  the  rock  of 
the  Acropolis,  and  guded  by  the  rays 
of  an  Athenian  sun. 

In  the  landscapes  too  of  Claude  and 
Poussin,  who  knew  so  well  the  situa- 
tion in  which  every  building  appcara 
to  most  advantage*  the  ruins  of  tem- 
ples are  almoat  always  placed  on  pio- 
minent  fronts*  or  on  the  summit  of 
small  hills;  in  such  a  situation*  in 
short,  as  the  Calton  Hill  presents. 
The  practice  of  the  ancient  Greeks*  ia 
the  choice  of  situations  for  their  tem- 
ples. Joined  to  that  of  the  modem 
Italian  painters  in  their  ideal  represent 
tations  of  the  same  ob^jects*  leaving  no 
room  to  doubt  that  the  couree  ^HoA 
they  followed  was  that  which  the  pe- 
culiar nature  of  the  buildixig  requir- 
ed. 

If  it  shall  be  said  that  the  Calton 
Hill  would  be  too  crowded,  and  that 
there  is  not  sufficient  room  for  the 
observatory  and  such  a  temple  as  baa 
now  been  proposed,  the  answer  is* 
that  on  the  Acropolis  of  Athena, 
which  has  been  adnured  for  two  thou- 
sand years,  the  temples  are  much 
more  crowded,  and  in  particular  that 
the  £rychtheum  bears  nearly  the  same 
proportion  to  the  Parthenon  which 
the  observatory  would  do  to  the  pro- 
posed edifice.  If  the  monument  to 
Lord  Nelson  is  an  obstacle  to  audi  a 
building,  nothins  would  be  eaaier 
than  to  pull  it  down  and  build  up 
another  in  some  other  situation  moBS 
worthy  of  the  hero  to  whom  it  is  eon* 
secrated,  and  more  consonant  to  the 
public  taste,  which  hsa  improved  so 
remarkably  since  it  was  built.  The 
expense  of  such  a  proceeding  would 
not  be  a  fourth  part  of  the  cost  of  tA# 
ground  in  any  other  central  situation 
m  the  city. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  addi- 
tion which  the  Parthenon,  if  placed 
on  the  rock  where  Nelson's  Monu- 
ment now  stands,  would  make  to  the 
beauty  of  Edinburgh.  To  a  etrsnm 
who  enters  the  dty  fhan  the  L.on£m 
Road,  it  would  be  the  most  aplem^ 
of  all  objects,  both  in  approaching  thc( 
eastern  slope  of  the  Calton  HiU,  and 
crowning  the  superb  cliff  that  over- 
hangs the  road  immediately  befbre 
you  enter  Waterloo  place.  From  the 
Nwth  Bridifpe  it  would  rise  in  une- 
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fjutUad  mijBiftY  ibove  the  other  «di^ 
tt0M  with  whioi  the  icmthern  iim&C  of 
the  Celton  Hill  i$  oovered ;  and  give 
the  last  finish  to  that  romantic  group 
of  towers,  rocks,  and  castellated 
buildings,  which  are  collected  on  that 
interesting  spot.  From  Prince's  Street 
it  would  form  the  appropriate  back- 
ground to  the  raegnificent  vista  of 
Walerloo  Pkoe,  and  exhibit  at  the 
eloae  of  that  beautiful  Grecian  Street 
the  most  splendid  of  Grecian  triumph- 
al edifices.  From  every  side  it  would 
give  a  dassical  air  to  the  scenery  in 


the  vkinity  of  the  metrapoIiB^  nad 
blend  the  interest  of  recent  events 
with  the  delightflil  reeoUtctioM  of 
ancient  glory.  And  we  cannot  help 
thinking,  that  as  the  Calton  Hill  is 
the  most  conspicuous  and  the  most 
beautiful  situation  which  the  dtv  can 
afford,  so  it  is  the  only  one  wortny  of 
the  sublime  purpose  to  which  the  na^ 
tional  monument  is  destined,  and 
alone  fit  to  be  the  depositary  of  a  Ba« 
tion's  gratitude  for  the  memorabW 
events  and  unrivalled  glory  «f  th& 
present  age. 


BOWLia's  ANSWER  TO  CAMPBKLL.* 


In  his  Essay  on  English  Poetry,  Mr 
Campbell  has  found  fault  with  Mr 
Bowles  for  certain  alledged  observa- 
tions on  the  genius  and  moral  charac- 
ter of  Pope.  Mr  Bowles  feels  himself 
rather  unfidrly  dealt  with  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Cntie,  and  in  a  very  tem- 
perate and  manly  letter  has  pointed 
out  his  unintentional  misrepi^nta- 
tions.  It  is  always  to  be  lamented 
when  any  misunderstanding  takes  place 
between  men  of  genius^— more  espe- 
dally  with  regard  to  those  subjects 
dearest  to  their  hearts,  and  on  which 
it  is  natural  to  believe  their  opinions 
would  perfectly  harmoniie,  were  they 
fully  and  clearly  expressed.  Mr 
Bowles  is  evidently  much  hurt  at  be- 
ing held  up  by  so  high  an  authority  as 
Mr  Campbell  as  an  unfair  and'unphi- 
losophicu  critic  on  the  genius  of  a 
poet  whom  it  has  lately  b^  the  vul- 
gar &shion  to  decry,  and  we  think  he 
has  done  perfectly  rig^t  in  thus  pub* 
lidy  vindicating  hiuMelf  ttam  such  a 
cbsirge.  It  must  have  been  unpleasant 
enough  to  Mr  Bowles  to  hear  this 
most  unfounded  charge  against  him 
widely  circulated  by  the  Edinburgh 
Review — and  chanted  by  so  many 
mocking  hirds  from  aQ  the  shrulH 
beries  or  criticism, — ^but  while  it  would 
have  been  heneaUi  his  dignity  to  no- 
tioe  the  abuse  of  those  **  whose 
proftssed  trade,"  he  says,  "  is  misre- 
presentation," it  would  have  shewn 
either  a  consciousness  of  its  truth  or 
an  indifference  to  its  falsehood^    to 


have  remained  silent  when  snch  an  ac- 
cusation was  repeated  or  echoed  by  one 
'  of  the  greatest  poets  of  the  age.  We 
think  that  Mr  Campbell,  though  one 
of  the  &irest  and  most  generous  of 
critics,  has  altogether  misconceived  the 
soope  and  tendency  of  Mr  Bowles's  ob« 
servations,  and  that  this  may  be  put 
in  a  clear  light  in  a  very  few  words. 

Mr  Bowles  courteously  but  plainly 
tells  Mr  Campbell,  that  he  could  not 
have  read  his  criticism  on  Pope,  ex- 
cept in  the  pages  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review  where  it  is  so  grossly  misre- 
presented, and  therefore  he  gives  it, 
verbatim,  as  follows : 

*<  *  All  images  drawn  from  what  is  bxau- 
TiFUL  or  suBJLiMS  in  tbe  works  of  na- 
ture, are  MORE  beautiful  and  sublime 
than  images  drawn  from  art,  and  are  there- 
fore more  poeticaL     In  like  maimer»  Uiose 

PASSIOKS  of  the   HUMAN    HEART   whkh 

belong  to  nature  in  general,  are,  /wr  tcp 
more  adapted  to  the  higher  species  of 
poetry  than  those  which  are  derived  from 
incidentai  and  iratuietU  mannert.* 

**  The  reader  will  instantly  perceive,  that 
these  propositions  axe  connected  and  con- 
secudve ;  and  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
their  being  understood  otherwise,  X  added, 
as  illustrations,  the  following  iniiance^t 
equally  connected  and  consecuuve. 

*'  '  A  desdiptjon  of  a  forest  is  more 
poetical  than  a  cultivated  garden ;  and  the 
passions  which  are  pourtrayed  in  the  Epxs- 
TLE  OF  Eloisa,  render  such  a  poem  mom 
poeticaU  (whatever  might  be  the  dtjfbrenct 
of  merit  in  point  of  composition)  intrmsical- 
^  ly  more  foetkal^  than  a  poem  founded  on 
'the   characters,   incidents,  and  modes  of 


*  llie  Innoiablc  Pnnciplfls  of  Poetry ;  in  a  Letter  addressed  to  Thomas  CampbdU 
Esq. ;  occasioned  by  some  eiitioal  observations  in  his  Spedmena  oi  British  Poets,  parti- 
adady  itlatiog  to  the  poetical  chaiacttr  of  Pope;  by  the  Bevsnad  W.  L.  *  ' 
•     *      iftCo^  1819* 
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for  ijtttenoe,  tihe  Rape  of 


die  Lock.' 

**  The  nsder  win  aee*  in  this  ilatementt 
a  gcoenl  piopodtioa  oonnected  with  its  il- 
loscntiont.  Further,  to  pre?ent  misoon- 
ocption*  I  added, 

«  <  Let  me  not,  however,  be  considered 
as  flunking  that  the  nii^ect  aJone  oonsti- 
tates  poetkxi  excdkncy.  The  execution  is 
to  he  taken  into  view  at  the  same  time ;  for, 
with  LoED  Harvet,  we  might  'fMatkep 
ofer  the  Caxation  of  Blacxmore,  but 
be  alive  to  the  touches  of  animation  and 
aaiiieinBoileatt.*  By  execution,  I  mean  not 
only  the  cokmrt  ofexpresnan,  but  the  design^ 
the  oontrsst  of  light  and  shade,  the  mas- 
terly management,  the  judicious  disposition, 
and,  in  short,  every  thing  that  gives  to  a 
ORXAT  SUBJECT  UTTEftssT  and  anima- 
tion.' 

**  <  The  sniuECT  and  the  execution 
are  equally  to  be  considered ;  the  one,  res- 
pecting Uie  poetry ;  the  other,  the  art  and 
ialetUs  of  the  ]poeL  With  regard  to  the 
jfrif.  Pope  cannot  be  placed  among  the 
HloaEST  ORDER  of  POETS :  with  regard 
to  the  second,  koke  was  ever  his  su- 
perior.* 

We  think  that  all  this  is  so  very  ra- 
tbnal,  judicious,  and  true,  that  neither 
Mr  Campbell  nor  any  other  person  can 
have  a  single  word  to  say  against  it. 
Mr  Campbell^  however^  has  somehow 
or  other  taken  up  an  erroneous  view  of 
Mr  Bowles's  opinions^  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing well- written,  and  indeed  beau- 
tiAil  paragraph,  he  is  obvioiisly  com- 
bating a  waaow. 

**  Pope*s  works  have  been  twice  given  to 
6ie  world  b^  editors  who  cannot  be  taxed 
with  the  sbghtest  editorial  jpartiality  to- 
wards Ins  fame.  The  last  of  these  is  the 
Rev.  Mr  Bowles,  in  speaking  of  whom  I 
beg  leive  most  distincAlv  to  disclaim  the 
sKghtest  intention  of  undervaluing  his  ac- 
kiwwledged  merit  as  a  poet,  however  freely 
and  fully  I  may  dissent  ttom  his  critiod  es- 
timate of  the  genius  of  Pope.  Mr  Bowles, 
in  forming  this  estimate,  lays  ^at  stress 
upon  the  argument,  that  Pope's  nnages  are 
drawn  fiom  art  more  than  from  nature. 
That  Pope  was  neither  so  insensible  to  the 
beauties  of  nature,  nor  so  indistinct  in  de- 
scribing them  as  to  forfeit  the  character  of 
a  genuine  poet,  is  what  I  mean  to  urge, 
wimont  exaggerating  his  picturesqueness. 
But  before  speaking  of  that  quality  in  his 
writingm  I  would  beg  leave  to  observe,  in 
die  fint  phce,  that  the  faculty  by  whidi  a 
poet  luminoudy  describes  objects  of  art,  is 
essentially  the  same  faculty  which  enables 
him  to  be  a  faithful  describer  of  sunple  na- 
ture; in  die  second  nhoe,  that  nature  and 
art  axe  to  a  ^eater  degree  relative  terms  in 
noeliciJ  descnption  than  is  generally  recol- 
lected; and,  thirdly,  that  artificial  objects 
and  manncn  are  of  so  much  importance  in 


fiction,  as  to  moke  the  exquisite  deseiiptioii 
of  them  no  less  characteristic  of  genius  Ami 
the  description  <ii  simple  physical  mear- 
anoes.  The  poet  is  *  creation's  haiJ  He 
deepens  our  social  interest  in  existence.  It 
is  surely  by  the  liveliness  of  the  interest 
which  he  exdtes  in  existence,  and  not  by 
the  class  of  subjects  which  he  chooses,  that 
we  most  fairly  appreciate  the  genius  or  the 
life  of  life  which  is  in  him.  It  is  no  ir- 
reverence to  the  external  chaans  oi  nature 
to  say,  that  th^  are  not  more  important  to 
a  poet's  study  than  the  manners  and  elec- 
tions of  his  species.  Nature  is  ihe  poet's 
goddess ;  but  by  nature  no  one  rightly  un- 
denrtands  her  mere  inanimate  face — how- 
ever charming  it  may  be— or  the  simple 
landscape  nainting  of  trees,  clouds,  preci- 
pices, and  flowers.  Why  then  try  Pope,  or 
any  other  poet,  exclusively  by  his  powen 
of  describing  inanimate  phenomena  ?  Na- 
ture, in  the  wide  and  proper  sense  of  the 
word,  means  life  in  all  its  rimimntsnrfB 
nature  moral  as  well  as  extemaL  As  the 
subject  of  inspired  fiction,  nature  <nd''^CT 
artificial  forms  and  manners.  Richardson 
is  no  less  a  painter  of  nature  than  Homer. 
Homer  himself  is  a  minute  describer  of 
woiksofart;  and  Milton  is  full  of  umgetv 
derived  from  it  Satan's  spear  is  oompazed 
to  the  pine  that  makes  <  the  mast  of  some 
great  ammiral,'  and  his  shield  is  like  the 
moon,  but  like  the  moon  artificially  seen 
throu^  the  gUss  of  the  Tuscan  artisL  The 
*  spunt-stirring  drum,  the  ear-pierdng  fife, 
the  royal  banner,  and  all  quali^,  piide, 
pomp,  and  circumstances  or  glonoos  war,* 
are  all  artificial  images.  When  Shakqpeare 
proups  into  one  view  the  most  snUhne  ob- 
jects of  the  universe,  he  fixes  first  on  *  the 
doud-capt  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces,  the 
solemn  temples.'  Theme  who  have  ever 
witnessed  the  spectacle  of  the  laund^  of 
a  ship  of  the  Ime,  will  periuqis  fingive  me 
for  adding  this  to  the  examples  of  Se  sob- 
lime  objects  of  artificial  We.  Of  that  spec- 
tacle I  can  never  fbmet  the  impression,  and 
of  having  witnessed  it  reflected  fiom  the 
fiK»s  of  ten  thousand  spectators.  Th^ 
seem  yet  befi)re  me— I  sympathise  with 
their  deep  and  silent  expectation,  and  with 
their  final  burst  of  enthunasm.  It  was  not 
a  vuljgar  joy,  but  an  afiecting  national  so- 
lemnity. When  the  vast  bmwaik  sprang 
firom  her  cradle,  the  cahn  water  on  which 
she  swung  mi^esticaUy  round  gave  the  ima- 
gination a  contrast  of  the  stormy  dement 
on  which  she  was  soon  to  ride.  All  the 
dajrs  of  battle  and  the  nights  of  danger 
which  she  had  to  encounter,  all  the  ends  of 
the  earth  which  she  had  to  visit,  and  all 
that  she  had  to  do  and  to  sufo  for  her  coon- 
try,  rose  in  awfiil  presentiment  before  the 
mind ;  and  when  the  heart  gave  her  a  be- 
nediction, it  was  like  one  pronounoed  on  a 
living  being." 

Mr  Bowles  then  makes  some  remarks 
on  this  passage,  which  we  think  admi* 
rably  expressed,  and  therefore  quote. 
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**  I  btg  jmx  to  obtttve.  Sir*  duit,  in 
mj  fint  piopofltioo,  I  do  imc  ny  that 
WOES*  OP  AftT  «e  in  no  inrtance  poeH* 
€ai:  bat  only  that  *  what  is  toblime  or 
beantifiil  in  works  of  natoie  is  mobe  bo  !' 
Tlie  Tciy  expnsnon  <  more  «o'  is  a  proof 
dial  poetry  beloag<«,  though  not  in  the  same 
di^^ee»  to  both.  I  must  also  b^  yoa  to 
lemaik,  that,  having  laid  down  this  posi* 
tioo«  I  obserre,  in  the  very  next  sentenea» 
Osst  it  should  be  misunderstood  as  it  noir 
IS,  and  was  by  a  writer  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review,)  substantially  as  ibllowsr-4hat 
Ifae  gcncnl  and  loftier  passions  of  human 
natmn  are  more  poeacal  than  artificial 
maimerti  the  one  being  eternal*  the  other 
local  and  tnmsitoiy.  I  think  the  mere 
stating  of  these  drcnmstanoes  will  be  suf- 
ficient  to  shew,  that  both  the  Edinbui]^h 
Review  and  yourself  have  completely  mis- 
represented my  meaning.  With  respect  to 
the  images  faom  aut,  which  you  have 
adduced  as  a  triumphant  answer  to  what  I 
laid  down,  I  shall  generally  observe,  that 
ymr  own  iUtutratkmt  are  against  yon. 
Tlie  Edinburgh  Review,  in  the  same  man- 
ner, had  spoken  o(  die  Pyramids.  Now 
^e  Pyramids  of  Egypt,  the  Chinese  Wall, 
&C.  had  occurred  to  me,  at  the  time  of 
writing,  a^|undoubtedly  foeticai.  in 
W0BK8  of  ART  ;  but  I  supposed  that  any 
rcflectixig  penon  would  see  that  these  were 
poetical,  not  euentiaUy  at  works  of  art,  but 
nom  associations  both  with  the  highest 
fedings  of  nature,  and  some  of  her  sub- 
limest  external  works.  The  generations 
swept  away  round  the  ancient  hue  of  the 
Pynmids,  the  ages  that  are  past  smce  their 
erection,  the  mysterious  obscurity  of  their 
origin,  and  many  other  complex  ideas,  en- 
ter mto  the  imagination  at  the  thought  o# 
these  wonderfiu  structures,  besides  the 
assodation  vrith  boundless  deserts;  as  the 
Wan  of  China  is  associated  with  imknown^ 
todoj  mountains,  and  rivers.  Build  a  pyr- 
imid  of  new  brick,  of  the  same  dimensions 
as  .the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  in  Lineoln^s  Inn 
Fields,  and  then  say  how  much  of  the  pol- 
led Boblimi^of  the  immense  and  imnxntal 
puss  m  the  deserts  of  Egypt  is  dcnved,  not 
Jhfm  ofi^  but  from  the  association  with 
OKKS&AI.  KATiTBs!  Place  your  own 
hnage  of  die  '  oiakt  or  the  westz&k 
iTAE*  upon  such  a  pyramid,  if  it  could  be 
made  as  bior  as  the  Andes,  and  say  whe^ 
ther  it  would  be  consideicd  as  jnetkta  as 
nowitMpears,  <  lookmg  from  its  throne  of 
douds  oV  half  the  world.'  I  had  often 
considered  these  and  such  instances  gene- 
rally and  spedfically ;  and  think,  if  you 
reflect  a  moment,  yon  will  aeree  with  me, 
that  though  they  ar^  works  of  art,  they  are 
i«ndered  poetical  chiefly  by  those  moral 
or  phyncal  swociations  of  oevekal  na- 
tnre  with  which  they  tn  connected.  But 
to  come  to  your  most  interesting  example. 
Let  OB  sxnmtne  the  ship  whidi  you  have 
deseribed  m  beantifiilly.  On  what  does  the 
poetkd  beauty  depend?  not  on  art,  hot 
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XATOBE.  Take  amy  die  wOvbi,  tbt 
wmdti  the  SIM,  that,  in  assodatioA  wkb 
the  streamer  and  sails,  make  them-  look  so 
beautiful!  take  all  poeticsl  asmdations 
away,  one  will  become  a  strip  of  blue 
bunting,  and  the  €4her  a  pieoe  of  ooacsa 
canvass  on  three  tall  poles !  f 

.««  You  ^eak  also  of  the  poetical  cfiect 
of  the  drum  and  j|/^  /  Are  the  drum  and 
fife  poetical  without  other  associations  ?  Is 
the  quotation  from  Shakneaie,  which  you 
adduce,  the  fife  is  *  ear  pierangv*  and  the 
drum  is  *  spirit  stirring  y  and  both  «e  as- 
sociated, by  the  consmnmate  art  of  Shak* 
spearfr— with  what? — ^with  <  feids,  poxp, 

sind  CI&CUM8TANCE  of  GLORIOUS  WABI* 

and  passions  and  pictures  are  called  up; 
those  of  fortitude,  of  terror,  of  pity,  Ac 
&C. ;  arms  glittering  in  the  mni,  and  ban- 
ners  waving  in  the  aib*  It  is  these  pic- 
tures and  passkms  from  oskebal  va. 
TUBE,  and  these  alone,  which  make  • 
drum  or  fife  poetical;  and  let  the  same 
drum  or  fife  be  heard  before  a  booth  in  • 
&ir,  or  in  a  regiment  widi  woodeii  guna» 
and  this  poetical  effect  will  be  kwt.  I 
therefore  turn  your  own  instances  agsinsl 
you. 

**  Having  hud  down  my  flm  positioiv  I 
proceeded  to  speak  of  a  minor  province  of 
the  poet*s  art,  deeeripikma  of  external  m- 
ture,  I  had  spoken  of  the  htfher  oider  of 
poetry,  as  derived  from  the  loftier  passions 
of  iTATUBE.  What  I  said  of  the  know- 
ledge   of  EXTEBKAL   KATURE   waS   BOt 

with  a  view  of  shewing  that  a  poet  should 
be  a  botanist,  or  even  a  Dutch  paint- 
er; but  that  no  one  could  be  *  pre^ 
eminent^*  as  a  great  idetcr^itive)  poet,  with- 
out this  knowledge,  which  peculiarly  distin- 
guishes CowpEB  and  Thomson.  The 
objects  I  had  in  view,  when  I  used  the  ck- 
piessions  objected  to,  were  Pcpe^t  Paetorala 
and  fVmdeor  Forett;  and  I  thoujght  my 
meaning  could  not  have  been  mwundeiw 
stood.  I  will  appeal  to  your  own  quota- 
tion from  the  first  of  these  poetSi  Why  is 
CowPEB  so  eBoinent  as  a  descr^ve  poet  ? 
for  I  am  now  speaking  of  this  part  if  hie 
poetical  character  alone.  Because  he  is 
the  most  accuiate  describer  of  the  works  of 
eotemal  nature^  and  for  that  reason  is  su- 
perior, as  a  deaeriptive  poet,  to  Pope. 
Every  tree,  and  every  peculiarity  of  colour 
and  shape,  are  so  described,  that  the  reader 
becomes  a  spectator,  and  is  doubly  inter- 
ested with  the  truth  of  colouring,  and  ihe 
beauty  of  the  scene,  so  vividly  and  so  de- 
hghtmlly  punted  from  nature  herself;  and 
you  yourself  have  observed  the  same  in 
your  criticism  on  this  exquisite  poet,  in 

WORDS  AS  DECISIVE  AS  XT  OWK. 

**  Having  thus  merdy  stated  my  senti- 
ments in  general,  as  they  stand  in  order 
and  connection  in  the  Essay  on  the  Poetic 
Chaiacter  of  Pope,  I  shall  now  puisne 
your  arguments  more  in  detaiL. 

*'  You  say,  *  as  the  subject  of  nuphroi 
fiction,  nature  inctudee  artificial  focms  and 
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mtumen.*  *  KiCRA&DiOir  U  no.  lets  a 
painter  of  naiara  thtt  Homxk  f  I  will 
not  gtoop  to  notin  your  vtgue  eaqpigwloii 
of  «  kM^irai  JMkm  ;'  but  will  idmit  that 
RiCHABOSOK  b  not  Iflss  a  painter  of  na- 
tttto  than  Hoicss.    For,  indeed,  Rich- 

▲HDSON, 

Irritat,  mitlcetT  falris  tmoribiii  Implec, 

IJ^tmagual 
But  let  m  take  Ckriiaa  Hatlow,  the  most 
iffecdng  of  Ricbabdbok*^  « tnapiyed  fic« 
<ioii0  !*  Thoij^  LoveUuSe  be  a  character  in 
AETiriciAL  LIFE,  die  iotercet  we  take 
in  the  hiatotyof  Clariasa  ii  derived  ftom 
rKELtxea  of  osyBHAL  vatuee.     Ita 

Eeat  cbaracteristte  la  pathos  ;  and  this  I 
ve  distinguished  as  a  far  more  esKntial 
propeity  of  poetiy  than  flowers  and  leaves  t 
The  psssiotts  ezdted  are  those  of  oeitebal 
KAT0&S ;  and  so  fkr,  and  no  fiurther,  is 
RiCHAEBSOir  poedcaL  There  is  nothing 
poetical  in  the  feathered  hat  or  the  sword- 
knot  of  Lovelace ;  nor  in  the  gallant  but 
ttrtytckd  manners  of  this  accomplished  vil- 
lain. In  Sir  Charles  Orsndison  the  duu 
laeter  of  Clementina  is  ^oelleaA  and  for  the 
asme  reasons;  but  thefe  is  nothing  very 
jfoetkal  in  Sir  Charles  himself,  or  *  me  ve<< 
Heiable  Mrs  Shirley  V 

**  1  must  hers  observe,  that  when  I 
speak  of  passions  as  poetical,  I  apeak  of 
those  whidi  are  most  devated  or  pathetic; 
lor  it  is  true,  passions  are  described  in  Tee- 
EircB  as  wdl  as  Sophocles  ;  but  I  con* 
floe  my  definition  to  what  is  herok,  svft. 
Hme^  paihetiet  Or  beauHfld,  in  htiman  feel- 
ings; and  this  distfaictioli  is  kept  in  view 
through  the  £ssay  on  the  Poetic  Character 
of  Pope.  ShaespEaee  displays  the 
same  wonderfiil  powers  in  Palsuff  as  in 
Lear,  but  not  the  same  poet\g!al  powers ; 
and  the  provinces  of  comedy  and  tragedy 
will  be  always  separate ;  the  one  relating  to 
abstract  ttnodons,  the  other  combined  with 
the  ptuHftg  Jhtkicmt^  and  incidental  varia- 
tions of  the  *  Cynthia  of  the  minute.* 

*'  To  proceed ;  you  say,  <  Homee  him- 
sdf  is  a  minute  describer  of  works  of  art  !* 
But  are  his  descriptions  of  works  of  art 
more  poetical  than  his  descriptions  of  the 
great  fedings  of  nature  ?  Nay,  die  whole 
of  the  Odyssey  derives  its  peculiar  charm 
from  the  scenes  of  katuee  ;  as  the  Iliad 
does  from  its  loftier  passions.  But  do  you 
really  thhik  diat  die  catalogue  of  the  Gre- 
cian ships  is  as  poetical  as  the  animated 
hones  of  Achilles ;  and  do  you  diink  Ho- 
HEE  would  have  been  so  great  a  poet,  if 
be  bad  been  only  a  minute  descnber  of 
works  of  art?  J^une  as  the  catalogue  of 
the  leaders  and  shi]^  b,  how  much  more 
interesting  and  poetical  is  it  rendered  by 
the  brief  interspierskms  of  varied  and  na- 
tural landscape,  and  it  is  this  very  drcum- 
stanee  that  gives  die  dry  account  any  inter- 
est at  alL  Besides,  #as  die  age  of  Homee 
an  ssra  of  refinement  or  arfl/lda/  life  ?  by 
whom  not  even  such  a  poeikal  trork  of  art 
aa  a  Mdge  is  mendansd  I 
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CJRly 


**  But  Blc^aidaoii  and  HfRnar  ale  luie 

auffident  to  averwhelm  me  and  my  bypodi- 
«sis{  anditisrttnatked,  asifthcaigunMiit 
was  at  once  ikdHve,*  that  MOton  is  full  of 
imagery  derired  from  art ;  •  Satan*B  spsar,* 
for  example,  is  compared  to  the  •  mast  of 
aoME  OEEAT  ai>mieal  I'  Supposing  it  is, 
do  you  really  think  that  such  a  compsriwa 
makes  the  description  of  Satan*s  spsar  a 
whit  more  poeHoalf  1  think  miio%  lest  sow 
But  Milton  was  not  ao  unpoetieal  as  you 
imagine,  though  I  think  his  sfanile  does  not 
greadv  add  to  our  poetical  ideas  of  6atan*B 
spear  I  The  •  mast  of  the  great  admiral* 
might  have  been  left  out;  butremark^  in 
this  image  Milton  does  iroT  oompare  Sa* 
tan*s  spear  *  with  the  matt  of  tomo  great 
admiral,*  as  you  assert.  The  passage  is, 
<  His  spear,  to  equal  which  the  talles* 

PIKE 

*  HEWK  OW  NOEWEOIAir  HILL0,  TO  BE 

the  mast 

*  Of  some  great  admiral,  were  but  a  wand!* 
You  leave  out  the  chief,  I  might  say  the 
only,    drcumstanoe   whidi  reconciles  th* 

*  mast'  to  us;  and  having  detruncated  Mil- 
ton*s  image,  triumphanuy  say,  *  Milton  is 
ftill  of  imagery  derived  from  art !  !*  Yon 
come  on,  ■  dextraque  tinittraque,'*  and  say, 
not  only  Satan's  spear  is  compared  to  an 

*  admiraCt  matt,^  but  <  hit  thield  to  the 
moon  teen  tlirough  a  teUtcope  !* 

"  My  dear  Sr,  consider  a  litde.  You 
forget  the  passage ;  or  have  purposely  left 
out  more  tiian  half  of  its  essential  poetical 
beauty.  What  reason  have  I  to  complain, 
when  you  use  Milton  thus  ?  I  beseedi  you 
recollect  Milton's  image. 

*  His  pond'rons  shield, 
*,  Hung  on  his  shoulders  like  the  moon, 

whose  orb 
'  Through  optic  glass  the  Tuscan  artist  views 

*  AtETEKINO,FEOMTHETOPOFpESOLB, 

*  OrinVALDAENO,tODE8CErVEWLAVD8» 
'  RiTEBS,  or  M0UVTAIN8,  IK  HER  SPOT- 
TY GLOBE.* 

«  Who  does  not  perceive  die  art  of  dM 
poet  in  introducing,  besides  tlie  telescope,  aa 
if  conscious  how  unpoetieal  it  was  in  itsdf» 
all  the  circumstaooes  from  katuee,  extoT" 
nal  nature.  The  evening— the  top  of  P^ 
sole.— the  scenes  of  ValdaniOr«-aBd  the 
LAKD8,  MOVKTAiKS,  and  EiTEEa,  in  the 
moon's  orb  ?  It  is  these  which  make  the 
passage  poetical,  and  not  the  *  teleteopeV 

This  is,  we  think,  a  complete  and 
satisfiictory  explanation ;  and  we  tre 
sure  Uiat  none  of  our  readers  will  find 
fault  with  our  long  quotation.  Mr 
Bowles^  afterwards  alluding  to  the  ac- 
cusation brought  against  him  of  "  try- 
ing Pope  exclusively  by  his  power  of 
describing  inanimate  phenomena,"  asks 
Mr  Campbell, 

•*  Have  I  ever  tried  Pope  by  die  eadE- 
■Ivo  power  cf  painting  tttanimatepnetKfmeHar 
Have  I  evir  denied  diat  natuxe.  In  the  pfO>. 
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per  ftflmt  of  the  wovd* 
as  well  at  eztenud  ?  Hsve  I  not,  in  the  rerv 
fint  eoitenoes  of  the  obeerrationf  on  Pope's 
Poetical  Chancter,  said  naady  the  same 
tlung  ?  Coold  this  nttedy  escape  vonr  no* 
tiee,  if  yoa  had  (I  wiU  not  say  read  the  cri- 
titiim,)  hot  only  looked  tff  the  two  fint  sen- 


Mr  Campbell,  after  speaking  of  Pope's 
powor  of  description^  goe8,on  as  follows. 

**  I  am  well  awaxe  that  neither  these,  nor 
aimilar  instances,  will  come  up  to  Mr 
Bowles's  idea  of  that  talent  fbr  die  plctnr- 
esque  wUdi  he  deems  essential  to  poetry. 
*  The  true  poet,*  says  that  writer,  <  should 
liaTe  an  eye  attentive  to,  and  familiar  with, 
creij  ehanse  of  season,  every  variation  of 
li^t  and  shade  of  nature,  every  rock,  every 
tree,  and  every  leaf  in  her  secret  places.  He 
who  has  not  an  eye  to  observe  these,  and 
who  cannot,  with  a  glance,  distinguish  every 
hue  in  her  variety,  must  be  so  far  deficient 
in  one  of  the  essential  qualities  of  a  poet* 
EvBxj  rock,  every  leaf,  every  diversity  of 
hne  in  nature's  variety!  Assuredly  this 
Iwlanizing  perspicadty  might  be  essential  to 
a  Dutch  flower  oainter  ;  but  Sophocles  dis- 
iplays  no  such  skill,  and  yet  he  is  a  genuine, 
«^^t,  and  affecting  poet.  Even  in  de- 
scribii^  tlie  desert  island  of  Philoctetes, 
Aere  is  no  minute  observation  of  nature's 
hues  in  secret  places.  Throughout  the 
Greek  tragedians  there  is  nothing  to  shew 
them  more  attentive  observers  of  inanimate 
eligects  than  other  men.  Pope's  discrimi- 
nation  lay  in  the  lights  and  shades  of  hu« 
man  manners,  whiioi  are,  at  least,  as  inte- 
vesting  as  those  of  rocks  and  leaves.  )n 
moral  eloquence  he  is  for  ever  dennu  et  lit- 
sfsiu  fi6i  The  mind  of  a  poet  employed 
in  concentrating  such  lines  as  these  descrip- 
tive of  creative  power,  which 
«  Builds  li£p  on  death,  on  change  duration 

founds, 
Aad  bids  th*  eternal  wheels  to  know  their 

rounds,* 
might  well  be  excused  for  not  descending 
to  the  minutely  picturesque.  The  vindic- 
tive  personality  of  his  satire  is  a  fault  of 
the  man,  and  not  of  the  poet.  Buthisvritis 
not  all  his  charm.  He  glows  with  passion 
in  the  Epistle  of  Elnsa,  and  displays  a  bfty 
feeling,  much  above  that  of  the  satirist  and 
the  man  of  the  world,  in  his  prologue  to 
Cato,  and  his  Epistle  to  Lord  Oxford.  I 
know  not  how  to  designate  Uie  possessor  of 
euch  g^  but  by  the  name  of  a  genuine 


-qualem  vix  repperit  unum 
multis    homini^,  consultus 
.^ofiiu^.** 


Minibus   in 
Apollo. 

To  the  charge  thus  eIoquen%brought 
forward,  Mr  Bowles  replies,  He  think, 
▼ery  triumphantly. 

*'  The  minute  knowledge  of  e;0f#M/na- 
tme,  which  I  laid  down  as  one  ''■'^^♦^p^  of 
a  9Kat  descriptive  poet,  you  amdy  te  tn^- 
Aoiw,  in  whose  mors  elevated  wo^  (tiie 

Vol,  V. 
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solject  of  which  aw  the  kiMer  pasrfons  of 
genera/ natwe)  desermtians  of  escfmM/ na- 
ture ought  least  of  all  to  have  place.  But 
pahaps  I  ou^  to  thank  you  for  Uius  bring- 
ing  me  back  to  the  delightfiil  remembranee 
of  the  most  interesting  studies  of  my  youth, 
—the  tragedies  of  8ophodes,  and  particu- 
larly the  Sperohlan  fountains,  the  Len* 
nian  rock,  and  the  solitary  cave  of  Philoc- 
tetes.—There  is  no  minute  description  of 
leaves  and  flowers ;  no,  sir,  certainly  not; 
but  you  have  forgotten  that  the  affisotii^ 
stoiy  of  the  desolate  Philoctetes  displays  not 
only  the  higher  passions  of  oekeiui.  ha- 
TU&E,  but  exhibits  the  interesting  admix- 
ture of  many  of  the  external  besuues  of  her 
most  romantic  scenery,  of  her  most  secluded 
solitudes.  It  is  many  years  since  I  read  it ; 
but  recalled  to  its  wild  poetic  scenery,  and 
hspassioned  language,  I  repeated,  with  % 

Vv9  V  m  xfufmi,  yXu»u9  n  ir«yr»», 

A«|nf>  ihr«n  rtsV  tvtCnvnt. 

'*  It  is  the  rocks,  the  caves,  the  wild  and 
solitary  scenery,  the  desert  island,  and  the 
surrounding  seas,  all  images  of  nature,  that, 
mixed  with  the  language  of  human  passions 
derived  from  the  same  genersl  nature,  give 
this  attdent  and  unique  drama  its  peci2iar 
charm ;  reminding  us  of  the  romantic  ima- 
gery in  the  Tempest  and  Midsummer  Nic^t's 
Dream,,  so  beautifully  interwoven  by  Shak- 
speare  with  those  interesting  dramas. 

*\  The  miserable  abode  of  the  kinely  in- 
habitant of  Lemnos  is  mariced  by  one  image 
drawn  from  art,  which  is  so  minute,  and 
sets  so  strongly  before  us  the  wants  and  poor 
resources  of  the  desolate  exile,  that  none  of 
the  minute  circumstances  which  render  so 
natural  the  narrative  of  Robinson  Crusoe, 
can  be  imagined  more  affecting.    I  allude 

to  the  '  «vr«;^i/X«t/  E»irmfi»  ^yXvmyu  rnog 

TtMvnftMT  av^Mf*  in  the  cave  of  Philoctetes. 
There  is  nothing  poetical  in  an  ill-carved 
cup ;  but  in  this  place  it  is  rendered  so,  and 
niost  strikingly  aflecting,  by  the  associated 
circumstances. 

'*  I  forgot  to  notice  one  of  your  instances, 
and  that  too  striking  to  be  passed  over.  To 
return,  therefore,  from  Sophocles  to  Shak- 
speare,  from  general /kimjom  to  description. 
In  the  quotation  mm.  Shakspeaie,  where 
you  triumphantly  appeal  to  the  <  towertf 
and  solemn  templet^  and  gorgeow  jMtlacei  ;* 
reooUeot,  sir,  the  tower  is  <  cUmd^eapt  ,**  the 
temple  is  associated  with  the  '  solemnity*  of 
religious  awe ;  and  *palaeet'  with  the  splm- 
dour  of  earthly  magnificence :  and  all  these 
images  are  brought  into  one  grand  and  aw- 
ful picture,  to  shew  the  mighty  devastation 
of  final  ruin ;  and  are  associated  with  that 
leading  idea  of  the  destruction  of  the  gidbe 
itself,  which  will  leave  not  a  wbecx  be- 
hind !  Thus  the  *  ckntd-capt  iomers*  become 
hijB;hly  poetical ;  nor  can  I  leave  tiiis  point 
without  speaking  a  weid  of  the  particular 
object  ot  the  tower.  Pope  hims^  has 
3D 
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tfao^Sht  iti  inui^  n  pletdog,  that,  in  tlw 
Mtalqgue  of  ah$i  finm  Homer,  lie  eets  b»i 
toe  iu  the  pmspeet  of  BngUah  epiiei,  not 
Grecian.  If  the  *doiid-capttoirer*it8df  be 
a  etnking,  and  oftoi  a  beaatifiil,  object ; 
now  mum  more  poetical,  when,  grey  with 
years,  or  illumined  by  the  setting  sun,  it 
carries  the  thought  to  that  worship  with 
which  it  is  connected,  the  sabbaths  of  our 
fore&thers;  or  harmonizes  with  the  soft, 
ginlong  landscape  of  evening,  and  the  ideas 
of  another  woild.** 

This  is  written  like  a  gentleman^  a 
scholar,  a  poet,  and  a  Christian.  As 
we  have  quoted  all  that  Mr  Campbell 
has  charged  Mr  Bowles  with,  we  are 
in  justice  hound  to  give,  as  entire  aa 
our  limits  will  permit,  that  gentleman's 
reply.    It  concludes  thus: 

**  But,  enough  of  this  I  I  have  read  your 
observations  with  greater  attention  than  you 
could  have  read  mine ;  and  having  so  read 
them,  I  must  confess  I  do  not  find  one  point 
established  against  those  positions  which  I 
bad  distinctly  laid  down,  unless  that  may  be 
called  an  answer,  where,  in  refutation  of  so 
plain  a  position,  you  say  the  same  thing. 

•<  For  another  circumstance,  which  almost 
persuades  me  you  never  read  my  Critidam 
on  Pope*s  Poetic  Character,  is  this.  Yon 
say,  *  He  glows  with  passion  in  the  Epistle 
o£  El(N8a ;  and  displays  a  lofty  feeling,  mudi 
above  that  of  the  satirist  and  man  of  the 
world,  in  his  Prologue  to  Cato,  and  his 
Bpistle  to  Lord  Othtd^^-^CampbelL 

**  This  may  be  called  by  Mr  Penry  '  an 
answer !  *  how  complete  an  answer  it  is,  will 
be  shewn  by  the  following  few  lines  of  my 
Criticism :  '  We  regrfet  that  we  have  littte 
more  truly  pathetic  from  his  pen  than  the 
Epistle  of  Eloisa ;  the  Elegy  to  the  unfortu- 
nate Lady ;  and  let  me  not  forget  one  of  the 
sweetest  and  most  melodious  of  his  pathetic 
cflBasbns,  the  Address  to  Lord  Oxford, 

*  Sudi  were  the  notes  my  once-lov*d  Poet 

sung.*  Bowles. 

"  As  I  am  oonsdous  of  having  been  mis- 
understood, may  I  again  intreat  pardon  for 
shewing  what  I  did  say  of  &  poem  founded 

•  on  mannertt  and  what  I  did  not  I  said  this 
qS  the  Rape  of  the  Lock.  <  In  this  compo- 
sition Pope  stands  alone,  unrivalled,  and 
possibly  never  to  be  rivalled.  All  his  sue- 
eessful  labour  of  correct  and  musical  versifi- 
cation, all  his  talents  of  accurate  description, 
though  in  an  inferior  province  of  poetry,  are 
here  consummatd^  du^layed ;  and  as  far  as 
artificial  life,  that  is,  '*  numnerst**  not  pas- 
siOKS,  are  capable  of  being  rendered  poeti- 
cal, they  are  here  rendered  so  by  the  fancy, 
the  propriety,  the  elegance,  and  the  poetic 
beauty  of  the  machinery.' 

**  Now  I  would  put  to  you  a  few  plain 
questions ;  and  I  would  beseech  you  not  to 
Mk  whedMr  I  mean  this  or  that,  for  I  think 

rni  must  now  understand  what  I  do  mem. 
would  beseedi  you  also  not  to  write  betide 
the  ^ttkm,  but  answer  simply  and  plainly, 


Bowlegs  Answer  to  CampbtM,  Z^^f 

whether  you  think  that  the  vriph  of  Pope^ , 
*  tranblmg  over  the  frotii  of  a  coflfee-pot,' 
be  an  image  as  poetical  as  the  delicBte  and 
quaint  Arid,  who  sings,  *  Where  the  bee 
sncksttherelmkl?'  Or  tiie  dves  of  Sbak* 


of  anotiier  sort. 
That  with  the  morning  li^^t  make  sport.* 
Whetiier  you  tiiink  the  description  of  a  game 
of  cards  be  wt^oetkal^  supposing  Aeeieco- 
tion  in  the  artists  equal,  as  a  dioGription  of 
a  WALK  in  a  forest  ?  Whether  an  age  of 
refinement  be  aa  conducive  to  pictures  of 
poetiy,  as  a  period  less  refined  ?  Whether 
pssions,  afi*ections,  &c.  of  the  human  heurt, 
be  not  a  higher  source  of  what  is  pathetic  or 
sublime  in  poetry,  than  habits  or  manners 
that  applv  only  to  artificial  life  ?  If  you 
agree  witn  me,  it  is  all  I  meant  to  say ;  if 
not,  we  differ,  and  always  shall,  on  the  prin- 
dples  of  poetical  criticism, 

**  Your  last  observation  is  this  i  *  I  know 
not  bow  to  designate  the  possessor  of  such 
but  by  the  name  of  a  genuine  poet.* 


For  do  I,  nor  did  I  ever ;  and  I  will  ven* 
ture  to  assert,  that  if  you  examine  weU  what 
I  here  have  said  on  Pope*8  several  writing** 
you  will  not  think  I  ever  shewed  reluc- 
tance to  attribute  to  him  that  hio^  name. 

'*  Arain.  You  say,  *  Pope"s  discrimi- 
nation Ues  in  the  lights  and  shades  of  *'  A»- 
ffion**  mannertf  which  are  at  least  as  int^ 
resting  as  those  of  rocks  and  leaves  /'  Does 
it  require  more  than  the  commonest  under- 
stancung  to  perceive  the  fallacy  of  this  lan- 
guage. 

'*  I  fear  it  would  be  thought  impertinent  to 
ask  you  atwhat  University  you  acquired  your 
logic ;  but  I  guess  your  knowledge  of  the 
art  was  not  acquired  at  Oxford.  Your  logic 
is  this :  *  Human  manners  are  the  province 
of  poets  ;*  therefore,  *  the^isn^ro/ana  It^ftier 
passions  are  not  more  poetical  than  manners 
ofartijicial  lift.*  Shall  I  hint  further,  that 
tiie  expression  human  manners  is  vague  and 
inapplicable.  Human  manners  may  desig- 
nate equally  the  red  Indian  in  the  forests 
of  the  Mississippi ;  the  plumed  soldier,  and 
the  grey-haired  minstiel  of  chivalry ;  or 
Peggy  Moreen,  in  a  Bath  ball-room. 
Every  comedy,  every  farce,  has  human 
manners ;  but  my  proposition  was  confined 
to  manners o{  A  refined  age,  which  I  called  ar- 
tificial; and  which  you  have  artificiaOy 
slurred  over  with  irrelevant  expressions, 
that  prove  nothing.  Artificial  manners  are 
human^  but  '  Iwman  manners*  need  not  be 
*  artificiaU* 

*^  I  beg  further  to  say,  that  there  is  not  one 
passage,  concerning  the  poetical  beauties  of 
which  you  have  so  jusuy  spoken,  which  I 
have  not  expressly  pointed  out  myself,  as 
the  reader  may  find  in  turning  to  the  pas^i 
sages ;  particiuarly^  let  him  remember  what 
I  nave  said  respecting  the  pathos  and  die 
PICTURES,  and  the  solemn  and  sweet 
HAEMOKiss,  of  the  Epistio  of  Kloiss. 
And  can  I  help  pointing  out,  not  wUh 
triumph,  but  with  r^giet.  that  you  not  only 
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i||rfl0  vUA  ffie  in  Moe  poiati,  but  that  whcitt 
we  differ  your  crioosm  oonflictingly  laboun 
against  your  own  argument;  for  when, 
nearly  in  the  last  sentence,  you  say,  *  he. 
Pope,  gbmt  with  patsion  in  the  Eloisa, 
and  displays  a  jloft  y  feeling,  much  above 
that  of  the  satirist  and  man  of  the  world, 
in  his  Prologue  to  Cato,  and  his  Epistle  to 
Lend  Oxford  ;*  what  is  that  but  to  say, 
that  *  glowing  passions  and  hftu 
mm  much  arove  those  which  di 
Ihe  SATIRIST  and  man  of  the  world !  1 

In  the  concluding  pages  of  his  pam- 
phlet, Mr  Bowles  notices,  with  much 
earnestness,  but  perfect  temper,  an  as- 
sertien  of  Mr  Campbell  that  ''he 
had  kept  in  the  shade  the  good  ouali- 
ties  of  Pope,  and  eacaggentel  his  bad." 
He  is,  we  think,  equally  sueoessftd  in 
repelling  this  accusation — ^but  we  have 
no  room  for  any  part  of  his  able  de« 
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fence.  It  would  delight  U8  to  meet  with 
Mr  Bowles  again  on  some  more  im<« 
portant  occasion.  He  has  written 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  pathe* 
tic  poetry  in  our  language — ^and  toough 
he  has,  of  late  years,  rather  retired 
from  the  world,  that  world  has  not 
forgotten  him,  but,  on  the  contrary,, 
he  is  remembered  by  many  thousand 
hearts  vnih  admiration  and  love.  He 
is,  without  doubt,  an  English  classic 
— and  we  see  no  reason,  while  Crabbe 
and  Rogers  are  still  coming  fbrward 
with  unimpaired  power  or  elegance, 
why  he  too,  who  we  believe  is  a 
young^  man  than  either  of  them, 
should  not  rouse  himself  to  some  new 
labours  in  which  it  is  quite  impossi- 
ble that  he  should  be  otherwise  than 
completely  successful. 


RBKARK8  ON  TYTLRR's  LIFB  OF  THE  ADHIRABLS  CRICHTON.^ 


Wb  imaffine  it  will  be  allowed  by 
all  ScottiM  men  of  letters  who  read 
this  little  book,  that  its  author  has 
conferred  a  considerable  service  on  his 
country  by  publishing  it ;  and  yet  we 
are  not  prepared' to  say  that  we  find  in 
th«  booK  any  very  important  addition 
to  the  sum  of  what  had  before  been 
known  and  said  ooncemingita  very  re- 
markable subject.  If  we  except  a 
single  curious  enough  document  dis- 
covered last  year  by  Mr  Hibbert  of 
Clapham,  we  do  not  think  there  is 
any  thing  in  this  life,  of  which  former 
memoirs  of  Crichton  have  not  con- 
tained some  hints.  But  the  merit  of 
Mr  Tytler  oonsista  in  his  having 
thrown  together,  in  a  regular  form,  aU 
the  scattered  materiaLi  of  infbrmation 
concerning  Crichton,  which,  till  now, 
had  been  afloat  in  the  world — in  other 
words,  in  his  having  presented  his  coun- 
try with  a  compact  and  elegant  view 
of  all  the  fiicts,  arguments,  and  specu- 
lations, with  which  the  name  of  Uiis 
wonderfiil  person  had  ever  been  con- 
nected. The  former  biographers  Were 
all  either  too  credulous,  or  too  scepti- 
cal, or  too  superficial,  or  too  hasty. 
Mr  Tytler  has  examined  his  sub- 
ject in  the  proper  spirit  of  rational 
veneration,  as  well  as  of  sobriety  and 
calnmcsD-  he  has  examined  it  with 


much  patience,  and  apparently  to  the 
vary  bottom — and  he  haB  embodied  the 
results  of  his  studies  in  a  memoir  which 
is  extremely  interesting  and  beautiful 
in  every  respect,  and  shews,  altogether, 
that  its  author  has  inherited  a  fidl 
measure,  both  of  that  taste  for  elegant 
research,  and  that  talent  for  el^ant 
writing,  which  distinguished  his  fii- 
ther — ^the  late  amiable  and  accomplidi- 
ed  Lord  Woodhouselee. 

Henceforth, we  shall  never  be  troubled 
with  any  of  that  silly  levity  which 
has  made  so  many  of  our  second  and 
third  rate  critics  and  collectors  attempt, 
to  throw  discredit  on  the  surpassing 
powers  and  achievements  of  tins  prince 
of  precocious  genius.  For  the  honour 
of  our  nature,  (for  as  to  our  country, 
that  is  but  a  small  matter  indeed  in  re- 
gard to  such  a  person  as  this)  it  will 
now  be  a  thing  denied  by  no  one,  that 
Uiere  did  exist  a  being  so  exquisitely 
entitled  to  go  down  to  all  posterity  by 
the  name  of  THE  admirable — a  man, 
who,  having  run  through  all  the 
career  of  competition,  and  placed  him- 
self by  one  voice  at  the  head  of  all  his 
contemporaries,  whether  in  respect  to 
the  accomplishments  of  mind  or  body, 
died  at  the  age  of  twenty-two, — and 
left  behind  him,  in  the  unanimoua 
admiration  of  all  that  ever  flaw  him,  a 
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momnnent  of  f^orj$  only  lev  gnad 
f  altfaoogh  after  aU  not  leas  lasting,) 
tban  he  might  have  left  behind  him 
in  the  historj  of  letters  and  of  arms^ 
bad  HesTen  allotted  him  saoh alength 
of  life  as  is  nsuallj  bestowed  on  the 
less  wonderfol  specimens  of  the  race 
to  which  he  bdonged.  It  would 
aeem,  indeed,  as  if  me  untimely  des- 
tiny which  cut  off  Crichton,  had  been 
one  of  the  yery  darkest  of  aU  the  in- 
explicable mysteries  of  Proridenoe.— 
'*  Chiiditoiium  Sopcri  Toben  ortenders 

mi]Dd0  tantam : 
Kon  nnmdo  faanc  hi  TofaiCK  daie." 

It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  go  into 
the  detaila  of  the  incidents  of  Crich- 
ton's  life,  as  they  now  have  been  set 
forth  by  Mr  Tytlcr.  It  is  better  to 
quote  one  or  two  passages  from  his  dia- 
auisition  on  the  authorities  from  whidi 
ttiese  details  bare  been  gathered — they 
will  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  our  readers 
that  our  commendation  has  not  been 
misplaoed.  The  two  chief  contem- 
porary authorities  for  the  miraculoHS 
nistory  of  Crichton,  are  the  celebrated 
Aldus  ManutiuB,  his  personal  friend  ; 
and  a  neater  man  still,  Joseph  ScaH- 
ger,  who  trarelled  in  Italy  within  a 
Tery  few  years  of  his  melancholy  death. 
Of  the  evidence  of  the  fbrmer,  Mr 
Tytler  says  Tery  justly. 

«*  Itisatoneeof  themostunezoeptionable, 
and  the  most  ooudtuBTe  nature.  This  an- 
Ifaor  doci  not  transcribe  what  he  only  beaid 
fWmioChcrpenons,  or  had  leadinodier  bodn, 
regarding  erenti  which  had  paid  before 
Ins  own  time.  He  was  a  oontempoiaiy,  an 
intimate  friend  of  Cricfaum's,  and  an  e^e- 
^-witnesi  of  those  public  dispotations  which 
be  records.  *  Tu  vero  me  non  solum  a«c- 
torem  coniiRanim^  ted  speetaiorem  pugnom 
rum  mirificarufnj  habuistL*  He  acond- 
ingly  desoibes,  with  the  most  pointed  mi- 
nuteness, the  diflferent  scenes  in  whidi 
Criditon  exhilnted  lus  tslents;  he  dweDs 
upon  the  various  powers,  which,  in  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  philosophy,  in  the  use  of 
many  difoent  languages,  and  in  his  fiidli- 
ty  in  poetical  composition,  he  had  exhibited 
before  men  who  were  Aldus*s  own  contem- 
poraries, some  of  whom  must  have  been 
Cricfaton*s  literary  rivals,  and  all  of  whom 
were  ready  to  contradict  his  statement,  had 
it  been  unsupported  by  fiict  He  leoGidB 
the  ittnstiious  descent  of  Crichton,  the 
eststes  posstsscd,  and  the  authority  o^joyBd 
by  his  &ther,  the  extreme  beauty  of  hia 
countenance  aind  poaon,  his  frcdifnce  in 
aU  manly  and  maztial  czerdses,  his  exact 
age,  the  eminent  preceptms  to  whom  his 
education  was  intrusted,  his  arrival  at  Ve- 
tnce,  and  the  verses  which  he  presented  up- 
on that  oocasioib    Korisheoontented  wiu 


me  iBBDuion J  or  ns  ■■^*^"'»'— *«—  *Tmi- 
ratioD.  In  the  dedication  of  his  LbKos  to 
Lorenao  Maasa,  who  then  hdd  one  of  the 
hig^iest  offices  in  the  Venetian  R^ublie,  he 
eongratohtes  this  —""—*»  man  vpoa  his 
mtunacy  with  Cncfaton,  **  difinum  plane 
juvenem  ;**  and  he  aobiohis  an  ode  wfaicfa 
had  been  addressed  by  the  young  sdioiar  tv 
the  Voietian  secretary.  Liaslly,  in  a  pa- 
thetie  dedicatiao  of  the  Tbncos  of  Ckxro 
to  the  memory  of  Criditon,  he  reands  die 
year  of  his  death,  the  vioience  by  which  it 


whidi  aooonpanied  it.** 

The  evidence  in  the  Scaligenma  ia 
thus  tzeated. 

**  TliCTC  is  oneodier  testfanooy,  which,  as 
it  proceeds  from  a  contemporary  antfaoe  d 
disliinguiAed  celebrity,  who  affirms  Aat  his 
infionnataoa  was  obtahied  in  Italy,  oug^ 
not  to  be  passed  over;— I  aUode  to  an  ac- 
count of  Criditon,  preserved  by  Joseph 
Scaliger.     *  I  have  heard,*  sap  the  anthoTv 

*  wImu  I  was  in  Italv,  of  one  Crichion,  a 
Scotchman,  who  had  only  reached  the  aoe 
of  twenty-one,  when  he  was  killed  by  ma 
oommand  of  dbe  Doke  of  Ifaatoa,  who 
knew  twelve  diflteeni  lai^naaes,— had  sludied 
the  fathen  and  the  poetf,  disputed  de  mmI 
gdbiH,  and  replied  to  his  antsgonistsini 
He  was  a  man  of  very  wonderful 
more  worthy  of  admiration  than  of 
He  had  something  of  the  eozcomb  about 
him,  and  only  wanted  a  httie  comnMai 
sense.  It  is  remaikable  diat  prineas  are 
1^  to  take  an  aftdkn  Ibr  gcninses  of  this 
stamp,  but  very  rarely  ftr  truly  leamei 
men/  This  passage,  from  the  Scal^^eEana^ 
is  valuable  in  may  pointi  of  view.  Scafi- 
ger  obtained  his  information  in  Italy,  in  all 
probability,  from  those  who  had  been  wit- 
nesses of  the  genius  of  Crichton ;  and  the 
wliole  sentence  bears  stron|dy  upon  it  te 
marks  of  trudi  and  impoztiant]^  Criditsn, 
he  tells  us,  *  was  a  little  of  a  coxcomb,*  a 
drcnmstanoe  by  no  means  inconsisleni  witb 
his  eminent  talents,  and  a  failing  exceed* 
iii(^y  natural  in  a  young  man  posse  wed  of 
such  uncommon  powers  of  mind  and  beau- 
ty of  person,  who  had  been  tried  by  that 
severest  of  all  ordeals— admiration;  the  ad- 
miration, too,  not  of  a  fimitsd  drde  of 
friends,  or  of  an  insnlatrd  umvcnity,  but 
of  a  whole  people;  and  what  is  perhaps  still 
more  difficult  to  bear,  who  had  listened  to 
tte  praises  of  the  sweetest  tongues*  and 
been  enosed  to  the  ndtance  of  the  friitst 
e|TS  in  Italy ;  yet,  after  touchina  i^on  his 
frilings, Scahger  does  justice tohis genius. 

*  He  was  a  man  of  stupendous  nowers.* 
C*ettoU  higenmm  frodigioium  i  and  I  need 
not  say  diat  this  enoomium  oomes  with  in- 
finite foree,  when  we  take  into  account  die 
sarcastic  matter  with  vdiich  it  is 
panied.** 

The  fbllowmg'elcgant  i 
up  the  last  of  Mr  Tytier's 
tions,  which  ia  chiefly  occuptod  with 
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_  the  Biganieiits  agdnst  the 
fkmotiB  Cfichton^  emoloyed  by  some 
who  have  chosen  to  think  his  Marions 
attainments  impouible  for  a  person  of 
his  age. 

«  we  may  be  told,  (and  this  is  the  very 
point  lor  which  we  contend,)  that  the  union 
of  all  these  talents,  the  oombinatioa  of  this 
variety  of  intellectual  excellence,  in  so  young 
a  man,  is  a  very  remarkable  drcumstanoe. 
We  may  be  tdd,  and  we  do  insist,  that  this 
onion  becomes  sdll  more  reouffkable,  when 
we  conoder,  that,  in  all  the  manly  and 
mflitaiy  ezeidses,  which  are  so  commonly 
ne^ected  even  by  the  inferior  candidates  for 
■acntific  or  literary  eminence,  this  singular 
man,  anived  at  such  perfection  as  to  ex- 
oel  those  whose  lives  were  devoted  to  their 
•tady  i— 4hat  in  all  the  more  elegant  aocom- 
plisbments  which  belong  to  the  gentleman 
and  the  courtier,  he  was  conspicuous  by  the 
fiidlity  with  whidi  he  had  acquired,  and  the 
ease  and  gnce  with  which  be  diipUyed 
them  g.  -that,  from  the  accounts  of  his  most 
intimate  friends,  he  who  concentrated  in 
himself  this  various  store  of  intellectual  and 
physical  powers,  was  remarkable  for  a  mo- 
desty of  manner,  and  a  sweetness  and  sen. 
tlenesi  of  dispontion,  which  «endeared  him 
to  his  friends,  and  disarmed  the  jealousy  of 
hie  rivals  ;  and  that,  to  finish  the  picture, 
he  was,  in  his  figure  and  countenance,  one 
of  the  handsomest  men  of  his  agOt  When 
aU  this  ii  put  together,  when  all  these  rays 
of  ezcellenoe  are  traced  back  into  one  focus, 
and  found  centering  in  one  person,  we  mav 
indeed  be  tdd,  and  there  are  few  who  win 
not  assent  to  Uie  observation,  that  this  per- 
MB  must  have  been  no  common  man.— We 
say,  that  if,  as  has  been  shewn,  the  authors, 
through  whom  this  account  has  been  trans- 
mitted, are  entitled  to  perfect  credit,  this 
union  of  talent,  as,  although  neither  super- 
natural or  incredible,  entitled  to  high  ad- 
miration;—that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
that  his  contemporaries  should  have  been 
astonished  and  dazzled  by  the  appearance 
of  so  brilliant  a  vision, — a  virion,  too, 
whidi  rose  so  bright  and  beautiful  only  to 
set  so  sadly  and  so  soon.  And  we,  lastly, 
coDtend,  that  the  possessor  of  such  unrivaU* 
ed  excellence  was  not  only  entitled  to  re- 
ceive from  them,  but  is  now  as  fUIly  en- 
titled to  demand  from  us,  that  appellation 
by  which,  as  the  only  xcwud  of  his  labours, 
his  genius,  and  his  misfortunes,  he  has  de- 
scended to  posterity,— M«  Admirable  Crkh^ 
ton*** 

Afler  all  that  Mr  Tytler  has  done, 
however,  it  will  still  be  in  the  inimit* 
able  pages  of  the  Jewel  that  people  will 
seek  for  the  most  graphic^  original, 
and  delightflil  picture  or  Crichton  and 
his  ikte.  We  wish  Mr  Tytler  had 
been  a  little  more  full  in  his  notices  of 
that  most  remarkable  of  all  his  prede- 
cessors, — ^in  our  humble  mind,  not 
only  one  of  the  most  curious  and 
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whimaical,  but  one  of  the  most  powers 
fill,  also,  of  all  the  geniuses  our  part 
of  the  island  has  produced.  To  give 
the  world  a  good  life  of  the  exquisite 
Sir  Thomaa  Ur^uhart,  and  a  good  edi- 
tion of  his  exqmsite  works,  would  be  a^ 
thing  well  worthy  of  Mr  Tytler ;  and, 
we  are  sure,  a  thing  moat  acceptable 
to  the  whole  world.  Nothing  has  ever, 
as  yet,  been  written  about  this  man, 
in  a  style  at  all  corresponding  to  his 
merits;  but  the  few  passages  whid^ 
have  been  so  often  quoted  frrom  his  Ijfe 
of  Crichton,  are  qmte  enough  to  prove 
the  extent  of  his  imaginative  powers, 
even  to  those  whose  delicacy  prerents 
them  from  reading  the  still  finer  mo- 
nument of  his  genius — ^his  translation 
of  the  two  first  books'of  Rabehds.  It 
is  well  known  that  this  cavalier  was  a 
prime  member  of  the  Saltfoot  Schoolr— 
considering  himself  as  the  proper  head 
oftheraceof  Japhet,  the  heir  male  and 
representative  of  Seth  the  third  son  of 
Adam.  But,  as  his  genealogy,  or  as 
he  ealls  it,  nANToxPONOXANON,  is  in 
few  hands,  we  shall  make  bold  to  en- 
liven our  pages  with  a  few  of  the  rich- 
est passages.  One  of  his  progeniton 
was  Eiomum,  who  lived  in  tne  year  be- 
fbre  Christ,  8139.  He  was,  it  seems,  the 
first  who  took  the  name  of  Urquhart. 

*'  He  was  sovereign  prince  of  Achaia. 
For  his  fortune  in  the  wan,  and  aflbbility 
in  conyersation,  his  subjects  and  familiars 
sumamedhim  M(§xd(r»t,  that  is  to  aaj^firm 
tunate  and  well  beloved.  Afrer  which  tmie, 
his  posterity  ever  since  hath  acknowledged 
him  the  father  of  all  that  carry  the  name  of 
URQUHAnT.  He  had  for  his  arms,  three 
Bannen,  three  Ships,  and  three  Ladies  in  a 
field  Or;  with  the  picture  of  a  young  Lady 
above  the  waste,  holdmff  in  her  right  hand 
a  brandished  sword,  anda  branch  of  myv- 
lyle  in  the  left,  for  his  crest :  and  fbr  sup* 
porters  two  Javanites,  after  the  soldier  ha- 
bit of  Achaia,  with  this  motto  in  the  scroll  of 
his  coat-armour,  T«vvw  'e  t^m  «'^«St«  t»  : 
that  is.  These  three  are  teorthy  to  behold. 
Upon  his  wife  Narferia,  who  was  sovereign 
or  the  Amazons,  he  begot  Crattynter." 

This  high  lineage  became  transplant- 
ed into  our  island  a  few  centuries  be- 
fore the  Christian  era.  Its  chief  was 
at  that  time  Lutork  Urquhart,  whose 
history  is  thus  summarily  given.  Our 
readers  will  not  fail  to  observe,  that 
Ensign  and  Adjutant  Odoherty  has  s 
good  claim  of  kindred  with  the  house 
of  Lutork. 

«  Ferguse  the  First,  at  his  coming  into 
Olbion,  after  he  had,  in  honour  of  hu  pre- 
decessor Gatfaehis,  given  unto  his  landing 
place  the  name  of  AigUe,  and  caDed  the 
whole  country  he  was  to  powi,  ScodanJ, 
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after  lihe  Sootobrigants  (by  Seneca,  in  bit 
■atjns,  called  Scutobrigantes,)  by  a  Doric 
dialect,  for  Scotobrigantes,  from  Brigansa, 
a  town  in  Galicia,  now  called  Compostella, 
whicb  the  Soots,  of  old,  both  built  and  in- 
habited :  he  likewise  giyeth  them  the  epithet 
of  Caruleif  becaiue  (in  my  opinion)  the 
most  of  the  inhabitants  there,  were  accus- 
tomed, even  then,  to  the  wearing  of  blue 
caps,  after  the  Scoto^aUi,  (of  whom  our 
Scots-Irish  language  is  termed  Galick,  as 
they  from  Galicia)  and  lastly,  after  those 
that  had  the  surname  of  Scot,  without  any 
other  designation.  He  gave  in  marriage  to 
Lutork  y^*x^*r»tf  the  captain-general  of  all 
his  forces,  because  of  his  dexterity,  both  in 
the  Macedonian  and  Romish  discipline  of 
war*  his  own  suter  Benedita;  for  whidi 
cause,  the  river  upon  whose  bank  the  pro- 
mise was  made,  hath  ever  since  been  called 
Urquhart,  and  tb^  valley  or  ^kn  (as  they 
term  it  there)  where  the  marriage  was  con- 
summated, Glen-Urquhart,  or  Glenu»dii, 
and  that  in  honour  of  the  Odocharties, 
Ochoncfaars,  Clanrurie,  Seotobrigants,  Claa- 
moUnespick,  and  Esormon,  who  were  all 
of  them  Lutork's  predecessors,  and  sor* 
named  Urquharts.  This  Lutork,  besides 
his  own  ancient  inheritance  from  Cromarty 
to  castle  Urquhart,  inclusive,  and  sevend 
other  lands,  successively  derived  to  him  from 
Nomostbr,  took  possession  then  of  tlie  Tbane- 
dom  of  Lodiaber,  with  many  other  terri- 
tories of  a  large  extent.  On  Benedita  he  be- 
got Machemos.*' 
He  Bums  up  his  pedigree  thus  :— 
The  said  Sir  THOMAS  is. 

By  line.    By  tueeetrion* 
From  Adam  the  143  153 

Frpm  Noah  the  134  144 

From  Esormon  the        128  138 

From  Molin  the  108  114 

From  Rodrigo  the         100  104 

From  Alypos  the  91  94 

Ffwn  Char  the  76  79 

From  Astioremon  the      68  71 

From  Lutork  the  67  69 

From  Zeron  the  32  33 

From  Vooompos  the       SO  31 

His  account  of  Crichton  is  written 
throughoTit  with  the  same  unbridled 
license  of  imagination  exhibited  in  this 
more  than  Allantonian 'pedigree.  We 
would  very  fain  quote  tne  whole  of  it, 
but  must  confine  ourselves  to  a  single 
passage  which  has  been  very  often  auot- 
edalready,  viz.  the  account  of  the  death 
of  theadmirable  youth.  He  has  already 
told  us  that  Crichton  was  spending 
the  night  in  company  with  an  Italian 
lad^,  who  fell  in  love  with  him  on  oc* 
casion  of  some  public  displays  of  his  ge- 
nius—and  the  whole  scene  in  the  lady's 
house  is  described  with  the  most  pic- 
torial minuteness— beginning  from  the 
moment  he  entered  into  her  apartment, 
'^  orntberinto  analcoranal  paradise/ 
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*^  When  nothing  tending  to  the  i 
of  all  the  senses  was  wanting :  the  weather 
being  a  little  chiU  and  coldish,  they  on  a 
blew  velvet  couch  sate  by  one  another,  to- 
wards  a  char-coal  fire  burning  in  a  rilver 
brasero,  whilst  in  the  next  room  adjacent 
thereto,  a  pretty  little  round  table  of  cedar- 
wood  was  a  covering  for  the  sopping  ot 
them  two  together:  the  cates  prepared  for 
them,  and  a  week  before  that  tune  bei^ke, 
were  of  the  choisest  dainties,  and  most  deli- 
cious junkeu,  that  all  the  territories  of  Italy 
were  able  to  afibrd ;  and  that  deservedly ; 
for  all  tlie  Romane  emj^  could  not  pro- 
duce a  completer  pairs  to  taste  them.** 

And  so  on  to  the  minute  when  they  were 
disturbed  by  the  noise  of  the  young 
prince  of  Mantua  and  his  drunken  com- 
panions at  the  door — "  the  clapper  up 
again,  they  rap  with  a  flap,  till  a  three- 
fold clap  makes  the  souna  to  rebound." 

**  The  admirable  and  ever-renowned 
Criditoun,  who  at  tiie  prince's  first  manning 
of  the  court  taking  the  alarm,  stepM  ftom 
the  shrine  of  Venus  to  the  oracle  of  Pallas 
annate;  and  by  the  help  of  the  waHiDg 
gentlewoman,  having  apparelled  himself 
with  a  paludiftnentsl  vesture,  after  the  an- 
tic fa^ion  of  the  illustrious  Romans,  both 
for  that  he  minded  not  to  make  himself 
then  known,  that  to  walk  then  in  such  like 
disguise  was  the  anniversary  custome  of  all 
that  country,  and  that  all  both  gentlemen 
and  others  standing  in  that  court,  were  in 
their  mascaradal  garments ;  with  his  swoid 
in  his  hand,  liJbB  a  messenger  ftom  die 
gods,  came  down  to  relieve  the  page  fiom 
the  post  whereat  he  stood  sentiy ;  and  when 
(as  the  hgfat  of  the  minor  phmets  appeals 
not  before  the  glorioas  rays  of  Titan)  he 
had  obscured  the  inadiancy  of  Pomponacio 
with  his  more  efifalgent  pfesence,  and  that 
under  pretext  of  turning  him  to  the  page  to 
desire  him  to  stand  behind  him,  as  he  <^ 
he  had  exposed  the  foil  view  of  his  left  ade 
(so  for  as  the  light  of  torches  could  make  it 
perceivable)  to  the  lookers  on,  who  being  aQ 
in  aterpo  carrying  swords  in  their  hands  in- 
stead of  cloaks  about  them,  imaguied  real- 
ly,  by  the  badge  or  oogmzanoe  they  saw 
near  bis  heart,  uat  he  was  one  of  my  ladies 
chief  domestic  servants :  he  addressed  his 
discourse  to  the  prince,  and  the  nine  gentle- 
men that  were  with  him ;  neither  of  all 
whereof,  as  they  were  accoatred,  was  he 
able,  (either  by  the  hgfat  of  the  tiqiers,  or 
that  of  the  moon,  wmch  was  then  but  in 
the  first  week  of  its  waxing,  it  being  the 
Tuesday  next  to  the  first  new  moon  that 
followed  the  purification  day)  to  diaoem  in 
any  manner  of  way  what  they  were :  and 
for  that  he  perceived  by  their  unstedfost 
postures,  that  the  influence  of  the  grape  had 
made  them  subiecu  to  Bacchus,  and  that 
their  extranean-hke  demeanour  towards  bun 
(not  without  some  amasement)  did  mani- 
fest his  certainty  of  Aeir  not  knowing  him ; 
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he  theidbiie  «i&  anodierkiiid  of  intooatioii 
(that  Us  speech  mi^t  not  bewny  him) 
then  that  wmcfa  waited  upon  his  usual  note 
of  nttenmoe,  made  a  pithy  panegyrick  in 
pvuse  of  those  that  endeavoured,  by  their 
good  fdlowship,  and  Bacchanalian  compag- 
nioniyt  to  dbier  up  their  hearts  with  pie- 
cions  limior,  and  renew  the  gdden  age; 
whence  aescending  to  a  more  particular  ap- 
plioationv  he  very  mudi  applauded  the  ten 
gentlemen,  for  their  being  pleased  (out  of 
Sidr  devotion  to  the  Lynan  god,  who  had 
with  great  respect  been  bred  and  elevated 
amongst  the  nymphs)  not  to  foif;et,  amidst 
the  most  sacred  ply^g  of  their  s3rmposi< 
asms,  that  duty  to  udies  which  was  incum- 
bent  on  them  to  be  performed  in  the  dis- 
charge of  a  visite:  then  wheeling  neatly 
about  to  fetch  another  careere,  he  discreetly 
iqucseuted  to  them  all  the  neceisaiy  cir- 
cnmstances  at  such  a  visit  observable,  and 
how  the  inlnngmg  of  the  meanest  title  or 
particle  of  any  one  thersof,  would  quite 
disconcert  the  mutual  harmonv  it  should 
pradttoe,  and  bring  an  unspeakable  dispa- 
ragements to  the  credits  and  honours  of  all 
gmlty  of  the  like  delinquency.  In  ampli- 
Aring  hereof,  and  working  upon  their  pas- 
sions, he  let  go  so  many  secret  springs,  and 
inward  resorts  of  eloquence,  that  bong  all 
persuaded  of  the  unseasonableness  of  the 
mne,  and  unreasonableness  of  the  suit, 
none  of  them,  for  a  thousand  ducats  that 
night,  would  have  adventured  to  make  any 
fmrther  progreu  in  that  aflbir  which  a  little 
befinre  they  had  been  so  eager:  so  profound 
was  the  character  of  reverence  toward  that 
lady,  which  he  so  insinuatingly  had  im- 
printed into  the  hearts  of  them  all ;  where- 
fore they  purposing  to  insist  no  bnger  up- 
on the  visitatory  design,  did  cast  their  roinos 
on  a  sudden  upon  another  far  more  haire- 
bndned  consioeration';  when  Uie  prince,  to 
one  of  his  chief  gentlemen  said,  we  will  do 
this  good  fellow  no  wrong ;  yet  before  we 
go  hence,  let  us  try  what  courage  is  in  him, 
that  after  we  have  made  him  flee  for  it,  we 
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iy  to-morrow  make  one  excuse  for  all, 
me  lady  whom  he  servetfa.  Do  not  you 
fee  itay  he)  how  he  dandleth  the  sword  in 
Ins  hand,  as  if  he  were  about  to  braveer  us, 
and  how  he  is  dedsed  and  trimmed  up  in 
his  doaths,  like  another  Hector  of  Trov, 
but  I  doubt  if  he  be  so  martial,  he  speaks 
too  well  to  be  valiant :  he  is  certainly  more 
mercurial  than  military;  tiierefore  let  us 
make  him  turn  his  back,  that  we  may  spie 
if,  as  another  Mercury,  he  hath  any  wings 
on  his  heels.  This  fodish  chat  no  sooner 
was  blattered  out  to  the  ears  of  three  of  his 
gendemen,  that  were  nearest  to  him,  but 
Ac  sudden  drawing  of  thdr  swords,  though 
but  in  jest,  made  the  other  nx,  who  heard 
not  the  prince,  as  if  they  had  been  mad,  to 
adventure  the  rashness  wherewith  the  s|nrit 
of  wine  had  inspired  them,  against  the^ru- 
densequal  and  invincible  fortitude  of^the 
matchless  Crichtoun;  who  not  being  ac- 
AiNicttied  to  turn  his  badilo  those  that  had 
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any  project  agauist  his  breast,  most  man- 
fiiUy  sustamed  their  encounter ;  which  (al- 
though furious  at  first)  appearing  never- 
theless unto  him  (because  of  the  odds  of 
ten  to  one)  not  to  have  been  in  earnest,  he 
for  twenty  several  bouts,  did  but  ward  that 
blows,  and  pary  with  the  fort  of  his  swoid, 
till  by  plying  the  defensive  part  too  long» 
he  had  received  one  thrust  m  the  thi^» 
and  another  in  the  arm;  the  trickling  of 
his  blood  from  the  wounds  whereof,  piompt. 
ed  his  heroic  spirit  (as  at  a  desperate  stdca 
to  have  at  all  or  none)  to  make  his  tith 
outvy  their  stock,  and  set  upon  them  all : 
in  which  resolution,  when  from  the  door 
whereat  he  stood,  he  had  launched  forth 
three  paces  in  the  court  (having  lovely 
Pomponado  behind  him,  to  give  lum  warn- 
ing case  of  surprisal  in  the  reer,  and  all  hia 
ten  adversaries  in  a  iiont  before  him,  who, 
makxngupabove  a  quadrant  of  that  periphoy 
whereof  his  body  was  the  centre,  were  about, 
firom  the  exterior  points  of  all  tiieir  r^t 
shoulder-blades,  alonsst  the  additional  fine  ' 
of  their  arms  and  tudcs,  to  lodge  home  in 
him  so  many  truculent  semi-diameters)  he 
retrograding  thdr  intention,  and  beginning 
his  agency,  where  thev  would  have  made 
him  a  pirtient,  in  as  short  a  space  as  the 
most  diagrammatically-skilled  hand,  could 
have  been  able  to  describe  fines  rcpresenta  ■ 
tive  of  the  distance  *twixt  the  earth  and  tiie 
several  kardagaSf  at  horaiy  expeditions  ^ 
the  sun*s  diumal  motion,  from  his  teqithtoc^ 
4al  horizontalUy  to  the  top  of  his  meridisn 
height  (which,  with  the  hdp  of  a  ruler  by 
dx  draughts  of  a  pen,  is  qmckly  delineated) 
livered  out  six  several  thrusts  against  them, 
by  vertue  whereof  he  made  such  npeedy 
work  upon  the  respective  segmente  or  that 
debaucn*d  circumference,  through  the  red- 
in«marks,  which  his  strdght-drawn  streaks 
hnprinted,  that  being  alonged  from  the 
centre-point  of  his  own  courage,  and  with  a 
thunder-bolt-Uke-swiftnesB  of  hand  radiated 
upon  their  bodies,  he  discwsed  a  whde 
quadrant  of  those  ten,  whereof  four  and 
twenty  make  the  drde ;  and  laying  nx  of 
the  most  enraged  of  them  on  theur  backs, 
Idt  (in  the  other  four)  but  a  sextant  of  the 
aforesaid  ring,  to  avenge  the  death  of  their 
dismal  associates.  Of  whidi  quatemity, 
the  prince  (being  most  concerned  in  the 
eflftcu  of  this  disaster,  as  being  the  only 
cause  thereof  (though  his  intentk>ns  levelled 
at  anodier  issue)  and  like  to  burst  witii 
shame  to  see  himsdf  loadned  on  all  sides 
with  so  much  dishonour,  by  the  incompara- 
ble valour  of  one  nn^Ie  man>.did  set  for- 
ward at  the  swords  point,  to  essay  if  in  Ms 
person  so  much  lost  credit  might  be  reco- 
vered, and  to  tiiat  purpose  commg  within 
distance,  was  upon  the  advancing  of  a 
thrust  in  quart;  when  the  most  agfle 
Crichtoun  parying  it  in  the  same  wud, 
smoothly  glided  along  the  prince*s  sword , 
and  being  master  of  its  feeble,  was  upon 
the  very  instant  of  making  his  highness 
very  low,  and  laying  his  honour  m  Ae 
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durty  when  one  of  the  tfane  eomtien  whom 
Jbitone  had  favoured  not  to  fall  by  the  hand 
ofCriditoun,  cried  akrad,  Hold^  hold;  kUt 
not  theprimcez  at  whidi  woids  theeomteoni 
Ciicbtoun  leeoyUng,  and  potting  hnnself 
out  o(f  diatanoe,  the  prince  pulled  off  his 
Timd,  and  throwing  it  away,  ihew  his  faoe 
•0  ftilly,  that  the  noble-hearted  Criditoon, 
being  aenstUe  of  his  mistake,  and  sony  so 
many  of  the  prince's  senrants  should  have 
enfoioed  him,  in  his  own  defence,  to  be- 
come the  actor  of  their  destruction,  made 
unto  the  prince  a  very  low  obeisance ;  and 
setting  his  left  knee  to  the  ground  (as  if  he 
had  been  to  receive  the  himour  of  knight- 
hood) with  his  right-hand  presented  him 
the  hilt  of  his  own  conquering  swoid,  with 
Ihe  pomt  thereof  towards  his  own  breast, 
wiihug  his  hi^mesB  to  excuse  his  not  know- 
ing him  in  that  dtupiise,  and  to  be  pleased 
10  pardon  what  wnnirkflv  had  ensued  upon 
the  neoesrity  of  his  oefending  hinwlf, 
vrinch  (at  such  an  exigent)  might  have  be- 
fidlen  to  any  other,  that  were  not  mhided 
to  abandon  ueir  lives  to  the  indisoedon  of 
otheiB.  The  prince,  in  iSbt  throne  of  whose 
Judgement  the  rebellious  vapours  of  the 
tun  had  installed  Nemesis,  9m  caused  the 
iaudble  &culty  shake  off  the  soveraignty  of 
leeson,  bemg  without  himself,  and  unaUe 
to  xestiaane  the  impetuosity  of  the  wiDs 
ftst  motion,  runs  Crichtoun  through  the 
heart  with  his  own  sword,  and  kills  him : 
in  the  interim  of  wliich  hmentable  acci- 
dent, the  sweet  and  beautiful  h^ly  (who  by 
diis  time  had  slipped  herself  into  a  doth-or- 
gold  petticoat,  in  the  anterior  fbite  where- 
of was  an  asteristick  pooch,  wherein  were 
inrhased  fifteen  several  diamonds,  represen- 
tative of  the  constellation  of  the  primert 
■tars  in  the  eigne  of  Virgo ;  had  enndied  a 
risme  gown  and  wasteooat  of  brocado  with 
the  pndous  treasure  of  her  ivoiy  body: 
and  put  the  foot-stalls  of  those  marUe-pil- 
Ian  which  did  support  her  microoosme,  in- 
to a  paire  of  incarnation  vdvet-aUppers  em- 
biOMlered  with  purple)  being  descended'  to 
the  lower  door  (which  jetted  out  to  the  court- 
wards)  she  rending  her  garments,  and  tear- 
ing her  hair,  like  one  of  the  graces  possett 
with  afury,  spoke  thus:  «  O  villain! !  what 
have  yoo  dme?  you  vipen  of  men,  that 
have  thus  basely  sUin  &ie  valiant  Crich- 
toun, the  swoid  of  his  own  sexe,  and  buck- 
ler of  ours,  the  gkiry  of  this  age,  and  re- 
•torerof  the  lost  honour  of  the  court  of  Man- 
tua :  O  Crichtoun,  Crichtoun  I  **  At  which 
last  words,  the  prince  hearing  them  utter- 
ed by  the  lady  in  the  world  he  k>ved  best, 
and  of  the  man  in  the  world  he  most  af- 
iectedy  was  suddenly  seised  upon  by  such 
extremity  of  lorrow  for  the  unhqipineeB  of 
diat  Umentable  mischance,  that  not  being 
able  to  sustains  the  rays  of  that  beauty, 
whose  piercing  aniect  made  him  conscious 
of  his  goUt,  he  fell  flat  upon  his  face  like  to 
n  dead  man:  but  knowing  omiitf  riml/^  not 
to  be  idem^  he  quickly  arose;  and,  to  make 
Ui  body  U  what  it  appeared,  fixed  the  httt 
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of  the  swotd  wfaerewidi  he  had  kOled  Criflii- 
toun,  &rt  betwixt  two  stones,  at  the  Ibot  of 
a  marble  statue  standing  in  die  cooit  (after 
the  fiidiion  of  those  staves  with  iron  pikes  at 
both  ends  (ooomionly  called  SwedUh  fo^ 
thers)  when  studE  into  the  ground  to  fence 
musketeen  from  the  charge  of  horse)  then 
having  reooyled  a  little  from  it,  was  feldi- 
ing  a  race  to  run  his  breast  (which  fbr  diat 
purpose  he  had  made  open)  upon  the  point 
thereof  (as  didCato  Uticensb  afier  his  loot 
hopes  of  the  recovery  of  the  commonwealdi 
of  Rome)  and  assuredly  (according  to  Aat 
his  intent)  had  made  a  speedv  end  of  him- 
self, but  that  his  three  gentlemen  (one  by 
stopping  him  in  his  course,  another  by  lay- 
ing hold  on  bun  by  the  middle,  and  the 
thud  by  taking  away  the  sword)  hindred 
the  desperate  project  of  that  antochthoay. 
The  prince  being  carried  away  in  thalmad« 
fiesntick,  and  distracted  humour  (befittiK 
a  bedhun  better  than  a  aenalio)  into  ]£ 
own  palace,  where  aU  manner  of  edge-tools 
were  kept  ftom  bun  all  that  sad  n^it  fbr 
fear  of  executing  his  fonnerdesigne  of  sdf- 
murder,**  dec.  Ac.  dec. 

And  now  ainoe  we  have  got  into  the 
making  of  quotations  from  Sir  Tho- 
mas Urquhart,  we  must  reallj^  be  par- 
doned if  we  venture  upon  giving  one 
more  passage,  which  is  a  very  ancient 
&vourite  with  more  than  one  of  our 
fhitemity.  It  is  from  the  "  Epistle 
Luminary"  to  this  most  sin^pilar 
work  "  The  Jewels"  and  contams  a 
minute  history  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  got  up  that  work  fbr  the  piresB. 
The  secret  of  our  own  partiality  for 
the  passage  is,  that  it  comes  Tery  near 
what  sometimes  happens  to  writes  of 
&r  less  pretensions  than  Sir  Thomas 
Urquhart;  but  we  mig^tyery  safdy 
leave  our  readers  to  draw  their  infer- 
ences  fbr  themselves. 

**  Thus  my  task  increasmg,  and  not  bong 
able  to  inlarge  my  time,  fbr  the  cause  afore* 
said,  I  was  necesritated  to  husband  it  the 
better,  to  over-triple  my  diligence,  and  do 
the  work  by  proportion  of  above  three  da^ 
in  the  space  of  one ;  whcrefbre,  laying  aside 
al  other  busmesses,  and  cooping  mysdf 
up  daily  fbr  some  hours  together,  be^rixt 
the  case  and  the  printmg  press;  I  usually 
aflRxrded  the  setter  (Mpy,  at  the  rate  of  above 
a  whcte  printed  sheet  in  the  day ;  which, 
although,,  by  reason  of  the  smallness  of  a 
/Hos  letter,  and  ck)se  couching  thereof,  it 
did  amount  to  three  fidl  sheets  of  my  writ- 
ing; the  aforesaid  setter,  neverthdesa  (so 
nimUe  a  workman  he  was)  would*  in  the 
space  of  twenty-four  hours  make  a  dispatch 
of  die  whole,  and  be  ready  for  anodicr  sheet 
He  and  I  striving  thus,  who  should  compose 
fitttest,  he  widi  his  hand,  and  I  with  my 
brain ;  and  his  uncasing  of  the  letters,  and 
placing  them  in  the  composing  instrument, 
standing  for  my  oonoepdon ;  ahisplcnish* 
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aiOQunterio^  with  the  lUDnofed  equiyilue 
of  my  writiQgs  W0  woi]ia«  aliiuMt  every 
foot  to  jump  together  in  thu  joynt  expedition, 
and  10  nearly  overtake  other  in  oor  intended 
eoone,  that  I  was  oftentimei  (to  keep  him 
doing)  dad  to  tear  off  pareeb  of  ten  or 
twelva  miei  a  pieea,  ana  gif a  him  tfaenif 
CtDmorawaexaadyi  mitowfaicfa«  he  would 
aa  enddcnly  pot  an  order,  that  almoet  stflj^ 
hcfcre  the  mk  of  the  wiiten  latteit  was  dry, 
tibeir  repreMntatives  were  (out  of  their  res- 
jMctiTe  hozea)  xanked  in  the  composing- 
ttick;  by  means  of  which  great  hatte,  I 
writing  but  upon  the  kMec  iheets  of  cording- 
qoirei,  which  (as  I  minoed  and  tore  them) 
looking  like  pieces  of  waste  paper,  tioubla- 
aoBie  to  get  raUycd,  after  such  dispemve 
aoittndness,  I  had  not  the  leisare  to  read 
what  I  had  wattso  till  it  eppe  to  a  prooi; 
(f»fi.  sometimes  ^  a  fiiU  revise :  so  that  by 
virCOe  ^f  this  unanimous  contest,  and  joint 
emulatumy  betwixt  the  theoretic  and  practi- 
cal part,  which  of  us  should  overhye  other 
in  celerity,  we  in  the  space  of  fourteen 
trorking  dais,  oompleaied  this  whole  book 
<sucb  as  it  Is)  from  the  first  notion  of  the 
hain,  till  the  last  motion  of  the  press:  and 
that,  without  any  other  help  on  my  side* 
aidisr  of  quick  or  dead,  (for  books  I  had 
Moa,  nor  possibly  would  I  have  made  use 
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any,  altho^h  X  oonU  ha«8  coqaoaadai) 
an)  then  what  (by  the  favour  of  (M)  my 
own  judgment  and  fancy  did  suggest  unto 
me {  save  so  much  as  by  way  ^mfbrma- 
ticm,  a  servant  of  mine  would  now  and  thai 
bring  to  me,  ftom  some  ledueed  oflfeer  of 
the  primitive  Parliament,  tooehii^;  the  pi». 
per  names  of  tome  Scotith  wanioia  abMad^ 
winch  I  was  wy  sat  to  ImgcL 

**  I  speak  not  this  ID  somuse  gross  fiHillSb 
Of  there  be  any)  nor  yet  to  praise  my  owne 
ocuteness  (though  there  were  none)  but  to 
shew  that  exteo^poraneanness,  in  some  kmda 
of  subiects,  may  verv  probably  be  more  sue- 
cesefm,  than  premeoitatton  t  and  diat  a  too 
punctually  digested  method,  and  over^niedy 
Belected  phrase,  savonii^  of  afibotatiom 
diminish  oftentimes  very  mudi  of  the  gmoe 
Aat  otfaerwayes  would  attend  a  u^ursl  itt» 
geaui^.  IfthestateofJSi^^bepleassd 
with  this  book,  I  care  neither  for  Zott  nor 
JBdomus  f  but  if  otherwaes,  then  shall  it  disr 
jilease  me,  whose  resolution  from  its  first 
contrivance  was,  willingly  to  submit  it  to 
their  judidoos  censure. 

So  much  for  the  present :  We  ahaU 
ere  long  present  our  readers  with  some 
more  copious  notices  of  the  represen* 
tative  of  the  lineage  of  Seth. 


IIU8XCAL  QUJSRIM- 

^  Harinjg  prcfmA  all  their  musical  instruments,  they  pUyed  on  them  fbr  three  hours 
irithout  interoBSsioo,  so  that  I  was  quite  stunned  with  me  noise ;  neither  could  I  possibly 
gucsi  the  meaning  till  my  tutor  informed  me.    He  said,    •    *    •    •  surtvT. 


Mil  X9IT0S, 

Thx  following  queries  on  musical 
exprenion  are  the  sources  of  a  soepti- 
dsm  as  to  die  merits  of  the  mo- 
darn  sdhool  of  music^  joined  to  an  in- 
creaaing  admiration  of  the  eloquent 
melodies  of  your  country  and  of  Ire- 
land, which  has  long  oeen  creeping 
upon  me.  I  must,  however,  deprecate 
miy  idea  that  I  am  counting  upon  na- 
tionality for  their  insertion.  I  ven- 
ture to  send  them  in  the  hope  that 
jtlieT  may  meet  with  more  charitable 
fmd  less  contemptuous  treatment  from 
some  of  your  correspondents,  than 
they  have  nad  from  some  of  my  mu- 
ncal  friends.  There  is  nothing  alann- 
in^  in  this  confession*  Practical  mu- 
noans  are  seldom  metaphysical,  and 
in  replY|  therefore,  to  any  insinua- 
tions or  ignorance  from  such,  I  can 
only  humbly  submit,  that  I  have  not 
unnrequently  had  opportunities  of 
hearing  scientific  music,  and  some- 
times of  joining  in  it  as  far  as  my 
Very  limited  execution  will  permit. 
Vol.  V. 


SWITT. 


My  knowledge,  however,  such  as  it 
is,  is  confined  to  the  Treble  CM 
Little  more  need  be  said  by  way  of 
pre&ce.  It  is  only  necessary  to  as- 
sume, that  music  is  in  itself  ca- 
pable of  producing  certain  trains  of 
sentiment  This  assertion  is  bare- 
ly an  appeal  to  common  experience. 
The  tendency  of  the  queries  is  to  at* 
tempt  to  shew  how  this  efibct  is  pro* 
duced,  and  to  deduce  the  rationale 
of  musical  expression.  This,  of 
course,  involves  a  consideration  c£  the 
existing  styles  of  music 

In  conclusion  I  must  note,  that  the 
term  '*  music"  is  often  used  where 
**  toelody"  or  "  subject"  are  only 
meant,  where  the  exhibition  of  mu- 
sicaalconcords  is  wished  to  be  mrticular- 
ly  understood,  the  word  *' narmony*' 
is  substituted. — I  am,  &c  &c    D.  T. 

Newcastle,  Jutu  9Uk  1819. 

1.  If  music  please,  must  it  not  do  so 
either  by  the  mere  succession  of  clear 
and  distinct  tones,  or  by  those  tones 
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in  oertidn  lacoesBions^  nroducing  by 
•ome  means  or  other  a  pleasing  send'- 
nient  in  the  mind  ? 

8.  If  music  pleases  in  both  these 
ways,  separately  or  in  combination, 
must  not  the  way  second  mentioned 
be  aJIowed  to  be  of  a  more  exalted 
kind  than  the  first,  inasmuch  as  a 
mental  sensation  is  superior  to  a  mere 
auricular  vibration  ? 

S.  If  music  actually  begins  and 
produces  sentiments  or  trains  of 
thought  without  the  aid  of  any  coU'- 
tingent  or  arbitrary  prior  associations 
of  ideas  merely  incidental  to  the  indi- 
▼idual,  is  it  not  an  unavoidable  conse- 
quence, that  it  must  produce  such 
trains  of  thought,  fVom  each  air  hav- 
ing some  kind  of  connection  with  the 
sentiment  it  produces  more  close  than 
with  other  sentiments  which  it  does 
not  produce  ? 

4.  For,  if  this  be  denied,  how  hap- 
pens it  that  the  sentiment  follows  at 
all  rather  than  some  other,  or  rather 
than  none ;  and  how  happens  it  that 
the  same  succession  of  tones  produces, 
in  various  persons,  the  same  senti- 
ment or  description  of  sentiment  ? 

5.  If  then  music  be  allowed  to 
have  this  particular  connection  with 
thought,  so  that  a  given  succession  of 
tones  produces  a  certain  train  of  think- 
ing, or  in  short,  if  airs  are  strictly 
*'  expressive,"  is  it  not  almost  self-evi- 
dent that  this  can  only  happen  from 
such  ideas  having  been  before  joined  to, 
and  connected  with  similar  sounds,  so 
that,  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
of  associated  ideas,  they  reproduce 
each  other? 

6.  If  this  connexion  with  similar 
sounds  be  denied,  how  happens  it' 
that  expressive  songs,  that  is  to  say, 
songs  m  the  meaning  of  which  ail 
men  agree,  and  the  merit  of  which  all 
men  allow,  follow  in  their  modulation 
the  inflections  of  voice  with  which  the 
words  would  be  recited  by  a  correct 
and  natural  spoJcer,  thus  resolving 
music  into  poetical  heightening  and 
measuring  of  natural  intonation,  in 
short,  constituting  it  the  poetry  of 
sound?  . 

7.  How  also  does  it  happen,  admit- 
ting the  last  negative,  that  the  turns 
of  a  good  air  may  be  sometimes  won- 
derfhlly  guessed  at,  after  reading  the 
words  to  which  it  has  been  applied, 
beinff  the  reverse  of  the  process  last  al- 
luded to? 

8.  If  all  these  assertions  and  conse* 


quences  be  denied  in  toto,  I  ask  what 
other  kind  of  connexion,  between  mu- 
sic and  thought,  can  be  conceived  to 
exist ;  or,  if  it  can,  what  is  it,  and  do 
composers  follow  it  ? 

9.  If  no  account  can  be  given  of 
any  other  well  known  or  conceivable 
theory  of  this  connexion,  is  it  not  phi- 
losophical to  admit  the  foregoing  upon 
such  evidence  as  there  is,  in  default  of 
better? 

10.  This  then  being  granted,  does 
it  not  follow  that  music  appeals  to  hu- 
man passions  and  feelings  in  the  same 
way  that  poetry  does  ? 

11.  Does  it  not  also  fbllow  that,  in- 
asmuch as  the  inflections  of  the  hu- 
man voice,  when  excited  by  subjects 
devoid  of  passion  and  feeling,  are  not 
sufficiently  distinct,  peculiar,  or  cer- 
tain to  be  generally  recognised ;  there- 
fore, music  which  depends  upon  sudi 
inflections,  must,  when  employed  on 
subjects  in  which  intense  feeung  is 
not  comprehended,  become  uncertain, 
inexpressive,  and  unintelligible  ? 

IS.  From  which  does  it  not  directly 
follow  that  the  scope  and  range  of  ex- 
pressive music  must  be  limited  like 
any  other  means  of  expressing  pathos 
and  passion  ? 

13.  Granting  this,  must  it  not,  of 
course,  be  impossible  to  be  mnaicsdty 
pathetic,  heroic,  beseeching,  regret- 
ting, upbraiding,  exulting,  or  dei^air- 
ing,  for  a  longer  time,  without  repeti- 
tions, than  it  is  possible  to  depict  tlioae 
passions  strongly,  and  produce  them 
m  the  mind  by  means  of  poetry  or 
prose.  And  supposing,  therefore,  a 
piece  of  music  to  be  made  to  imitate, 
or  rather  express,  the  bursts  of  pas- 
sion and  pathos  in  the  most  consum- 
mate scene  of  a  tragedy,  must  not  this 
necessarily  be  done  by  a  succession  of 
airs,  each  of  which  embodies  a  pasdon 
or  feeling,  simple  or  complex,  in  the 
order  in  whicn  such  arises  in  the 
scene;  airs  being  understood  to  be 
successions  of  musical  notes  to  which 
the  passages  of  a  drama  might  be  sung 
after  being  turned  into  lyrical  metre, 
or,  in  a  more  extended  sen^,  portions 
of  redtativo  adapted  to  the  actual  pas* 
sages? 

14.  If  this  be  admitted,  how  does 
it  happen  that  elaborate  music,  or 
what  IS  called  a  full  piece,  should  be 
more  difficult  to  be  understood  than  a 
single  expressive  air,  the  elaborate 
music  only  amounting,  as  it  only  can 
amount,  to  a  succession  of  expressive 
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tin,  if  it  IB  to  indttde  meaning  at 
all? 

1^5.  Should  it  be  said  that  ekborate 
musie  appeak  to  the  feelings  in  a  way 
different  from  that  in  which  simple 
expressive  airs  appeal^  I  ask  a  deflni-i 
tion  of  that  elaborate  different  way  ? 

16.  Ifit  appeals  to  feeling,  mnstit 
not  have  some  connexion  or  other 
with  tile  words  expressive  of  that  fbel- 
ing)  be  the  connexion  what  it  will^ 
and  the  w<Mds  what  they  will,  and  the 
mode,  measure,  and  intonation  what 
they  will? 

17.  Admitting  this,  I  ask,  how 
would,  or  how  could  the  words  essen- 
tially differ  in  their  general  principles 
or  intonation  and  arrangement  from 
the  words  of  a  common  air ;  and,  if 
they  could  not,  how  could  they  admit 
of  a  connexion  with  their  music  mate- 
riaUy  differing  from  the  connexion 
between  an  air  and  its  words  ? 

18.  If  elaborate  music  appeals  to 
«ny  higher  feelings  than  airs  do,  I  ask, 
what  feelings  ? 

19.  If  it  appeals  to  any  otiier  feel- 
ings than  airs  do,  I  ssk,  what  other  ? 

'  90.  Should  it  be  said  that  elaborate 
mottc  appeals  to  more  refined  feelings 
than  airs  do,  and  that  modem  music 
carries  on  the  connexion  between  mu- 
sic and  words  in  subjects  in  which  less 
passion  or  intei^se  feeling  being  con- 
tained, the  natural  inflections  of  the 
^oe  are  more  delicate  and  evanesoent, 
and  theiiefinre  less  known,  and,  when 
imitated,  requiring  more  study  than 
atrikingl}  passionate  airs,  I  ask  if  this 
ia  not  merely  tryine  how  low  in  the 
scale  of  passion  or  feeling  music  can 
descend,  that  is  to  say,  how  impalpa- 
blv  delicate  a  feeling  it  is  capable  of 
delineating,  and  if  Uus  be  the  case,  I 
ask,  why  this  music,  however  diflScult 
or  minute,  is  estimated  before  music 
confessedly  higher  and  more  power- 
Hil,  when  a  poet  or  painter  who  takes 
a  minute  or  remote  suliject  is  put, 
yery  properly,  below  him  who  takes 
subjects  on  which  he  can  be  great, 
impassioned,  and  striking  ? 

SI.  If  the  modem  elaborate  music 
have  as  strict  a  connexion  with  certain 
trains  of  sentiment  as  airs  have,  I  ask, 
why  words  are  never  connected  with 
elaborate  pieces  ?  and  why  modem 
composers  attempt  to  set  to  music 
songs,  the  stanzas  of  whidi  convey 
turns  of  sentiment  widely  differing 
fiomieach  other,  but  which  are  yet  to 


be  expressed  by  a  repetition  of  the 
same  air  ? 

88.  Further,  if  modem  music  has 
that  refined  connexion  with  refined 
sentiment,  which  it  is  asserted  to  have, 
how  comes  it  that  this  music  is  not 
more  difficult  of  composition  in  the 
same  proportion  ? 

83.  If  it  be  answered  that  it  is,  I 
aak,  how  it  happens  that  so  many  vo- 
luminous refined  composers  exist,  the 
works  of  whom  exceed,  in  bulk,  five 
hundred  times,  all  the  old  airs  that 
have  been  preserved  for  the  last  five 
hundred  years  ? 

84.  Admitting,  also,  modem  musi* 
cians  to  be  refin^y  conversant  in  feel«i 
ing,  how  happens  it  that  when  they 
compose  airs,  professing  to  convey  the 
well  known  passions,  they  genendly 
appear,  to  unlearned  people,  to  fiul ; 
and  that  their  compositions  seem  not 
to  be  regulated  by  tnat  connexion  be- 
tween sentiment  and  sound  which  ex- 
ists in  old  airs  ? 

85.  If  it  be  said  that  the  modem 
differ  from  the  old  airs  only  in  the 
expression  being  more  perfect,  and 
conveyed  in  company  with  more  re* 
finements,  in  short,  that  thev  are 
perfect,  and  the  old  airs  imperfect,  I 
ask,  whether  it  would  seem  so  from 
the  fellowinff  considerations,  and,  if  it 
does  not,  whether  it  can  be  shewn  by 
any  other  course  of  reasoning  ? 

86.  If  the  old  airs  are  deficient  in 
their  connexion  with,  and  conveyance 
of  passion  and  feeling,  must  it  not  be 
in  one  of  these  twe  ways—^ther  that 
they  give  the  expression  too  strongly, 
or  too  weakly,  that  they  are  rude  or 
weak,  caricaturish<»r  insufficient? 

87.  If  the  first  and  most  probable 
side  of  the  alternative  be  taken,  if 
the  old  airs,  like  the  old  poetry,  are 
affirmed  to  deal  in  strong  images,  vio- 
lent passions,  and  unpolished  Ian* 
guage,  if  they  be  more  artless,  strai^t- 
forward,  and  coarse  than  modem  aun ; 
if  their  fault  be  over-expression,  I 
ask,  in  what  particulars  this  over-ex- 
pression can  be  shewn  ? 

88.  As  the  old  airs  extend  them- 
selves higher  or  lower  in  the  musical 
scale,  do  the  emphatic  passages  re- 
quire a  mcnre  unnatural  empluuBi8;are 
the  shakes  more  violent  and  continu- 
ous ;  the  holds  longer ;  tiie  cadences 
more  obtrusive;  the  shortened  notes 
more  tripsomdy  tipped  over  than  in 
the  modem  airs  ? 
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fifl.  Iflheybt  not  tti<fre,  tore  they 
not  less  coarse  in  these  particiilarB ; 
and  letTing  oat  cQmpaas,  emphasis, 
ahakei^  hms,  csdenessi  and  tippiogs, 
in  what  partienlars  are  they  more 
eoane? 

SO.  Taking  the  other  side  of  the  si* 
temative ;  if  it  be  said  that  the  old 
iirs  are  defident  in  force  and  com- 
pleteness of  expression,  I  ask,  how 
then  dees  it  hijppen,  that  unleanicd 
pedple  are  inore  aflPeded  by  sonnds 
whkh  do  not  fully  apress  a  well 
known  passion  than  br  those  which 
do>  this  being  an  effect  without  a 
sufficient  cause,  and  a  snffident  canse 
fiuling  to  produce  its  efibct  ? 

31.  If  it  be  said,  that  the  old  airs 
produce  fieeling  in  the  same  way  as 
that  of  old  rude  poetry,  which  is  suf* 
fident  to  produce  the  effect,  though 
not  so  completdy  as  if  it  had 
those  additional  refinenients  for  which 
a  modem  reader  involuntarily  makes 
allowance,  I  ask,  whether  by  this  it  is 
meant  to  be  said,  that  ihodem  musi- 
cians are  better  judges  of  the  actual 
reflnementa  of  the  nelings  and  pas* 
sions  than  their  hearers  are  ? 

39*  If  they  exphdn  themselves  as 
only  proftssins^  to  refine  music  to  the 
expression  of  those  refinements  of 
fteling  which  are  common  to  this  age, 
I  ask,  why  this  additional  refiim 
music  is  not  commonly  understood,  as 
the  ruder  music  was  in  a  ruder  age,  if 
its  relations  to  the  things  to  be  ex- 
pressed by  it  is  the  same  essentially 
in  prindple  as  that  of  the  early  music? 

33.  If  it  be  said  that  these  refine- 
ments are,  in  themselves,  too  delicate 
and  evanescent  to  be  understood,  when 
tranalated  into  music,  without  some 
pr^aratory  study,  I  ask  how  these 
ddicate  and  almost  impalpable  refine- 
ments can  so  cover  and  alter  the  strongs 
er  and  more  palpable  part  of  the  pas- 
sion, which  must,  of  course,  be  in- 
duded  in  the  air,  that  unlearned 
loTcrs  of  music  can  no  longer  recc^- 
niie  it,  nor  see  that  the  modem  air 
contains  any  thing  in  common  with 
the  old  airs  on  a  i£nilar  subject  ? 

84.  If  it  be  replied  that,  impalpa- 
ble as  they  are,  toey  yet  have  thia  ef« 
ftct,  I  demand  how,  then,  it  happens 
that,  when  an  old  air  is  re-set,  orna- 
mented, improved,  and  refined,  by  a 
liiodera  composer,  an  nnkamed  ear 
can  easay  disUnguish  and  separate  the 
more  8trongIy.£xpre8tive  parts  of  tiie 
old  air  ftom  the  modem,  and  to  him 


^  when  ho 
cannot  do  this  with  an  air  wholly  mo- 
dem. Which  professeft  to  indnde  the 
strong  expression  with  Uie  icfine- 
ments? 

36.  As  it  is  slways  possible  that 
musidans,  however  •  accurate  their 
judgment,  may  decdve  themselves  as 
to  the  actual  sources  and  causes  of 
their  pleasure,  is  it  probable  or  not 
from  the  fidlowing  eoosiderataonsi,  that 
professors  and  oonnoissenra  are  move 
likdy  to  be  decdved  in  these  respects 
than  mere  unsdentific  lovers  of  ma« 
sic? 

36.  As  it  is  known  and  avowed  that 
the  st^le  of  mudc  now  prevailing  had 
its  origin  with  the  ItaUans,  wA  has 
been  modified  by  the  Germans,  two 
nations  ndtorious  for  thdr  oTcrchaiged 
expression  and  delineation  of  the  paa* 
sions,  both  in  their  literature  and  else- 
where; that  is  to  say,  the  Italians 
everywhere,  and  the  Germans  in  their 
drama  and  romances;  and  as  it  is 
likewise  known  that  composers  in  this 
country  compose  chiefly  for  the  stage, 
is  it  not  probable  that  all  these  com- 
bined causes  tend  to  produce  the  a^ 
doption  of  a  false  and  factidMa  style 
of  expression,  imitated  not  firoia  the 
intonations  of  nature  but  from  those 
of  the  stag^,  and  of  the  woift  part  of 
the  stage,  which  are  themsdvea  maw- 
kish corraptions  of  nature,  thrDavh 
the  vsmish  and  affectation  of  whitib, 
scsroely  a  feature  of  their  parent  is 
now  to  be  recognised  ? 

37.  It  bdng  admitted,  on  all  hatida^ 
that  there  exists  a  considerable  seoood- 
ary  description  of  pleasure,  arising 
from  what  is  called  ''  harmony,"  Or 
different  tones  acoordiqg  with  each 
other,  is  it  not  probable  that  moi  wbs 
are  conversant  in  all  the  known  v»« 
rieties  of  diords,  and  employed  in  the 
seardi  for  new  onea,  will  w  indined 
to  give  this  part  of  music  an  altentloft 
too  exdudve  ? 

38.  Is  it  not,  ftoher,  probable,  that 
those  who  are  aocustooiea  to  devdope 
and  extend  the  capabilities  of  the  hu- 
man voice,  and  of  musicsl  instra- 
ments,  will  be  indined  to  be  mudl 
more  j^eosed  widi  mere  victories  over 
diflfcutfes,  than  men  who  do  not  vn* 
derstand  the  medianism  of  music  ? 

39.  In  diort,  is  not  modern  nmsir 
made  more  a  ttadethan  andent  moaie 
was ;  and,  theiefbre,  liable  to  be  in* 
jnied  by  die  neoessl^  of  variety,  and 
the  c^cioe  of  fiudikm?  And  has  not 
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birth  to  s  Bcetiiadarf  imperfect  spedet 
6f  exprtmvt  music,  in  wbicfa  senti- 
loent  is  endeftVonred  to  be  ezcHed  by 
the  imitation  of  trifling  drcomstanoet, 
mdk  as  the  whistling  ci  birds,  the  gal« 
lopp&ig  of  horses,  the  dropping  of  rain, 
Hbc.  mns  inducing  puerilities  worse 
than  an  utter  disregara  of  meaning  ?  - 
40.  Fhially;  wough  the  modem 
music  appears  to  be  composed  in  utter 
contempt  of  any  theory,  is  it  not 
strange  dutt  the  fbregomg  remarks. 


that  Is  to  siy,moie  ar  less  of  dian^ 
are  admitted  by  most  writers  OB  music  $ 
for  iiista&ee,  by  Dr  fiumey,  BoBsses»> 
and  Jacksott  ef  Exeter  ;  end  dees  not 
ti^B  inconsistency  throw  a  disoedfit 
upon  modern  mttSieiBn%  partievtedy 
when  it  is  eonsideied  that  thtfse  eoni« 
posers  who  have  been  rno^  regaidlesi 
of  the  principles  upon  which  the  fore- 
going queries  are  founded,  do  not  ap* 
pear  to  have  invented  any  odier,  but 
have  gone  on  without  any  ostensible 
views  of  miisical  expression  at  aU  ^ 


The  above  remarks  are  so  ingenious,  and  are  invested  in  language  so  precise 
and  dose,  that  they  form  an  agreeable  contrast  with  the  vague  manner  in  wUch 
questions  relating  to  musical  expression  are  generally  discussed.  As  we  differ 
considerably  from  our  correspondent  in  musical  faith,  we  shall  endeavour,  in 
next  Number,  to  make  reoly  to  some  of  his  queries.  The  nature  of  musical 
expression  is  a  subject  well  worthy  of  discussion,  and,  in  certain  respects,  v^ 
pears  to  be  involved  in  so  much  mvsterv,  that  it  is  a  great  chance  whether  it 
ever  be  completelv  understood,  ^f  u\e  tneory  of  it  were  to  be  ascerlained,  it 
would  probaoly  throw  much  light  on  the  human  constitution  in  general. 

Editoe. 
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What  shall  be  tanght?  is  a  question 
interestii^  to  every  one ;  but  to  in- 
qidre  into  the  management  of  the  bnsi* 
nest  of  teaching,  with  a  view  to  im« 
ptovement,  seems,  in  this  country  at 
least,  never  to  have  been  oonsidmd 
as  worthy  of  much  attention.  Yet 
smrely  the  successfbl  issue  of  the  la- 
bours of  pupils  and  preceptors  must 
depend  in  a  gl<eat  measure  on  the 
mode  c^  Conducting  the  business  of 
instruction.  The  system  of  Joseph 
Lancaster,  as  far  as  it  was  practicable, 
has  been  long  introduced  more  or 
less  into  many  of  our  numeious 
schools,  but  it  can  never  be  ge« 
nerallv  adopted  except  in  charity 
SdhofW.  Those  who  are  able  to  pay 
their  diildren's  education  will  be  dis^ 
pesed  ID  think,  and  justly,  that  if 
they  are  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
what  they  have  been  studying  to  aet 
as  monitors  in  teaAing  it  to  others, 
they  ought  to  be  empbyed  in  learn- 
ing something  themsdves.  Some  al- 
teration in  the  mode  of  teaching  La- 
tin seems  essentially  necessary.  It  is 
a  CDeumstanoe  fomiliar  to  the  obser* 
vation  of  evety  sdiolar,  that  however 
weQ  aognainted  with  the  reading  of 
Latin  our  eountrymcn  may  he,  mej 
genendly  seem  to  foel  nesrly  as  much 
oonftoiott  in  healing  a  quotation  of 
isy  length  ftom  thit  dead  hnguage^ 


as  thev  should  at  the  appearance  of 
one  or  those  gentlemen  wno  spoke  it 
when  it  was  living;  oa  the  continent, 
where  many  of  the  professors  deliver 
their  lectures  in  Latin,  this  auricular 
imperfection  is  removed  by  listeainc 
to  discussions  on  subjects  with 
which  the  students  must  previously 
be  in  some  degree  acquainted;  while 
it  is  extremely  improbaUe  that  the 
professors  can  deliw  themselves  so 
rapidly,  as  not  to  afibrd  their  auditors 
an  opportunity  to  become  familiarized 
in  a  short  time  to  the  language  em^ 
ployed.  The  discontinuance  of  lee- 
turmg  in  Latin  in  our  universities 
may  nave  been  fiivourable  to  the  di£- 
fiision  of  knowledge,  but  it  must  be 
quite  evident  to  every  carefhl  observer, 
tkat  it  has  been  very  ii^jurious  to  the 
cultivation  of  Latin.  To  remedy  this, 
and  at  the  seme  time  improve  the 
management  of  teaching  languages  in 
geneiul,  I  submit  the  following  plan 
for  the  oonsidcTation  of  all  those  in- 
terested in  the  business  of  education* 
Acoordinff  to  the  present  mode  of 
teaching  luiguages  in  schools  and  uni- 
versities, the  accession  of  every  new 
vapH  is  an  advantage  to  the  teaser, 
tmt  a  loss  to  the  other  pupils,  at  leasts 
if  actual  examinations  are  usefiiL  By 
due  plan  which  I  am  about  to  propoas^ 
eaeh.tndividttal  will  have  all  the  ad« 
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vantage  of  going  oyet  the  business  of 
the  class,  nearly  as  if  alone,  together 
with  the  stimulating  influence  of  the 
emulation  excited  by  public  teaching. 
It  will  be  obvious  to  those  acquaint* 
ed  with  the  subject,  ^t  a  good  deal 
of  what  I  suggest  is  only  a  modifica- 
tion of  Dufiers  plan  of  teaching 
French,  as  laid  down  in  his  "  Nature 
displayed."  This  plan,  in  opposition 
to  a  most  disingenuous  cross  critic,  I 
hold  to  be  very  ingenious,  and  to 
grown  pupik,  at  least,  it  must  be  ex- 
tremely usefid.  But  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  me  at  all  necessary  to  have  re- 
course to  so  violent  a  change  of  books 
and  of  system  as  Dufief  recommended. 
All  the  advantages  he  can  promise, 
and  some  more,  together  with  all  the 
benefits  of  the  present  mode  of  tui- 
tion, may,  I  think,  be  obtained  by  the 
adoption  of  the  following  method  : 
The  business  of  a  Latin  class  is 
comprised  in  three  great  divisions, 
1st  Lessons  got  by  memory ;  2d,  Ver- 
sions; 3d,  Lessons  to  be  translated 
into  English. 


lit.  Lessons  to  be  said  from  Memory. 
In  declining  nouns,  adjectives^  Sec 
the  whole  class  say  at  once.  The 
master,  to  preserve  r^ularity  and 
uniformity,  names  each  case,  the  pu- 
pils immediately  adding  the  Latin 
and  the  English.  In  this  manner  all 
the  declension  is  gone  over.  When 
yerbs  are  said,  the  master  names  the 
word,  tense,  person,  and  number;  afler 
the  first  person  singular  it  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  utter  the  words  second, 
third,  first  plural,  second,  third,  for 
the  rest  of  each  tense.    In  all  large  ^  properly  prepared.      When    this   is 


I  do  not  speak  hypothetically  when  I 
affirm  this  will  be  found  to  be  the 
&ct.  With  respect  to  the  second  ob- 
jection, it  is  easily  answered.  Sup- 
posing some,  from  ignorance  or  per- 
verseness^  not  to  say,  still  they  wiQ 
hear  what  is  said ;  for  it  is  one  great 
advantage  of  this  plan,  that  it  bmks 
all  combinations  in  idleness;  as  the 
master,  though  he  may  not  always 
discover  any  one  who  does  not  say, 
can  at  once  observe  any  one  who  ad- 
dresses his  neighbour,  and  check  his 
inattention.  Besides,  it  is  supposing 
too  much  to  imagine,  that  many 
should  remain  silent  firom  perverse- 
ness,  and  none  need  do  so  finom  ig- 
norance, as  they  may  still  say  with 
the  help  of  their  clius-fellows  as  at 
present ;  and  surely  that  plan  is  to  be 
preferred,  where  all  may  say  at  a  time, 
and  where  many  must  do  so,  to  that 
where  only  one  can.  To  keep  alive 
the  industry  of  any  disposed  to  be 
lazy,  the  lessons  might  be  heard 
occasionally  in  the  present  manner;  in 
which  way  also  it  will  be  necessary  to 
hear  the  grammatical  rules,  and  wnat- 
ever  cannot  be  conveniently  divided 
into  small  portions.  When  the  les- 
sons are  given  out  for  next  day,  thev 
are  to  be  read  as  the  others  were  sainf, 
the  master  taking  particular  care  to 
articulate  distinctly  any  word  that 
may  appear  difficult  to  pronounce. 

If  dialogues  are  said  firom  monory 
in  the  class,  they  are  heard  in  this 
manner.  The  master  gives  a  sentence 
of  the  English,  desiring  one  of  the 
dass  to  give  the  Latin,  and  so  on  till 
he  has  ascertained  that  it  has  been  bSI 


classes  a  great  deal  of  time  is  lost  by 
going  over  the  lesson  several  times,  so 
as  to  let  every  one  say  something ;  by 
saying  at  once  much  time  will  be 
gained  though  each  lesson  be  repeated 
two  or  three  times.  To  this  part  of  the 
plan  there  can  be  only  two  objections. 
That  some  of  the  class  may  go  wrong 
unobserved,  or  that  they  may  not  say 
at  all.  To  the  first  objection  I  an- 
swer, that  if  a  person  possessed  of  a 
good  ear  can  at  once  discover  a  false 
note  struck  by  any  individual  of  a 
large  band  of  musicians,  though  play- 
ing a  piece  harmonised  in  many 
parts,  much  more  will  an  attentive 
master  be  able  to  discover  what  may 
be  called  a  false  note,  when  his  pu< 


done,  let  him  give  the  first  Latin  sen- 
tence, calling  on  the  class  at  once  to 
give  the  English,  and  to  add  to  it  the 
Latin  sentence  just  pronounced*  In 
this  manner,  all  the  dialogue  is  to 
be  heard,  by  which  means  each  in- 
dividual in  the  dass  will  say  the 
whole. 

2<2,  Versions, 
The  correcting  of  versions  is  gene* 
rally  the  most  laborious  part  of  a 
teacher's  duty,  and  the  most  useless  to 
the  scholar.  I  propose  to  render  this 
much  more  interesting  and  advantage- 
ous to  the  pupils,  by  employing  them- 
selves as  the  correctors  of  each  other. 
Let  the  dux  exchange  themes  with 
the  boy  at  the  bottom  of  the  dass,  the 


pils  are  all  going  over  the  same  part,    second  from  Uie  top  with  the  second 
rendered  more  dlistinct  by  articulation,    firom  tlie  bottom,  and  so  on  through  the 
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tdiole,  in  this  manner  the  labour  will  be 
probably  in  proportion  to  the  ability 
fbr  it.  When  the  exchanges  are  com-* 
pleted,  the  master  reads  from  the 
English  a  small  portion^  calling  on 
the  class,  in  order,  to  read  the  Latin ; 
he  then  points  out  what  is  wrong,  and 
how  it  is  to  be  altered ;  each  indivi- 
dual corrects  the  version  before  him, 
and  when  he  has  finished,  marks 
the  number  of  errors  at  the  bottom. 
By  making  the  number  of  enors  de- 
cide the  place  each  holds  in  the 
elass,  he  will  be  induced  to  examine 
the  corrections,  in  order  to  see  whe- 
ther they  be  fairly  stated ;  and  in  a 
few  minutes  an  aifair  will  thus  be  pro- 
fitably gone  through,  which  by  the 
present  plan,  often  occasions  the 
teacher  much  labour,  accompanied 
with  the  melancholy  reflection,  that 
what  he  painfully  corrects  is,  without 
ever  being  looked  at,  carelessly  thrown 
aside.  To  this  part  of  the  plan  I  do 
not  anticipate  any  objections,  the  most 
Ignorant  wiU  be  able  to  perform,  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  master,  the 
tuk  imposed  on  him,  while  the  super- 
vision of  his  class  fellows  will  have  con- 
aidoable  influence  in  exciting  the  atten- 
tion ofUie  student  while  writing  his  ver- 
sion. What  may  be  the  practice  at  pre- 
sent with  respect  to  Latin  themes  in 
our  universities  I  do  not  know ;  but 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  in  one  of 
them,  at  least,  it  was  quite  a  solemn 
fiffoe.  The  versions  were  regularly 
bundled  up  and  carried  home  by  the 
janitor  to  tne  house  of  the  professor* 
and  as  regularly  brought  back,  nine  out 
of  ten  of  them  unexamined,  or  at 
least  without  the  slightest  mark  of 
praise  or  reprobation.  Mutatis  mu- 
tandis, the  plan  which  I  have  chalk- 
ed out,  would  certainly  be  preferable. 
Should  it  be  allied  that  tnis  would 
tend  to  spread  the  critical  Cacoethes, 
already  so  prevalent  among  our  coun- 
trymen, it  may  be  answered,  that  per- 
haps it  would  improve  the  talent  as 
well  as  the  taste  for  criticism. 

Translation  lessons. 
These  lessons  are  first  gone  over  in 
the  usual  way,  each  pupil  individually 
translatiBg  a  portion,  and  undergoing 
the  customary  grammatical  examina- 
tion. After  this  is  finished,  the  mas- 
ter orders  all  the  books  to  be  shut. 
He  then  begins  the  lesson,  giving  out 
a  short  sentence  or  member  of  a  sen- 
tence, in  the  arrangement  in  which  it 
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is  printed,  caUing  on  the  class  sifnul- 
taneously  to  give  the  Enslish,  and  to 
add  the  Latin  sentence  tney  have  just 
heard ;  and  in  this  manner  he  will  go 
over  the  whole  translation  lessons. 
The  importance  of  this  part  of  the 
plan  must  be  quite  evident.  Every 
pupil  will  translate  the  whole  lesson  ; 
he  will  pronounce  all  the  Latin  cor- 
rectly, if  his  master  does  so ;  and  he 
will  have  the  advantage  of  saying  dia- 
logues, accoiding  to  the  genmne  struc- 
ture and  arrangement  of  the  language, 
without  the  labour  of  previously  learn- 
ing them.  After  a  few  months,  the 
master  should  give  the  class  the  Eng- 
lish, desiring  them  to  give  the  Latin, 
or  this  might  be  done  in  addition  to 
the  other  mode  of  hearing  the  lesson. 
And.  I  am  satisfied  he  will  be  surpris- 
ed at  the  facility  with  which  they  will 
give  their  Latin,  should  this  plan  be 
rigidly  and  regularly  followed.  Per- 
haps it  may  be  nere  objected,  that  from 
the  artificial  structure  of  the  Latin 
language,  when  the  sentences  are 
broken  into  small  portions,  the  sense 
will  come  out  awkwardly  and  in  gro- 
tesque English.  To  this  I  reply,  that 
the  sense  will  meet  the  ear  of  the 
pupil,  exactly  as  it  did  the  Romans 
themselves ;  and  the  corrupting  e£&ct 
of  the  odd  translation,  will  be  coun- 
teracted by  the  previous  translation  in 
the  oidinary  way. 

The  method  of  conducting  a  public 
Latin  class,  which  I  have  now  gone 
over,  will  be  attended  with  the  follow- 
ing signal  advantages :  Every  indivi- 
dual of  the  class  wiU  be  almost  con- 
stantly employed ;  he  will  say  nearly 
all  that  should  be  got  by  memonr ;  he 
will  translate  the  entire  lesson  of  each 
day ;  he  will  acquire  an  accurate  pro- 
nunciation; he  will  understand  the 
language  as  well  when  he  hears  it  as 
when  he  reads  it;  certainly  a  great 
desideratum.  His  ear  and  his  organs 
of  speech  will  get  completely  attuned 
to  its  structure  and  melody,  and  by 
the  time  he  has  finished  his  course,  he 
will  be  able  not  only  to  quote  readily 
the  authors  he  has  studied/  but  even 
to  speak  and  write  in  their  language, 
with  a  &cility  and  correctness  totally 
unattainable  by  the  present  mode  of 
tuition.  Perhaps,  before  condudinff. 
It  may  be  as  well  to  advert  to  the  diffi- 
culties attending  the  adoption  of  this 
plan,  even  where  its  advantages  are 
acknowledged.  External  opposition 
no  teacher  has  reason  to  fear ;  if  his 
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emploMi  take  the  trouble  to  ln« 
tem  aiemselTcs,  whether  be  be  a  mo- 
eeeafiil  teacher,  tbey  will  hardly  io- 
qnire  what  plan  he  foUowiy  particular- 
^  if  fak  castigatioiui  are  moderate;  and, 
ftrtuBatdy  for  this  plan,  in  that  re»- 
paot  it  will  materially  diminiah  the 
necessity  of  poniafamentB,  as  thepdpilBy 
being  much  more  employed,  will  have 
kss  time  for  idleness  and  misdiief. 
'Witlun  Che  waUa  of  his  dass  room, 
what  opposition  has  he  to  diead  ?  Men, 
it  is  ««a,  are  but  children  of  a  larger 
grow^,  yet  somehow  they  have  all 
got  of  late  rather  impatient  of  arbitrary 
power,  and  even  in  many  caaes  of  legi« 
timate  sway;  but  wh^  the  teacher 
ska,  he  reigns  uncontrolled  and  un- 
controllable. Some  little  difficulty 
may  be  experienced,  perhaps,  on  in« 
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trodndng  the  plan,  in  obMlRi  ajnnif . 
advanced  in  the  study  of  the  language, 
but  by  a  few  days  perseverance  it  will 
Tsnish;  with  a  dass  beginning  the 
study,  one  mode  of  teaching  must  be 
as  eajuly  adc^ted  as  anodier.  Bat  in- 
deed the  greatest  oppositi<m  I  antid- 
pate,  is  not  ftom  pupils,  nor  finm 
psrenta,  but  from  teachers  thamaelyeB, 
thatgenus  irritable whichis  in  many  in* 
stances  more  apt  to  teach  than  to  leam* 
However,  aa  I  would  fiiin  obtain,  te 
this  my  lucubration,  candid  considera- 
tion,  and  intelligent  patronage,  I  hoe- 
by  dedicate  it,  with  every  feeling  of 
respect  and  eateem,  to  the  Rector  and 
other  Maatera  of  the  Hi^  Sdiool  of 
Edinburgh. 


Oir  TBS  IKTKODUCTIOK  OF  THE  OaiEHTAL  BREED  OF  HORSES  INTO 
EUROPE. 

(Tiani^tsd  fropn  an  Eany  of  Cfnmt  Wenon|as  Bzdwuaki) 


The  late  Dr  Seetzen,  in  his  letter, 
dated  Mocha,  14th  November  1810, 
in  which  he  treats  of  Arabian  horses, 
proposes  as  a  question,  ^'  Whether  the 
period  of  the  introduction  of  the  first 
Arabian  horse  into  Europe  preceded 
or  followed  the  date  of  the  crusades. 

I  have  not  at  present  the  means  of 
giving  a  very  accurate  solution  to  this 
question.  At  the  same  time,  as  the  in« 
vestigation  is  one  of  considerable  in- 
terest, I  shall  endeavour,  at  least,  to 
give  some  account  of  the  introduction 
of  the  Eastern  breed  of  horses  into 
Europe. 
I.   State  of  the  Horsei  of  ancient 

JPersia,  Indioy  ^gyp^»  and  Africa, 

Arabia,  Persia,  India,  and  Egypt 
must  always  have  possessed  horses  of 
that  description  which  we  so  mudi 
admire  at  the  present  time.  The  A-> 
rabians  of  the  desert,  who  are  proud 
to  an  extreme  of  the  purity  and  an- 
tiquity of  their  breed  ot  horses,  allege 
tiiat  the  iive  most  celebrated  families 
of  them,  known  by  the  appellation 
El  choms  ,  are  descended 

ftom  ^yt  favourite  mares  of  the  Pro- 
phet But  did  not  Mahomet  find  ^em 
in  that  country  where  the  race  is  indi- 
genous ? 

The  Arabians  and  tbe  Persians,  at 
the  most  remote  period,  appear  most 
fre^uentlv  as  infkntry.  Ingenotd  every 
nation  wnidi  employs  the  horse  in 


war,  possesses  good  horses,  and  at* 
taches  a  great  viJue  to  them.  Among 
the  andent  Persians,  the  horse  was 
not  only  the  oliject  of  esteem,  but  of 
reverence.  We  find  that  horses  were 
dedicated  to  the  sun — and  it  was  to 
the  neighing  of  his  horse  that  Darius 
was  indebted  for  the  people.  The 
word  Arb,  which  signi^  koraf,  was 
attadied  to  the  ond  of  several  of  the 
namea  of  the  andent  Persians,  sudi  as 
Thamurasb,  Kurchasb,  Lohrasb,  Hy- 
•tasb,  Holasb,  a  fiict  whidi  forms  an 
8dditi(Mial  nroof  of  the  veneratioii 
which  they  had  fbr  that  noble  anunaL 
It  may  also  be  mentioned,  that  ^  Ci- 
lidans  presented  annually  a  certain 
number  of  white  horses  to  Daiiua,a8 
tribute. 

The  Arabians,  and  in  ^neral  all 
other  nations  situated  within  ikut 
Ganges,  Oxus^  Araxes,  the  Blade  Sea, 
the  Mediterranean,  the  Red  Sea,  and 
the  Indian  sea,  did  not  yidd  to  the 
Persians  in  attachment  to  1^  horse. 
Indeed  Herodotus  and  Strabo  both  as- 
sert that  the  best  horses  were  to  be 
(Stained  firom  these  regions. 

The  perfection  of  the  horse,  that  is 
to  say,  the  leanness  of  its  head,  its 
slender  body,  its  c;reat  strenj^Ui,  oom- 
bihed  with  abundance  of  spirit,  is  de- 
rived chiefly  from  the  excellence  of 
^e  pasturage ;  for  the  fiiot  is  beyond 
quesdon,  that  moist  pasture  rendett  the 
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head  dtuns]r— ^e  jaws  of  an  unseem- 
ly abape — the  eyes  weak — the  belly 
alack  and  unable  to  digest  the  food — 
the  chest  fleshy — the  Tegs  thick  and 
liable  to  difi^nt  diseases.  It  is  this 
which  debilitates  the  constitution^ 
renders  the  moTement  of  the  horse 
sluggish  and  ungraceful,  and  extin- 
guishes its  fine  natural  spirit^  and  ren- 
ders it  vicious  or  stupid.  On  the 
other  hand^  it  is  in  the  dry  pastures  of 
Arabia,  Persia,  &c.,  that  we  find  those 
horses  which,  on  account  of  their  su- 
perior strength,  and  action,  and  saga- 
city, and  spirit,  are  admired  by  all  the 
world.  Tne  interior  of  Arabia  and  of 
Persia  is  a  plain,  sufficiently  elevated 
ubove  the  level  of  the  sea  to  render 
the  pasture  dry,  aromatic,  and  whole- 
some, surcharged  with  none  of  those 
saline  particles  which,  it  is  true, 
give  lustre  to  the  skin,  but  which, 
at  the  same  time,  render  it  dif- 
ficult for  the  horse  to  become  habitu- 
ated to  any  other  country  of  a  di^rent 
eUmate  to  which  it  may  be  transport- 
ed. As  a  proof  of  this,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that  the  horses  of  the  North- 
em  Crimea,  and  those  belonging  to  the 
oouHtry  of  the  Calmucks,  situated 
within  the  Volga,  the  Kuma,  the 
Black  Sea,  and  the  Don^  do  not  thrive 
weU  until  thev  have  pused  a  vear  in 
Volognea,  Poaolea,  aod  the  Ukraine, 
where  I  had  the  opportunity  of  mak- 
iBg  this  interesting  observation. 

Hie  plains  of  Persia  being  raised  to 
«  ooDsiderable  height  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  consisting  of  a  bed  of 
earth,  upon  a  foundation  of  granite, 
and  the  plains  of  Arabia  being  also 
aufficientlv,  althdugh  not  so  much  a- 
bove  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  having  a 
portion  of  sand  mixed  with  the  vege- 
table soil  (a  circumstance  of  great  ad- 
vantage in  pasture  ground,)  these  two 
eoontries  beins  thus  naturally  dry  by 
means  of  their  neat,  attract  the  mois- 
ture from  the  horse ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  aromatic  herbs,  which 
are  tClRmgaBd  succulent,  chasefrom  him 
thioae  humours,  the  exudation  of  which 
ii  ikvoored  by  the  imperceptible  but 
eoBtimiil  perspiration  of  a  hot  climate. 

Tims  the  horses  of  these  countries 
aw  verr  iridom  affected  with  stran- 
giea  and  gkndular  diseases— their  legs 
are  well  proportioned,  and  the  hoof  is 
eompaet  and  hard.  I  believe  that  the 
boms  of  Arabia  and  Pttsia  have  ex- 
perienced no  change  eitiier  to  the  bet- 
ter or  to  the  went  since  the  time  of 
Darius. 

Vot.  V. 
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The  country  of  India  being  moun- 
tainous, presents  the  same  advantages. 
'  But  £gypt  ij  not  quite  -to  favourable  to 
the  breed  of  horses  on  account  of  the 
overflowings  of  tl^Kile,  which  ren- 
der the  soil  and  the  atmosphere  more 
moist.  I  have  nbticed  in  some 
Egyptian  horses  a  slight  tendency  to 
certain  diseases,  which  I  have  never 
observed  either  in  the  Arabian  or  Per- 
sian horse.  This'  tendency  must,  I 
think,  become,  by  degrees,  less  appa- 
rent, Jind  at  length  entirely  disappear 
on  advancing  towards  high  Egypt  and 
Abyssinia. 

With  regard  to  the  horses  of  Wes- 
tern Africa,  they  are  all  of  Arabian 
descent,  and  as  the  pasturage  on  the 
coast  of  Barbary  is  nearly  the  same 
with  that  of  Arabia,  the  horses  reared 
in  the  former  country  bear  much  re- 
semblance to  those  of  the  latter. 

The  Persian,  Arabian,  and  Numi- 
dian  cavalry  appear  in  history  with  the 
same  qualities  which  at  present  cha- 
racterise the  cavalry  of  oriental  and 
barbarous  nations.  Perhaps  it  may  be 
objected  to  this  statement,  that  the 
ancient  Persian  horses  were  yoked  to 
chariots  armed  with  scythes — ^but  to 
this  I  reply,  that  every  good  saddle 
horse  is  capable  of  being  a  good 
draught  horse,  and  especidly  when 
yokea  to  a  light  car,  like  the  cars  of 
the  Persians,  whose  destructiveness 
depended  on  the  swiftness  of  their 
course. 

Quintus  Curtius,  in  describing  these 
chariots,  informs  us,  that  those  who 
conducted  them  let  the  reins  fall  loose- 
ly on  the  neck  of  the  horses,  and  press- 
ed them  on  with  such  impetuosity, 
that  the  chariots  overthrew  whatever 
they  encountered.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  proper  for  me  to  remark, 
that  every  horse  which  we  see  in  har- 
ness now  a  days,  could  not  be  used 
witii  advantage  as  a  saddle  horse. 

After  all  that  I  have  said  upon  this 
subject,  I  think  it  may  be  safdy 
granted,  that  the  horses  which  exist- 
ed in  the  time  of  Darius  were  of  the 
same  nature  with  those  which  now 
exist  in  the  above  mentioned  climates. 

Herodotus,  in  writing  of  the  cavalry, 
of  Xerxes,  makes  particular  mention 
of  the  horses  of  the  Persians,  Arabians, 
Medes,  Cisians,  Indians,  Bactrians, 
the  nations  on  the  border  of  the  Cas»* 
plan  Sea,  ill  the  nations  occupying  the 
country  between  the  Ganges,  Oxus,' 
Araxes,  and  the  Ijfediterrahean  Sea, 
the  Red  and  the  Indian  Seas.    He 
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lived  dnriqg  the  tune  of  the  oelebmted 
expedition  of  that  prince. 

Xenophon  bIbo,  a  contemporary  au- 
thor, in  hia  Treatise  De  Re  Equeatri, 
giTing  the  nuurka  of  a  good  horae,  de* 
flcrihoi,  with  scarcely  a  shade  of  difibr- 
enoe,  the  eastern  horse  of  the  present 
time.  Strabo  moreover  entirely  agrees 
with  Herodotus  in  the  praise  wnidi 
he  bestows  upon  the  horsesof  the  above 
mentioned  regions, 
II.  Iniroductum   of  the  OrimOal 

Breed  into  Europe. 
Hie  wars  in  which  the  Greeks  en^ 
fa^a;ed  with  the  Persians  could  not 
ou  to  introduce  the  eastern  breed  in*, 
to  Greece.  We  are  told  by  Herodo- 
tus, who  lived  during  the  time  of  the 
Persian  war,  that  the  army  of  Xerxes 
had  abng  with  it  80,000  horses,  and 
these  must,  I  think,  have  been  all 
stallions,  for  I  do  not  find  either  in 
Herodotus  or  Strabo,  any  allusion  to 
the  now  conmion  practice  of  mutilat- 
ing the  horse.  The  entry  of  the  Per- 
sisn  troopa  into  Greece^— the  abode 
which  Macedonius  there  made  after 
the  defeat  of  Thermopylae— and  the 
intercourse  which  subsisted  between 
them  and  the  people  of  die  Levant, 
must  have  given  nse  to  an  improve- 
ment in  tne  indimiouB  breed  of 
Greece,  while  the  dry  pasturage  and 
genial  climate  <^  that  country  would 
prevent  uiem  firom  degeneratiiu[« 

Such  appears  to  me  to  be  the  true 
account  of  the  mode  in  which  the 
Asiatic  breed  was  first  introduced  into 
Europe. 

As  for  the  horses  which  were  rear* 
ed  on  the  coast  of  fiarbary,  firom  Ly« 
Ua  to  the  western  border  of  Ancient 
Mauritania,  now  the  kingdom  of 
Morocco,  they  must  have  been  very 
much  the  same  with  those  which  are 
to  be  found  therie  at  present— that  is 
to  sagr»  they  must  have  been  beautiful 
in  their  fixrm,  nimble,  and  high-spirit- 
ed. And  Che  same  causes  to  which  I 
attributed,  the  similarity  between  the 
horses  of  Persia  and  Arabia,  in  ancient 
times,  and  those  which  exist  in  those 
countries  at  present,  have  operated 
here  also. 

The  conquest  of  Spain  by  the  Car- 
thaginians, and  the  possession  which 
th^  kept  of  it  for  more  than  two  cen- 
turies, could  not  &il  to  difihse  the 
essteni  Uood  of  the  Mauritanian  and 
Numidian  horses  among  the  horses  of 
the  Pisninioh^ 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  Africans 
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erer  mutilaled  their  horses ;  and  fiiU 
lowing  pobaUy  their  example,  ihft 
Spaniards  even  to  this  day  are  averse 
to  that  practice. 

Sicily mustalso  have  derived theaame 
advanta^,  6rom  the  residence  of  the 
Carthaginians  there. 

Here  then  are  two  points  by  which 
the  eastern  breed  may  have  lieen  pro- 
pagated through  Europe  by  the  scmth- 
west. 

III.  The  North  of  Bwrooe. 

Ancient  Scythia  possessed  toe  same 
advantages  with  Arabia  in  reiqpect  to 
the  dryness  and  wholesomeness  of  its 
pastures;  but  on  account  of  its  mote 
northerly  latitude,  it  did  not  produce 
so  liberal  a  aup^  of  strong  and  ann 
made  herbs,  woen  the  seras  of  the 
most  aromadc  and  succulent  plants  of 
the  south  of  Asia  are  sown  in  theope^ 
fields,  in  that  country,  they  thnve 
well  enough,  but  for  the  moat  part 
their  natural  properdea  are  destroyed 
by  the  coldness  of  the  dimate. 

I  have  observed,  that  the  horses 
resred  in  the  ssme  regions  at  present* 
and  possessed  by  the  Bauakers,  the 
Kirguis,  the  Budiarians,  &c.  have,  in 
common  with  the  horses  of  die  south 
of  Asia,  a  beautiftd  skin,  veins  well 
marked,  &c ;  but  you  wilt  in  vain 
look  for  the  eksandy  shimed  head,  the 
beauty  of  the  Bmbs,  the  luxuriaaoe  of 
the  mane  and  the  tail;  and,  in  general, 
for  that  sprightliness  and  grace  which 
characterize  the  southern  horse  ;  their 
hoo&,  also,  are  more  fkequendy  clumsy 
than  light ;  nevertheless,  they  ore  ad- 
mirably calculated  for  war — they  are 
of  a  hardy  constitution,  not  easily  fa- 
tigued, require  little  attention,  of  a 
gende  temper,  sound-winded,  travel 
an  immense  distance,  and  last  for  a 
very  long  time. 

I  must  here  record  an  interesting 
observadon.    There  exists  in  all  indi« 

gmous  Asiadc  horses^  under  whatever 
dtude,  something  peculiar  in  the 
expression  of  their  countenance,  in 
their  mode  of  playing  the  ears,  and  in 
all  the  movements  of  their  body, — 
which  evidendy  shews  them  to  be  of 
one  fiunily,  and  which  is  to  be  observ- 
ed in  none  of  the  western  horses,  with 
the  exception  of  those  of  the  English, 
which  have  a  great  deal  of  Arabian 
blood.  I  nodced  thia  in  more  than 
187,000  Asiadc  horsea,  which  are 
broufl^t  annually  by  the  Calmueks 
and  Tartars  to  the  celebrated  fair  of 
Berdyezaw.      In    181^  there  were 
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broc^C  to  that  pSaee  ^7^000  bones 
flt>in  the  great' steppe;  and«  I  tnvy 
^afHy  say,  tbat  during  the  course  or 
^re  years  residence  in  Russian  Poland, 
I  must  hate  seen  upwards  of  940^000 
horses  of  that  country.  But  to  return 
to  my  suliifect;  the  mood  of  the  Scy- 
llliun  horses  must,  on  account  of  their 
conneiion  with  the  Sarmatians,  and, 
ifgain,  fh>m  the  connexion  of  the  lat- 
ter with  nations  more  to  the  west, 
hare  been  comtimnicated  to  all  the 
North  of  Europe.  Two  reasons,  how- 
ever, have  combined  in  arresting  the 
progeees  of  improvement  in  the  breed 
of  Ute  North.  The  first  is,  the  cus- 
tom, which,  according  to  Strabo,  exist- 
ed among  txie  Scythiuis,  of  mutilating 
their  horses,  in  order  to  render  them 
more  tractable.  The  second,  is  in  the 
eSrcumstance  of  these  horses  being 
transported  into  the  moist  pastures 
iSi  Lithuania,  Pomerania^  Germany, 
Switzerland,  and  the  northern  parts  o£ 
France,  where,  instead  of  improving 
the  indigenous  breed  of  those  coun- 
tries, they  dwenerated  themsdves. 

In  general,  the  above  mentioned 
oountries  tae  by  no  means  favourable 
to  the  horse.  A  fine  fbal  may,  indeed, 
occasionally  be  produced ;  but  without 
the  most  unwearied  attention  of  the 
groom,  the  effects  of  the  bad  pasture 
wUl  soon  become  evident  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  1^,  and  of  the  coat 
during  winter.  The  horses  of  Europe, 
hefcfre  its  connexion  with  the  east, 
must  have  been  of  a  very  inferior 
kind.  Although  originaUv  descended 
ftom  the  horses  of  £m,  tne  influence 
of  the  bad  pasture,  together  with  that 
of  «  moist  climate,  must  soon  have 
e&sed  their  resemUance  to  them.  Per- 
haps the  horses  to  be  found  within  the 
regions  extendiI^^  from  Southern  Po- 
land to  the  height  of  Kiow,  firom  the 
chain  of  the  Carpathian  mountains, 
along  the  banks  of  tne  Dniester^  might, 
on  account  of  the  superior  pasture  of 
these  ooimtries,  be  of^a  superior  mub- 
lity  ;  but  they  were  by  no  means  dis- 
tinguidied  by  the  elegance  of  theur 
shape.  Indeed,  I  think  it  may  be  re- 
lied upon,  that  the  indigenous  oreed  of 
Europe  was  derived  at  a  very  remote 
period  fhmi  that  of  Scythia;  and  it 
18  certain  that  the  latter,  although  pos- 
sessing in  other  respects  much  resem- 
bknce  to  the  true  Asiadc  breed,  are 
yet  much  inferior  in  die  elegance  of 
their  shape. 

Thus,  it  appears  that  the  state  of 
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the  horses  of  Europe,  bcfbre  the  wars 
of  the  Gredcs  and  rersians,  and  before 
the  conquest  of  Spain  by  Uie  Cardia- 
ginians,  was  deplorable  in  the  extreme; 
and  it  is  easy  to  see,  that  the  commu- 
nication which  Europe  had  with  the 
south  was  infinitely  more  advan- 
ti^eous  to  it  in  this  respect,  than  that 
which  it  had  with  the  non^. 

As  a  farther  |nroof  of  the  wietdhed- 
ness  of  the  immixed  European  breed, 
I  may  quote  tiie  words  of  Polybius, 
in  describing  the  passage  of  the  Tre- 
bia.  ''Meantime  Sempronius  sound- 
ed the  retreat,  in  order  to  bring  back 
the  cavalry  who  were  ignorant  of  the 
mode  of  conducting  tiiemselves  in  re* 
gard  to  the  enemy  they  had  in  fi-ont 
In  fact,  they  had  to  dp  with  the  Nu- 
midians,  whose  custom  it  was  to  re-- 
treat  in  different  directions,  and  to  re^ 
turn  with  vigour  to  the  charge,  when 
their  enemy  were  in  no  expectation  of 
it."  This  passage  shews  what  kind  of 
horses  the  Romans  had,  and  what  was 
their  skill  in  riding.  The  Numidian 
cavalry  was  commsed  of  fine  active 
horses,  to  which  the  greatest  attention 
must  have  been  paid,  for  every  nation 
of  cavalry  is  continually  occupied  with 
its  horses.  The  Romans,  on  the  other 
hand,  being  a  nation  of  infimtry,  had 
bad  and  heavy  horses,  whidi  they 
knew  not  how  to  manage. 

The  horse  of  Marcus  Aurdius,  end 
the  horses  of  their  bes-rdiefis,  are  vast- 
ly  inferior  in  all  respects  to  the  East- 
em  horses,— What  is  strange,  the 
beauty  of  the  latter  doesnot  seem  tohave 
called  ibrth  their  admiration,  odaier- 
wise  they  would  have  preferred  them 
as  modds  to  their  own  indigenooa 
breed. 

If^  on  the  other  hand,  we  examine 
the  most  ancient  Arabic  manuscripts 
which  contain  designs  of  hones— «>r 
example  in  tiie  designs  contained  in 
the  famous  MS,  concerning  the  arms, 
evoluiions,  4f<7.  of  the  East,  you 
the  genuine  characteristics  (]i  the  E 
tern  horse,  although  their 
arey  as  works  of  art,  wretdied^in 
the  extreme.  It  would  be  very  in- 
teresting to  ascertain  whether  the 
horses  of  the  bas-reliefs  of  Persepolia 
exhibit  the  same  ftatnres. 
-  The  observations  of  Pliny  upon  the 
horse  are  little  worthy  of  bdn^  dted. 
He  seems  to  have  had  no  idea  of  the 
beauty  of  the  Eastern  horse.^— But  to 
return  to  our  subject-^Hhe  4th  centu- 
ry was  distinguished  by  the  migratioii 
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of  the  Greeks^  who^  enteting  Emope^ 
by  the  nor^,  overran  it  in  a  diagonal 
'  line  as  far  as  to  Spain,  and  aent  forth 
swarms  in  different  directions,  later* 
ally — Their,  horses  were  Asiatio— «1« 
though,  however,  the  blood  of  the 
European  horses  must  have  been  im- 
pfov«l  by  this  importation^  yet4>n  ac- 
count of  the^  moist  pastures,  their 
forms  could  not  receive  much  ameli- 
oration. This  appears  to  me  to  be 
the  time  when  we  common  kind  of 
horses  in  Southern  Poland  was  first 
generallY  introduced.— In  Hungary, 
where  the  soil  is  marshy,  they  did  not 
thrive  well— but  in  Transylvania, 
which  is  free  from  that  disadvantage, 
they  degenerated  much  less.  Hero- 
dotus says,  that  beyond  the  Ister  there 
are  countries  of  a  vast  extent,  inhabit- 
ed by  a  race  of  men  dressed  aifter  the 
£ishion  of  the  Medes — their  horses 
are  remarkable  for  the  length  of  their 
hair,  which  is  equal  to  five  inches — 
These  horses,  he  observes,  are  not  so 
good  for  riding  as  for  the  draught. 

Without  doubt,  the  countries  to 
which  Herodotus  referred,  were  tlie 
lower  parts  of  Paononia  and  Dada, 
which  are  remarkable  for  their  humi- 
dity even  in  our  day. 

The  Moors  came  into  ^ain  in  the 
year  710,  and  retained  the  dominion 
for  nearly  eight  centuries.  During 
that  period  the  eastern  breed  must 
have  been  propagated  in  the  country, 
and  the  dry  soil  and  elevated  posi- 
tion of  Andalusia  were  particularly 
&vourable  for  preserving  the  race  in 
its  original  purity  and  ekganoe — ^The 
magnificence  of  the  Saracen  princes, 
the  splendour  of  the  courts  of  Grenada 
and  Cordova,  the  necessity  of  having 
an  efficient  cavalry,  &c  must  have 
operated  in  bringing  a  lai^e  supply  of 
fine  horses  into  Spain.  In  the  tenth 
century  we  see  the  grand  vizier  Abd-el- 
Malek  ben  Cheid  presenting,  among 
other  gifts  of  value  to  the  caliph 
Abdol-Rah-man  III.  fifteen  Arabian 
horses  (Cardonne  Hist,  d'  Afrique.^ 

It  was,  therefore,  during  the  tmie 
of  the  Moors  that  the  first  Arabian 
botses  were  introduced  into  Europe 
as  stallions. 

Shortly  after  that  period,  200,000 
Saracens  having,  in  the  vear  732,  pen- 
etrated even  to  the  walls  of  Poictiers, 
were  totally  routed  by  Charles  MarteL 
This  event  must  necessarily  have 
left  the  Froich  in  possession  of  a 
munber  of  fine  hones.  The  honea  of 
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three  true  spedmena,  eadiibit  evident 
traces  of  their  uoUe  origin.  The  de* 
vation  of  the  country  and  drynen  of 
the  pastures  are  peculiarly  fiivouiUe 
to  them. 

During  the  reign  of  Ns^deoo,  900 
Arabian  stalliona  were  brought  into 
France.  I  saw  e%hty  of  them  in  their 
progress  through  Vienna.  The  Li- 
mousin is  the  only  oountrr  in  whidi 
the  advantages  anticipated  from  them 
can  be  realisbed. 

In  the  year  800,  Haroor-al-Rachid 
sent  magnificent  presents  to  Charle- 
magne, and  among  those  we  may  be 
sure  there  were,  according  to  the  usual 
practice  of  eastern  monardia  ■pw^ing 
gifts,  some  horses.  If  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, Pere  Daniel,  in  enumerating 
these  presents,  mentions  both  the  elfr* 
phant  and  the  horse. 

The  crusades  established  tor  a  con- 
siderable time  a  communication  with 
the  East.  Ghiistian  Princes  occupied 
the  thrones  of  Jerasalem,Nioe,  snd  Cy- 
prus— ^thefirst  families  of  Frsnce,  Eng- 
land, and  Germany.  Even  the  king» 
themselves  engaged  in  the  holy  wars. 
Do  their  private  archives  contain  no 
hints  which  might  be  useful  to  us  ? 

In  the  thirteenth  century  the  &- 
mous  Grenguiskan  brought  the  whole 
of  Asia  under  his  dominion.  And  it 
was  his  practice  to  carry  with  him  the 
armies  of  all  the  nations  he  had  sub- 
dued. Hence  arose  a  general  mixture 
of  all  the  breeds  in  the  interiors  of 
Asia — Indian,  Persian,  Arabian  horses, 
&e.  were  scattered  through  the  whole  of 
Asia,  and  the  indigenous  breed  of  that 
countrv  were  brought  to  perfection. 

In  the  year  1211,  Baton-chan,  the 
grandson  of  Genguiskan,  overran  the 
Crimea,  which  he  erected  into  a  pro- 
vince, dispersing  the  nation  of  the 
Cossacks.  He  then  crossed  the  Dnieper 
with  all  his  army — ^inundated  Poland» 
advanced  as  far  as  to  Lublin,  Cracow, 
Ugnitz,  and  fireslaw ;  having  entered 
Hungary,  he  intended  to  proceed  to 
Constantinople,  but  death  put  a  stop 
to  his  ambitious  views. 

This  incursion,  followed  bv  many 
others,  and  especially  by  that  of  Islam- 
Gueray,  who,  in  the  year  1649,  joined 
himself  with  300,000  Tartars  of  the 
Crimea  to  the  fiuaous  Cossack  leader^ 
Bogdan  Schmiehueki,  and  invaded 
Poland,  must  have  introduced  a  great 
accession  to  the  horses  of  that  conn* 
try,  e^edally  when  we  consider  that  it 
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ktfiecafltoider  ^MMB  Tntn%  when 
liheT  go  to  wvy  to  cnry  two  hones 
wiut  diem. 

Poland  is  also  indebted  to  its  fte- 
««ent  oommimications  with  Turkej 
nv  the  superiority  of  its  horses.  Fiom 
the  eailiest  times,  the  Fdes  seem  to 
have  been  honanen^  and  expended 
great  earns  in  importing  into  their 
ooontry  fine  stallions.  In  our  daj> 
Frinoe  Sangnixko  Pllatin  of  Volognia, 
aeot  hia  equerry^  M.  Buiski,  to  Haleb, 
whence  he  brooffht  six  Arabian  stal- 
lions of  mat  vamey  and  the  Colonel 
Obodynua  bnnight  twice  frun  Con- 
stantinople a  ooUeedon  of  horses  ex<- 
eseding  sixty. 

Donng  uie  last  war  of  Rnssia 
agrautt  Turicey,  imwarda  of  800  stal- 
lions entered  Podoua  and  the  Uhraine> 
and  althong^  these  were  not  all  capable 
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of  peifbcting  the  fonn,  thi^  wcte  at 
least  of  advantage  in  adding  to  the 
pnrity  of  the  blood.  En^bna,  which^ 
from  the  excellence  of  its  horses,  I 
might  call  European  North  Arabia,  haa 
a  breed  of  true  Arabian  origin. 

King  Jamea  procured  from  Barbarr  a 
number  of  eastern  maies,  known  by 
the  name  of  roval  mares;  and  firom 
them  the  English  breed  is  derived. 

The  annearance  and  character  of  the 
En^h  Uood  horses  are  exactly  con- 
formable to  those  of  Arabia,  but  from 
the  richness  of  the  pastures^  and  hu- 
midity of  the  climate,  they  are  delicate 
in  tlMir  constitution^  and  peculiarly 
liable  to  certain  diseases.  In  particu- 
lar, their  skin  is  tender,  and  their 
lymphatic  system  weak. 

These  are  all  the  observations  which  I 
havebeen  able  tomake  upon  thissulitlect. 
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Evert  thing  may  be  excused,  in  a 
commentator  on  Shakspeare,  but  stu- 
l^ty.    Arroganod,  ignorance,  folly, 

2 price,  presumption,  and  absurdity- 
may  be  ftnrgotten  or  forgiven ;  out 
downright  impenetrable  stupidity  must 
in  this  case  be  damned — that  is  the 
word,  and  there  is  no  need  to  minoe 
the  matter.    Whoever  wishes  to  know 


Onoe  nune  the  Abb,  with  motion  doll. 
Upon  the  pivot  of  his  ikull 
Turned  xoimd  his  kmg  left  ear. 
•<  ru  cure  you  of  these  desperate  tricks ; 
And,  with  delibcnte  acdon  alow 
His  staff*  higfa-raistDg,  in  the  pxide 
Of  skill,  upon  the  Ass's  hide 
He  dealt  a  stiudy  blow." 

When    gentlemen    or    ladies    are 
fairly  dead  and  damned,  it  is  against 


the  names  of  some  of  ^J^f^  our  'principles  to  inflict  any  farther 
rt^d  people,  may  ooMult  Reed  s  e^-  chastbement  upon  them,  being  averse 
tion  of  Johnson  and  Steevens  Shak-  ^^  ^  ^^^j^  of  supererogation ;  but  we 
speare,  m  twen^-one  volumes.  We  ^^^^j  t^u  ^^  li^jng  that  on  the  very 
would  TOli  to  play  the  ™rt  of  Peter  §^^  appearance  of  a  Wupid  commenU- 
Bell  with  a  few  of  those  dolts.  ^_  ^JS^Va.^^.^ 

•*  *Tis  come  then  to  a  pretty  pass, 
Said  Peter  to  the  groanmg  ass. 
But  I  will  bang  your  bones." 

When  fiotuidering  on  through  one 
of  those  dark  and  entangled  forests  in* 
to  whidi  the  genius  of  Shakspeare 
loves  sometimes  to  lead  us,  one  turns 
to  a  commentator  for  advice  or  guid- 
ance, his  situation  is  not  unlike  that 
of  the  said  Peter  Bell,  when 
**  Now  he  is  amoog  the  trees. 
And,  tuRiiiig  nrand  his  hosd,  he  sees 
Asolitsry  Ass. 

"  All,  all  is  silent,  ^ocks  and  woods. 
An  still  and  silent,  far  and  near ; 
Only  the  Ass,  with  motion  dull. 
Upon  the  pivot  of  his  skull 
Turns  round  his  long  left  ear. 
•<  Thought  Peter,  what  can  aU  this  mean  ? 
Some  n^y  witchcraft  must  be  here,— - 


tor  on  Shakspeare, 

«•  *Tis  come  then  to  a  pretty  pass. 

But  I  will  bang  your  bones." 

On  the  other  hand,  every  thing  like 
ingenuity  or  poetical  feeling,  exhi- 
bited in  speculation  on  the  dark  and 
perplexing  passages  of  our  great  dra- 
matist, gives  us  the  greatest  delight. 
In  such  cases,  even  when  the  difficulty 
is  left  as  it  was  found,  there  has  been 
an  intellectual  process ;  and  we  think, 
if  it  is  not  a  very  expensive  one,  tliat 
a  book  is  worth  buying  in  which  twen- 
ty plausible  emendations  are  proposed 
— emendations  that  shew  a  gleam  of 
light,  where  before  all  waa  darkness— 
or  that  brighten  into  perfect  beauty 
some  idea,  conception,  or  image,  that 
was  before  incomplete  or  obscure. 
Nay,  even  should  the  author  have 
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ISuIedy  in  any  om  iMtmce  wlMefwtt, 
to  piodiloe  complete  oonnction  in  our 
minds^  of  the  felidtv  and  truth  of  his 
lestorationSy  ^et  sfeill  his  book  may  de* 
serve  a  place  in  that  shelf  of  our  lib- 
rarjr  set  a^art  to  Shakspeare.  Clever 
ana  ingenioua  books  of  thia  sort  oCfam 
reflect  li^t  upon  eadi  other ;  and  by 
eamparing  noUs,  we  imagine  that  we 
have  oiiiadves  not  unfireouently  seen 
the  latent  meaning  of  Shakspeare  ris- 
ing out  beneath  the  hands  or  different 
ooDunentators.  For  our  own  parts, 
we  make  a  point  of  getdns  hold  of 
•very  clever  work  about  Shakspeare-* 
be  it  boarded  volume,  or  thin-skinned 
pamphlet ;  and  we  have  this  very  day 
placed  among  them,  the  thick  and 
aturdy  octavo  of  Zacbariah  Jackaon. 

This  ardent  and  peiaeveiing  person 
commenced  his  undertaking  whue  lai- 
bouring  under  the  accumulating  mi- 
aeries  of  a  prisoner  of  war  in  France  ; 
and  since  ms  return  to  his  native 
coimtrv,  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
has  had  access  (at  least  in  time  to  bene- 
fit his  work)  to  any  of  the  folio  or 
Suarto  editions  of  Shakspeare.  But 
Ir  Jackson  advances  one  claim  to  at- 
tention as  a  restorer  of  corrupt  texts, 
which,  though  it  may  at  first  hear- 
ing provoke  a  smile,  is  unquestionably 
one  of  great  strength — ^namely^  a  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  typographic  art. 
Tliis  has  given  him,  he  avers,^  a  know- 
ledge of  aJl  the  causes  which  introduce 
errors  into  a  work  while  it  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  printer.  These  he  occa- 
sionally points  out  during  the  course 
of  his  speculations ;  but  to  assist  the 
reader's  comprehension^  he  has  also 
given^  on  a  reduced  scale^  the  ^lan  of 
a  pair  of  letter-cases,  by  refemng  to 
which^  it  is  seen  how  dos^  tlie  con- 
nexion is  between  certain  types,  and 
how,  when  in  their  respective  boxes, 
the  least  shaking  of  tne  fhone^  on 
which  the  cases  rest,  must  dislodge 
the  types  from  their  own  compart- 
ments, and  scatter  them  into  those 
of  their  neighbours.  Such  he  con- 
ceives to  have  been  the  principal 
cause  of  the  manifold  corruptions  of 
the  text  of  Shakspeare;  and  by  at- 
tending to  all  the  possible  modes  in 
which  it  could  operate^  Mr  Jackson 
thinks  that  he  has  acquired  ''an 
intuitive  power  of  reason,"  which 
enables  him  to  detect  all  such  blun- 
ders soon  as  they  meet  his  typographi- 
cal eye.  We  love  all  enUiusiasm,  and 
Mr  Jackson  is  an  enthusiast  indeed. 


nJtdy 


Sone  of  hii  pnopoaed  emondattona  m, 
we  must  own,  most  exoenively  absurd, 
and  make  pretty  work  among  the  rules 
both  of  rhyme  and  reason.  Others  of 
them  are  strildnglv  ingenious,  but,  at 
the  same  time>  obvioudy  wrongs-while 
a  very  oonaideraUe  number  of  diem 
indeed  seem  to  ua  very  hi^ypy,  and  to 
give  either  the  meaning  of  Shak^ieare, 
orwhatmidit  have  been  his  mean- 
ing. We  therefore  do  not  scruple  to 
recommend  hia  volume,  on  aeooont  of 
the  instnictjon  that  may,  in  many 
oasesy  be  derived  &om  it;  and  stiu 
more,  on  acoosmt  of  the  aimplieity, 
honesty,  naivets^  and  enthusiasm  of 
the  man,  which  often  dispUrjr  them- 
selves in  a  very  entertaining  manner, 
and  convinoe  ua  that  Mr  Zaduoriah 
Jackson  is  quite  a  chancter. 

We  have  sdected  a  few  specimens  of 
this  venr  amusing  work,  quite  at  ran- 
dom, which  is  the  best  way  of  shewing 
its  pervading  spirit 

TEMFBST.-i.Aaav  /— ^pc^  & 

Atoiuo.  Good  BoAtawain,  hftve  care.    Whereas  the 
Master?  play  the  mtQ, 

Although  the  authoritiet  intvodiieed  by 
vuious  oommentaton  in  fuppoKt  of  the  wonl 
flayt  aeem  plausibly  strong;  yet»  in  uiy 

T'oion,  the  transcriber  mi^ook  the  sound 
the  word.  We  certainly  should  read* 
*<  pl^  the  men  :**  meaning,  that  he  should 
make  the  men  work  with  vigour. 

Scene  H.^^-ffoge  91. 
TH  get  thee 


Yaunf  »mmrll»  froni  tiie  lodb 
The  reseafdiei  of  m  v  pcedBeemn  have 
been  great  to  ntfaMigh  toe  existence  of  jm- 
mcOtt  or  sea-malltf  but  I  profess  myself 
unacquainted  with  either;  and  I  bdie?e 
our  great  poet  was  equally  so :  for,  thou^ 
many  woras  are  now  obsolete  which  took  a 
lead  in  literature  two  oentories  ago ;  yet  sub- 
stantives have  no  more  varied  than  nroper 
names.  Therefore,  if  tea^mdit  were  Imown 
in  8bakspeaie*s  time,  they  must  be  equally 
so  at  present.  But  they  are  unknown;  nor 
have  our  commentaton  been  abk  to  aseer* 
tain  that  any  naturalist,  firom  the  time  of 
Pliny  to  Bumm,  ever  mentioned  such  a  bird. 
From  these  considerations,  I  am  confident 
the  oriffinal  read : 

"  — lU  get  thee 

Yonag  Ma>fliaM  from  the  rack. 
The  jeo-fimpf  make  their  nests  in  rocks 
dose  to  the  sea.  The  manner  in  which  the 
error  took  place  is  obvious.  The  transcriber 
formed  the  w  in  tnewt  larger  than  the  other 
letters  oopnected  with  the  word ;  and  which 
was  taken  by  the  oompodtor  for  tL 

Mn>suMiixa-NioBT*s  DaEAw.— ^c<  T. 

Scene  I.^^^ge  479. 
Tke$eut.  Here  eome  two  noMe  beasts  tii,a  aMea 
4imd  a  lion. 

Truly,  the  moon  is  paid  a  pretty  oompfi* 


m9.2 


Jaduom^M  llhutraHom  ifSkakspeare, 


ti  lh»vnm0skhu$UifcoaapL    We 
dKwVlmd: 

Hera  eome  two  noble  beuts^ ;  a  man  and  a  lion, 
AM  a  man  is  the  most  noble  of  the  animal 
creation,  so  is  the  lion  of  all  quadrapeds : 
TheseoSf  therefore,  oonsiden  Snout  as  a 
beast  from  his  manners  and  actions.  The 
author^s  word,  man,  shoidd  iie  restored. 
The  metamoiphoie  of  man  to  moam  is  the 
iritdicraft  of  Mr  Theobald. 

Mebrt  Wives  of  Wisiison^^Aa  /.— 
Scene  Ill^^^page  4a, 
I  apy  eoteftainment  in  her;   the  dls- 
oouiwi.  ihe  earva,  the  giTet  the  leer  of 
invitation. 

No  doabt  Mis  Ford  was  an  exoeQent 
carver 9  perhaps  equal  to  any  in  Windsor ; 
and  entertained  her  fiiends  with  choice 
viands:  but  the  m^^rtoiiimmf  to  whld^  Fal- 
iftidt  alludes  bemg  that  of  lore,  her  adroit- 
ness  in  the  art  of  carving  is  not  absolutely 
necessary. 

FalstnThas  tpied  a  certain  cravkig  in  the 
eye  of  this  merry  wt/^;  andasshehas  eiven^ 
him  the  leer  of  invitathut  he,  in  his  fasd* 
TioBS  hmnour,  says,— > 

She  tfrmw,  die  gives  the  leer  oflnTitation. 

Act  IV^^Scene  lI^^^euK  162. 
Mn  Pttgf*  AIM,  .three  of  meater  Ford* •  hrothert 

watch  the  door  with  pUtoli,  that  none  shall 

issue  out. 
This  anachronian  is  not  Shafciyeare's,  but 
tlieprinter*i.  We  must  call  to  remembrance, 
diat  PUiol  bavii^  quanelled  wiA  Falstaff, 
disckaed  the  knidit*s  intentions  to  Ford : 
wad  we  also  find  Pistol  employed  as  the 
Crferiloij^oUte  in  Windsor  forest  If  then. 
Chat  Ford  really  employed  three  of  Ms  broUt^ 
en  to  watch  the  door,  is  it  not  highly  pro- 
bable that  the  treacherous  Pistol  was  also 
emplmd  to  identify  Falstaff  ?  Under  these 
oonsiwntbns,  I  beuere  our  author  wrote : 
Three  of  master  Ford's  teothers  watdi  the  door, 

with  PUtol,  fte. 

Act  V,^^cene  IV.-^foge  197. 
Urt  Page,  They  are  all  cooehed  in  a  \A\  hard  by 
Heme^s  oak,  with obseured  lights;  which,  at 
the  very  instant  of  F^JstalTa  and  our  meet* 
ing,  they  will  at  onoe  display  to  the  MU, 
The  troop  of  supposed  fiuries,  with  ob- 
scured figfate,  are  to  display  their  lights,  not 
««  to  the  ff^,"  (darkne88>  but,  to  Sir  John 
Falstaff,  imk^i  and  which,  as  Mrs  Ford 
observes,  **  cannot  dioose  but  amaze  Aim.*' 
We  should  read :.— they  will  at  once  display 
to  the  ki^^. 

This  errar  has  krot  the  true  sense  of  the 
passsge  long  enougb  in  darkness ;  the  hg^t 
now  thrown  on  it,  will,  I  hope,  have  its 


The 
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Bdrtook  the  sonad  of  die 


Act  F^^Soea5l.^^fag9  4(XL 
-law^iDraUlaults; 


Mkasuhe  fok  Meabure.— i<<^  ///.« 

Scene  I,^^ge  904u 

Oam^o. And  the  deUghted  spirit 

To  bathe  in  fiery  floods,  &c. 
Greater  nonsense  cannot  be  exhibited! 
How  can  the  tpirit  be  delighted^  that  is  con- 
demned  to  lathe  in  fiery  ptodt  $  We  should 
read : 

And  the<le2d/«d  spirit 

To  bathe  in  fieiy  floods,  te. 

Ddaied  (accused)  the  spiiit,  or  soul  ac- 
euaed  for  its  criminality,  is  thus  oaatlemned. 


But  faults  so  ODuntenuc'd,  that  the  sttooiK 
statutes 

StuMilikethe.^yr^Ulshiabaita^shopu    ' 

As  much  hi  nu>ck  as  mariL. 
This  is  as  ridiculous  a  blunder  as  any  in 
our  author's  plays;  and  various  have  bee» 
the  attempts  to  force  its  elucidation :  nay^ 
foipery,  it  is  said,  was  adopted  by  Mr  Ken- 
rick,  to  give  a  list  of  the  wamied  forfeiU 
which  barber-surgeons  exacted  from  those 
customers  that  deviated  from  their  estab- 
lished rules! 

.  On  the  absurd  idea  that  such  a  enstomf 
ever  prevailed,  either  on  the  Conrinent  or  ifi 
England,  I  shall  be  silent;  and,  being  sa^ 
tisfied  that  the  pasasge  is  grossly  oorrupt,  I 
hasten  to  restore  the  original  reading. 

This  error,  like  numbecrof  the  same  dass,: 
originates  ftom  mistake  of  sound:  instead 
of  fbrcepu  the  ver^  sagacious  transcriber 
gave  the  more  famihar  wotd,--,firfeUt,  The 
pasasge  corrected  afibrds  a  new  figure. 

tows,  tor  all  foults; 

But  £sults  so  oountenanc^d,  that  the  stioe^  statatee 
Stand  like  theybrcepi  in  a  barber's  shop. 
As  much  in  mock  as  mark. 

The  exasperated  Duke  considers  his  laws 
as  mocked  Inr  the  people ;  and  Uiat  they  af- 
find  as  mu^  fbod  for  merriment,  as  loung.^ 
ers  in  a  barber'' t  ^lop  derive  by  pUving  tricks^ 
on  each  other  with  ihtfircept^  which  is  ex- 
posed as  a  mark  of  the  barber*s  profession. 
Thus  ihcforcept  in  a  barber^eurgeon^e  thop^ 
became  the  mock  of  idlers,  though  exhibited 
as  a  mark  of  surgical  knowledge ;  and,  in 
like  manner,  the  Duke's  laws  had  become 
the  mock  of  Uie  dissolute,  though  they  were 
the  mark  of  legislative  wisdom* 

One  use  of  &e  Jbrcept^  and  which  might 
have  been  food  for  mirdi,  was,  their  ap^- 
cation  in  extracting  a  bone,  when  looked 
in  the  throat  of  any  person :  and  gay  idle 
loungers  in  a  barber's  snop,  no  doubt,  found 
amusement  in  pointing  the  Jbrcepe  to  the 
mouth  of  a  companion,  wmle  under  the 
operation  of  shaving  x  the  position  for  shav- 
ing, and  that  when  seated  to  have  a  bone 
extracted  Stom  the  throat,  being  precisely 
the  same. 

Then,  again :  The  jbroept  used  by  an 
accottc^jTMr,  would,  to  the  dissolute^  afibrd. 
similar  cause  for  idle  mirth. 

Macbeth. — Scene  IJI^^^-page  46. 
Macbeth,  This  supernatural  soliciting 

Cannot  be  ill  x—eannoi  be  good  ;— 
Cannot  be  ill;  cannot  be  good.     Then 
what  can  this  supernatural  soliciting  amount 
to  ?  The  text  is  oorrupt    I  am  convinced 
the  author  wrote : 

This  sopernatural  soliciting 
Cannot  be  ill;  can  1/ be  good? 

Maebedi,  reflecting  on  supernatural  agen- 
cy, debates  with  himself,  whether  eoU  at  good 
may  result  from  his  creduUty :.— he  is  not, 
at  this  moment,  the  hardened  villain ;  but, 
ambition  spurring  him  on,  he  saysy— If  itf, 
*^  whjf  hath  it  given  me  an  earnest  of  euc^ 
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«crf  ^— Jma  he  p«ttiei ;  and  tikinff  fai  Ins 
mind's  tye  the  horrid  picture  occasioned  hf 
amUtioa,  he  demands  ■■Caw  U  be  good  9  If 
good,  ••  why  do  I  yield  to  that  suggeition 
whote  horrid  image  doth  unfix  my  hair$^' 
Ibr,  can  good  lesuh  from  that  which  pro- 
ceeds from  cYil  ? 

The  transcriber  mistook  the  sound  of  the 
words  from  having  just  written  cannot. 

Act  n..-^Scene  IL^^oage  112. 
Macbeth.  Sieep,  that  knitM  up  the  ravdfd  deave  of 
core. 

With  the  infbfmation  reoeiyed  from  four 
commentaton  on  the  words— rsveZTi  tkave^ 
an  we  can  learn  is,  that  tleaoe  means  *<  the 
xaTdled  knottj  part  of  silk,"— Heath. 
**  SUk  that  has  not  been  twisted,**— .Stee. 


Jackson's  lUusiroHons  of  Shakspean.  Duly 

tion  for  the  inhabita&tt  of  the  ialbinl  re- 
gions; who,  if  he  had  Me  pewer,  wookl 
Four  the  tofeet  milk  of  concord  into  JieO^WDd 
thereby  render  the  subjects  of  Lucifer  peace- 
able and  quiet ;  and  establish  a  gpoA  under- 
standing where,  hitherto,  there  has  been 
discoid,  weeping,  wailing,  and  gTM>ahing  of 
teeth. 

In  the  present  passage,  we  MM  the  «<#. 
chief  and  confiuion  whidt  a  tingle  tetter  pro» 
duca.    Our  immitable  author  wrote  s 


N«y,  had  I  nower,  I  ihould 

Sour  the  sweet  milk  of  ocmoord  Into  hdl. 
Thus,  we  gain  the  designed  antitfaeMt 
Elucidation  is  almost  unnecessary.    Had  he 
power  t  he  would  change  conooid  into  dis- 
coid :^what  was  tweet  on  earth,  he  would 


VSV8.    ••  Coarse,  soft, unwrought  silk,**—    «ov^«  to  gratify  his  banefol  passions;  and, 
Malone.    **  Raddled  means  entangled,*'    therel^,  make  this  fair  world  a  helL 
Surely,  these  explanations 


-M.  Masoit. 
of  ravelled  tleaoe  cannot  be  oonndeied  as 
aids  to  unrayd  the  passage  ?  If  the  com- 
mentators knew  the  application  of  die  me- 
taphor, why  not  say,  that  the  ravelTd  tleaoe 
of  caret  meant— Me  hriAu  9 — and  whidi  is 
compared  to  the  ball  of  the  silk- worm.  This 
ball  becomes  the  insect*s  tomb,  and  wherein 
it  remains  until  the  heat  of  the  sun  le-ani- 
matesit;  when  it  awakens  transformed:— 
so  with  man,  in  sleep,  all  his  cares  cease, 
and  when  he  awakes,  it  is  with  renovated 
vigour. 

Act  IV.'^Scene  I^^-fMge  202. 
Third  Witch,  Harper  cries :— 'Tta  time,  'ti*  time. 

In  this  scene  we  perceive  a  cauldron,  in 
which,  it  must  be  supposed,  are  various 
ingredients  towards  composing  an  infernal 
broth.  In  the  progress  of  this  magical  pie- 
pBiation,  the  Witches  await  certain  signals : 


In  Richard  II.  Act  III.  sc  iL  we  have 
a  similar  antithesis : 
"  Speak  Mweeily,  man,  although  thy  kwksbe  mvt.* 

Again,  Act  V.  sc.  v. — 

"  How  tour  tweet  miuidc  ii." 
Act  V.^Scene  V.-^-page  277. 
Macbeth.  She  should  have  died  hmaftcr. 

There  would  have  been  a  time  for  each  a  wmd. 

Some  of  my  predecessors  say,  this  | 

is  corrupt :  others,  that  it  is  a  broken  i^ 

In  my  opinion,  the  punctuation  oidy  wants 
correcting.    We  should  readf— 

She  should  have  died:  Heteaiter, 

There  would  hare  been  a  time  for  aiieh  a  word. 
Meaning :  that  she  should  die  one  time  or 
another ;  but  that,  hereafter^  he  would  have 
been  better  prepared  to  meet  so  great  an 


i  proceed 

infernal  ceremony,  the  hedge-pig  must  re- 
peat its  dies,  to  make  the  magicalnumber^ 
l&rke,  and  which  they  await.  Scarcely  hath 
tiie  second  Witch  finished  her  observation, 
that  the  hedge-pig  had  whiued  once  ;  i^en 
that  animal  whinet  again  and  again ;  tfif* 
is  the  critical  moment  for  the  Witches  to 
poceed  in  theb  infernal  ceremony;  and, 
umnediately,  the  third  Witch  exclaims : 
ftw*,  her  cries !— 'Tis  time,  tis  time. 

Then  they  go  round  about  the  cauldron 
Mid  throw  in  the  additional  it^redients. 

It  is  almost  unneeessaiy  to  say,  diat  the 
tnascriber,  who  wrote  as  another  perron  re- 
cited, mistook  the  sound  of  the  wrads,  and, 
for— JSTorA;  her^  wntib'^-Harper, 

Mr  Steevens  thinks  Harper  is  some  imp, 
nJkmiOar  tpirit !  but,  in  my  opinion,  Mr 
Harper  was  as  little  biown  to  Shakspeare 
as  to  any  of  his  commentators. 

Scene  II — mm  238. 

Na7,Wl 

Fimrthetweeli 


lenqmteof  MrMak»e*sopinioii,  that  phrase  weU  known  in  our  au 
he  has  made  loo  sfraiiierf  OH  lia«f]prete<ioii  unply  ^i^yjj^,  it  has  been 
of  ttus  passage.    That  the  text  is  very  oor-    paapot§ ;  as  it  is  evident  \ 


m^  I  hope  to  prove ;  thoi^  I 
fiam  from  smiliiig  at  Malcwn' 


Kixo  Lear.— ^ct  L^Scene  1.^-page^B. 

Lear,  The  vn/rai^if  wouodings  of  a  flUb^  cune 
Pierce  every  sense  about  thee. 

The  onlv  sense  which  the  present  reading 
afibrds,  Mr  Steevens  has  fomished ;  but  as 
commentators,  like  doctors,  differ  m  opm* 
ion,  mine  is,  that  the  wovfi^^  aro  so  eor» 
runt,  they  require  fresh  dzessiiig  ^— Assnr* 
edly^  our  author  wrote : 

The  ijHlM/Al  woundinKt  ofa  fttbei^  cune* 

What  part  is  wounded?— the  heart!  Cais 
a  tent  be  applied  to  an  internal  wound  ?i— 
No !  What  occasions  the  indented  wound- 
i^gtf  A  heavy  pressure  of  affliction :  Then, 
as  Goneril  is  the  immediate  cause  of  Lar*s 
anguish,  w  proceeds  his  curse  from  the  af- 
fected part — See  Act  IL  sc  iv.  where  Lear 
makes  Known  his  distress  to  Regan: 

•«  O,  Reean.  she  hath  tied 

Sharp-tDothM  nnfcfaidnwi,  like  a  vulture,  heR** 

IPohOstohiMheark. 

The  transcriber's  car  deceived  him  &— mi- 
tented  and  indented  are  neady  alike  both  in. 
sound  and  characters. 

Act  II..^~Seeme  IL^-^page  394. 

KaU.  If  I  had  thee  in  Upabury  p&fold,  IwaoM 

make  thee  oare  nr  mc^ 

If  he  had  him  in  a  pinibld^  from  whsnee 

he  could  not  run  away,  oe  would  give  him 

a^  sound  drubbing.    If  Sptbury  was  not  a 

~  '  author's  time,  to 

coined  for  the 

parpo^;  as  it  is  evident  Kent  means,— 

Whiere  the  movement  of  thy  fips  ihould  be 

ofnoavaiL 

It 
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Jaek$on*  lUmiraHom  of  Shakspeare. 


^    Kent.    T%ree-ruUed  knmve. 
I  am  certain  our  author  wrotfr-4fW-<ii«- 
td,    A  ireC'tuUed  knave  means,  one  fitted 
for  die  gallowB.  ^ 

Act  IV-^^Scenein^—page  521. 

QenUcmoM,  ^^  You  have  seen 

Sun-chine  and  rain  at  onoe :  hier  imilfli 

and  team 
Vffxt  like  a  better  day. 
The  quartos  read  a  better  way  ;  which  I 
bdieve  oosrect :  the  error  appears  to  me  to 
be  in  the  wonL—ftAe»  which  should  read— 
Bnk^eL  Widi  this  oorrectiony  we  have  a  su- 
blime idea. 

'  On  a  summer  day*  when  the  sun  sends 
ibrth  its  rajTS,  a  showerpassing  through  them, 
Alls  upon  the  earth :  thus  the  ram  and  sun- 
diine  are  totsdly  sepazatedi  But,  in  the  pre- 
sent  picture,  the  tears  which  started  ftom  the 
eyes  of  Cordelia,  as  they  chased  each  other, 
theyjta  not  to  the  ground^  her  aoiiles  caught 
Ihem ;  th«r  linked  eadi  wUh  the  other,  hkt 
unto  a  chain  of  pearls ;  and,  fallii^  on  her 
bosom,  adorned  humani^  :  thus, — 

' her  smiles  and  tears 

Were  Umlfd  a  better  way  : 
L  e.  Her  tears  were  too  piedous  to  &11  to 
teground. 

Scene  IV,-^ge  526. 
Kent.  A  sov«seign  shaaie  «o  et^ows  him : 
Mow  could  my  predecessors  reconcile  this 
reading  ?— ao  elbom  him  I  This,  contrasted 
with  our  author's  text,  affords,  I  think,  as 
hidicrous  a  corruption  as  can  be  met  with  in 
these  plays ;  but  see  what  the  change  of  a 
single  letter  effects,  and  what  sublimity  is 
obtained  in  place  of  ncmsense.    Our  aumor 
wrote: 
A  soTBfdgn  shame  mhJ  bowi  him:  bis  own  un- 


That  stripp'd  her  from  his  benediction,  tuni*d  her 
To  forei^  casualties,  gave  her  dear  ri^ts 
To  his  dog-hearted  daughters,— these  things  sting 
His  mind  so  venomously,  that  bttming  shame 
IMtains  him  ftom  Cordelia. 
'  A  sovereign  shame  so  oppresses  the  soul 
ef  Lear  for  his  unnatural  treatment  of  the 
virtuous  Cordelia,  that  he  cannot  command 
sufficient  resolution  to  behold  her. 

Act  V,-^cene  lll^^-^page  580. 

Edmund.  — to  be  tender-minded 

Does  not  become  aewfrds-- 
For— «  nvortf  .*— 

Such  is  the  reading  of  the  last  edition  of 
Johnson  and  Steevens.  If,  in  the  present 
estate  qS  printing,  such  errors  creep  in,  what 
must  have  been  the  cas^  in  Shakspeare's 
^me,  when  the  art  was  in  a  state  of  in- 
£sncy !  — 

Hamixt.— ^c<  Ill^^Scene  /F— ^.  252. 
HoMiet.  That  monster,  ebfltom,  who  aUseose  doth 

eat, 
tlft  habit's  devii,  is  angel  yet  in  this. 

To  the  carelessness  of  the  transcriber  must 
be  attributed'  two  cnozB  conspicuous  in  this 
Vol.  V. 
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passsge ;  for  <9ie  he  wrote  eat^  and  fbr  <^ 
—42/:    I  correct  thus : 
That  monster,  custom,  who  all  sense  doth  ape. 
qft  habtte  devU»  b  angel  yet  in  this. 

Meaning:  However  passion  might  infli^ 
cnce  yoB  to  sinful  acts,  let  it  not  oveioome> 
you  in  this :  Go  fioT  unto  my  uncle't  bed: 
assume  the  ^pearanceof  virtue,  if  you  have 
it  not ;  for  even  that  monster,  custom,  whose 
pernicious  habits  all  mankind  ope,  or  ivd.. 
tate^  and  who  often  habits  vice  in  the  sem- 
blance  of  virtue,  is  ansel  yet  in  this :  that 
is,  however  diabolicsluiose  practices  may 
be  which  are  sanctioned  by  custom,  yet  cus- 
tom never  sanctioned  incestous  mafriages. 

Act  IV.^-^Scene  Vn,.~ipage  S09. 
Kll^r•  But  that  I  know,  love  is  begun  by  time. 

Mr  M.  Mason  gives  the  sense  intended 
by  the  Author,  but  is  not  equally  fortunate 
in  the  word  he  substitutes  to  obtain  it 
•  That  the  text,  with  the  word  begun^  is 
nonsense,  all  must  admit :  I  read : 

But  that  I  linow,  love  is  bemumVd  by  timcb 

In  the  sound  oibenumb*d  and  begun,  there 
is  so  far  a  simibrity,  that  a  transcriber,  not 
cautiously  attentive,  might  make  such  a 
mistake.  This  word  gives  a  pure  sense; 
the  passage  corrected  means,^However  fer- 
vent love  may  be,  it  abates  by  degrees,  and, 
in  the  course  of  time,  becoEoes,  as  it  were, 
torpid :  but,  as  som^  spark  of  love  still  re- 
mains, that  ^nrk  time  again  qualifies,  and 
Ihe^me  becomet  at  ttrong  om  ever. 

The  idea  is  taken  from  the  torpid  state  in 
which  some  animals  remain  ;  but  which,  in 
due  season,  revive,  and  again  enjoy  the  same 
strength  and  perfection. 

Ad  V.'Seene  Ih^^^ge  353. 
UamUt*  As  peace  should  still  her  wheaten  garlaiid 
wear. 
And  stand  as  comma  'tween  thdr  amities ; 

Thou^  this  passage,  l^  the  ingenuity  of 
Dr  Johnson,  is  considered  conrect,  yet  b 
uMe  qfadmiralion,  if  a  point  was  to  deter- 
mine the  matter,  would  have  beoi  more  ap- 
posite ;  fpr  never  was  comma  so  misplaced 
as  in  the  present  instance;  I  hesitate  not  to 
say,  that  our  Author  wrote ; 
As  lov«  between  them  like  the  palm  might  flourish ; 
As  peace  should  still  her  wheaten  garland  wear. 
And  stand  a  column  'tween  their  amities; 

What  figure  can  be  more  ei^pressive  of  a 
good  understanding  between  two  monarchs? 
Peace,  with  her  wheaten  garland,  denoting 
plen^,  was  to  be  the  grwod  column  to  per- 
petuate that  fiiendsh^  they  had  awom  to 

The  top  of  the  h  in  the  word  column^  not 
being  sufficientTy  clear,  and  being  imme- 
diately followed  by  um,  made  lum  appear 
as  mm,  and  the  termination  n,  which,  in 
the  writings  oF  former  times,  nearly  re- 
sembled an  a,  was  taken  by  the  compositor 
for  that  character. 

SG 
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LETTERS  OF  APVICB   FROM  A  LADY  OF  DISTINCTION,  TO  HBB  FRIEND   THX 

•     •     •     *     •     mj^ 


DUCHESS  OF 

Ws  are  not  ouraelves  a  married  man, 
and  are  not  without  hopes  of  bdiw 
permitted  to  remain  a  Whelor  au 
the  rest  of  our  lives.  A  few  months 
ago  (we  will  not  attempt  to  deny  it) 
we  had  some  thoughts  of  trying  a 
wife,  for  we  conjectured  that*  we 
could  support  a  small  ftmily  in  a  flat, 
not  uncomfiirtably^  <«  the  produoa 
of  our  yarious  periodical  labours.  We 
acooidingly  set  about  studying  tiie 
subject,  and  got  together  Forayce'a 
Sermons  to  Younfl;  Women,  Gre- 
gory's L^gaay,  Gisbome  on  Duties, 
Coelebs  in  Search  of  a  Wife,  a  few 
dozens  of  anonymous  adyioe,  and  fi- 
nally, these  X/Ctters  from  a  Liady  of 
Distinetion.  The  consequence  was, 
that  we  laid  aside  immediately  all 
intentions  of  the  sort,  and  after  what 
we  have  been  told  by  such  high 
authorities,  we  feirly  confess  that  we 
would  not  be  induced  to  mairy,  though 
ofivved  twenty  guineas  per  sheet 

We  had  no  idea  what  sort  of  crea- 
tures young  ladies  have  aU  along  been, 
from  our  geat-great-grandmothers  in* 
elusive.  They  nave  been  rq;ttlarly  in«^ 
structed  by  aged  and  experienced 
persons  of  both  sexes  in  all  the  arts 
of  hypocrisy,  duplicity,  eunning,  and 
hocn»*iiocuft--aiia  we  now  perceive, 
thai  toe  very  bride  on  her  wedding 
day,  covered  with  blushes  though  she 
be,  has  long  been  in  regular  and 
scientific  training,  how  best  to  hum- 
bug her  husbandL 

Long  before  a  youns  lady  is  match- 
ed, or  the  day  fixed  tot  entering  the 
ring,  she  is  given  over  to  the  care  of 
those  knowing  old  ones,  Fordyoe,  Gre« 
gory,  and  Gisbome.  They  soon  put 
her  into  excellent  wind— «nd  enable 
her  ofsn  with  gloves  to  administer 
severe  pumshment,  while  at  die  same 
time,  she  is  taught  how  to  stop,  and 
hitting  and  getting  away.  She  thus 
enters  the  ring,  an  accomplished  pu- 
gilist, and  the  artless  Jonnny  Raw, 
her  husband,  having  no  dianoe  to 
win  during  the  first  rounds  of  die 
Bght,  relinquishes  the  contest  severe- 
ly punished  both  about  his  ogUi 
and  his  listeners.  So  true  it  is, 
that  light  weights  with  skill  and  bot- 


tom, are,  at  aU  times,  more  than  a 
match  fbr  mere  strength  without  the 
benefit  of  sde&ce. 

Who  the  ''  Lady  of  Distincdon" 
may  have  been  who  penned  the  let« 
ters  which  Mr  Colbvurn  hss  now  pn« 
bhshed,  we  know  not— but  we  are 
told  by  the  Editor,  that  riie^dispkys 
a  knowledge  of  the  usages  of  society^ 
more  espedally  of  that  higher  dase 
of  it  to  which  the  author  belonged.'*  , 
We  shrewdly  suspect  that  those  high-  ' 
er  persons  to  whom  she  belong  owed 
their  eminence  less  to  their  graoBB 
dian  their  garreta— and  diat  ladSes  of 
equal  distinction  might  be  fbund  in  ne 
inconsiderable  numbers,  in  less  loftr 
situations,  as  for  example,  ceUars  and 
thrice-sunken  stories.  Weare  tdd,  also, 
that  these  letters  of  this  lady  of  dli- 
tii)ction  were  addressed  to  "  die  oma- 
ment  of  the  British  court,  the  ddiight 
of  every  fashjonahle  drde,  die  enthu- 
siastic patroness  of  genius,  and  the 
ready  friend  of  the  wretched."  They 
were  inflicted  upon  her,  it  is  said,  im- 
mediately after  her  marriage  in  1 774^ 
and  yet,  in  one  of  them,  the  writer 
speaks  of  the  death  of  Lavater,  which 
happened,  if  we  mistake  not,  in 
1801.  It  appears,,  therefere,  that 
the  editor  has  most  cruelly  man- 
gled snd  interpolated  this  lady  of  dis- 
tinction. We,  howevor,  advise  our 
readers  not  to  perplex  themaelves  with 
this  bug-bear  of  an  aged  lady  inditing 
letters  to  a  niece  in  1774,  but  at  onoe 
to  figure  to  themselves  some  young 
gentleman  sitting  in  cheap  frurniahed 
lodginga,  off  the  Strand  somewhere, 
perhaps  about  seven  shiffings  per 
week— such  a  young  gentlenttn,  fer 
example,  as  Dr  Polidori,  or  some 
other,  that  will  occur — and  his  pri- 
vacy only  broken  in  upon  by  printers 
devils,  impotent  of  the  endurance  of 
the  want  of  copy.  The  reader  ia  thus 
relieved  fimn  that  fediag  of  giddineas 
which  one  is  apt  to  sufo  in  very  high 
plaoea— and  owns  how  comfortable  is 
the  diange  firom  a  lady  of  distinctioii 
to  a  gentleman  of  no  distinctioB  at  alL 

But  be  the  sex  of  this  kdy  what  it 
may,  let  us  attend  a  litde  to  her  ad- 
vice.    And,  in  the  first  J^aoe,  she 
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fltmiin  bcr  nieoe  ivith  a  ioiv  letter  on 
tbe  chttieter  of  her  hiubandi  the  de- 
Ucacy  of  which  idea  cannot  be  suffi- 
oimttT  admked.  Werthy  well  mean- 
ing Old  woman !  what  emct  thinkeeC 
thon  would  a  long  epistle  of  thine 
produce  on  a  young  girl's  mind  during 
ULe  honey«moon>  wm>  did  indeed  love 
Imt  husband?  We  leave  this  Qoes- 
tion  to  be  answered  by  any  one  c^our 
lately  mairied  contributots.  "  In  sin- 
cerity/' says  the  dowager  or  Dr  Poli- 
dori,  "  I  look  upon  the  disposition  of 
your  husband  to  be  greatly  nmilar  to 
your  own,  rather  open  to  'foibles  than 
to  errors,'"  This  is  a  very  nice  dis- 
tinction— bat  she  eontinuesy  at  least  in 
him^  they  are  no  more.  For  what 
in  woman  are  gemaraUff  considered  as 
crimes,  custom,  hotBtvtr  tmjuMtfy,  has 
made  in  the  sex  but  fbllies.  "  When 
I  mention  those  things,  which  among 
men  are  called  follies,  I  understand 
the  dupoiiiioafor  drinking  to  be  one." 
To  get  drunk,  therefore,  is,  in  the 
opinion  of  this  old  dftme,  nothing 
more  than  fiilly  in  a  woman— a  little 
act  of  levity,  which,  but  for  the  iiy  us- 
tice  of  custom,  might  be  thought  o<S 
casionally  to  confer  a  certain  grace.-* 
She  then  goes  on  with  alitUemore 
freedom — slyly  insinuating  that  the 
young  vnfe  may  turn  her  husband's 
nulings  to  her  own  advantage. 

**  To  be  free  on  this  subject,  bb  the  pre- 
sent bunneis  was  to  point  out  the  real  cha- 
ruter  and  temper  of  your  husband,  which, 
in  some  particman,  your  inespenence  might 
I  muat  menc&oa  that  I  think  he 
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ha  will  leave  you  the  sooner,  and 
expecting  a  repetidon  of  omnplaint  at  his 
•return,  he  will  defer  that  retom  the  longer. 
Never  ol^ect  to  his  company  s  for  he  wiU 
then  think  his  own  judgment  questionecl, 
and  that  he  can  only  support  it  lyy  opposi- 
tion. These  things  of  themsdves  weary 
and  nauseate  the  mind;  nothixig,  except 
what  is  ionocsnt,  gives  lasting  pteasure.^ 
The  first  hours  of  a  scene  of  dnnking  and 
revelry,  are  joyous ;  but  the  last  are  tedious 
and  pamftil.  (How  do  you  know,  my 
good  lady  ?>  If  vou  receive  him  tenderly 
when  he  returns  from  one  of  these  parties, 
his  love  for  you  will  make  hon  feel  it  in  tiie 
most  aiiecting  manner.  He  wiUoompare 
the  picaflue  of  those  hours  hnmediatdy 
after  hii  retam,  with  the  pam  of  thoae 
which  he  pasaed  just  before  it  HewiUnot 
only /esolve  to  leave  the  party  sooner  at  die 
next  meeting,  but  he  will  do  so.  From 
leaving  the  bottle  at  the  first  sign  of  un- 
easiness, he  will,  on  your  continuing  the 
pleasure  of  vmv  meetmg,  lesve  it  before. 
He  at  first  leamed  to  go  away  from  pain, 
he  will  now  go  from  the  prospect  of  it— 
This  will  be  a  certain  effect  from  the  differ- 
ence he  will  find  between  his  companions, 
a])d  your  tenderness  and  auction:  and 
what  is  this  ?  Why,  it  is  what  I  told  you 
would  happen:  the  end  will  be  effkted, 
while  you  seemed  not  to  have  it  in  contempla- 
tion. He  win  no  longer  be  fond  of  wine;  he 
will  leave  the  g^  imen  the  most  sober  do ; 
and  this  bemg  his  own  act,  net  yoois,  will 
oootinue :  and  being,  likewise,  the  eflfoct, 
not  of  vpur  remonsnanoes,  but  of  his  own 
convicnoD,  he  will  never  return  to  the  error 
again.'* 

We  are  absolutely  beginning  quite 
to  delight  in  this  nttle  volume,  and 
hope  that  we  have  not  said  any  thing 

,  ^       -  _.  ,^       .  «!«*:«.—    ditrespcctftd  of  it  or  its  author.    The 

has  some  portion  of  pride ;  and  obstinacy    j|-_.^     .,»^  ^^^  -^^-.-w**!*  :«^; 
*        a  pioportioaated^    dowager  gives  some  apparenUvjudi- 


always  attends  this  in  . 
giee.  I  do  not  mean  to  ledMt  on  him 
so  doing;  his  birth,  his  rank,  his  fortune, 
his  oonnesions,  aU  produce  the  one,  and 
dut  is  as  aatunUly  the  parent  of  the  other* 
But  he  has  good  nature  in  a  mudi  greatcv 
dq^ree  than  any  other  quality ;  this  would 
inflnenoe  him  to  sive  into  evny  thing  with- 
m  die  bounds  of  prudence  that  you  might 
prescribe,  if  it  were  without  seeming  to  do 
so ;  and  he  dotes  upon  you  with  a  sincere 
affection :  this  wiQ  give  you,*  indeed,  all 
that  yon  need  to  wish,  and  continue  so  lonj^ 
as  yon  do  not  abuse  it :  but  the  greater  his 
love,  the  less  he  will  bear  any  sort  of  •- 
buse.** 

If,  however,  there  be  any  thing  in- 
sidious in  the  above  doctrine,  the  old 
lady  makes  amends  for  it,  in  the  fol- 
bwing  most  judicious  advice : 

**  Every  thmg  generally  foils  that  is  at- 
tempted with  precmitation  and  rashness. — 
Never  complam  or  the  time  he  is  absent 
1 1  foe  if  he  find  you  uneasy  on  diat 


dous  advice  how  a  young  wim  mar 
gradually  break  off  with  hCT  husband  s 
friends  without  positively  ofilmding 
them,  so  as  to  enable  the  difi^ent 
parties  to  settle  comfortably  into  cool* 
ness  or  dryness.  And  then  she  re- 
commends dead  silence  respecting  her 
husband's  merits  or  defects. 

■«  It  win  be  doubtless  natund  for  you, 
beside  accidentally  intrusting  your  inore  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  your  sentiments, 
to  do  it  purposely,  but,  thoiuh  it  be  natu- 
ral, it  is  evidently  wrong.  Avoid  it  as  yon 
would  the  bite  of  an  asp,  or  die  sting  of  a 
scorpion.  The  minutest  things  that  con- 
cern a  husband  and  his  wife,  may  be  sweH- 
ed  into  incidents  of  the  utmost  consequence 
Little  things  may  make  the  best  friends 
enemies,  and  then  die  dightest  hint  wifl 
serve  as  a  foundation  for  volumes.  I  do 
not  only  guard  you  against  giving  breadi  to 
the  least  tusplckm  or  dUgust  wiUi  regard  to 
your  husband ;  I  would  pcescxibe  as  striist 
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a  siknee  in  vegiid  to  the  ciiciimatanoei  of 
joy.- 

But  what  is  to  be  thought  of  the 
tough  old  dame,  when  she  adds, 

'*  You  can  only  he  tempted  to  this  by 
asking  the  advice  of  some  of  your  friends ; 
but  few  will  be  able,  and  still  fewer  will  be 
ingenuous  enough  to  give  it  If  you  want 
counsel  in  any  point  which  I  have  omitted 
to  name  in  these  letters,  come  to  me.  You 
will  have  a  double  advantage  in  this :  you 
wUl  be  sure  of  honest  counsel,  and  you  inH 
be  certain  the  secret  will  not  be  betrayed.** 

We  cannot  even  in  our  dreams, 
(and  they  are  sufficiently  horrible 
sometimes  after  a  supper  at  Ambrose's) 
imagine  any  thing  more  awful  than  a 
.jealous  wife.  The  old  lady  resolves 
to  strike  at  the  root  of  this  evil. 

**  There  is,  indeed,  another  particular  with 
respect  to  your  most  intimate  acquaintance, 
concerning  which,  I  must  not  remain  in  si- 
lence, since  I  have  seen  the  peace  of  many 
families,  otherwise  beyond  the  reach  of  ac- 
cidents, sacrificed  to  it.  If  you  have  among 
them  one  whom  your  husband  treats  with  a 
particukr  regard,  or  one  who  is  more  than 
ordinarily  attentive  to  him,  find  an  opportu- 
nity of  droppinff  the  acquaintance  as  speedi- 
ly as  you  can  after  the  discovery.** 

Now^  we  cannot  help  looking  upon 
tills  as  a  very  great  hardship.  But  we 
beg  pardon — it  is  a  subject  on  which 
we  are  not  entitled  to  speak.  The  old 
lady  follows  it  up  vigorously. 

'*  It  may  happen,  perhaps,  that  some 
one  of  your  acquaintance  will  be  the  favou- 
rite of  your  husband ;  and  that  not  the 
most  handsome  of  them,  for  that  is  rarely 
the  case ;  the^  are  not  always  the  best  faces 
that  are  the  nivourites  with  men  who  have 
no  ill  desisn.  There  is  an  air  of  freedom 
$3ad  good-humour,  which  many  put  on,  that 
wants  the  charms  of  person,  and  this  is  al- 
ways agreeable  to  the  men  who  mean  no 
ill ;  and,  in  all  probability,  if  it  ever  hap- 
pen that  you  are  tempted  to  be  uneasy  oon- 
oeming  the  civilities  of  your  husband  to 
any  of  your  own  intimate  acquaintance,  it 
'win  turn  on  such  an  one  as  this.  If  this 
should  pove  the  case,  it  will  be  easy  for 
you  to  find  some  opportunity  of  dropping 
the  acquaintance ;  so  will  your  own  mind 
be  easy,  and  your  husbuid  remain  free 
from  suspicion,  as  he  ought  Thus,  by  the 
caution  I  have  laid  down,  you  will  be  the 
first  person  who  shall  see  it.  You  will  be 
.alarmed  not  only  before  your  husband  sees, 
but  before  your  rival  is  conscious  that  she 
is  nreparing  the  mischief;  and  he  will 
nei&er  regret  the  incident  tiiat  breaks  the 
acquaintance,^ nor  have  the  most  remote 
idea  of  the  cause  of  your  so  doing.** 

We  know  not  why  the  Editor  gave 
us  this  book  to  review,  for  to  do  it 
justice,  would  jrequire  at  least  ten  years 
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of  matrimony.  The  wlftr  is  liere  ia- . 
structed  how  to  behave  on  smaU  din^ 
greements  or  trivial  disputes— till  at 
length  she  is  brought  slowly  and  obi»- 
tiously  to  a  letter  on  "  absolute  quar- 
rels." 


win  suppose  your 
e  mat  win  be 


«  And  in  aU  this  I 
husband  in  the  wrong,  because 
setting  all  above  dispute,  and  pointing  out 
the  line  of  conduct  you  oug^t  to  pursue  in  the 
most  difficult  article;  the  rest  will  be  easy : 
let  us  suppose  then  that  your  husband  has 
been  out  of  temper,  and  that  instead  of  si- 
lence or  gentleness  of  words  you  have  an- 
swered hhoQ  peevishly  or  perversely,  what 
wiU  be  the  natural  consequence  ?  It  would 
be  this  :  if  he  were  a  weak  man,  he  would 
naturally  speak  the  louder  and  the  more 
violent  man  you  ?  and  he  would  keep  aUve 
the  aigument  to  shew  you  that  he  would 
have  the  victory :  but  he  is  a  gentleman  of 
good  understanding.  All  those  things  that 
I  have  been  saying  to  you  will  be  dictated 
to  him  by  his  own  prudeoce  and  discrimi- 
nation ;  ne  will  see  the  wrong  step  that  you 
have  both  taken  in  its  proper  light,  and  be- 
come uneasy  at  the  consequences.  He  will 
stop  the  dinmte,  and,  to  avoid  farther  un- 
easmeas,  will  get  up  to  go  out  But  it  will 
not  be  to  your  advantage  that  he  should 
leave  the  house  while  he  is  in  displeasure 
with  you,  and  yet  it  may  be  difficult  to  pre- 
vent It'* 

What  is  to  be  done  in  a  squabble  of 
this  sort?  Let  our  fair  r^ers  lav 
down  the  Magazine,  and  consider  witn 
themselves  what  they  would  do  (or 
mav  have  done,)  in  such  a  matrimo- 
nial fracas.  The  lady  of  distinction 
says, 

**  I  know  it  would  be  natural,  between 
the  struggles  of  love  and  anger  in  the  first 
difiTerence,  to  throw  yourself  between  him 
and  the  door,  to  fix  upon  his  hand,  or,  by 
a  thousand  other  methods  to  oppoee  h» 
going;  but  these  are  wrong  notHns,  and 
they  are  dangerous;  remember  he  has  his 
share  of  obstinacy  as  well  as  you  have 
yours,  and  be  will  not  be  conquered.  It  is 
the  way  to  infiame  things  in  me  most  fiital 
manner  to  attempt  it*' 

The  course  to  be  pursued  under  such 
distressing  circumstances,  we  are  told, 
is  luckily  a  simple  one — let  him  go— he 
will  walk  off  hisanger — ^and,  on  meeting 
again,  let  neither  of  the  parties  pretend 
to  recollect  that  any  thing  particularly 
disagreeable  had  occurred.  But  we 
submit  a  case  to  this  dowager  or  any 
other,— suppose  the  husband  will  not 
go — ^but  remains  in  tlie  room,  stamping 
and  raging,  and  frothing  at  the  mouth 
like  a  mtul  dog,  what  is  to  be  done 
then  ?  If  any  lady  whatever  will  send 
us  a  solution  of  this  difficulty*  we  ahaU 
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most  phihnthropictUy  insert  it  in  our 
next^  for  the  sake  of  the  poor  safier- 
ing  order  of  St  Benedict. 

Letter  XL  is  on  a  somewhat  extraor- 
dinary topic,  "  natural  imperfections 
and  defects."  The  niece  is  told  by  her 
sagacious  aunt^  ^'  remember  that  as 
mortal  creatures  all  are  .liable  to  im- 
perfections." And  that  pretty  obvious 
fact  is  illustrated  in  the  following  ra- 
ther mysterious  manner. 

•<  Men  are  CBieiul  to  hide  all  their  fiiuHi, 
especially  those  of  nature,  and  it  is  right 
they  should,  since  they  are  not  things  in 
which  themselyes  are  guilty,  or  their  appli- 
catum  can  amend.  That  you  discovered 
this  not  before  is  no  shame;  if  you  have 
not  yet  discovered  it,  it  is  to  your  honour. 
Your  fondness  has  shot  your  eyes  to  the 
sight  of  it;  but  as  the  fondnen  of  the 
bride  does  not  last  for  ever,  although  a  bet- 
ter passion  supplies  its  place  in  9ie  fixed 
and  rational  love  of  the  wife,  you  will  most 
asraicdly  discover  somethins  of  that  nature. 
This  is  a  secret  with  whi(£  your  husband 
entrusts  you,  whether  he  choose  it  or  not 
This  is  a  confidence  which  you  possess  as 
a  wife ;  this  is  of  all  secrets  the  most  im- 
portant, and  all  the  duties  of  the  wife,  join 
in  declaring  it  must  be  inviolable.  It  may 
be  imprudent  to  betray  the  others,  but  to 
give  breath  to  the  least  hint  concerning  this 
is  criminal  :  it  is  what  deserves  punish- 
ment, and  win  meet  with  it  It  is  a  secret 
which,  when  disclosed  but  to  one  person  be- 
side yourself,  can  never  be  ke|^t  It  is 
what  your  husband  will  be  oonsaous  none 
could  divulge  beside  yourself;  and  as  he 
wiU  at  onee  remember  the  oblig^ons  under 
which  nature,  love,  gratitude,  and  reason 
laid  you  to  have  kept  it ;  and  as  he  will  re- 
collect the  unjust  disgrace  that  will  be  re- 
flected upon  him  for  your  divulging  it,  he 
will  have  both  resentment  in  the  highest 
degree,  and  reason  also,  in  some  measure, 
never  to  forgive  you.  All  the  contempt 
which  the  world  will  bestow  upon  him  on 
this  occasion,  he  will  return  upon  you ;  and 
he  will  have  justice,  for  his  own  fault  of 
nature,  in  whidi  his  own  mind  has  no  share; 
yours  is  in  consequence  of  your  own  volun- 
tary act 

'*  When  I  say  that  it  is  natural  to  sup- 
pose, as  no  num  can  be  perfect,  that  he 
who  has  made  you  happy  by  his  chdoe, 
must,  or  may  have  some  defect,  some  in- 
firmity, or  some  imperfection,  I  am  as  far 
ftom  supposing  what  that  may  be,  as  I  am 
iVom  knowing  that  it  is  so.  Some  have 
from  nature  a  thousand,  some  but  one :  in 
some  the  single  imperfection  is  ec|ual  to  a 
thousand,  in  others  it  is  inconsiderable. 
Whatever  it  be,  if  you  have  not  disoovned 
it,  seek  not  after  it  It  is  a  virtue  to  be 
insensible  of  the  impeirfections  of  a  friend, 
but  much  more  of  a  husband ;  and  it  ac- 
cuses her,  who  is  too  inquisitive  to  distin- 
guish, and  too  nice  in  the  regret  with  which 
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she  sDoims  auoif  of  bafing  In  her  ^''"^fl^*^, 
if  not  within  her  knowledge*  others  in 
m  whom  thejr  may  be,  or  she  fiuicies  they 
may  be  wanting 

Let  not  the  Sieoaae  of  others  lead  you 
to  form  ideas,  and  to  judge  from  those 
ideas  of  that  in  which  they  may  deceive 
you ;  and  in  which  it  is  almost  certain  that 
they  wilL  Be  upon  your  guard  even  against 
your  own  senses,  that  they  do  not  nuislead 
you  on  so  important  and  dangerous  a  sub- 
ject ;  much  more  against  the  discourse  of 
others,  who  perhaps  mean  nothing  but  to 
mislead  you.^* 

This  doctrine  is  illustrated  by  the 
following  very  affecting  anecdote. 

**  I  shall  mention  a  curcumstance  from 
my  own  experience.  Your  uncle  had  a  de- 
feet  in  one  of  his  legs ;  it  had  been  broken 
when  he  was  an  infant  and  badly  set 
When  he  first  visited  me  I  could  not  keep 
my  eye  from  this  imperfection :  not  good 
nature,  no,  nor  good  manners,  could  in- 
fluence me  to  do  what  I  ought ;  but,  be- 
heve  me,  when  I  was  sufficiently  acquaint- 
ed with  him  to  perceive  the  upr^tncss  of 
his  heart,  and  the  goodness  of  his  disposi. 
tion,  I  never  saw  the  ill  shape  of  this  limb 
afterwards.  I  was  in  danger  from  an  inci- 
dent which  I  cannot  remember  without  des- 
it  most  completely.  Some  o65cious 
aiVer  I  had  many  years  forgotten  it, 
said,  she  had  often  thought  it  was  a  pity 
that  there  was  such  a  blemish  about  such 
an  otherwise  agreeable  man  as  my  husband 
was.  I  had  more  pain  to  get  over  this  se- 
cond difficulty  than  the  first  My  eye  was 
again  involuntarily  cast  towards  it,  and  the 
peace  of  my  life  was  never  so  nmch  en- 
dangered as  by  this  offidous  person,  becauae 
it  reneired  in  my  mind  what  I  had  long 


But  there  is  another  reason,  it  seemsj 
why  a  wife  should  not  inform  the  world 
of  her  husband's  "  natural  imperfec- 
tions or  defects."  How  can  she  possibly 
know  that  she  is  without  them  her- 
self^  or  that  her  husband  has  not  for 
years  been  doing  all  he  could  to  con- 
quer his  disgust  ? 

•«  Fancy  her  beloved  in  the  tenderest 
manner  by  her  husband,  who,  perhaps  ig- 
noiantly  to  himsdf,  is  subject  to  some  de- 
fect of  this  kind,  and  fancy  her  revealing  it 
to  some  intimate,  that  intimate  to  her  ac- 
quaintance, and  they  to  their  acquaintances, 
and  so  on;  suppose  the  husband  meeting 
every  where  with  the  insult  of  this  reproach, 
as  coming  from  his  wife,  and  at  the  same 
time  suppose  that  he  thinks  it  feigned  and 
pretended  on  her  part,  remembering  on  his 
own  that  he  is  not  only  oonoeahng  from  the 
world  some  real  impofection  of  hers,  but 
labouring  to  shut  his  senses  against  it 
Her  resl  infidelity  will  be  agsravated  by 
the  supposed  mahce  and  falsehood  of  the 
aspersion,  and  both  by  his  own  goodness 
anid  generosity.  The  consequence  may  be 
easily  perceived,  be  must  and  wiU  despise 
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nd  htte  facr.  Hie  pnunt  paMS  of  het 
life  wifl  be  dattrajred,  and  aU  praroeot  d€ 
ftrtiare  hMppioBK  ncrifioed,  and  ne  wiH 
either  be  separated  from  him  frr  efcr^  or 

Ca  life  wim  him  mme  inMlenble,  though 
dilfaoacmraMe,   thaa    the   •epaiatton 
voaklb& 

**  Thus  have  I  drawn  at  fiill  le^th  a 
most  ^Usgustftil  picture ;  but  you  win  un- 
derstand it  ri^hUT.  It  b  fit  you  should  be 
acqnsmt^  wi<h  the  worst  consequences  that 
can  attend  the  faults  of  a  behavionr  of  this 
kind  in  a  married  person,  that,  seeing  to 
what  things  even  these  in  their  greatest  ex- 
tent maybe  owing,  you  mar  oe,  as  you 
ought  to  be,  upon  your  guard  against  eren 
Ae  least  of  them.    Adieu,  then ;  I  am  as 
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you  can  be  «f  M  diMigiteeAle  • 
theme:  let  us  foiget  it;  but  never  lei  ua 
forget  what  nuy  be  occasioned  by  such  a 
conduct 

We  were  instructed  by  our  mystericftis 
Editor,  not  to  suffer  this  article,  on 
any  account  whatever,  to  exceed 
four  pages.  So  we  are  forced  to 
leave  it  in  a  very  unfinished  state. 
We  confess  that  we  have  felt  very  un- 
comfortable during  the  last  two  hours, 
in  being  obliged  to  think  sa  much 
on  10  very  punfol  a  sttbrject— «o  we 
conclude  witn  a  well  know  sentiment, 
"  may  the  married  be  single,  and  the 
single  happy." 


VOaTHBKH  MEM0IE8,   CALCULATED   FOa   THE  MEEIBIAH   OP    fCOTLAMD,  &t. 
BY  aiCUAED  FEANCK,  PHIL AMTHBO PUS.* 


This  is  a  very  different  work  indeed 
from  Peter's  Letters  to  his  Kinsfolk  ; 
but  though  Franck  is  no  Morris,  he  is 
an  amusing  personage  enough,  and  not 
without  claim  to  originalitr.  His  chief 
object  in  visiting  Scotland,  was  to  en- 
joy good  angling,  and  he  seems  to  have 
fished  and  eat  his  way  through  the 
country  with  great  spirit  and  perse- 
verance. He  has  no  fewer  than  four 
dedications  of  his  tour — one  to  "  my 
worthy  and  honoured  friend  Mr  J.  W. 
Merchant  in  London" — a  second  to 
''  the  Virtuosos  of  the  Rod  in  Great 
Britain's  metropolis,  the  famous  City 
of  London" — a  third  to  *'  the  Acade- 
mics in  Cambridge,  the  place  of  my 
nativity" — and  a  fourth  to  ''  the  Gen- 
tlemen Piscatorians  in  and  near  the 
sweet  situations  of  Nottingham,  north 
of  Trent."  In  the  first  of  these  he 
says — 

•<  Come  then,  whilst  it  is  da^r,  let  us  step 
into  Scotland^  to  rummage  and  rifle  her  ri- 
vers and  rivulets,  and  examine  her  flourish, 
ing  streams  for  entertainment ;  there  the 
locks  and  the  groves  will  be  our  solent  re- 
oeption,  and  ti&e  cities  and  dtadeb  supply 
us  with  aooommodation ;  and  there  I  fancy 
our  time  will  be  well  enough  spent  to  view 
die  oountiy,  and  give  a  descriptun  of  all  her 
curiosities:  which  I  here  present  you,  my 
worthy  patron,  in  thia  short  narrative,  not 
doubtmg  your  clemency  to  absolve  my  strip- 
ling muse,  though  not  fle^  enough  to  elevate 
Itself  to  die  lowest  elevations  of  your  gene- 
rous acceptation.  But  Tie  do  what  I  can  in 
these  northern  tracts,  to  bring  you  a  dis- 


oovezy  of  some  of  her  rarities,  whose  soli^ 
tary  shades  strike  a  damp  to  my  pen,  b^ 
cause  to  behold  there  such  unexpected  land^ 
skips,  meanders,  and  labyxinms  (which  I 
frequently  met  with)  as  exposed  my  resolu- 
don  to  a  fitrther  progress,  whereby  to  ^Ua- 
cover  an  hex  northern  gaities  that  shined  ao 
splendidly  in  every  fir-wood,  as  also  in  her 
lofty  domineeiinff  nills,  that  over-topped  the 
submissive  sha^  dales,  and  overlooked 
the  rapid  torrents  of  rivers,  and  pretty  pur- 
ling  gliding  rivulets ;  where  the  polished 
rocks,  and  embellished  fortifications,  be- 
jrond  belief,  so  surprised  my  genius,  that 
It  jKLzzles  me  to  report  these  remote  co- 


in addition  to  all  these  dedications, 
which  are  fUll  of  sundry  matters,  Mr 
Franck  has  a  pretty  long  prefiice,  in 
which,  among  other  fiivourable  things 
of  his  book,  he  says — 

*'  Now  to  such  as  love  travel,  I  have 
brought  them  history,  but  to  such  others  as 
love  fish  and  pleasant  waters,  my-  treatiae ; 
for  the  studious  geographer,  here  are  dlies 
and  countries,  but  for  the  active  engineer, 
casdes  and  dtadds.  Should  thy  fancy  be 
mean,  here  are  shallow  brooks ;  aeep  rivers 
require  the  skilful  art  of  swimming.  Thus 
my  book  seems  a  mart,  where  a  man  may 
trade  for  trifles,  or  merchandise  for  things  o( 
greater  value.  The  world  is  all  purduue, 
and  death  the  pay-master.  Think  not  there- 
fore to  natursJize  earth  into  heaven,  since 
every  thing  adheres  and  partakes  of  iu  own 
nature.  I  advise,  therefore,  the  lovers  of  a 
solitary  life,  U>  study  sobriety,  temperance, 
padence  and  chasuty  ;  for  these  divine 
blessings  are  the  gift  of  God.  So  is  con- 
tempUdon,  which  never  shines  so  clearly  as 


*  «•  London,  printed  fbr  the  audior.  To  be  add  by  Henry  Mortdock  at  the  Phenix,  in 
St  Paul's  Church.yard,  1694."  At  the  end  af  this  vohime  dicre  'w  the  adveitisement  of 
a  book  which  wc  have  never  seen.— Rabbi  Moses ;  or  a  Philosophical  Treatise  of  the  On- 
ginal  and  Producdon  of  Thines ;  writ  in  America  in  a  dme  of  Solitudes.  By  R.  Franck ; 
and  are  to  be  sold  by  the  Author,  at  his  house  in  Barbican. 
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icdnd  fisBBi  lbs  woddi  tod  womly 

Woods,    iocki»   8rotU% 

giovei»  ihon  wd  nvnleli  aic  plaooi  picked 
oak  Ibr  oontaiiBlalioa ;  where  you  may  con- 
dder  deetknul  woxk«  and  melt  wiui  tlM 
traibling  notee  of  Philomel,  nd  th«  in- 
noeent  bannonT  of  mueicd  bkds,  that 
dclidate  the  air,  and  delight  the  attea* 
tim.  Or  you  may  prapoitioB  your  medita- 
tioQi  with  the  pube  «  the  ocean,  or  the 
Mft  and  murmiuing  complainto  of  purling 
etr«iins»  that  impnnt  thais  paaaone  as  they 
pa»  akag,  when  malting  Um  oBulii^  florid 

Not  content  wilh  plain  prose  like 
this,  CapUrn  Rkiiard  Fmci  Hkewiae 
eol^gvMB  his  Angling  Toinr  in  verse, 
end  says  very  pTettily»— 

**  Come,  tnoe  the  aiulerV  fbottteps,  he 
wffllead 
^liy  gcniui  to  tome  giofe,  or  redt  ?  there 

fted 
^%y  noc^fati  witn  uuntemphtioB  \  whuM 


Thdik  inch  retiremcnti  but  a  care,  or  den  • 
And  Pn  anere  thee  when  thoa  oom'tt  te 

know 
Those  ▼ertoes  that  firom  eontemplatian  How, 
llion  toidy  wilt  eondude  the  whole  ereation 
Was  made  for  man ;  man,  but  for  ooi]tem« 


People  tire  of  praising  themselTcs 
at  least  thej  Hke  a  little  variety — and 
accordinglyj  the  captain  has  got  some 
good-natured  fidends  to  compose  copies 
of  commendatory  verses  on  lumself  and 
work.  Thus,  anong  others^  John  Sla- 
tor  singeth — 

•<  The  gnb  it*a  dothed  in»  bdeed  is  rich : 
Made  up  of  neatest  ornaments  of  Speech ; 
Cnc*d  with  most  pleasant  fSuicy»  and  tha 

flowers 
Of  purest  elegance,  pick*d  at  such  hours 
When  you  hare  sat  to  hear  the  muses  sbg 
On  the  sweet  banhs  of  the  Castafian  Spiing : 
Adom'd  with  most  ciiri«Ris  observations. 
Joined  with  most  lober  eontemphrtions : 
Things  both  divine  and  nxnal,  and  withal 
Pleannt  descriptions  fleograpldcBl : 
Full  of  ingenious  vanetv, 
AGxt  hcK  and  there  witn  dainty  poesy. 
So  diat  there's  scaioe  a  line  throughout  the 

book 
That  la  not  ftiniish*d  with  its  line  and  hook, 
TTtth  wUdi  the  kesder  wiU  be  caught, 

when'to  eye 
Is  seaichinghow  to  cheat  the  wsly  fty. 
Ladies  will  make  it  their  eompanion. 
And  leara  by  it  to  fish  in  Hdhcon.** 

The  whole  of  this  tour  is  given  in 
dialogues  between  Theophilus  and  Ar- 
noldus,  and  they  discourse  together  for 
nearly  300  pages,  of  '^  Scotland,  its 
cities,  citadels,  sofr-ports,  castles,  forts^ 
fortcesses,  rivers,  and  rivukts."  Un* 
luckily  the  interlocutors  are  prone  \o 
]4tfl90ophy  and  disquisition,  so  that 
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rly  50  paoes  gls|ne  befbn  they  get 
fairly  to  wore  in  the  River  Eden  at 
Carhsle.    There,  Amoldus  exdaims — 
••  Then  have  at  sH  ;  and  I  think  I  have 
him,  look  how  he  leaps  and  strunles  for 
life ;  but  this  prognosticB  a  sign  ot  death : 
for  when  the  swan  simn  his  own  fimcnl- 
epitaph,  which  of  the  nmily  of  birds  join 
in  consort  with  him?  So  when  the  tiont 
dances  Coranto*s  to  the  angler;  what  but 
the  line  rings  hisftmersl  paasmg-pesl  ?  Now 
see  how  he  lies  (jsspng  for  brerai,  though 
evoy  breath  of  air  n  as  bad  as  opium ;  and 
laments  his  misfortune  to  be  so  unfortunate, 
because  not  to  live  out  half  his  time  ;  where 
every  cheque  of  the  line  chaHengeth  death, 
and  sends  him  a  summons  to  prepare  for 
the  pannier.    So  that  you  see  he  is  no 
sooner  deprived  of  natural  strength,  but 
snbnritB  hunadf  to  die  fotal  doom  of  the 
siigler,  who  assures  him  no  better  quartet 
thim  death.     Are  not  these  terrible  aigu- 
ments  to  terrify  the  fid)  out  of  his  element  ? 
who  whilst  he  endeavours  to  evade  the  an- 
gler, foils  foul  upon  the  art  with  equal  ha- 
zard ;  and  designing  flight,  puisnes  die 
pursuer:  so  struggles  with  the  artist  to 
dieat  his  appetite,  by  ptoflcring  his  life  for 
a  silly  fly.     By  this  you  may  see  it*s  not 
difllcult  to  court  Mm,  when  with  little  difli- 
cuhy  he  comes  to  hand,  nav  to  lus  grave, 
merely  for  a  moutbibl ;  for  this  simple  no- 
velty cost  him  lus  life.    And  what  was  it 
think  yoa?  only  a  fly  of  another  figure, 
and  of  a  different  oomplexbn  ;  the  one  av* 
ttficial,  but  this  was  natusal ;  and  there  he 
lies,  natumUy  devoted  yours,  not  daring  to 
petition  his  judge's  reprieve.*' 

The  anfflers  then  set  off  into  ScoU 
kmd,  and  pass  the  first  night  in 
DumfHee.  Before  venturing  on  any 
description  of  that  town,  Theophilus 
observes — 

**  Let  us  summon  the  cook  to  know  what 
is  in  the  kitchen,  and  give  charge  to  the 
chambermaid  (if  diere  be  such  a  thing  in 
SeoUandJ  to  take  care  that  the  windows  be 
decked  and  adorned  with  flowers,  whilst  the 
boards  and  floois  are  strewed  with  greens ; — 
for  1*11  examine  every  thread  in  our  beds, 
to  see  if  they  be  cleanly  washed  and  tho- 
roughly dried,  the  better  to  accommodate  us 
in  our  northern  expedition.** 

Next  day  they  have  excellent  sport 
in  the  Nith,  and  before  leaving  '^Dum* 
freez"  they  favour  us  with  the  follow- 
ing animated  descriptiDn— • 

**  At,  In  the  midst  of  the  town  is  their 
market-place,  and  in  the  centre  of  that 
stands  ^leir  tolbooth,  round  about  which 
the  rabble  sit,  that  nauseate  the  very  air 
with  their  tainted  breath,  ao  perftmied  with 
onions  that  to  an  Endishman  it  is  almost 
infectious.  But  the  k&is  comdy,  and  si- 
tuated southward,  Aimished  once  a  week 
with  moveable  spectruois,  (you  know  what 
that  means)  yet  tne  outside  than  the  inside 
is  more  eminently  embelBshed,  if  sepulchres 
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■nd  tombiUnM  ombealdtobeomtmeDti: 
and  where  detth  and  time  ttand  to  guard 
tibe  steeple,  whose  im^  of  bells  seldom  or 
nrely  exceed  the  critical  number  of  three. 
Here  also  you  may  observe  a  large  and  spa- 
dous  bridff,  that  directly  leads  into  the 
oountiy  of  GdUoway^  where  thrice  in  a 
wedc  you  shall  rarely  fail  to  see  their  maid* 
tniMilnny  dance  Coranto*s  in  tubs.  So  on 
every  Sunday  some  as  seldom  miss  to  make 
their  appearance  on  the  stool  of  repentance. 

**  rX.  Then  it  seems  by  your  rebtion 
they  keep  time  with  their  comers,  that  ha- 
zard tfaeu  reputation  for  a  country-custom 
(or  the  love  of  liquor)  rather  than  omit  a 
four  hours  drinking. 

**  Ar,  Hut's  true  enough ;  and  it  is  an 
ancient  practice  among  the  female  sex  to 
oovee  together  about  that  time,  as  naturally 
as  geese  flocked  to  the  capitoL  Now  th« 
very  name  of  comer  they  oughtily  honour ; 
but  that  of  m  tip  they  utterly  abominate, 
as  they  hate  me  plague  or  some  mortal  con- 
tagion. So  that  whether  to  conclude  it  a 
viugar  error,  and  an  abomination  amon^ 
the  Scots  to  lick  up  an  English  proverb,  it 
matters  not;  or  whether  to  fancy  a  more 
laudable  emphasis  in  the  word  comer,  than 
there  is  in  gossip,  I  leave  you  to  judge  of 
that,  and  those  other  abominable  customs, 
that  drink  till  they  sigh  to  do  penance  for 
their  sins.  Will  this  expiate  the  crime,  and 
extenuate  the  fact?" 

Next  nigut  they  pass  at  ''  Zanker," 
where — 

*^  The  next  day  we  recruited  with  some 
country  ale,  but  so  thick  and  roapy  it  was, 
that  you  might  eat  it  with  spoons.  Besides, 
some  small  quantity  of  mmton  was  brought 
us,  enough  to  discover  the  cookery  of  the 
country :  and  the  linen  they  supplied  us 
with,  were  it  not  to  boast  (n,  was  little  or 
notliing  diflerent  from  those  female  com- 
plexions that  never  washed  their  faces  to 
retain  their  Christendom.  But  among  the 
rest  I  had  almost  forgot  to  remind  you  that 
the  souldiers  and  the  people  were  jointly 
agreed  to  part  without  tne  loss  of  one  tear 
in  the  morning. 

**  Tk.  I  hope  not  to  see,  nor  would  I 
willingly  dream  of  such  bad  commons,  a 
hungry  belly,  and  nothing  to  bite  on ;  nay, 
worse  than  that,  more  sluts  than  cooks;  and 
in  every  house  foul  women,  foul  linen,  and 
foul  pewter ;  yet  in  their  rivulets  sudi  sil- 
ver streams.  What,  not  a  bed,  nor  a  thread, 
but  linsey  lousy,  to  keep  a  man  dry !  Who 
could  project  or  contrive  worse  entertain- 
ment for  the  worst  of  his  enemies  ? 

At  break  of  day  Theophilus  thus  pa- 
thetically addresses  his  fViend^- 

**  O  Amoldus,  I*m  almost  worried  to 
death  with  lice,  my  skin  is  mottled  and 
dapled  like  an  April  trout  Can  you  blame 
me  to  rdinqui^  this  lowsy  lodgmg,.when 
my  battered  sides  are  pincked  full  <^  Ilct- 
holcs  ?  One  brigade  pursues  another,  and 
flight  I  find  the  oest  expedient    Dangers 
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foreseen  aie  the  sooner  prsrentedt  tnd  I  de- 
sign to  sleep  in  a  whole  skin  as  long  as  I 
can.  Zanker,  farewell,  I  am  glad  to  see 
thee  bdiind  me,  and  no  need  St  a  chirur- 
gion." 

**  Ar.  Here  is  no  character  of  Zanker  all 
this  while. 

**  TA.  I  am  just  coming  to  tell  you,  that 
Zanker  is  a  town  and  a  corporation  too : 
thou^  not  bulky  in  buildings,  yet  there  is  a 
bailiff,  master  sometimes  of  a  brew-hoose, 
whose  entertainments,  in  mj  opinion,  may 
easily  be  guest  at,  provided  yon  reflect  on 
our  late  accommodation. 

**  There  is  also  a  market-place,  sndi  an 
one  as  it  is,  and  a  kind  of  a  thing  they  call 
a  tdbooth,  which  at  first  oght  might  be  sus- 
pected a  prison,  because  it  is  so  like  one ; 
whose  decays  by  the  law  of  antiquity  are 
such,  that  every  prisoner  is  threatened  with 
death  before  his  trial ;  and  every  casement, 
because  bound  about  with  iron  ban,  dis- 
covers the  entertainments  destined  only  to 
felons.  Now  the  market-rJace  is  less  wor- 
thy of  a  description  than  tne  tolbooch ;  for 
no  man  would  know  it  to  be  such,  were  he 
not  told  so. 

There  is  also  a  Idrk,  or  something  like  it* 
but  I  might  as  reverently  call  it  a  bam  s 
because  so  little  to  distinguish  betwixt  them, 
and  the  wlide  town  reads  daily  lectures  of 
decays — so  do  her  ports,  her  avenues,  and 
entrances.  Whereupon,  I  call  her  the  child 
of  antiauity,  by  reason  of  her  ruins  and  ir- 
reparable decays.  It  is  true,  I  was  not 
murdered,  nor  was  I  kill*d  outright,  yet  I 
nanowly  escaoed  as  eminent  a  da^er,  when 
almost  worried  to  death  with  lice. 

Oar  fHends  jog  on  to  Kilmarnock^ 
'^  an  incorporation  crowded  with  me- 
chanics and  brew-houses^"  and  seem- 
ingly not  the  cleanliest  place  in  the 
world  a  century  and  a  half  ago. — 

*'  Step  into  her  dirty  streets,  that  are  sel- 
dom dean  but  on  a  sun-shiny  day;  or  at 
other  timea  when  great  rains  melt  all  the 
muck,  and  forcibly  drive  it  down  their  cada- 
verous channels  into  the  river  Marr,  whose 
streams  are  so  sullied  thtt,  that  the  river 
loses  its  natural  brightness,  till  the  stains  are 
washed  out,  so  beooine  invisible.  All  whidi 
to  examine,  is  enough  to  convince  you,  that 
the  influence  of  planets  are  their  best  scaven- 
ger ;  for  the  natives  in  this  northern  latitude, 
are  naturally  so  addicted  to  idleness  and  nas- 
tiness,  that  should  not  the  heavens  contri- 
bute the  blessings  of  rain,  they  would  inevi- 
tably surfeit  wim  their  own  undeanUneas.*' 

**  Another  part  of  their  manufacture  is 
knitting  of  bonnets,  and  spinning  of  Soot- 
ish  dom ;  which  turns  to  very  good  ac- 
count Then  for  their  temper  of  metals, 
they  are  without  compeer;  Scotland  has  not 
better.  And  as  they  are  arrisans  in  dirks, 
so  are  they  artists  in  fiiddling,  as  if  then 
were  some  rule  in  drinking.  So  that  to  me 
it  represenuas  if  art  and  ale  were  insspaca- 
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MovoovcTf  tiior  wives  are 
too;   y«t  not  to  eommn 
wiA  thoee  of  DsmMmf •  who  pawn  imt 
Bdtioofeet  to  pay  their  reckoning. 

••  Tk»  Here  ia  a  joUy  crew  of  Alemen, 
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Imt  Tvy  few  an^^era*  crowded  together  in 
Che  audi  oompast  of  a  little  corporation, 
coiloaily  compacted.*' 

The  ^irits  of  Theophilus  and  Ar- 
noldus  nse  as  tbey  approach  Glasgow. 
Like  all  other  judicious  trayellers  of 
indent  or  modem  timea^  they  are  de- 
lighted with  all  they  see  and  hear  inthkt 
elegant  city,  and  Amoldus  drops  a  hint, 
that  he  oould  ahnost  find  it  in  his 
heart  to  cast  anchor  there  for  the  rest 
of  his  life.  Our  readers  will  have 
much  pleasure  in  comparing  the  fol- 
lowing description  of  the  Queen  of  the 
West  with  that  lately  given  by  Dr 
Morris.— 

**  At,  I  am  thinking  to  do  so,  and  pro- 
ceed to  diMOune  this  eminent  Ghtgcm. 
WUdi  18  a  dnr  gilded  aboat  with  a  strong 
alone  waU,  within  whose  flomrishing  arms 
the  industnous  inhabitant  cultivates  art  to 
the  utmoet  There  is  also  a  cathedral  (bat 
it*s  very  ancient)  Aat  stands  in  the  east 
ang^  sopernsng  the  bulk  of  the  city,  and 
her  ornamental  ports.  Moreover,  there  are 
two  parish  chnnhest  bat  no  more  to  the 
best  of  my  obserratioa.  Then  there  is  a 
coiQege,  which  they  call  an  universi^,  bat 
I  am  at  a  stand  wmit  to  call  it,  where  one 
single  ooUege  oompleats  a  uniTsrsity. 

Now,  let  OS  descend  to  describe  the  iplen- 
door  and  gaity  of  this  dty  of  Gla$giifmf 
whidi  sorpasseth  most,  if  not  aU  the  oorpo- 
otiooB  in  Scotland.  Here  it  is,  you  may 
observe  ibur  large  fiur  streets,  modelled,  as 
it  were,  into  a  spadous  quadrant;  in  the 
eenire  whereof  their  market-place  is  fixed ; 
near  uoto  which  stands  a  statdy  Tolbooih^ 
a  veiv  sumptuous,  regulated,  uniform  fa- 
bric. Urge  and  lofty,  most  industriously  and 
artifidaUy  carved  fnnn  the  very  founcUition 
to  the  superstructure,  to  the  great  admira- 
tion of  strangers  and  travellers.  But  this 
staie-hoase,  or  tolbeoth^  is  their  western 
prodigy,  infinitely  excelling  the  model  and 
usual  buUt  of  town  halls,  and  is,  without 
exception,  the  paragon  of  beau^  in  the 
west,  whose  compeer  is  no  where  to  be  found 
in  the  north,  should  you  rally  the  rarities  of 
an  the  corporations  in  SooUatttL 

**  Here  the  reader  (it*s  possible)  may 
think  I  hyperbolize ;  but  let  him  not  mis- 
take himself,  for  I  write  no  ambiguities: 
truth  stands  naked  in  phun  simpUdty,  and 
partiality  I  abhor  as  a  base  imposture.  He 
that  reads  my  relation,  and  the  morals  of 
fbis  famous  Glasgow,  will  vindicate  my  de- 
scription, and  pliKe  the  fault  to  him  that  ia- 
ventl  the  fable  ;  for  it*s  opposite  to  my 
ipenius,  as  aUo  to  my  prindples,  dther  to  de- 
nce  a  beautiftilfabnck,  or  contract  a  gmlt  by 
ns^nifymg  it  beyond  its  due  merit     I 
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have,  and  thoefore  shall,  as  near  as  I  can, 
in  an  equal  poize  ballance  things  aright 
Permit  me,  therefore,  aa  a  Lioentiat,  to  read 
you  but  a  short,  yet  pertinent  lecture,  and 
l*le  tell  you  what  entertainmento  we  met 
with  in  dtuffota,  as  also  what  hopes  we 
have  to  meet  with  the  like  in  the  circuit  of 
bur  intended  northern  progress.  But  ^  I 
offer  to  tile  dubious  only ;  if  peradventure 
there  be  any  such  as  scruple.  He  refer 
them  to  tiie  natives  to  evidence  for  me, 
whidi  I  am  satisfied  they  will  wiUi  ten  thou- 
sand manifestoes. 

*'  In  the  next  place,  we  are  to  consider 
the  merchants  and  traders  in  this  eminent 
Glasgow.  Whose  store-houses  and  ware- 
houses are  stuffed  with  merchandize  :  as 
their  shops  swell  big  with  fordgn  commocti- 
tiea,  and  returns  from  France  and  otiier  re- 
mole  parts,  where  they  have  agents  and  fac- 
tors to  correspond,  and  'mnS  their  mari- 
time ports,  whooe  charter  exceeds  all  the 
diarters  in  Scotland ;  which  is  a  considera- 
ble advantage  to. the  dty-inhabitants ;  be- 
cause blest  with  privileges  as  large,  nay, 
larger  than  any  odier  corporation.  More- 
over, they  dwell  in  the  face  of  France,  and 
a  free  trade,  as  I  formerly  told  you.  Nor 
is  this  all,  for  the  staple  of  their  country 
consists  of  linens,  friezes,  f\]rs,  tartans,  pdts, 
hides,  tallow,  skins,  and  various  other  snuiH 
manufactuics  and  commodities,  not  com- 
piebended  in  this  breviat  Besides,  I  should 
remind  you,  that  they  generally  exceed  in 
good  French  wines,  as  they  naturally  super* 
abound  with  fish  and  fowl ;  some  meat  aoes 
well  with  thdr  drink.  And  so  give  me 
leave  to  finish  my  discourse  of  this  famous 
Glasgow,  whose  porte  we  relinquish  to  dis- 
tingiSsh  those  entertainments  of  DutmbarUmf 
always  provided  we  scatter  no  com. 

"  TK,  What  to  think,  or  what  to  say  of 
this  eminent  Glasmt,  I  know  not ;  excqit 
to  fancy  a  smell  of  my  native  country.  Thie 
voy  prospect  of  this  flourishing  aty,  re- 
minds me  of  the  beautiful  fabricks,  and  the 
florid  fidds  in  England,  so  that  now  I  begin 
to  expect  a  pleasant  journey.  Pray  tdl  me, 
Amoldus,  now  many  such  dties  shaU  we 
meet  with  in  our  travels ;  where  the  streets 
and  the  channels  are  so  dcsnly  swept,  and 
the  meat  in  every  house  so  artificially  drest  ? 
the  Unen  I  aUo  observed  was  yery  neady 
lap*d  up ;  and,  to  their  ^praise  be  it  spoke, 
was  LAvender  proof;  besides,  the  people 
were  decently  drest,  and  such  an  exact  de- 
corum in  every  sodety,  represents  it  to  mv 
appr&ension  an  emblem  of  England,  though 
in  some  measure  under  a  deeper  die.  How- 
ever, I*le  superscribe  it  the-  nonsudi  of 
Scotiand,  where  an  English  florist  may  pick 
up  a  posie ;  so  that,  should  the  residue  of 
their  dties  in  our  northern  progress  seem  aa 
barren  as  uncultivated  fidds;  and  every 
fidd  so  replenished  with  thistles,  that  a 
flower  could  scarcely  flourish  amongst  them, 
yet  would  I  cdebrate  thy  praise,  O  G&w- 
gowl  because  of  those  pleasant  and  fbgrant 
floweis  that  so  sweiefly  refkeah'd  me,  and  to 
SH 
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adnuOataoii)  sweemed  ourpKaent  entortaiii* 


Nothiiig  can  more  strikingly  shew 
Hhe  changes  which  time  produces  on 
men  and  manners  than  this  fkct,  that 
previous  to  llie  year  1694  there  seems 
to  have  been  no  punch  in  Glasgow. 
In  the  short  period,  therefore,  of  12S 
years,  has  the  art  of  punch-making  ar« 
rived  at  perfection.  Theophilus  and 
Arnoldtts  give  us  no  sketches  of  the 
good  fellows  they  met  with  m  GU»* 
gow,  whidi  had  now  been  invaluable. 
With  what  tender  mehmchol^  would 
we  have  now  read  of  the  trotting  and 
mggery  of  those  days!  There  was  no 
IWine,  to  be  sure,  then ;  but  in  spite 
of  that  want,  true  wit  must  ever  have 
ahone  and  sparlded  in  this  city.  It  no 
doubt  had  then,  as  now,  did  we  but 
know  his  name,  "  its  valiant  punster, 
and  its  stately  scribe."  The  foun- 
dation of  the  G^  College  might 
not  have  been  laid,  but  the  spirit 
breathed  that  has  since  animated  the 
bosoms  of  its  most  celebrated  profes- 
Mtin.  What  though  the  Dirty  Shirt  was 
kiot?— what  though  the  "What  ye 
please"  "  slept  in  concreated  dust  ?"— 
what  though  the  "Banditti"  were 
yet  shapeless  embryos  in  the  womb  of 
time?  Yet  all  those  noble  Institutions 
had,  no  doubt,  their  prototypes  in 
hoar  antiquity,  though  now  nameless 
«nd  forgotten  for  ever  more.  It  is  far 
joitermae  now.  Never  shall  the  soft 
sound  of  "  Whatyenlease"dieon  the 
«ar,  "a faint  unheeded  sound"— the 
"Banditti"  shall,  through  future  ages, 
with  pleasing  dread,  affright  the  world 
— never  shaU  the  hand  of  oblivion  be 
fiufiered  to  wash  the  Dirty  Shirt  I  no— 
never. 

But  we  must  return  from  this  ani- 
mated digression  to  our  worthy  fHends 
ftom  England,  who  are  just  setting 
off,  upwards  of  a  hundred  years  ago, 
for  Dumbarton  Castle,  which  they 
thus  describe. — 

••  Th.  What  lofty  domineering  towers 
are  those  that  stonn  the  tar,  and  stand  a 
tiptoe  (to  my  thinking)  upon  two  stately  ele- 
vated pondrous  rocla,  that  shade  the  valley 
with  their  prodigious  growth,  even  to  amaze- 
ment? because  to  msplay  such  adequate 
and  exact  proportion,  witn  such  equality  in 
their  montUKnu  pyramids,  as  if  nature  had 
stretched  them  into  parallel  lines,  with  most 
accurate  poise  to  amuze  the  most  curious 
and  critical  observer ;  though  with  ex^- 
site  penmeccives  he  double  an  observation, 
yet  sbalt  he  never  trace  a  dispropoition  in 
those  uniform  piermonts^ 


«  Au  ThJBse  are  those  natinsl,  and  not 
artificial  pyramids,  that  have  stood*  £Br 
ought  I  know,  since  the  beginnings  of  tiaaei 
nor  are  they  shdtred  under  any  di^gutse; 
for  nature  her  self  drest  up  this  elstoate 
precipice,  without  art  or  eng;ine,  or  any 
other  manual,  till  arriving  at  this  period  « 
beauty  and  perfection ;  and  because^  having 
kws  and  limits  of  her  own,  destinated  by 
the  prerogative  royal  of  Heaven,  Ae  heaped 
up  tnese  massy  inaccessible  p3rramid8,  to  in- 
validate art,  and  all  its  admunen,  since  so 
equafiy  to  shape  a  mountain,  and  to  Ansa 
it  into  80  great  and  such  exact  proportioBs. 
**  7A.Then  it's  no  fioicy  I  peneive» 
when  in  the  midit  of  those  lof^  and  efevsted 
towers,  a  palace  presents  it  self  unto  ua«  im* 
mured  with  rocks,  and  a  craggy  front  that 
widh  a  haughty  brow  contemns  the  invader. 
And  where  below,  at  those  notty  descents^ 
Neptune  careers  on  brinish  billows,  aim*d 
witti  TriUmt  in  corslets  of  green,  that 
threatens  to  invade  this  imprep;nable  rockf 
and  shake  the  foundations,  which,  if  he  do» 
he  procures  an  earthquake. 

"  Ar.  This  is  the  rock,  and  that  which 
you  see  elevated  in  the  air,  and  inaoculated 
to  it,  is  an  artificial  £i1mdc,  invdop'd,  as  you 
now  observe,  in  the  venr  breast  of  this  pro* 
digious  mountain,  whidi  briefly,  yctwdl 
cnou^,  your  observation  directs  to,  bodi  as 
to  the  form,  situation,  and  strenatfa.  Mot^ 
over,  it's  a  garison,  and  hmt  in  iinB  AU 
Wmw,  where  fonnedy  our  ftiend  FeeHcme 
dwell;, who  of  bite,  upon  preftrmcnt,  is 
transplanted  intolrekmdf  however  ^firfflb 
will  bid  us  welcome ;  and,  if  I  mistake  not, 
he  advances  to  meet  os;  look  wishly  for- 
ward, and  youl  see  hhn  trace  those  de* 
lig^tftd  fid^  firam  the  ports  of  ilamitafiOM.'' 
We  unwillingly  pass  over  the  de- 
scription of  Loch  Lomond,  and  the 
surrounding  country,  and  accompany 
our  friends  to  Stirling. — 

•*  Ar.  So  let  us  pass  on  with  our  travel- 
ling design  (by  the  house  of  Cardrus)  io  the 
ports  o{  Sterling,  where  stands  a  beautifid 
and  imbellished  castle,  elevated  on  the  pre- 
cipice of  an  impregnable  rock,  that  com- 
mands the  vallies  (as  well  as  the  town)  and 
all  those  habitable  parts  about  it;  there  are 
the  turrets  that  pesent  before  us,  let  us  tn* 
ter  her  ports,  l>oth  strong  and  ^adous, 
whose  incirding  arms  surround  a  oty  (but 
not  a  great  one)  that's  built  all  with  stone, 
so  is  her  castle,  and  situated  dose  by  the 
river  Firth,  as  above  explain'd,  upon  lofty, 
craggy,  and  mountanous  rocks,  almoetin- 
accessable.  More  southward  yet  the  ^  dty 
spreads  it  sdf  into  many  sweet  situations, 
that  invigorate  the  inhabitants,  and  accom- 
modate me  low-hmd  merchant  rather  than 
the  mariner  with  profitable  returns  from  the 
hills,  by  the  Highbinder.  The  Firth  runs 
here  that  washetE  and  melts  the  foundations 
of  the  Qtj,  but  relieves  the  country  wimhcr 
plenty  of  salmon ;  where  the  buigo-mastos 
(as  in  many  other  parts  of  Scc^Jam^  ait 
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oompdl'd  to  i«iiiftio»  «&  Midttit  sttiute, 
that  commaiids  all  mMteis  and  olhe>i,  not 
to  force  nor  oompd  any  aervant*  «  an  ap- 
prentice, to  feed  upon  wdmon  more  than 
tfazioea  week. 

*•  Th.  U  there  eodi  a  kw  in  force 
now? 

•«  Ar»  Y08  gore,  for  ocuht  I  know  it  re- 
mains to  this  day :  and  the  reason  of  it  is, 
as  I  conoeiTe,  fiom  the  plenty  of  nlmon  in 
these  northern  pvts,  mat  should  the  in« 
habitants  didhr  feed  upon  them,  they  would 
inevitably  endanger  their  health,  if  not  their 
fires,  by  surfeiting;  fbr  the  abundance  of  sal- 
mon hereabouts  in  these  parts  is  hardly  to  be 
oedited.  And  the  reader  I  fency  will  be 
of  my  perpwasion,  when  he  comes  to  consi- 
der that  the  price  of  a  salmon  formerly  ex- 
(5Qeded  the  value  of  siirocnce  sterling, 
which  I  suppose  no  Bn^ish  man  wiU 
|ftndg,  nor  think  it  unreasonable  to  give 
at  any  time;  so  that  the  danger,  in  mr 
opinion,  fies  most  in  the  diet :  fbr  as  sal- 
mon is  a  fish  very  apt  to  surfeit,  more  espe- 
cially fresh  salmon,  when  only  bofled; 
whioi  if  too  frequendy  fed  on,  relaxes  the 
bdly,  and  makes  the  passages  so  slippav, 
diatthe  retentive  faeolties  become  oebili- 
tated ;  so  safFers  the  body  to  be  hunied  in- 
to a  flux,  and  sometimes  into  a  fever,  at 
pernicious  as  death.  Whidi  is  much  better 
prevented  by  abstinency,  than  to  stand 
the  test  of  uncorrected  physldL* 

From  Stirling  they  proceed  by  a 
route  wliich  we  ha^e  in  vain  endea- 
TOQied  to  follow  to  Forfar.  For  nearly 
40  pages^  angling  is  the  sole  order  of 
the  day,  and  the  only  truly  yaluable 
remark  or  reflection  that  we  meet  with 
sa  the  fbUowing<— but  it  indeed  is  be- 
yond all  price. 

«<  Now  that  witches  inhabit  near  tiiis 
Lough  of  Pitloil,  I  am  of  opinion,  provided 
there  be  any.  But  whether  there  be,  or  be 
not,  such  mortal  demons,  I  suspend  my 
judgment" 

From  Forfar  they  proceed  by  Brechin 
to  Invemeaa,  and  we  suspect  that 
Theophilua  and  Amoldus  were  occa- 
akmauy  fuddled— fbr  the  points  of  the 
eompass  seem  to  them  points  of  no 
importance^  and  the  rising  and  the 
setting  of  the  sun  trifles  not  worth 
atten&ig  to.  Indeed  we  recollect  no 
traveller  through  Scotland  who  dis- 
plays such  a  magnanimous  contempt 
of  geography,  but  Peter  Bell  the 
Potter,  of  whom  Mr  Wordsworth  says, 

•*  At  Doncaster,  and  York,  and  Leeds, 
And  mernr  Carlisle,  had  he  been. 
And  all  along  the  Lowhmds  fair. 
All  through  the  bonny  shire  of  Ayry 
And  far  as  Aberdeen, 

And  he  had  been  at /fRwrwJt ; 
And  Peter,  by  the  momitain»riili 


Had  duifisd  his  round  with  liiiM«idlaiBeB» 
And  he  had  lain  beside  his  aswa 
On  lolty  Cheviot  Hills.*' 

Here  the  reader  will  not  ikil  to  ad- 
mire Peter's  progress.  From  Carlisle 
he  first  of  all  walks  through  all  the^ 
Lowlands  of  Scotland— he  next  ▼isita 
Ayrshire,  which,  we  presume,  not  hav- 
ing been  met  with  in  the  Lowlands, 
is  in  the  Hiriilands— fiora  Ayr  he 
walks,  probably  before  breakj^t,  to 
Aberdeen,  and  firom  Aberdeen  we  sup* 
pose  he  found  it  a  good  day's  journey  ta 
the  nearest  point  of  the  Cheviot  Hills. 
This  we  conceive  to  be,  on  the  whole, 
a  much  more  judicious  route  than  that 
pursued  either  by  Miss  Spenoe  or  the 


Theophilos  and  Anoldus  are  greatly 
pnaaled  with  almost  every  thing  they* 
meet  with  in  the  north.  Above  au, 
the  county  of  Ross  is  quite  inexpli- 
cable. 

*'  Ar,  Where  the  inhabitants  will  flatter 
you  with  an  absurd  opinion  (an  old  tradi^ 
tion  received  from  their  ancestors)  that  the 
earth  in  Host  hath  an  antipathy  ^ii.in«t  rata 
as  the  Irish  oak  has  against  the  spiders 
and  this  curiosity,  if  you  please  to  examine, 
you  may,  for  the  natives  do ;  but  had  th^ 
asserted  there  were  no  mice  in  Bottt  every 
tongue  had  contradicted  them.  Now  mii4 
ana  rats  are  cousin-germain,  every  body 
knows  that  knows  any  thing,  and  for  the 
most  part  keep  house  together :  but  what 
difierence  has  hapned  amongst  them  heit, 
as  to  make  such  a  feud  in  this  country  of 
ilOM,  that  the  rats  in  Ron  should  relinquiih 
their  country,  and  give  possesnon  whoUy  to 
the  mice;  this  is  a  mystery  that  I  un» 
derMand  not 

^  '**  Besides  this  fbnd  opuuon  of  the  na- 
tives  hereabouts,  some  others  more  remote 
(as  ignorant  as  themselves)  transport  the 
earth  of  Rott  into  most  parts  of  ScoUandt 
perswading  themselves,  that  if  they  do  but 
sprinkle  it  in  the  fields,  fens,  moors,  moua* 
tains,  morish  or  boggy  grounds,  (aU  is  oie 
as  to  that)  for  it  alters  not  the  property,  nor 
does  it  dimmish  the  quality,  nor  impair  the 
rirtue,  but  that  still  it  retains  a  certain  an- 
tipathy against  that  enormous  vermin  the 
rat,  nay,  the  very  scent  on*t  shall  force 
him  to  become  an  exile.  This  odd  kind  of 
creed  they  had  when  I  was  resident  amongst 
them ;  yet  to  the  best  of  my  observation,  I 
never  saw  a  rat ;  nor  do  I  remember  of  any 
one  that  was  with  me  ever  did:  but  fbr 
mice,  I  declare,  so  great  is  their  plenty, 
that  were  they  a  commodity  ScoUandrxoffxt 
boast  on*L  And  that  they  have  owk  wi^ 
homs,  some  fitvour  the  report,  yet  are  they 
not  boms,  but  as  like  horns  as  any  thing  that 
are  not  horns ;  nor  is  it  any  otoer  than  «. 
sort  of  feathers,  that*8  dang'd  and  twisted 
so  naturally  together,  that  represents  tlie 
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idiom  or  iana  of  •  horn,  if  when  to  observe 
them  at  •  reasonable  distance,  which  seem- 
in^y  beautifies  the  ivy-bush,  as  horns 
awm  the  bead  of  a  buffido. 

They  also  ^isit  Caithness^  ''  in  an 
angle  of  which  lives  John-o'-6roat, 
upon  an  isthmus  of  land  that  fitoeth 
the  pleasant  isles  of  Orkney."  In  the 
country  of  Stranavar  "  a  rude  8ort«  of 
inhabitants  dweU,  (ahnostasbarbajroua 
as  cannibals);,  who,  when  they  kill  a 
beast,  boil  nim  in  his  hide,  make  a 
caldron  of  his  skin,  browis  of  his  bowels, 
drink  of  his  blood,  and  bread  and  meat 
of  his  carcase.  Since  few  or  any  of 
them  hitherto  have  as  yet  understood 
any  better  rules  or  methods  of  eating^" 
This  kind  of  fare  does  not  suit  their 
English  stomachs,  so  they  bend  their 
course  southwards  to  Edinburgh  by 
Cromarty, 

<*  Ar,  Let  us  then  proceed  methodically, 
and  commence  with  the  castle  of  Cromeriy^ 
where  the  laird  Urquart  lived  in  his  life- 
time; who  had  twice  twenty  children  stand- 
ing at  once  before  him ;  but  thirty  were 
sons,  and  ten  of  them  daughters ;  and  all 
at  the  state  of  men  and  women,  yet  not  one 
natural  child  amongst  them  (as  I  was 
told).  Now  this  venerable  laird  of  Ur' 
quart  lived  to  die  utmost  limit  and  period 
of  life ;  whose  declining  age  invites  him  to 
contemplate  mortality,  and  cruciate  himself, 
by  fancying  his  cradle  his  sepulchre,  where- 
in he  was  lodgM  night  at'ter  night,  and 
hal*d  up  by  pullies  to  the  roof  of  his 
house;  approaching  as  near  as  the  roof 
would  let  him,  to  die  beautifbl  battlements 
and  suburbs  of  heaven. 

««  Th.  Was  not  this  that  Urquart  whose 
eldest  son  writ  a  treatise  in  honour  of  his 
pedigree;  wherein  he  describes  his  geneal- 
ogy from  Adam  9 

**  Ar,  It  is  the  very  same,  for  he  traced 
his  descent  from  the  garden  of  Eden. 

<•  Th.  Why  then  was  his  book  doomM 
to  bestuff*d  with  nothing  but  fantastical 
fkbidous  fictions? 

**  Ar,  Because  his  country-men  thought 
it  too  ambiguous  for  any  man  to  tzace  his 
pedigree  from  paradise. 

"  m.  Was  that  all  ?  had  they  no  and- 
quaries  amongst  them  ? 

The  next  town  is  said  to  be  Forres, 
"  famous  for  nothing  except  that  in« 
&mous  vermin  the  rat,  because  so  nu- 
merous in  those  northern  parts,  that  a 
cat  can  scarcely  get  a  living  among 
them." 

Of  Elgin  it  is  said— 

<■  Th,  Elgin  was  once  a  beauty,  nor  is  it 
now  an  artificial  deformity ;  yet  such  is  the 
unoonstancy  of  men  ana  times,  that  this 
fiibrick  is  defaced,  and  prdacy  thrown 
down :  methinks  I  could  almoet  U^mi  her 
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ndns ;  these  maigSaal  notes  on  the  fvontiB. 
piece  of  Elgin  intitle  her  cathedral  a  noiw 
them  beauty. 

They  sup  at  Straboggy-^ 

*'  7^  How  vainly  do  we  flatter  our  selves 
that  in  these  solitary  fields,  immur*d  with 
mountains  and  beseig*d  with  bogs^  what 
heath  and  haddir  are  the  hei^t  of  our 
horses,  there  to  expect  moor-fbiii  and  man- 
chet  inseparable  companions  ?  No  no,  let  a 
dish  of  sewins  serve  us  for  supper,  rather 
than  dream  of  a  delicious  regalia  ,*  and  izu 
stead  of  an  olio,  a  broilM  haddock ;  or  it 
may  be  a  Scotch  coUop  if  we  can  gei  tt. 
But  rie  welcome  any  ihing  that  comes 
seasonably  to  thaw  the  icicles  that  flatten, 
the  edg  of  my  appetite ;  so  that  now  if 
only  to  find  the  people  courteous,  tho 
not  over-curious,  azid  their  pantries  provid- 
ed with  meat,  tho  themselves  be  desti- 
tute  of  manners,  it  matters  not.  We  aro 
capable  enough  to  <liaHng»iQi^  "nidfinifo 
fh>m  ale-houses,  and  change-houses  £rom  a 
royal-exchange.  What  matters  it  then  for 
cooks,  where  every  man  may  dress  his  own 
commons?  and  let  the  provision  of  this 
day's  exercise  (if  trout  and  plover  be  food 
fit  for  travellers)  be  my  care,  and  lie  su- 
pervise the  roast,  whilst  you  rest  your  aeU^ 
and  send  you  summons  upon  the  first  aa- 
yonr  scent. 

Having  had,  it  would  appear,  little 
better  than  '' custocks  at  Straboggy," 
they  press  forward  to  try  the  ''  cauld 
kail  of  Aberdeen."— 

<*  Th.  Is  this  that  Aberdeen  so  genemlly 
discoursed  by  the  Scots  for  civility  ? 

*■  Ar,  Yes,  and  humanity  too,  fbr  it  is 
the  far  agon  of  Scotland. 

*'  Th,  Why  do  you  not  can  it  by  tfis 
name  of  a  city  ? 

Ar,  It  matters  not  much  for  that,  since 
the  general  vogue  of  a  town  serves  as  wdls 
however,  it*s  a  corporation,  and  that's 
enough ;  and  Tm  convinc'd  it  stands  in  a 
cultivated  country,  that  never  knew  the 
force  of  sterrility ;  whose  banks  are  bathed 
with  the  glittering  streams  of  Dee,  and  her 
walls  shaded  with  ferdle  com  fields,  pro- 
mulgates plenty;  for  Heaven,  by  the  law  of 
generosity,  certainly  has  blessvi  hers  fbr. 
here  the  sun  so  moderates  the  cold  in  whi- 
ter, that  it  seldom  or  rarely  fxseaes  her 
sands;  whose  increase  is  multiplied  ham, 
the  generous  breasts  of  the  ocean.  And 
from  whence  both  mariner  and  merchant 
accumulate  treasure,  because  to  drag  it 
forth  from  the  solid  deeps  of  the  sea ;  when 
at  other  times  they  import  their  goods  into 
the  Hi^dandt,  as  they  export  commodities 
into  renuite  coimtries. 

**  7A.  But  die  harbour,  I  fancy,  that*8 
somewhat  too  strait;  and  the  entrance,  as  I 
conceive,  much  too  narrow ;  however  it*s 
examined  secure  enough. 

"  Ar,  Peradventure  it  is;  yet  these 
rocks  at  the  entrance  terrify  the  pilots  as 
her  harbour^  vhen  cntrcd,  sxhilantss  the 
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ptLWungiX  Ktfw  the  MUmp  of  thii  city 
aie  ftamed  with  stone  and  tunber;  fteiog 
the  miitazKi  ftontiiig  this  pleasant  hazbour: 
the  streets  also  are  huge  ud  spadous,  and 
the  wsJls  fstrengthned  with  towers  and 
hnttrssses  of  stone,  so  that  nothing,  in  my 
•pinion,  remains  defective  to  compM  them 
happy ;  for  if  not  to  waste  by  an  oreiplns, 
they  can  nerer  pine  away  by  a  want. 

••  7%.  I  fiincy  this  place  situate  in  a  plea- 
lant  part  of  a  country ;  and  so  was  that 
tdique  of  antiquity  we  but  newlv  past  by, 
when  approaching  the  suburbs  or  this  flour- 
ishinga^. 

«•  At,  You  do  wdl  to  remind  me,  for  I 
had  ahnost  forgot  it ;  that  was  old  Aber^ 
deem :  things  that  grow  ancient,  grow  Out 
of  foshion ;  howeyer  it  is  the  mother  dty 
of  new  Aberdeen,  and  a  uniTersity  to  boot, 
whcfem  stands  an  old  weather-beaten  ca- 
diedtal,  that  looks  like  the  times,  some- 
what iiTegohur:  but  of  that  I  hate  little  to 
My,  anoe  others  before  me  thousht  requi- 
site to  erect  such  public  pbces  for  private 
devotion,  when  this  present  generation  con- 
form theioudves,  by  contracting  their  con- 
gregations to  lesser  now. 

**  Th,  Is  this  old  Aberdeen  an  old  um- 
venity  f  Why  then  a  sophister  may  pick 
«p  as  much  ethicks  and  pditicks  as.  will 
eerve  him  to  stuff  out  a  pair  of  lawn  sleevesL 
Cathedrals  in  some  countries  influence  the 
inhabitants,  as  planets  you  know  have  go- 
Teniment  over  the  vital  parts. 

**  Ar,  You  must  have  a  slash  at  the 

rB  I  perceive;  but  what  think  you  of 
church  in  new  Aberdeen,  (that^s  no 
cathedral)  where  the  magistrates  sit  under 
tiie  sofveraign^  of  the  mace,  and  every 
merdiant  in  his  peculiar  pew ;  where  every 
iodety  of  medumidcs  have  their  particular 
scats,  distinguished  by  escutdieons,  suta- 
ble  to  thdr  profession;  so  Aat  confusion 
•ddom  or  nudy  happens  amongst  them, 
in  quandling  for  puces ;  where  straoaers 
are  unsoi^tected  for  mformers  and  intru^^rs, 
and  the  avifity  of  the  people  such,  that  no 
man  is  left  destitute  of  a  seat  to  nt  on,  but 
every  one  entertained  answerable  to  his 
qoaUtr? 

**  7%.  This  is  something  like ;  for  it  for 
exceeds  the  custom  of  Engfamd,  where  a 
man  may  stand  m  some  lurches  till  his 
foet  are  surbcat,  yet  nobody  proffer  him  » 
remove,  or  a  stool  to  nt  on. 

**Ar,  But  this  is  not  an  ndther;  for 
hcre^  you  shall  have  such  method  in  their 
musidc,  and  such  order  and  decorum  of  song 
devotion  in  the  chuidi,  as  you  will  admire 
to  hev ,  though  not  rmilated  b^  a  cantor 
or  quirister,  but  only  by  an  insmid  paro- 
diial  derk  that  never  attempts  nuther  in 
the  mathematicks  of  musick,  than  to  oom- 
pleat  the  parishioners  to  sing  a  psahn  in 
tunc" 

But  we  find  that  our  extracts  are 
running  to  too  groat  i^  length,  and 
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rige? 
my  I 


dierefore  we  take  a  hop-step-and-jnmp 
ftom  Aberdeen  to  Bnmtidland,  by  the 
way  of  Dundee^  St  Andrews,  and 
Kirkcaldy.—  , 

Th,  Is  this  the  vessd  destgn'd  for  our. 
kge?  I  fancy  the  waves  bc^  to  work, 

my  belly  I'm  sure  begins  to  wamblob 
See  how  the  wrack  of  douds  thicken  the  air, 
and  the  unlimited  winds  rsnd  the  dqr*  Who 
can  jiadg  the  result  of  these  surly  begin- 
ningB,  or  hope  a  good  issue  in  the  cond«* 
sion?  Theverybody  of  the  sea  divides,  and 
opens  like  a  sepuldire  to  swallow  up  the 
rocks,  in  whose  concealments  lie  the  tenoia 
of  death.  The  deeps  to  my  fancyare  bioko 
up;  for  my  nauseadn^  stomach  ebbs  and 
flows  with  as  strong  imtatioos  as  the  ebuU- 
turns  of  the  ocean. 

**  Ar.  Those  tides,  I  confess,  must  run 
violently  swift,  that  are  hunricd  along  by 
such  ftirioos  agitations;  but  fov  two  tides  to 
meet  in  one  sea  together,  one  would  think 
them  enough  to  mlake  an  inundation.  Yet 
bow  soon  mese  lofty  winds  are  supprest  fa« 
a  calm,  and  evenr  mortal  preserv*d  to  a  mi^ 
rade.  So  that  the  results  of  this  impetuoua 
storm,  proves  only  a  fresh  and  flourishing 
gale,  occasioned  by  the  conflict  of  winds  and 
water ;  whidi  foiceth  the  sea  in  some  mea- 
sure to  be  sick,  and  compds  her  to  vomitf 
as  now  she  does  those  nauseous  ejectments, 
which  for  ought  I  know  constrains  your  sto« 
mach  to  lower  and  strike  sail ;  so  keep  timo 
it  ma)r be  with  the  trniidating  ocean;  whose 
irritanons,  quickened  by  the  universal  mo- 
tion, measure  pioportion  with  the  rest  of>the 
creation.  So  that  this  kind  of  j^ysick,  if  I 
calmlate  right,  may  protraot  vour  tamper- 
ing with  physicians  in  the  falL^' 

We  condude  with  the  description 
of  Leith  and  Edinburgh.-^ 

7%  Only  giveus  a  description  of  the  situa- 
tions of  Lde/i. 

Ar,  Leith  stands,  as  you  see,  situated  on 
a  levd  surrounded  by  sea  on  the  north- 
east ;  and  guarded  on  the  south  with  Neab 
Craigs,  and  ArthurU  Seat«  that  hangs  over 
Edinburgh,  But  the  fabricks  of  Leith  tat 
built  with  stone,  hovering  over  the  pier,  and 
fronting  the  ocean,  almost  drownM  under 
water;  and  that  which  is  worse,  if  worn 
Can  be,  those  xuuiseating  scents  snckt  greedi- 
ly from  the  sea,  bring  arguments  of  Ssease, 
and  sometimes  summons  for  death.  On 
the  other  hand,  Scotkmd  cannot  present 
vou  with  a  more  pleasant  port ;  for  here  the 
houses  and  structures  are  larse  and  loftv, 
and  the  pier  like  *a  gnomen  directs  to  me 
tolbooth.  Here  also  stands  a  substantial 
cawsey  that  leads  to  the  bridg,  that  brings 
you  to  a  dtadd  that  was,  but  now  is  not, 
because  hudled  in  dust,  and  ruinous  heaps ; 
yet  not  ruin*d  by  age,  nor  torn  with  the 
scars  and  impressions  of  war;  butpolu^, 
and  not  piety,  laid  her  surface  in  the  sano. 

Th,  What  merchandise  does  she  trade  in  ? 

Ar,   For  the  most  part  she  trades  in 
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fineign  eommoditiet ;  exeept  lome  inanii^ 
ftctuies  of  thdr  own,  as  tiddng,  bedding, 
tartan,  pladding,  Scots  doth,  &c.  So  that 
LeUh  for  trade,  with  her  merchandise  for 
treasure,  excels  most,  if  not  all  the  mari- 
time ports  in  Seotkmd. 

Th.  Pray  what  other  aooommodation  hath 
■he? 

At*  She  has  fish  and  flesh  in  abundance, 
vbr.  oysters,  ooddes,  musdes,  crabs,  cnw- 
flsh,  lobsters,  sdes,  phuee,  torbet,  thorn- 
backy  ood,  keeling,  haddock,  madnd,  her- 
ling,  &e.  Then  there's  sahnoo,  trout, 
pike,  perch,  ed,  &e.  but  their  flesh  are 
bccvesi  veals,  poiks,  Teneson,  kid,  mutton, 
hunb,  ftck  And  thdr  fbwl  are  eagles,  sig- 
Hets,  hawks,  geese,  gossander,  duck  ami 
maOard*  teal,  widgeon,  cock,  pidgeon, 
heath-game,  moorfowl,  curloe,  partridg, 
pheasant,  plover  giej  and  green,  and  many 
mere  that  I  cannot  remember.  So  great  u 
theb  [denty  and  vaiie^,  that  did  not  the 
popularity  in  £<H«ft»r^  render  things  more 
diari^le  than  other  parts  more  remote  up 
the  country,  a  man  might  live  almost  with- 
out expense.  And  now  we  relinquish  the 
flourismne  norts  of  LdM,  whete  founda- 
tions are  oaily  saluted  by  the  ociean.  Ohow 
sweetly  tlie  weather  smfles,  the  horiaon 
lodn  dear,  the  sky  is  serene,  and  the  birds 
you  may  see  them  beat  the  ambient  air 
iHtfa  their  tunable  notes.  Come,  Theophi- 
htt,  let  us  mount  our  horses,  and  lift  up 
your  eyes  to  bdiold  those  lofty  imbdlish- 
ments  of  BdMmrgh, 

Th,  They  are  obvious  enough,  half  an 
eye  may  see  them. 

Ar.  Wdoome  to  these  devated  ports,  the 
prinody  court  of  famous  Edinburgh,  This 
dty  stands  upon  a  mighty  scopulous  moun- 
tain, whose  foundations  are  cemented  with 
mortar  and  stone ;  where  the  bulk  of  her 
lofty  buildings  represent  it  a  rock  at  a  rea- 
sonable distance,  fronting  the  approaching 
sun ;  whose  elevations  are  seven  or  eight 
stories  high,  mounted  aloft  in  the  ambient 
air.  But  the  length,  as  I  take  it,  exceeds 
not  one  mile,  and  uie  \»eadth  on't  measures 
little  more  than  half  r  mile ;  nor  is  there 
more  than  one  fair  street,  to  my  best  re- 
membrance. But  then  it  is  large  and  long, 
and  very  spacious,  whose  ports  are  splen- 
did, so  are  her  wdl-built  bouses  and 
Palaces,  oorreqpondiD^  very  much  to  com- 
pkat  it  their  metropolis. 

Th,  What  Fabiick  is  that  on  the  east  of 
BdkUmrghf 
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Ar.  Jfal&rood*Hoim9  the  Regal  oooit  of 

Scotland. 

Th»  But  there  is  yet  another  great  &- 
brick,  that  presents  westward. 

Ar,  That's  Edinburgh  Castle,  devated 
in  the  air,  on  an  impregnable  predpice  of 
xocky  earth,  perpendicular  in  some  parts* 
rampir*d  and  baxrocadoed  wiUi  thick  walla 
of  stone,  and  graflEs  proportionable,  to 
contribute  an  additional  strength.  So  that 
you  aro  to  consider  this  inaocesdUe  castla 
shines  from  a  natural  as  well  as  an  artifidal 
product ;  because  part  of  it  you  see  conti- 
guous with  the  rock ;  but  the  other  nart, 
because  aflbted  by  cemented  stone,  wk&ch 
inoculates  and  incorporates  them  so  fimljr 
together,  that  the  whole  mass  of  building 
is  of  such  incredible  strength,  that  it's  aU 
most  fabulous  for  any  man  to  report  it,  or 
sum  up  the  impregnable  lustre  and  beraty 
of  this  £ur  fortress,  that  defies  all  attempts, 
except  famine,  disease,  or  treachery  b« 
conduct;  so  that  culverines  and  cannona 
signify  but  little,  without  bombs  and  car« 
casses.  On  the  other  hand  the  defendant* 
must  not  be  too  liberal,  lest  their  water  for- 
sake them  sooner  than  their  ammunition  ; 
so  inevitably  draw  upon  diem  the  foregoing 
consequence,  and  incommode  tliem  with  a 
thousand  inconveniences.  True  ic  is,  many 
arguments  of  art  and  artilleiy  have  been 
sent  to  examine  this  impregnate  cattle,  but 
none  were  ever  found  more  successftil  than 
hunger  and  disease,  or  Uie  gdden  apples 
of  the  Hetperidei,  Such  kind  of  ?p«gnytf 
muzde  mercenaries,  and  make  them  a  gol- 
den bridg  to  pass  over. 

••  rA.  Is  this  fair  fabiick  the  Parliament- 
House,  where  the  grandees  sit  on  ««*mi*h| 
affairs? 

Ar,  Yes,  this  is  their  palace  when  the 
Parliament  nts  to  aoeommodate  the  king- 
dom ;  whose  famous  ports  we  now  relinquish 
to  take  a  review  of  the  bars  of  ilfii«iea«r^." 

We  are  no  anglers,  wliidi  we  regret 
extremely,  so  that  we  have  not  yen- 
tared  on  the  sporting  port  of  this  tpnx. 
But  we  shall  send  Captain  Frandc'a 
book  to  our  correspondent,  Duncan 
M'Farlane  at  Aberfoyle,  who  will  pro- 
bably return  his  remarln  on  it  for  our 
next  Number.  We  therefore  say  to 
our  readers,  in  the  words  of  Tneo- 
philus,  '^  farewell,  for  it's  almost  sun* 
set." 
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MABEFPA.* 


Ip  Lord  Byron  be  capable  of  receiv- 
ing any  pleasure  from  the  intereit  hia 
oontemporariefi  and  countrymen  take 
in  him  and  his  muae,  the  eaffemesa 
of  the  reception  which  this  little  tale 
has  met  witn  must  afibrd  abundantly 
such  gratification.  In  truth  the  pub!- 
lie  admiration  for  this  remarkable  man 
has  been  carried  to  such  an  extreme^ 
that  to  suspect  the  possibility  of  a  &i- 
lure  in  any  thing  he  attempts^  is  a  thing 
altogether  out  of  the  question.  Of  our 
other  great  authors  even  the  greatest 
axe  not  exempted  from  the  workings 
of  the  common-place  critical  mania  so 
entirely  as  Lord  Byron  is.  We  doubt 
very  much  whether  there  ever  was  any 
popularity  so  extensive  as  his,  and  at 
the  same  time  founded  on  such  deep 
principles,  in  the  whole  history  of  Eng- 
lish poets. 

Maaeppa  is  a  very  fine  and  spirited 
sketch  of  a  very  noblestory,  and  is  every 
way  worthy  of  its  author.  The  story 
is  a  wdl  known  one — namely,  that  of 
the  young  Pole  who  being  bound  naked 
on  the  back  of  a  wild  horse  on  account 
of  an  intrigue  with  the  lady  of  a  certain 
great  Noble  <^  his  country,  was  car- 
ried by  his  steed  into  the  heart  of  the 
Ukraine,  and  being  there  picked  up  by 
some  Cossacks  in  a  state  apparently  <» 
utter  hopelessness  and  exhaustion,  re* 
covered — and  lived  to  be  long  after 
the  prince  and  leader  of  the  nation 
among  whom  he  had  arrived  in  this 
extraordinary  method. 

Lord  Bvron  has  represented  the 
strange  ana  wild  incidents  of  this  ad- 
venture, as  being  related  in  a  half  se- 
rious half  sportive  way  by  Maxeppa 
himself  to  no  less  a  person  tnan  Charles 
XXL  of  Sweden,  in  some  of  whose 
last  campaigns  Uie  Covack  Hetman 
took  a  distii^iiiisked  part.  He  tells  it 
during  the  desolate  bxvouadc  of  Charles 
and  the  few  friends  who  fled  with  him 
towards  Turkey  after  the  bloody  over- 
throw of  Pultowa.  There  is  not  a  little 
of  beauty  and  gracefulness  in  this  way 
of  setting  the  picture — the  age  of  Ma^* 
zq>nar-the  calm  practised  indifference 
witn  which  he  now  submits  to  the  worst 
of  fi>rtune's  deeds — theheroic  unthink- 
ing coldness  of  the  royal  madman  to 
whom  he  speaks — ^the  dreary  and  pe- 
rilous accompaniments  of  the  scene 
around  the  qpeaker  and  the  audience- 
all  contribute  to  throw  a  very  striking 


charm  both  of  preparation  and  of  con* 
trast  over  the  wild  story  of  the  Het- 
man. Nothing  can  be  more  beantifiil 
in  like  manner  than  the  account  of  the 
love — the  guilty  love-*-the  fi^ts  of 
which  had  been  so  miraculous.  The 
Polish  lady  is  indeed  a  glorious  creap- 
ture. 

*•  She  had  the  Asatic  eye* 
Such  as  mir  Turkish  tieighbouriiood 
Hath  mingled  with  our  Polidi  blood. 

Dark  ai  above  as  is  the  sky ; 
But  through  it  stole  a  tender  light. 
Like  the  first  moon-rise  at  midnieht« 
Lta^t  dark,  and  swimming  is  the  sttesm* 
Which  seemed  to  melt  to  its  own  beam."* 

.  Mazeppa  and  she  fell  in  love  with 
each  other  at  a  ball,  and  mutual  con^ 
fessions  escape  them  at  a  card-party. 
He  visits  her  by  night  at  her  LordTa 
caatle,  and,  says  he, — 

— — ••  The  hour 
In  which  I  sought  that  lady^s  bower. 
Was  fiery  Expectation's  dowcfr  ■■       ■" 

But  some  of  the  menials  surprise 
and  betray  them,  and  the  stem  insults 
ed  husband  orders  Maxeppa  to  be  im- 
mediately botmd  to  the  horse  ■  of  the 
lady'a  fate  we  hear  nothing. 
»  •  Bziiig  forth  the  hotsel'—tfae  hone  im 
brouffht ; 
In  truth,  he  was  a  noble  steed, 
A  Tartar  of  the  Ukraine  breed. 
Who  looked  as  though  die  speed  of  thought 
Were  in  his  limbs ;  but  he  was  wild. 
Wild  as  the  wild  deer,  and  untaught. 
With  spur  and  bridle  undefiled — 

'Twas  but  a  day  he  had  been  caught; 
And  snorting,  with  erected  mane. 
And  itruffghng  fiercely,  but  in  vain. 
In  the  fiul  foam  of  wnth  and  dread 
To  me  the  desert-bom  was  led  s 
They  bound  me  on,  that  menial  throng. 
Upon  his  back  with  many  a  thoug ; 
Then  loosed  him  with  a  sudden  larii. 
Away  2— «way !— and  on  we  dash  !— 
ToRcnts  less  rapid  and  less  rash. 
Awayi^^way!-»My  breath  was  gone-* 
I  saw  not  where  he  hurried  on : 
'Twas  scarcely  yet  the  bredc  of  day, 
And  on  he  foam'd-.4iwav !— .away  I 
The  last  of  human  sounds  which  ross^ 
As  I  was  darted  from  my  foes. 
Was  the  wild  shout  of  savage  lai^ter. 
Which  on  the  wind  came  roaring  after 
A  moment  from  that  rabble  routs 
With  sudden  wrath  I  wrench'd  my  heid. 
And  snapp'd  the  cord,  which  to  the  mane 
Had  bound  my  neck  in  lieu  of  lein. 
And,  writhing  half  my  fomi  about, 
Howl'd  back  mycuxse ;  but  'midst  the^trcad^ 
The  thunder  of  my  oouiser's  ipeed, 
Peschance  they  did  not  hear  nor  head: 
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It  vaae$  me— fiir  I  wmld  fian 
Have  paid  didr  Insult  back  agun. 
'  Ipaid  it  well  in  after  daTB : 
There  it  not  of  that  castle  sate. 
Its  dzawbridge  and  poitcalus*  wdg^t. 
Stone,  bar,  moat,  bndge,  or  barrier  lefti 
Nor  of  its  fields  a  blade  of  glass. 

Save  what  grows  on  a  riclge  of  wall. 

Where  stood  the  heaxth«etone  of  the  hall ; 
And  many  atime  ye  there  might  pass. 
Nor  dream  that  e*er  that  fortress  was : 
I  saw  its  tnnets  m  a  blaze. 
Their  crackling  battlements  all  deft, 

And  the  hot  lead  pow  down  like  niin. 
From  off  the  soorch*d  and  blackening  roof. 
Whose  thickness  was  not  vengeance  proof. 

They  little  thought  that  day  of  pain. 
When  Uunch*d,  as  on  the  lightning's  flash, 
They  bade  me  to  destruction  dash. 

That  one  day  I  should  come  again,    . 
With  twice  five  thousand  horse,  to  thank 
.    The  count  for  his  uncourteous  ride. 
They  pUyM  me  then  a  bitter  prank. 

When,  with  the  wild  horse  for  mv  guide. 
They  bound  me  to  his  foaming  flank: 
At  length  I  nlay'd  them  one  as  frank— 
For  time  at  last  sets  all  things  even— 

And  if  we  do  but  watch  the  hour. 

There  never  yet  was  human  power 
Whioh  could  evade,  if  unforsiven, 
The  patient  search  and  vigil  long 
Of  him  who  treasures  up  a  wrong. 

As  the  Hetman  proceeds,  it  strikes 
us  there  is  a  much  closer  resemblance 
to  the  fiery  flow  of  Walter  Scott's  chi- 
valroas  narrative,  than  in  any  of  Lord 
Byron's  ft>rmer  pieces.  Nothing  can 
be  grander  than  the  sweqi  and  torrent 
of  uie  horse's  speed,  and  the  slow  un- 
wearied inflexible  pursuit  of  the  wolves 

winding  close  behind  him. 
Away,  Away,  my  steed  and  I, 
Upon  the  innions  of  the  wind. 
All  human  dwellings  left  behind ; 
We  sped  like  meteors  through  the  sky. 
We  rustled  through  the  leaves  like  wmd. 
Left  ^shrubs,  and  trees,  and  wolves  behind ; 
By  night  I  heard  them  on  the  track. 
Their  troop  came  hard  upon  our  back. 
With  their  bng  gallop,  which  can  tire 
The  hounds  deep  hate,  and  hunter's  fire : 
Where'er  we  flew  they  followed  on. 
Nor  left  OS  with  the  moraing  sun ; 
Bdiind  I  saw  them  scaroc  a  rood. 
At  day-break  winding  through  the  wood. 
And  mrouph  the  night  had  heard  their  feet 
Their  stealmg  rustling  step  repeat 
Oh !  how  I  wiui'd  for  spear  or  sword, 
At  least  to  die  amidst  the  horde, 
And  perish— if  it  must  be  sc^- 
At  bay,  destroying  many  a  foe. 
When  first  my  eouTser^s  raoe  begun, 
I  widiM  the  gaol  already  won ; 
Bat  now  I  d<mbted  strength  and  speed. 
Vain  doubt!  his  swift  and  savage  breed 
Had  nerved  him  like  the  mountain-roe ; 
Nor  faster  (alls  the  blinding  snow 
Which  whabns  the  peasant  near  tbe  door 
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Whose  thicshold  he  shall  cross  no  mon, 
Bewilder'd  with  the  dazzlinff  blast. 
Than  through  the  forest-pa£s  he  past— 
Untir'd,  untamed,  and  worse  than  wild ; 
An  furious  as  a  favour'd  child 
BalkMof  its  wish  or  fiercer  still ;— 

A  woman  piqued— who  has  her  wiD. 

«        •        •        •        • 

The  earth  gave  way,  the  skies  roU*d  iOBiid« 
I  seemM  to  sink  up<m  the  ground ; 
But  err'd  for  I  was  fastly  bound. 
My  heart  turn'd  sick,  my  bndn  grew  sore. 
And  tfarobb'd  a  while,  then  beat  no  more : 
The  skies  spun  like  a  migh^  whed ; 
I  saw  the  trees  like  dnmloras  red. 
And  a  slight  flash  sprans  o'er  my  eyes. 
Which  saw  no  farther:  he  who  dies 
Can  die  no  more  than  then  I  died. 
O'ertortured  by  that  ghasdy  ride, 
I  felt  the  blackness  come  and  go. 

And  strove  to  wake ;  but  could  not  make 
Mv  senses  dimb  up  fiom  below : 
I  felt  as  on  a  plank  at  sea. 
When  all  the  waves  that  dash  o'er  thee. 
At  the  same  time  upheave  and  whelm. 
And  hurl  thee  towards  a  deMrt  realm. 
My  undulating  life  was  as 
The  fancied  lights  that  flitting  paai 
Our  shut  eyes  m  deep  midnight,  when 
Fever  begins  upon  the  brain ; 
But  soon  it  pass'd  with  little  pun. 

But  a  oonftinon  worse  than  sodi  s 

I  own  that  I  should  deem  it  much. 
Dying,  to  fed  the  same  again ; 
And  yet  I  do  suppose  we  must 
Fed  for  more  ere  we  turn  to  dost : 
No  matter ;  I  have  bared  my  brow 
Full  in  Death's  fooe— before— and  now.    . 

The  next  is  a  wonderful  picture 
of  the  dream-like  awaking  from  this 
swoon  of  utter  weariness,  brought  about 
by  Uie  effect  of  the  waves  ghT  a  river 
into  which  Mazeppa  plunged. 
My  thoughts  came  back;  where  was  I?  Cold, 

And  numb,  and  giddy :  pulie  by  pulse 
Life  reassumed  its  lingering  hold. 
And  dirob  by  throb ;  till  grown  a  pang 

Which  for  a  moment  would  convulse. 

My  blood  reflow'd,  timngh  thick  and  chill ; 
My  car  with  uneouth  noises  rang. 

My  heart  began  onoe  more  to  thrill ; 
My  sidit  retom'd,  though  dim ;  alasl 
And  micken'd,  as  it  were,  with  ghus. 
MeUiought  the  dash  of  waves  was  ni^  ; 
*niere  was  a  gleam  too  of  the  sky, 
.Stadded  with  stars ;  it  is  no  drum  ; 
The  wild  horse  swims  the  wilder  stream ! 
The  bright  broad  river's  gushing  tide 
Sweeps,  winding  onward,  far  and  wide. 
And  we  are  half  way,  strug^g  o'er 
To  yon  unknown  aaid  silent  shore. 

The  waters  broke  my  hoUow  tranes. 
And  with  a  temporary  strength 

My  stifien'd  hmbs  were  rebaptized. 
My  couTBcr's  broad  breast  proudly  braves. 
And  dashes  off  the  ascendmg  waves 
And  onward  we  advance ! 
We  reaeh  the  sUppcry  shore  at  kngth* 

A  haveo  I  buthttia  prised. 
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Vte  di  behind  WM  dnk  and  amr* 
And  all  beAwe  was  oig^t  and  fear. 
How  many  houn  of  night  or  day 
In  those  guspended  pangs  I  lay, 
I  could  not  tell ;  I  scarcely  knew 
If  this  were  human  breath  I  drew, 
inth  g1pH7  skin,  and  dripping;  mane. 

And  redmg  fimbs,  and  leelon^  flank. 
The.  wild  steed*s  sinewy  nerves  sdU  strain 
Up  the  repelling  bank. 
We  gain  tl^e  top:  a  boundless  plain 
Spreads  through  the  shadow  of  the  night, 

And  onward,  onward,  onward,  seems 

Like  precipioet  in  our  dreams,  . 
To  stretch  beyond  the  sight ; 
And  here  and  there  a  speck  of  white, 

Or  seatter*d  spot  of  dusky  green. 
In  masses  broke  Into  the  light. 
As  rose  the  moon  upon  my  right. 

But  nought  distinctlj  seen 
In  the  dim  waste,  would  indicate 
The  omen  of  a  eottstfe  gate ; 
No  twinkling  taper  from  afar ; 
Stood  like  an  hoqntable  star; 
Not  even  an  ignis-fatuus  rose 
To  make  him  merry  with  my  woes : 

That  verr  cheat  had  cheer*d  me  then ! 
Althoi:^  detected,  welomie  still. 
Reminding  me,  through  eveiy  ill. 

Of  the  abodes  of  men." 

Then  comes  one  of  the  dreary  and 
limitless  steppes  of  the  Ukraine. 

**  Onward  we  went—but  slack  and  slow ; 

His  savage  foree  at  length  o'erspent, 
Tlie  droKming  coarser,  fiunt  and  low, 

All  le^y  foanunff  went. 
A  sickly  innnt  had  had  power 
To  guide  him  ibrward  in  that  hour ; 

But  usdess  aH  to  me. 
His  new-born  tameness  nought  avail*d. 
My  Umbo  were  bound ;  my  foree  had  fidlM, 

Fcnfaaaoe,  had  thnr  been  ftee. 
Widi  Mble  effort  stOf  I  tried 
To  send  the  bonds  so  starkly  tied— 

But  still  it  was  in  vain ; 
My  limbs  were  only  wrung  the  more. 
And  soon  the  idle  strife  gave  o*er. 

Which  but  prolonged  men  pain  : 
Up  rose  the  sun;  the  mists  were  curi'd 
Back  fiom  the  solitsry  world 
Whidi  lay  areund— behind— 4>efbre : 
What  booted  it  to  timvene  o*er 
Fbin,  fiorest,  river  ?    Man  nor  brute, 
Nor  dint  of  hoof,  nor  print  of  foot. 
Lay  in  the  wild  luxunant  soil ; 
No  dgn  of  traveU-none  of  toil ; 
The  very  air  was  mute ; 
And  not  an  insect^s  shrill  small  hom, 
Nor  matm  bird's  new  voice  was  home 
From  heib  nor  thicket    Many  a  went, 
Pantmg  as  if  his  heart  would  buxst. 
The  weary  brute  still  staggered  on ; 
And  still  we  were— ^ir  seemed— alone : 
At  length,  while  reeling  on  our  way 
Methought  1  heiurd  a  oouner  neigh. 
From  out  yon  tuft  of  bhckenins  firs. 
Is  it  the  iHnd  those  blanches  stirs? 
No,  no  I  bom  onttfae  fbreit  praooe 

Vol.  V. 


A  trampling  troop;  I  see  (hem  aome ! 
In  one  vast  squadron  they  advance  I 

I  strove  to  cry— my  lips  were  dumb. 
The  steads  vaA.  on  in  plunging  pride ; 
But  where  are  they  the  reins  to  guida  ? 
A  thousand  horse    end  none  to  ride  1 
With  flowing  tail,  and  fijiag  main. 
Wide  nbstrib— never  stretcnrd  hj  pain. 
Mouths  bloodless  to  the  bit  or  rein. 
And  feet  that  imn  never  shod, 
And  flanks  unscaned  by  spur  or  rod. 
A  thousand  horse,  the  wikl  the  iiee, 
Like  waves  that  follow  o*er  the  sea, 

Came  thickly  thundering  on. 
As  if  our  faint  approadi  to  meet ; 
The  sight  re-nerved  my  oouEser*s  feet, 
A  moment  stsggering,  feebly  fleet, 
A  moment,  wiS  a  £unt  low  neif^ 

He  answer*d,  and  then  flsll ; 
With  gasps  and  phudng  eyes  he  lay. 

And  reeking  limbs  hamoveaible. 
His  first  and  last  career  is  done ! 
On  came  the  troop— 4h«r  saw  him  stbop« 

They  saw  me  strangely  bound  along 

His  back  with  many  a  bloody  thong: 
They  stop— they  start— they  snuff  the  air. 
Gallop  a  moment  here  and  there, 
Approach,  retire,  wheel  round  and  round. 
Then  plunging  back  widi  sudden  bound, 
Headed  by  one  black  mighty  steed. 
Who  seemed  the  patriarch  of  his  breedt 

Without  a  sin^e  speck  or  hair 
Of  white  upon  his  shaggy  hide ; 
They  snort--tfaey  foam— ndgh— swerve  a% 

side. 
And  backward  to  the  forest  fly. 
By  instinct,  from  a  human  eye. — 

They  left  me  there,  to  ooy  despair. 
Linked  to  the  dead  and  stiffening  wretch. 
Whose  lifeless  limbs  beneath  me  stretch, 
Rdieved  from  that  unwonted  weight. 
From  whence  I  could  not  extricate 
Nor  him  nor  me — and  there  we  lay. 

The  dying  on  the  dead ! 
I  little  deem*d  another  dav 
Would  see  my  houseless,  nelpless  head.** 
•     ••«••••• 


The  next  incident — ^that  of  the  ra- 
vens— surpasses,  we  think,  even  diose 
of  the  wolves  and  the  horses. 

'*  And  there  from  mom  till  twilight  bound, 
I  felt  the  heavy  hours  toil  round. 
With  just  enough  of  life  to  see 
My  Isst  of  suns  po  down  on  me^ 
In  hopeless  certamty  of  mind. 
That  makes  us  fed  at  length  resign'd 
To  that  which  our  fbrebocung  years 
Presents  the  worst  and  last  of  fears 
Inevitable— even  a  boon. 
Nor  more  Unkind  for  coming  soon  ; 
Yet  shunn*d  and  dreaded  with  such  care^ 
As  if  it  only  were  a  snare 

That  pnuenoe  mkht  escape : 
At  times  both  wishM  for  and  implored. 
At  times  sought  with  self-pointed  swoid, 
Yet  stiU  a  dark  and  hideous  ckise 
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And  webmnie  in  no  diape. 
And  Btnnge  to  tay,  the  aona  of  pkaanre; 
They  who  have  reveUM  beyond  meuore 
In  beauty*  wassail,  wine,  and  treasoie, 
Die  calm,  or  calmer,  oft  than  he 
Whose  heritage  was  misery : 
For  he  who  hath  in  torn  run  through 
All  that  was  beautiful  and  new. 

Hath  nought  to  hope,  and  nought  to 
IteTe; 
And,  save  the  fiiture,  (which  is  view'd 
Not  quite  as  men  are  base  or  good. 
But  as  their  nerves  m^  be  endued,) 

With  nought  perhaps  to  grieve  :—    ■• 
The  WTCtdi  still  hopes  his  woes  must  end, 
And  Death,  whom  he  should  deem  his 

friend. 
Appears  to  his  distemper^  eyes. 
Arrived  to  h>b  him  of  his  pri2e. 
The  tree  of  his  new  Paradise. 
To-mohow  would  have  (^ven  him  all. 
Repaid  his  pangs,  repaired  his  fall ; 
To-moRc^v  would  have  been  the  fint 
Of  days  no  more  deplored  or  curst. 
But  bright,  and  long,  and  bedoMifttg  years, 
Seen  dazzling  through  the  mist  of  tean, 
Qberdoif  of  many  a  painful  hour  ; 
To-moRoW  would  have  given  him  power 
To  rule,  to  shine,  to  smite,  to  save— 
And  must  k  dawn  npon  his  grave  ! 

*'  Tlie  sun  was  sinking— .stiU  I  lay 

Chinned  to  the  chill  and  stiffening  steed, 
r  thought  to  mingle  there  our  clay ; 

And  my  dim  eyes  of  death  had  need. 

No  hope  ah)se  of  being  freed  : 
I  cast  my  last  looks  up  the  sky. 

And  mere  between  roe  and  the  sun 
I  siw  the  expecting  raven  fly, 
Whb  scarce  would  wait  till  both  should  die^ 

Ere  his  repast  begun  ; 
He  flew,  and  perchM,  then  flew  once  more, 
And  each  time  nearer  than  before ; 
I  saw  his  wing  through  twilight  flit. 
And  once  so  near  me  he  alit 

I  could  have  smote,  but  lacVd  the 
strength ; 
But  the  slight  motion  of  my  hand. 
And  feeble  scratching  of  the  sand. 
The  exerted  throat's  faint  struggling  noise, 
Whidi  scarcely  could  be  call'd  a  voice. 

Together  scared  him  off  at  length— 
I  know  no  more— my  latest  dream 

Is  something  of  a  lovely  star 

Which  fix'd  my  dull  eyes  from  afar. 
And  went  and  came  with  wandering  beam. 
And  of  the  cold,  dull,  swimming,  dense 
Sensation  of  recurring  sense. 
And  then  subsiding  back  to  death, 
And  then  again  a  little  breath, 
A  little  thrill,  a  short  suspense. 

An  icy  sickness  curdling  o*er 
My  heart,  and  sparks  that  crossed  my  brain— 
A  gasp,  a  throb,  a  start  of  pain, 

A  sigh,  and  nothing  more,** 


Mavtppa.  V^ 

IViazeppft  kwtken  bk  a  Cesnck  cot* 
tage,  where  his  sluinbent  of  oiHwom 
nature  are  watched  by  such  a  figtoie 
as  Allan  would  love  to  p^nt. 


A  slender  girl^oAff  haired  and  til! 

Sat  watchiDHflf  by  we  cottage  waD, 
The  sparkle  of  her  eye  I  caii^ht. 

Even  with  my  first  return  of  Aovght. 
For  ever  and  anon  she  threw 

A  prying  pitying  ghince  at  me, 
I  gazed,  I  gazed  until  I  knew 

No  vision  it  would  b^^ 
But  that  I  lived  and  was  released 

From  adding  to  the  vulture's  ^ieast 
And  when  the  Cossack  mtoA  btMA 
My  heavy  eyes  at  lengAi  nnsealM, 
She  smiled — and  I  essay'd  to  spekk. 

But  faird— and  she  approaeh'd,  and 

With  lip  and  finger  signs  that  said, 
I  must  not  strive  as  yet  to  break 
The  silence,  till  my  strength  shooM  be 
Enough  to  leave  my  accents  free ; 
And  then  her  hand  on  mine  she  laid. 
And  smootli*d  the  pillow  for  my  head, 
And  stole  along  on  tiptoe  tread, 

And  gently  oped  the  door,  snd  spake 
In  whispers— ne*er  was  voice  so  sweet ! 
Even  music  foUowM  her  li^  feet  ;- 

But  those  she  caird  irere  not  awike. 
And  she  went  forth ;  but,  ere  she  paas^dy 
Another  look  on  me  she  cast. 

Another  sign  she  made,  to  say. 
That  I  had  noiigfat  to  fear,  Aat  all 
Were  ii^,  at  my  command  or  cail. 

And  she  would  not  delay 
Iler  due  return  :^«»while  she  was  gone, 
Methought  I  felt  too  much  akme.*' 

The  whole  of  this  charming  story  is 
worthy  of  Lord  Byron.  We  wish  we 
oould  say  as  mudi  of  an  ode  and  s 
prose  fragment  which  he  had  added  to 
make  up  his  pamphlet.  'The  fomer 
is  a  foolish  piece  of  heartless  disloyal 
raving — truly  pitiable  in  the  son  of  the 
old  Byrons — the  other  is  a  little  dri- 
velling story^  not  much  better  to  our 
mind  than  the  Vampyre — that  auda- 
cious and  unprincipled  forgery  of  Or 
Polidon.  It  is  all  Tory  liell  for  any 
Italian  teacher  or  doctor  to  write  an 
imitation  of  any  author  he  pleaaca 
hut  to  publish  such  an  imitation^  with 
the  author's  name,  is  a  vile  pilferiiu^  of 
the  pockets  of  the  public^  and  alike 
shameful  to  the  hack  who  executes, 
and  the  publisher  who  countenanoe* 
the  imposition.  We  are  aony  to  aee 
so  respectable  a  publisher  as  Mr  Col- 
bum  permitting  any  such  doingk  to  go 
on  under  his  auspices.  We  are  sure 
he  wiU  never  do  so  again. 


Iflfl.;]  Letter  from  Mr  Odok&tff,  enclosing  Three  Articles.  48ft 

letter  (torn  fBlv  0lf^txiff  etvj[$liiig  Cj^ree  ^vtitltn. 

Sauchie-haugh-road,  Wednesday  evening, 

MY  DEAR  EDITOR, 

I  HAVE  received  your  letter^  and  thank  you  for  it ;  but  I  must  say  I  think 
it  v«iy  absurd  of  you  at  this  time  of  day  to  allow  yourself  to  be  troubled  with 
any  such  misgivings  as  those  you  describe.  My  articles  not  be  furthcoming! 
My  dear  fellow,  when  did  you  ever  find  me  disappoint  you  ?  Am  I  not  me 
most  regul^  of  all  your  contributors?  Would  it  not  be  telling  my  good  friend 
DeQ. —  he  were  only  half  so  punctual?  What,  finally,  can  be  your  reason  for' 
entertaining  so  high  an  idea  of  the  fascinations  of  Glasgow  puncn  and  Glasgow 
society  as  to  imagine  that  these  might  be  able  to  shake  Odoherty  from  his  alle^ 
giance  of  love  to  the  cause  of  your  Divan — ^the  cause  to  whose  prosperity  I  have 
poured  so  many  devout  libations  in  every  liquor  from  the  champi^e  Moussu 
of  M'Culloch  to  the  draught  porter  of  Ambrose  ?  Really,  my  good  man  of 
the  veil !  your  suspicions  are  injurious  in  the  extreme.  Remember,  I  pray 
you,  tbaX  Signifer  Bohertiades  is  your  champion ;  one,  as  Maro  expresses  it^ 

1 **  Quo  non  constantior  alter 

Seu  pugnam  inire  gladio,  pugnamve  sagittis 
Ducerc  in  Etemuin." 
Am  not  I  he  that  has  already  helped  you  at  your  need,  with  many  a  shaft,' 
•*  Timely  to  you,  undmely  to  your  foes  ?" 
The  truth  is,  that  all  the  ladies  in  Glasgow  are  in  love  with  me — ^not  vanity 
this,  on  my  honour.  I  cannot  walk  along  the  Trongate,  without  being  follow- 
ed by  several  knots  of  them.  I  assure  you,  one  hears  as  well  as  sees  them  in 
their  progress.  Entre  nous,  I  flatter  myself  that  what  Morris  predicted  of 
Potts,  'has  already  been  realized  in  me :  for  I  walk  the  coiSTec-room  without  a 
rival.  Every  dandy  of  the  place  is  glad  to  shelter  his  legs  beneath  a  green  table 
when  I  make  my  entree.  At  their  evening  parties  I  reign  equally  unrivalled. 
My  only  difficulty  is  in  finding  any  that  will  be  bold  enough  to  join  tne  quad- 
rille when  the  set  is  graced  b^  Odoherty.  You  cannot  conceive  what  a  ngure 
I  cut-  Even  the  '*  Dandy  Divine,"  when  the  Adjutant  is  present,  "hides  his 
diminished  head."  Such  are  the  triumphs  which  attend  a  truly  knowing  char- 
acter, when  he  deigns  to  make  his  appearance  among  the  spooneys  of  Gmsgow. 
But  as  these  good  people  are  always  busy  in  their  counting-houses  till  four 
o'clock,  at  which  tim^  the  promenade  of  the  Trongate  and  cofiee-room  begins, 
I  find  several  hours  every  morning  which  I  can  still  devote  to  my  own  private 
engagements  and  purposes.  Of  these  the  first  and  most  sacred  is  un question- 
aUy  my  promise  to  you — and  ecce  signum  !  here  are  three  little  articles  which 
I  enclose  under  cover  to  Old  Ebony.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  *'  the  Man  of  Let- 
ten"  is  off,  fox  had  he  been  present,  I  would  have  made  bold  to  take  a  fr^njk 
flrom  him. 

These  artides  are,  \st.  '*  Billy  Routing,"  an  imitation  of  Wordsworth, 
which  I  send  in  consequence  of  the  delight  my  Third  Part  of  Christabel  seems 
to  have  given.  By  the  way,  I  beg  you  to  present  my  most  respectftil  colnpli- 
raents  to  your  friend  Mr  Coleridge,  and  thank  him  in  my  name  most  wannly 
for  the  kind  and  good-tempered  way  in  which  he  has  been  pleased  to  speak  of 
my  humble  efforts.  It  is  in  little  things  like  these  that  one  has  an  opportunity 
of  contrasting  the  secure  and  easy  confidence  of  a  true  genius  and  a  true  poet, 
with  the  small,  jealous,  splenetic  nervousness  of  your  fifth-rates;  but  I  give 
no  names. 

^lo.  "  Gilpin  and  Mazeppa ;"  a  mettjeu-d^ esprit,  which  I  hope  will  amuse 
you  over  your  strawberries  and  cream,  wnich  I  think  you  are  ju^cious  in  bay* 
mg  adopted  as  tlie  regular  supper  at  Ambrose's,  now  the  oysters  are  over. 
3/to.  '^  Boxiana ;  No  I."    I  hope  to  make  this  one  of  my  very  best  series. 
I  am  yours, 

MOBOAK  OjOOBJBRTY. 

P.  S.  Give  my  compliments  to  Mr  Murray.  I  see  he  has  taken  my  hint 
^bout  Don  Juan.  Well,  I  give  him  a  monk's  law ;  and  if  he  allows  that  thnd 
IP  glapsej  you, shall  certainly  fifse  xy  Don  Juak  in  the  couiseof  a  wedc after. 
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6ill^  Bduttti0, 

Tsn  ion  ^j:^i^yj-^y 


npHHoab 


FIT  nilij^ect  for  heroic  itory, 

I  dng  «  youth  of  noUe  fame ; 
Town  and  country,  ten  miki  round. 
Awaken  at  the  glowing  mund 

Of  gallant  Biuy  Routing's  name  i    . 

Who  wanden  *mld  the  tummer  landscapo. 

To  Mare  the  crowt  for  ever  shouting  ? 
Who  makes  that  sweet  harmonious  noise, 
SurpMsing  far  the  raven's  voice, 
Byheavens  tis  he,  *tis  BiUy  RouUng !  I 

Billy  Routing  walkeCh  lamely, 

Lamely— lamdy  walketh  he; 
BiUy  Routing  cannot  workt 
You'd  swear  his  leg  is  made  of  cork, 

(I  never  saw  him  bend  his  knee.) 


The  doctors  say  heTs  i 

Fair  oeitillaate  he  showeth ; 
Billy  Ilmpeth  thro'  the  town, 
Hawkii«  balladB  up  and  down ; 

Up  and  down,  where'er  he  goeth. 

BiUy  Routing  hath  a  staff, 

Meaeuriqg  inches  forty-three ; 
Its  head  is  smooth  I  with  leathern  string, 
I've  seen  it  from  his  button  swing— 

(Some  say  it  grew  upon  a  tree  f! !) 

Billy  Routing  is  a  sportsman ; 

in  summer  I  have  seen  him  trouUng  % 
A  poet  also  is  the  youtht 
A  player  too,  for  I,  in  truth, 

In  eountry  bams  have  heard  him  spouting. 


Billy hathag       ,  ^ 

1*11  take  my  oath  it  onoe  was  green, 

Tho'  now  it  shines  of  many  a  buei 

A  lovelier  coat,  I'm  certain  you 
On  human  back  have  never  seen. 

Now  to  my  tale— Tt  chanced  that  Billy 

Was  seven  months  from  his  home  away ; 
And  no  ooe  of  him  beard  or  saw. 
Till,  on  the  top  nf  blue  Skiddaw^ 
He  landed  on  a  summer  day. 

It  chanced  on  that  cvcntAil  morning, 
While  walking  forth  upon  the  plain, 

I  saw  him  with  my  tckaoope, 

1  saw  him  on  the  mountain  (op,. 
HoUing  a  donkey  by  the  mane ! ! 

Oh !  where  have  ye  been,  Billy  RooOm  i 
We  dreaded  much  that  thou  wast  lost ; 

Long  did  we  dmg  each  pond  and  river; 

Fearing  that  thou  wert  gone  for  ever. 
And  stuck  handbills  on  every  post 

And  hast  thou  been  in  Fiirybnd. 

This  many  a  month,  thie-many  a  day  * 
And  hast  thou  seen  the  Danish  boy  i 
The  ideot  lad,  or  Betty  Foy  ? 

Old  goody  BUke,  or  Lucy  Gray  } 

Or  bast  thou  been  in  Nor*n>way, 

Among  the  mountains  gathering  Iccdics  I 
That  is  a  lovely  beast  of  thine  t 
I'm  sure  its  skin  would  make  a  fine 
Soft  easy  pair  of  leathern  breeches. 


Now  Billy  tell  me  ell  your  tidings; 

Now  Billy  haste  ano  tell  me  true; 
What  was  his  answer  can  you  tell  ;— 
With  the  bold  fhmt  of  Peter  BelU 

He  crowed  aloud,—"  Tu>whtt,  too-whoo ! ! !" 

iVb<«.— Further  to  iUuitrate  this  interesting  subject,  I  have  only  to  obserre*  that  Mr 
Routing  was  a  jperson  of  an  **  aspetto  nobile;^  in  bis  jouth  be  sufiered  a  aefere  attack 
of  the  *^  enipao  popuUris,**  commonly  bisht  small  pox ;  which,  it  must  be  roiifiawd, 
had  somewhat  impaired  the  **  cont6mo  del  suo  viso.  *  From  bdng  so  much  in  the  sunt 
his  countenance  had  acquired  a  tawny— I  had  almost  said  a  71^*19^  colour.  The  nM»t 
objectionable  feature  of  nis  inward  man,  was  the  **  auri  sacra  fiimes,'*  which  sometimes 
**  mymyt  mir$9**  to  make  free  with  **  les  oiseauz  domestiques,**  about  farm  yards.  I  le- 
member  on  speaking  to  him  on  this  subject,  in  a  fHendly  manner,  he  ddfended  himself 
with  this  quoution  from  Plato  de  Republica,  lib.  2.  cap.  4.  **  icv  f;^a»/iMf  xv^fuJ,  i|«^v 
fiXsc'*  •  I  have  always  chimed  m  with  that  opinion,  that  the  sayings  of  great  men  how- 
erertiiml,  are  worthy  of  eternal  oommemoratioD.  Vide  Bo8wSl*s  Life  of  Johnson, 
Hayley*s  Cowper,  &c. 

RjfdalMounL  W.  W. 


Had  the  poem  of  John  Gilpin  ap- 
peared immediately  after  that  of  Ma- 
seppa,  we  should  have  believed^  in 
this  ^e  of  parody^  that  Cowper  wished 
to  have  his  joke  upon  Lord  Byron. 
As  it  is^  we  cannot  help  suspecting 
that  his  Lordsliip  has  been  aiming  a 
tly  hit  at  the  bard  of  Olney;  and 
thou^  his  satire  is  occsaionaily  rather 
stiff  and  ^mnalj  it  cannot  be  denied 
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that,  on  the  whole,  the  Hetman  of  the 
Cossacks  is  a  very  amusing  double  of 
the  train-band  captain  of  the  Cod:- 
neys. 

*f  John  Gilpin"  has  always  appeared 
to  us  a  very  fine  chivalrous  poem. 
Unquestionably,  the  author  soroetimea 
indulges  in  a  strain  of  humour  which, 
to  fastidious  nrinds,  lessens  the  sub- 
limity of  the  principal  character^  and 
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of  his  dcstiiiiet ;  yet>  we  bdieve,  that 
by  more  philosophical  ^  readers,  this 
mixture  of  the  ludicrous  with  the  ter- 
rible, is  felt  to  present  a  more  true 
and  afiecting  picture  of  human  life. 

In  childhood  and  early  youth  we 
aie,  after  all,  the  best  judges  of  repre- 
aentation  of  human  passion.  We  see 
olgects,  incidents,  and  eyents,  as  they 
rmlly  are ;  we  estimate  their  eflfect  on 
the  agents  enga^  with  them,  free 
from  all  bias ;  and  mere  words,  mere 
poetry,  however  much  they  may  de* 
liffht  us,  are,  during  that  wise  and 
bkssed  i^,  unable  to  penrert  our 
judgment,  or  mislead  the  natural  af- 
&ction8  of  our  heart 

Accordingly, ''  John  Gi^in"  is  that 
poem  whi(£  has  dravm  from  youth 
more  tears  and  smiles  than,  perhaps, 
anv  other  in  the  whole  range  of  Eng- 
lish poetry.  It  is  treasured  up  in 
every  amiable  and  sensitive  heart,  and 
that  man  is  little  to  be  envied  whose 
eoi\jugpBl  afiection  would  not  kindle  at 
the  inn  of  Edmonston,  or  whose  filial 
piety  would  not  grow  warmer  at  the 
Callender's  house  at  Ware. 
•  It  is  not  our  intention  to  give  an 
.daborate  analysia  of  "  John  Gilpin," 
or  a  philosopliicBl  exposition  of  the 
principles  on  which  that  great  poem 
is  constructed.  This  wcmld  neces- 
sarily lead  us  into  a  discussion  of  the 
principles  of  all  poetry,  which  we  pre- 
fer giving  some  months  hence,  in  a 
separate  treatise.  Mr  Wordsworth 
has,  to  be  sure,  done  this  already,  in 
Jus  preface  to  the  "  Lyrical  Ballads ;" 
■but,  unless  we  are  greatly  mistaken^ 
(ni  &llor)  he  haa  not  e3Uiau8ted  the 
subject — and  we  do  not  fear  that  among 
the  numerous  quartos  yet  to  be  writ- 
ten thereupon,  ours  can  fail  of  at- 
tracting some  portion  of  that  public 
r^;ard,  which  we  gratefully  acknow- 
ledge to  have  hithertoo  been  so  lavishly 
bestowed  on  our  lucubrations. 

It  seems  to  have  been  Lord  Byron's 
intention  to  shew  what  John  Gupin's 
lieelings  would,  in  all  probability,  have 
been,  had  he  been  placed  in  dr- 
cumstances  different  from  those  in 
which  he  found  himself  on  the  anni- 
versary of  his  marriage  with  Mrs  Gil- 
pin ;  and  surely  the  least  imaginative 
reader  will  be  of  opinion  that  the  no- 
ble lord  has  attained  this  difficult  ob- 
ject in  Maseppa.  After  the  perusal  of 
the  two  works,  we  all  feel  that  if  John 
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Gilpin's  stars  had  pennilted  it,  he  was 
Just  the  man  to  have  become  the  mo« 
narch  of  the  Ukraine ;  and  vice  versa, 
that  Mazemia,  but  for  the  accident  of 
his  birth,  &c.  m^ht  have  established 
a  highly  respectable  firm  in  Cheap- 
side. 

Cowper  has  not  given  us  any  ae* 
count  of  the  antenuptial  loves  of  John 
Gilpin,  but  introduced  him  at  once 
to  our  acquaintance,  as  a  married  man, 
with  a  considerable  family,  and  in  a 
thriving  trade.  Maseppa,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  involved  himself,  early  in 
life  and  the  poem,  in  a  very  improper 
intrigue.  But  human  nature  is  the 
same  in  all  countries;  and  no  good 
objection  could  have  been  brought 
a^nst  either  bard,  though  John  Gil- 
pin had  been  described  as  gallanting  a 
citizen's  wife  on  a  water-party  to  Rioi- 
mond,  and  J\f azeppa  comfortably  set- 
tled with  a  wife  and  family  in  some 
mercantile  town  on  the  frontiers  of 
Poland.  As  Mr  Wordsworth  remarks, 
**  similitude  dissimilitude,"  is  one  of 
the  chief  sources  of  the  sublime  in 
poetry. 

Tmit  principle  being  once  admitted, 
Mazeppa  will  probably  seem  to  every 
one  sufficiently  like  John  Gilpin,  in 
character  and  situation  in  life.  Let 
us  next  look  at  the  two  gentlemen  af- 
ter they  are  fairly  mounted.  There 
is  no  occasion  *to  quote  the  whole 
description  of  John,  for  it  is  probably 
fiuniliar  to  our  readers.  Suffice  it  to 
remind  them  that 
'•  John  Gilpin,  at  hit  honeys  ode. 
Fast  seized  the  flowing  mane." 

And  that  afterwards, 
**  Then  over  all,  that  he  might  be 
Equipped  from  top  to  toe, 
HiB  long  red  desk,  well  bnnfaed  and  neat. 
He  manful^  did  throw.** 

Lord  Byron  is  more  minute  in  his 
description;  and  from  it  we  suspect 
that,  on  the  whole,  Mazeppa  was  bet- 
ter mounted  than  John  Gilpin. 
««  Bring  forth  the  hone— the  hone  was 

brought— 
In  truth  he  was  a  noble  steed, 
A  Tartar  of  the  Ukraine  breed." 

John  Gilpin's  horse  was,  we  have 
reason  to  know,  an  Irishman — ^his 
friend  the  Callender  baring  imported 
him  from  the  county  of  Tipperary.* 
On  the  other  handi  though  better 
mounted,  Mazeppa  was  worse  dressed, 
for  he  was 

'*  In  nature's  nakedness." 


*  He  was  bred  by  ^—  Blenneriiasaet,  Esq.— SSe  Sporting  Magazine  fis  that  yeac 
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nil  being  the  ca8e>  be  vis  probably 

ki  the  long  ran  no  better  off  than 

John  Gilpin,  of  whom  it  is  written 

that 

«*  The  inorliQff  beast  beg»a  to  trot, 

Whic^  ^aUed  W  in  bi#  seat.*' 

Hitherto  the  simikrity  between  the 
Hetman  and  tiie  Linen-draper  has  been 
sufficiently  apparent;  but  it  is  mnch 
more  atrudng  after  they  have  fairly 
started. 

»  So,  fair  and  sofU;^,  John  he  eried, 
But  John  he  cried  in  vain, 
Ihait  trot  became  a  gallop  aoon, 
Id  spite  cf  curb  or  rein. 
So  stooping  down,  as  needs  he  must. 
Who  cannot  sit  upright. 
He  grasped  the  mane  with  both  hu  hands* 
And  e|cc  with  all  his  might. 
His  horse,  who  never  in  that  sort 
Had  handled  been  before, 
3Vhat  thing  iq>on  his  back  b^d  got. 
Did  wonder  more  and  more.** 

Nothing  can  be  Oner  and  more 
headlong  than  this^  except  what  fol- 
lows : — 

•*  *  Away,  away !  my  breath  had  gone, 
I  saw  not  where  he  hurried  on  ! 
Twas  scarcely  yet  the  break  of  dav. 
And  on  he  foamed,  away,  away  V  '* 

In  one  very  remarkable  particular^ 
John  Gilpin  is  distinguished  fVom  Ma* 
zeppa. 

'*  So  stooping  down,  as  needs  he  must, 
Who  cannot  sit  upright. 
He  grasped  the  mane  with  both  his  hands. 
And  eke  with  all  his  might" 
On  the  contrary,  Mazeppa  says, 
'*  With  sadden  wrath  I  wrendied  my  hand, 
And  snapped  the  cord,  which  to  the  mane 
Had  bound  my  neck  in  lieu  of  rein.*' 

It  would  appear^  therefore,  that  on 
first  starting,  Mazeppa  (it  will^  no 
doubt,  be  said  involuntarily)  had  his 
arms  round  his  horse's  neck,  but  after- 
wards held  them  more  like  a  gentle- 
man who  had  taken  lessons  in  riding, 
whereas  John  Gilpin,  first  of  all,  pro- 
bably attempted  to  elevate  his  bridle^ 
hand,  but  afterwards  conceived  it  more 
salutary  to  embrace  the  neck  of  his 
Bucephalus.  This,  however,  is  a  cir- 
cumstance scarcely  worth  mentioning. 
Lord  Byron  then  goes  on  to  say^ 
**  Away,  away,  my  steed  and  I, 
Upon  the  pimons  of  the  wind  I" 

And  Cowper  in  like  manner  writes, 

**  Away  went  Gilpin  neck  or  nought. 
Away  went  hat  and  wig,** 

Which  last  line  does,  we  confess,  con- 
vey to  our  mind  a  mofe  hvcly  i^  j)f 
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the  rqiidity  of  inotipi^  than  any  ^gle 
image  in  Mazeppa. 

It  is  impossible,  howwrer,  to  admire 
anfficiently  the  skill  ^ith  which  Lord 
Byron  has  contrasted  the  general  fea- 
tures of  ^azeppa's  ride  with  those  of 
Joi^i  Gilpin's.  John's  steed  gallopt 
along  ^e  king's  highway,  and  Mazep- 
pa's  through  the  desert.  Yet,  if  da|i<« 
ger  or  terror  be  one  source  of  the  su- 
blime, we  humbly  hold  ^at  there  isa 
sublimity  in  the  situation  of  the  Lon- 
don cit,  fax  beyond  that  of  the  Polirii 
gentleman.  For,  in  the  first  plaoe^ 
Mazeppa  being  securely  bound  to  his 
horse,  need  entertain  no  apprehensions 
of  a  severe  fall,  whereas  John's  adhe- 
sion to  his  nag  seems  to  the  reader  al- 
most in  the  light  of  a  continued  mi« 
rade,  little  accustomed  as  he  must  have 
been  to  that  sort  of  exerciK.  Secoi)4- 
ly,  would  not  any  person  wlyitever 
{urefer  gallopping  along  tmf,  sand>  or 
dust,  to  a  causeway  leading  ftora  the 
metropolis  of  a  great  empire?  No«* 
thing  surprises  us  so  m\idi  in  the  poett 
of  John  Gilpin,  as  that  the  Cattei¥lei<6 
horse  does  not  come  down,  which 
would  almost  force  us  to  suspeet  that 
John  was  a  better  horseman  than  the 
world  in  general  give  him  credit  fon 
Indeed,  though  not  mudi  of  a  meta- 
physician ourselves,  having  read  littie 
on  that  subject,  save  some  of  the  i^oifcs 
of  the  celebrated  Macvey  Napierj  Esq., 
we  think  that  we  may  vaituie  to  aa- 
aert,  that  a  considerable  portion  nf 
the  delight  with  which  we  peruse,  or 
rather  pursue  John  Gilpin,  arises  fnOL 
our  admiration  of  his  skill  in  horsfr- 
manship.  This  admiration  of  the  rider 
is  al^o  blended  with  affection  finr  the 
man. 

*<  We  love  him  for  the  dangers  he  is  pass- 
ing, 
And  he  loves  us  because  we  pity  them*'* 

And  this  leads  us,  in  the  third 
place,  to  remark  that  those  dangers  are 
of  the  most  formidable  kind.  We 
may  safely  assert  that  before  he  zeach^ 
ed  Edmonton,  he  had  brushed  by  at 
least  200  carriages^  coming  and  going, 
of  all  sorts,  from  the  broad-wheeM 
waggon  to  the  shandrydan.  Tet  k 
does  not  appear  that  he  drove  any  of 
them  into  pieces,  or  in  any  one  in- 
JBtance  tranafiT^ed  his  friend's  galloway 
on  the  pole  of  a  carriage  coming  up 
to  town.  He  seems  to  us  to  be  a  man 
under  the  protection  of  Pzoridenoe. 
And  then,  what  majestic  calmness  and 
composure  aise  Jus  J  Whyj  Mr  £ditor« 
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not  two  AMn  hi^liMiiilMmiB^t^t  is  to 
ttLj,  no  other  inaivlkLi  Min  Gilpin,  in 
me  Whole  then  popuktion  of  England, 
would  hove  exhibited  sddi  liefoisni.-^ 
M  azeppB,  too,  no  doubt,  had  his  dif- 
fleultietf  to  oontend  wilh— «lmt  they 
Wtate  not  ot  so  fbmidable  a  descrif!- 
don.  His  feellngB  ttntot  ha^  been 
f»y  tmcomfdrtable  ea  he  ''  ifieared  the 
t»lld  wood,"  "  studded  with  old 
sturdy  tree6,"  ond  he  pirobably  laid  his 
account  with  many  a  bang  on  &e' 
shins ; — ^but  Lord  Byron  ought  not  to 
have  told  us  that  the  trees  *^  were  few. 
and  far  between  f*  for,  in  that  case, 
the  forest  must  have  been  very  pretty. 
xiQing. 

••  He  rustled  through  the  leaves  like  wind. 
Left  shrubs,  and  trees,  and  wolves  behind.*' 
"  It  would  almost  seefm  from  these 
lines  as  if  Mazeppa  were  nnder 
sttth  idarra^  as  to  imagine  the  shrubs 
and  trees  to  be  chasing  him,  aff 
well  as  the  wolves.  This  is  a  touch 
of  poetry  beyond  any  thing  to  be 
fbund  in  John  Gitpin.  His  datigers 
were  of  another  sort, 
**  The  Am  did  bark,  the  children  screamed, 
Vp  flew  th^i^dows  aH**— 

The  extreme  fdBy  of^thos  siiddenly 
thhmingojien  tliei^  windows  (an  ugly 
triek  by  which  fftany  an  honest  man 
bas  oome  to  any  Untimely  end,)  is  al- 
ilMMI  redeemed  by  the  deep  interest 
tlrhidi  th^&  Worthy  but  thoughtless 
people  cake  in  th^  fortunes  of  the  fly* 
ing  Codmey. 

•«  And  every  one  cried  outr— weU  done ! 
As  load  89  he  could  hai^L" 

"We  never  read  this  agonisinp  poem 
(fbr  the  interest  is  as  intensely  kept 
Up  as  to  be  indeed  agonising)  without 
blesaang  ourselves  fbr  tire  fbrtunate  de- 
lusion of  the  various  tnrnpikemen  by 
tjlhich  John  Gilpin  was  saved  the  ne- 
cessity df  taking  many  dangerous 
leaps,  one  Or  other  of  which  would,  in 
all  humfen  probability,  have  proved 
fatal. 
*•  He  carries  weight — he  rides  a  race.*' 

This  exclamation,. borne  before  him, 
and  just  before  him,  on  the  wings  of 
the  wind,  gives  one  a  truly  awful  idea 
of  velocity,  and  well  might  Cowper 
exclaim, 

••  'Twas  wonderful  to  view 
How  in  a  trice  the  tumpikemen 
Their  gates  wide  open  flew." 

No  sooner  did  the  nubllo  mind  take 
up  the  belief  "  he  rides  a  race,"  than 
by  a  wonderful  process  of  thought,  it 
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disoDven  die  amount  of  the  wagef  he 
h&dlaid, 

**  'Til  for  a  thousand  pound." 
an  immense  sum  at  that  time,  when 
horse-racing  had  not  nearly  reached  its 
meridian  splendour,  and  when  oiily  a 
very  few  numbers,  if  any,  of  th^  Sport- 
ing Magazine  had  been  published.  In 
all  this,  Cowper  has  manifestly  the  ad- 
vantage over  Byron.     Compared  with 
the  fine  passages  now  quoted  from 
Gilpin,  how  tame  are  the  following 
words  of  Mazeppa. 
**  Untired,  untamed,  and  worse  than  wiU« 
All  furious  as  a  favoured  child 
Balked  of  its  wish— ^ir  fiercer  still, 
A  woman  piqued,  who  has  her  wlU.** 

Here  Mazeppa's  gallantry  altogether 
forsakes  him,  nor  can  we  im«g<nf  a 
more  inelegant  compliment  to  iho 
mistress  whom  he  was  (hen  leaTihg, 
than  to  compare  her,  «r  indeed  any  of 
her  sex,  to  a  wild  Tartar  horte,  on 
whom  he  was  then  ti^  "  in  nature's 
nakedness." 

it  does  not  appear  that  GUphi  lost 
his  senses  of  his  preSerioe  of  mind  du- 
ring any  portion  of  the  Excursiaa,  a 
Poem,  ^£a3eppa,  oh  the  other  hand, 
was  completely  dohe  up,  and  absolute* 
ly  fainted. 

»  He  who  dies. 
Can  die  no  more  «ban  then  I  died, 
O'er-tortored  by  that  gfaasdy  ride.*' 

Presence  of  mind  is  a  quality  indes- 

Sensible  in  the  character  of  a  true 
ero.    We  pity  Mazeppa,  but  we  ad- 
mire  Gilpin. 

Mazeppa  complains  fVequenfly  of 
hunger  during  his  ride — ^but  no  such 
weakness  degrades  Gilpin,  who  seems 
almost  raised  above  all  the  ordinary 
wants  of  nature. 

••  Stop  I   stdp  !    John  Capin— here's  die 

house. 
They  bB  at  once  did  cry— 
The  dinner  Waits,  and  we  are  tired ; 
Said  Gilpiiw^  am  1 1*'  ■ 

Not  a  single  word  of  regret  does  he 
utter  for  the  want  of  that  dinner  which  ^ 
has  90  long  waited  for  hirti,  but  which, 
from  the  impatient  appetites  of  Mrs' 
Gilpin  and  the  children,  he  well  knows 
is  tnen  tk'embling  on  the  brink  of  de- 
struction. One  solitary  exclamation  is 
£1  that  proceeds  ftom  his  Bps,  as  he 
hurries  oy  below  the  bdcony, 
«  So  ana  1 1" 

Ah  ordinary  writer  would  have  filled 
his  mouth  with  many  needless  words* 
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Lord  Bmn  has  evidently  very  dosdy 
copied  tills  sublime  passage  in  an  early 
part  of  Maseppa's  career. 
**  Wzithinff  half  my  fonn  aWt, 
HowFd  bade  m  v  ctuse ;  but  *midst  the  tread. 
The  thunder  of  my  oouner*8  speed, 
Peidbance  they  did  not  hear  nor  heed  :** 

It  may  be  questioned,  however,  if 
this,  fine  as  it  is,  does  not  want  the 
concise  energy  of  the  originaL 

The  dangers  which  Gilpin  and  Ma« 
aseppa  encounter,  arise  not  only  from 
land  but  water.  Thus  quoth  the  Pole : 
**  Methou^t  the  dash  of  waves  was  nigh. 
The  wild  horse  swims  the  wilder  stream**' 

In  like  manner,  we  are  told  by  Cow« 
per, 

••  Thus  all  through  meny  Istington, 
These  gambols  did  he  play. 
Until  he  came  unto  the  irash 
Of  Edmonton  so  gay. 
And  there  he  threw  the  wash  about 
On  both  sides  of  the  way. 
Just  like  unto  a  trundUng  mop. 
Or  a  wild  goose  at  pky." 

These  images  are  homely,  but  they 
are  not,  on  that  account,  the  len  ex« 
presBive.  That  of  the  "  trundling 
mop,"  simply  expresses  the  appearance 
of  the  ''  wash,"  thrown  ofiP  on  both 
aides  of  the  way  by  the  poney  en  pat" 
sani ;  that  of  tne  wild  goose  at  play, 
makes  a  direct  appeal  to  the  imagi- 
native faculty,  and  suggests  to  our 
minds  at  least, 'a  much  more  poeticaed 
feeling  of  a  good  gallopper,  than  his 
Lordship's  Images  of  the  crying  baby, 
or  the  scolding  mistress.  It  gives  one 
a  momentary  flash  of  the  higher  and 
hidden  powers  of  that  roadster,  and 
convinces  us  that  his  owner  would  not 
part  with  him  for  a  veiy  consider- 
able sum  of  money.  This  is  one  of 
those  sudden  and  unexpected  touches 
60  characteristic  of  Cowner,  and  that 
prove  what  great  things  ne  might  have 
accomplished,  had  he  turned  his  ge- 
nius more  systematically  to  the  culti- 
vation of  the  higher  provinces  of  poe- 
try. 

After  swimming  the  river,  Mazeppa's 
horse  is  not  in  the  least  degree  tired,  out 
**  With  glossy  skin,  and  drip^ng  mane, 
And  reeling  limbs  and  reeking  flank. 
The  wild  steed^s  siitfwy  nerves  still  strain 
Up  the  repelling  bank.*' 

Here  Lord  Byron  strictly  followB 
the  originaL 

••  But  yet  his  horse  wu  not  a  whit 
Inclined  to  taiiy  there,  &c" 
and  what  is  still  more  atrikingly  simi- 
lar, the  two  horses  have  the  very  same 
motivt  for  their  conduct. 
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»  For  why  ?  his  owner  bidtf 
Pull  ten  miles  off  at  Ware." 

Mazeppa's  horse  had  hitherto  been 
accustomed  to  lead  a  Aeeaod  eaay  Mtp 
rather  more  than  ten  nnlea  oflT  in  the 
Ukraine— -and  thither  accordingly  ha 
set  off  at  score,  making  play  all  Uie 
way,  pret^  much  after  the  nahion  of 
a  steeple-nunt.     It  may  perhaps  be 
worth  while  to  quote,  for  a  particular 
reason,  the  following  verse : 
«  So  like  an  arrow  swm  he  flew. 
Shot  by  an  archer  strong ; 
So  did  he  fiy«  whidi  brmgs  me  to 
The  middle  o£  my  song." 

Now,  it  is  verv  remarkable — and  we 
think  the  coinciaence  cannot  be  acci- 
dental—that the  corresponding  uaa- 
sage  in  Mazenpa  also  occurs  just  o 
the  middle  of  the  poem,  which  f 
factorily  shews,  that  the  original  struc- 
tures of  the  two  great  works  do  in 
their  dimensions  exactly  coincide. 

The  termination  of  Gilpin's  excur- 
sion therefore,  evidently  suggested 
that  of  Mazei^V.  But  Byron  has 
contrived  to  give  quite  a  new  turn  to 
his  poem — so  that  in  the  final  catai-. 
strophe  he  almost  seems  to  lose  sight 
of  the  originaL  At  Ware  Gilpin's 
horse  stands  stock  atiU  at  the  door  of 
his  master's  house,  which,  by  the  by, 
proves  that  he  had  not  that  unchanqr 
trick  of  bolting  into  the  stable,  *'  somm 
ceremonie,"  which  has  incommoded 
many  a  sober-headed  gentleman.  Ms* 
zeppa's  horse,  in  like  manner,  ftlls 
down  the  instant  he  reaches  home,, 
so  we  observe  that  the  transition  friun 
motion  to  repose  is  in  both  cases  equal- 
ly abrupt.  Mazeppa's  sufferings  are 
now  at  an  end— and  oeing  put  instant- 
ly into  a  flood  warm  bed,  he  soon 
comes  to  nimself-Haiarriea— «nd  in 
good  time  becomes  the  father  of  many 
children,  and  Hetman  of  the  Cossacka. 
Gilpin,  on  the  other  hand,  has  scaroe- 
ly  oad  leisure  to  put  on  a  new  hat 
and  wig,  thai  off  he  sets  again  with- 
out ever  drawinff  hia  bit— but  it  ia 
unnecessary  to  fimow  him  farther  with 
any  minuteness.  Conclude  we  cannot 
without  recalling  to  the  memory  of  our 
readers  one  stanza  which  ever  awakens 
in  our  minds  a  profound  sense  of  the 
depth  of  Mrs  Gilpin's  conjugal  aflfec- 
tion,  and  of  theUhmitable  range  of  the 
imagination  when  flying  on  the  wing» 
of  terrified  love. 
**  Now  Bin  Gilpin,  when  she  saw 

Her  husband  postmg  down 
Into  the  country  (u  away, 
^le  puU'd  out  half  a  oown.** 
S 
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That  one  linc^  "  into  the  ccmntnr  ftr 
away,"  gives  to  i|s  a  vaster  idea  or  dis- 
tance— of  time  and  space — tlian  the 
whole  1000  lines  of  Mazeppa.  The 
reader  at  once  feels  how  little  chance 
there  is  of  the  post-boy  overtaking 
Gilpin — and  owns  that  the  worthy 
man  ought  to  be  left  entirely  to  him- 
self and  his  wild  destinies. 
•  We  need  pursue  the  parallel  no  fkr- 
ther.  But  we  may  remark^  that  though 
we  have  now  proved  John  Gilpin  to 
have  been  the  prototype  of  Mazeppa, 
yet  the  noble  author  has  likewise  had  in 
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his  recollection  the  punhthment  iHlicfa 
used  sometimes  to  be  inflicted  on  crimi- 
nals in  Russia.  They  were  bound  on 
the  back  of  an  elk,  and  sent  into  Siberia 
or  elsewhere.  We  refer  our  readers 
to  the  Snorting  Magazine,  where  they 
will  find  a  very  affecting  picture  of  a 
gentleman  on  his  elk.  It  was  always 
the  practice  to  shave  the  criminal  be- 
fore he  mounted,  and  in  the  picture 
we  speak  of,  he  has  a  beard  of  about 
six  inches  long,  which  informs  us  that 
he  had  been  on  his  travels  probably 
several  weeks.     Ut  pictura  poesis. 


iBoxmna ;  ox  ^^Ui^  of  pu^tlism. 


BY  ONE  OF  THB  FANCY/ 


No  I. 


Thb  early  histoiy  of  Pugilism  in  this 
country  is  involved  in  much  darkness. 
Few,  if  any,  of  our  learned  antiquaries, 
as  is  well  remarked  by  the  ingenious 
author  of  this  work,  have  possessed  a 
taste  for  the  Fancy ,  and  they  have  felt 
themselfes  more  interested  in  specu- 
lating on  old  monuments  or  ancient 
ooins,  than  investigating  the  arcana  of 
the  ring.  Our  author,  beginning  as 
far  back  as  it  is  easy  to  go,  observes, 
that  ''  whether  our  first  parent,  Adam, 
had  any  pretensions  to  tnis  art,  is  also 
involved  m  too  great  obscurity,  at  this 
remote  period,  ror  us  to  penetrate  into 
with  any  probability  of  success."  It 
would  therefi>re,  he  says,  "  be  sheer 
pmmon"  to  attempt 'proving,  who 
were  the  antediluvian  professors  of  the 
tat.  '  And  on  that  account  he  very  ju- 
,diciously  begins  with  Fig,  who  flour- 
ished during;  the  reign  of  George  the 
Second,  and  who  may  be  seen  in  Ho- 
garth's picture  of  Southwark  Fair, 
''  challenging  any  of  the  crowd  to  en- 
ter the  lists  with  him,  either  for  love, 
or  money,  or  a  belly-full."  It  is  here 
said  of  Fig,  that  <'  he  was  more  in- 
debted to  strength  and  courage  for  his 
success  in  the  battles  he  bad  gained, 
than  Jrom  the  effects  of  genius  ;  he  was 
extremely  illiterate,  and  it  might  be 
said,  that  he  boxed  his  way  through 
life.  If  Fig's  method  of  fighting  was 
subject  to  the  criticitni  of  the  present 
day,  he  would  be  denominated  more 
of  a  slaughterer  than  that  of  a  neat 
finished  pugilist."  It  appears  to  us, 
that  here  Fig  is  rather  too  sparingly 


praised.  Fig  was  a  man  of  genin»— ^ 
for  he  was  at  once  illustrious^  as  a 
fencer,  a  cudgeller,  and  a  pugilist-— 
an  union  of  powers  which  we  verily 
believe  never  did  nor  will  exist,  with- 
out something  beyond  mere  talent,  and 
that  something  can  be  nothing  but  g^ 
nius,  and  genius  too  of  the  very  high- 
est kind.  It  is  to  the  esta))lishraent 
of  Fig's  amphitheatre  that  we  are  to 
attribute  the  successful  cultivation  of 
the  art  of  defence  in  all  its  branches  in 
England.  Then,  especially,  was  the 
sunrise  of  cudgelling  and  pugilism. 

It  is  delightful  to  read  tne  slightest 
character  of  a  great  man  by  one  of  his 
contemporaries.  In  Captain  Godfrey's 
''  Treatise  upon  the  Usefld  Science  of 
Defence,"  published  in  1747,  we  find 
a  sketch  of  Fig.  Captain  Godfrey  waa 
the  Captain  Barclay  of  that  reign,  and 
was  therefore  as  well  entitled  to  write 
of  Fig  as  Xenophon  of  Socrates.  ''  I 
have  purchased,"  quoth  he,  *'  my 
knowledge  with  many  a  broken  head 
and  bruise  in  every  part  of  me.  I 
chose  .to  go  mostly  to  Fig  and  exerdse 
with  him,  partly  as  I  knew  him  to  be 
the  ablest  master,  and  partly  as  he  was 
of  a  rugged  temper,  and  would  spare 
no  man,  high  or  low,  who  took  up  a 
stick  against  him.  I  bore  his  rough 
treatment  with  determined  patience, 
and  followed  him.  so  long,  that  Fig  at 
last  finding  he  could  not  have  the 
beating  of  me  at  so  cheap  a  rate  as 
usual,  did  not  shew  such  fondness  for 
my  company.  This  is  well  known  by 
gentlemen  of  distinguished  rank,  who 
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Bogiana. 
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med  ta  be  pkaaed  in  netting  vs  togei« 
ther/* 

Tfals^  we  thinlc;^  is  verj  prettily  said, 
but  wbat  follows  is  equal  to  any  thing 
in  Hume.  ''  Via  was  the  atlas  of  the 
tword,  and  may  he  remain  the  gladiat* 
ing  statue.  In  him  strength^  reso* 
lution,  and  unparalleled  judgment, 
conspired  to  form  a  matchless  master. 
There  was  a  majesty  shone  in  his  coun- 
tenance, and  blazed  in  all  his  actions, 
beyond  all  I  ever  saw.  His  right  1^ 
bold  and  firm,  and  his  left,  whicE 
could  hardly  ever  be  disturbed,  gave 
him  the  surprising  advantage  already 

§  roved,  and  struck  his  adversary  with 
espair  and  ^nic.  He  had  a  peculiar 
way  of  8tef4»ng  in  a  parry.  He  knew 
his  arm,  and  its  just  time  of  moving — 
put  a  firm  faith  in  that,  and  never  let 
nis  adversary  escape  his  parry.  He  was 
just  as  much  a  greater  master  than  any 
ndier  I  ever  saw,  as  he  was  a  greater 
judge  of  time  and  measure."  This 
wonderful  man  was  a  native  of  Ox-* 
ibrdshire,  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  enjoyed  a  university  education. 
Perhaps  this  is  not  to  be  regretted — 
fbr,  if  he  had,  he  might  have  remained 
iellow  of  a  college  all  his  days,  or  gone 
to  a  living,  in  either  of  which  cases 
the  natural  bent  of  his  genius  would 
have  been  restrained.  £&ath,  we  are 
iold,  ''gave  him  his  knock-down  blow 
in  1740  -^but  of  this,  his  last  and  only 
unsuccessful  combat,  we  are  not  in- 
dttlged^with  any  detailed  account.  It 
is  generally  understood,  however,  that 
Fig  stood  manfully  up  to  his  antago- 
nist— ^that  his  friends  long  entertained 
liopes  that  it  would  have  been  a  drawn- 
battle — and  that  manv  good  judges 
were  of  opinion  that  tne  blow  which 
settled  him  was  ibul. 

T'he  most  important  battle  fought 
during  the  reign  of  George  II.  or,  in 
other  words,  of  Fig,  was  tnat  between 
Bob  Whitaker  and  the  Venetian  Gon- 
dolier, commonly  called  the  jaw- 
breaker. The  naval  glory  of  Venice 
had,  it  is  true,  long  been  on  the  wane, 
but  though  the  city  of  the  sea  had 
fallen  from  that  proud  pre-eminence, 
she  yet  hoped  to  brighten  the  tarnished 
lustre  of  her  name,  b^  the  prowess  of 
her  Jaw-breaker.  This  great  national 
quarrel  is  thus  described : — 

**  The  stage  was  ordered  to  be  deaied, 
when  m  awful  sUeaoe  prevailed  in  the 
onxie^  manifested  for  the  tet^.  The 
Venetian  mounted  with  smiles  of  oonfidenoe, 
and  was  greeted  welcome  by  bud  plaudits 
from  his  oountrymen  and  partisaiis,  and  in- 


standy  began  to  sfzip  hit  g^nt  Bht  ^vis^ 
daimed  universal  astoniiliment,  and  his  mat 
in  ffeneral,  struck  terror ;  and  even  Captain 
Godfrey  observes,  ^'  that  his  heart  yearned 
for  his  countrymen."  Bob  appeared  cool 
and  steady,  ina  few  seconds  afterwards,  and 
was  cheoed  with  huzzas.  He  eyed  the 
Gondolier  with  firmness,  and,  quite  nndis« 
mayed,  threw  off  his  clothes  in  an  iastant, 
when  the  attack  oommenoed.  The  Veue^an 
pitched  himself  forward  with  his  right  le^, 
and  his  arm  full  extended,  and  before  Whiu 
taker  was  aware  of  his  design,  he  received  a 
blow  on  the  side  of  the  h«id,  so  powerful 
in  its  effect,  as  to  ci^rise  him  over  the  stage* 
which  was  remarkable  for  its  heighc  WhiU 
aker*s  fall  was  desperate  indeed,  as  he  dash- 
ed completely  against  the  ground ;  whidi 
droumstance  would  not  have  taken  place 
but  fin  the  grandeur  of  te  audienee,  whose 
prices  for  Mlmission  were  so  high  on  disi 
day,  as  to  exdude  the  common  pecnple,  mho 
generally  sat  on  the  ground,  and  formed  a 
fine  round  the  stage.  It  was  then  all  dear, 
and  Bob  had  aouilng  to  stop  hhn  but  the 
bottom.  The  beta  lan  hi^h,  and  the  fo- 
reigners  vodferated  loodly  udeed,  in  behalf 
of  the  Venetian^  and  Ihttered  dicmhdvea 
that  Whitaker  would  scaredy  be  able  to 
come  again,  from  the  desperate  blow  and 
frn  diat  he  had  teedvcd,  and  spoited  tfieb 
cash  fredy  in  laying  the  odds  diidk  agaiMt 
him :  but  Bob  was  not  to  be  taU  oitf  as 
soon,  and  jumped  npoii  the  stage  Hke  a 
game  cock  to  renew  die  attack.  S^mrriHg 
now  was  all  at  one  end,  and  Whitaker 
found  out  that  something  must  be  done  to 
render  the  Venetian' t  Umg  arm  usdess,  ot 
he  must  lose  the  6ght ;  so,  without  ftirdice 
ceremony,  he  made  a  Uttie  stoop,  ran  boUly 
in  beyond  the  heavy  mallet,  and  with  eae 
<  EngMipeg^  in  the  stomach,  (qplla  a  new 
thing  to  foreigners)  brpo^t  hnn  en  his 
breech.  The  ubles  wen  Umd  tqnied,  the 
sporting  men  laughing  heartily,  and  the  fo- 
rdgners  a  little  chop-fallen.  The  VmOiam 
shewed  symptoms  of  uneanness— wss  ^te 
dck — and  his  wind  being  touched,  he  Was 
scaredy  to  his  time.  Bk>b  now  pnnykei 
him  in  fine  style,  drove  the  Vtmeiian  aH 
over  die  stage,  and  soon  gave  him  a  kvdkr» 
The  odds  shifted  fost  in  &voar  of  Whitaker, 
and  &e  foretoners  displayed  sense  tendib 
Umgfieeit  The  Gondolier  wascompletd/ 
puzzled,  and  in  die  oouzae  of  a  few  rounds, 
die  conceit  was  to  taken  out  of  Mm,  that  he 
lost  all  guard  of  his  person,  and  was  com- 
pelled to  give  in,  to  the  no  small  chagrin  of 
the  foreigners,  who  were  properly  deanei 
out  upon  this  occasion;  but  the  Venetian 
had  tee  moitiiication  to  retiie  in  disgrace, 
after  his  vam  boasting,  and  witfi  a  good 
miiHng;  or,  as  Captdn  Godikey  oondudes, 
•  die  bk>w  in  die  stomach  carried  too  nmidi 
of  the  English  rudeneu  for  him  to  beai^ 
and  finding  himsdf  so  unmannedy  used,  bje 
scorned  to  have  any  more  ddngs  with  his 
dovenly  fist'  '* 

Bob    Whitaker   was  afterwards 
vanquished  I7  Nju>  PKAETnEB.   Ned 


tm  ikmou  Ibr  ilgrhting  st  tlie 
ftoe>  and  putting  in  nis  blows  with 
great  strengtb,  yet  felt  doubtftd  in 
Being  able  to  peat  Whit  ax  bb  by 
foroe^  as  the  latter  had  proved  him- 
aelf^  on  many  occasion,  a  most  enor- 
mous glutton>  and,  therefore,  cun- 
ningly determined  to  fight  at  bis 
eyes.  In  six  minutes,  WniTAKBa 
was  shut  out  from  day«light  In 
this  distressed  situation  he  became  an 
ol^ject  of  jatj ;  "  when  poking  about 
a  while  for  his  man,  and  finding  him 
not,  he  wisely  gave  in  with  these  odd 
words,  '  Damme,  I  am  not  beat,  but 
what  sigoifles,  when  I  cannot  see  my 


Our  limits  will  permit  us  merely  to 
mention  the  names  of  some  of  the 
matest  ornaments  of  this  era  of 
Englidi  pugilism.  Toh  Pipbs  was 
the  champion  of  Eng^d  fbr  seversl 
yesrs — and  though  a  man  but  of  mo- 
derate stren^,  '' wss  distinguished 
fiir  a  pecuhar  swing  of  his  arm," 
which  dashed  the  maturest  counsels 
of  his  adversaries.  He  fought  at  the 
fiue.  Gbbttiko  was  a  man  of  great 
strength,  "  and  had  the  nearest  way 
(^  going  to  the  stomach  ^which  then 
was  denominated  the  tn(^)  thsn  any 
of  his  day.  But  he  drank  to  excess, 
which  at  last  rendered  him  a  mere 
plav-thlng  among  the  fighting-men; 
and  a  very  sbvenly  boxer,  called 
Hsmmersmith  Jack,  beat  him  with 
esse,  as  did  every  other  person  that 
fira^t  with  him  afWrwards."  Bos- 
WBLL  was  "  noted  for  putting  in  a 
hbw  with  ttke  left  hand,  which  has 
been  represented  something  like  the 
kick  of  a  hozse."  But  he  waa  defi- 
cient IB  coursge.  Captain  Godfirey 
exdaims,  "  Ftaise  be  to  his  power  of 
]fightingy  his  excellent  choice  of  time 
and  measure,  his  superior  judgment, 
despatching  forth  his  executing  srm. 
But  fj  upon  his  dastard  heart,  that 
mars  it  all.  As  I  knew  that  fellow's 
abilities,  and  his  worm-dread  soul,  I 
never  saw  him  beat  but  I  wished  him 
to  be  beaten.  Though  I  am  charmed 
with  the  idea  of  his  power  and  man- 
ner of  fighting,  I  am  sick  at  the 
thoughts  of  his  nurse-wanting  cou- 
rage. Tom  Smallwood  was  so  dis- 
tinguished a  trump,  that  the  Cap- 
tain says,  "  if  I  were  to  chuse  a  boxer 
for  my  money,  and  could  but  pur- 
chase nim  strength  equsl  to  lus  resol- 
ution, Smallwooo  should  be  the 
man."      Bill  Willis,  the  fighting 


quaker,  stood  high  on  the  list  ''His 
appearance  waa  remarkably  plain  and 
formal,  and  the  heroes  of  the  fist 
were  his  voluntary  god-fathers,  and 
thus  it  appears  he  was  christened  thb 
FiOHTiMo  QujkKBB."  Whether  Bill 
Willis  ever  bdonged  to  that  respect* 
able  set  we  have  not  been  able  to  ss* 
certain,  but  we  learn  that  he  possess^ 
ed  one  of  its  requisites,  plenty  of  stif" 
fining.  In  setiing  to  he  pourtrayed 
that  ne  was  not  unlike  the  faithful^ 
by  the  spirit  with  which  he  attacked 
Small  WOOD ;  but  in  the  course  of  a 
short  time  the  spirit  no  longer  moved 
him,  and  tiie  stiffening  was  taken  out 
of  his  csresse,  and  1m  was  obliged  to 
«iBg up,  "  Verify,  lam  vf^l eontentetL" 
Jack  Jambs  was  considered  "  a  most 
charming  boxer.  A  swing  of  the  arm 
peculiar  to  himselj^  and  remarkably 
delicate  in  his  blows-— in  fightins,  his 
wrists  appeared  delight^  to  the  lode* 
crs  on,  but  terrible  to  his  antagoniat." 
Bucrhobsb  is  represented  as  a  *'  moat 
impetuous  character,  and  his  principal 
fiatures  were  love  and  boxing."  But 
perhaps  the  greatest  pugilist  of  this 
age  (next  to  Broughton,  of  whom 
anon)  was  Geobgb  Taylob,  known 
by  the  name  of  George  the  Baker* 
He  excelled  all  men  in  the  cross-but- 
tock-fidl— and  succeeded  Fig  in  his 
amphitheatre.  The  trogi-eomic  dra* 
mas  acted  there  took  prodigiously — 
and  it  wss  no  uncommon  thing  fbr 
the  receipts  of  the  house  at  that  time 
to  produce  him  one  hundred  to  one 
hundred  and  fiAy  pounds.  The  play- 
bills of  this  era  were  often  couched 
in  the  fivm  of  challenges. 

«<  Didty  Advertiter,  AprU  26, 1742. 
*<  At  the  great  booth,  Tottenham-Couit. 
on  Wednesday  next,  the  28th  instant,  will 
he  a  trial  of  manhood,  between  the  two  fol- 
lowing champions : 

«•  •  Whenas  I,  William  Willis,  com- 
monly  known  hy  the  name  of  the  JIghting 
Quaker,  have  uni^t  Mr  Smallwood  about 
twelve  months  once,  and  held  him  the  tight- 
est to  it,  and  bruised  and  battered  him  mora 
than  any  one  he  ever  encountered,  thou^  I 
bad  the  ill  fortune  to  be  beat  by  an  Sodden- 
tal  faU ;— the  said  Smallwood,  flushed  with 
the  success  blind  Fortune  then  gave  him, 
and  the  weak  attempts  of  a  few  vain  Iridi- 
men  and  boys,  that  have  of  late  fought  him 
for  a  minute  or  two,  makes  him  think  him- 
self unconquerable :  to  convince  him  of  the 
ftlnty  of  which,  I  invite  him  to  fight  me  for 
One  Hundred  Pounds,  at  the  time  and  place 
above-mentioned,  when  I  doubt  not  but  I 
«hs]l  prove  the  trath  of  what  I  havessMcU 
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cd,  by  pegiy  dail8»,  haid  blovi,  fiiQs,  and 
cross-buttocks. 

•«  *  William  Willis.' 

*<  *  I,  Thomas  Small  wood,  knoitm  for  my 
intrepid  manhood  and  bravery,  on  and  off 
the  stage,  accept  the  challenge  of  this  puffing 
Qiiafter,and  will  shew  him  that  he  is  leoby  a 
frlae  spirit;  which  means  him  no  other  good 
than  that  he  should  be  chastised  for  offering 
to  take  i^pon  him  the  arm  qffeah. 

"  *  Thomas  Smallwoob.* 

*'  Note,  The  doors  will  be  opened  at  ten, 
and  the  combatants  mount  at  twelve. 

•*  There  will  be  several  by-battles,  as 
usual,  and  particularly  one  between  John 
Divine  and  John  Tipping,  for  five  pounds 
each." 

*<  May  24th,  1748,  at  George  Taylor's 
booth,  Tottenham-court-zoad.— There  will 
be  a  trial  of  manhood  here  to-morrow,  be- 
tween the  following  ckanopions,  viz.— 

**  *  Whereas  I,  John  Prands,  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Jumping  Soldier , 
who  have  alwajrs  had  the  reputation  of  a 
good  fellow,  and  have  fought  several  bruis- 
ers in  the  street,  &c. ;  nor  am  I  ashamed  to 
mount  the  stage  when  my  manhood  is  called 
ID  question  by  an  Irish  braggadoda,  whom 
I  fought  some  time  ago,  in  a  by-battle,  for 
twelve  minutes ;  and  though  I  had  not  the 
success  due  to  my  courage  and  ability  in  the 
art  of  boxing,  I  now  invite  him  to  fight  me 
for^Two  Guineas,  at  the  time  and  place 
above-mentioned;  where,  1  doubt  not,  I 
shall  give  him  the  truth  of  a  good  beating. 
••  *  JoHK  Francis.* 

"  <  I,  Patrick  Henley,  known  to  every 
one  for  the  truth  of  a  good  feUow,  who  ne- 
ver reAised  any  one,  on  or  off  the  stage,  and 
fight  as  often  for  the  diversion  of  gentlemen 
as  money,  do  accept  the  challenge  of  this 
Jumgnng  Jacks  and  shall,  if  he  don't  take 
care,  give  him  one  of  my  bothering  blows, 
whidi  will  convince  him  of  his  ignorance  in 
the  art  of  boxing. 

••  •  Patkick  Hkkley.'  " 
Here  our  author  enters  into  a  sort  of 
episode,  which  is,  however,  intimately 
connected  with  the  action  of  his  work. 
''Let  us,"  quoth  he,  ''now  examine  the 
most  hurtful  blows."  He  then  conti- 
nues with  commendable  seriousness : 

*<  The  blow  under  the  ear  is  considered 
as  dangerous  as  any  that  is  given,  if  it  light 
between  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw  and  the 
neck,  because  in  this  part  there  are  two 
kmds  of  blood-vessels,  considerably  large : 
.the  one  brings  the  blood  immediately  from 
the  heart  to  the  head,  while  the  other  car- 
.lies  it  immediately  back.  If  a  man  receive 
a  blow  on  these  vessels,  the  blood  prodeed- 
inff  from  the  heart  to  the  head  is  putly  for- 
ced back,  whilst  the  other  part  is  pushed 
forwards  vehemently  to  the  brad.  The  same 
happens  in  the  blood  returning  from  the 
heaa  to  the  heart,  for  part  of  it  is  precipi- 
tately forced  mto  the  latter,  whilst  the  other 
.  tumultuously  rushes  to  the  head,  whereby 
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the  blood-vessels  aw  unmediatdy  over-. 
charged,  and  the  sinuses  of  Uie  brain  is 
overloaded  and  compressed,  that  the  man 
at  once  loses  all  sensation,  and  the  blood 
often  runs  from  his  ears,  mouth,  and  noee.'* 
The  above  scientific  description  would 
do  credit  to  Ashley  Cooper,  or  Liston ; 
nor  is  the  following  one  whit  inferior. 

••  The  blow  between  the  eye-brows 
contributes  greatly  to  the  victory;  for 
this  part  bein^  contused  between  two 
hard  bodies,  viz.  the  fitt  and  otfrantale, 
there  ensues  a  violent  eekymoti;  or  ex. 
travasation  of  blood,  which  falls  imme« 
diately  into  the  eye-lids,  and  they  being 
of  a  lax  texture.  Incapable  of  resisting 
this  influx  of  blood,  swell  almost  instiin. 
taneously,  which  violent  intumescence 
soon  obstructo  the  sight  The  man  thus 
indecently  treated,  and  artfully  hood- 
winked, is  beat  about  at  his  adversary's 
discretion." 

We  wish  this  gentleman  would  d&« 
liver  a  course  of  lectures  in  the  Hall  of 
the  Dilettanti  Society  of  Edinbuigh, 
on  pugilistic  anatomy.  We  have  no 
douDt  that  they  would  be  numerously 
attended,  from  the  Peer  to  the  W.  S. 
We  recommend  another  passage  to  the 
serious  study  of  our  subscribers. 

**  The  blows  on  the  stomach  are  very 
hurtful,  as  the  diaphragm  and  lungs  share 
in  the  injury.  The  injury  the  diaphragm 
is  subject  to  from  blows  which  light  just 
under  the  breast-bone,  u  very  conttder- 
abUt  because  the  diaphragm  is  brought 
into  a  strong  convulsive  state,  which  pro- 
duces great  pain,  and  lessens  the  cavity 
in  the  thorax,  whereby  the  lungs  are,  in 
a  great  measure,  deprived  of  their  liberty; 
and  the  quantity  of  air  retained  in  them 
from  the  contraction  of  the  thorax,throngh 
the  convulsive  state  of  the  diaphragm,  is 
so  forcibly  pushed  from  them,  that  it 
causes  great  difficulty  of  respiration, 
which  cannot  be  overcome  till  the  con- 
vulsive motion  of  the  diaphragm  ceases." 

We  could  dwell  with  pleasure  on 
such  interesting  matter,  but  to  use  an 
expression  peculiar  to  all  writers,  our 
limits  forbid.  Neither  have  we  room 
for  any  criticism  on  the  literary  me- 
rits of  tliis  work.  Our  readers  will 
understand  what  our  opinion  of  it  is, 
when  we  say  that  it  may  be  classed 
with  Campbell's  Specimens  of  English 
Poetry.  There  is  the  same  "  springy 
force  in  all  our  author  says,  and  as 
in  reading  what  Mr  Campbell  writes 
on  poetry,  we  feel  that  he  is  himself  a 
poet,  so  in  the  perusal  of  Boxiana  we 
trace  the  hand  of  a  pugilist.  This  is 
as  it  should  be — and  ought  to  he  a 
lesson  to  Mr  Jeffirey  and  others  not  to 


1$19.;]  Boanama. 

iBtenneddle  with  suljeeU  of  which 
they  have  no  practical  knowledge.  We 
cannot  help  adding,  that  we  see  no  rea- 
son why  the  author  of  thb  oelehrated 
work  should  remain  anonymous  any 
more  than  the  author  of  Wayerley. 
He  seems  to  us  to  he^  on  many  ao- 
oounts,  far  better  desmring  than  the 
latter  personage,  of  the  title  of  the 
GiuiAT  Unknown. 

For  the  present  we  take  leaye  of  our 
readers  witn  the  following  elegant  pas- 
sage, by  which  the  Gabat  Unknown 
prepares  our  minds  for  the  appearance 
of  the  first  hero  of  the  second  era  of 
pugilism. 
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•*  Several  minor  fighU  and  triaing 
evenU  which  occurred  at  Taylor's  Bootb» 
&C.  might  be  introduced  to  shew  that 
pugilism  was  at  that  period  rising  fast 
into  notice,  and  had  gained  considerable 
patronage  and  support ;  hut  lest  that,  in 
pursuing  this  farther,  when  more  import- 
ant objecu  are  at  hand,  it  should  appear 

*(  <  As  in  a  theatre  the  eyes  of  men, 
After  a  well^raced  actor  leaves  the  stage. 
Are  idly  bent  on  him  that  enters  next. 
Thinking  his  prettier  to  be  tedious  >*-« 


clear  the 
boards,  to  maJte  room  for  the  entrsnce 
of  that  celebrated  and  first-rate  performer 
ia  the  pugiliitic  art,  Jacs  BaoooBToa/* 


BSMAKKS  ON  MR  MITF0B2>  8  VISW  OF    THB    C0K8TITUTI0K    OF   If  ACEBONIAj 
CONTAINED  IN  THE  N£W  VOLUME  OF  HIS  HISTORY  OF  oaEKCE.* 


There  are  yery  few  works  which  do 
more  honour  to  the  literature  of  the 
present  time  than  Mr  Mitford's  his- 
tory of  Greece.  Its  author  is  an  Eng- 
lish country  gentleman,  and  the  hook 
is  throughout  written  in  the  spirit 
proper  to  one  of  that  most  respectable 
of  all  clssses  of  men — a  class  in  which 
It  is  probable  more  true  intellectual 
enltiyation  and  more  tnie  moral  dig- 
nity may  be  found  united,  than  in  any 
other  wnich  human  society  has  as  yet 
produced — ^a  class  of  men  among  whom, 
for  these  many  centuries,  there  has 
neyer  been  wanting  an  abundant  repre- 
sentation of  sll  that  is  most  honourable 
to  the  country  which  gives  them  birth 
—a  class  finally,  of  which  it  is  sufficient 
eulogy.to  say,  that  it  at  this  moment 
boasts  of  a  Surtees,  a  Heber,  and  a 
Mitford. 

Mr  Mitford  has  indeed  conferred  a 
very  eminent  service  upon  his  country, 
by  writing  a  history  of  Greece  in  the 
true  English  spirit.  Passionately  at- 
tached to  the  feelings  and  recollections 
of  classical  antiquity,  he  is  still  more 
profoundly  a  lover  and  a  worshipper  of 
the  genius  of  his  own  land,  and  he  has 
composed  his  book  with  the  noble  pur- 
pose of  furnishing  new  food  and  better 
direction  to  the  similar  predilections 
with  which  so  large  a  class  of  his  coun- 
trymen are,  from  education  and  ex- 
ample, imbued.  Undazzled  with  the 
splendour  of  names  and  of  actions 


with'  which  the  world  has  rung  for 
these  two  thousand  ^ears,  he  surveys 
ever^  thins  in  the  bright  past  of  an- 
tiqmty  with  an  eye  cooled  and  calmed 
by  the  reflection  and  experience  of  the 
troubled  present  in  which  himself  has 
livedv  The  acquisition  of  scholarship 
seems,  in  his  mind,  to  be  mingled  witn 
none  of  its  pr^u^ces ;  he  forms  the 
only  example,  of  which  we  have  any 
knowledge,  of  a  man  contemplating 
the  motives  and  passions  and  actions 
of  the  old  world,  at  once  with  all  the 
knowledge  which  the  relics  of  ancient 
literature  can  convey,  and  with  all  the 
maturity  of  wisdom  which  the  expe- 
rience of  modem  Europe  can  add  to 
this  knowledge.  It  is  truly  wonder- 
Ail  from  what  an  original  point  of 
view  he  thus  shews  to  us  the  old  king- 
doms and  republics  of  earth — ^how  the 
atmosphere  through  which  he  makes 
us  gaze  upon  them  improves  the  dis« 
tinctness  of  every  line  and  every  hue. 
Assuredly  he  is  one  of  the  most  philo- 
sophical of  historians;  and  to  those 
who  get  over  a  certain  impression  of 
perolexity  about  some  parts  of  his 
style,  which  is  a  thing  very  easy  to  be 
accomplished,  since,  in  the  main,  the 
style  is  an  excellent  one — ^we  have  no 
doubt  he  must  always  be  one  of  the 
most  dehghtful  also.  Such,  at  least, 
has  been  our  own  experience.  His 
book  we  think  one  of  diose  which  no 
man  who  reads  it  once  will  be  satisfied 
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widumt  reading  over  and  over 
we  think  on  the  contrary,  it  is  jbrmed 
to  he  one  of  the  most  stable  compan- 
ions of  a  reflective  man's  solitude. 
The  truth  is,  that  in  every  point  of 
yiew,  it  is  by  fiir  the  first  historical 
work  which  has  been  produced  in  Eng- 
land since  Gibbon.  In  spite  of  the 
performances  of  Mr  HaUam,  and  in 
great  despite  of  the  promises  of  Sir 
James  Macintosh,  we  think  it  likely 
that  Mitfbrd  and  M'Crie  are  the  only 
historians  among  our  contemporaries 
whose  works  will  take  a  firm  place  in 
Britidi  litentnre. 

*  This  new  volume  has  broncht  Mr 
Mitford  down,  in  his  view  of  the  his- 
tory of  Greece,  as  fiur  as  the  death  of 
Alexander  the  Great — and  contains, 
beyond  all  question,  the  best  arranged 
and  most  accurate  and  valuable  ac- 
count of  all  the  incidents  of  his  career 
that  has  ever  been  given  to  the  world. 
It  is,  unless  we  be  much  mistaken,  a 
more  elaborate  and  a  better  written 
volume,  than  even  the  best  of  those 
whid^  preceded  it — and  the  value  of 
part  of  this  praise  will  be  easily  appre- 
ciated by  those  who  are  aware,  among 
what  a  strange  mass  of  contradictory 
and  unsatistactory  materials  the  true 
thread  of  the  Macedonian's  history  re- 
quires to  be  gathered  and  pursued. — 
Mr  Mitford  £»,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  taken  Arrian  throughout  for 
his  safest  guide,  so  far  as  he  goes — ^but 
even  in  mat  part  of  his  account  he 
has  much  to  do,  in  bringing  details 
ftom  other  authors  to  bear  upon,  and 
be  fitly  intermingled  with  tne  some- 
what mrief  narrative  of  the  soldier-his- 
torian. Those  who  have  not  read  this 
volume  ma^  promise  themselves  a  rich 
repast  of  instruction  and  amusement 
most'  delightfuUy  blended  together, 
throughout  the  whole  picture  of  the 
catnpaigns  and  battles  of  Alexander ; 
and  in  the  account  of  his  untimely 
death,  they  will,  perhaps,  recognise  a 
finer  and  deeper  command*  of  pathetic 
eloquence  and  elegance  than  any  other 
parts  of  Mr  Mitford's  book  have  ex- 
hibited. But  as  it  would  be  quite  out 
of  the  question  for  us,  in  a  work  of 
these  limits,  to  attempt  any  thing  Uke 
following  Mr  Mitford  through  the 
minutiie  of  his  details — wherein,  of 
course,  his  principal  merit  consists — 
we  must  content  ourselves,  for  the 
present,  with  noticing,  in  preference, 
the  introductory  part  of  the  volume, 
in  which  it  has  been  the  aim  of  the 


historian  to  thiiow  together  the  res«dt» 
of  his  inouiriea  into  the  poetical  state 
of  Macedonia,  and  of  some  of  the 
neighbouring  countries,  at  the  time 
when  the  son  of  Philip  ascended  the 
throne,  whose  splendour  he  was  des- 
tined to  increase  in  so  miraculous  s 
manner. 

He  weD  observes  in  his  outset,  that 
the  whole  of  the  preceding  periods  of 
Greek  history  present  no  opportnni^ 
either  so  important  or  so  mvourabfe 
fbr  taking  a  wide  view  of  the  state  of 
Maoedon.  That  state,  always  a  power«r 
fUl  and  often  a  very  formidable  one, 
had,  by  the  imperfection  of  its  conati^ 
tution,  and  the  jealousies  of  the  neigh* 
bouring  princes,  been  kept  in  a  con- 
dition of  comparative  obscurity,  tiU 
the  time  when  its  energies  came  to  be 
wielded  by  the  masterly  hand  of  Phi* 
lip.  The  successful  life  of  that  con- 
summate politician  had  tended,  in 
every  point  of  view,  to  the  true  pros- 
perity of  his  nation.  At  home  he  had 
bestowed  tranquillity,  and  restored  o« 
bedienee  to  the  laws  by  weakening  the 
power  of  his  neighbours— the  petty 
chiefs  of  Thrace  and  Thessaly— and 
so,  by  taking  away  fhnn  the  subjects 
of  his  own  empire  much  of  the  power 
and  the  hope  of  being  safe  in  disobedi* 
ence  or  successful  in  sedition.  Abroad 
his  victories  and  negotiations  had  rais« 
ed  his  kingdom  to  a  very  proud  pre* 
eminence  among  the  nations  who 
spoke  the  language  of  Greece — ^trans- 
ferring, in  fact,  to  Macedonia,  that  su- 
premacy which  had  previously  been 
obtained  by  the  governments  of  Athena 
and  Lacedemon,  and,  at  one  time,  over 
a  preponderating  part  of  the  nation, 
by  the  government  of  Thebes.  Mace? 
donia  was  now  the  seat  of  empire.— ? 
Her  king  was  the  elected  chief  and  gene- 
ralissimo of  the  whole  Greek  name,  and 
his  capital  had  become,  as  it  had  once 
before  been,  in  some  measure,  under 
Archelaus,  the  favourite  refuge  and 
resort  of  the  philosophers  and  artista 
of  Greece.  The  murder  of  Philip  de- 
ranged and  darkened,  however,  not  a 
little  in  this  brightprospect; — tbeseeda 
of  many  imperfectly  suppressed  jeal- 
ousies sprung  into  life  when  his  throne 
was  seen  filled  bv  an 'untried  stripling 
— ^and  Alexander  nimself,  before  he  en- 
tered upon  his  proper  career  of  Asiatic 
conquest,  was  constrained  to  do  over 
again  not  a  little  of  what  had  already 
been  done  at  home  and  near  it  by  his 
father.    Altogether,  it  will  be  allowed. 
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4hcre  ooald  not  be  a  mare  importaiit 
epoch  than  that  of  his  suooesnoiii  near 
a  matter  c^more  interestiiig  itody,  than 
ihe  political  constitiitioii  of  the  empire 
over  whidi  it  called  him  to  reign. 

When  Mr  Mitford,  on  a  former  oo- 
tanon,  threw  out  a  few  imperfect  hints 
of  what  he  conceived  to  have  been  the 
tme  state  and  character  of  that  con-* 
Btttntion,  his  positions  were  attacked 
Tery  fiercely  by  Mr  Brougham  in  the 
Edmburgh  Review;  and  no  wonder;— 
for,  in  the  Jirst  place,  Mr  Brougham 
is  no  scholu',  and  therefore  incapable 
of  examining  Mr  Mitford's  authorities 
— «nd  secondly,  Mr  Brougham  is  a 
Iiigot  to  a  set  of  political  opuions,  ex- 
«cuy  the  reverse  of  those  noble  opi- 
nions which  Mr  Mitfbrd  has  always 
lield  and  defended,  and  therefore 
much  indisposed  to  receive,  without 
examination,  eonehisioitt  so  different 
fiom  those  whidi  the  greater  number, 
even  of  more  aocompUshed  men  thaii 
Mr  Brougham,  had  formerly  embrac- 
ed«  To  say  that  in  those  ancient 
states,  whose  memory  has  been  ren- 
dered so  grand  and  so  immortal  by  the 
intellectiud  energies  of  their  citizens, 
those  citizens  possessed,  in  truth,  but 
a  very  slender  portion  of  security  and 
equal  govemmentr—«till  more  to  say, 
Ihat  in  not  a  few  of  those  monarchical 
atates  of  antiquity,  to  whose  names  so 
msAy  ideas  of  dii^t  have  been  asso- 
oated  by  the  genhis  of  republican  his- 
torians, the  ^e^e  possessed,  after  all,  a 
measure  of  h^piness  and  Justice  in 
"dieir  administredon  and  legislation, 
well  worthy  of  being  envied  by  those 
whoonly  abused  them— -these  were  doc- 
trines which  Mr  Mitford  could  scarce- 
ly have  hoped  to  promulgate  without 
exciting  the  utmost  wrath  m  the  breast 
of  such  a  person  as  Mr  Brougham — a 
man,  whose  great  and  remarkable  ta- 
lents have,  on  most  occasions,  formed 
but  a  poor  eoimterpoise  to  the  super- 
£dal  peidantry  and  vulgar  insolence  <£ 
ilia  ehamoter— a  man,  whose  shameful 
inrever^ce  for  the  ^d  institutions  of 
luB  tmn  oosmtry,  harmonizes  perfectly 
^th  thattttter  ignorance  of  antiquity, 
^Bd  the  InstHutions  and  history  of  an- 
<dqufty  which  he  has  displayed  in  his 
work  on  Colonies,*  and,  indeed  in  the 
whole  of  his  contributions,  to  the  £- 
dinbuigh  Review. 
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These  positions,  however,  which 
were,  wh^  first  broached,  so  very 
ofiensive  to  our  illustrious  country* 
man,  have  been  taken  up  again  by 
Mr  Mitford,  and  they  now  make  their 
appearance,  defendea  by  a  mass  of 
nets  and  arguments  such  as  we  think 
it  would  be  no  very  easy  matter  for 
anv  of  the  knights  of  the  blue  an4 
yellow  cover  to  combat.  The  hi»- 
torian  has  shewn  clearly,  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Macedonia  lived  under  a  sovem- 
ment  by  no  means  tyrannical— but, 
on  the  contrary,  possessing  almost  all 
the  requisites  of  a  well-govemed  state, 
in  a  degree  superior,  pertilbs,  to  any 
thing  that  was  ever  exhibited  out 
of  our  own  happy  island— and  hav- 
ing, indeed,  a  resemblance  to  much  of 
what  that  island  exhibits,  and  has  ex- 
hibited, strong  enough  to  excite,  we 
doubt  not,  a  good  deal  of  astonidimeni 
in  die  most  of  those  who  shaU  read  the 
volume  in  which  this  view  of  the  mat^ 
ter  is  contained.  It  is  to  this  part  of 
Mr  Mitford's  labours  that  we  feel  con- 
strained to  limit  ourselves— and  in  do- 
ing so,  we  shall  do  little  more  than 
select  a  few  passages  of  the  most  de^ 
cisive  charactei^-nothingdoubting  that 
these  will  be  more  than  enough  to  in- 
duce our  read^s  to  follow  the  whole 
argument  through  the  luminous  ex^ 
position  of  the  book  it8el£ 

Mr  Mitfinrd  laments,  as  all  preced* 
ing  authors  have  done,  die  scandness 
of  the  infbrmadon  affbrded  by  Aris- 
totle's treatise  on  government  concern^ 
ing  the  constitution  of  that  empire,  of 
whidi,  shordy  afler  the  time  of  his 
birth,  his  native  city  became  a  pert. — 
So  &r  as  it  goes,  however,  his  infer- ' 
mation  is  undoubtedly  of  the  highest 
authority  and  value — and  it  distincdy 
establishes  the  fact,  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Macedonia  was  not  a  tyranny* 
but  a  Umiied  and  legal  monarchy •  But 
o£  the  peculiar  institutions  which  gave 
to  this  monarchv  its  character  of  llmit- 
edness  and  lawfulness  the  philosopher 
has  said  scsaredy  sny  thing :  so  that  our 
historian  has  been  eompelled  to  bring 
together  his  materials,  as  best  he 
mi^t,  firom  the  more  casual  notices  of 
many  less  philosophical  authors.  Of 
these  notices,  one  of  the  most  striking 
occurs  in  Arrian.  Classing  the  Ma« 
cedonians  with  the  republican. Greeks, 
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rity  was  tinaTailing  but  under  warrant  of 
the  law.*    The  similarity  of  the  law  o€ 
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he  says,  "  (hey  were  a  free  and  h^- 

ipirited  people^  whereas  the  Persians 

were  humbled  and  debased  by  their    our  o*^"  country,  derived  from  our  An- 

Bubjection  to  a  despotic  authority."  glosaxon  forefathers,  and  tomerly  com. 

The  first  check  to  the  tyranny  of  the 
monarch  was  found  in  the  armed  po- 
pulation over  which  he  ruled.  The 
men  of  Macedon  were  at  all  times 
armed ;  and  such  a  population,  as 
Aristotle  has  well  remarked^  "  have  it 
always  in  their  power  to  choose  whe- 
ther ihe  existing  constitution  shall  re- 
main or  be  overmrown."* 

This  most  powerftd  of  all  checks  up- 
on the  tyrannical  power  of  a  single  per- 
son, is  however,  above  all  other  checks, 
likely  to  be  abused  from  its  proper 
purpose,  and  to  become  itself  tyranni- 
caL  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that 
there  should  exist  a  softer  and  more 
sober  power  of  check  in  popular  as- 
semblies of  representative  ind  deli- 
berative natvre.  And  such,  there 
can  be  no  question,  the  Macedonians 
always  possessed.  It  is  true  that  there 
is  no  evidence  of  their  having  had  any 
assemblies  exactly  corresponding  to  the 
Senate  of  Lacedaemon,  or  Carthage,  or 
Home :  but  they  did  possess  assemblies 
capable  of  discharging  not  a  few  of  the 
same  duties. 

•*  Two  writers,  however,  Dlodorus  and 
Curtlus,  speak  in  direct  terms  of  popular 
assemblies;  marking  decisively,  so  far 
as  their  authority  goes,  a  constitutional 
share  of  the  sovereinty,  held,  as  in  the 
kingdoms  of  the  heroic  ages,  by  the  peo- 
ple at  large ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  a  kind 
for  which  their  authority  may  be  least 
questionable.  According  to  Diodorus, 
on  the  death  of  Perdiccas  son  of  Amyn- 
tus,  when  his  brother  Philip's  claim  to 
the  throne  was  disputed  by  Argseus,  as- 
semblies of  the  people  were  held  in  which 
Philip*s  eloquence  greatly  promoted  his 
cause.  On  Philip's  death  he  mentions 
similar  assemblies  held ;  and,  on  Alex- 
ander's death,  when  the  question  arose, 
singularly  momentous  then,  and  in  a  case 
of  singular  difficulty,  who.  was  best  in. 
titled  to  be  successor  to  the  newly  ac- 
quired empire,  and,  afterward,  what  mea- 
sures should  follow,  all  was  referred  to  a 
general  assembly  of  the  Macedonians  pre- 
sent, as  represenutives  of  the  Macedon- 
ian people.^ 

**  The  more  immediate  subject  of  Cur. 
tins  has  been  the  criminal  law.  ■  Judge, 
ment  on  life  and  death,*  he  says,  *by 
the  immemorial  law  of  Macedonia,  was 
reserved  to  the  people  t  the  Icing's  autho. 


mon  to  most  of  western  Europe,  will 
here  be  striking. 

**  Among  the  antients,  very  geDerally» 
the  law  for  the  city  and  the  camp,  at 
home  and  abroad,  were  the  same.  Acr 
cording  to  the  Macedonian  constitution 
then,  for  decision  on  life  and  death,  at 
home  the  people,  abroad  the  army,  was 
the  jury.  Strongly  distinguished  as  civil 
and  military  law  commonly  have  been  ia 
modem  times,  this  may  appear  to  mo- 
dern minds,  among  what  remains  report- 
ed, most  doubtful,  and  yet  is  that  to 
which  the  most  undeniable  testimony  re- 
mains. Among  the  antients  a  military 
power,  distinct  from  the  civil,  and  mors 
arbitrsry,  seen|s  first  observable  among 
the  Lacedaemonians,  but  is  first  clearly 
and  strongly  marked  in  the  history  of 
the  Romans.  Admitted  originally  amoi^c 
that  great  military  people,  like  the  tyran* 
nical  authority  of  a  dictator,  occasionallya 
on  the  plea  of  necessity,  the  crafty  lead- 
ers of  the  Roman  councils  procured  last- 
ing acquiescence  under  it,  by  bribing  their 
soldiery  with  the  spoil  of  the  unfortun- 
ate people  they  conquered ;  and  thus* 
through  a  union,  then  peculiar  to  them- 
selves, of  severe  discipline  and  ready  zeal, 
they  promoted  their  conquests^  In  the 
sequel  of  this  history  instances  will  occur 
of  practice,  among  the  Macedonians,  ao> 
cording  to  the  law  mentioned  by  Curtiufc 
A  very  remarkable  one,  of  an  age  later 
than  that  to  which  this  volume  will  ex- 
tend, it  may  be  advantageous*  for  Im- 
mediate illustration  and  assurance  to  b<^ 
tice  here. 

«•  Polybius  lived  while  the  Macedon- 
ian kingdom  yet  existed;  and  not  in 
diminished  splendor;  for  its  monarch* 
conquered  and  plundered  by  the  Romans 
within  the  same  age,  was,  according  to 
their  great  historian,  Livy,  one  of  the 
richest  potentates  of  the  time.  PolyMus* 
in  his  history  of  what  passed  in  his  own 
country,  Peloponnesus,  while  his  father 
was  a  leading  man  there,  relates  as  fbU 
lows  I  The  commander  of  a  body  do- 
uched fW>m  a  Macedonian  army*  acting 
under  the  king  in  person,  was  arrested 
on  accusation  of  high  treason.  The  d^ 
tachment«  alarmed  for  their  commandety 
of  whose  crime  they  were  not  consdoua, 
sent  hastily  a  deputation  to  the  king,  de- 
manding *  that  the  trial  of  the  accused 
should  await  their  return  to  head-quar<. 
ters ;  otherwise  they  should  reckon  them- 
selves   unworthily  treated,  and  should 
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highly  reMnt  It.'  Such  free  communU 
cation  with  their  Idngi,  the  historian  pro- 
ceeds to  saj,  the  Macedonians  alwaja 
held.*  The  circumstances  being  highly 
critical,  for  the  king's  life  was  threatened, 
the  return  of'  the  detachment  was  not 
waited  Ibrt  and  indeed  the  probaUlity 
that  the  main  body  of  the  army,  actually 
with  the  king,  was  legally  competent  to 
try  the  accused,  so  that  nothing  was  done 
against  the  constitution,  will  be  found 
strengthened  by  circumstances  occurring 
lor  notice  in  the  sequel  of  this  history. 
'  ^  With  the  assurance  that  the  mili« 
taiy  law  of  Macedonia  gave  to  the  Mace- 
donian people,  on  forein  military  service, 
even  upon  accusation  of  high  treason,  the 
privilege  of  being  tried  by  their  fellow- 
soldiers,  the  information  of  Curtius,  that 
the  Macedonian  people  at  home  held 
equal  privilege,  appears  completely  sup- 
ported. Abuses  of  authority,  found  un- 
der all  governments,  and  prominent  in  the 
conduct  of  all  factions  among  the  Grecian 
xepublics,  would  hardly  fail  in  a  coun- 
try agitated  as  we  have  seen  Macedonia* 
But,  in  any  monarchy,  for  the  royal  au- 
thority, limited  by  the  military,  to  be  un- 
limited by  the  civil  law,  controlled  legal, 
ly  in  the  army,  to  be,  by  law  or  custom, 
uncontrolled  ip  the  state,  were  an  extra- 
vagance, not  meerly  unlikely,  but,  it  may 
be  ventured  to  say,  impossible. 

Through  the  circumstances  thus  au- 
thentically reported  then,  we  have  assur- 
ance, with  confirmation  yet  to  come  in 
the  course  of  the  history,  not  only  that 
the  royal  authority  in  Macedonia  was 
constitutionally  limited,  but  how  it  was 
dltetually  limited ;  judgement,  in  ca- 
pital  cases,  being  reserved  to  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  the  maintainance  of  this  im- 
portant right  being  assured  by  the  most 
powerful  warranty,  the  general  posses- 
sion and  practice  of  arms  by  the  people. 
Hardly  have  we  equal  proof  that  equal 
security  for  individuals  was  provided  by 
law  in  any  republic  of  Greece. 

'*  It  were  very  desirable  to  know  what 
was  the  Legislativb  power  in  Macedonia. 
But^  as  we  have  observed  that  Aristotle, 
neither  in  criticising  numerous  govern- 
ments existing  in  his  time,  huts  noticed  a 
legislature,  nor  in  his  project  for  a  per- 
fect government,  has  proposed  one,  and 
that,  excepting  the  Athenian,- hardly  any 
account  remains  of  the  legislature  of  any 
republic  of  Greece,  it  cannot  be  surpris- 
ing if  concerning  legislation  in  Macedonia 
information  fails.  Aristotle  is  large  on 
the  office  of  a  legislator;  meaning  one 
authorized  by  the  popular  voice,   like 
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Minos,  Solon,  Lycurgus,  and  others,  to 
fhune  a  constitution,  with  a  system  of 
law  to  be  complete  for  all  purposes.  But 
he  remarks  justly  the  impj^bility  of 
adapting  the  most  voluminous  system  of 
law  to  every  possible  case;  whence  it 
was  common,  among  the  Grecian  rapob* 
lies,  he  says,  to  commit  much  to  the 
magistrate's  dlBcretioo ;.  so  that  in  fact, 
power  was  by  the  constitution  given  him 
to  make  the  law  for  the  oocaslon«  Possi- 
bly Aristotle  has  been  urged  to  adopt  so 
extravagantly  hazardous  an  expedient, 
in  his  own  system,  by  observation  of  the 
evils  of  that  opposite  extravagance  at 
Athens,  complaiqed  of,  as  we  have  for- 
merly seen,  by  Isocrates ;  where  decrees 
of  the  multitude,  the  unbalanced  sove- 
rein,  at  the  suggestion  of  demagogues, 
ftivoritcs  of  the  moment,  were  so  muUL. 
plied,  with  such  haste  and  so  little  cir- 
cumspection, that,  in  many  cases,  the 
citizens  could  not  know  to  which  of  many 
laws  they  were  in  the  moment  sutjcct. 

*'  In  the  regal  governments  of  the  ear- 
ly age«f  legislation,  not  less  than  capital 
condemnation,  evidently  rested  with  the 
people  at  large.  But,  even  in  the  small- 
er states  this  was  inconvenient,  and  in 
the  larger,  for  regular  practice,  impossi* 
ble ;  whence  appears  to  have  arisen  the 
maxim,  so  extensively  adopted,  and  so 
decidedly  approved  and  recommended  by 
Aristotle,  that  laws,  once  established, 
were  not  to  be  altered ;  but  the  magis- 
trate's discretion,  for  decision  adapted  to 
the  exigency,  rather  to  be  trusted.  That 
the  legislative  system,  throughout  the 
Grecian  republics,  was  very  imperfect, 
Aristotle  has  largely  shown.  The  Ro- 
man republican  constitution,  probably  de- 
rived from  Greece,  confessedly  improved 
through  diligent  inquiry  after  Grecian 
models,  and  altogether  better  than  any 
Grecian  constitution  of  which  any  ac. 
count  remains,  had  yet,  among  its  excel, 
lencies,  great  imperfections.  Itt  legis- 
lature was  extraordinary.  Laws,  bind- 
ing upon  the  whole  people,  were  made 
by  the  people  at  large ;  assembled,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  magistrate,  in  two  ways, 
so  different  that  they  were,  in  effieet,  dif- 
ferent assemblies;  insomuch  that  what 
the  people,  assembled  in  one  way,  would 
inact,  assembled  in  the  other  way  they 
would  not  inact;  and  laws  binding  on 
the  whole  people  were  also  occasionally 
inacted  by  the  senate,  without  the  parti- 
cipation of  the  people.  Such  conflicting 
powers  of  legislation  were  likely  to 
produce  multiplied,  and  sometimes  in- 
consistent, inactments.    But  Boman  de- 
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mocracy  being  more  conititutionall j  b«. 
-lanced  than  the  Athenian*  a  discretion, 
ary  power  was  allowed  to  the  prstor's 
eourt  to  adapt  dedsiona  to  the  equity  of 
the  case.  These  decisions*  recorded,  ob- 
tained authority  as  precedents,  for  Aiture 
decision  in  similar  cases ;  and  thus  that 
eourt  seems  to  have  Airnished  the  spring- 
head of  systematic  equity,  as  distinguish, 
ed  from  law,  in  our  own  country,  and 
throughout  modern  Europe.  Such  dis. 
tinction  in  the  legal  system  is  found  ne- 
cessary under  all  governments,  for  cor. 
rection,  as  our  Blackstone  expresses  it 
after  Grotius,  *  of  that  wherein  the  law, 
by  reason  of  lU  universality  is  deficient.' 
But  in  our  constitution  alone  has  the  ad- 
vantage  grown  of  a  separation  of  the  two 
powers ;  limitUig  the  courts  of  law  to  de. 
dsion  by  the  letter,  and  committing  the 
power  of  relief,  where  equity  may  require 
it,  to  courts  appropriated  to  the  purpose. 
These,  our  learned  judge  proceeds  to  say, 
*  have  been  esublished  for  the  benefit  of 
the  subject ;  to  detect  latent  frauds, 
which  the  process  of  the  courts  of  law  is 
not  adapted  to  reach ;  to  inforce  the  exe- 
cution of  such  matters  of  trust  as  are 
binding  in  conscience,  tho  not  cognisable 
in  a  court  of  law  $  to  deliver  firom  dan<< 
gers  owing  to  misfortune  or  oversight ; 
and  to  give  a  more  specific  relief,  and 
more  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  than  can  always  be  obtained  by  the 
generality  of  the  rules  of  the  positive  or 
common  law.  This  is  the  business  of 
the  courts  of  equity ;  which  however  are 
only  conversant  in  matters  of  property. 
For  the  freedom  of  our  constitution  will 
not  permit  that,  in  criminal  cases,  a 
power  should  be  lodged  in  any  judge 
to  construe  the  law  otherwise  than  ac- 
cording to  the  letter.  This  caution, 
while  it  admirably. protects  the  public 
liberty,  can  never  bear  hard  upon  indivi- 
duals :  a  man  cannot  suiTer  more  punish- 
ment than  the  law  assigns ;  but  he  may 
BuflTer  less  ;  the  law  cannot  he  strained,  by 
partiality,  to  inflict  a  penalty  beyond 
what  the  letter  will  warrant ;  but  in  cases 
where  the  letter  induces  any  apparent 
hardship,  the  crown  has  the  power  to 
pardon.* 

•«  This  excellence  of  legal. system,  not 
found  among  the  republics  of  Greece, 
nor  in  Rome,  nor  in  modem  Europe  be- 
yond our  own  country,  will  hardly  be 
Jooked  for  in  Macedonia.  There  neverthe- 
less the  criminal  law  assureda  large  degree 
of  freedom  for  the  subject.  The  popular 
power,  indeed,  under  that  law,  appears 
to  have  been  most  rudely  exercised,  yet 
perhaps  not  more  so  than  in  many  or 
perhaps  most  of  the  Grecian  republics; 
and  the  course  of  proceeding  resembled 
very  nearly  what  we  find  related,  on 
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highest  autfaadty*  of  the  Jew»|  who 
seem  alsob  conformably  to  AristotleV 
system,  to  have  been  without  a  legislative 
power,  limited  to  the  Mosaic  law.  In 
Macedonia,  the  king,  as  of  old,  still  exe- 
cuted the  office  of  chief  justice  of  his 
kingdom,  if  the  authority  of  the  later 
antient  writers  should  be  admitted,  who, 
in  consonance  with  Homer,  have  reckoned 
this  not  the  privilege  more  than  t)ie  duty 
of  kings.  Thus,  like  the  judges  of  many 
Grecian  republics,  and  those  proposed  by 
Aristotle  for  his  own  imaginary  state,  the 
kihgs  of  Macedonia  would  have  a  hazard- 
ous extent  of  power.  But  that  they  had 
alone  authority  to  make  laws  binding  on 
their  people,  any  more  than  the  king's  of 
Homer*s  age,  no-where  appears. 

Mr  Mitford  then  enters  into  a  mi- 
nute  inqoiry  concerning  the  constitu- 
tion of  tnese  Macedonian  assemblies-* 
but  on  this  head  it  most  be  admitted 
that,  in  a  great  measure^  (to  use  a 
favourite  phrase  of  his)  "  information 
fails."  It  appears,  however,  pretty  evi« 
dent,  that  the  great  extent  of  the  Ma- 
cedonian territory^  and  the  disooidant 
nature  of  the  elements  of  which  much 
of  its  power  was  composed,  rendered 
it  impossible  to  have  any  one  assembly 
representative  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
whole  Macedonian  people.  It  is  more 
likely — ^nay>  it  seems  quite  certain^ 
that  all  their  assemblies  were  provin- 
cial ones,  like  the  parliaments  of  mo- 
dem France  (in  their  origin^)  or  the 
courts  of  the  Lords  Marchers,  and 
other  royal  deputies  in  England,  Ger- 
many, and  Spain — the  provincial  T«7ir 
of  tne  Macedonians  corresponding  to 
the  minor  BtuiXivt  of  Homer.  The 
likeness  between  the  whole  constitu* 
Hon  of  the  Macedonian  monarchy  and 
that  o£  some  of  the  feudal  states  is 
indeed  very  wonderftd— «nd  it  had 
never  been  shewn  in  its  proper  light 
till  the  subject  fell  into  tne  hands  of 
Mr  Mitford. 

**  The  assurance  that  the  Macedonians 
all  held  arms,  that  the  popular  institu- 
tions  promoted  a  military  spirit,  and  in 
peace  incouraged  the  chase,  as  advanta- 
geous preparation  for  the  toils  of  service 
in  war,  institutions  marked  as  resting 
on  the  customary  law  of  the  land,  and 
not  depending  on  the  pleasure  or  imme- 
diate needs  of  the  monarch,  implies  the 
farther  assurance  that  the  landholders 
held  civil  rights,  inabling  them  to  assert 
a  dignified  freedom ;  and  that  these  civil 
righu  extended  throughout  the  pvovinces 
of  the  Macedonian  kingdom,  is  indicated 
Uy  what  presently  we  shall  have  occasion 
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probiUi  tliat  ttudh  province  abd  etch 
dtf  made  regulationt  for  itself,  under 
momk  enperintendlng  controU  of  the 
king*e  aeknonrlcdged  pverogative.  Look- 
ing backward  then  to  Homer,  and  M^ 
ward  to'Alezander'i  hiitory,  it  seems 
farther  probable  that,  if  laws  were  made 
Ibr  the  whole  natfam,  it  was,  as  former!  j 
in  modem  Bnrope,  by  the  nation  assem- 
bled in  arms ;  its  danders  being  con- 
sidered ai  iu  representatives.  Nor  Is  an 
iostanoe  of  this  wanting;  recorded  in- 
deed only  by  a  writer  not  always  to  be 
trusted,  yet  carrying  nnarks  of  jast  au- 
thority. Alexander,  in  the  midst  of  his 
conquests,  having  in  hunting  exposed 
lumeelf  to  great  danger  in  contest  with  a 
lioa,  the  Macedonians  of  his  army,  ac- 
cording to  national  custom,  the  historian 
says,  taking  the  matter  into  considera- 
tion, decreed  *  That  the  king  should  not 
hunt  afbot,  nor  without  attendanU  of  a 
quality  to  be  answerable  for  his  safety.' 
A  constitution  capable  of  assuring  free* 
dom  to  a  people,  with  good  government 
and  means  for  defence  (both  indispens- 
able toward  maintainance  of  freedom)  is 
of  necessity  a  "very  complex  machine  $ 
insomuch  that  liow  it  may  best  be  con- 
atmtfted  has  been  a  question  for  many 
ages,  not  yet  decided.  Hence  it  may  be 
the  less  matter  for  wonder,  if,  in  looking 
to  theixmstruction  of  constitutions  found, 
in  fhRBctice  and  eflhct,  most  providing 
those  behedts,  parts  of  great  importance 
haive  escaped  the  observation  of  very 
acute  inquirers  ;  go  far  at  least  as  to  have 
fidled  of  due  estimation.  But  especially 
those  most  famiUar  with  things  are  apt 
to  undervalue  them.  Thus  it  remained 
for  the  foreiner  Delolme  to  show  the  just 
importance  of  aome  matters  in  the  Eng- 
lish constitution,  overlooked  by  the  many 
able  Bnglish  writers  who  had  previously 
written  on  it.  Still,  such  is  the  com- 
plezity  of  a  tret  government,  very  im- 
portant paints  renuined  for  circumstan- 
ces to  bring  forward  into  just  notice.-— 
The  French  minister  of  sute  Calonne, 
whom  civil  discord  fprced  to  seek  refuge 
in  a  forein  land,  was  led,  in  his  residence 
in  England,  to  remark  the  amalgama- 
tion  of  ranks  here  as  a  singularity  among 
European  nations,  and  of  a  most  advan. 
tageous  character ;  producing  a  commu- 
nity of  interest  among  the  millions  com- 
poaing  the  population,  whence  resulted  a 
harmony,  a  mutual  security,  and  a  na- 
tional strength,  unseen  elsewhere.  Ne-' 
vertheless,  tho  intimately  connected  with 
this,  another  matter,  of  vital  importance, 
remained  for  another  foreiner  duly  to  re- 
mark. Local  admtnistriition  in  the  hands 
of  the  people,  in  divisions  and  subdivi- 
atons,  is  necessary  for  the  very  founda- 
tion of  freedom  in  an  extensive  country* 
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It  stfemt  timr  AHx^getlier  Among-dundves,  to  whom  this  is  fami- 
liar,  iu  peculiarity  is  apt  to  escape  ob- 
servation :  the  supposition  that  it  is,  or 
may  be,  ordinary  elsewhere,  readily  ofltes 
itself.  But,  to  the  acute  forein  obseper 
Divernois,  the  peculiarity  has  been  strik- 
ing. Many  thousand  important  offices, 
very  far  the  greater  part  of  these  neces- 
sary for  local  administration,  he  has  ob- 
served, are  in  constant  course  of  perfor- 
mance without  salary ;  and,  these  being 
for  all  ranks,  from  the  peer,  through  the 
high  sheriifand  the  juryman,  down  to 
the  tithingman,  and  in  large  proportion 
taken  in  roution,  some  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  men  thus,  each  in  his  degree, 
partake  In  the  energies  of  government. 
Such  is  the  broad  basis  on  which  the 
Bnglish  constitution  rests,  and  on  which 
legislation  by  parliament  (too  generally 
considered,  even  at  home,  but  still  more 
by  foreiners,  as  all  and  all)  depends  for 
assurance  of  its  value,  and  even  of  its 
existence.  Promotion  then  being  denied 
to  none,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  ascent 
easy  and  ordinary  from  the  condition  of 
the  workman  for  daDy  pay  to  that  which 
qualifies  for  bearing  the  burthen  of  tith- 
ing and  parish  offices,  and  thence  to 
higher,  and  by  degrees  to  the  highest, 
Ihe  Bnglish  government  thus  is  the  com- 
pletest  commonwealth  (its  ordinary  title 
in  queen  Elizabeth*s  days)  known  in  his. 
tory, 

•*  In  the  Athenian,  and  probably  other 
Grecian  republics,  attendance  on  civil 
business  was  required,  of  the  lower  peo- 
ple, only  in  the  general  assembly,  and  in 
the  couru  of  justice ;  and  for  attendance 
there  a  small  pay  was  given.  For  the 
higher  public  offices  no  pay  was  allowed  ; 
they  were  imposed  as  honourable,  but 
often  severe,  burthens  on  the  wealthy. 
It  was  therefore  esteemed  a  valuable  re- 
ward, for  eminent  services,  to  receive  a 
grant  of  immunity  from  such  burthens. 
The  mention  then,  by  Arrian,  of  such 
immunity  '  granted  to  Macedonians 
concurs  with  various  other  indica- 
tions to  imply  that  the  provincial  admi- 
nistration in  Macedonia  was  not,  as  in 
the  modern  kingdoms  of  the  continent, 
wholly  directed  by  officers  of  the  mo- 
narch's nomination;  but,  as  in  the 
Grecian  republics  formerly,  and  the 
English  commonwealth  now,  imposed 
principally  on  those  subjects  who  were 
of  substance  to  bear  the  burthen  of  offi- 
ces without  salary,  and  to  be  responsible 
for  the  due  execution  of  them." 

At  the  risk  of  being  supposed  to 
make  by  much  too  free  in  onr  extracts, 
we  shall  quote  at  length  the  fine  pa»*' 
sage  in  which  Mr  Mitford  sums  up 
all  this  part  of  his  sabjeet.  But,  in* 
deed,  the  whole  of  the  view  he  glTca 
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is  so  rich  in  applicaUim  to  thii^ 
nearer  hoRie— and  is  itadf  so  admir- 
able—that^ we  dare  say,  no  i^logy  is 
necessary. 

*f  Altogether  the  Macedonian  consti- 
tution appears  to  have  borne  a  very 
near  resemblance  to  that  of  the  mo- 
dem European  kingdoms  in  early  times ; 
when  the  combined  civil  and  militafy 
powers  were  divided  among  lordshipst 
similar  in  essence  tho  various  in  denomi- 
nation, dukedoms,  marches,  earldoms* 
baronies ;  all  of  limited  monarchal  cha- 
racter; intermingled  among  which  the 
corporate  towns  had  constitutions  truly 
republican.  Lordships  and  townships 
together  acknowledged  the  sovereinty  of 
one  king;  especially  his  right  to  com- 
mand their  service  in  arms  for  common 
defence.  Slavery  existed  among  them, 
as  among  the  antient  republics,  but  ap. 
parently  a  less  numerous  and  more  miti- 
gated  slavery.  The  people,  of  all  ranks, 
above  slavery,  in  cities  and  throughout 
the  country,  held  the  important  right  of 
judgment  on  life  and  death,  and  of  bear- 
ing arms  for  common  defence  against 
forein  or  domestic  disturbers  of  the  com- 
mon peace. 

*•  The  perfection  of  civil  polity  in  our 
own  country,  raised,  in  the  course  of 
more  than  ten  centuries,  within  histori- 
cal information,  on  foundation  formed 
in  times  beyond  knowledge,  has  led  some 
eminent  men,  viewing  the  improvements 
at  the  Revolution  and  since,  and  seeing, 
as  in  all  human  institutions  ever  must 
be,  imperfections  yet  remaining,  to 
reckon  themselves  warranted  in  assert- 
ing that,  before-  the  Revolution,  there 
was  no  true  liberty  here.  Surely  enough 
there  can  be  no  perfect  liberty  here,  or 
anywhere  on  earth :  for  wherever  there 
is  government,  the  natural  liberties  of 
individuals  must  be  subject  to  controll. 
But  without  government  they  are  sub- 
ject to  far  severer  controll ;  the  weak 
being  without  resource  against  the  strong, 
and  the  few  against  the  many.  Question 
therefore  about  true,  or  reasonable,  or 
■ulficient  liberty  may  be  endless.  But, 
compared  with  most  other  nations,  with 
necessary  exception  always  for  war  with- 
in the  country,  or  its  immediate  results, 
overbearing,  for  a  time,  civil  establish- 
ments, the  English  nation,  it  may  be 
fairly  said,  was  always  free.  Justice  is 
wanting  among  historians,  on  that  score, 
even  to  the  Norman  reigns.  The  debt 
of  all  posterity  to  the  first  of  the  PlanU. 
genets,  the  second  Henry,  is  incalcul- 
able. With  Institutions  of  less  value  than 
those  of  our  great  Alfred,  the  Macedo- 
niao^nnight  be  reckoned  a  free  people ; 
yet  we  know  not  that  their  instltutioos 
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wtoe  infierlor.-  Such  ladprovemcnls  as 
those  of  onr  second  Henry,  and  Edward 
'  intitled  first,  not  to  bring  the  refinements 
of  the  Restoration^  the  Revolntiori,  and 
aftertimes,  into  qnestion*  are  hardly  to 
be  found  anywhere  else,  and  therefore 
not    reasonably    expected  in    a  conn- 
try  in  the  eircumstanees  of  Macedonia. 
If  then  the  general  deficiency  of  legisla- 
tive system  in  antient  governments  ap- 
pear surprising,  it  may  be  well  to  look 
at  those  of  modem  Europe.    In  France 
itself,  the  wiser  and  honester  of  the  mo- 
vers of  the  late  revolution  there,  anxi- 
ously exerting  their  diligence,  with  ample 
powers  for  searching,  to  find  precedent 
of  revered  antiquity  for  the  forais  of  the 
Aree  constitution  which  they  desired  for 
their  country,  were  unable  to  discover, 
not  only  the  manner  of  passing  a  law  in 
the  old  French  assembly  of  the  Three 
Estates,  but  any  law  that  could  with 
certainty  be  referred  to  that  authority.— 
Even  for  our  own  country,  tho  its  his* 
tory  is  perhaps  altogether  more  perfect 
than  that  of  any  other  nation,  antient  or 
modern,  yet  nMny  important   circum- 
stances remain  in  much  darkness ;  espe- 
cially in  that  highly  interesting  period^ 
the  contest  for  the  crown  between  the 
houses  of  York  and  Lancaster.    Even 
the  character  of  the  constitution,  under 
the  FlantageneU,  has  been  found  to  have 
been  not  only  imperfectly  known  but 
greatly  misrepresented.    The  sesrch  a- 
mong  the  records  of  the  two  houses  of 
Parliament,  for  precedents  for  the  re- 
gency, proposed  to  be  established  in  the 
year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
eighty-eight,  has  produced  most  impor- 
tent  addition  to  all  previous  history,  and 
correction    for    misrepresentations^    to 
which  historians,   eminent  for  diligence 
and  ability,  in  want  of  it,  had  been  led ; 
those  records  demonstrating  what  none 
suspected,  that  in  the  reigns  of  the  fourth 
and    sixth    Henries,    the   constituUon, 
however  less  firmly  established,  was  as 
well  understood,  and,  in  critical  and  dif- 
ficult circumstances  in  both  reigns,  as 
completely   acted  upon  as  It  could  be  at 
this  day. 

Toward  the  character  of  a  monarefay, 
whence  the  Royal  Revbhub  arises,  and 
what  may  be  its  amount,  are  important 
questions.  Thucydides  shows  that,  in 
his  time,  the  kings  of  Macedonia  held 
very  extensive  landed  property ;  and  we 
find  no  other  source  of  royal  revenue  in 
timated,  till  the  customs  of  some  ses- 
ports  were  conceded  by  the  Thessalians 
to  Philip.  Yet  his  predecessor  Archelaus, 
to  execute  all  that  has  been  attributed  to 
him,  must  have  been  wealthy.  Proba 
bly,  among  the  troubles  which  followed 
his  reign,  the  royal  domains  had  been 
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li^nred  widdiiiiliiished. 
M  fbrmttly  we  have  obeerred*  mint  to 
have  thought  that  to  impute  to  a  king  of 
Macedonia  bribery  with  gold  would  be 
too  extravagant  to  gain  belief :  but  with 
timber,  oxen,  boreea,  sheep,  he  did  not 
leruple  to  insinuate  that  Philip  purchas- 
ed the  treasonable  assistance  of  the  mi- 
nisters of  his  enemies.  At  a  later  period 
of  that  prince's  reign  Demosthenes  reck- 
oned him  rich,  not  by  his  land  but  by 
his  seaports*  where  duties  were  taken 
on  importation  and  exportation.  Those 
(  seem  to  have  been  the  only 
known  in  the  Macedonian  kuig- 
The  kings  thus  were  not  depend- 
ent upon  their  sulgeets  for  a  necessary 
.  or  perhape  an  ample  revenue  in  peace.— 
Bat  they  had  not  what  would  maintain 
armies,  and  were  therefore  dependent 
upon  their  subjects  for  service  in  arms, 
whenever  their  safety  or  their  ambition, 
or  even  the  good  of  the  country  required 
it.  This  formed  the  great  security  of 
Macedonian  freedom. 

•<  Under  such  a  constitution,  however 
inferior  to  the  British,  the  Macedonian 
people,  in  comparison  of  others,  not  ex- 
cepting any  Greek  republic  of  which  any 
tnformaUon  remains,  might  be  happy  as 
well  as  free ;  tho,  for  internal  improve- 
.  meot,  such  a  constitution  was  evidently 
ill  calculated,  and,  even  for  exertion  a. 
gainst  forein  enemies,  highly  defective. 
Ito  deiciendes  were  nearly  analogous  to 
thoee  of  the  French  and  Spanish  monar- 
chies* while  yet  the  kings  were  unpos- 
aessed  of  despotic  power.  The  Macedo- 
nians* under  their  early  princes,  we 
have  seen,  were  conquerors ;  as  with  us 
the  Anglosaxons  of  Wessex.  England, 
becoming  under  Egbert  one  kingdom, 
became  only  by  degrees  afterward  one 
state,  under  one  law ;  the  advantageous 
business  begun  by  the  great  Alfred,  be- 
ing completed,  not  till  three  centuries 
after,  by  the  second  Henry.  But  in 
Macedonia  such  advantageous  yet  diffi- 
cult combination  failing,  the  extension 
of  dominion*  aa  formerly  in    Prance, 


.Spain,  and  Gacmany*  tmlaai  mulsr  a 
prince  of  rare  abilitlea,  producing  diik 
traction,  produced  weakness.  Hence  the 
opportunitiea  for  thoee  contests  for  the 
crown,  which  have  furnished  matter  for 
the  larger  portion  of  Macedonian  history 
till  Philip's  reign.  Through  the  dea- 
dency  of  combination  in  the  govern- 
ment, opportunity  wss  continually  open 
for  the  interference  of  forein  influence. 
Throughout  the  reign  of  Perdiceas  son 
of  Alexander*  tho  a  prince  of  consider- 
able talents,  the  intrigucft  of  Lacedssmon 
and  Athens,  sometimes  alternately,  some- 
times '  together,  trout)led  the  country.—- 
Under  still  abler  princes,  the  important 
aeaport  of  Pydna  was  withdrawn  from  it 
at  least  twice ;  and  probably  was  among 
those,  the  bMt  towns  of  the  kingdom* 
which,  at  another  time,  seceded  from  U 
to  become  members  of  another  state..— 
But,  except  in  that  remarkable  instance* 
occurring  in  extraordinary  circumstances* 
the  very  inconveniencies  and  defects  of 
the  Macedonian  government  assisted  to 
deny  opportunity  for  any  party,  not 
beaded  by  a  -popular  claimant  of  the 
crown,  to  give  any  great  extent  to  revo- 
lutionary intrigue.  Generally,  if  por- 
tions of  the  people  might  be  gained,  yet 
antipathy  of  portion  to  portion  obviated 
extensive  seduction.  But  as  formerly. 
Prance,  when  neither  the  king  was  ab- 
aolute,  nor  a  good  government,  with  one 
legislature  and  one  jurisprudence*  held 
the  country  together,  was  wounded 
through  a  duke  of  Burgundy,  or  a  town 
of  Rochelle,  so  Macedonia  was  assailed 
through  a  prince  of  Argseus,  or  a  town 
of  Pydna." 

Leaving  this  passage  to  the  conside- 
ration  of  our  readers,  we  shall,  for  the 
present,  break  off-*intending,  if  po6« 
sible,  to  say  something  of  the  won- 
derfU  Macedonian  himself,  and  of 
the  admirable  manner  in  which  our 
author  has  deared  up  many  of  the 
darkest  parts  in  his  eventful  story,  in 
an  early  Number. . 


PATAGONIA. 


We  understand  that  a  shii)  from  Li- 
Yerpool  has  been  employed  in  trade  on 
the  coast  of  Patagonia ;  and  that  some 
of  the  crew,  and  particularly  a  lieuten- 
ant of  the  royal  navy,  are  returned, 
who  give  an  account  of  that  country 
confiraiatory  of  those  which  we  have 
before  received. 

The  aboriginal  inhabitants  consist 
mainly  of  two  distinct  tribes.    One  of 


them  is  stated  to  be  a  wandering  tribe, 
of  the  gigantic  size,  so  often  mention- 
ed by  voyagers,  extending  all  along 
the  coast  from  the  Plata  to  the  Straits 
of  Magellan.  The  lieutenant  alluded 
to  saw  two  chieft  or  cadques  who 
measured  certainly  eight  feet  in  hdght, 
and  he  had  a  youth,  fifteen  years  old, 
some  time  witn  him,  who  was  not  less 
than  six  feet  two  inches.    The  wo- 
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mflnare  nid  to  be  in  the  nine  pio- 
portion ;  and  they  aie  a  remarkaUy 
well  featuiedy  and  handsoinefy  pro- 
portioned race.  The]r  subsist  entirely 
DT  hunting ;  and  it  is  supposed  that 
if  a  centru  mart  were  formed,  they 
would  supply  valuable  flirs  in  abun^ 
ance,  especially  the  guanaco  or  camel- 
sheep  skin,  the  wool  of  which  might 
be  of  importance  to  our  manufacturers 
for  shawls  and  very  fine  doth.  The 
lieutenant  brought  a  specimen  to  Eng- 
land, which  he  shewed  to  a  manufkc- 
turer,  and  the  latter  gave  an  opinion 
that  it  would  be  worth  firom  15s.  to 
168.  a  pound.  In  exchai^  for  these, 
the  natives  would  sladly  accept  in 
barter,  spirits,  Braau  toucoo,  coarse 
ved  or  blue  dotbs,  large  iron  spun, 
long  knives,  spears,  beads,  and  other 
aimilar  articles :  they  do  not  use 
money,  and  neither  this  nor  the  other 
tribe  use  fire  arras.  They  were  very 
peaceable  with  the  crew  of  the  Eng- 
lish ship ;  on  entering  the  settlement 
at  Bio  Negro  they  always  deposite  their 
arms,  and  only  take  them  again  on 
quitting  it. 

The  other  tribe  consists  of  what 
are  called  the  Pampas  Indians,  a 
small  raoe^  of  settled  habits,  who 
live  considerably  to  the  westward  of 
Rio  Negro.  They  are  an  agricultural 
and  pastoral  people,  and  nave  also 
some  manufkctures :  they  resort  to  the 
coast  with  cattle,  coarse  doths,  dried 
meats,  &c.  to  barter,  chiefly  for  spirits 
and  tobacco.  They  are  represented  as 
being  a  numerous  but  inoffensive  peo- 
ple, and  as  their  flocks  of  sheep  are  in 
great  abundance,  it  might  be  an  ob- 
ject to  procure  wool  Arom  them ;  it  is 
said,  however^  to  be  of  indifierent  tex- 
ture. 

The  whole  of  the  tracts  from  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata  to  Cape  Horn,  has 
been  abandoned  by  the  Spaniards^ 
with  the  exception  of  Rio  Negro, 
where  there  are  remains  of  a  settle- 
ment, from  whence  the  inhabitants 
are  retiring  every  year.  The  govern- 
ment of  Buenos  Ayreshave  only  taken 
nominal  possession  of  any  part  of  it, 
and  merely  stationed  a  commandant 
at  Rio  Negro,  without  any  so^iiers. 
Some  black  troops  had  at  first  been 
sent,  who  greatly  distressed  the  inha- 
bitants by  exactions,  and  by  the  des- 
truction of  nearly  all  their  cattle, 
which,  before  the  revolution,  were 
very  abundant,  and  afforded  means  of 
loading  many  vessels  every  year  with 


hito  and  Callow,  Thow  oppressbe 
exaetions  caosed  the  emigration  befiwe 
mendoned. 

The  land  about  Rio  Negro  is  said 
to  be  excellent  for  com  of  a  very  su- 
perior quality;  and  there  are  larse 
and  well  watered  tracts,  admirably 
adapted  for  the  rearing  of  cattle.  The 
bull  and  cow  of  Patagonia  are  about 
the  size  of  the  EnffUsh ;  but  the  ox> 
at  three  vears  old,  is  half  as  large 
again,  and  grows  to  an  immense  size. 
From  these,  and  from  the  wild  cattle, 
with  which  the  interior  swarms,  cimd 
provisions,  e^wcially  jerked  beef,  mighi 
very  easily  be  exported  to  the  West 
Inmes  in  any  quantity:  At&e  Hfr- 
vannah,  jerked  beef  is  in  sueh  request, 
as  to  bring  14  dollars  per  quintal  6f 
100  pounds;  and  die  passage  wouM 
take  two  or  three  months.  The  coun- 
try abounds  also  with  wOd  horses,  the 
sluns  of  which  might  be  available. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Rio  N^grb, 
there  are  an  abundance  of  willow-trees^ 
fit  for  beams  and  rafters  of  houses ; 
there  is  no  other  timber ;  but  tor  iu^l 
there  are  ample  supplies  of  fr^ot 
wood ;  and  for  the  erection  of  build- 
ings, bricks  dried  in  the  sun  are  used, 
-although  there  is  plenty  of  stone.  The 
dimate  is  one  of  the  mildest  and 
healthiest  in  the  world. 
-  Abng  the  coast  frcnn  latitude  87.  to 
42.  south,  there  are  innmnerable 
islands  or  sand  banks^  extending  tb 
the  distance  of  seven  or  eight  leagues 
from  the  main ;  and  within  them  ajfe 
found  some  convenient  harbours  for 
ships  to  lie  in,  and  numerous  creeks 
navigable  for  boats.  The  chart  pub- 
lished by  Faden  from  the  survey  of 
Malespinas,  though  on  a  small  scale, 
was  found  very  correct,  and  ipdeed 
the  only  one  to  be  relied  on.  Durii^ 
the  months  of  September,  October, 
JMovembcB,  ^nd  December^  the  banks 
are  covered  with  sea  dephants,  in 
such  numbers,  that  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  sail,  of  200  tons  eadi,  mi^ht 
annually  load  with  oil,  if  the  fishing 
were  pursued  under  proper  restrictions, 
such  as  not  to  kill  any  elephant  under 
two  years  old,  nor  the  females  till 
the^  have  pupped  and  brought  up 
their  young.  A  pup  three  or  four 
weeks  old,  can  shift  for  itself.  These 
animals  have  been  very  much  destroy- 
ed by  the  Americans,  who  kill  pupS 
prodiidng  only  four  or  five  gallons  of 
oil,  whilst  if  tney  were  left  to  the  age 
of  two  or  three  years,  they  would  pro- 
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dace-  «l  mmy  bamia.  The  whole 
oottit  abounds  besdes  with  hdr  and 
Air  aeals ;  the  trade  in  which,  either 
fbr  the  London  or  China  markets, 
might  be  worth  attention. 

The  ship,  flrom  the  crew  of  which 
this  information  has  been  obtained. 


WW  vmSattestaMf  wttfdked  wli&t 
pnnoing^  a  profitable  tnffie  on  the 
coast.  She  was  the  only  En^sh  ves* 
sel  remembered  there,  although  about' 
twenty  ships  annually  resort  thither, 
a  few  of  them  French,  but  the  greater 
number  Americans. 


A  DI8C0CR8E  ON  MISSION^,  BY  JOHN  FOSTEA.  * 


In  the  iii^t  part  of  this  most  elo- 
quent and  powerful  composition,  the 
Preacher  observes,  that  there  is  a  cer- 
iaxn  principle  of  correspondence  to  re- 
ligion throughout  the  economy  of  the 
world.  Things  bearing  an  apparent 
analogy  to  its  truths,  sometimes  more 
prominently,  sometimes  more  abstract* 
\j,  present  ^emseiyes  on  all  aides  to  a 
thonghtfbl  mind.  This  lofty  view  of 
God  and  nature,  he  illustrates  with  a 
splendour  and  magnificence  of  thought 
and  language,  perhaps  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  other  writer  of  our  day- 
exhibiting  all  things  as  a  great  sys- 
tem of  emblems,  reflecting  or  shadow- 
ing the  wiU  of  the  Almighty,  and 
'^  religion  standing  up  in  grand  peral- 
Id  to  an  infinity  of  objects,  receiving 
their  testimony  and  homage,  and 
speaking  with  a  voice  which  is  echoed 
by  the  creation." 

In  many  parts  of  this  sermon  we 
are  strongly  reminded  of  our  own 
Chalmers — and  we  know  of  none  but 
'-'  these  brethren  in  power,"  who  oould 
hare  written  the  passages  we  are  now 
about  to  quote.  Mr  Foster  is  enforc- 
ing on  our  minds  this  gresit  truth, 
diat  in  the  character  or  servants  of 
God,  we  are  all  placed  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  an  intense  moral  Warfare 
against  the  powers  of  evil,  as  real  and 
palpable  as  ever  were  encountered  in 
the  field  of  battle. 

It  IB  striking  to  observe,  at  the  same 
time,  in  what  manner  many  of  the  penons 
who  are  thus  tired  to  loathing  of  these 
images  in  their  moral  and  spiritual  appli- 
caHon,  shall  be  all  energy  vnen  the  same 
forms  of  thought  come  in  literal  representa- 
tion of  war.  Most  of  the  excitaUe  ani- 
mated dasB  of  spirits,  whether  in  youth  or 
mudi  more  advanced  in  life,  Can  be  kindled 
to  entiittriasm  by  tiie  grand  imagery  of 
batdes  and  hermc  adiievements.  Those 
voy  terms  of  martial  metaphor,  under  the 
spiritttal  import  of  which  the]^  an  be^- 
mn^,  periisps  amidst  some  rdt^ons  servwe, 
to  smr  in  dnlness,  may  relieve  them  by  a 
sudden  diversbn  of  the  mind  away  to  some 


imagined  seeaeof  real  ooaflioC; and  they  qhaU 
fed  a  proud  elation  in  linng  from  the  side 
and  sleepy  notion  of  a  spiritud  warfare,  to 
tiw  magnificence  of  the  combats  which  are 
dispbiyed  in  fire  and  blood  to  the  eyes,  imd 
in  thtader  to  the  cats.  The  imagination 
shall  feUow  some  magnanimous  moitd,  <Kf 
histoiy  or  fiction,  thraugih  soenes  oftuBult« 
and  tenor,  and  noble  daring,  and  shall 
adore  him  as  bdield  exulting  umhurt  in  via-* 
toty,  or.  breathing  ont  his  soul  aa  a  hem 
should  di&  The  enthusiast  while  sitting 
sttU  and  abstiacted,  may  at  moments  be 
dmost  beguiled  in  fimcy  into  a  peitanation 
of  this  favourite  hem.  And  the  scenes  of 
desttuctien^  thus  fbrvidly  imagined,  AdI 
leaUy  be  deemed  tiie  sablimest  exhibitions 
of  man,  in  wMdi  hnman  encigy  appaoachea 
the  nearest  to  a  zivafary  witii  the  imqgoitalsy 
his  mind,  perhaps,  silentiy  nmnoancu^ 
this  very  term,  confonnahly  to  mat  last  per- 
versity of  human  madness  bv  whicfa  an 
epithet  expressing  negation  of  all  relation  to 
deatii,  has  been  seleSed  in  spedd  prefer- 
enoe  to  be  applied  to  man  whose  very  bnsi^ 
ness  has  been  to  ded  in  death,  both  as 
givers  and  receivers.  If,  in  thisenflamed 
state  ef  the  mind,  the  idea  were  again  pre- 
sented of  the  Christian  warfare,  of  a  con- 
test against  principalities  and  powers,  and 
spiritud  widcedness,  it  would  be  repelled 
witii  disdain  of  the  impertinence  or  arro- 
gance which  could  assume  for  such  nutters 
any  of  tiie  lofty  terms  belonging,  and,  (it 
would  be  proudly  said),  desemdSy  applied, 
to  the  transactions  of  Trafalgar  and  Water- 
loo. This  contempt  may  be  inspired  by  the 
imag^tion  done  of  the  glories  of  war,  but 
it  would  be  felt  in  a  still  stronger  deg^  by 
most  of  the  men  who  have  actually  witness- 
ed and  shared  the  terrors  and  triumjdis  of 
martial  exploit,  if  it  could  happen  that  they 
should  hear  the  figurative  language  in  ques- 
tbn,  and  lend  tor  a  moment  attention 
enough  to  understand  irhat  it  should  mean. 
In  short,  between  distaste  for  its  insipidity, 
and  almost  resentful  soom  of  its  imperti- 
nence of  pretension,  the  metaphor  would 
be,  by  the  greatest  number  of  men  of  spi- 
rit and  imagination,  flung  back  on  the  woik  . 
and  dreaming  religionists,  as  an  idle  fancy 
just  fit  for  their  jargon.  Let  these  wars, 
enemies,  and  heroes  of  vapour,  they  would 
say,  busy  the  feeble  sods  to  which  they  can 
have  the  effect  of  redtties. 


■  Pfemted  Jfo^  Josiah  Conder,  St  Paul*s  Church  Yaid,  London. 
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A  Dis€out$i  on  Mtukms, 
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But  wfafle  diif  ii  thdr  fediag,  what  shall 
we  Uiink  of  the  atste  of  tfaeb  pereeptum  ? 
AJaa.  for  the  oondition  of  the  wnies  of  tha 
aools  that  hare  lo  little  cogniamca  of  a 
most  feaifiil  reality  which  ezisti  oa  eveiy 
nde  and  preues  upon  them  I  How  de- 
plorable to  Me  men  ezerdsing  their  fiicul- 
ties,  in  observation,  and  interest,  and  cau- 
tion, on  the  elements  and  aoents  anmnd 
them,  and  jet  scaroelj  apprraendinff  the 
presence  of  the  worst  of  them  all,  and,  ex- 
eepting  die  Divinity,  the  mistiest ;  and  to 
see  them  "  sporting  themselves  with  their 
own  deceivinfln,'*  while  they  are  turning 
sway  with  slignt  or  scorn  from  the  repre- 
sentations by  which  divine  or  human  admo- 
nition is  attempting  to  alarm  them  to  a 
sense  of  their  idsinger  f^nmi  this  srand  ene- 
my, Moral  BviL  And  then  to  observe  that 
among  creatures  so  insensible  there  is,  the 
while,  a  quick  and  anient  recognition  of 
enemies,  a  martial  spirit,  and  all  the  nmnp 
and  pride  of  wars,  battles,  victories  I  Truly 
k  is  a  spectacle  for  the  most  nudignant  in- 
tdligenoes  in  the  creation  to  exult  over, 
that  such  creatures  diould  be  seeking  gloiy 
in  destnietive  conflicts  with  one  amMber, 
wfaHe  their  most  dieadfiil  foe  is  invading 
them  alL  It  is  a  spe^ade  of  still  darker 
character  tiian  that  whidi  would  have  been 
presented  by  opposed  aimed  parties  or  le- 
gions, gsOantly  maintaining  battle  on  the 
yet  uneovered  spaces  of  grounds  while  the 
universal  deluge  was  rising. 

He  loon  afterwards  proceeds  still 
more  eloquently  in  the  same  strain. 

Sometunes  we  contemplate,  perhaps,  the 
mighty  progress  of  destruction,  as  carried 
over  a  luge  tract  of  tiie  earth  by  some  of 
the  memorable  instruments  of  the  divine 
wmtfa,  such  as  Attila,  Zingis  Khan,  or  Ti- 
mour.  We  behold  a  wide  spreading  terror 
preceding,  to  be  soon  foUowea  by  the  realisa- 
tion of  every  dreadful  presage  in  resistless 
ravage  and  ezteimination.  The  doomed 
countless  multitudes  crowd  tumultuously 
on  our  view,  in  all  the  fbrms  ofdimay, 
and  vain  eflM,  and  suffering,  and  death  ;  a 
world  of  ghastly  countenances,  desperate 
struggles,  himentable  cries,  streaming  blood, 
and  expiring  agonies ;  witii  the  oorKspond- 
iog  drcomstanoes  of  fury  and  triumph,  and 
the  appropriate  scenery  of  habitations  burn- 
ing and  the  land  made  a  desert  The 
fancied  forms  of  individual  sufierers,  in- 
cessantly marked  fbrth  from  the  confused 
aggregate,  and  presented  to  the  mind  in 
momentaiy  glimpses,  preserve  the  vividness 
of  our  perception  of  the  nusery,  unoonfound- 
ed  in  the  view  of  its  immensitv,  while  that 
immensity  throws  over  all  the  more  dis- 
tinct impressbns  a  general  character  of  hor- 
ror. 

When  a  man  of  ardent  imagination  has 
dwelt  upon  soch  a   scene  till  it 


glows  into  reality  in  his  view,  let  him  be 

assured  lit  is  the  language  of  truth  and 

sobenesi  that  afBnni  this  speomdato  foim 
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but  a  hint  and  fnadwpiatif  eonipaihsB  for 
lepitsenting  tiiat  other  invasioD,  which  is 
made  upon  the  spirits  of  all  mankind,  that 
invasion  of  whicn,  indeed,  all  these  hoirois 
are  themselves  but  a  few  of  the  exterior  dx- 
cumstanoes  and  results.  And  yet  creatures 
assailed  and  in  danger  of  destruction  by  thie 
more  awful  calamity,  surveying  in  imagi- 
nation, and  shuddering  while  mey  survey, 
these  furies  and  misenes  of  remote  times  or 
regions,  shall  bless  their  good  fortune  tiiat 
thSjf  are  not  exposed  to  any  agency  of  evil  a 
thousandth  part  so  formidable  I 

In  following  in  thoo^t  those  perpetratoia 
of  devastation  and  ca^age,  we  have  die 
consolation  of  foreseeing  its  end.  The 
Caesars  and  Attilas  were  as  mortal  as  the 
millions  who  expired  to  give  them  lame. 
Of  Timour,  the  language  of  die  Historian 
kindling  mto  poetry,  rdates  that,  ••  be 
pitched  his  Ust  camp  at  Otrar,  where  he 
was  expected  by  the  Angel  of  Death.""  But 
the  power  tiiat  wages  war  immediately  on 
the  souls  of  men,  the  power  of  ^JiJ^mm  and 
degaamtv^  has  continued  to  live  and  destroy 
while  all  these  renowned  exterminators  have 
yielded  to  the  decree  that  sent  them  after 
their  victims.  It  is  perpetually  invigorated 
bv  the  very  destruction  which  it  woncs ;  as 
if  it  fed  upon  the  skin  to  strengthen  itself 
for  new  slaughter,  immortal  by  the  very 
means  of  deatL  For  the  operations  of  sin 
on  human  beings  are  of  a  nature  to  htS^ 
tate  its  renewed  and  prolonged  cperations. 
The  effixts  are  contimully  reflectea  back  on 
the  cause,  with  which  diey  unite,  and  im-> 
part  an  indefinite  augmentation  to  its  fbroe  ; 
the  main  principle  of  its  strength,  all  the 
while,  bemg  in  the  natural  aptitude  of  itr 
unhapj^  subjects  to  receive  the  mischief 
which  It  apnhes.  The  beings  tiieieibre  un- 
der the  preaomlnant  power  of  sin  are  bl- 
ooming, without  intermission,  more  and 
mon  absolutely  sinners ;  so  that  each  stq» 
in  the  advance  gives  stronger  assurance  of 
their  maintaining  that  chancter  in  the  nexL 
But  what  an  awtul  scene  is  a  world  with  a 
vast  multitude  of  inhabitants  of  whom  the 
great  majority  an  incessantly  growing 
worse !  And  to  what  dreadfbl  perfection  of 
evil  mi^t  not  such  a  nee  attain  but  fbr 
death,  that  cuts  the  term  of  individuals  so 
diort,  and  but  for  the  Spirit  of  God,  thai 
converts  some,  and  puts  a  degree  of  res- 
traint on  the  rest 

And  now,  if  there  is  really  thus  in  action, 
against  the  souls  of  our  race,  such  an  ene- 
my as  all  these  epithets  and  images  can  but 
fiuntly  represent,  can  a  professed  servant  of 
God  look  round  and  felicitate  himself  on 
having  an  extremely  easy  test  of  his  fideli- 
ty? Where  does  he  find  his  privileged 
ground  of  immunity  and  indulgence,  wfile 
mis  mighty  force  of  evil  drives  and  swe^ 
and  rages,  against  God  and  truth,  against 
goodness  and  happiness,  and  his  own  spi- 
rit and  an  men's  nirits,  as  really  as  an  m- 
fetnal  Icgbn  eoula  do?    In  sedong  such 

•  carbon. 


^■anpticm  bfrmtttt  abandon  «ll  the  objects 
and  inteiettB  against  which  thia  hostilitj  ia 
directed ;  must  theiefore,  in  effect,  oo-ope- 
xate  with  the  enemy.  Let  him  coneider 
what  acheme  it  is  jpoasible  to  conceive  of 
^ue  service  to  the  Ring  of  heaven  in  this 
bad  world  which  should  not  commit  him 
in  conflict,  at  every  point  of  its  execution. 
Against  every  good  he  can  think  of  he  will 
find  an  apipropxiate  antagonist  evil  already 
in  full  acuon,  an  action  that  will  not  remit 
and  sink  into  quiet  when  he  approaches  to 
effect  the  intended  good.  Nay,  indeed,  in 
what  way  is  it  that  the  servant  of  God  the 
nost  promptly^  apprehends  the  nature  of  his 
vocation  but  in  that  of  seeing  what  it  is 
ifgamtt  $  And  when  he  puts  the  matter  to 
experimental  proof,  does  he  ever  find  that 
those  ai^rehended 'adversaries  are  nothing 
but  menacing  shadows  ?  Let  him  that  has 
made  the  most  determined,  protracted,  and 
extensive  trial,  tell  whether  it  is  idle  com- 
mon-place and  extravagance  when  we  say, 
that  all  Christian  exhortation  is  in  truth  a 
aummons  to  war.'* 

Mr  Foster  then  remarks,  that  there 
are  many  powers  and  agencies  of  the 
grand  enemy.  Moral  Evil,  which  press 
80  imroediatdy  on  a  man's  own  per- 
gonal economy,  that  a. habitual  conflict 
with  them  is  an  essential  condition  of 
the  Christian  character.  But  others 
again  there  are  of  great  power  and 
nateftdness,  which  do  not  so  directly 
force  themselves  into  the  question  of  his 
being  a  Christian  or  not.  The  sphere  of 
their  malignant  operation  lies,  perhaps^ 
at  a  greater  distance,  and  thSy  may 
seem  £rom  their  magnitude  and  conao* 
lidated  eatabliahment,  to  bid  defiance 
to  the  efi^ts  of  indiyidnals.  Mr  Fos- 
ter accordingly  admits  freely,  that  l^e 
eachortation  to  a  Christian,  to  exert  a 
share  of  his  force  in  this  direction^ 
may  be  considered  as  partly  an  appeal 
to  those  higher  sentiments  of  the  re- 
ligious E^int,  which  aspire  to  the  ftdl 
magnanimity  and  zeal  of  the  Christian 
chmcter.  '*  It  is  an  incitement  to 
their  ambition,  that  it  may  never 
again  be  said,  with  respect  to  any  part 
of  the  operations  of  God  against  evil 
among  men,  that  he  trod  the  wine- 
press alone,  and  that  of  the  people 
there  was  none  with  him." 

When  animated  to  this  high  and 
enterprising  spirit,  a  good  man  may 
wonder  that  the  heathenism  prevailing 
over  hirge  tracts  of  the  world,  should  so 
little,  in  this  country,  or  other  pro- 
testant  nations,  till  a  comparatively 
recent  time,  have  been  accounted  as 
comprehended  within  the  sphere  of 
required    Christian    exertion.      The 
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fHenda  of  religion  aeem  to  have  re- 
garded those  dreadful  maladies  of  the 
moral  world,  the  delusions  and  abomi- 
nations of  paganism,  with  a  sort,  of  sub- 
missive awe,  as  if  almost  they  had  es- 
tablished a  prescriptive  right  to  their 
place  on  earth — "  as  if  they  were  an 
undiangeable,  uncontroulaUe  part  of 
the  great  system  of  things,  Iflce  the 
destructive  climates  of  certain  portions 
of  the  globe,  and  the  liability  of  others 
to  the  terrors  of  earthquakes." 

Within  a  later  period,  however^ 
within  that  chiefly  which  has  shewn, 
on  so  vast  a  scale,  the  availableneas  of 
human  agency  for  overturning  things 
of  ancient,  and  wide,  and  commanding 
establishment  in  the  world,  Mr  Fos- 
ter remarks,  that  men  have  besun  to 
regard,  with  less  prostration  of  feel- 
ing, those  gigantic  dominations  which 
have  for  so  many  ages  held  so  many 
nations  in  the  debarment  of  supersti- 
tion. Indeed  what  man  who  has  been 
a  philosophical  observer  of  the  events 
of  modem  history,  would"  dare  to  afr 
firm  what  mutt  be  the  durahility  of  any 
human  establishments?  Even  truth, 
righteousness,  and  wisdom  are  not  lm« 
mortal  on  earth ;  and  shall  it  be  a»« 
serted,  without  awakening,  in  all 
thoughtful  hearts,  indignation  and 
soorn,  that  any  system,  formed,  huilt, 
and  cemented  by  the  most  hideous  su- 
perstition, must  of  necessity  be  ever- 
lasting on  the  land  which  it  darkens  ? 
It  is  somewhat  singular  that  those  per- 
sons who  first  argued  against  all  at- 
tempts to  christianize  India,  on  the 
Soimd  of  the  essential  immortality  of 
e  Hindoo  Superstition,  were. those 
who,  in  an  espc^dal  manner,  arrogated 
to  themselves  the  title  of  philosophers, 
while  they  were  thus  advancing  a 
proposition  which  was  belied  b^  aU 
nistory,  both  sacred  and  pro&ne. 
While  they  tried  to  cover,  with 
ridicule  and  shame,  the  ignorance  and 
the  fanaticism  of  all  missionaries 
they  themselves  were  standing  on 
ground  which  shelved  awav,  and  crum- 
bled beneath  their  feet.  Thev  were  the 
ignorant  &natics  of  a  false  pnilosophy, 
and  scoffingly  preaching  in  their  dark- 
ness to  those  who  were  walking  in  the 
sunshine.  So  little  did  thev  know  of 
human  nature,  that  they  believed  the 
fetters  of  fear  to  be  stronger  than  the 
links  of  love;  and  that  the  human 
soul  would  cling,  with  more  insepara- 
ble passion,  to  the  grim  idols  unto 
whose  worsnip  it  approached  through 
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miaenr  and  blood,  tlian  it  has  ever 
been  known  to  ding  to  the  altar  bnilt 
by  fiuth,  and  illuminated  by  revelation. 

What  then  was  the  advice  given  to 
diristianB  by  those  philosophers  who 
believed  in  the  invincible  power  of 
wickedness  and  fidsehood  ?  It  was  to 
leave  the  Hindoo  Superstition  to  itself, 
fbr  that  it  was  a  rock  against  which 
the  vain  efforts  of  Christianity  would  be 
flung  back  like  the  idle  foam  of  the  sea. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  shew 
that  the  philosophers  of  wh(Hn  we 
are  now  speakingj  have  not  succeeded 
in  giving  the  solution  of  any  one  of 
those  moral  problems,  which,  in  our 
own  time,  have  been  forced  upon  the 
minds  of  men  meditating  on  their 
own  grand  and  melancholy  destinies. 
They  have  uniformly  shewn  them- 
selves ignorant  of  the  elements  of  hu- 
man nature,  and  henoe,  in  spite  of  all 
ttk&T  powers  of  ratiocination,  they 
have  never  arrived  at  the  truth.  We 
would  not  give  such  a  man  as  Foster 
or  Chalmers  for  them  all;  and,  in  say- 
ing so,  we  speak  the  sentiments  of 
Britain,  for  while  our  modem  philoso* 
phers  are  talked  of  with  that  wavering 
and  dubious  admiration  which  mere 
exhibitions  of  intellect  excite,  they, 
and  others  such  as  they,  are  putakers 

of  that  deep,  profound,  aflfectionate,    .pirits  leceiviDg,  without  intezminion,  fiom 
and  grateful  reverence,  with  which    -'- — -^-i--«- -•  ^ -..    .i.-  ^«  •- 


ctmdatiOD*  haw  made  all  who  take  the 
least  interest  in  the  mibjeot  fiunufimly  ae- 
quainted  with  the  prominent  ftatorts  of  the 
hwtthcnism  of  oential  Asia.  For  the  at- 
tainment of  any  thing  like  a  complete 
knowledge  it  may  defy  all  human  faculrf » 
which  facolty  beades,  if  it  might  search  the 
universe  fbr  choice  of  sabjeots,  ooaM  find 
nothing  less  worth  ks  eflbrts  for  knowledge. 
The  system,  if  it  is  to  be  so  called,  is  an 
utter  chaos,  without  top,  or  bottom,  or  cen- 
re,  or  any  dimension  or  proportion  bdong-- 
ing  either  to  matter  or  nund,  and  rtmmtH^ 
of  what  deserves  no  better  order.  It  gives 
one  the  idea  of  immensity  filled  with  what 
is  not  of  the  value  of  an  atom.  It  is  the 
most  remarkable  exemplification  of  the  pos- 
nbility  of  making  the  grandest  ideas  om- 
temptiUe,  for  tbot  of  infinity  is  here  com- 
bined with  the  very  abstract  of  wortfakss- 
ness. 

**  But,  deservhig  of  all  contempt  as  it  la, 
regarded  merely  as  a  fivrago  of  notions  and 
fkntasies,  it  becomes  a  thii^  fbr  detestation 
and  earnest  hostili^  when  viewed  in  its 
practical  light,  as  the  governing  seheme  of 
principles  and  rites  to  a  large  portion  of  our 
race.  Consider  that  there  is  thus  acting 
upon  them,  as  religioo,  a  system  which  is 
hi  nearly  all  its  properties,  that  which  the 
true  religion  it  nai^  and  in  many  of  them 
the  exact  reverw.  Look  at  your  religion, 
presented  in  its  bririit  attributes  befbte  yon, 
reflecting  those  of  its  Author;  and  then 
zeoUse  to  your  minds  os  for  as  you  can,  the 
condition  of  so  many  millions  of  human 


men  r^;ard  the  wise  and  benign  bene- 
fiictors  of  their  soedes. 

While  the  phuosophers  have  been 
satisfied  with  the  simple  afiirmation 
that  Christianity  can  never  be  intro- 
duced among  tne  natives  of  India, 
Foster  has,  in  this  discourse,  entered 
into  an  examination  of  the  causes  con- 
stituting the  power  and  the  weakness 
of  thdr  horrid  superstition.  Our 
next  extract  shall  be  a  long  one,  but 
we  do  not  f^  to  say  that  it  is  not 
surpassed,  either  in  eloquence  or  philo- 
sopny,  by  any  composition  of  our 
time. 

<*  There  is  much  in  the  Hindoo  systein 
diat  is  strikingly  peculiar ;  but  as  it  is  the 
substantial  greatness  of  the  evil,  rather 
than  its  sprafic  discriminations,  that  re- 
mtires  to  be  presented  to  the  view  of  Chris-i 
tian  seal,  our  brief  notices  will  mainly  phuss 
the  emphasis  on  qualities  common  to  this 
with  the  other  principal  modes  of  paganism. 
Our  object  is  rather  to  exhibit  die  sfitaa  in 
its  strength  of  pemidous  operation  than  in 
any  explanatory  statement  of  its  form  and 
materials.  There  needs  no  great  length  of 
description,  since  the  communications  of 
BBisBiMiaries,  and  various  works  in  common 


infancy  to  the  hour  of  dcatba  the  fidl  in- 
fluence of  the  direct  opposites  to  tibeae  di- 
vine principles,— a  contrast  of  condition  but 
famtiy  typified  by  duU  between  the  Israel- 
ites  and  the  Egyptians  in  hehidding,  on  the 
dififerent  sides,  me  pillar  in  its  appeaianoe 
over  the  Red  sea.  Consider  in  oomparism 
the  intellectual  and  moral  systems  under 
whidi  we  and  they  are  passing  forward  to 
another  world.  While  ouis  has,  as  its  so- 
lar lig^t  and  glory,  the  doctrine  q£  One 
Being  in  whom  all  perfections  are  united 
and  infinite,  thtin  scatters  that  which  is  the 
most  precious  and  vital  sentiment  of  the  ha* 
man  soul,  and  indeed  of  any  created  intdli- 
gcnoe*  to  an  indefinttB  multitude  and  di« 
versil^  of  adored  objects ;  the  one  system 
canying  the  spirit  downwud  to  utter  de^ 
bas^ent  through  that  venr  element  of  feel- 
ing in  which  it  should  be  exalted,  while 
the  other,  when  in  full  influence,  bean  it 
i:^ ward  in  spite  of  a  thousand  things  com- 
hining  to  degrade  it  The  relation  sobsist- 
ing  between  man  and  the  divinity,  as  un- 
fiuded  to  view  in  the  true  religion,  is  of  a 
simple  and  solemn  character ;  whereas  the 
Bnuiminical  theory  exhibits  this  niadcn  in 
an  infinitely  confounded,  fantastic,  vexa- 
tious, and  ludicrous  complexity  of  form. 
Whfle  m  the  Christian  system  the  future 
state  of  man  is  dedored  with  the  same  dig- 
nified simplicity,  the  opposed   paganisDi. 
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becwstt  aoonB  imne  dieam  of  an  aspiring 
vkjUaaasL  cm  the  ooe  hand,  and  tble  pal- 
tnett'ooQoeils  of  a  reptile  i&Tenticni  on  the 
odwr,  preeenta,  we  might  aav  sports,  this 
adUtme  doetrint  and  fact  in  Uie  diapes  of 
whimiey  and  riddle.  Oun  is  an  economy 
•eepidiiig  to  which  religion,  oonsidered  as 
in  Its  human  subjects,  consists  in  a  state  of 
the  miod  instead  of  exterior  fbnnalities;  the 
instttntei  of  the  Hindoos  make  it  chiefly 
oonsist  in  a  miracolonaly  multiplied  and 
Munified  set  of  ritual  fboleries.  It  is  al- 
SMWt  saperflttona  to  notioe  in  the  compari- 
«Dn»  diat  while  the  one  enjoins  and  pio- 
motes  a  perfect  morality,  tl^  other  essen- 
lia%  kenKBM^  and  even  formally  sanctions, 
the  wont  vieesu  H  nuqr  mmot  to  add, 
that  while  the  true  retigoum  knows  nothing 
of  any  precedence  in  me  Divine  estimate 
and  regud,  nf  one  daas  of  human  creatures 
before  anodier,  in  virtue  of  nativi^  or  any 
mere  natural  diMxnction,  the  superstition 
we  are  describing  has  rated  veiy^mudi  of 
its  power  upon  a  ckusification  according  to 
which  one  oonsidenible  proportion  of  the 
people  are,  by  the  very  orcumstance  ik 
d»eu  birth,  mc»aUy  distinguished  as  holy 
and  venerable,  and  another  more  numerous 
proportion,  as  base  and  contemptible,  sprung 
^m  the  feet  of  the  creatiii^  god,  that  they 
might  be  slaves  to  the  tribe  which  had 
the  lock  and  honour  to  spring  from  his 


*'  Sudi  is  this  aggregate  of  perverrions  of 
alltboiigfat,  and  feding,  and  practice.  And 
yet,  the  system,  being  religion^  acts  on  its 
subjects  with  that  kind  of  power  whidi  is 
^ipropriate  and  peculiar  to  religion.  The 
sense  wbidi  man,  bv  the  very  constitution 
of  his  nature,  has  of  the  existence  of  some 
super-human  power,  is  one  of  the  strongest 
pnndples  of  that  nature;  whatever,  there- 
fore, takes  effectual  hold  of  this  sense  will 
go  hx  toward  acquiring  the  regency  of  his 
moral  being.  This  conjunction  of  so  many 
delusions  does  take  possession  of  this  sense 
in  the  minds  of  the  Hindoos,  with  a 
mightier  force  than  probably  we  see  in  any 
other  exhibition  of  the  occupancy^  of  reli- 
gion, on  a  wide  scale,  in  the  world.  But 
to  the  power  which  the  superstition  has  in 
thus  taking  hold  of  the  rdigious  sense,  is 
to  be  added  that  which  it  acquires  by  ano- 
ther and  a  dreadful  adaptation  ;  for  it  takes 
hold  also,  as  with  more  numerous  hands 
than  those  given  to  some  of  the  deities,  of 
all  the  corrupt  principles  of  the  heart 
What  an  awful  phenomenon,  that  among 
a  race  of  rational  creatures  a  religk>n  should 
be  mighty  almost  to  omnipotence  by  means, 
in  a  great  measure,  of  its  favourableness  to 
evil  I 

**  Obeerve,  again,  the  power  possessed 
by  this  stupendous  delusion  in  having  di- 
rect hold  on  the  Senses,  in  so  many  ways, 
even  exclusively  of  the  grosser  means,  (die 
grossest  possible,  as  you  are  apprised)  of 
whieh  it  avails  itself  to  please  them,  it 
out  in  manifrstntion  upon  the  view 


of  its  devotees  in  a  visible  striking  imagery, 
which  meets  them  on  aH  rides.  All  theb 
vanities  of  doctrine  stand,  as  it  were,  axu 
bodied  before  fliem,  and  occupy  their  facul- 
ties sooner  than  thegr  can  think»  mofe 
ooDstantlv  than  they  diink*  and  in  a 
mode  of  pooBessian  stronger  than  mere 
4ioudit  Indeedit  isamodeof  possesrion 
whicK,  (afler  foith  has  grown  into  the  bar 
bit  of  the  mind),  may  be  effisetual  on  the 
feelings  though  thoo^  be  wanting ;  for 
we  may  presume  that  m  India,  as  in  other 
regions,  when  external  fbnns  and  shows 
liave  been  admitted  as  symbols  of  sobjeds 
of  belief,  they  may  preserve  in  die  pecqple 
much  of  the  moral  habitude  apprqnuite  to 
that  belief,  evn  at  times  when  there  is  no 
tftadAf  intdisccaal  i^pprdienaon  of  the 
matter.  The  Hindoo  is  under,  die  influence 
of  this  endiantment  upon  h^  senses,  al- 
most wherever  the  Christian  remonstrant 
against  the  dreams  and  rites  of  his  supersd- 
tion  can  ai^nooch  him,  seeking  access  to 
his  reason  and  oonsdeoce.  The  man  thus 
attempting  may  have  read  idle  flctkms  of 
magical  spells,  which  obstruct  the  pnfming 
of  some  line,  or  preclude  entrance  at  a  gate; 
but  here  he  may  percave  a  real  intervemng 
magic,  between  the  truth  he  brings,  and 
the  intellectual  and  moral  fiwulties  into 
which  he  wishes  to  introduce  it.  In  his 
missionaiy  progress  among  the  people,  per- 
haps he  shall  address  mem  rar  the  first 
time  where  there  is  in  sight  some  votive  ob- 
ject, some  ooasecated  lelic,  or  the  tomb  of 
.some  revered  impostor ;  things  which,  con- 
nected, in  their  anprehenskm,  as  closely 
-widi  religion  as  their  garments  are  witn 
their  persons,  must  needs  be  indicative  that 
that  which  diey  belong  to  is  there;  they 
are  felt  as  pledges  of  it  reality,  and  signs 
of  its  authority  impending  over  them.  A 
very  firm  association  has  not  only  the  effect 
of  our  being  reminded  by  the  less  object  of 
the  greater,  but  of  our  having  an  aggra- 
vated sense  of  the  reality  of  that  greater. 

**  His  next  address  may  be  uttered  in  thte 
vicinity  of  a  temple,  which,  if  in  ruins, 
seems  to  tell  but  so  much  die  more  empha- 
ricsllv,  by  that  image  and  sign  of  antiquity, 
at  what  a  remote  and  solemn  distance  of 
time  that  mu  the  religion  which  is  the  reh- 
gion  still ;  if  undilapidated  and  continuing 
in  its  appropriate  use,  overawes  their  min£ 
with  the  mysterious  solemnities  of  its  in- 
violable saoctuaty;  iriiile  the  sculptured 
di^pes  and  actions  of  divinities,  overspread- 
ing the  exterior  oi  the  structure,  have  no- 
thing in  their  impotent  and  monstrous  de- 
vice and  clumsy  execution,  to  abate  the  re- 
verence of  Hindoo  devotion  toward  the  ob- 
jects expressed  in  this  visible  languaee. 
The  misrionary,  if  an  acute  observer,  mi^t 
perceive  how  rays  of  malignant  but  impera- 
tive influence  strike  from  such  objects  upon 
tlie  faculties  of  his  auditors,  to  be  as  it  were 
reflected  in  their  looks  of  ^sbelief  and  dis- 
dain upon  die  preacher  of  the  new  doctrine. 
What  a  strengdi  of  guardianship  is  thus  ar- 
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zftTBd  in  the  very  Moces  of  the  pagan  Ibrtlia 
dogmas  and  fablea  and  immond  prindpla 
established  in  his  ^th ! 

•*  Or  we  may  suppose  the  protester  in 
the  name  of  the  true  God  to  be  led  to  the 
leene  of  one  ci  the  grand  periodical  celebia- 
tions  of  the  extraordinary  rites  of  idolatry. 
There,  as  at  the  temple  of  Japigemaut,  con- 
templating the  effect  of  an  mtense  fiinati- 
osm,  gbnnng  through  an  almost  infinite 
«iowd,  he  may  perceive  that  each  individual 
mmd  is  the  more  fitted,  by  being  heated  in 
this  infernal  fiimaoe,  to  harden  in  a  more 
decided  form  and  stamp  of  idolatry  as  it 
«ools. 

*■  Antiquity  is,  all-  over  the  world,  the 
fikTourite  resource  of  that  which  is  without 
mtional  evidence,  especially  so,  therefore,  of 
Bi^erstition ;  and  the  Branminical  supenti- 
tion  nses  imperially  above  all  others  m  as- 
sumption of  dignity  ftrnxi  the  past,  which  it 
aiiogates  as  all  its  own,  but  emphatically 
tiut  which  appears  the  most  sdeom  by  re- 
moteness. Unlike  most  other  dominations 
over  human  opinion,  which  deduce  them- 
selves from  an  origin,  and  attain  their  ho- 
nours in  and  by  means  of  their  enlarging 
progress  downward  in  time,  this  proud  im- 
posture makes  the  past,  back  to  an  incon- 
ceivable distance,  the  peculiar  scene  of  its 
magnificence.  And  it  teaches  its  devotees 
to  regard  its  continued  presence  on  earth  not 
as  the  |>rogKss  of  a  cause  advandns  and 
brightening  into  greatness  and  triumph,  but 
merely  as  something  of  the  radiance  readi- 
ing  thus'fiur,  and  with  fiunter  splendour, 
from  that  glory  so  divine  in  the  remote  past 
Its  piinueval  manifcsUtion  was  of  power  to 
prolong  the  effect  to  even  this  late  period, 
m  which  the  faithful  worshippers  have  to 
look  back  so  far  to  behold  the  glorv  of  that 
vision  it  once  condescended  to  unfold  on  this 
world.  The  grsnd  point  of  attraction  being 
thus  placed  in  a  past  so  stupendous  as  to  as- 
sume ahnost  a  character  of  eternity,  the 
contemplations,  the  devotional  feelings,  and 
the  selNcomplacency,  are  drawn  away  in  a 
retrospective  direction,  and  leave  behmd  in 
contempt  all  modem  forms  of  faith  or  insti- 
tution, as  the  insignificant  follies  sprung  from 
the  ooiruption  of  a  heaven-abandoned  period 
of  timew  The  sentiments  excited  in  them 
by  the  manv  signs  of  decay  in  the  exterior 
TOparatus  of  their  system,  such  as  the  ruin- 
ed state  of  innumerable  temples,  will  rather 
coincide  with  this  attraction  in  carrying  the 
homage  and  the  pride  to  the  glory  that  was 
once,  than  lead  to  any  suspicion  of  a  futili^ 
.for  which  the  system  deserves  to  grow  out 
.  of  use.  This  retrospective  magnitude,  this 
absorption  of  aU  past  duration  in  their  re- 
ligion, this  reductioa  to  insignificance  of 
whatever  else  has  existed,  (if,  indeed,  aJl 
that  has  existed  has  not  been  comprehended 
in  it),  cannot  foil  to  produce  a  deg^  of  ela- 
tion in  the  minds  of  the  Hindoos,  notwiUi- 
standing  their  incapability  of  genuine  su- 
blimity of  conception  and  emotion. 

**  And  agaiDt  however  dight  their  afibe* 


tions  toward  their  bontemponury  idalKtei^ 
the  idea  of  an  ancestry  extending  bade 
through  unnumbered  generations,  idl  hav- 
ing hiid  their  whole  intellectual  and  moral 
existence  involved  inseparably  in  their  rdi- 
giop,  and  surrendering  in  succession  their 
souls  to  become  a  kind  of  guardians  or  por- 
tions of  it,  must  add  a  more  vital  prindpk 
of  attnulion  to  the  majestic  authority  and 
sanction  of  such  an  antiquity.  Generations 
of  little  account  in  their  own  times  nunr  ac- 
quire, when  passed  away  to  be  contemplated 
as  ancestry,  a  certain  power  over  the  ima- 
gination by  becoming  invested  with  some- 
thing of  the  character  of  another  worlds— « 
venerableness  which  combines  with  and  aug- 
ments the  interest  which  they  hold  in  oar 
thoughts  as  having  once  belonged  to. our 
mortal  fraternity.  This  combined  interest 
^ing  wholly  into  the  sentiments  of  reUgioo, 
m  the  pagans  ef  whom  we  speak,  they  will 
feel  as  if  a  violation  of  that  would  be  an  in- 
sult to  each  of  the  innumerable  souls  of  the 
great  religious  family  departed,  all  woithier 
of  respect  than  any  that  are  now  living  in 
the  world  from  which  they  have  vaniued. 
This  habitual  refeienoe  to  theb  ancestors, 
with  a  certain  sense  of  responsibility,  is 
maintained  by  various  notions  and  rites  of 
their  superstition,  expressly  contrived  for 
the  purpose,  as  well  as  by  me  pride  whidi 
they  can  all  feel,  though  th^  be  but  little 
sensible  to  the  kind  of  poetical  charm  whidi 
might  be  felt,  in  thus  standing  connected, 
through  identity  of  religious  character  and 
economy,  with  the  remotest  antiquity.* 

**  Nor  can  the  influence  be  small,  in  the 
way  of  confirmed  sanction  and  cherished 
pride,  of  beholding  that  which  has  been  the 
element  of  the  moral  existence  of  an  almost 
infinite  train  of  predecessors,  attested  still, 
as  to  its  most  material  parts,  by  a  world  of 
beings  at  this  hour  coinciding  with  the  de- 
votee, in  regarding  it  as  their  honour,  their 
sanctity,  and  their  supreme  law.  Let  the 
Hindoo  direct  his  attention  or  his  travels 
whichever  way  he  will,  within  the  circuit  of 
a  thousand  leagues,  he  meets  with  a  crowd- 
ing succession,  without  end,  of  living  think- 
ing creatures  who  live  and  think  but  to  be- 
lieve and  act  as  he  does.  And  what,  in  ef- 
fect, do  they  all  think  and  act  so  for,  but  as 
evidence  that  he  is  right  ?  The  mind  can 
rest  its  assurance  of  its  own  rectitude  of  per- 
suasion on  this  wide  concurrence  of  bdSef, 
without  therefore  acknowledging  to  itadf  a 
d^rading  dependence.  Its  mode  of  seeing 
the  matter  is,  not  that  the  fiiith  of  a  huge 
assemblage  of  other  minds  is  itt  faith,  but 
that  its  faith  is  UteirM  ;  not— I  think  and  act 
as  they  do,  but.  They  think  and  act  as  I  do. 
This  sort  of  ambitious  expansion  outward, 
from  the  individual  as  a  centre,  saves  his 
pride  of  reason  from  being  humiliated  by 
the  consideration  of  the  sameness  of  his  no- 
tions with  those  of  the  great  mass.  The 
sense  of  community  in  human  nature  b 
strongly  and  delightfully  admitted,  when 
agreeuig  miiltstudcs  oonobonte  a  man's 
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At  ckpiiviiiff  lum  of  the  idf- 
oom|ilMency  of  beUeving  Uiathe  holds  tfacio 
in  the  atreogUi  of  bia  own  wisdom. 

•*  This  corroboradxig  influence  of  the  con- 
eent  of  contemporary  multitude  in  the  most 
fttppHiJ   points  of  the  system,  has,  as  we 
have  already  hinted,  iu  effect  among  the 
Hindoos  even  without  the  intenrention  of  so- 
cial affection.*  Never  did  any  where  a  great 
number  of  human  creatures  exist  together 
with  so  little  of  the  attachments  of  kindred 
ad  friendship^    It  is  a  striking  illustration 
of  the  tendency  of  their  supersution,  that  it 
neady  aboUshes  these  interests,  keeping  the 
whole  population  in  the  state  of  detached 
and  most  sd&h  partides.    This  seems  in^ 
deed  to  be  ffoegomg  one  of  die  stronpert 
means  of  power,  since  a  system  of  notiona 
and  moral  principles  mi^dit  find  the  greatest 
account  in  so  combining  itself  with  the  affec- 
tions of  nature  as  to  engage  them  for  auxi- 
liaries.   But  then  what  a  txiumph  of  this 
bad  cause  that  while,  instead  of  enticmg 
these  charities  into  iU  service  it  tramples  on 
«nd  destnyys  them,  it  can  notwithstanding 
make  this  anemblage  of  dissocial  lelfish  be- 
ings act  upon  one  another  in  oonfirmatioa  of 
their  common  ddoaion,  with  an  effect  even 
greater  than  that  which  might  have  arisen 
aosa  friendly  svmpatfay.    Of  little  worth 
in  one   anouier  s  esteem  as  relatives  and 
friendk,  it  is  as  things  which  the  gods  have 
4Kt  their  stamp  upon  that  they  have  their 
grand  vahie.    The  religion  is  regarded  aa 
attaching  in  so  very  personal  a  manner  to 
all  its  subjects,  that  they  have  the  eflbct  of 
•figures  foilptured  on  their  temples,  or  of 
leaves  of  their  sacred  books  of  mythology. 
The  seal  or  brand  of  the  deities  set  upon 
them  does  not  indeed  dignify  them  all,  but 
it  makes  them  all  vouchers  to  the  religion. 
They  all  in  conjunction  personify,  as  it 
were,  that  system  which  as  much  requires 
the  existence  of  Soodras  to  verifv  it  as  of 
Brahmins.    The  •  miry  day'  of  the  feet  is 
as  essential  a  part  as  the  royal  material  of 
the  head. 

••  Thus  the  vast  multitude  are  made  to 
aenre  just  as  surety  to  one  another,  and  all 
to  each,  for  the  verity  of  the  superstiikm. 
And  as  the  existence  of  any  of  them  on  any 
other  account  had  been  mipertinent,  their 
existence  in  such  prodigious  numbers  must 
needs  seem  to  demonstrate  a  mighty  im- 
]x>rtance  in  that  for  evidence  and  exempli- 
lication  of  which  it  was  worth  while  for 
them  to  be  so  many.*' 

Mr  Foster,  after  a  good  deal  more 
of  the  same  fine  disquisition,  speaks 
boldly  of  the  conduct  of  the  Christian 
government  over  India,  in  becoming 
an  auxiliary  to  the  power  of  this  in- 
fernal superstition.  The  aid  has  been 
aflforded,  not  in  the  way  of  securing^ 
in  observance  of  the  principle  of  tole- 
ration, the  pagan  worship,  and  means 
of  worship,  from  violent  interference^ 
bttt  io  the  fonn  of  a  positive  and  ac- 


tive patronage.    The  administratton  of 

the  tunds  ibr  tbe  ceremonial  of  idd^ 
latry  has  been  taken,  he  observes,  un- 
der the  authority  and  care  of  the  reign- 
ing power — 

**  Compated  of  pertonM  sealoutt  on  thi» 
nearer  side  of  a  certain  extent  of  water,  for 
tfieestablitfted  Chritlian  religion,  ishicheitah- 
lithment  hat  alto  been  recently  extended  to 
that  farther  tide,  with  what  effect  towards 
exploding  Or  even  modi^ring  this  very  mar- 
vellous policy,  or  whetner  deemed  to  bt 
perfectly  harmonious  with  it,,  we  must  wait 
to  be  imormed.  In  the  mean  time,  the  r^^ 
Usaoaa  public  is  amply  informedof  a  course 
of  measures  having  been  deUberatdy  pur- 
sued tending  to  support  and  prolong  the  as- 
cendency of  paganism.  It  has  been  dis« 
dosed  to  their  view,  that  the  highest  au^ 
thority  has  taken  upon  itsdf  the  regulation 
of  the  economy  of  idols*  temples,  has  re- 
stored endowments  which  had  been  alienatedt 
and  has  made  addidonal  allowances  from 
die  public  revenue,  where  the  existing  i^ 
propriations  have  been  judged  inadequate  to 
jneserve  to  those  establishments  the  requi- 
site dignity; — ^requisite  for  what,  but  to 
prevent  any  relaxation  of  the  hold  which  the 
unposture  has  on  the  people  ?  And,  be  it 
remembered,  the  revenue  which  is  to  afford 
this  aid  is  constantly  pre«ing  heavily  for  its 
means  of  competence  on  die  distressed  re- 
sources of  this  Christian  oountiy.*' 

Having  thus  stated  the  nature  of  thfe 
evi^  Mr  Foster  devotes  the  remainder 
of  his  admirable  discourse  to  an  en- 
lightened and  profound  argumentation 
on  the  duty  of  a  great  Christian  coun- 
try, to  do  all  that  in  it  lies  to  over- 
come the  evil.  As  a  specimen  of  nearly 
50  pages  of  noble  reasoning,  we  quote 
the  following  passage. — 

**•  If  they  would  for  a  moment  put  them- 
selves, in  imagination,  in  the  case  of  being 
contemporary  with  Widiff,  or  with  Ludier, 
and  of  being  applied  to  by  one  of  these  dar- 
ing spirits  for  advice,  we  mav  ask  what 
ocunsd  they  can  suppose  thcmsdves  to  have 
given  ?  They  cannot  but  be  instantly  ooa- 
sdous  that,  though  they  had  been  protes- 
tants  at  heart,  their  dispositions  would  have 
been  to  array  and  magnify  the  objections 
and  dan^rs  ;  to  dweU  in  emphatic  terms 
on  the  inveterate,  all-comprehensive,  and 
resistless  dominion  of  the  papal  church,  es- 
tablished in  every  soul  and  body  of  the 
people ;  on  the  vigilance  and  prompt  ma- 
lignity of  the  priests ;  and  on  the  insigni- 
ficance, as  to  any  effect,  of  an  obscure  indi- 
vidual*s  efforts  agahist  an  immense  and 
marvellously  wdl  organized  system  of  im- 
posture and  depiavi^,  even  if  that  indivi- 
dual could  be  beguiled  enough  to  expect, 
that  his  protestation  would  not  soon  bring 
him  to  encounter  the  uUima  ratio  of  his  pro- 
voked enemy,  in  the  form  of  tribunals, 
dungeons  and  death.  In  short,  if  in  those 
instances  such  oomiad  had  been  aoted  upon 
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IS  they  would  have  given,  that  zeal  which 
was  kindling  and  destined  to  lay  a  great 
part  of  the  mightier  Babybn  in  aiuies, 
would  have,  smouldered  and  expired  in  a 
langiud  lisdess  hope,  that  the  Almighty 
would  sometime  create  such  a  jun^Sture  of 
circumstances  as  should  admit  an  attempt  at 
rdformation  without  the  folly  and  danger  of 
useless  temerity.  And  so  we  might,  for 
WidifFand  Luther,  have  been  immersed  in 
the  half  paganism  (rf'popery  at  this  very  daj. 

**  Ana  to  descend  to  the  undertakmg  m 
fiivour  of  which  we  are  at  present  assembled ; 
—all  that  has  been  accomplished  by  it  in 
India,  and  is  now  accomplishing,  as  intro- 
ductory, we  trust,  to  a  religious  change  not 
leu  glorious  or  extensive  than  the  Reforma- 
tion, may  be  regarded  by  its  active  friends 
as,  in  some  sense,  a  reward  for  having  re- 
vised to  be  controuled  bv  the  dissuasive  ar- 
giunents,  and  despondmg  predictions,  of 
many  very  worthy  deprecators  of  rashness 
and  enthusiasm. 

**  It  is  from  tliis  quarter  that  we  may 
hear  disapprobation  in  form  of  the  question. 
What  can  we  do  against  an  evil  of  such 
enonnous  magnitude,  and  so  consolidated  ? 
It  may  be  answered,  (and  this  has  indeed 
been  already  suggested),  What  you  can  do, 
in  the  sense  of  what  precise  quantity  of  ef- 
fect a  severe  calculation  may  promise  from 
a  given  ef&K,  is  not  always  to  be  the  rule 
of  conduct ;  for  this  would  be  to  deny  the 
absolute  authority  of  the  divine  Master. 
We  refuse  to  obey  him  for  his  own  sake, 
and  refuse  with  an  impious  arrogance,  if  we 
insist  on  being  endowed,  or  on  the  right  of 
acting  as  if  we  could  be  endowed,  wi&  his 
own  foresight  of  consequences,  that  foresidit 
on  which,  we  may  presume,  are  founded 
the  wise  reasons  of  his  commands.  It  may 
be  added,  tliat  the  contrary  spirit  has  been 
signally  honoured,  inasmucn  as  some  of  the 
most  effectual  and  the  noblest  services  ren- 
dered to  God  in  all  time,  have  begun  much 
more  in  the  prompting  of  zeal  to  attempt 
something  for  nim,  as  it  were  at  all  hazards, 
than  in  rigorous  estimates  of  the  probable 
measure  of  efiect 

••  We  may  observe  also,  how  all  history 
abounds  with  great  effects  from  little  causes, 
thus  indeed  representing  a  prevailing  fact  in 
the  constitution  of  the  world*  Some  such 
consequences  now  existing  in  magnitude, 
bear  a  peculiarity  of  chi^cter  which  will 
hardly  allow  us  to  look  at  them  without  a 
reference  to  their  origination ;  others  have 
so  blended  in  the  conformation  of  the  ordi- 
nary state  of  things,  that  they  do  not  neces- 
sarily nor  readily  suggest  the  thought  of 
their  first  causes.  The  actual  condition  of 
our  part  of  the  world  consists  of  a  number 
of  grand,  distinguishable,  though  combing 
effects,  at  various  distances  from  their  re- 
spective causes ;  how  interesting  it  would  be 
to  survey  backward  their  progress ;  but  they 
are  so  familiarised  around  us  U)at  we  are 
seldom  reminded  of  the  manner  and  the  di- 
minutivencss  in  which  they  b^^.    A  mys- 


terious  hand  thnw  a  parfide  of  a  canae,  if 
we  may  so  speak^  among  the  elemoitB;!: 
had  the  pnnciple  of  attiaction  in  it;  it 
finmd  something  akin  to  it  to  combine  with* 
obtaining  so  an  augmentation,  to  be  in- 
stantly again  augmented,  of  the  attncting 
and  assimilating  power,  which  grew  in  a 
ratio  that  became  at  length,  stupendous; 
and  it  exhibits  the  final  lenilt^  (if  anv  lesuk 
vet  attained  could  be  called -fi^al),  u  per- 
naps  a  grand  modification  of  the  cond&m 
of  a  people^  a  continent,  a  large  portion  of 
the  globe.  What  was  iht  commencement 
of  the  true  religion  in  this  land,  and  of  those 
several  reformations  which  have  pardy  re^ 
atored  it  ficom  its  00En:qitians  ?  And  what 
would  be  the  term  of  |inipoEtion,  affxwding 
to  our  prindfiles  of  indging,  between  the 
object  as  seen  in  the  diminutivenesB  of  the 
indpient  cause,  and  in  its  present  extent  of 
prevalence  ?— -between,  (if  we  may  beaSoW" 
ed  the  figure),  the  germ  in  the  acoxn  and 
the  majestic  oak  ? 

<*  A  result  thus  growing  to  an  immense 
magnitude  from  a  cause  apparently  so  in^ 
considerable  at  the  commencemsnty  is  the 
oollactive  consequence  of  a  greet  number  of 
causes  progressively  starting  and  junltiply- 
ing  into  consentaneous  opeEadon,  each  of 
them  respectively  having  in  the  same  man- 
ner its  enlarging  series  of  consequences. 
And  in  looking  to  the  future  progress  of  this 
undertaking  in  India,  is  it  not  ^rfectly  ra- 
tional to  assume,  that  many  small  means 
and  little  events  will  be,  in  their  respective 
times  and  places,  the  conunenoement8»  and 
in  a  sense  the  causes,  of  trains  of  conse- 
quences interminally  advancing  and  enlarg- 
ing?" 

After  the  eloquence  of  Foster  we 
fear  that  our  readers  will  be  little  dis- 
posed to  care  for  any  of  our  opinions 
on  this  subject^  expressed  in  our  own 
more  homely  and  feebler  words.  Yet 
they  may  perhaps  excuse  us  for  at^ 
tempting  to  state  the  whole  argument 
in  a  concise  form. 

It  is  assiuned  then^  as  a  fUndamen* 
tal  principle,  that  the  Christian  reli- 
gion is  not  only  the  best  of  all  reli- 
^ons,  but  the  only  true  one — and  that 
It  cannot  exist  among  men  without  pu- 
rifying^ exalting,  and  enlightening  the 
character  of  nations.  To  introduce 
Christianity  into  any  country  what- 
ever, where  it  was  not  formerly  known, 
even  into  a  country  where  superstition 
may  have  assumed  its  least  hideous 
form,  would  therefore  be  to  confer  an 
inestimable  benefit  on  its  inhabitants. 
This  being  the  case,  it  becomes  a  duty 
incumbent  upon  all  individuals  and 
states,  in  proportion  to  their  means, 
to  attempt  the  conversion  unto  Chris- 
tianity or  all  heathen  nations.  But  it 
becomes,  more  especially,  a  duty  in* 
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cambentnponallgreat  Christian  states, 
to  diflftue  over  the  Idngdoxns  subjected 
to  their  sway,  that  religion  whidi  has 
been  the  cause  of  their  own  superior 
wisdom,  virtue,  happtneas,  and  power ; 
and  if  they  are  deterred  from  so  doing, 
bj  any  fears  lest  the  knowledge  so 
oommunieated  might  ultimately  render 
thesubject  people  independent,  then  are 
they,  when  enjoying  tne  greatest  bles« 
sing  of  heaven,  afraid  of  bestowing  it 
on  others,  lest  some  part  of  their  own 
temporal  prosperity  might  be  sacrificed 
to  we  eternal  happiness  of  millions  un- 
born. But  it  is  obvious,  or  demon- 
fitrabie,  that  it  is  for  the  advantage  of 
all  nations  of  the  earth,  that  they 
riiould  be  all  enlightened  and  free,  and, 
that^ven  politically,  Britain^  for  ex- 
ample, womd  be  benefited  by  the  spread 
of  Cfaristismty  over  India.  The  ar- 
gument, thefefi>re,  against  attempting 
to  christlaniie  India,  founded  on  the 
danger  that  nught  thence  result  to  our 
dominions  there  (which  by  the  way,  is 
now  well  known  to  be  a  bug*bear)  ia 
untenable,  because  it  is  in  direct  ap^ 
position  to  every  principle  of  justice  to. 
our  fdlow  creatures,  or  of  gratitude  ta 
oar  Creatoh  It  is  now  umversolly  ad*' 
mitted,  that  the  Hindoo  superstition, 
is  &e  most  odious  that  has  ever  exist- 
ed among  mankind,  because  the  most 
immoral:  and  unintellectual,  and  in  all 
things  debasing,  polluting,  and  de- 
Ibnmng  human  nature.  It  is  there- 
toe,  t&at  as  the  light  of  day,  that  we, 
a  nation  of  Christians  and  philosophers, 
ore  bonnd,  by  the  very  tenure  on 
which  we  hold  our  elevated  existence 
fimn  &e  great  God,  to  spread  over 
the  eardt  that  rel^on,  wimout  which, 
men  are  like  the  wntes  that  perish— 
and  that  we  are  not  Christians,  if  we 
dare  fiir  one  moment  basely  to  think, 
that  there  con  be  any  spot  on  that 
earth,  finr  the  sake  of  whose  children 
Christ  did  die,  oyer  which  Chriatimity 
cmght  n(ft  to  be  spread.  But  it  is  ar« 
giud  by  others  again,  ihat  certain  su- 
perstitions are  indestructible.  This  is 
a  mere  assertion,  not  only  unsupported 
by  fiicts,  but  at  variance  with  all  the 
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events  in  the  history  of  man.  And, 
with  respect  to  the  Hindoo  supersti- 
tion, in  particular,  as  it  has  no  founda- 
tion in  nature — ^however  strongly  it  is 
supported  by  custom  and  institution — 
but  on  the  contrary,  exists  in  diefiance 
and  violation  of  all  the  principles  of 
humanity — so  must  it  be,  of  all  reli- 
gions that  ever  existed,  the  strongest 
when  unattacked,  and  the  weakest 
when  those  passions  and  affections  of 
the  soul  shall  be  made  to  rise  up  in 
array  against  it,  which  are  now  bowed 
down  before  it  in  sad  and  hopeless  cap- 
tivity. That  the  Hindoo  superstition 
may  therefore  be  OTerthrown,  no  ra- 
tional mind  can  deny.  The  question, 
then,  is,  how  shall  this  be  accomplish- 
ed— and  the  answer  at  once  is,  by  en- 
abling the  natives  to  discoTer  wlut  is 
Christianity.  This  can  be  accomplish- 
ed only  by  Christian  missions,  and  the 
dissemination  of  the  Bible  over  IncUa. 
No  one  has  ever  said  or  thought,  that 
Christianity  will  soon  be  the  rdigion 
of  those  vast  countries.  But  reason, 
sense,  experience,  all  tell  with  one 
united  voice  of  thunder,  that  truth, 
if 'Only  given  a  fair  chance  for  its  life, 
vrill  nuMt  miraculously  prevail — ^they 
also  tell  us,  that  we  are  placed  here, 
not  to  wait  for  the  decrees  of  God,  in 
the  blind  indolence  of  fatalism,  but 
that  the  human  soul  is  to  work  out  on 
earth  the  mandatea  of  heaven.  We 
are  not  to  expect  to  see  the  visible  arm 
of  God  shivering  the  temples  of  ido- 
latry, and  breaking  into  fragments 
that  feaiful  superstition  which  has  been 
so  kmg  suffered  to  overshadow  a  mi- 
serable people.  Neither  ore  we  to  ex- 
pect to  do  this  ourselves.  But  our 
trust  is  in  the  mystery  of  time — and 
none  who  have  understood  the  past 
need  despair  of  the  fhtnre.  Let  any 
ef  our  readers  oonsider  this  our  con- 
cluding paragxaph,  as  containing  a 
number  of  consecutive  popositions  all 
linked  together,  and  lauting  to  the 
establishment  of  the  expedieninr  and 
duty  of  missions  to  the  east — and  point 
out  to  iu,  if  he  can,  any  weakness  or 
vacancy  in  the  chain. 
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SBBMOKS  ?&EACHED  IK  THE  TROK  CHURCH^  GLASCOW,  Vt  TH0VA8 
CHALMERS.  D.  D.* 


The  Astronomical  Discourses  of  this 
odebrated  Preacher  produced,  perhaps, 
a  stronger,  if  not  a  more  lasting  im- 
pression, on  the  public  mind,  than  any 
other  display  of  pulpit  oratory  in  our 
country  during  this  s^e.  They  ap- 
peared when  the  author's  reputation 
for  eloquence  was  higher  than  had 
ev«r  b^n  attained  by  any  preacher 
in  Scotland  since  the  reformation-— and 
k  was  instantaneously  and  universally 
acknowledged  that  the  work  which  he 
had  sent  from  the  press  was  equal  in 
power  and  splendour  to  his  noblest  ex- 
nibitions  in  the  pulpit.  It  proved  to 
the  satis&ction  of  all  men  that  his 
command  over  their  minds  was  legiti- 
mate,— and  that  though  strengthened 
and  made  more  irresistible  by  the  liv- 
ing energies  of  the  voice  and  eye, — 
it  lay  in  the  highest  Acuities  of  our 
nature,  reason  and  imagination.  They, 
however,  who  would  characterise  those 
discourses  as  exhibiting  the  boundless 
fights  and  fimdful  illustrations  of 
poetry,—- and  we  believe  many  have 
done  so,— ficem  to  us  very  ignorant  of 
tiieir  real  merits.  It  is  true  that  the 
language  often  expands  into  the  mag- 
nificence, and  kindles  hito  the  lustre 
of  poetry,  as  all  language  does  when 
genius  speaks  of  the  great  works  of 
God.  But  the  power  of  the  preacher 
consists  in  distinctly  presenting  to  the 
view  even  of  unsdentmc  minds,  all  the 
glories  of  astronomy,  in  the  grand  out- 
fines  of  its  system,— 40  that  the  very 
humblest  ismade  to  fed  the  omnipotence 
of  the  Ddty  as  profoundly  as  the  very 
highest  intellects  It  is  not  because  the 
preacher  utters  any  thing  new,  either 
m  sulgeet  or  illustration,  that  he  thus 
elevates  our  conceptions ;  but  he  does 
so,  by  a  grand  and  sweeping  picture 
of  wonders  which  all  know  to  exist, 
and  by  a  devout  and  empassioned  ho- 
nuue  of  the  Being  who  upholds  them 
in.  his  creation.  While  our  souls  are 
thus  filled  with  the  most  august  con« 
editions  of  the  Deity,  the  pretu^er  does 
not  leave  us  in  the  hopelessness  of  our 
conscious  insignificance;  but  shows 
lo  us,  from  the  whole  analogy  of  na- 
ture, that  in  the  midst  of  all  his  omni- 


potence and  all  its  unimagined  works, 
the  Ddty  cares  for  us  the  insects  of  a 
speck,  and  that  we  live  and  will  live 
in  his  mercy  and  redeeming  love.  The 
object  of  the  Astronomical  Disoonraea 
is  to  fill  the  soul  with  a  sense  of 
the  omnipotence  of  God,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  with  a  conviction  that  our 
own  utter  frailty  does  not  exclude  us 
fVom  his  thoughts.  The  preacher  ex- 
plains the  groundlessness  of  that  scep- 
ticism which  fears  because  Grod  isgieat^ 
and  we  are  less  than  nothing, — ^he 
heaps  image  upon  image,  and  follows 
out  train  upon  train  of  reasonipg  t» 
devate  o\a  conceptions  of  the  Deity, 
and  to  humble  those  of  oursdves,— 
but  he  leaves  us  at  last,  not  standing 
at  a  hopeless  distance  from  Him,  but 
like  children,  strong  in  piety  and  trust- 
ing in  the  strength  of  their  parent's 
love.  Whatever  objections  may.b^ 
made,  either  fairly  or  not,  to  the  atyle 
or  spirit  of  ''  this  great  argument,"  it 
has  been  fdt  by  all  that  the  Astiono* 
mical  Discourses  have  benefited  ineal<« 
culably  the  cause  of  rdigion,  by  dev* 
ating,  and  at  the  same  time,  enlight* 
ening  and  cheering  our  conceptiona  of 
the  mpral  government  of  the  univetae. 
Thatwark,  therefore,  exdted  thron|^« 
out  Britain  a  strong  desire  for  sezmonft 
by  the  same  author,  on  snUects,  we 
will  not  say  of  more  uni versed  inteteat, 
for  that  cannot  be,  but  of  more  various 
applicability  to  the  religious  findings  of 
our  nature.  We  longm  fbr  devotioft* 
d  hdps  firom  the  same  pious  andpoweiw 
ftd  mind,  in  all  the  mysteries  of  our 
faath,-*and  feeling  that  Christianity 
deals  with  the  profbundest  pasdoas 
that  shake  our  nature,  we  wuhed  to 
hear  of  its  operation  on  them,  fiDom 
die  same  lips  that  had  tdd  us  of  the 
wonders  of  the  heavens,  snd  of  oar 
alhanoe  with  the  Power  that  created 
and  sustains  them. 

Thenresent  volume  wiU,  we  think,  be 
grateftilly  accepted  as,  in  fkct,  oon*« 
ferring  upon  us  such  a  service.  It  is, 
in  most  tnings,  all  that  we  hoped ;  and 
if  there  be  certain  faults  of  difiiiseness 
and  repetition  discernible  in  it,  these, 
we  are  convinced,  are  dmostneoeasari- 
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hf  inbcmtin  coni|MNttioiit  of  such  a 
•dwrader.  ImpomoDed  «iid  flowing 
wations^  sncliiuB  diese  in  gen«ral  are, 
— <Emd  onginally  oompoeed  for  tke  pul- 
pily-—cannot  mit  oocasioiiaUy  fiidgue 
the  mind  in  peniflal,--lmt  at  the  same 
thne  it  ia  obvkms,  that  they  potMM  a 
freedom,  a  beldnese»  and  an  impetoosi- 
tj,  with  which  aermons  written  only 
to  be  read  ooald  neTer  have  been  in- 
apirad.  Even  in  reading  them  silent* 
ly,  theear  soon  gets  aecqatomed  to  their 
nodolation,  which  is  ftv  the  most  part 
gland  and  harmonkms  and  if  there 
be  in  it  rather  too  asach  mamur,  it  is 
as  least,  that  of  a  master. 

It  cannot,  we  think,  be  denied  diat 
tormons-are  not,  in  general,  very  good 
mding.  '  Nor  is  tfis  owing  to  the 
Inkewammess  of  readers,  so  mneh  as 
to  the  inoompeteney  of  preadiera.  In 
a  printed  sermon,  at  least,  we  expeet 
Bomething  like  views  of  human  natore, 
and  a  knowledge  of  htmsan  lift,— 4f 
not  exhibittng  great  philoaophical 
power,  yet  sorely  apostolio  fervour  and 
simptidty.  If  we  ftoA  in  sermons  nei- 
tlMT  the  one  nor  other  of  these,  there 
aeema  no  good  Mason  to  reading  them 
at  an«-«nd  we  aeidicr  can  nor  ought 
to  admit  thdr  author  to  be  privflaged 
to  speak  pubUc^  as  a  teacher,  "nis 
dbtst  not  hold  equaUv  of  sermons 
driiveredinaehuvch.  Wegotochuroh 
t»{a«y,  aodtowoiahipGod.  Thein- 
flnenoe  of  the  pbee^;^^e  sanctity  of 
the  ministerial  oflkMH^e  worth,  it 
niay  be,  of  the  man  who  holds  it^-Hhe 
devotion  tteoas8ari>y  inspired  by  the 
recurrence  of  a  hallowed  day— «ll  ran* 
dcr  the  Sahbath^serviee  most  blessed 
to  humsn  beings.  Even  though  the 
aermon  we  then  hear  mav  be  in  itself 
6f  little  value^it  is  heara  by  the  heart 
in  its hoHest  mood,— and  thegood  which 
it  may  contain,  is  received  among  the 
other  sacred  influencea  of  the  house  of 
God.  But  published  sermeas  are  not 
always  penned  in  such  lofty  states  of 
mind,  nor  can  they  be;  and  if  they 
Are  not  only  destitttte  of  any  remark* 
abte  intellectual  power,  but  also  nn** 
adiBrn^brthe  sfanpiii^  ofthegoa* 

C,  or  the  beauty  of  iidiness  ■  the 
It  srrogant  and  self-sufllient  read* 
er  may  lay  them  aaide  in  waarineaa 
or  disgust,  unwilling  thst  high  thinas 
diould  be  debased,  pure  thingi  sullid, 
or  mysterious  thioigs  pro&ned.  The 
evil  of  dull,  stupid,  oonfhsed,  and  ill- 
Wfitten  sermons,  is  oneof  conaidarabie 
,  magnitude  ;  and  no 
Vol.  V. 
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pkn  oottid  bo  d«vised  ibr  afienating 
the  youthAil  mind  from  habits  of  rfr- 
hglooB  mediiatioD,  than  to  weary 
them  with  such  sermons  by  way  of 
rdigious  exerdse.  The  benefit  then 
is  incalculable  which  a  vidume  of  tru*- 
l]r  good  sermons  must  oonfer  on  the 
rising  generation,  when  It  has  been 
widdy  established  as  a  frmily-book, 
as  this  of  Dr  Chalmers  will  inevitably 
be — and  that  benefit  is  produced,  as 
well  by  the  good  which  such  a  iSimily- 
beok  does,  as  the  evil  which  it  prevents. 
But  there  is  another  dass  of  sei^ 
mens  of  which  the  evil,  though  it  is 
mueh  greater,  will  not  by  many  be  a^ 
readily  admitted— -and  these  are  mo* 
ral  aermona— that  is  to  say,  sermons 
from  which  religion,  as  essential  to  all 
morality,  is  upon  fnindple  ezdudeA. 
In  them  we  find  sometimes  cold  uid 
bare  metaphysics,  in  th^  place  of  tiba 
awfiil  and  subUme  mysteries  of  the 
gDspd— the  sdf-suflldency  of  specnla- 
dve  minds  arranang  into  all  their 
dasses  the  duties  bom  of  human  so» 
ciety,  and  that  renilate  the  dealing* 
of  men,  in  place  or  that  proatration  of 
the  true  Christisn  spirit  that  look*  to 
God  alone  for  its  duties,  and  themean^ 
ing  of  its  duties— and  worst  of  all,  4 
confident  security  in  the  power  of 
mere  humsn  virtues,  whether  of  pas- 
sive or  active  benevolence,  to  work 
out  the  salvation  «f  man,  in  place 
of  a  humble  confrision  of  the  utter 
worthlessness  of  them  all,  except* 
ingssdiey  are  inspbed  by,  and  ex« 
ist  in  the  will  of  God,  ss  revealed  to 
mankind  in  the  Christian  dianensa^ 
tion.  Let  no  one  deny  that  sndi  ser^ 
mons  exist,  written  too  by  men  of 
amiable  and  elegant  minds,  snd  in^ 
eorporated  with  the  body  of  our  theo^ 
logy.  Let  them  at  once  rather  mj^ 
wit  such  sennons  are  the  best  of  sU* 
But  wiser  men  know  that  all  H^ 
sources  of  the  highest  ek)quence  are 
dried  up  in  the  mere  moral  preachep^ 
that  his  frith  subdues  all  freHngs  td 
6he  levd,  and  that  frr  from  an  cilevati 
ed  one— and  that,  philosopher  thoil^ 
he  may  be,  he  is  blind  to  the  only 
true  lAilosc^hy,  that  of  Christiaiiitt* 
These  are  the  preachers,  who,  by  eit4 
aggerating  human 'wtues,  have  some* 
times  come  to  speak  of  man  as  of  God 
**who  have  not  feaned  to  bring  te'k 
ward  a  heathen  ohikpaophur  by  Ae 
side  of  a  bkasea  natoe  and  wle, 
throwing  into  the  ahade  the  divinity 
tf  Christ,  have  sought  frr  his  ressaa> 
3N 
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blanoe  in  Socmfeesy  wtilkig;,  .as  il  toiglit 
seem,  to  consider  them  both  in  the 
light  o£pure^  miofifendiog,  and.sufier- 
ing  xQortttlS)  put  to  death  by  men  who 
could  not  understand  either,  their  wis- 
.dom  or  their  innocence.  Of  the  dai^ger 
of  such  preaching  as  thi3>  it  is  im- 
possible to  give  an  exaggerated  pic- 
ture. 

But  there  still  remains  another  class 
ofpreachersy  of  whom  we  would  say  a 
very  few  words — orthodox  preadiers. 
Mr  Foster  has  written  an  essay  on 
the  causes  of  the  aversion  of.  men  of 
:  cultivated  taste  to  evangelical  religion^ 
and  in  the  present  volume  Dr  Chahners 
has  a  sermon  on  a  subject  somewhat 
similar*  .  We  are  ahnost  disposed  to 
think  that  neither  of  them  has  treat- 
ed his  theme  with  perfect  candour. 
It  must  be,  and  ought  to  be  hateful 
not  to  men  of  cultivated  taste  alone, 
but  to  all  men  of  right  feeling,  to  hear 
the  pure  simplicity  of  the  language  of 
the  New  Testament  profaned,  by  be- 
ing incorporated  with  the  vile  and  vul- 
gar slang  of  many,  called  orthodox  or 
-evangelical,  preachers.  The  vital  doc- 
trines of  Chrislianity  come  polluted, 
degraded,  and  vulgarised,  from  their 
mouths — ^in  one  conlused  and  undis- 
tinguishable  mass.  The  most  dread 
ideas  are  associated  with  those  of  the 
most  familiar  sort — a  rude  eagerness 
takes  the  place  of  a  lofty  enthusiasm — 
and  wotds,  that  the  soul  fears  to  hear 
unless  in  hours  of  high  and  solemn 
preparatipB,  are  impiously  vollied  put 
oy  ignorant  and  uneducated  men, 
among  all  the  hideousness  or  mean- 
ness of  their  own  sectarian  jaigon. 
Now,  in  such  cases,  it  is  not  the  man 
of  cultivated  taste  who  feels  disffusi 
and  aversion  at  the  mere  phraseobgy 
of  such  preacheni,  but  it  is  the  man  of 
real  piety,  who  is  shocked  by  the 
blasphemous  spirit  of  their  harangues. 
It  is  shocking  to  see  one  of  the  blind- 
est of  the  uninitiated  discharging  the 
office  of  h^h-priest — to  see 
**  PdoIs  mrii'ia  where  sngob  fear  to  tread." 

It  is  true  that  the  mysteries  of 
Christianity  axe,  by  the  influence  of 
ihe  Divine  Spirit,  made  intelligible  to 
the  most  huroble--bnt,  we  ore  not  to 
take  the  humility  of  the  orthodox  up- 
on their  own  word,  nor  to  believe 
them  to  speak  HksttS  God  when  their 
minds  are  obvieosly  mnder  the  eon- 
tiflued  influence  of  thoughts,  energies, 
fteling8>  and  recollections  of  a  low, 
gnHrelling,.  and  earth-born  nature,  and 


aueh  as  are  loathsome  .in.«  nan,  and, 
theceibre,  can  form  nojpart  of  aChri»- 
tian..  The  solution  or  many  of  the 
great  difficulties  which,  to  an  ii&b»- 
heving  mind,  exist  in  the  Christian 
£utb>  is  to  be  found  in  the  depth  of  hu- 
man passion— and. tbey  who  would  ex- 
plain them  must  know  something  of 
the  mysteries:  of  joy  and  grief,  and.  of 
all  the  manifold  iwitaitions  that  tra- 
vel like  tempests  through  our  souls 
-^eke  may  they  rave  of  orthodoxy  for 
ever  without  really  awakening  one 
mind  to  a  true  sense  of  its  condition  ; 
for  how  can.  we  draw  light  j&om  them 
who  are  themselves  sitting  in  dark- 
ness? 

Now  (using  the  words  in  a  sense  that 
will  be  plain/)  of  the  two,  we  cannot 
help  considering  the  moral  preacher  leas 
pernicious  than  the  orthodox.  The  one 
is  sadly  deficient  no  doubt,  but  the  other 
is  wholly  blind ;  for  he  haa  neither  culti- 
vation of  mind  sufficient  to  enable  him 
to  discover  dearly  mere  moral  a^oms, 
nor  that  wisdom  of  the  heart  suf^ 
£cient  to  comprehend  the  mysteries^  of 
Chriatianity. .  The  moral  pra»her  tQO> 
provided  we  are  on  our  guard,.«anaoi 
lead  us  for  astray— ftr,  it  may  be  said* 
that  be  walks  thrcragfa  gvounds  alraidf 
laid  out,  and  provided  n^ich  clear  fstbts 
r— whereas  the  ortliodox  preacher  pf 
the  class  described,  is  like  a  bliiid  man 
pretending  to  be  our  guide  along  the 
shores  of  the  sea,  not  only  ignorant  of 
its  quick  'sands,  but  of  the  ebbing  and 
flowing  of  the  tide.  The  one,  finally, 
deals  with  caution  of  the. things  of 
this  world— the  other  rashly  stumbles 
forward  into  the  vastness  of  eternity. 

Now,  all  this  riiould  be  considered 
before  it  is  asserted  that  men  of  culti- 
vated minds  are  naturally  averse  to 
evangelical  religion,  or  that  they  are 
to  be  bkmed  &t  being  so  to  oertidn 
kinds  of  it.  Shew  them  evangelieal 
religion  as  it  really  is,  and  we  believe 
that  men  of  cultivated  tastc^  provided 
they  be  also  moi  of  real  .intellectual 
power,  will  prefer  it  to  mere  dry  and 
unsatia&cto^  morality.  They  will 
see  the  face  of  the  human  soul  ^A^^^ 
ed  in  the  depths  of  the  love  or  God, 
with  features  more  celestial  than  it 
ever  before  assumed  to  their  unassisted 
vision.  When  confounded  or  afflicted 
by  calamity,  they  will  see,  flowing 
from  that  source,  waters  ni  oorafbrt 
more  pure  and  oc^tious  than  ever  flow- 
ed over  the  faded  verdure  of  life  front 
&e  fihaUow  um  of  human  yirtu?* 
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*  V^  wdL  kjnm  thai  boOi  Foster  and 
Cbaimen  have  advanced  other  rea* 
sons  fbr  the  aversion  of  such  men  to 
what  is- called  evangelical  religioi|.->^ 
Foster^  espeddly^  has  attributed  it,  in 
great  measure^  to  the  power  which  the 
Turtues  of  magnanimity  and  courage^ 
as  exhilMted   in  Greek  and  Roman 
fitory^  continue  to  exert  over  the  mo- 
ral judgments  of  men  who  have^  in 
youths  been  devoted  to  classical  litera- 
ture.   And   we  grant  that  there  is 
weight  in  his  axgument    But  unless 
we  greatly  mist^e,    none    but  the 
weakest  of  scholars  bestow  any  per- 
manent   undue  love   or   admiration 
on  the  heroes  of  antlquky  who  fight 
before  us   in    the   Uiad  of  Homer, 
for   example,   or    form    their  moral 
judgments  on  their   practice,    as  if 
they  had  been  real  living  men.    They 
exist  in  a  world  ef  their  own,  unlike 
in  aliBQfit  all  things  to  that  in  which 
we  move.    Yet,  though  we  feel  that 
m  such  men  ever  did  exist,  we  feel, 
at  the  ssme  time,  diat  Ihey  are  poeti- 
cal representatives  of  an  age  which  is 
eallfldby  way  of  emineaee,  the  heroic^ 
We  del4^t  in  them,  therefore,  as  in 
beings  like  but  most  unHke  toonr- 
sdves— beiiigB  created  out  of  iraperiect 
realities  by  the  imagination  of  a  great 
poet,  and   breathing    the    undecay- 
ed  spirit  of  antiquity.     The  riituea 
whidk  thev  possess,  we  fed  to  be  the 
virtues  oi  aa  early  era  of  society, 
a^d  we  feei  at  once  •  their  strength 
and  their  weakness.    No  sensible  man 
ever  thought  Achilles  a  per&ct  model 
of  a  hero,  except  as  a  Greek  before  the 
walls,  of  Troy — nor  does  any  sensible 
man  pay  much  deference  to  the  vift^ 
dem  of  Nestor*    On  the  contrary,  the 
Ihad  ddights  and  enchains  us  by  the 
vivid  and  moving  picture  which  it  ex- 
hibits of  the  bsroanms  spirit  of  a  bar^ 
barous  age. 

.  Though,  therefore,  men  of  cultivatf- 
ed  taste  may  think,  and  think  rightly, 
that  such  imperfect  virtues,  as  the 
courage  and  magnanimity  of  the  he- 
roic ages  are  better  than  any  other  fit- 
ted for  poetry,  we  dp  not  believe  that 
they  often,  if  ever,  carry  their  admira- 
tion of  them  so  ftr  as  to  prefer  them, 
in  their  hearts,  to  the  virtues  incul- 
cated by  evangelical  religion,  and  to 
dislike  that  religion  because  its  spirit 
is  hostile  to  that  of  the  mythological 
veligian  of  antiquity.  On  the  contrary, 
we  believe,  mi  those  sdhdars  who 
hav^.  studied  the>Gieek  poetry  most^ 


philosophically,  and  who  have  perused, 
in  general  with  most  earnestness,  the 
character  and  spirit  of  all  antiquity, 
feel  most  profoundly  the  utter  inade* 
quscy  of  idl  its  most  splendid  displays, 
to  satisfy  our  highest  conceptious  even 
of  mere  human  virtue^— and  that  their 
oonviction  of  the  truth  of  Christianity, 
and  of  the  superior  exceUenee  of  the 
character  it  breathes,  is  rendered  more 
deep  and  stedfast  by  their  knowledge 
of  the  melancholy  debasement  of  the 
human  mind,  in  the  ancie;it  world,  as 
well  during  the  most  simple  state  of 
manners,  as  that  of  the  highest  refine- 
nyent  and  civility. 

.  When  such  evangelical  preachers  as 
Foster  himself,  or  Chalmers,  speak,  in 
the  language  of  Scripture,  of  Christian 
virtues,  to  men  of  tne  finest  education, 
there  is  no  fear  of  their  inspiring  their 
liearcrs  cither  with  disgust  or  aver- 
sion.   If  the  doctrine  of  the  depravity 
of  human  nature  is  true — and  that  it 
is  so,  the  virtues  of  men  speak  as 
clearly  as  their  vices,  and  their  happi- 
ness even  more  afi^tingly  than  tneir 
misery — ^mankind  must  know  and  foel 
it  to  be  true,  however  nrach  they  may 
at  times  wish  to  hide  it  from  them- 
selves.   By  such  preachers  they  will 
hear  that  and  other  mysteries  sooken 
of  as  mysteries  ought  to  be— graaually 
unfolded  in  ^e  light  of  the  gospel, 
and  not  forced  upon  them  in  durk- 
ness ;  and  thus,  while  all  those  feel- 
ings of  our  human  hesrts  are  awakened 
by  their  eloquence,  on  which  the  proof 
of  the  truth  of  vital  Christianity  de- 
pends, we  will  jiot  fail  to  hear  respon- 
ses of  that  truth  echoed  back  to  U3 
from  all  the  passing  scenes  and  events 
•  of  this  our  agitating  mortal  existenoe. 
It  is  because  this  volume  of  Ser- 
mons, by  Dr  Chalmers,   contains  a 
^scussion  of  many  of  those  great  ques-' 
ttons  of  vital  ChristianitY,  that  we 
think  it  even  more  valuable  than  Ids 
Astronomical  Discourses.    He  is  the 
minister  of  Christ,  and  therefore  feels 
i^  to  be  his  duty  not  to  fear  to  explain 
his  Word.    He  is  not  ashamed  of  the 
saered  yolmne;  and  therefore,  unlike 
many  of  -the  timid  preachers  of  the 
day,  who  wish  not  to  ofl^d  the  pre* 
juaioes  of  their  hearers,  he  discloses 
its  contents,  howeicer  hun^ilia^ng  they 
may  be  to  the  pride  of  man.    Yet  hiB 
doctrine  leaves  us  fiir  happier  beings 
than  the  cold  comfort  oi£  the  moralist. 
He  speaks  of  our  high  alliance  with 
God/  uid  deala  with  a  creed,  -whine 


▼snoufl  njTiCcrict  altafuttly'  deptcas 
or  devate — is  thej  now  reval  to  us 
our  degindation  add  deprantj,  or  hold 
up  that  sdieme  of  redemption  by  which 
W0  are  made  worthy  of  Eternal  Li&. 

The  great  object  of  these  Diaoonraes 
ia  atated  hy  Dr  Chalmers  hinuMsif  in 
his  prefiwe»in  his  very  happiest  manner. 

**'Tha  dactrine  which  k  mcMt  wgeolly 
nd  moit  ftaquntly  imifliad  on,  in  the  £»!- 
loving  vohime,  ii  that  of  the  depnvity  of 
human  oatniet  and  it  were  cotamly  cniel 
to  expow  the  onworthineM  of  nun  £or  the 
nigle  object  of  disturbing  him.  But  the 
cruidty  is  tuned  into  kindness,  when,  along 
wfth  die  knowledge  of  the  disease,  there  is 
offered  an  adequate  and  all  powerful  re- 
medy, it  is  impDanhle  to  have  a  true  per- 
esption  of  aor  own  cfaaiaeler,  in  the  sight  of 
God,  without  feeling  oor  need  of  acquittal; 
and  in  o|ipoeition  to  ereiy  obstacle,  whieb 
thejustioeof  God  seems  to  bold  out  to  it* 
this  wsnt  is  provided  for  in  the  GospeL 
And  it  is  a^puuly  impossible  to  have  a  true 
percepdon  of  die  chancter  of  God,  as  being 
utterly  repugnant  to  sin,  without  feeling  the 
need  ef  amendment ;  and  in  oppootion  to 
eveiy  obstsde,  wfaiah  the  impoteocy  of  man 
faslds  out  to  it,  this  want  is  abo  paovided 
Ibr  hi  die  GoapeL  There  we  bsMd  die 
amplast  sseniities  for  the  peace  of  the  guilty. 
But  there  do  we  also  bcbfdd  secnzides  equal. 
Ij  ampk  for  theb  progress,  and  their  per- 
teetion  in  hofinesB.  Insomudi,  that  in  every 
genmne  disdple  of  die  New  Testament,  we 
not  only  see  one  who,  delivered  ftom  die 
bmden  of  his  feais,  rqoioes  in  hope  of  a 
oandng  gkny— but  we  see  one  iriio,  act  free 
bondage  of  oonrnption,  and  ani- 
[  by  a  new  love  and  a  new  deaoe,  is 
nooest  in  the  purposes,  and  strenoous  in  the 
efforts,  and  abundant  in  the  wosks  of  obe- 
dience. He  feels  the  instigations  of  sin,  and 
in  this  respect  he  differs  from  an  angeL 
But  he  foUowB  not  the  instigadons  of  sm, 
and  in  this  respcet  he  dillbs  from  a  natural 
or  unooavertsd  man.  He  may  experience 
the  modons  of  the  Mk  but  he  walks  not 
after  the  dash.  80  diat  ui  bun  we  may 
view  dM  picture  of  a  man  stn^gUng  with 
etfect  sgainst  his  earth-bom  propensities, 
and  yet  hateful  to  himself  for  the  very  ezis. 
tence  of  diem-4ioIier  dian  any  of  die  peo- 
ple around  him,  and  yet  humbler  than  tnem 
aD— realizing,  from  ttme  to  thne,  a  posidve 
hlcrease  to  the  grsce  and  excellency  of  his 
chaiaotcr,  and  yat  beoommg  move  tendedy 
csBseioiis  every  day  of  ita  remaining  dete- 
mides-^gradually  expanding  in  attainment, 
as  well  as  in  desne,  towards  the  li^  and 
die  fibei^  of  heaven,  and  yet  oroamng  un- 
der a  yoke  from  which  oeath  alone  will 
ftdly  emancipate  him.** 

Our  leaden  dins  know  what  kind 
of  creed  thev  are  to  expect  in  this  vo* 
fame ;  and  if  they  have  been  content-, 
ed  hitherto  to  hnc  themaehrea  on  tJhteiE 
Turtnesj  or  on^^eir  proprietiea,   no 
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thiedMld ;  hat  Aey  who  ham 


their  fiihle  with 
heart— who  hare  meditated  on  the  liia^ 
tory  of  the  species--or  who  can  read 
the  silent  aimala  of  their  own  aonl»— 
will  turn  with  prafinind  emotion  to 
theae  oommeBtariea  on  the  doctnnea  (^ 
the  New  Tastament.  The  difietenee 
between  a  mofaliat  and  a  ChristiaB  ia 
this,  that  the  fimner  cooaidefa  hmBum 
nature  merely  iinperiect**biit  capable, 
by  meana  of  reaaon,  strengthened  by. 
education^  of  diachnging  its  dntica  on 
earth  to  the  aatiafaction  of  itodf  and 
ita  Creator ;  and  thinldngao,  herdiea 
for  the  ftitioe  on  the  goodneas  of  that 
Creator.  The  Christian  ODoaidera  hn- 
inan  nature,  not  merely  aa  imperfect^ 
bat  aa  lallen  and  deprar^,  and  attedy 
incspable  of  arriving,  by  the  ezerdae 
of  ita  facoltica,  at  the  noblest  height 
of  virtoe.  Of  a  Ihtnre  he  haa  no 
hope — ^hat  over  that  bridge  which  the 
croaa  of  the  Redeemer  ftnna  over 
the  ehasm  oi  sin  and  deadi,  now  ae*> 
parattng  us  ftom  God.  That  thia  lai» 
ter  creed  ia  trae,  ia  practtoally  acknow- 
ledged and  proved  by  all  maaldiid  and 
their  history.  For  if  our  nature  were 
merdy  imperibct^  and  if  human  error 
and  vice  were  prodneed  entirely,  or 
nearly  ao,  by  human  institationa  and 
the  ooniae  of  human  affiurs,  there 
mnat  have  ocenrred  in  the  world  many 
ezamploB  of  human  Tirtue  nearly  ap- 
proaiming  to  pertetion,  both  in  indi- 
viduals imd  nations.  But,  alas !  the 
perfectafaility  of  human  nature  is  but 
an  idle  dream.  Wiadom,  in  ita  high- 
eat  worldly  aenae,  ia  aldn  to  lolly,  and 
the  man  of  the  higheat  moral  virtue 
often  anddenly  sinks,  aa  through  a 
quicksand,  into  ahaiacAd  and  &tal 
transgression.  But  admit  the  doctrine* 
of  depravity  and  die  frdl  of  man,  and 
while  thus  nis  nature  is  rendered  more 
awAd  and  mysterioua,  yet  does  his 
history  on  earth  become  leas  unintel- 
ligible.  Hia  grieft,  his  agoniea,  hia 
melancholy,  and  hia  despair,  are  than 
reaaonable  thinga — ^while,  otherwiae, 
they  would  be  but  fooliahnesa  and 
modcery.  If  human  nature  were  never 
moce  innocent  and  wiaer  than  it  now 
is,  it  would  seem  quite  impossible  to 
aeoonnt  for  many  of  ita  deenest  dresma 
of  remorse  ftr  the  psat,  ana  of  hope  in 
the  ftitnre.  But  in  the  strug^^Ie  whicb 
it  ia  oonatantly  carrying  on  with  ita 
fUlen  aelf,  and  in  ita  conscioua  depen- 
denoe  on  thf  hand  of  God  lifting  ii 
up  from  its  d^gFadation>  may  be  aea 
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xMBy  of  the  otfierwife  wiinteiBgibie 
pheBomeiM  of  the  hunuui  soul  ean  bo 
to  a  certain  degree  explained^  or  at 
least  enligfateaed. 

But  we  must  now  give  our  readers 
some  q»edinens  of  the  manner  in  which 
Dr  Chahners  treats  such  themes.  The 
volume  contains  seventeen  Sermons/ 
of  which  we  give  the  titles  below. 
We  find  that  our  limits  will  not  allow 
UB  to  Analyse  any  of  these  fine  com* 
poaitinna^-iao  we  must,  for  the  present 
«l  lesat,  consent  oonelves  with  two 
cktracts  from  the  5th  and  «th  Ser- 
mons. 

**  God  if  not  man— nor  can  we  metnre 
what  is  das  to  himt  by  what  is  due  to  our 
faUowi  ia  lodtty*  H«  made  us,  and  he 
i^phelds  us*  and  at  h^  will  the  liie  which  is 
in  uf*  wijl,  liJte  the  cspiiiog  vapour,  paw 
awayt  #nd  the  tabernacle  of  the  body,  that 
cuiiaus  liame-work  which  nyui  thinks  he 
can.  move  at  hit  own  pleasure,  when  it  is 
only  in  God  that  he  moves,  as  well  as  lives, 
and  has  his  being,  will,  when  abandoned 
hy  its  spirit,  mix  with  the  dust  out  of  which 
it  was  nmned*  and  enter  anin  into  the  un- 
fpMSfliiwis  glebe  fasm  whioi  it  was  talusn. 
It  wa#  inostd  a  wondrous  joKtameut  for, 
luishapftn  day  to  be  wioii^t  into  so  fine  an 
oigimiB  slTUi^ure,  but  not  more  wondrous 
surdy  than  tnat  the  soul  which  animates  it 
diould  have  been  created  out  of  nothing-* 
and  what  shall  we  say,  if  die  compound  be- 
ing so  originated,  and  sosnstainea,  and  de* 
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when  these  hi|^  pieiannons  sm  Sift  «p  mA 
faifoaaht  into  oompaiiaon  wHh  the  cfaamdv 
and  the  conduct  of  any  one  of  us,  and  it  be 
inquired  in  how  far  we  have  rendered  unto 
Gm  the  ever-breathing  gratitude  that  is 
due  to  him«  and  that  obedience  which  we 
should  fed  at  all  times  io  be  our  task  and 
our  obligations-how  shall  we  fare  m  that 
9est  day  of  esaminatkin,  if  it  be  Iboad 
thai  this  has  not  been  the  tsMdenc^of  our 
nature  at  all?  and  when  he  who  is  not  a 
man  shall  thus  enter  into  jadapoaatt  with  us* 
how  shall  we  be  able  to  stand  ? 

'*  Amid  all  the  praise  wa  give  and  xe« 
ceive  from  each  other,  we  may  have  no 
daims  to  that  suhatantid  pnise  which  com* 
eth  fiom  God  only.  Men  may  be  satisfied, ' 
butit  fbUowedi  not  that  God  is  satisfied. 
Under  a  ruinous  drluskia  upon  this  subject,- 
wa  may  fmef  oundves  to  be  rich,  and* 
have  need  of  nothing,  while,  in  fiwt,  we  are 
naked,  and  drstitiitf,  and  blind,  and  mi^ 
seroble.  And  thus  it  is,  that  there  is  a  mo* 
rality  of  this  wodd,  which  steads  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  humbling  representetions 
of  the  goq>d<  which  cannot  oompKhend 
what  il  means  by  the  utter  worthlessoees- 
and  depmvity  of  our  nature ;  which  pasw 
sionatdy  repda  this  statement,  and  that  too 
on  its  own  oonaciousaess  of  attainments  su* 
poior  to  those  of  the  sordid,  and  the  pro- 
fikate,  and  die  dishonourable ;  and  is  lbr» 
tided  in  its  resistance  to  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus,  by  the  flattering  testimonials  which 
it  gadiers  to  its  rcspeetadnlihr  and  its  worth 
from  the  varioos  quarten  of  human  society. 
«^  A  jnst  sense  of  the  extent  of  daim 
„         „  which  God  has  upon  his  own  cieatures, 

prading  on  the  will  of  another  for  every    would  lay  open  this  hiding-place  of  security 

moment  of  his  continuance,  is  found  to^       ~.ij  i— ^  —  —  —    *c-*  ..«  j 

roum  the  thought  of  God,  in  distaste  and 

msafiection,  away  IVom  him  P    When  the 

mirit  remms  to  him  who  sitteth  on  the 

tnrone — ^when  the  question  ii  ]pt.  Amid  all 

the  muldmde  of  your  doings  in  the  world, 

what  have  you  done  unto  me  ? — ^wfaen  ^e 

rightftd  ascendency  of  his  daims  over  eveiy 

movement  of  the  creature  is  made  manifest 

by  him  who  judgeth  righteously — when  the 

high  but  just  pretensions  of  aU  things  being 

dime  to  his  ^^lory— .of  the  entire  heart  bein^ 

consecrated  m  every  one  of  its  regards  to  his 

person  and  character-^-of  the  whde  man 

being  set  apart  to  his  service,  and  every 

compromise  bdng  done  away,  between  the 

world  on  die  one  hand,  and  that  Being  on 

the  other,  who  is  jedous  of  his  honour  ;— 


—would  lead  ua  m  see,  that  to  do  1 
tlungs  for  our  neighbmus,  is  not  the  same 
with  doing  all  thinos  fi>r  our  Maker—that  a 
natnrd  pritfdjiie  of  honesty  to  man,  is  d- 
togetfaer  distinct  ftom  a  prindple  of  entire 
d^otedness  to  God— that  the  tithe  which  we 
bestow  imon  others,  is  not  an  equivdent  for 
a  totd  dcdicatkm  unto  God  ctf  oursdves, 
and  of  all  which  bdongs  to  us— that  we 
may  present  those  around  us  with  many  an 
oliaing  of  kindnesSy  and  not  present  our 
bodies  a  living  saoifioo  to  God,  which  is 
our  reasonable  segvico  tjiat  we  may  earn  a 
chei^  and  essy  credit  for  such  virtues  as 
will  satis^  the  world,  and  be  utter  strangen 
to  the  sdrdenid,  and  tne  spirituality,  and 
the  UMirtincation,  of  ev^fy  earthly  desirey 
and  the  afieetion  for  the  things  that  are 
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■i)om^-4ll  of  vlndi  gneeB  enter  as  e«en- 
tial  iDf^redicots  iDlo  the  iirtHication  of  the 
gOfpcL"— Senn.  V.  The  Judgment  of  Men 
oon^red  with  the  Judgment  of  God, 
.  **  Before  we  conclude,  we  shall  jiut  ad- 
vert to  another  flense,  in  which  the  Media- 
tor between  God  and  man  may  be  affirmed 
to  have  laid  his  hand  upon  them  both  :— 
He  fills  up  that  mysterious  interval  wludi 
Hcs  between  every  corporeal  being,  and  the 
God  who  is  a  spirit  and  is  invisible. 

V  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  titiie,— 
and  the  power  which  is  unseen  is  terrible. 
Fancy  trembles  before  its  own  picture,  and 
auperstxtion  throws  its  darkest  imageiy  over 
it.  The  voice  of  the  thunder  is  awful, 
but  not  60  awful  as  the  conception  of  that 
angry  Being  who.  sits  in  mystenous  oonceal- 
riient,  and  gives  it  all  its  eneivy.  In  these 
sketches  of  the  imagination,  uai  is  sure  to 
predominate.  We  gather  an  impression  of 
Nature's  God,  from  those  scenes  where  Na- 
ture threatens,  and  looks  dreadfuL  We 
speak  not  of  the  theology  of  the  schools,  and 
tne  empty  parade  of  its  demonstmdons.— 
We  speak  of  the  theology  of  actual  feeling, 
—that  theology  which  is  sure  to  derive  its 
lessons  from  the  quarter  whence  the  human 
heart  derives  its  strongest  sensations,-- «nd 
we  refer  both  to  your  own  feelings,  and  to 
the  history  of  this  world*s  opinions,  if  God 
is  more  felt  or  more  present  to  your  ima* 
ginations  in  the  peaoefulness  of  spring,  or 
the  loveliness  of  a  summer  landscape,  tfafm. 
when  winter  with  its  mighty  elements  sweeps 
theforestof  its  leaves,— when  the  rushing 
of  the  storm  is  heard  upon  our  windows,  and 
man  flees  to  cover  himself  from  the  desola- 
tion that  walketh  over  the  suzfrce  of  the 
world. 

J*  If  nature  and  her  elements  be  dreadful, 
how  dreadful  that  mysterious  and  unseen 
Being,  who  site  behind  the  elements  he  has 
formed,  and  gives  birth  and  movement  to 
all  things  !  It  is  the  mystery  in  which  he 
is  shrouded,— it  is  that  dark  and  unknown 
region  of  spirits,  where  lie  reigns  in  ^ory, 
and  stands  revealed  to  the  immediate  view 
ef  his  worshippers, — ^it  is  the  ineiLplicable 
manner  of  his  being  so  far  removed  from 
thai  province  of  sense,  within  which  the  un- 
derstanding of  man  can  expatiate,— it  is  its 
total  unlikeness  to  all  that  nature  can.  fur- 
nisfa  to  the  eye  of  the  body,  or  to  the  con- 
ception of  the  mind  which  animates  it, — ^it 
is  all  this  which  throws  the  Being  who 
formed  ns  at  a  distance  so  inaccessible,— 
which  throws  an  impenetrable  mantle  over 
his  way,  and  gives  us  the  idea  of  some  dark 
and  untrodden  interval  betwixt  the  glory  of 
God,  and  all  that  is  visible  and  cre^ed. 

**  Now,  Jesus  Christ  has  lifted  up  this 
mysterious  veil,  or  rather  he  has  entered 
within  it.  He  is  now  at  the  right  hand  of 
God;  and  though  the  brightness  of  his 
Pather*s  glory,  and  the  ex{>res8  image  of 
his  person,  he  appeared  to  us  in  the  palpable 
characters  of  a  man  ;  and  those  high  attri- 
butes of  truth,  and  justice,  and  merqTf 


which  coold  not  be  £di  or  nndenlood,  aa 
th^  existed  in  the  abitMCt  and  invisililfi 
Deity,  are  brought  down  to  our  coneeptioiii 

in  tL  naanncr  the  most  familiar  and  impres- 
sive, by  having  been  made,  through  Jesus 
Christ,  to  flow  in  utterance  from  human 
lips,  and  to  beam  in  expressive  physiogno- 
my from  a  human  countenance. 

<*  So  long  as  I  had  nothing  liefore  me 
but  the  unseen  Spirit  of  God,  my  mind 
wandered  in  uncertainty,  my  busy  fancy 
was  free  to  expatiate,  and  its  images  fined 
my  heart  with  disquietude  and  temc  But 
in  the  lifb,  and  person,  and  hiatory  of  Jesna 
Christ,  t^  attributes  of  the  Dpty  are 
brought  down  to  ihfi  observation,  of  the 
senses ;  and  I  can  no  longer  mistake  them, 
when  in  the  Son,  who  is  me  express  image 
df  his  Father,  I  see  them  carried  home  to 
my  understanding  by  the  evidence  and  ex- 
pression of  human  argans,^-wheii  I  see  ^ 
kindness  of  the  Father,  in  the  tears  whidi 
feQ  from  the  Son  at  the  tomb  of  Laaaroa— 
when  I  see  his  Justice  blended  wiii  hit 
mercy,  in  the  exclamation,  *'  O  Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem,"  by  Jesus  Christ;  utteicd  with 
a  tone  more  tender  than  the  sympathy  of 
human  bosom  ever  prompted,  while  he  be- 
wailed the  sentence  of  its  desolation,— and 
in  the  look  of  eneigy  and  eighifieance  which 
he  threw  upon  Peter,  I  fod  the  judgment 
of  God  himself,  flashing  oonvietioii  upon 
my  conscience,  and  calling  me  to  repent 
while  his  wrath  is  suspended,  and  he  still 
wBiteth  to  be  gradous. 

*<  And  it  was  not  a  temporary  dwraeter 
which  he  assumed.  The  human  ki^idmMS* 
aJad  the  human  expression  vhidi  makes  it 
intellimble  to  us,  remained  with  him  till  his 
latent  nour. .  Thoy  survived  his  resurrec- 
tion, and  he  has  carried  tliem  along  with, 
him  to  the  mysterious  place  which  he  now 
occupies.  How  do  I  know  all  this?  I 
know  it  from  his  history,- 1  hear  it  in  |he 
parting  words  to  his  mother  from  the  cnws, 
— I  see  it  in  his  unaltered  form  when 
he  rose  triumphant  from  the  grave, — I  per- 
ceive it  in  his  tenderness  for  the  scruples  of 
the  unbelieving  Thomas,— and  I  am  given 
to  understand,  that  as  his  body  retained  the 
impression  of  his  own  suflferings,  so  his 
mind  retains  a  sympathy  for  ours,  as  warm, 
and  gracious,  and  endearing,  as  ever.  We 
have  a  Priest  on  hif^,  who  is  touched  with 
a  fellow  feeling  of  our  infirmities.  My 
soul,  unable  to  support  itself  in  its  aerial 
flight  among  the  spmts  of  the  invisible,  now 
reposes  on  Christ,  who  stands  revealed. to 
my  conceptions  in  the  figure,  the  counte- 
nance, the  heart,  the  sympathies  of  a  man. 
He  has  entered  within  Uiat  veil  which  hung 
over  the  glories  of  the  Eternal, — and  the 
mysterious  inaccessible  throne  of  God  is  di- 
vested of  all  its  terroiv,  when  I  think  that  a 
friend  who  bears  the  form  of  the  spedes,  and 
knows  its  infirmities,  is  there  to  plespd  for 
me.**— Senn.  VI.  The  neeettUi/ of  a  Mediae 
tor  between  God  and  Man. 
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TALES  OF  THE  HALL  ;  BY  THE  EEV.  GEOmOS  CEA-BBE.* 


BoRvs,  Wordsworth^  and  Crabbe,  are 
the  three  poets  who^  in  our  days, 
have  most  success&lly  sought  the  sub- 
jects and  scenes  of  their  inspiration  in 
the  character  and  life  of  the  People. 
While  most  of  our  other  great  poets 
have  in  imagination  travelled  into 
foreign  countries,  and  endeavoured 
to  idd  to  those  profounder  emo- 
tions which  ail  representations  of 
huihan  passion  necessarily  excite, 
that  more  lively  impression  of  no- 
ydty  and  surprise  produced  by  the 
ditference  of  national  manners,  and  all 
the  varieties  of  external  nature — or 
have  restricted  themselves,  as,  for 
example,  in  the  splendid  instance  of 
Scott,  to  one  romantic  era  of  history — 
those  Three  have,  in  almost  all  their 
noblest  compositions,  grappled  closely 
with  the  feelings  which  at  all  times 
constitute  the  hearts  and  souls  of  our 
own  Islanders,  so  that  the  haunt  of 
their  song  may  be  said  to  have  lain  in 
the  wide  and  magnificent  regions  of 
the  British  character.  Accordingly, 
their  poetry  has  been  more  deeply  felt, 
where  it  has  been  felt  at  all,  than  that 
of  any  of  their  contemporaries.  No 
poet  ever  so  lived  ia  the  love  of  the 
people  of  his  native  country  as  Bums 
now  lives  ;  and  his  poetry  has  inter- 
-mingled  itself  so  vitally  with  the  best 
feelin^p  of  their  nature,  that  it  will 
exist  in  Scotland  while  Scotland  re- 
tains her  character  for  knowledge,  mo- 
rality, and  religion.  Crabbe  is,  con- 
fessedly, the  most  original  and  vivid 
painter  of  the  vast  varieties  of  common 
life,  that  England  has  ever  produced ; 
and  while  several  living  poets  possess  a 
more  splendid  and  imposing  reputa- 
tion, we  are  greatly  mistaken  if  he 
has  not  taken  a  firmer  hold  than  any 
other,  on  the  melancholy  convictions 
of  men's  hearts  ruminating  on  the. 
^od  and  evil  of  this  mysterious  world. 
Wordsworth,  again,  has  produced  poe- 
try reflecting  &  shadows  of  our  exis- 
tence, which  has  met  with  a  very  sin- 
gular kind  of  reception  among  the 
pec^le  of  Britain.  For,  while  he  is 
considered  by  some  aa  a  totally  mis- 
guided man  of  genius,  and  by  some  as 
a  versifier  of  no  merit  at  all,  he  is 
looked  on  by  others,  and  among  them 
minds  of  the  first  order,  aa  the  ppet 


who  has  seen  deeper  into  the  constttu-  - 
don  of  the  human  soul  than  any  other 
since  the  days  of  Shakspeare.  Though, 
therefore,  not  yet  a  popular  poet,  (in 
the  noblest  sense  of  the  word  popu* 
lar,)  like  Bums  and  Crabbe,  Words- 
worth has  exerted  a  power  over  the 
mind  of  his  age,  perhaps,  of  deeper 
and  more  permanent  oneration  than 
that  of  all  the  rest  of  the  poetry  by 
which  it  has  been  elevated  and  adorn- 
ed. There  is  not  a  man  of  poetical 
genius  in  Britain  who  is  not  under 
manifold  obligations  to  his  pure  and 
angelic  musd ;  and  though  the  respon- 
ses of  her  inspiration  have  been  ne- 
glected or  scorned  by  the  vulgar  and 
the  low,  they  have  been  listened  to 
with  the  deq)est  delight  by  all  kin- 
dred spirits,  and  have  breathed  a  char- 
acter of  simplicity  and  grandeur  over 
the  whole  poetry  of  the  age. 

But  though  we  have  ^us  classed 
these  three  great  poets  together,  as 
the  poets  of  human  nature,  who,  in 
modem  times,  have  thought  nothing 
that  belongs  to  human  nature  in  our 
coimtry  unworthy  of  their  Tegsad,  no« 
thing  surely  can  be  more  different  than 
the  views  they  take  of  its  forms  and 
shews,  as  well  as  the  moods  and  emo- 
tions which  the  contemplation  of  all 
these  awakens  in  their  hearts.  Each  is 
in  strength  a  king^but  the  boundaries 
of  their  kingdoms  are  marked  by  clear 
lines  of  light — and  they  have  achieved 
their  greatest  conquests  without  the 
invasion  of  each  other's  territory. 

Bums  is  by  far  the  greatest  poet 
that  ever  sprung  from  Uie  bosom  of 
the  People,  and  lived  and  died  in  a 
lowly  condition  of  life.  Indeed  no 
oottntrv  in  the  world,  but  Scotland, 
could  have  produced  such  a  man— 
and  Bums  will,  through  all  posterity, 
be  an  object  of  intense  and  delighted 
interest,  as  the  glorious  representative 
of  the  national  and  intellectual  character 
of  his  country.  He  was  bora  a  poet,  if 
ever  man  was,  and  to  his  native  ge« 
nius  alone  is  owing  the  perpetuity  of 
his  fame.  For  he  manifestly  never 
studied  poetry  as  an  art,  nor  reasoned 
on  its  principles — nor  looked  abroail, 
with  the  wide  ken  of  intellect,  for  ob- 
jects and  subjects  on  which  to  pour 
out  his  inspiration.    The  condition  of 
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the  peasantry  of  Soodand— the  hap* 
pi^t,  pei^ps,  thai  Pk«videnee  ewer 
allowed  to  the  children  of  labour — ^waa 
not  anrveyed  and  ^Mcnlated  o^  by 
fiuraa  aa  the  Md  of  poetry,  but  aa 
the  field  of  hia  own  exktenoe ;  and  he 
cbronieled  the  even  ta  that  paaaed  there, 
not  as  ibod  for  hia  imapnation  as  a 
peet,  but  aa  food  tbf  his  heart  aa  a 
man.  Henoe,  when  genius  impelled 
him  to  write  poetry,  poetry  came  gush- 
ing freshly  %xp  mxa  the  well  of  his 
haman  afiection9-*and  he  had  nothing 
more  to  do,  than  to  pour  it,  like 
streams  irrigating  a  meadow,  in  many 
m  cheerftil  tide  over  the  drooping 
flowers  and  fading  yerdure  of  life. 
Imbued  with  vivid  perceptions,  warm 
feelings,  and  strong  passions,  he  sent 
hia  existence  into  that  of  all  things, 
animate  and  inanimate,  around  him ; 
and  not  an  accurrenoe  in  hamlet,  vil- 
lage, ot  town,  affecting  in  any  way  the 
lu^inesa  of  the  human  heart,  but 
roused  as  keen  an  inteiest  in  the  soul 
of  Bums,  and  as  genial  sympathv,  as 
if  it  had  immediately  concerned  him* 
fitlf  and  his  own  wel&re.  Other  poets 
of  moral  Ufe  have  looked  on  it  through 
.  the  aerial  veil  of  imagination— <^eA 
beautifiedy  no  doubt,  by  such  partial 
ooDoealmenty  and  beaming  with  a  mis- 
Pr  aoftiiess  more  touching  and  more 
delicale  than  t^e  truth.  But  Bums 
could  not  Jitfuy  when  he  had^^-— 
Mi  so  poignantly  all  the  i^nies  and 
•11  th#  transports  of  li&.  He  looked 
aroiaid  him— ^and  when  he  saw  the 
smoke  of  the  cottage  rising  up  ^^uieUy 
and  unbroken  to  henven,  he  knew,  for 
he  had  seen  and  blessed  it,  the  quiet 
Joy  and  unbroken  contentment  that 

St  below ;  and  when  he  saw  it  driven 
dispersed  by  the  winds,  he  knew 
also  but  too  w^,  for  too  sorely  had  he 
fdt  thcm^  those  i^tations  and  dis^ 
turbances  which  had  shook  him  till  he 
wept  on  the  bed  of  toil  and  of  misery. 
In  reading  his  poetry,  therefore,  we 
feel  what  unsubstantial  dreams  are  all 
those  of  the  golden  age.  But  bliss 
beams  upon  us  with  a  more  subduing 
brighmess  through  the  dim  mekn- 
ehdy  that  shrouds  lowly  lifo;  and 
when  the  Peasant  Bums  rises  up  in  his 
might  as  Bums  the  poet,  and  is  seen 
to  derive  all  that  might  ftom  the  life 
which  at  this  hour  the  noble  pea« 
Santry  of  Scotland  are  leading,  do  not 
siir  hearts  leap  within  us,  because  that 
such  is  our  country,  and  sndi  die  no» 
bility  of  her  dhildkeik.  Mmt  i^mi 
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delu8ion-**no  aflfectation-*iio  exagger- 
ation— no  fUsehoed  in  the  spirit  of 
Bums'  poetry.  He  rejoices  like  an 
untamed  enthosiast— and  he  weefs  like 
a  prostrate  penitent.  In  joy  and  in 
grief  the  whole  man  appear*— his  finest 
noetnr  was  noured  out  before  he  had 
left  tne  fields  of  hisinfimcv,  and  when 
he  scarcely  hoped  for  -other  auditors 
but  his  own  heart,  and  the  simple 
dwellers  of  the  hamlet.  He  wrote  not 
to  please  or  surprise  others,  but  in  hm 
own'didight;  and  even  alter  he  di»- 
oovered  tSe  power  of  his  talent  to  kin- 
dle the  sparks  of  nature  whersvsr 
they  slumbered,  the  effect  to  be  pro- 
duced seems  never  to  have  been  con- 
sidered by  him,— informed,  as  he  was, 
by  the  spirit  witlun  him,  that  his 
poetiy  was  sure  to  produee  that  pas- 
sion in  the  hearts  of  other  men  nom 
which  it  boiled  over  in  his  own.  What- 
ever, therefore,  be  the  foults,  or  de- 
fects, or  deficiences,  of  the  poetry  of 
Bums — and  no  doubt  it  has  many — ^it 
has,  beyond  all  ttk6  poetry  that  ever 
was  written,  this  greatest  of  all  merita 
— ^intense^  pasaionate^ .  life^^pervadmg, 
and  lifo-breathing  trirtk 

Wordsworth,  on  the  othetf  hnd,  is 
a  matt  of  high  inteUeet^  and  prafeund 
sensibility,  mediating  in  scAtado  on 
the  phenomena  of  hnmaB  nature.  He 
sometimes  seems  to  oar  imi^inatioB 
like  a  man  contemplating  fimn  the 
shore  the  terrors  of  tne  sea,  not  surely 
with  apatbyy  but  with  a  solemn  and 
almost  unimpassiotted  sense  of  the  aw- 
fUl  mysteries  of  Frovideaee.  This 
seeming  self-abstraction  ftom  the  tur- 
moil of  life  gives  to  his^  highest  poe- 
try a  still  and  religious  character  that 
is  tral^  suUime-— though,  at  the  same 
time.  It  often  leads  to  a  sort  of  mvsti- 
dsm,  and  carries  the  poet  out  of  those 
sympathies  which  are  engendered  in 
human  hearts  by  a  sense  of  our  com- 
mon imperfections.  Perhaps  it  would 
«not  be  wrong  to  say^  that  his  creed  is 
sometimes  too  austere,  and  that  it 
deals,  almofft  unmercifully,  with  mis- 
g^uided  sensibiUties  and  perverted  pas« 
sions.  Sud),  at  least,  is  a  feeling 
that  oceasionaily  steak  vipcfn  us  ftam 
the  loftiest  passageeof  met  finntrsion, 
in  which  the  poet,  desirous  of  sosring 
to  heaven,-  forgeta  that  be  is  a  firul 
child  of  earA,  and  would  in  vain  ftee 
his  human  nature  fiom  those  essential 
pasi&ons,  which,  in  the  pr^  of  lutein 
lect,  he  seems  undidy  to  despise  ! 

Btit  ike  sekUiBwbt  idiich  we  have 


now'Ttfy  impeilbcily 
^mott  entirely  to  tm  higher  monk  of 
the  Excorsioii,  and  has  fiuk  oriio  ro- 
opeet  to  tiiat  poetry  of  Wordsirarth  in 
which  he  has  painted  the  chazacter 
and  life  of  eertnn  eknes  of  the  Eng« 
liahPMpk.  TVue,  thatheatandatoa 
certain  degree  aloof  fkom  the  sulgects 
of  hia  description^  but  he  ever  looks 
on  tham  all  wiih  tendemear  and  be- 
nignity. Their  cares  and  anxieties  are 
indeed  not  hia  own,  and  therefore^  in 
yafnttng  thenij  he  doea  not,  like  Bums, 
identity  himsdf  with  the  creatnrea  of 
hia  jpoetry.  Bnt^  at  the  same  time,  he 
grscMnialy  and  humanely  descends  in- 
to the  lowliest  walks  of  life— and 
knowing  that  humanity  is  sacred,  he 
views  its  spirit  with  reverence.  Though 
fer  above  the  beings  whose  nature  be 
delineatea,  he  ^et  comes  down  in  his 
wiadom  to  their  humble  level,  and 
strives  to  cherish  that  spirit 
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**  Which  f^t^  to  sIltfaaMme  intent. 
When  fife  is  pore  and  innocent" 

Hie  natural  disnoaition  of  his  mind 
inclinas  htm  to  dwell  mther  on  the 
mild,  gentle,  and  benignant  aflfections, 
than  on  the  more  agitating  passions. 
Indeed,  in  almost  all  cases,  the  passions 
of  his  sgents  subside  into  afiections 
^<-and  a  feeling  of  tranquillity  and  re- 
pose  is  breathM  from  ms  saddest  pic- 
tures of  human  sorrow.  It  seems  to 
be  part  of  his  creed,  that  neither  vice 
nor  misery  should  be  allowed  in  the 
representations  of  the  poet,  to  stsnd 
prominently  and  nermanently  fonrard, 
nad  that  poetry  snould  give  a  true  but 
a  beantifnl  reflection  of  life.  Certam 
it  is,  that  of  all  the  mets  of  this  age, 
or  perhaps  any  a£^,  Wordsworth  hoQa 
the  most  dieering  and  consolatory 
feith— and  that  we  at  aU  times  rise 
fiom  his  poetry,  not  only  widi  an 
abatement  of  tliose  fears  snd  nerplead- 
ties  which  the  dark  aspect  of  tne  world 
often  flings  over  our  hearts,  but  almost 
vrith  a  scorn  of  the  impotence  of  gri^> 
and  certainly  with  a  conflding  trust  in 
the  perfect  goodness  of  the  Dei^.  We 
would  appeal,  for  the  truth  of  these 
remarks,  to  all  who  have  studied 
the  Two  Books  of  the  Excursion, 
entitled.  The  Church-Yard  among 
the  Mountains.  Thxse^  in  narra- 
ting the  history  of  the  humble  dead^ 
Wordswordi  does  not  fear  to  speak  of 
their  fiailties,  their  errors,  and  their 
woes.  It  is  indeed  beautifully  cha- 
iBCteristic  of  the  benignant  wiodom.of 
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die  maii,  that  wheii  henndertafces  the 
task  of  laying  open  the  hearts  of  his 
itilow  mortau,  ne  pefers  the  dead  to 
the  living,  beottise  ne  is  wiHing  thirt 
ening  humanity  should  ei^  thepri« 
vilege  of  the  grave,  and  that  his  own 
aonl  ahonld  be  filled  with  tiiat  charity 
which  is  breathed  from  the  silenoe  or 
the  house  of  God.  It  is  needless  to 
say  with  whAt  nrofeund  pathos  the 
poet  speaks  of  life  thus  surrounded 
with  the  images  of  deaths-bow  more 
beantifnl  beauty  rises  from  the  grave- 
how  more  quietly  innocence  seems 
there  to  slumber— «nd  how  awfid 
is  the  rest  of  guilt 

General  and  indeed  vague  as  is  this 
account  of  the  genius  of  Wordsworth, 
perlu|)s  it  may  serve,  by  the  power  of 
contrast,  to  bnng  into  more  prominent 
view  the  peculiar  genius  of  Cmbbe. 
He  delights  to  look  over  society  with 
a  keen,  scrutinising,  and  somewhat 
stem  eye,  as  if  resolved  that  the  hu- 
man heart  shoukl  not  be  suffered  to 
conceal  one  'single  secret  from  his  in- 

E*Bitorial  authority.  He  has,  evi- 
dy  an  intense  satisfectkm  iiNnor^ 
anatom^  and  in  the  course  <»  his 
4iMfi£|^oa0^  helayslMare,  withanun- 
shrinking  hand,  the  very  arteries  of 
the  hesrt  It  will,  we  bdieve,  be 
feund,  that  he  has  always  a  humane 
punioae, — though  conscious  of  our  own 
frailties,  as  we  &  are,  we  cannot  help 
aometimes  accusing  him  of  unrelent- 
ing severitv.  When  he  finds  a  wound, 
he  never  feils  to  [nobe  it  to  the  hot* 
torn. 

Of  all  men  of  this  age,  he  is  the 
best  portrait'painter.  He  is  never 
contented  withrilngle  flowing  sketch 
of  a  charactei^^they  must  all  be  (bawn 
friU-lengih— to  the  very  life— and 
with  all  their  moat  minute  and  dia- 
racteristic  features  even  cmT  dress  and 
manners.  He  seems  to  have  known 
them  all  nersonally;  and  when  he 
describes  tnem,  he  d<^  eo  as  if  he 
thought  that  he  would  be  guilty  of  a 
kind  of  felsehood,  in  omittmg  the  de- 
acription  of  a  single  peculiarity.  Ac- 
cordingly, to  make  the  picture  in  dU 
things  a  perfect  likeness,  he  very  often 
enters  into  details  that  weary/nay,  even 
diflgnsi— and  not  iinft«quaitly  a  dia- 
racter  is  ferced,  obtruded  as  it  were;, 
on  our  aoijuaintance,  of  whose  disa- 
greeable existence  we  were  bdbre  hap- 
pilv  ignorant.  Hisobservationof  men 
ana  manners  has  been  so  CKtenaive  and 
aominntej  that  his  powor  of  raising  up 
?0 
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lMii(^  diaracters  is  whoDy  \dtlumt  li«  steepinff  in  tears  or  in  Uobd  tlie  fiiot- 
mitation ;  and  Mr  Crabbe  has  throim  stefis  of  diebmnUesiof  our  race;  and 
open  a  gsHetj,  in  which  aingle  por-v/that  he  has  opened^  as  it  wese,  a  tfae« 


traits  and  groupes  of  figures  fbliow 
each  other  in  endless  procession^  hab- 
ited in  all  the  Taneties  of  dress  that 
distinguish  the  professions^  orders,  and 
occupations  of  the  whole  (k  human  so- 
ciety. 

/     Perhaps  the  very  bluest  poetical 

j  enthusiasm  is  not  compatible  with  such 

/  exquisite  acuteness  of  discernment,  or 

•  if  it  be,  the  continual  exercise  of  that 

\^&culty  must  at  least  senre  to  abate  it. 

Accordingly,    the  views  which    Mr 

Crabbe  does  in  general  take  of  human 

life,  are  not  of  a  very  lolly  kind;  and 


atre  on  whidi  the  hotnely  actora  that 
pass  before  us  assume  no  diagui»— <m 
which  every  catastrophe  bomiwa  its 
terror  from  truth,  and*  every  aeeae 
seems  dufted  by  the  very  bands  of 
nature. 

Inall  the  poetry  of  this  extraoidiiiary 
man,  we  see  a  constant  displav  of  the 
passions  as  they  are  excited  and  exacer- 
bated by  the  customs,  and  laws,  and  in- 
stitutions of  society.  Love,  anger,  ha- 
ired, melancholv,  despair,  snd  remone, 
in  aJl  their  infinite  modifications^  aa 

, -   „ , exhibited  by  different  natures  and  un-^' 

he  rarely,  if  ever,  either  in  principle  or    der  difl^nt  circumstances,  are  rile 


feeling,'  exhibits  the  idealiJBnni  of  na- 
ture. Accustomed  thus  to  look  on  men 
as  they  exist  and  act,  he  not  only  does 
not  fear,  but  he  absolutely  loves  to 
view  their  vices  and  their  miseries; 
and  hence  has  his  poetry  been  accused, 
and  perhaps  with  some  reason,  of  giv- 
ing too  dark  a  picture  of  life.  But,  at 
die  same  time,  we  must  remember, 
what  those  haunts  of  life  are  into  which 
his  spirit  has  wandered.  Throughout 
a  great  part  of  his  poetry,  he  has  cho- 
sen to  describe  certain  lands  of  society 
and  people,  of  which  no  other  poet  we 
know  could  have  made  any  tning  at 
alL  The  power  is  almost  miraculous 
with  which  he  has  stirred  up  human 
nature  from  its  very  dregs,  and  shewn 


throughout  aU  his  works;  and  a  per- 
petualoonflict  is  seen  carried  on  amcmg 
all  the  feelings  and  prindi^ea  of  our 
nature,  that  can  raider  that  nature 
happy  or  miserable.  We  see  love^ 
breaking  through  in  desperation,  bat^ 
never  with  impunity,  the  barriers  of 
human  laws ;  or  in  hopelessness  dying 
beneath  them,  with  or  without  its  vic- 
tim. The  stream  of  life  flows  over  a 
rugged  and  precipitous  channel  in  the 
poetry  of  Crabbe,  and  we  are  rarely 
inde^  allowed  to  saH  down  it  in  a  re- 
verie or  a  dream.  The  pleasure  he  ez« 
cites  IB  almost  always  a  troubled  |dea» 
sure,  and  accompanied  with  tears  and 
sighs,  or  with  the  profbonder  agitation 
of  a  sorrow  that  springs  out  of  the  con- 


working  in  them  the  common  spirit  of   viction  forced  upon  us  of  the  movt  ixn- 
V ..._     « . ,....  »^ perfect  nature,  and  therefore  the  most 

imperfect  happiness  of  man. 
Now,  ifalltnis  were  done  in  the  mere 
pride  of  genius  and  power,  we  ahould 
look  on  Mr  Crabbe  in  any  otherl^t 
thanasthebenefkctorofhisspecies.  But 
in  the  midst  of  all  his  skill— «11  his  art 
— ^we  see  often — ^indeed  always — the 
tenderness  of  the  man's  heart;  and  we 
hear  him,  with  a  broken  and  mdan- 
choly  voice,  mourning  over  the  woe  and 
wickedness  whose  picture  he  has  «» 
faithfully  drawn.  Never  in  any  one 
instance  Tand  he  dalms  this  most 
boldly  in  his  preface)  has  he  sought 
to  veil  or  to  varnish  vice—to  confuse  our 
liotions  of  r^ht  and  wrong — to  depre- 
ciate moral  worth,  or  exaggerate  the 
value  of  worldly  accomplishments— to 
cheat  us  out  of  our  bluest  sympathiea 
due  to  defeated  or  victorious  virtue, 
or  to  induce  us,  in  blindfolded  fbDy,  to 


humanity.  Human  life  becomes  more 
;arious  and  wonderful  in  his  hands, 
pegnant  with  passion  as  it  seems  to 
be,  throughout  the  lowest  debasement 
of  profiigacy  and  ignorance.  He  lays 
before  us  scenes  and  characters  from  j 
trhich  in  real  life  we  would  turn  our  : 
eyes  with  intolerant  disgust;  and  yef^t 
he  forces  us  to  own,  that  on  such  scenes  ' 
and  by  such  characters  much  the  same 
kind  of  part  is  played  that  ourselves, 
ind  others  like  us,  play  on  another 
stage.  He  leaves  it  to  other  poets  to 
carry  us  into  the  company  of  shepherds 
and  dalesmen,  in  the  heart  of  pastoral 
peace ;  and  sets  us  down  in  crowds  of 
lleroe  and  sullen  men,  contending 
against  each  other,  in  lawfhl  or  in  law- 
less life,  with  all  the  energies  of  exas- 
perated passbn.  Mr  Hazlitfe,  in  his 
Lectures  on  Englidi  Poets,  bias  sdd, 
that  hi  Cribbe  we  find  the  still  lifb  of 


tragedy.  To  us  it  appears,  on  the  other  bestow  them  on  splendid  gtdlt  and 
httid,  that  till  Crabbe  wrote,  we  knew  jtfaszling  crime.  It  is  his  to  read  akmd 
not  what  direlhl  Ingediea  are  for  ever  kbtis^reoorda  of  our  own  heart»^ 


theboqkrffttoi'ipflhcdaeinDidoiB 
the  kavei  became  too  often  stamed 
with  niefttl  tears.  This  world  is  a 
world  of  sin  and  soirow,  and  he  thinks^ 
and  thinks  rightly,  that  it  becomes  him 
wlio  has  a  gmed  nght  into  its  inmost 
hearty  to  speak  of  the  triumphs  of  that 
sin,  and  the  wretchedness  of  that  sor- 
row, to  beings  who  are  all  bom  to  pass 
under  that  two-fold  yoke.    We  do  not 
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\  believe  that  abid  or  evcnan impcrfbet 
moral  can  be  legidmately  tlrawn  ftom 

.  the  ^irit  of  any  of  aI r  Crabbe's 
poetry. 

We  have  said  this  now,  because  we 
know  that  he  has  been  called  a  gloomy, 

.^  which  must  mean,  if  any  accusation 
is  implied  in  the  term,  a  false  moralist. 
No  doubt,  to  persons  who  read  kis 
poetry  superfidaUy  and  by  snatches 


ceed  to  glys  osv  nudsn  sn  aceonnt  of 
Mr  Cmbbe's  hist  and  beet  woik,  the 
''  Tkks  of  the  Hall  ;'^'and  we  hcpe 
that  such  of  them  as  have  perused  the 
pfeceding  observations,  ml  consider  . 
them  not  as  the  dicta  of  authoritative 
critics,  but  aa  sentiments,  aomewhat 
too  carelessly,  perhaps,  thrown  out 
metely  aa  food  for  rumination.  This, 
after  all,  'is  not  the  wocst  kind  oC  cri- 
ticism ;  but  b^  that  as  it  may,  we  have 
no  ambition  to  appear  wiser  than  our 
readers,  and  only  claim  the  right  of 
submitting  to  the  sympathy  of  their 
hearts  some  of  the  reehngs  which  the 
contemplation  of  these  works  of  genius 
has  exdted  in  our  own. 

The  "  Tales  of  the  HaU"  consist  of 
many  poems,  in  which  the  lives  of  so 
vast  a  number  of  individuals  are  un« 


and  ^nces,  it  may  seem  to  give  too  /olded,  that  it  may  almost  be  said  that 
dark  a  picture  of  life, — ^but  this,  we  /  a  g^cral  view  is  given  in  them  of  the 
are  oonvmoed,  is  not  the  feeh'ng  which  \  moraiitann!t&  of  i 


thestudyof  die  whole  awakens.  Here 
and  there,  he  presents  us  with  images 
of  almost  perfect  beauty,  innocenoe,  and 
happiness— but  as  such  Ihlngs  are  sel- 
dom seen,  and  soon  disappear  in  real 
Vfe,  it  seems  to  be  Mr  Crabbe's  opi- 
nion, that  solikewise,  ought  they  to  start 
<mt  with  sudden  and  transitoiy  smiles 
among  the  darker,  the  more  solemn, 
or  the  gloomy  pictures  of  his  poetry. 
It  18  certain  mat  there  are,  m  this 
Writer,  passages  of  aa  pure  and  pro- 
fbund  pathos  as  in  any  Enslish  poet — 
that  he  dwells  with  as  holy  a  del%ht 
aa  any  other  on  the  settled  counte- 
nance of  peace;  and  that,  in  his  wan- 
4eringi  through  the  mazes  of  human 
destinv,  his  heart  bums  within  him, 
when  nis  eyes  are,  at  times,  charmed 
awayfix>m  the  troubles  and  the  widc- 
edness  of  life  toits  repose  and  its  virtue. 

There  is,  however,  one  point  on 
which  we  cannot  agree  with  Mr  Crabbe, 
and  on  which  we  feel  that  we  may, 
wi^out  arrogance,  affirm  that  he  is 
/wrong.  He  has  not  made  that  use  of 
relmon  in  poetry  which  a  poet,  a  philo- 
aqpher,  and  a  Christian  sudi  as  he  is, 
nii^ht— and  oughtto  have  made.  On 
diis  subject,  however,  we  intend  to 
speak  fuU]^  soon,  and  to  shew  that  no 
poetry  wmch  aspires  to  the  character 
of  a  picture  of  man  and  nature  can  be 
otherwise  than  imperfect  from  which 
are  excluded,  or  but  partially  intro- 
duced, the  consideration  and  illustra- 
tion of  the  iniSuence  of  religion  on  the 
vrhole  structure  of  society  imd  life. 

But  it  ia  indeed  time  that  wc  pro- 


the  people  of  £ng« 
land.  There  is  something  very  hap- 
py in  the  plan  of  that  one  poem  to 
mich  all  tne  dlfierent  stories  belong ; 
and  the  interest  that  we  are  made  to 
take  in  the  destinies  of  the  persona 
who  recite  the  narrative  imparts  so  . 
great  a  charm  to  the  whole,  that  our  * 
feelings  never  flag,  but  with  increasing 
sympathy  and  delight  watch  the  forr 
tunes  01  everj  successive  actor  that  is 
broiu;fat  to  ilguxe  before  us.  Two 
Brothers,  who  had  been  separated  in 
youth,  and  had  never  met  each  other 
ainoe  that  early  separation,  meet  in 
advanoed  life  in  the  paternal  ''  Hall*' 
of  the  elder — and  recount  to  each 
other  all  the  most  deeply  interesting 
events  of  good  or  bad  fortune  that  had 
be&llep  them— drawing,  in  ftct,  a  pic- 
ture of  their  own  lives,  and  of  all  those 
who  had  interested  their  aflbctions  or 
influenced  their  happiness.  The  cha- 
raeters  of  the  two  mothers  are  admi- 
rably delineated,  the  elder  beinff  a 
grave,  and  somewhat  formal  bachdor,- 
witii  most  of  the  peculiarities  of  that 
di^of  men,  but  sensitive,  aAsctionate, 
and  thoughtftil— and  Ible  younger  a 
generous  seaman,  who,  having  Iour 
bufietted  with  fortune,  and  leamea 
ipany  fine  virtues  in  the  school  of  ad- 
versity, had  rather  improvidently  but 
Ivwpily  married*  and  hwjl  visitea  his 
ridi  brother  with  many  misgivings  of 
mind  and  doubts  of  brotiierly  re» 
ception.  They  are  delighted  with  eadi 
otner — and  when  the  day  of  part- 
ing arrives,  the  sailor  finds  that  the 
squire  has  pulchased  fbr  him  a  plea- 
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where  he,  his  wife,  and  cfafldren,  are 
to  rende  fnr  the  rest  of  their  Ut^b. 
There  ii  great  tendemeas  and  beauty 
in  all  that  lelatea  to  the  auction  ot 
theae  hrothers,  and  the  contrast  of 
their  diacactera  ia  throughout  moat 
admirably  auatained.  All  they  have 
to  tell  eadi  other  ia  perfectly  new,  and 
eonaeqnently  ail  theh-  relationa  are 
given  with  wonderfbl  eameatness  and 
vivacity.  Mr  Crahbe  lets  us  in  at 
once  to  their  characters— end  loving 
the  men,  we  liaten  with  aU  the  eager 
attention  of  friends  to  the  varied  story 
of  their  livea.  The  Rectcnr  of  the  Pa- 
rish is  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  "  Hall" 
during  the  sailor'a  abode  there,  and 
contributeB  hia  share  of  the  history  d 
his  parishioners.  Such  is  the  simple 
and  beautiful  atmcture  of  the  poem, 
^in  which  narrative  succeeds  narrative, 
ot  only  without  weariness,  but  wiUi 
IJV£r  deepeningintece&tili  each  soo- 
sive  tale-f-ao  that  at  the  conduaion, 
» feel  aa  if  we  had  paased  all  our  lives 
at  the  ''Hall,"  so  mthnate  is  our 
knowledge  of  Uie  lives  and  diaractera 
of  all  the  happy  and  unhappy  beings 
who  have  fer  many  years  dwelt  around 
it,  and  in  whoae  dcatinifa  we  aee  an 
epitome,  as  it  werej  of  a  human  exis- 
tence. 

From  a  poem  of  i^ch  Icpgth  far 
the ''  Taka  of  the  HalT'  is  onepoem^ 
we  cannot  do  more  than  give  such  ex« 
tracta  aa  may  shew  the  power,  and  pa- 
thoa,  and  knowledge  of  numan  nature, 
which  it  everywhere  displays.  Our 
first  extmet  shall  be  from  the  hiatory 
which  the  aailor  (Ridiard)  givea  of 
hia  life,  and  of  all  the  inodentB  and 
eventa  which  aifectcd  hia  hi^pineBs 
and  formed  hia  diaracter.  He  ia  de- 
acribmff  a  femily  in  a  aea*port  town, 
with  whom  he  reaided  in  early  youth, 
and  of  which  the  only  daughter,  hav- 
ing loat  her  betrothed  lover,  acta  a 
terrible  tragedy.  The  mother  is  sap- 
poaed  to  speak.^^ 
M  '  Thus  my  poor  Rodi  was  wretdied  and 
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Nor  had  an  husband  fer  her  ooly  soo« 
Morhadhefether;  hope  die  did  awhile. 
And  would  not  weep,  although  die  eooU 

Dotnnile; 
tin  aewi  was  bioqg|it  m  that  the  youth 

watdain. 
And  then,  I  think,  die  never  ■nihdagyn; 
Or  if  die  did,  it  was  but  to  ennsi 
A  fedhig  ihr,  hkUd,  ftom  haniuea ! 
gnnwithiny  that  her  bewOdcrtf  mmd  oon. 

.  eetfodt 
When  du  faifermM  ut  that  die  never  grieved. 


BatwaedflhtaBviy,!! 

And  gdef  had  gafaiM  pooMBioa  of  my  cHU  s 

Yet,  thou^  bewilder^  Ibr  a  time,  and  peene 

To  mmUe  nrodi  and  speak  akmd,  aloiie« 

Yet  did  die  all  that  dnty  eirer  adc*d 

And  more,  her  will  idf-aovem*d  and  on- 

tadcM; 
With  roedoMH  beuing  aU  repfoadi,  attjoy 
To  her  wag  hMt ;  she  wept  upon  her  boy, 
^^di'd  fer  his  death,  in  fear  that  he  andht 

live 
New  mrow  to  a  fauidenM  heart  to  igtfCm*  ** 

*<  *  Shekfther  infimt  on  the  Sunday  mom, 
A  cieatttredoomM  todiame!  in  toftowbon  ; 
A  thing  that  langmdi'd,  nor  anmd  at  i^ 
When  the  man*!  tfaooghti  with  dn  andpani 


She  came  not  home  todiareoDrhnnkbkflMaU 
Her  fetherth^Ung  what  his  diildwoaldfifl 
From  his  hard  icnteneo— etill  die  esme  not 


The  night  grew  dark,  snd  yet  die  was  not 


Hie  east-wind  roar*d,  the  sea  retonM  fee 


And  fee  laiii  feD  at  ifdie  werid  werediowB*d ! 
There  were  no  l^gpits  without,  and  my  good 


To  kindneai  fiti|^iten*d,  wife  a  groan  begn 
To  talk  of  Rufe,  and  pray ;  and  fecn  he  took 
The  Bible  down,  and  read  fee  holy  hook ; 
For  he  had  leammg :  and  when  that  was 

done 
We  eat  hi  iDence    whither  eotdd  we  imi  ? 
Wenid,  and  fern  radiM  ftighten*d  ftem 

fee  door. 
For  we  eould  bear  our  own  conceit  no  mere  r 
We  callM  on  ndghbonrs— feere  die  bad  not 

been: 
We  met  aome  wanderers— ours  they  had  not 

seen: 
We  hunied  o*er  fee  bead^  bofe  norfe  and 

eottfe. 
Then  joio*d,  and  wander'd  to  our  havenii 


Where  rudiM  the  feOuig  waters  wildly  ont, 
I  acaiody  heard  the  ^ood  man's  feaifel  ihontp 
Who  saw  a  aomething  en  the  hiDow  ride. 
And— Heaven  have  meecj  on  onr  snis  I  he 

caed. 
It  ii  my  diild  I    and  to  fee  preaent  boor 
So  he  bdievce    and  spirits  hire  the  power. 

«< '.And  die  was  gone  I  the  watan  wide  and 

deep 
Bdll*d  o*er.her  body  as  die  1^ 
She  heard  no  more  me  aagiy  wai 
She  heard  no  more  the  t 

Usd; 
Wrapt  in  dark  weeds,  fee  refese  of  fee  a 
To  the  hard  rack  was  home  her  oomdy  fenn ! 

«<<ButO!  what  atom  was  m  feat  mfaid? 

what  strife. 
That  could  oompd  her  to  lay  down  her  life  ? 
For  die  waa  aeen  witfam  the  aea  to  wade. 
By  one  at  distanoe,  whea  ahefest  hadpnyM; 
Tlien  to  a  nxk  withm  the  hither  ahoal 
Softly  and  wife  a  fcarihl  atsp  die  aide; 
6 


Amomoit  itSl—Mid  dropt  into  the  flood ! 
l%oiUMi  oiedloiidtir,  lint  be  cried  in  viin^ 
She  iMwrd  not  then-  ijie  never  heeid  igBinl 
She  had— nny,  HeaT*n !— ahe   had   that 

worn  in  eight. 
When  frail^  mercf  ilnda,  and  wrong  hae 

light; 
Bnt,  rare,  in  tfaia  her  portien  eoeh  hai  been, 
WcU  bad  it  atill  lemainM  a  iPoild  unaeen  r 


(•Thna  &r. the  dame:  the 


win 


Teendiftwadandiaydekmiience 

¥nu  to  the  weakest  mind  theuitrcagth  im- 

pnrt. 
And  gire  the  tongue  the  language  of  the 

heart.**' 

Strong   as   this    painting  is,     its 

/strength  can  be  fiilly  felt  bv  those 

/  done  who  have  read  the  whole  story 

V-of  "  Ruth,"  and  of  aU  her  wild  and 

oonfoonding  afflictions.      Never  wa» 

bopdcat  dtstressy  day  by  day  perie* 

cated  unto  the  death,  delineated  with 

sodi  fearful  truth — ^but  the  whole  de- 

actiptioii  so  hangi  tagietherin  its  dark«» 

ness,  that  no  fragments  could  jpresent 

an  adequate  idea  of  the  desertion. 

After  Richard  has  told  the  story  of 
Us  life,  ot  which  we  regret  that  we 
cannot  give  any  specimens^  the  elder 
broker  narrates  the  principal  iuddents 
WtlSBB,  The  most  interesting  oart  of 
this  narration  is  an  account  of  a  ro- 
mantic, but  most  unfbftunate  attach- 
ment which  he  had  formed,  on  first 
ai|^t,  in  verr  early  lilb,  to  a  lady  whom 
he  a^erwards  met  with  in  a  state  of 
prostitution  and  misery. — 

«<  <  And  then  she  moved  my  pity ;  jfbr  die 

wept. 
And  told  her  mieeries  till  resentment  slgpt ; 
For  when  she  saw  she  could  not  reason  bhnd, 
Sht  pour*d  her  heart's  whole  sorrows  on  my 

mind, 
WHh  features  graven  on  my  soul,  with  sig^ 
Seen  but  not  heard,  with  soft  imploring  eyes. 
And  voice  that  needed  not,  but  had  the  aid 
Of  poweifnl  woids  to  soften  and  pcnoade. 
<  Ol  I  repent  me  of  the  past;  and  sure 
GxieT  and  repentance  make  the  bosom  mne ; 
Yet  meet  diee  not  with  dean  andsfaigleheait. 
As  on  the  day  we  met !— and  but  to  part. 
Ere  I  had  drank  the  cup  that  to  my  fip 
Washdd,  and  picss*d  tin  I  was  flncedtosipt 
I  drank  indeed,  but  never  ceased  to  hate— « 
It  poiBon*d,'  but  could  not  intozieate  i 
T*  excuse  my  fall  I  plead  not  love's  excess. 
But  a  weak  orphan's  need  and  loneBnesSi 
I  bad  no  iMzent  upon  eardu-no  door 
Was  oped  to  me^young,  innoGent,andpoor, 
Vain,  tender  and  resentftiU- «nd  my  mend 
Jealous  of  one  who  must  on  her  depend, 
MaUi9  life  piisery—Yon  eottld  wimcks  then 
That  I  was  pvedous  in  die  eyes  of  tarn ; 


Raqpeot  and  notioe  by  the  wonen^  pod*  t 
Hera  asBin*d,  tfa«e  wonUfp'd-^wia  ife 

-  strange  iqppear, 
ADuied  tmd  driven*  that  I  eetUed  hoe  ? 
Yet  loved  it  not ;  and  never  have  I  pasB*d 
One  day,  and  wish*d  another  like  the  hst. 
There  was  a^  fallen  angel,  I  have  read. 
For  whom  their  tears  die  uster-angeb  shed. 
Because,  altfaou^  she  ventured  to  rebd. 
She  was  not  minded  like  a  child  of  hell.— 
Sudi  is  my  lot !  and  willit  not  be  given  . 
To  grief  uke  mine»  that  I .  may  £ink  of 

heaven  ? 
Behold  how  there  diedoiioos  creatures  shine* 
And  all  my  soul  to  gnef  and  hope  resign  ?*** 

'•  •  I  wonder*d,  doubting— and  is  doe  a  fiict, 
Idioi^tf  or  port  thou  art  dimmed  10  act?' 

*'  •  Is  it  not  written.  He,  who  came  to  save 
Sinners,  the  sins  of  deqMst  dhre  fcnoave  ? 
That  he  his  mercy  to  the  sumrers  dealt. 
And  paxdc»i*d  error  when  the  ill  was  ftlt  ? 
Yes!  I  would  hope,  there  is  an  eye  that  reads 
What  is  widiin,  and  sees  the  heart  dial 


But  who  on  earth  will  one  so  lost  deplore. 
And  who  win  help  that  lost  one  to  restore  ? 
Who  will  on  trust  the  si^  of  grief  reodve  ; 


liever 

««  « Soften*d,*  I  liSd— « Be  mine  die  hand 

and  heart,  •  * 
If  with  your  worldylou  will  eonaent  to  part* 
She  would— she trkd-—AUs!  ahedldnot 

know 
Hew  deeoly  rooted  evil  habits  |^w : 
She  felt  me  truth  npon  her  spints  press, . 
But  wanted  ease,  mdulffence,  show,  excess. 
Voluptuous  banquets,  puasures-not  refined, 
Bnt  such  as  soodie  to  deep  the  opposing 

mind-* 
She  look'd  for  idle  vice,  die  time  to  kill| 
And  subtle,  strong  apologies  for  ill ; 
And  thus  her  jidding,  unredstiiw  soid 
Sank,  and  let  sin  ooi£ise  her  and  control : 
Pleasures  that  brought  disgust  yet  bron^t 

rdief, 
Andndnds  she  bated  bdp*d  to  war  widi  grief.' 

*«  *  Thus  then  die  perish*d  :*— 

*  Nay— but  thus  she  proved 
Slave  to  t^e  vices  that  die  never  loved : 
But  while  die  dius  her  better  tfaougbte  op- 
posed. 
And  woo*d  the  world,  the  world's  deceptions 

dosed:— 
I  had  long  lost  her;  but  I  sought  in  vam 
To  banish  pity : — still  she  gave  me  pain. 
Still  I  dedred  to  aid  her— «)  direct, 
And  wish'd  the  world,  that  won  her,  to 

reject: 
Nor  widi*d  fai  vain— there  came,  at  length, 

request 
ThatI  would  see  awretdi  with griefojpprtsty 
By  guilt  afflicted— and  I  went  to  trace 
Once  more  the  viee-wom  featnresof  diat  ftce^ 
Hiatsin-wredc'd  being!  and  I  saw  her-laid 
Where  never  worldly  joy  a  visit  paid : 


CumtVrimf^fheBtlt. 


IMr: 


CdoeMTd  In  tenor,  knoauide,  aadg^kioai : 
StDSvMnoVtSndiM^^lecti  vith  twt*«piik 
Of  ntal  hope— aU  honiUe  and  dult— 
It  fifefatBD^a  mel-*!  tiioi|g|iU«Dd  iImUboC  I* 
Thuifrd?  ihmieui  ihm^m^€$ninyf 

**  <  Tbc  want!  I IMT I  ooidd  mpply  with  eaie. 
But  there  were  wantiof  other  kiod  than  these; 
Hi*  ftwakcfUDg  thon^t,  the  hope-msptnog 


N0lpotr«r*  boCwill,  4MriHWI^ 


Thedoetxioei  awibU  gEB&d,  atarming,  true— 
Moit  painful  to  die  idul,  and  yet  most 

healing  too: 
Stin  I  oould  something  offer,  and  ooiild  send 
For  oAer  aid    a  more  important  friend, 
WImms  duly  eillM  him,  and  hit  lore  no  Inf) 
To  hdp  dia  gnerinff  apmtindistn«; 
To  nve  in  that  sad  nour  the  drooping  prey, 
And  from  its  yictim  drive  desnir  away. 
AH  decent  oomfint  round  the  nek  were  seen ; 
T|ie  female  helpen  q[uiet,  sober,  dean ; 
Her  Idnd  phTsidan  with  a  smile  appearM, 
And  zealous  lore  die  pious  friend  cndear'd : 
While  I,widimiz*d  scns«dnns,coiildin<yrfre. 
Hast  Ifaon  one  wish,  oneiffiftdiOrd  desue  ? 
teak  ereiy  diought,  nor  unindnlgM  depart, 
If  I  can  make  thee  happer  than  dion  art 

^  <  Yflil  dien  wia  yet  ft  female  friend* 

an  old 
Aod  gibving  nuzae  S  to  whom  it  should  .bf 


Ifl  would  teU^-diat  she,  her  child  had  fail*d» 
And  tum'd  from  truth  I  yet  tzuth  at  length 
prerail'd. 

«(« »TwM  ia  that  dnmber,  Rlehaid,  I  began 
To  diink  more  de^y  of  die  end  of  man.'  ** 

Our  next  quotation  ii  from  the 
book,  entitled.  The  Snters.  Two 
amiable  and  accomplished  girls,  Lucy 
and  Mary,  had  oeen  betrodied  to 
selfiah  lovers,  who  had  deserted  them 
on  a  calamity  hj  which  they  had  been 
deprived  of  theur  fortunes.  The  sis- 
ters, whose  very  different  characters 
are  admirably  delineated,  had  taken  up 
a  small  sdiool  in  their  emotion — and 
ths  elder  brother,  before  carrying 
Bichaid  to  visit  them,  narrates  to  nim 
tbeir  melaneholy  storv.  The  following 
passage  is  a  beautiful  one,  though  it 
gives  but  a  front  idea  of  the  pathoe  of 
v»  whole  tale. — 
**  *  I  knew  not  then  llieir  worth ;  and,  had 

I  known, 
Conld not tfaeldndneMofafriend have  shown: 
Formenth^  dreaded;  they  adweUing  sought. 
And  than  the  children  of  the  viDa^  tavgbtf 
There,  firm  and  patient,  Lucy  still  depends 
llpon  her  effbrta,  not  upon  her  friends ; 
She  is  with  peEsevcxing  strength  endued. 
And  can  be  cheecfrd-4or  she  will  be  good. 

^  *  Janetoowillstriv«diedaaytasks4oshare, 
That  ao  emjMOjfment  may  ootttcnd  nith  car?  { 


On  her  «nall  people*  who  come  in  and  oat ; 
And  aeema  of  what  tb^  need,  or  ahe  can  dok 

in  doubt 
There  sits  the  chubby  crew  on  seats  e 


While  she,  aU  nicfrd  St  die  avht  8 

Shrinks  from  theikee  appvoaifea  of  die  tribe. 


(theifieisttther*d  ia^hnr 


Whomshei 

Widii 

Thestmplestainsof miici,aad  monM,and  dnr. 

And  SMBipouiidof  dM  ainels,  of  i 

dare  not  say ; 
With  hair  uaeom^" 

ooalook. 

Each  heavy  student  takes  die  odiow  book. 
And  en  the  bdy  caali  a  g^mee  of  Ite, 
Who  draws  the  garment  dose  as  lia  eomes 

She  then  for  Lucy^s  mild  forbearaaoe  tries. 
And  from  her  pupils  turns  her  brilliant  eycs« 
Making  new  efiints,  and  ^th  aome  niooeaB, 
To  pay  attention  while  the  students  guess : 
Who  to  die  gender  mistreas  frun  would  riMs^ 
dicir  aladon  at  dw  JadyV  I&& 


And  diead  their  alaiion  at  the  ladyV  I 

«  *Suchi8didrfiae:— diereisaftiaidly 

few 
Whom  dwy  noeive,  and  thcas  is  chanes  te 

youi 
Their  achod,  and  aomediing  gather*d  from 

the  wreck 
Of  that  bad  Bank,  keeps  poverty  in  check ; 
And  true  resoect,  and  hiffh  r^atd,  are  theirs, 
ThechildrenS  prDfit,and  theparent'spmyen» 
With  Lucy  rests  the  one  peculiar  care. 
That  few  must  see,  and  none  with  her  may 

share; 
Mon  dear  thim  hope  can  be. 


For  her  aad  sister  needs  die  care  of  knv 
That  win  direct  her,  that  will  not  reprove. 
But  waits  to  warn:  for  Jane  will  walk  alone* 
Will  sing  in  low  and  melancholy  tone ; 
Will  read  or  write,  or  to  her  phurls  wffl  ran 
To  shun  her  friends    alas !  her  dioo^its  to 


*<  '  It  is  not  love  alone  distuiba  her  rest. 
But  loss  of  aU  that  ever  hope  posseasM  ; 
Friends  ever  kind,  life*slively  pteasures,  esss^ 
Whenher  enjoyments  could  no  longer  pittae; 
These  wen  her  oorofoits  then !  she  has  no 

more  of  these. 
"  •  Wn^ia  sudi  dioQgMa,  she  ieels  her 

nund  astray. 
But  knows  'ds  true,  diat  she  has  losther  wayi 
For  Lucy^s  smile  will  checkthesoddenflidvt. 
And  one  kind  look  let  in  the  wonted  light. 
*•  *  Pits  of  long  silenee  she  endures,  dicn 

talks 
Too  mucii— with  too  mncfa  aidoar,  as  she 

walks4 
But  edn  thoshraba  that  she  admins  diipeoee 
Their  baliDv  freahness  to  the  hurried  Miie^ 
And  she  wiu  watch  their  progress,  and  attnid 
Herilowering  favonritesas  a  gnaidiaD  friend; 
To  sun  or  shade  she  wiH  her  sweeta  raooove, 
«  And  hen,'  she  says,  •  I  nay  widi  mkftf 

lots.* 


fsip:] 


OtoMk  met^iheSidL 


^  •  BotdMnmhounwhoidBtiiaftboMm 


A  liaiog  tenttti— tboi  ndesd  die  feels  ;^ 
"Feeb  bow  ihe  lofed  the  pramked  good,  and 

how 
She  feda  the  failure  of  the  promise  now.*  ** 
We  find  Uiat  we  kave  omitted  ^ 
pMHige  whidi  we  had  marked  for  quo- 
4ati«i  in  Book  III.  It  ia  the  ooncludi- 
Ing  scene  of  the  mehmcholy  life  of  a 
youth  of  some  genius,  the  natural  son 
of  a  nobleman,  who  had  been  thrown 
off  by  his  heartless  fkther,  in  conse- 
quenoe  of  having  chosen  the  profession 
of  a  oainter,  contrary  to  his  will — and 
had  ror  several  yeara  experienced  the 
utmost  intensity  of  misery  and  want. — 
*• «  Yens  pest  away,  and  where  he  lived, 

and  how. 
Was  then  unknown— indeed  we  know  not 

now4 
But  once  at  twili^t  walking  up  and  down. 
In  a  poor  aOey  ofthe-mighty  town, 
VHiere,  in  her  narrowcourts  and  ganels,  hide 
The  grieving  sons  of  Genius,  Want,  and 

Piide, 
I  met  Um  musing:  ssdness  I  eould  ttaee, 
And  eonqoer'd  hope*s  mesk  anguish,  in  his 

face. 
See  him  I  must :  but  I  with  ease  addiesB*d, 
And  neither  pity  nor  enrptiee  expressed ; 
I- strove  both  gnef  and  pfeasore  to  restrain. 
But  yet  I  saw  that  C  was  giring  pain. 
He  said,  with  quickening  pace,  as  loth  to  hold 
A  kxuSer  oouveise,  that  *  •  the  day  was  oeU, 
That  he  was  weD,  that  I  had  spsroely  light 
To  aid  my  sQsps»'*  and  bade  me  then  Good» 


I 

I  saw  him  nest  when  he  had  latdy  coms^ 
A  silent  pauper  in  a  aowdsd  room  ; 
I  haaid  hisnaipe,  but  heoonoeal*d  his  &o% 
To  his  sad  miikd  his  misery  was  di^moe : 
In  vein  I  st^nve  to  combat  his  disdain 
Of  my  cdmpesslon — ^*  fo,  1  pray  reftain  i*^ 
Fat  I  had  left  my  ftiends  and  step(>*d  a  ' ' 
Because  I  f ear*d  his  Unrflenting  pride. 

**  *  He  then  was  fitting  on  a  workhouseJ)ed, 
And  on  the  naked  bbwds  redined  bis  head. 
Around  were  children  wiib  incessant  cry. 
And  near  was  one,  like  Mm,  about  to  die ; 
A  broken  chair*s  deal  bottom  held  the  store 
That  he  required^-he  soon  would  need  no 


A  ydbw  tea-pot,  standing  at  his  dde, 
t^romitsbalf  spout  thccoldDlackteasuftJied* 

4«  *  ^diar,  it  seem*d,  the  laintug  man  was 

biou^^it. 
Found  withimtfiiDd— it  wasnolongeraought: 
For  his  employers  knew  not  whom  they  paid. 
Nor  adiere  to  eeek  him  whom  they  wished 

to  aid: 
Here  brought,  same  kfaid  attendant  he  ad- 

diess'd. 
And  aooght  soma  trifles  which  he  yet  po»> 

Then  muBcd  a  Ugbdess  ckeet,  in  a  BDom 
HiisAaaMiattnli,  agBBSt^iiaipsstghNMa^ 


♦77 

ThqriM^  tfia  leglda,  m4  they  biav^ 

him  all 
Thathebis  own,  his  proper  wddth  oodd  cdl: 
A  better  coat,  less  pieced ;  some  linen  neat, 
l^ot  wliole ;  and  papers  many  a  valued  sheet; 
Designs  and  drawings ;  these,  at  his  desire. 
Were  placed  before  nim  at  the  chamber  fire. 
And  widk  th*  admiriagjpeople  stood  togaae. 
He,  one  by  one,  conimttea  to  the  Uau, 
gmiliiig  in  iplean ;  but  coe  he  held  awlU]^ 
And  gave  itto  the  flames,  and  ooold  not  sBoilBi 

**  *  The  sickening  msn    far  sudi  appear'd 

thefittt^ 
Just  in  his  need,  would  note  debt  contract; 
But  left  his  poor  apartment  for  the  bed 
That  earth  might  yield  Mm,  or  some  way- 
side shed; 
Herebe  was  found,  and  totfaispbce  convey*d. 
Where  he  might  rest,  and  his  last  debt  be 

paid; 
Feme  was  his  wirii,  buthe  so  for  ftom  Anna, 
That  no  one  knew  his  kindred,  or  his  name. 
Or  by  what  means  lie  lived,  or  hom  iriiat 
place  he  camew 

**  *  Once  more  I  saw  Mm,  when  his  spliita 

foflM, 
And  my  desire  to  aid  him  then  prerail'd  1 
He  shew*d  a  softer  feeling  in  his  eye. 
And  watch'd  my  looks,  ud  own*d  the  sjrm* 

*Twas  now  the  calm  of  wearied  pride;  solonK 
As  he  had  strength  was  Ms  resentmentstrong. 
But  in  such  phue,  with  sttanaers  all  armmd» 
And  thor  sndi  strsngcrs,  to  have  something 

round 
Allied  to  Ms  own  heart,  an  eady  ikiend* 
One,  only  one,  who  would  on  bun  attend. 
To  give  and  take  a  look !  at  this  Ms  jourw 

ney*s  end ; 
One  link,  nowever  slender,  of  Ae  dudn 
That  held  Mm  where  he  could  not  long  re- 
main; 
The  one  sole  interest!  No,  he  could  not  now 
Retain  Ms  anger ;  Nature  knew  not  how  ; 
And  so  there  came'a  softness  to  his  mind. 
And  he  foigave  the  ussge  of  mankmd. 
His  ooid  iMig  fingers  now  we»  pMs'd  to 


And  Ms  foint  sm3e  of  kinder  thoughts  gaft 

sign; 
His  lips  moved  often  as  he  tried  to  lend 
His  words  Aeir  sound,  and  softly  wfalsperM     ^ 

**  friend  r 
Not  without  comfort  in  the  thou^t  ezpreasM 
By  that  calm  look  with  which  he  sank  to 

r«st"» 
Dark  and  despairing  though  this 
picture  be,  our  next  quotation  shall 
be  one  yet  more  terrible.  In  the 
handsof  ordinary  writen,  tales  of  seduc* 
tion  are  such  maudlin  things,  that  ono 
slmost  loses  hia  horror  for  die  wretch- 
ed criminals  in  pity  of  the  still  more 
wretched  writen.  But  Crabbe  beara  ua 
down  with  him  into  the  depths  of 
agpny,  and  terrifiea  us  with  a  holy 
feftr  of  the  puniahmeut^  which  even  on 


«irth  (Mb  into  the.  adulterer's  hesit. 
Hie  story  of  Fann^  Ellis^  mighty  we 
tifaink«  luiTe  stood  by  itself^  instead  of 
being  introduced  merely  as  part  of 
another  story — ^but  Mr  Crabbe  very 
frequently  brings  forward  his  very 
jBinest  things,  as  illustrations  of  others 
of  infierior  interest,  or  as  aoceaKnies  to 
less  momentuoos  matter.  A  certain 
widower,  bight  Sir  Owen  Dak,  hav. 
ing  been  remed  by  a  young  coquette, 
after  some  encouraging  flirtation,  in- 
duces his  nephew,  a  handsome  but  poor 
soldier,  to  attempt  to  win  her  affec- 
tions, and  then  to  abandon  her  to  despair. 
The  young  couple  fall  desperately  in 
love  with  each  other,  and  the  heart 
€f£  the  soldier  altogether  misgiving 
him,  he  fairly  confesses  to  the  kdy 
the  infamous  bargain  into  which  he 
had  entered  with  his  uncle,  and  his 
determination  to  break  it  bv  marrying 
her  on  the  spot.  Meanwhile  the  wor^^ 
diy  baronet  is  congratulating  himself 
on  the  apparent  success  of  this  very 
manly  scneme  of  revenge,  when  he 
happens  to  pay  a  visit  to  Farmer  Ellis, 
who  tells  him  a  story  that  at  once 
murders  all  revengeful  thoughts,  and 
restores  him  to  his  humanity.    The 
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fanner's  wife  had  been  seduced  bv  a 
young  Gentleman  Farmer  who  had 
lived  in  the  fkmily;  and  Ellis  thus 
tells  to  Sir  Owen  Dale  the  fate  of  the 
adulterer  and  adulteress. — 

<«  •  Hsatms^Sir  Oweux— Ihadsou^tthem 

loiig, 
Uiged  by  the  pain  of  eveiy  praent  wrong. 
Yet  had  not  seen ;  and  twice  the  year  came 

round— 
Yean  hateAil  now— oe  I  my  victimifomid: 
But  I  did  find  them,  in  tfaeoungeon's^oem 
Of  a  souU  garnt— a  pveeazions  home. 
For  that  d^ended  on  the  weekly  pay. 
And  they  were  wnely  frightened  on  the  day ; 
But  there  they  linger'd  on  ftaax  week  to  weoL 
Haamcd  by  iBs  of  which  'ds  hazd  to  qpeak^ 
Per  they  aie  many  and  veutiouf  aU* 
The  ▼ciymaUett—biU  they  none  weiesmalL* 

**  *  Thereof,  uioeil*d  in  patehet,  gave  the 


Bntianee  witbin,and  there  were  heaps bdow; 
I  jNMB*d  a  narrow  region  daik  and  eold. 
The  etfttt  of  stairs  to  that  infectiooi  hdd ; 
And,  when  I  0iter*d,  misery  met  my  view 
la  every  ihanf  she  wears,  in  every  hue. 
And  Ae  blesk  icy  blast  aeron  the  dungeon 

flew; 
There  flN>wn*d  the  niin'd  walls  that  once 

were  white ; 
There  gleam*d  the  panes  that  onoe  admitted 

light; 
There  lay  nnsavouy  scn^of  wretdied  food ; 
And  thm  a  measme,  void  of  fuel,  stood ; 


But  who  ibdl  part  by  part  dsicriBe  the  state 
Of  these,  thus  foUowM  by  reUntiess  fiUe  ? 
AH,  too,  in  winter,  when  the  icy  air 
Breathed  its  bleak  venom  eo  the  guilty  pair/ 

*'  '  That  man,  that  Cedl !— he  waa  left*  it 

seems. 
Unnamed,  unnoliced :  &rewdl  tohis  dreania  I 
Heirs  made  by  kw  rejected  him  ef  eoarse* 
And  left  him  neither  rsAigenerresouroe  s— 
Their  firther's?  No:  be  was  the  harlot V son 
Who  wronged  them,  whom  their  du^  bade 

them  shun; 
And  they  were  duteous  all,  and  he  was  all 

undone.' 
'*  *  Now  the  lost  pair,  whom  better  times 

had  led 
To  part  disputing,  shared  their  sorrow's  bed  : 
Their  bed !— I  shudder  ss  I  speak    and 

shared 
Scraps  to  their  hunger  by  the  hungry  spared.' 

"  *  Man  !  my  good  Ellis !  canyouogh  ?— 

I  can: 
In  shorty  Sir  Owen,  I  must  feel  as  man ; 
And  could  you  know  the  miseries  they  en- 
dured. 
The  poor,  uncertain  pittance  tfa^  procured ; 
When,  Uid  aside  the  needle  and  the  jtm,  , 
Their  sickness  won  theneighbouis  of  their  den. 
Poor  as  they  are,  and  they  are  passing  poor. 
To  lend  some  aid  to  those  who  needeomore: 
Then,  too,  an  ague  with  the  winter  came. 
And  in  this  state    that  wife  I  cannot  name 
Brought  forth  a  famiih'd  child  of  saflkiBg 
and  of  shame.' 

***  This  had  you  known,  and  tsMed  them  Is 

this  scene, 
Whereall  was  desolatB^  ddBed,  undesa, 
A  firdess  room;  and,  where  a  fire  had  plaee, 
lliebkStkNidhowling  down  theemjpty  spsae^ 
You  mast  have  felt  a  part  of  the  dSstas, 
Fofigot  your  wnmgs,  sad«tode  their  suflfcr- 

mgkss!' 

««  « Sought  you  them,  Ellis,  fiomte  mem 

intent  , 

To  give  them  suooour  V 

'    ***  What  mdeed  I  meant 
At  first  was  voigeanoe;  but  I  long  pursued 
The  pair,  and  I  at  last  their  misery  view'd 
In'tbat  ilit  guttit  which  I  cannot  paint— 
The  sight  was  loathsome,  end  the  smdl  was 

fiunt; 
And  diere  that  wife,— whom  I  had  loved  sa 

wdH, 
And  thou^t  so  happy,  was  eondemn'd  to 

dwdl; 
Thegayv  thegxatefbl  wife,  whom  I  was^hd 
To  see  in  dress  beyond  our  station  dad. 
And  to  bdiold  among  our  neighboms  tee, 
More  than  peihaBs  beeame  a  wife  of  miae  $ 
And  now  among  her  neig^ihotas  to  eiqpfaa% 
And  see  her  poorest  of  the  very  poor  !— 
I  would  describe  it,  but  I  bore  a  part. 
Nor  can  esplain  the  fedings  ef  the  heart; 
Yet  memory  smoe  has  sided  me  to  tmoe 
The  horrid  features  of  that  dismal  place. 
There  she  redined  uanofed,  her  bosom  ban 
TeteMBiianion'st 
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Andn^^irfldwoa^!— iSeatof  Tntuel  cliMte 
Aslordf  onee!  O!  howwerttiumduiRBoedl 
Upon  that  biaut,  by  mdid  ngs  deffled, 
l^y  the  mm  feature*  of  a  famnh'd  child  ;— 
That  dn-bom  babe  in  utter  mieenr  laid, 
Too  feeUy  vrelcfaed  even  to  cry  for  aid ; 
The  ragged  iheetiiig,  o*er  her  penon  drawn, 
8erTed%  the  dress  that  hunger  placed  in 
pawn.' 

'<  «  At  the  bed's  feet  the  man  ledined  his 

'  frames 
Their  chairs  were  perish'd  to  support  the 

flame 
Thatwarm'dhlsasned  limbs;  and,  sad  to  see. 
That  shook  him  fiercely  as  hegased  on  me.' 

"  '  I  was  confused  in  this  unha]^  Yiew : 
My  wife !  my  ftiend !  I  could  not  think  it 

true; 
My  diildren*8  mother;^my  Alida,— laid 
On  sudi  a  bed !  so  wretched, — so  afraid ! 
And  her  gay,  youn^  seducer,  in  the  guise 
Of  all  we  dread,  abjure,  dd^i  despise) 
And  an  the  fear  and  terror  m  his  look, 
Stim  more  my  mind  to  its  foundation  diook. 
At  last  he  spoke : — *  Long  since  I  would 

have  died, 
But  could  not  leave  her,  though  fbr  death  I 

stah'd. 
And  tried  the  poison'd  cup,  and  dropt  it  aa 

Itried.^ 


**  *  She  18  a  woman,  and  that  famisVd  thing 
Makes  her  to  life,  with  all  its  evils,  ding : 
Feed  Icr,  and  let  her  breathe  her  last  in 

peace. 
And  all  my  suflfenngs  with  your  promise 


««  •Ghastly  he  smiled  x-*I  knew  not  what  I 

felt, 
Boe  By  heart  meked— hearts  of  flint  would 

men. 
To  Bdi  their  anguish,  pcmny,  and  shame, 
How  base,  how  low,  how  gravdUing  they 


not  speak  my  pur^ 
And  my  expreskm  bade  the  creature'riae.' 

*'  *  .Yetf  0 !  that  Woman's  look !  my  words 

are  vain 
Her  miz*d  and  troubled  feelings  to  explain ; 
Tme,  there  was  shame  and  consdouaness 

of&U. 
But  yet  remembrance  of  my  love  withal. 
And  knowledge  of  that  power  which  she 

would  now  recaL* 
*•  <  But  still  the  more  diat  she  to  memory 

brought, 
Thegieateranguisfainm]^mind  waswrou^t ; 
The  more  she  tried  to  bnng  the  past  in  view» 
8he  greater  horror  on  the  present  threw ; 
So  that,  for  love  or  pity,  tenor  thrilled 
Mv  blood,  and  vile  and  odious  thoughts  in- 

stiUU' 

•*  <  This  war  within,  these  passions  in  their 

strife. 
If  thus  protracted,  had  exhausted  life ; 
But  the  strong  view  of  these  departed  years 
Caused  a  full  bunt  of  salutary  tears. 
Vol.  V. 
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And  aa  I  wept  at  large,  and  ftboi^t  ak»e» 
I  fek  my  reason  re>asoeud  her  throne.' 

**  *  My  friend  !'  Sir  Owen  answer'd,  <  what 

became 
Of  your  just  anger  ?-.when  you  saw  their 

shame. 
It  was  your  triumph,  and  you  should  have 

shown 
Strength,  if  not  joy— their  sofierings  were 

their  own.' 
**  *  Alas,  for  them!  their  own  in  very  deed! 
And  they  of  mercy  had  the  ereater  need ; 
Theirown  bypurchase,fbrtheirfhulty  pud,*- 
And  wanted  heaven's  own  justice  human  aid? 
And  seeing  this,  could  I  beseech- my  God  * 
For  deeper  misery,  and  a  heavier  rod  V 

*'  ■  But  could  you  help  them  ?'— <  Think. 

Sir  Owen,  how 
I  saw  them  then — ^methinks  I  see  them  new ! 
She  had  not  food,  nor  aught  a  mother  needs^ 
Who  for  another  life  and  dearer  feeds : 
I  saw  her  speechless ;  on  her  wither'd  breast 
The  withered  child  extended,  but  not  prest,  . 
Who  .sought,  with  moving  lip  and  feeble  cry. 
Vain  instinct!  for  the  fount  without  supply.* 

**  *  Sore  it  was  all  a  grievous,  odiousscene,. 
Where  all  was  dismal,  melancholy,  mean. 
Foul  with'compell'd  neglect,  unwholesome. 

and  unclean ; 
That  arm,— that  eye— the  cold,  the  tunken 

cheek,— 
Spokeall,  Sir  Owen— fiercely  miseries  speak!* 

••  '  And  you  relieved  ?' 

If  hell's  sedudng  crew 
Had  seen  that  sight,  they  must  have  pitied 
too.* 

<*  <  Revenge   Was  thine— thou  hadsl  the 

power,  the  right : 
To  give  it  up  was  heaven'a  own  act  to  elicit.' 

•<  «  Tell  me  not,  Sir,  of  rights,  and  wrongs. 

or  powers : 
I  felt  it  written— Vengeance  is  not  ours  !* 

«  «  Well,  Ellis,  wen !— I  find  these  female 

foes. 
Or  good  or  ill,  will  murder  our  repose ; 
And  we,  when  Satan  tempta  them,  take  the 

cup. 
The  fruit  of  their  foul  sin,  and  drink  it  up: 
But  ahall  our  pity  all  our  claims  remit. 
And  we  the  sinners  of  their  guilt  acquit  ?' 

«  «  And  what,  Sir  Owen,  will  our  venge- 
ance do? 
It  follows  us  when  we  our  foe  jpursue. 
And.  as  we  strike  the  blow,  it  smites  the 
smiteA  too.' 

••  «  What  didst  thou,  man  ?' 

*'  I  brought  them  to  a  cot 
Behind  your  larches,— «  sequester'd  spot. 
Where  dwells  the  woman :  I  believe  her  mind 
Is  now  enlighten'd — I  am  sure  reagn'd : 
She  gave  her  infant,  though  with  aching  heart 
And  faultering  spirit,  to  be  nursed  apart.* 
*■  *  And  that  vile  scoundrel*—— 

«  Kay,  his  name  rselore. 
And  call  him  Cedlr-^z  he  iano  num :    . 
SP 
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Vhoiitty  wria  hib  19M  offia'd,  iie  vat  Mt 
All  human  aid,  aad  ihoctlirbiaatfaed  hia  laat; 
Bat  his  heart  opened*  and  ne  lived  to  see  . 
Guilt  in  himsdf,  and  find  a  friend  in  me.* 
*5  *  Stzange  was  their  parting,  parting  oa 

the  day 
I  offered  help,  and  took  the  man  away. 
Sure  not  to  meet  again,  and  not  to  live 
And  taste  of  jo^— He  feebly  cried,  <  Fonpve ! 
I  have  Uiy  guilt,  thou  mine,  but  now  ameu ! 
Tempters  and  tempted  I  what  will  thence 


\  know  not,  dare  not  think  !*— He  said,  and 

he  withdrew.' 
«  <  But,  Ellis,  tell  me,  didst  thou  thus  desire 
To  lieap  upon  their  heads  those  coals  of  fire?* 
*  **  '  If  fire  to  melt,  that  feeling  is  confest,^ 
If  fire  to  shame,  I  let  that  ouestion  rest ; 
9ut  if  aught  more  the  sacred  words  imply, 
I  know  it  not — no  commentator  I.' 
**  '  Then  did  you  firedy  from  your  soul 

forpve?*— 
^  <  Sure  as  I  hope  before  my  Judge  to  five, 
Sure  as  I  trust  his  mercy  to  receive. 
Sure  as  his  word  I  honour  and  bdieve, 
Sure  as  the  Saviour  died  upon  the  tree 
For  all  who  tin,    far  that  dear  wretoh  and 


Whom  never  mon  on  earth  willlfanaka 

or  see.' " 
This  IB  flomewhal  sapeiior  to  Kotae« 
bae's  Stranger  and  Mrs  Haller.  Farm- 
er Silis  is  but  a  homely  person,  it  is 
true — but  he  is  an  Englishman^  and 
he  behaves  like  one,  with  the  dagger 
of  grief  festering,  in  his  heart  Nothing 
can  be  more  affecting  than  his  conduct 
in  granting  an  asylum  in  a  lonely  spot 
on  nis  own  grounds  to  the  repentant 
wretch  who  had-  once  been  so  dear  to 
him — a  sanctaary,  as  it  were,  where 
she  may  Uve  witnm  the  protection  of 
her  husband's  humanity,  though  for 
ever  divorced  from  his  love — and 
where  the  melancholy  man  knows 
that  she  is  making  her  peace  with 
God,  in  a  calm  havjen  provided  for  her 

X'nst  the  waves  of  the  world  by  him 
ise  earthly  happiness  she  had  for 
ever  destroyed.  Never  did  a  more 
sublime  moral  belong  to  a  tale  of 
guilt 

But  we  shall  now  lay  before  our 
readers  a  picture  of  gentler  sorrows— 
of  a  calm  and  heavenly  melancholy  on 
which  the  soul  can  repose,  as  on  the 
still  beauty  of  a  mconHght  sea,  after 
a  dark  day  of  clouds  and  storms.  The 
brothers  are  taking  their  daily  walk 
Into  the  country  round  the  "  Hall," 
when  George  tells  Richard  to  visit  a 
certain  cottage  in  which  a  young  and 
fair  lady  dwells. 

**  '  Nor  pass  the  pebUed  cottage  as  you  rise 
Above  Ae  ihiioe,  tm  you  have  fix'd  fwx  eyes 


Ob  lhe]owwiMdbiMdwiBdtfir,aMabmaeiA« 
So  foicone  favour  yoa,  the  ghost  w^faia : 
Take  but  one  look,  and  then  vour  way  pmnc. 
It  flies  all  strangers,  and  it  knows  not  you.* 
On  his  return  from  the  cottage,  Ridi- 
ard  informs  his  brother  that  he  had 
caught  a  single  glimpse  of  this  solitary 
maid. 
••  <  Fair,  fragile  thing !  I  said,  when  first 

my  eye 
Caught  hers,  wilt  thou  expand  thy  wings 

and  fly? 
Or  wilt  thou  vanish?  beauteous  spirUi  stay!— 
For  will  it  not  (I  oocstion'd)  mdt  away  ? 
No  I  it  was  mortal— I  unseen  wsa  maarj 
And  saw  the  bosom's  righ,  the  standing  tear ! 
She  thought  profoundly,  for  I  stay'd  to  Io6k« 
And  first  she  read,  then  laid  aside  her  book  ; 
Then  on  her  hand  reclined  her  lovely  head. 
And  seem *d  unconsdonsof  the  tear  die  died.* 
**  *  Art  thou  so  much,'  I  said,  *  to  grief  a 

prey?' 
Till  pitv  pain'd  me,  and  I  rode  away.* 
**  *  Tell  me,  my  Brother,  is  that  sorrow  dread 
For  the  great  diange  that  bears  her  to  the 

dead? 
Has  she  connexions  ?  does  she  love  ?<i— I  fod 
Pity  and  grief,  wilt  dion  her  woes  reveal  V^  ** 
George  then  tells  the  story  of  her  gviirfl 
A  youth  of  sensibility  and  gemus,  in 
the  lowlv  and  despised  situation  of 
tutor  in  her  noble  lather's  fomily,  had 
fidkn  in  love  with  her-"4mt  in  d^aur 
left  his  native  country. 

**  Greece  was  the  land  he  chose ;  a  mind  de- 

eayd 
And  min'd  there  tfarao^  tfofiow  vaan 

stray'd; 
Hmn  read,  and  walk'd,  and  wmsfd    thaw 

loved,  and  wept,  and  piay'd. 
Nor  would  he  write,  nor  sufier  hope  to  Jtya^ 
But  gave  to  study  all  his  mind  coiikl  gift  | 
Till,  with  the  dad  convening,  he  begui 
To  lose  the  habits  of  a  living  man. 
Save  that  he  saw  soms  wvetcbad,  them  ho 

tried 
To  soothe— «>me  doubtful,  them  he  strove 

to  guide ; 
Nor  did  he  lose  the  mind's  ennobling  joy 
Of  that  new  state  that  death  must  not  Siaoj  ; 
What  Time  had  done  we  know  not^Deam 

was  nigh. 
To  his  first  hopes  the  lover  gave  a  s^. 
But  hopes  more  new  and  strong  oonfilrm'd 

nis  wish  to  die." 

At  last  the  death  of  Ellen's  pnmd 
and  unrelenting  parent  awakens  hope 
in  the  young  man's  heart,  and  he  re* 
turns  to  England.  But  having  been, 
in  an  hour  of  caprice,  refused  an  in« 
terview  with  Ellen,  he  thinks  his  case 
hopeless,  and  again  abandons  his  coun- 
try—for  ever.  The  deserted  lady  then 
feels  how  deep  is  her  love  and  her 
despair. 


Ha».2  CfMt'9  T^k^  qfikB  OgfU  1^1 

hSfpowlT*^^        bqrona    ^Oi  iBome  p«si«^^  from  the  M  Sp 
Anai(yro^8peecfa«^dtbatinnth&enmadei    the^Tdes,   which  w entitled  "gmug-. 
Have  I  nofirieod  to  soothe  him  and  persuade  ?     Rv'B  and  PoichefSj"  and  which  is  per-*  ^ 
He  again  win  come,    haps  the  most  characteristic  of  th^ 
k«^  ^.^k^^  —    3I2,  ^f  j^j.  crabhe's  genius.    It  opena 
in  this  beautifnl  and  natunl  wfty.; 
'»  There  wis  a  widow  in  the  village  kaown 
To  oar  good  Squire,  and  ha  had  lavmirifaGim 
By  fR<}aeot  bouatF-^She  at  utoal  oamt. 
And  Richard  saw  Uie  worn  and  wmif  ftame« 
Pale  cheek,  and  9jt  svbdiied,  of  ber  whoii 
mind 


He  must  not  leave  mi 

And  we  shall  have  one  hope,~one heart,  one 


Wa^  grateful  still,  and  glsdafiiend  tofiad. 
Though  to  the  world  long  since  wsd  all  its 
hopes  re8ign*d : 


Deep  Is  her  grief!' 
*  Truly  deep. 


ever  sad.    . 
ssld  RiehanU. 


But  when  ahe  heard  that  he  on  findgn  ground 
Sought  his  lost  peace,  hezs  never  more  was 

found; 
But  still  she  felt  a  varving  hope  that  love 
Would  all  these  slight  unpediments  remove ; 
*>  Has  he  no  friena  to  tell  him  that  our  piide 
Resents  a  moment  and  is  satisfied  ? 
Soon  as  the  hastv  sacrifice  is  made, 
A  look  will  soothe  us,  and  a  tear  persuade ; 

Have  I  no  friend  to  say,  "  Return  again,       „        "~p"  *'^.'»*'  *•  •.  .  .  • 

Reveal  your  wishes,  and  relieve  her  pain  ?♦* »    5^  ^  r™»  S  J^^  ncatoess  dsd, 

/  t  w„  pleasmg  still !  but  she  for  ever  sad 

**  With  suffering  mind  the  maid  her  pros- 
pects view'd. 
That  hourly  varied  with  the  varying  mood;       ^    .  .„-      ,.  ^      ^ 

As  past  the  day,  the  week,  the  month,  the    And jrcry  stiH,  andtherefotesesmstedsif  I 
year,  To  borrow  simile,  to  paint  her  woss. 

Theirs,  like  the  river's  motion,  seems  rqpoas. 
Making  no  petty  murmuring— settled,  sbVy 
They  never  waste,  they  never  overflow; 
Rachel  is  ons  of  tbose-^or  there  are  «|ne. 
Who  look  for  nothing  in  their  days  ^  oome^ 
No  good  nor  evil,  neither  hope  nor  f(psr,    . 
Noting  temaips  Of  cheerier  severs ; 
Onedayislike  thepast,  the  year's  swsci  primt 
Like  the  sad  fall— for  Rachel  heeds  not  time! 
Nothing  remains  to  agitate  her  breast. 
Spent  is  the  tempest,  and  the  sky  at  rest ; 
But  while  it  raged  her  peace  its  ruin  met. 
And  now  the  sun  is  (m  ner  prospects  set  j— • 
Leave  her,  and  kc  us  her  dbtreii  ejcplore, 
3he  heeds  it  not— she  has  been  left  bdRm^* 
The  squire  then  recounts  this  wf^ 
dow's  mekncholy  history. 
*«  There  were  two  lads  call^  Shelley  hither 

bxou^t. 
But  whence  we  know  no^»it  wss  nev^ 

souffht ; 
Their  wandering  mother  left  them,  left  her 

name, 
Andtheboys throve  and  valiant  men  becsmes 
Handsome,  of  more  than  common  size,  snd 

tall. 
And  no  one*s  kindred,  seem'd  beloved  of  iJI  ( 
AU  seem'd  alliance  by  their  deeds  to  prove^ 
And  loved  the  youths  who  could  not  claim 
their  love." 


year, 
The&inthopesicken'd,  and  gave  place  to  fear, 

'■  No  Cecil  came !— '  Come,  peevish  and 

uz^ttst !' 
Sad  EUen  cried,  <  why  dierish  this  disgust  ? 
Tby  £Uen*s  voice  could  charm  thee  once, 

but  thou 
Caaat  nothing  see  or  hear  of  EUen  now  1' 

*'  Yes !  she  was  right  $  the  gcave  on  him 

was  dosed. 
And  there  the  lover  and  the  ftiend  reposed. 
The  news  soon  reacfa'd  her,  and  she  then  re. 

plied, 
In  his  own  manner—*  I  am  satisfied  !' 

'*  To  her  a  lover's  legacy  is  paid. 

The  dariing  wealth  of  the  devoted  nudd  $ 

Fiem  Ifiis  her  beet  and  fovourite  books  she 

buys, 
Fnm  Ibis  are  doled  the  favourite  ^isritiep  { 
And  when  a  tale  or  Isce  affect  her  heart. 
This  is  the  fund  that  must  relief  impart 

**  Such  have  the  ten  kst  years  of  Ellen  been ! 
Her  very  last  that  sunken  eye  has  seen  I 
That  half  angdic  betog  still  must  &de 
Till  all  the  angd  in  the  mind  be  made  ;^ 
And  Bowthediuing  scene  will  sbortiy  cone-. 
She  cannot  visit  sorrow  at  her  home ; 
But  stiD  she  feeds  the  hungry,  still  prepares 
The  usual  softeners  of  the  peasant's  cares, 
And  though  she  prays  not  with  the  dying  now, 
She  teadies  them  to  die,  and  shows  Uiem  how. 

f  * « What  is  the  sia  of  arief  I  cannot  tdl. 
Nor  of  the  sinners  who  have  loved  too  vdl ; 
But  to  the  cause  of  mercy  I  indine. 
Or,  O !  my  Brother,  whata  fiue  ismine !'  *' 

Tliia  iittlfl  story,  of  which  ve  fev 
our  eztraets  can  scarcely  giire  an  ade* 
qnate  idea,  is,  we  think^  one  of  the 


These  brothen  love  the  same  dbm* 
sel,  and  their  mutoal  jealonty  by  6am 
grees  destroys  their  a£^tion  fiv  ^sch 
other,  and  at  last  ripens  into  settled 
aversion  and  hatred.  Robert,  whom 
the  maiden  loves,  has  linked  himself 
with  a  desperate  band  of  smugglers 
^nd  poachers,  while  James  has  become 
a  gamekeeper.  In  a  nocturnal  fray 
betwaeh  aonie  of  Jamea'  sssiatants  and 
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Ilito  gattff  to  vbich  Robert  belongs, 
one  of  tbe  former  is  killed ;  and  Ro« 
bert  being  thrown  into  prison,  expects 
no  punishment  short  of  death.  James 
tells  the  terrified  girl  that  if  she  will 
marry  him,  he  will  procure  his  broth- 
er's pardon,  but  that  otherwise,  the 
kw  must  take  its  course.  She  yisits 
her  lover  in  prison,  and  —  but  hear 
Mr  Cnbbe  himself. 
•<  She  ■i#  htm  fettsM,  full  of  grief,  alone, 
Sdll  at  the  dead,  and  he  iiippreflB*d  a  groan 
At  her  appeaiance        Now  she  pray*d  fin 

strength; 
iLnA  the  nd  couple  ooold  oonverse  at  length. 

**  U  wBi  a  scene  that  shook  her  to  repeat— 
Uit  taa^t  with  love,  both  powerful,  and 

both  sweet 
•*  *  Wiltthoadie,  Robert,  or  preserve  thy  life  ? 
Shall  I  be  tlune  own  maid,  or  Jameses  wife  ?* 
•  His  wife ! — No ! — Never  will  I  thee  resign— 
No,  Rachel,  no  !*— *  Then  am  I  ever  thine  i 
I  know  thee  rash  and  guilty— but  to  thee 
I  pledged  my  vow,  and  thine  will  ever  be : 
Yet  thmk  again— the  life  that  God  has  lent 
Ja  thine,  but  not  to  cast  away— Consent, 


««<  PareweD  r  she  sidd,  with  kindBas,  b«t 

not  fond. 
Feeling  the  pleasure  of  the  ceeeikt  bond. 
And  put  her  tendemeas  apart  to  give 
Advice  to  one  who  ao  deaued  to  five  t 
She  then  departed,  join'd  theattending  guide* 
Reflected— wept— was  aad— waa  aatiaflbd.** 

Robert  and  his  comrades  are  rescued 
&om  prison  by  a  sudden  assault  of  the 
gang— and  their  first  social  meeting 
after  liberation  is  thus  described : 
<*  Now  met  the  lawless  dan — in  secret  met* 
And  down  at  their  convivial  board  were  set ; 
The  plans  in  view  to  past  adventures  led. 
And  the  past  conflicts  present  anger  bred  ; 
They  aighM  for  pleasures  gone,  they  groa&M 

for  heroes  dead : 
Their  ancient  stores  were  rifled— strong  de- 
sires 
Awaked,  and  wine  rekindled  latent  fires. 


if  *tis  thy  wish ;  for  this  I  made  my  way 
To  thy  distress— Command,  and  I  obey.* 
**  *  Perhaps  my  brother  may  have  gain*d  thy 

heart!' 
«  Then  why  this  virit,  if  I  wishM  to  part  ? 
Was  it,  ah,  man  ungratefbl  I  wise  to  make 
Effort  like  this,  to  hazard  for  thy  sake 
A  spotless  reputation,  and  to  be 
A  suppUant  to  that  stem  man  for  thee  ? 
But  I  foigive— thy  spirit  has  been  tried. 
And  thou  art  weak,  but  stillthon  must  decide. 

M  •  I  aak^d  thy  brother,  James,  would*st 

thou  command, 
Vtdioiit  the  knring  heart,  the  obedient  hand  ? 
t  ask  thee,  Robert,  lover,  canst  thou  part 
With  this  poor  hand,  when  master  of  the 

heart?* 
He  answer'd,  •  Yes  !'—•  I  tany  thy  reply, 
Rnign*d  with  him  to  live,  content  with  thee 

to  die.* 
<*  Assured  of  this,  with  spirits  low  and  tame, 
Hen  life  so  purchased— there  a  death  of 

shame; 
t)eath  once  his  merriment,  but  now  his  dread. 
And  he  with  terror  thought  upon  the  dead : 
*  O  !  sure  *ti8  better  to  endure  the  care 
And  pain  of  Ufe,  than  go  we  know  not  where ! 
And  lathere  not  the  dreaded  hell  for  ain. 
Or  la  it  only  this  I  fed  within  ? 
That,  if  it  iaated,  no  man  would  sustain. 
But  would  by  any  change  relieve  the  pain: 
Foigive  me,  k»ve !  it  is  a  loathsome  thing 
To&e  not  thine;  but  atill  this  dreaded  sting 
Of  death  torments  me — I  to  nature  cling— 
<Go,  and  be  his— but  love  him  not,  be  sure- 
Go,  love  him  notp-and  I  will  life  endure : 
He,  too,  18  mortal  !* — Rachel  deeply  aigjh'd. 
But  would  no  more  converse :  she  had  oom« 

plied, 
raa  no  longer  fkee-ahe  was  his  bio* 

thcr's  bxide. 

\ 


*<  It  was  a  night  such  bold  desires  to  move. 
Strong  winds  and  wintry  torrents  fill*d  the 

grove; 
The  cnckling  boughs  that  in  the  finest  fell. 
The  cawing  rooks,  the  cur*8  afliigfaten'd  yeU; 
The  scenes  above  the  wood,  the  floods  bdow* 
Were  miz*d,  and  none  the  ringle  sound  could 

know  ; 

*  Loud  bk>w  the  blasu,*  they  cried,  <  and  call 

us  as  they  Mow.' 

**  In  such  a  night— and  then  the  heroes  tadd 
What  had  been  done  in  better  times  of  old; 
How  they  had  eon^uer*d  all  opposed  to  them. 
By  force  in  part,  in  part  by  stiatagem; 
And  as  the  tales  inflamed  the  fiery  crew, 
Whathad  been  donethey  then  prepared  to  do; 

*  'Tisalastnight!*  they  said— the  angiybhuS 
And  roaring  floods  seem*d  answering  *  *tis 

aUtftl"* 

A  spy  in  the  pay  of  James  has  in- 
fbrmed  him  of  the  intended  plan  of 
the  poachers,  and  he  and  his  asnstants 
go  to  encounter  the  gang  in  the  woods. 
James  has  by  this  time  been  manied 
to  Rachel,  who  makes  a  dutifiil,  and 
even  a  loving  wif^.  She  fisels  an  un- 
usual terror  in  her  heart  when  her 
husband  leaves  her  on  this  fearful 
night,  and  at  last,  unable  to  endure 
her  solitary  forebodings  of  evil,  she 
rushes  out  mto  the  stormy  darkness. 

*'  SofUy  she  left  her  door,  her  garden  oate. 
And  seem'd  as  then  committed  to  her  &te; 
To  every  horrid  thought  and  doubt  a  prey. 
She  hurried  on,  already  lost  her  way ; 
Oft  as  she  glided  on  in  that  sad  ninit. 
She  stopp*d  to  listen,  and  she  kiok*dfor  light; 
An  hour  she  wander*d,  and  was  still  to  Inm 
Aught  of  her  husband's  safety  or  ramm  x 
A  sudden  breidc  of  heavy  douds  could  show 
Aplaoe  she  Imewnot,  but  she  strove  to  know ; 
StUl  further  on  she  crrat  widi  trembliBg  fiwt. 
With  hope  a  friend,  with  fear  a  Ibe  to  meat : 
And  there  was  something  fearful  in  the  si^t. 
And  in  the  sound  of  what  appeared  to-night ; 
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Fop  ttowy  of  nl^hl  ttid  imwous  tomw  bfod^ 
AxoM  « itnmg  iiad  sopoidlioiii  dnad ; 
She  hflud  stiMige  noiiei,  and  ^  thapcfe  riie 

nw 
or  fiuidcd  beai0i  bound  lurnal  in  $me, 

*■  The  moon  wm  ziten,  end  she  tometknei 


llmiiigh  thick  white  doiidi»  that  flew  ta- 

multuous  on, 
Plunng  beneath  her  with  an  earie*a  ipeed« 
lliaft  hor  soft  Ught  impriaonM  and  then  Ireed ; 
The  fitful  glimmering  throng  the  hedge- 

xow  green 
Gore  a  itiange  bean^  to  die  changbg  aeene  $ 
And  roaring  winds  and  zushing  waten  lent 
Their  mingled  Toice  that  to  the  apirit  went. 

**  To  these  she  listen*d;  bat  new  sounds 

weroheBra« 
And  sight  men  startUng  tohersoul  appearM ; 
Tlicre  were  low  lengtlien^d  tones  with  aobe 

between« 
And  near  at  hand,  but  nothing  yet  was  sen : 
8hehamiedon«  and  *  Who  Is  there?'  she 

cried; 
■  A  djing  wielcfa  !*  wasftom  the  eaidi  vsplied. 
It  was  her  lover,  was  the  man  she  gaTe. 


llieprioBshepoid,  himadf  ftomdeatiitosave; 
Vntnwhom,  expiring,  she  must  kneel  and 


While 

That  pre88*d  the  dewy  ground,  and  Ued  i^ 

life  away  1 
•«  This  was  the  part  that  duty  bade  her  take. 
Instant  and  ere  her  feelings  were  awake ; 
But  now  they  waked  to  anguish ;  then  came 

then. 
Hurrying  with  lights,  loud^peaking,  eager 


**  *  And  here,  my  lord«  we  met— And  who 

is  here? 
The  keeper's  wife !— Ah !  woman,  go  not 

near! 
Tliere  lies  the  man  that  waa  the  head  of 


gee,  in  his  temples  went  the  fetd  ban  I 
And  James  that  instant,  who  waa  then  our 


Felt  in  his  heart  the  advetae  daot,  and  died ! 
It  was  a  sodden  meeting,  and  the  light 
Qf  a  dull  mooih  made  indistinct  our  fight ; 
HefinemostfeUI  But  eee,  the  woman  creeps 
like  ji  kit  thing,  that  wanders  as  ahe  deeps. 
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See,  hereherhosband*!  body— but  she  knovi 
That  other  dead!  andthat  her  action  diowa.** 
The  poet  makes  some  moral  refieo- 
tiona  on  this  terrible  story,  and  then 
ooncludes  it  in  the .  same  calm  and 
sabdned  strain  of  melancholy  with 
which  be  commenced  the  narration. 

*' So  Radiel  thinks,  the  pure,  the  good,  the 

meek. 
Whose  oatmd  acts  the  inward  paxpose 


As  men  will  duldien  at  their  spOrts  bdiold. 
And  smile  to  see  them,  though  unmored 

and  cold. 
Smile  at  the  recollected  games,  and  then 
Depart  and  mix  in  the  Sfun  of  men  : 
So  Rachel  looks  upon  the  world,  and  sees 
It  cannot  longer  pain  her,  longer  please. 
But  just  detain  the  passing  thought*  or  canse 
A  gentle  smile  of  nty  or  ^iplanse ; 
And  then  the  recollected  soni  rcnain 
Her  slunbaring  hopoy  and  heens  her  own 


We  had  mudi  move  to  say  <tf  Mr 
Cnbbeand  his  geniot,  bat  we  must 
wait  till  another  opportunity.  We 
cannot,  however,  bia  fiurewell  to  him, 
fbr  the  present,  without  observing, 
with  real  delight,  that  while  old  age 
has  not  at  all  impaired  the  yigour  of 
his  intellect,  or  blunted  the  acuteness 
of  his  observation,  it  seems  to  have 
mellowed  and  softened  his  feeling 
just  to  the  d^ee  that  his  best  firiends 
may  have  once  thought  desirable — and 
that  while  he  still  looks  on  human  life 
with  the  same  philosophic  eye,  -and 
spares  none  of  ito  follies  or  its  vioes, 
he  thinks  of  it  with  fomewluit  of  a 
gentler  and  more  pitying  spirit,  as  of 
one  who  has  well  undmtood  it  all, 
and  who  looks  back  upon  itoagitirtionB 
and  ito  guilt  as  on  a  troubled  and  un« 
intelligible  scene,  ftom  which,  in  thtf 
course  of  nature,  he  may  soon  be  re> 
moved  in  the  strength  of  that  trust 
which  can  onlv  be  inspired  by  that  re- 
ligbn  of  whidi  he  has  so  long  been  a 
oonsdentious  minister. 


1/ 


Wx  have  just  received  a  copy  of  Dov  Jvav,  (iriiich  we  are  hiqvpy  to 
has  not  the  respectable  name  of  Lord  Byron's  Pubiiiher  en  its  Title-page),  akogirith 
a  *'  Letter*'  to  the  author  of  that  most  flagitkios  Poem,  by  ^  rreslyter  Anglicanus.'* 
The  **  Letter"  came  to  hand  too  late  fer  mtertion  in  this  Number,  but  it  will  be  the 
Icadmg  article  in  our  next  It  is  mdeed  tnJj  pitiable  to  Ihmk  that  one  of  theoreatest 
poets  of  the  age  should  have  written  a  Poem  that  no  icspeetoble  Bookseller  eooid  hava 
published  without  disgracing  himself— but  a  Work  so         '  '-     «  - 

pass  into  oUirion  without  iSt  infliction  of  that  punisb — 
a  wanton  outnge  on  aU  most  dear  to  human  natwe. 


notbe 
on  its  guilty  anthor  due  to 
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4M  LUerary  and  Stieni^  liMUgmce.  ZSabf 

''It  '  .  «•    , 

LITERARr  AND  SCIENTIFIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


h^ier  oftke  Rotfol  Society  of  London  to 
Thomas  Edmonston,  E9q,  ofBunesi,  in  Shet* 
land,-r'^c  feci  much  pleasure  in  laying 
before  tfoe  puUlc  the  following  letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society,  to  Mr 
Bdmondston  of  Buness,  Shetland,  as  a  flat- 
terfiig  testimony  of  the  approbation  of  his 
conduct  entertained  by  that  learned  body. 
In  1817,  when  M.  Biot,  Colonel  Mudge, 
and  the  other  gentlemen  engaged  in  the 
trigonometrical  survey,  were  about  to 
leave  Edinburgh  for  the  Shetland  Islands, 
Professor  Jameson  gave  them  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  Dr  Edmondston  at  Ler« 
wick.  As  the  island  of  Uos^.  |be  mos^ 
northerly  of  the  group,  woa  Axed  upon 
as-tlie  seene  of  thdr  opcratknifl*  the  I>o^ 
tor  recommended  them  to  tlic  attention 
of  tis  brother,  who  midts  thcre«  M. 
Biot*  in  the  report  of  his  operations  pre- 
sented tp  Ihft  Institute  of  France,  haa» 
with  that  warmth  of  feeling  and  amiabi* 
lity  so  natural  to  him,  expressed  the  sense 
he  had  of  the  attention  which  he  received 
ftrom  Mr  Edmondston  on  that  occasion. 
In  July  1818t  Captain  Kater  arrived  at 
Lerwickf  and  brought  a  letter  of  intro- 
iiuction  from  Sir  James  McGregor  to  Dr 
Edmondston ;  and  as  Captain  Kater's  de« 
sign  was  to  make  his  experiments  with 
the  pendulum  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
spot  on  which  M.  Biot  had  operated,  Dr 
Bdmondston  introduced  him  also  to  his 
brother  in  Unst  Some  time  after  Cap- 
tain Kater-8  return  to  England,  Mr  Ed* 
nondston  received  the  letter  from  the 
Bo^al  Society  above  alluded,  to,  which 
mny  be  considered  aa  l^he  result  of  the 
manner  in  which  Captain  Kater  had  ex* 
pressed  his  opinion  to  its  members  of  the 
services  rendered  him  by  Mr  Esmond* 
aton* 

Som$rftet  Bowt,  March  Uu  1819. 

SiR,o— I  am  directed  by  the  President 
and  Council  of  the  Royal  Society,  to  ex- 
press their  thanks  for  the  attentions  which 
Capuin  Kater  received  from  you  during 
his  visit  to  Unst.  « 

By  yom:  assistance  he  was  enabled  to 
complete  those  experiments  on  the  length 
of  the  pendulum,  which,  at  the  desire  of 
hi)»  Majesty^s  Gpverqroent,  the  Royal  So- 
eie)^y  had  r^uest<;d  him  to  undertake ; 
wad  the  Preisjitent  And  Council  feel  much 
plensurein  lu^kaewledging  the  sen^  they 
entertain  of  yonr  zeel  for  the  advance* 
ment  of  science  -»I  ana,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

William  Th«mas  Brands, 
Sec,  R,  S, 
To  Thomat  Edmomi^<mi  Esq,  Unat, 


To  perpetuate  the  memory  of  tbeee 
Interesting  events  in  his  own  neighbour- 
hood, by  exhibiting  a  local  history  of 
them,  Mr  Edmondston  has  built  into  a 
wall  in  the  court  in  the  front  of  his  house, 
the  large  stone  brought  there  by  M.  Biot, 
and  to  which  the  pendulum  employed  hj 
him  was  attached,  and  placed  under  it 
the  stone  on  which  the  repeating  cirdee 
of  both  the  philosophers  stood,  with  the 
following  inscription  engraved  on  it  t 

To  this  Stone 

Were  attached  the  Clock  and  Pendulum 

employed  by  the  celebrated  Frendi 

Phlloeopher  Biot  t 

And  on  the  one  on  which  ft  rests. 

Stood  his  Repeating  Circle. 

The  distinguished  English  Philosopher 

Kater, 
Placed  his  Repeating  Circle  on  this  Stone 

also. 
The  former  was  sent  here  by  the  Institute 

of  France  in  the  summer  of  1817, 
And  the  latter  by  the  Royal  Society  of 

London,  in  the  summer  of  1818, 

To  determine,  by  their  experiments  and 

observations. 

The  figure  of  the  Earth. 

Theee  nemoriale  are  placed  here  as  plees* 

ing  and  lasting  remembrances  of  the 

splendid  talents,  great  worth, 

and  amiable  manners  of 

those  eminent  men. 

By  their  friend, 

Thomas  EDMOMosTOir, 

October  1818. 

On  the  Magnetitm  of  the  EariL-^ 
Hansteen,  Profenor  of  Natueal  Philosi»» 
ptay  at  Christiana  in  Nortny,  has  prowtd 
that  the  earth  has  four  magnetic  poles,  as 
Haley  had  conjectured.  He  has  shewn 
that  the  polar  lights,  where  they  Bret  ap- 
pear, have  the  form  of  a  luminous  cross, 
elevated  between  400  and  500  miles  above 
the  earth's  surface;  and  that  there  are 
foar  such  luminous  crosses,  viz.  two  in 
the  northern,  and  two  in  the  southern 
hemisphere,  whose  middle  points  eorres. 
pond  with  the  four  magnetic  poles  already 
mentioned.  This  situation  of  the  lumi- 
nous crosses,  and  the  disturbance  they 
occasion  in  the  magnetic  needle,  prove 
that  the  polar  lights  are  maguetical  phe- 
nomena, and  that  they  are  magnetical 
currents  which  flow  from  one  magnetic 
pole  to  that  directly  opposite.  The  opin- 
ion, namely,  that  the  aurora  borealis  are 
magnetieal,  was  long  ago  proposed  by  the 
late  Professor  Robison  of  this  Univer»lty; 
and  has  since  been  supported  by  Rit« 
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Uitrvy  wid  BoittMh  IwitOigfiKf^ 


^^ 


t«r«  BAltoBy^ittiiMOOy  and  0hm  philoio- 
pbtti. 

ProfeawMT  HanBtaea  i»  of  opiirion  that 
tha  sun  and  aioan,  as  wall  aa  the  aarth, 
poaaaaa  BMgaaCical  powara  or  magnetical 
azaa»  and  that  the  dilTerent  poatttana  of 
theia  aaaa»  te  regavd  to  Ifaa  magnetic 
owa  of  tha  aacth»  oaeaaion  aetciml  magu 
oatiaal  phenomena  amuoaiatad  by  an* 


It  is  certain  that  the  magnetic^  needle 
does  not  every  where  stand  doe  north  and 
south.  In  most  places  it  declines  consi- 
derably either  towards  the  cast  or  the 
west.  This  deviation,  known  at  first  only 
Co  seamen  who  made  use  of  the  magnetic 
needle  to  direct  their  course  at  sea,  was 
afterwards  found  to  lead  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  spreading  and  diffusion  of  the  mag- 
netic powers  over  the  globe,  and  may, 
perhaps,  hereafter  render  the  compass  a 
atiU  more  perfect  means  of  direction  to 
the  mariner  than  ever  it  could*  had  it 
avery  whare,  without  variation,  pointed 
to  the  aama  parte  of  the  heavaaa.  But 
if  wa  desire,  in  thia  lespect,  to  make  the 
wished'for  progress,  the  science  mnst  be 
continoally  enriched  with  observationa 
respecting  the  deviations  of  the  needle, 
which  ia  perpatnally  changing  in  every 
place; 

In  the  remotest  times,  fh>m  which  we 
have  records  of  the  magnetic  needle,  It 
had  a  declination  towards  the  east,  which 
gradually  diminished,  till  about  the  mid. 
die  of  the  17th  century  it  ceased  in  most 
parts  of  Europe ;  so  that  the  needle  stood 
regularly  north  and  south,  which  soon 
was  followed  by  a  declination  towards  the 
west,  that  since  that  time  has  increased 
till  very  lately,  when  this  westward  de- 
clination again  aeems  to  be  diminishing* 
But  it  is  a  matter  of  greater  difficulty 
than  it  appeara  to  be  at  first  sight  to  da- 
tannine  whether  this  alteration  has  taken 
]daceornot«  The  declination  of  the  mag« 
■atje  needle  is  subject  to  incessant  varia- 
tions I  every  day  is  to  it  a  period  in  which 
it  increases  and  diminiahea ;  every  year 
tha  same  alteration  is  repeated,  but  to  a 
greater  eitent.  As  long  as  the  daily  de^ 
cUnation  is  not  too  great  in  comparison 
with  the  yearly  one,  we  may  easily,  after 
the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  be  enabled  to 
determine  whether  the  deviation  has  in. 
creased  or  diminished;  but  when  the 
yearly-  alteration,  as  is  now  the  case,  is 
but  small,  when  comparsd  with  the  daily 
one,  many  years  eoneeqnently  will  aiapse 
before  the  amount  of  the  yearly  altera* 
ttons  will  suvmount  that  of  the  daily  ones. 
That  the  yearly  alteration  is  now  become 
smalt,  is  a  dreumstanca  whieh»  no  doubt, 
makes  us  beHeva  that  It  has  attained  its- 
maximum;  as  every  progressive  series^ 
obtains  its  tnaaimtun  when  tht  dMfcfftmee 
of  the  terms  becomes  nulL 


Dniiqg  tha  yaar»  tha  wattam  deviation 
ia  greatest  in  the  month  of  September ; 
and  during  the  day  it  ia  greatest  about 
two  o*dock  in  the  afternoon.  When  mo 
eonaidaraliia  disturbancesappear,  the  daHgr 
aheratkn  daas  not  escaed  90  minUlea..^ 
In  the  year  1649,  the  deviation  hefee  in 
Copenhagen  was  1}**  east.  About  the 
year  1666,  it  must  have  bean  ^ ;  as  ifa 
1672,  it  was  S*  3y  west  The  westem 
declination  afterwards  continued  to  in- 
crease till  the  year  1806,  when  it  was 
18*  ^5^  Since  that  time  it  has  dfmin- 
ished,  however,  as  usual,  advanqng  and 
relapsing.  In  the  year  1817,  $ept.  8,  at 
two  o*cIock  in  the  afternoon,  it  was  W 
$&,  consequently  29'  smaller  than  In 
1806;  it  may  therefore  be  supposed, 
that  the  western^  declination  has  reached 
its  maximum.  By  drawing  the  curve 
that  is  produced  when  the  times  are  rer 
garded  as  absoiasest  and  the  declinatK>ns 
aa  ordinatas,  it  aeems  to  be  evident  that 
if  the  point  of  return  does  not  fall  upoa 
the  year  1806,  it  ought  rather  to-  be  in^ 
quired  for  befiire  than  after  thafc  year. 

The  inoUnatioB  of  the  magnatk  needle 
has  lately  been  found  by  Profossor  iBisted 
17"  2y. 

Mr,  BmUieiU  MenHktg  DUcmferki  I* 
.^fmMi.— Mr  Bakkes,  who  has  visited  soma 
of  the  most  celebrated  scenes  ia  Arabia,  fa*- 
tends,  we  understand,  to  publish,  on  his  rB*^ 
totn  home,  an  aeoooBt  of  his  exeotafon  ta 
Wadi  Moosa  (die  vallef  of  Moies),  with  en* 
gravxngs  of  die  drawings  which  he  made  of 
the  hidierto-undescribed  elcavated  ttttptai 
there ;  as  well  as  of  the  ruins  of  Jenasehi 
which  excA  in  grandeur  and  beauty  even 
those  of  Pahnyra  and  Balbee. 

This  gentleman,  in  company  with  several 
other  English  travellers,  left  Jeraayem  foe 
Hebron,  where  they  viewed  die  jnosqai 
erected  over  the  tomb  of  Abraham  ^an  edii 
fice  constructed  in  the  tower  part  cf  soeb 
enormous  masses  of  stdhe  (manv  of  them 
upwards  of  twenty  feet  in  length),  that  it 
must  be  ascribed  to  that  remote  age  in  winch 
durability  was  die  principle  diiefly  consult- 
ed in  the  formation  of  all  edifices  of  the  mo* 
nmnental  kind. 

They  then  proceeded  la  Kairae,  tfaiouglr 
a  country  bmken  into  hBIb  and'  pinnades  of 
the  most  foneastic  foim,  and  aim  die  ftMl 
of  monntoins,  vfhere  flngmenis  orioek-salf 
indicated  the  natural  origin  of  diat  intshio 
brine,  which  i»  pecuHar^  deserfMivo  of  dw 
neighbouring  wsten  lit  the  Dead  Stti. 

Kanac  is  a  fortMss  sitnated  on  the  t(f»  of 
ahia  Theenmnoeislbarmed'bf  awmd-^ 
ing  passage,  cot  diiough  die  Bving  rod& 
It  may  be  described,  like  all  Ae  ather  en- 
ftfflated'  works  in  die  possession  of  die  pio- 
foaairs  of  the  Mahomedan  fdigftsit,  as  al 
mass  of  ruins.  The  moeque  is  M  that  state  ;^ 
and  a  church  which  it  also  contains,  as  weS 
as  die  ancient  ktep  or  dtadd,  are  in  a  shni- 
hur  oofiditton.  TnUte  vMililf,jdlatMivtiIei# 
saw  several  sepulchres  hollowed  out  of  the 


£iwvfttry  Afla  ScttWf^c  Jniiiw^fpi^ct* 


CJ«ir 


nd[S  MM  Qic3^ftiiDd  wit 


dhwe  a  wao^iA  nee  of 
Ctifiihmt  TOOHnontf 


lug  tqgjetfaer  in  t«ins  of 
■  m.    Tlie 
fcOod,  nor  ioemod  to  bo  nlqeet  to  any  pnw 


hb 


■agonnwd  te  n  thflcttinie    in  diar  Ticiniiri 
Bod0iieai  Axabi.  ciPeirut  wUdi, 


Mr 

kcHng 
widiapoitTof] 

After  qmtting  the  tente  of  tlieee  Bodoa. 
oenOf  Aflj  piwed  into  the  Tallejr  of  EUeor, 
wliae  mj  noticed  eome  fdici  of  enticpit^, 
iniidi  diey  coojectnred  were  of  Roman  ori- 
gin. Here  agun  they  rerted  with  a  tribe  of 
Arabe.  The  next  a$j  they  panned  thdr 
Joumart  putly  orer  aroed  paved  with  lava, 
and  which,  by  iti  qmeazanoe,  was  endcntly 
aBoman  woric;  end  Mopped  that  evemng 
at  Shobac,  a  fbrtren  m  a  oommanding  sita- 
ation,  bat  incapable,  by  decay,  of  any  eSbe- 
toal  defence  agaitnt  Eoiopean  tactio. 

In  the  ncigbboaihood  of  thie  place,  diey 
encountered  some  difBeahies  from  the  Arahe, 
but  whicfa,  by  their  ^iiit  and  firmneie,  ihgf 
overeame;  and  proceeded  onwards  and  en- 
tered on  the  wonden  of  WM  Mnoatu 

The  first  oljeet  ^t  attracted  their  atten- 
tion, was  a  maiMoleam,  at  the  entrance  of 
whicfa  stood  two  coloesa]  animals,  but  whe- 
ther lions  or  sphinxes  thejr  could  not  aseer- 
tam,  as  they  wen  much  oefaced  and  muti- 
lated. Th^  then,  advancing  towards  the 
principal  rums,  entered  a  narrow  pass,  vary- 
ing fttMn  fifteen  to  twen^  leet  in  width, 
;  }xf  pred^ptoeSf  whioi  nee  to  me 
leight  of  two  hundred,  sometimes 
five  hundred,  feet,  and  darkening 
Ae  pam  by  their  pioiectii»  ledges.  In 
some  places,  niches  wen  scaqitared  in  die 
sides  of  this  stopendous  gaUeiTy  and  hen 
«id  then  mde  massn  stood  forward,  that 
bon  a  remote  and  mvsterious  resembhnce 
to  the  &nm  of  living  mingh  but  over  which 
time  and  oblivion  had  dnwn  an  inscrutable 
and  everUsdng  veiL  About  a  mile  within 
this  pass,  Aey  rode  under  an  arch,  perhaps 
that  of  an  aqueduct,  whicfa  oonnerted  the 
two  sides  together ;  and  thev  noticed  aeve- 
nl  earthen  pq»es,  whidi  had  formerly  dis- 
tributed water. 

Having  continued  to  explon  the  gloomy 
of  this  awftil  oonidon  for  about 
the  ftioat  of  a  supcrii  temple 
ear  view.  A  statue  of  Vietoiy, 
with  winge,  filled  the  cntn  of  an  apertun 
inAe  t^per  part,  sod  groups  of  colaesal 
figures,  representing  a  cntanr,  and  a  young 
man,  stood  on  each  side  of  the  lofty  portico. 
This  magnificent  structun  is  entirely  ex- 
otvated  ftom  the  solid  rock,  and  prenrved 
ftom  the  mvagm  of  the  weather  by  the  pro- 
Jeetuns  of  the  overhanging  medpioes.^ 
About  three  hundred  was  b^rimd  tfaia 
temple  ibitf  met  with  other  astntnAing  ex- 
cavatkms;  and,  on  reaching  the  termination 
of  the  rock  on  their  left,  tlwT  found  an  am- 
phttheatse,  whidi  had  also  been  excavated, 
with  the  oesptno  of  the  prosocnium  t  and 


Then 
aameof  >raJi'Jfann,ftomthMofavilhy 
m  uMB  vicinUyt  an  me  wredc  of  tne  n^ 
of  Pe<ra,  whicfa,  m  the  tune  of  / 
Casar,  was  the  residence  of  a  1 
the  capital  of  ilroUa  Pdneo.  Thee 
was  conauered  by  Tnjan,  and  annexed  fay 
him  to  the  province  of  Palestine.  In  moce 
recent  times,  Baldwin  I.  king  of  Jerusalem, 
having  made  himsdf  also  master  of  Petrs, 
gave  it  the  name  of  the  Royal  Mountain. 

The  tmvellen  having  gratffied  their  wno- 
der  with  the  view  of  tline  stiqtcDdous  wueks, 
went  forward  to  Mount  Hor,  whiui  tbey 
ascended,  and  viewed  a  building  on  thie 
top    containing  tfte    toikb  t^ 


great  aulM|uin,  thMr  nti 
mg,  and  amun  expiaied 
the  ruins  of  Petm;  after 


otiier  postioBa  of 
\  after  which  they  went 
back  to  Karrac.  They  then  turned  tfadv 
attention  to  other  undeseribed  ruina,  of 
which  they  had  received  eome  aooonntfrom 
the  Arabs  {  and  finally,  proceeded  to  * 
-         '    whidi  gnady  a 


thon  of  JftFTUtdi^  ^ 

in  magnitude  and  beaoty  thoee  of  1 

A  grand  oolnnnade  runs  from  the  eastern 
to  the  wcitem  gatn  of  die  dty,  formed  on 
both  sidn  of  marble  columns  ofdie  Corinth- 
ian order,  and  temiinating  in  a  Bemi-drde 
of  sixty  pillan  of  the  Ionic  order,  and  cross- 
ed by  another  colonnade  running  nordi  and 
south*  At  the  western  extremity  stands  a 
theatre,  of  iHiidi  the  proscenium  remains 
so  entin,  that  it  maybe  described  as  almost 
in  a  state  of  undecayed  beauty.  Two  su- 
perb amphitheatra  of  marUe,  thne  ^on- 
ous  temples,  and  the  nins  of  gorgeous  pa- 
lacee,  with  fragments  of  sculpoin  and  in- 
scriptions mingled  togedier,  form  an  ag- 
gregate of  aodent  depmce,  vdiich  suipasses 
all  that  ponery  has  spared  of  the  focmer 
grandeur  of  Rome. 

An  JBicetrieal  ilCaii.— Dr  Hartmann* 
of  Franefort  on  the  Ocdcr,  has  pubUahed 
in  a  German  Medical  Journal,  a  aute- 
ment,  according  to  which  he  is  able  to 
produce  at  pleasure  an  efliux  of  electri- 
cal matter  from  bis  body  towards  other 
penons.  You  hear  the  crackling,  see 
the  sparks,  and  feel  the  electric  ehock* 
He  has  now  acquired  this  foculty  to  so 
high  a  degree,  that  it  depends  solely  on 
his  own  pleasure  to  make  an  electric 
spark  inue  from  his  fingers,  or  to  draw 
it  from  any  other  part  of  his  body*  Thus 
in  this  dectrical  man,  the  will  has  an  in. 
fluence  on  the  dovelopement  of  the  dec. 
tridty,  which  had  not  hitherto  been  ob. 
served  except  in  the  electrical  ctL 
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euw  bat  reotntljr  made  ita  appearance  oh 
a  mouDtaiii  naar  Morbio,  a  village  in  tbe 
Swiss  eaaton  of  Teaain.  Tbe  explosion 
waa  preceded  by  an  earthquake.  Tbe 
flames  ascended  to  a  considerable  heigbt 
above  tbe  summit  of  tbe  mountain,  and 
masses  of  stone  were  burled  to  a  grsat 
distance.  On  the  following  day  a  large 
opening  was  observed  in  the  mountain, 
fh>m  which  the  flames  still  issued  with  a 
strong  smell  of  sulphur.  Great  damage 
was  sustained  by  some  houses  in  the 
neighbourhood,  but  no  lives  were  lost. 
The  date  of  this  event  corresponds  with 
that  of  the  late  disasters  in  Sicily. 

PeM^  Tnu  Im  i{Mii0.-~Pra<tssor 
Kmiisyn  has  just  published  several  in- 
toestiii^  observations  on  the  petrified  trees 
•fimnd  m  Russia,  the  object  of  which  is, 
ID  slww  that  tbe^  were  not,  as  is  geaerally 
snppoeed,  deposited  in  the  places  where 
they  aie  fimnd,  by  an  inundation.  The 
sJluatJoo  of  these  trees,  whid^  sepazated 
fiom  their  stomps,  are  found  sometnnes  as 
much  as  fimneen  feet  under  ground,  chiefly 
in  maishes,  proves  that  they  were  overtumcd 
by  vidinee,  and  prostrated  in  the  spoto  where 


4i7 

AsyteBaify  stood  «eet{  bwidas,  many  of 
diem  are  discovered  in  emmenoes  which  no 
inundation  could  have  possibly  afiected.  The 
bed  of  earth  wliich  oovers  flSem  oondsts  of 
sand  and  day.  Under  dry  sand,  the  wood 
isxedoesdtDdiist;  but  the  form  of  die  tree 
remains  visible,  if  the  dust  be  removed  car^ 
fiiUj.  Under  wet  sand,  the  wood  is  fbmid 
pemcdy  sound,  widi  however  a  bladdsh 
eolonr.  Only  burge  oaks  appeu  to  have  been 
lorn  up  by  their  roots.  The  trees,  which 
are  pardy  petrified,  axe  found  chiefly  under 
a  bed  of  potter's  cUv.  The  oaks,  which 
have  not  been  petrified,  on  being  exposed  to 
the  air,  harden  considerably.  It  is  remai^ 
able,  dwt  these  trees  are  firequendy  found 
in  grounds  where  none  of  the  sort  now  grow. 
Mr  Kunizyn  imagines,  that  these  trees  were 
thus  prosteated  and  covered  with  earth  by 
the  same  violent  motion  of  nature,  which, 
in  the  north  of  Russia,  separated  enormous 
masses  of  grsnite  from  their  foundations, 
and  carried  them  to  a  considwahle  distance. 
Perluqis  siso,  the  remains  of  mammotha, 
which  are  sometimes  disoovevBd,  mav  be  at- 
tributed to  the  same  action.  As  the  trees 
aU  lie  in  the  same  direction,  north  to  south, 
that  must  have  been  the  course  of  the 
shodc. 
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In  a  few  days  will  be  ^bHsbed,  Morsl 
Sketehes  of  I^ailing  Opmions  and  Man- 
ners, Foreign  and  Domesdc,  with  Reflec- 
tions on  Prayer ;  by  Hannah  More. 

Sbordy  wfll  be  published,  in  three  vols, 
Gcraldine,  or  Modes  of  Faidi  and  Practice, 
a  Tale,  by  a  Lady ;  price  ^1,  Is. 

Rosamond,  MemorT*8  Musing,  and  other 
poems ;  by  Willtsm  Procter,  will  shortly  be 
publiihed. 

Mr  J.  N.  Brewer  is  preparing  a  Histo- 
rical and  Descriptive  Account  of  the  most 
interesting  objects  of  Topography  in  Ireland, 
to  accompany  "  The  Beauties  of  Engbmd 
and  Wales.*^  This  work  will  be  publidied 
in  monthlv  numbers,  illusCrated  with  en- 
gravings from  original  drawings.  In  the 
IMOsecution  of  this  undertaking,  every  prin- 
cipal phwe  in  Ireland  will  be  personally  in- 
flected by  the  author,  and  a  correspondence 
has  been  estabhdied  with  many  of  the  most 
distinguished  characters  in  that  country. 
Much  curious  novdty  of  mtelligenoe  will  be 
disrlosed  in  the  historical  and  descriptive 
account  of  dties  and  towns,  monastic  and 
other  antiquities,  litde  known  to  the  public. 

A  similar  work,  to  be  cntided,  "  The 
Beauties  of  ScotUnd^**  ii  also  announced. 


M.  Bi§^d  has  in  the  press.  Letters  on 
Jewish  History,  for  the  use  of  schools  and 
young  persons. 

Conubia,  a  Descriptive  Poem,  in  five 
cantos ;  by  George  Woridley,  author  of  Re- 
demption, 8vo. 

Designs  for  Churdies  and  Chapels  of  va- 
rious dimensions  and  styles,  with  estimates  \ 
also  some  designs  for  altars,  pulpits,  and 
steeples ;  by  W.  F.  Pocock,  architect 

Narrative  of  the  loss  of  the  Hon.  East 
India  Company's  ship  Cabalva,  which  was 
wrecked  on  the  morning  of  July  7, 1818, 
on  the  Cargados  Garragos  reef  in  the  In- 
dian Ocean;  by  C  W.  Francken,  sixth 
officer. 

Fredalia,  or  the  Dumb  Rechise,  a  poem, 
by  the  author  of  the  Siege  of  Carthage. 

The  Old  Woman's  Letter  to  her  respected 
and  valued  friends  of  the  parish  of  ■ 

Memoirs  of  Miss  Caroline  Smeet;  by 
Moses  Waddell. 

Dr  Pinckard  has  in  the  press.  Cases  of 
Hydophobia. 

The  Rev.  Mark  Wilks  is  preparing  for 
publicaition,  some  Account  of  the  Present 
State  of  France,  and  of  the  late  Persecutions 
in  the  South. 
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Mr  BfiMlM  1mm  m  «hv  prM»  vbich  will 
be  pubwlwd  m  a  fiew  dbrn,  Phynolo^icil 
VvuffMBftiif  or  skelcheB  of  Tvioni  mbjrctB 
intitattlily  cwmectBd  vitik  iikv  atad j  of  jriijf- 
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It  fa  ytopoied  to  pribliAt  ty  ■ulweiihiiui, 
tfar  PhWt  EkvBfeionv  Sectiiniit  on  De- 
MiiftiDiw  of  the  Pmper  LviuUie  Asjium 
hMj  eracted  si  Wakefirid,  for  the  Wol- 
lidiDg  of  Yodnhnc ;  bj  WalBon  and  Frifieb- 
ftt,  aidiiMctt,  York;  They  are  to  oonatt 
of  nine  whole  sheet  or  fblio  platet,  in  the 
flvst  style  of  line  engraving ;  by  Lowry  and 
Landieer,  and  printtd  on  die  best  medium 
paper,  in  extra  boaids.  The  descdption 
wik  indode  an  enlaiged  edition  of  praetfeal 
Macs  OB  the  constniction  and  economy  of 
Pauper  Lunatic  Aeybmii;  by  Samuel  Tuk; 
written  origniaUy  to  ilhukrate  the  inafcnic- 
tions  gi^ea  to  the  architects  who  prepared 
designs  for  the  West-xiding  Asylum. 

in  die  mess,  in  a  pocket  volume,  printed 
by  CmtaU,  Musas  Bibliat,  or  the  Poetry  of 
the  Bible;  being  a  selectbn  of  the  most 
elegant  poetical  translations,  paxaphraaes, 
and  imitations  of  the  Sacred  Soiptuna.    • 

Discourses  and  Dissertations,  hy  the  Bar. 
Dr  Booker,  vicar  of  Dudley.  The  profits 
of  this  publication  are  intended  to  be  applied 
towards  rebuilding  the  author's  Parish 
Church,  now  almost  completed. 

The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  parish 
of  Edmonston;  by  Wm.  Robinson,  F.S.  A. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Modes  of  Restoring 
Vinon,  by  the  formation  of  an  Artificial 
PupU ;  by  Sir  W.  Adams,  will  sbordy  be 
published. 

Mr  James  llbery  is  collecting  materials 
with  a  view  to  publish  a  History  of  Waltham 
Abbey,  Essex,  from  the  earliest  period  to 
the  present  time,  with  Biographical  Notices 
of  the  various  eminent  characters  eidier  bom 
Aere,  or  that  have  held  high  appointments 
in  the  Abbey.  Translations  from  records 
fai  the  Tower,  &c  &c 

In  the  press,  and  speedily  will  be  pub*> 
lished,  the  Spectator  in  a  Stage  Coach. 

A  new  edition  of  Sermons  on  die  Loss  of 
Friends. 

A  new  volume  of  Rivington's  Annual  Re- 
gister, bein^  the  volume  for  the  year  1808, 
win  be  published  in  a  few  weeks,  and  will 
soon  be  followed  by  anodier  volume  of  the 
former  series. 

Antinomianism  Unmasked ;  by  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Chase. 

The  Duty  and  Rewards  of  Industry  oon* 
sidered  in  select  discourses;  by  the  Rev. 
Isaac  Barrow,  D.  D. 

A  Sketch  of  a  Tour  in  die  Highlands  of 
Scodand,  through  Perthshire,  Argvleshire, 
and  Invemesdiiie,  in  the  autumn  of  18IB, 
with  an  account  of  the  Caledonian  danal,  in 
one  volume  8vd,  is  nearly  ready  for  publi. 
cation. 

A  new  edition  of  Schleusner^s  Lexicon 
is  printing  in  a  quarto  volume,  from  an  edi- 
tion now  in  a  forward  state  at  press  on  the 
continent. 


.    Df  Cooka*altati«»«l»ICci 
is  in  the  picas»  and  will  speediljr  be  pub- 
lished. 

Mr  Muizay  tHe  Chemist  has  in  prepara- 
tion for  press,  Observatiops  on  some  parts 
of  Italy  during  the  autumn  of  1818 ;  widi 
occasional  notices*  agricultural  and  miners- 
logical. 

The  English  Gradus»  or  Synopsis  of 
English  Poetry,  on  a  plan  nearly  similar  io 
the  Latin  Gradus,  is  in  the  press.' 

A  Tour  to  Claremont,  by  a  Cleigymaxi, 
with  reflections  suggested  on  the  oocasiotf , 
serving  to  illustrate  the  peculiar  geonis, 
character,  and  pursuits  of  the  Lrte  ranceas 
Charlotte. 

The  Life  of  Sir  Chrktopher  Wren,  which 
-will  amtaia  the  whole  of  the.Pttefttalia» 

The  Rev.  Mr  Bland  is  printing  Geoni*- 
tzical  Problems,  dedudble  ftom  the  fiist 
six  books  of  Eudidy  ananged  and  nlvcd, 
with  an  qipjendix,  eontainiag  Ike  RlwimtB 
of  pbne  Trigonometry. 

Mr  fiofiaon  has  in  die  prassawoEk  whidi 
has  iat  its  object  a  fuU  cxplanaliaB  of  tlw 
Commerce  of  Russia,  moie  particsJarly  that 
of  St  Petersbuxgh,  widi  the  hMt  eapoit  and 
import  vegulationa. 

A  new  edition  of  Bishop  Marsh's  TraB»> 
lation  of  Michaelis*s  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  the  New  Testament,  will  i^ipcar 
in  a  few  weeks. 

Speedily  will  be  published,  a  Synopsis  of 
Latm  Grammar,  after  the  pbm  of  Ruddi- 
man,  to  which  is  annexed,  a  new  system  of 
prosody. 

The  Rev.  H.  D.  Morgan  is  printing  Eight 
Sermons  preached  before  the  University  of 
Oxford  in  1819  at  the  Bampton  Lecture. 

A  History  of  the  County  of  Northum- 
berland, in  six  quarto  volumes,  may  shordy 
be  expected  from  the  pea  of  the  Rev;  John 
Hodgson,  of  Jarrow. 

Mrs  Taylor,  of  Ongar,  haa  in  the  pwaf» 
the  FamDy  Mansion,  a  Tale. 
•  A  new  edition  of  the  Letters  between 
Mrt  Carter  and  Miss  Talbot,  the  four  f*^ 
lumes  printed  iit  three,  will  be  qwodily  palK 
lished. 

Elements  of  Greek  Pkosod^  and  Matnit 
compiled  from  the  treatises  of  Hephsntkyn, 
Herman,  and  Porson  ;  by  Thomas  Webb, 
Esq.  are  printing  in  8vo. 

The  Rev.  R.  Warner  will  shordy  publish 
a  Chronological  History  of  Christ,  tnm  the 
compounds  texts  of  the  EvangeUsts,  or  the 
English  Diatessaron,  with  a  map  of  the  Holy 
Land,  explanatory  notes,  illustrations  from 
late  oriental  tiaveUers  and  mbbinical  writefe« 
and  prelimhiary  artides  of  useful  inibnna^ 
tion. 

Mr  Smyth,  one  of  the  SurveyorVGounal 
of  his  Mijesiy's  Customs,  is  preparing  for 
publication,  a  new  edition  of  his  Pmctiee  of 
the  Customs,  to  whkh  will  be  added,  the 
new  consolidation  act,  and  other  eonrider- 
able  improvements. 

A  Series  of  Lettars  addressed  to  a  Friend, 
upon  the  subject  of  the  Roman  Catholio 
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Cl^mt;  ooniidenag  them  aa  connected 
wUfatheBevoltttioDoneSS,  andthoTastf 
uid  Toleration  then  esubliihed;  bj  Mr 
gjfffVrH*  Uavdy  of  Leiceates. 
'  Mr  Pye,  who  oonipileiil  a  DietioBary  of 
AadflDt  Geogcapby,  haa  in  the  jxem  a  de- 
scription of  Modem  Birmingham,  whereunto 
are  amend*  ObfarvatiaDa  made  during  an 
excursion  round  the  town  in  the  aununer  of 
1818.  The  above  will  be  ready  for  publi* 
cation  before  midaummer. 

In  a  Uw  days  will  be  published,  the  Ac- 
ddenU  of  Youth,  ooaaistuig  of  short  storiea 
calculaled  to  improve  the  moral  conduct  of 
diildren,  and  to  warn  them  of  the  many 
dangers  to  which  they  are  expoeed ;  illua- 
trated  by  engravinga.  18mo. 

Haraadr  the  Wandering  Jew ;  being  an 
authentic  aeeount  of  the  Manners  and  Cus- 
tioma  of  the  most  distinguished  nationa,  in- 
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ternpersed  with  anee^ifllw  of  cdebiBted  men 
of  wbrnat  ftMk  «ace  the  daatQiction  of 
the  Temple  «f  JcniaalflBi,  &c.  with  mapt 
aiidpkteft  Itep. 

Tk6  HiaKacy  of  Gog  and  Mi^og,  ^tn 
Cbampkma  of  London,  containing  an  ac- 
count of  the  opffn  of  mai^  things  rtUrtiva 
to  the  city.  18ina.  with  plaiea. 

The  School  qf  Improvement,  two  jwie- 
nile  dramas.  18niD.  withpUtes. 

'  Preparii^  for  vublication,  a  Seziea  of  Poiw 
tniu  of  the  British  Poets  from  Chaucer  to 
Cowpar,  copied  from  the  moat  authentic 
originals,  and  engraved  in  the  line  manner 
by  Englebeait,  Wanen,  Wedgwood,  Slc 
and  in  size* and  aelection  peadiarly  adapted 
to  the  illustration  of  Mr  Campbdl^s  Sped- 
mens  of  British  Poets.  To  be  completed  in 
about  twenty-five  parts,  each  part  containing 
ox  portraits* 


EDINBURGH. 


^     l»  the  pnas,  Laya  tan  Pairy  Land ;  by 
John   waaoB,  author   of  the    ••  Isle  of 
Pahns,'*  •'  The  City  of  the  Plague^**  Ac 
Dolh  ericf  ^)artlM»  in  •  F«M  l««artr 
Are  dliyas  nu^  io  the  Land  of  Rett  ? 
Ten  \i$,  wben  a  Fairy  dies. 
Hath  »lia  funeral  obsaquiei  t 
Aw  all  dnanu,  then,  of  woe  and  mirth. 
That  trouble  and  delight  oo  earth  I 

Speedily  will  be  publiabed.  Verses  in  Me- 
mory of  the  CoWepaU  Church  of  Donbar, 
with  Historical  Notes. 

The  Literary  and  Ecclesiastical  History 
of  Galloway,  from  the  earliest  records  to  thie 
preacnttima;  with  an  Appendix,  contain- 
ins  copioua  noticea  rehitive  to  the  ancient 
p<mtical  state  of  that  district ;  by  Thomas 
Murray,  Preacher  of  the  GospeL 

Exposition  of  Elementary  Principles  spe* 
ciaHy  ooocemed  in  the  Preservation  of 
Healthiness,  and  productions  of  Distempers 
amsngfi^  Marinera,  Travellers,  and  Adven- 
turers, in  tropical,  variable,  and  unkindljt 
climatea,  widi  miaoeDaneoua  illuatratioBa  « 
propbyiaetical  adminiitratiaa ;  with  aome 
abbreiialed,  disdnctive,  and  particular  ohm 
servations  on  contagion  and  infection  $  ^nd 
finr  prevcDtion,  mi- 


tigation, &C.  of  contagious  and  infectious 
complaints.  With  shortened  notations  for 
the  nosologic  fomution  of  a  scientifically 
comprehenaible  cUaufication ;  by  Andrew 
Simpaon,  Surgeon. 

An  edition  of  Schleusner's  Lexicon  to 
tile  New  Testament  has  been  put  to  presst 
to  be  handsomely  printed  in  one  volume 
quarto,  from  the  author*a  new  edition, 
which  has  just  been  received  from  the  Con- 
tinent. It  contains  several  additions  and 
improvements. 

A  new  edition  of  Ruddiman*s  Latin  Ru- 
diments, by  Mr  Dymock,  author  of  Csesar, 
with  notes  and  index,  Ovid,  with  notes  and 
index,  &c.  ia  printing  at  the  University 
mess,  Glasgow,  and  will  be  publuhed  in 
the  course  of  this  month.  The  definitions 
which  the  author  omitted  are  supplied  in 
this  edkioo,  and  notea  are  added  wherever 
the  text  seems  to  require  them  ;  the  whole 
(tfthe  Rules  of  Budoiman*a  Grammar  are 
subjoined,  and  a  literal  transUtiop  given  of 
tiiose  de  generibu»  homittun^.  This  edition 
wfll  siqpcnede  Ruddiman^s  Grammar  as  a 
primary  school-book,  lince  it  includes  all 
that  is  essentially  n^ceasazy  in  that  treatise. 


MONTHLY  LIST  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


LOffDON. 


AXriOVlTJEB. 

The  first  number  of  tiM  lUusttatiQai  of 
Uehfldd  Cathedral,  br  tiie  aame  author* 
haa  alao  appeaifld ;  and  the  fourth  numbca 
of  hia  CoBonokgical  Uluatationa  of  the 
Andent  Architecture  of  Great  Britain.  Thia 
woflc  ia  intended  to  Ininish  the  antiquary 
and  architect  with  a  familiar  and  ample  dia- 
phnr  of  tile  styles,  dales,  and  featona  of  tii^ 
anrtesiastieal  aadutecCure  of  this  eomtfry, 
finoithe  eaifieat  oMunplM  lo  tiia  thne  (tf 
Henry  VIIL 


The  Hiatory  ^d  Aotiquidea  of  tiie  Ca- 
tii^dral  of  York,  by  Mr  firitton,  ia  just 
pobUshad;  and  wiu  a^fiird  an  interesting 
treat  to  the  lovers  of  Ancient  Bnglitii  Arw 
chitecture.  The  work  m#kes  a  handsome 
qiUKto  vokunei  and  besides  an  ample  hia- 
tory and  description  of  that  splendid  edifice. 
CQOtains  tbir^-five  engiavinAs,  some  of 
which  are  peenliarly  buuitiftu.  They  are 
executed  by  J.  and  H.  jLekeux,  Scott,  &c» 
in^  4niwiogB  by  P.  Madcenide,  and  £. 
Blore. 
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Liber  TetitidB,  or  a  CoIIeetioii  of  Prints 
after  the  origtnal  deagns  of  Claude  de  Lor- 
nin,  in  the  coDectioD  of  hii  Gnwe  the  Duke 
of  Defonduxe,  BarlSpeneer,  Bicfaaid  Payne 
Kniflfat,  Benj.  Wot,  Charles  Lambert,  Bd- 
wara  Turner,  Gemge  Coding,  and  Joseph 
Farrington,  Earn  Executed  by  Richard 
Eadom.    VdL  S,  ftlio,  ^7 :  17 : 6. 

Viewi  in  Greece;  by  B.  OodweQ,  Eaq. 
Fait  1,  hnperial  folio.     £2:18:0. 

Annals  of  the  Fme  Arts,  No.  XIIL  5b. 

Hakeinll*s  Yiews  in  Italy,  No.  VI.  ISs. 
6d. 

BtBLIOORAPHT. 

Typographical  Antiquities  of  the  History 
of  Prmting  in  England,  Scothuid,  and  Ire- 
hmd,  by  Uie  late  J.  Ames ;  by  the  Rev.  T. 
F.  Dibdm.     VoL  IV.  4to.  £3: 13:6. 

A  Catalogue  of  Old  Books,  m  all  Lan- 
guages; by  Longman  and  Co.  VoL  II. 
Part  2. 8vo.  Ss.  6d. 

General  Catalogue  of  Books;  by  T.  Al- 
bin.    8vo.  2s. 

Barrington's  Catalogue  of  Scarce  Books 
an  all  Languages.    Is.  6d. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Msmoin  of  her  late  Majesty  Queen  Char- 
lotte, with  Anecdotes  of  Ae  tL<PpX  Family, 
and  higher  orders  of  the  Ngbility ;  by  W. 
Craig.    12b. 

The  Life  of  William  Lord  Russel,  with 
some  account  of  the  times  in  which  he  liv- 
ed;  by  Lord  John  RusBel,  ito.   £1:11:6 

A  Biogruphical  Dictionary  of  the  Wor- 
thies of  Ireland ;  by  Richard  Ryan.  8vo. 
YoLL    128. 

The  Life  of  the  Right  Reverend  Father 
in  God,  Thomas  Wilson,  D.  O.  Lord 
Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man ;  by  the  Rev.  H. 
Stowdl.  8va    12s. 

Account  of  the  Life  of  ;Rachael  Wriothes- 
ley  L4idy  RubbcII,  with  her  Letters,  &c. 
4to.    £1,5b. 

COMMZBCE. 

B61d*B  Merchant  and  Mariners*  Afiican 
Guide.    8to.    7s.  6d. 

The  Traveller  and  Merchants*  Financial 
Guide  in  France  and  Flanders,  with  Tables ; 
by  John  Nettlestrip.    12mo.    5s.  6d. 

COKCHOLOGT. 

Index  Testaceologtcus,  or  Catalogue  of 
SheUs,  British  and  Foreign,  arranged  ac- 
omdingto  the  Linnaean  System,  mih  the 
Latin  and  English  Names ;  by  W.  Wood, 
Esq.    8vo.     146. 

A  Descriptire  Catalogue  of  Recent  Shdls, 
according  to  the  Linnsan  Method,  with 
particular  attention  to  the  Syncromy;  by 
L.  W.  DiUwyn,  F.R.S.F.L.S.  &&  8vo. 
2  vols.    £1, 18s. 

COIKAGE. 

Annals  of  the  Coinage  of  Great  Britain 
and  its  dependencies,  ftom  the  eailiest  pe- 
riod of  Authentic  History,  to  the  present 
time;  by  the  Rev.  Rogers  Reeding.  B.D. 
F.S.A.    8ve.  6  vols  in  one  ito.    £6. 

The  Medallic  History  of  Napokon.  4to. 
£3:13:6. 


MoMlsfLUi  of  New  PMicathm. 
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BSAJCA. 

An  EsBi^  on  the  Art  of  Acting ;  in  flnee 
epistles.    Epistle  1.    8vo.  28.  6d. 

Tragic  Dramas;  by  Frandi  Buniey. 
8vo.    w.  6d. 

The  Irish  Woman,  a  Comedy  ;  by  Lady 
Clarke.    8^    4s.  6d. 

Zophier,  a  rgected  Tragedy,  in  five  Acta; 
by  C.  Sharpe.    Svo.  Ss.  6d. 

YooDf  Arthur,  or  Child  of  Mystery,  « 
MetricaiRomanoe.    Svo.  14s. 

The  Si^  of  Carthage,  an  HistoriedTra- 

>,  to  which  Ib  affixed,  an  intereatiiv 
iude,  connected  with  the  Theatre  Hqya£ 
London.    8va    4s. 

EDUCATIOK. 

The  Art  of  French  Conversation,  with  an 
Introduction.  By  D.  BoUeao.  4a.  «d. 
half-bound. 

A  Short  Hislonr  of  France,  induding  die 
principal  events  from  the  Foundation  of  die 
Empire,  b^  Pharamood,  to  the  Restontion 
of  Louis  XVIIL  ;  ibr  yooqg  penons ;  widi 
six  engnvmgs  from  original  dedgns;  by 
MrsMooce.    ]2mo.  Ta. 

A  Short  History  of  Prance,  from  die 
Foundation  of  the  Kmpire,  by  Pharamood, 
to  the  RestoratioQ  of  Louis  XVIII ;  iOiia- 
trated  by  thuty-two  engravings  ftom  on* 
^mal  designs,  and  intei^  as  a  contira*. 
tion  of  a  Series  of  Historical  Books  for  CUH- 
dren  of  the  late  Mrs  Trimmer ;  by  ho* 
daughter,  Mrs  Moore.    2  vols  square,  Sa. 

A  General  Outline  oi  Profime  History  ; 
by  Mrs  Sherwood.    ISmo.  Ss.  6d. 

A  Supplement  to  the  Elements  of  Eodidy 
with  upwards  of  two  hundred  wood-cota ;  by 
Dr  Cresswell,  M.  A.  12ma  lOs.  6d. 

Logic,  from  the  German  of  Kant;  bj 
John  Ridiardson.    Sva  9b. 

Letters  from  a  Lady  of  Disdnedon  to  her 
Niece,  diortly  after  her  marriage. 

Lectures  to  Young  People,  and  an  Ad* 
dress  to  Parents;  oy  T.  Morgan.  Bvo. 
5s.  6d. 
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Patrick  Fiaser  Tytler«  Esq.  F.R.S.K.  Mr 
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The  History  of  Uie  Abbey,  Palace,  and 
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Debtors,  with  plates  and  other  engravipga. 
Svo.    6s.  6d. 

Dunfermline  Abbey,  a  Poem»  with  Notesf 
fiy  Andrew  Mercer,  foolscap  ^vo.    6b. 

Memoirs  of  the  most  renowned  Jamee 
Graham,  Marquis  of  Montrose ;  translated 
&om  die  Latm  of  ^e  Rev.  Dr  Geone 
Wishart,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Edinbnrgn* 
Reprinted  from  the  edition  of  1756.  To 
which  are  added^  sundry  original  Notes, 
never  before  published.  Svo. 

Annals  of  Peterhead,  from  its  (bundation 
to  the  nresent  time ;  including  an  Account 
of  die  Rise,  Progress,  Improvements,  Ship* 
ping.  Manufactures,  Commerce,  Traua, 
Wells.  Badis,  &c  &c  of  die  town.  Also, 
a  sketch  of  the  character  of  the  inhabitanti> 
their  civil  and  eccleriasrical  state.  An  o^ 
cuxsion  IP  die  BuUem  of  Bi^^i  gbMoi 
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■CMIe,  fte*  mdi  deaoipliim,  and  idnufci 
on  Dr  Johoflon's  tour  to  the  HebridM. 
.  With .  iMognphicd  notioes  of  moi  of  leu^ 
ing  aod  geahis ;  and  a  number  ofcmiout 
azodet  mUieilD  unpubliahed,  with  plates. 
Collected  and  amiiged  by  P.  Budian, 
Printer,  aodior  of  '*  The  Reocation  of 
JLeimre  Houn,"  &c.  Si.  6d. 
•  A  Treatise  on  Arithmetic,  in  Theory  and 
Piacdce,  comprehending  Maamtile  Arith- 
metic, Vulgar,  Decimal,  and  Contmned 
Fractions,  Extraction  of  Roots,  Compoond 
Interest,  Annuities  oertam  and  contingent, 
and  various  other  subjects,  illustrated  by 
neady  two  thousand  exercises  and  questions; 
hy  James  Thomson,  A.M*  Professor   of 


Mtmti^^LUt  rf  New  PMieaiidnt. 


IMf 


in  tiie 
12mo.   Ss. 

HiitorisB  Soolicsi  No 
Vemaeula,  or  Latino  Veaaeolar  Nomeiv- 
dature  of  Scottidi  History,  enriched  wilik 
many  sdeet  phiaaes  ten  ttie  ancient  moon* 
mcnts  of  the  Boots,  and  the  Aboriginal 
Language  of  die  Gad  ;  hjr  Christopher 
Irrin.  ^FoolscaD  Sto.  4*  66,  The  sliovte 
curious  and  hitherto  my  scaioe  work  is 
indispensably  requisite  ftlr  the  proper  iii»- 
derstanding  of  the  Latin  historians  of  ScoU 
land,  and  will  be  found  exceedingly  usefbl 
to  the  general  reader,  as  wdl  as  to  the 
sdiolar,  being,  in  fiict,  a  complete  commnw 
tary  on  Scottish  History* 


NEW  AMERICAN  PUBLICATIONS. 


Cooper  on  Gas  Lights.  8yo.   10s.  6d. 
.    Carey*8  American  Atlas,  folio,  56  maps, 
odoured.    £8,  Ss. 

Memoirs  of  a  Life,  chiefly  passed  in  Penn- 
aylvania* within  the  last  sixty  years;  with 
Mnarks  upon  the  general  oocunences,  du^ 
zacter,  and  spirit  of  that  eventful  period. 
7s.  6d. 

The  History  of  the  Jews,  from  the  De- 
aliuction  of  Jenisalem  to  the  Nineteenth 
Century;  by  Hannah  Adams.  SvolslSmo. 
16s. 

.  A  History  of  the  United  States  beibre  the 
Revolution,  with  some  account  of  Aborip 
shies;  by  E.  Sandford,  just  pubUshed. 
Svo.  £U  Is. 

An  Historical  Account  of  the  War  in 
West  Florida  and  Louisiana,  with  an  atlas ; 
hj  A.  L.  Latour.    Svo.  £l :  11 : 6. 

Memdrs  of  the  late  War  in)  the  Souths 
cm  Department  of  the  United  States ;  by 
H.  Lee,  Lieutenant^ColoneL  2  vols  Svo. 
£1, 12k. 


The  Life  of  Patkidc  Henry,  one  of  the 
Founders  of  the  American  Revohitiott.  18s. 

A  Statistical  View  'of  the  Commcros  of 
the  United  States,  its  Connexion  with  Agri^ 
culture  and  Manufactures,  and  an  Aooooiit 
of  the  Public  Debt,  Revenues,  and  E^en- 
ditures,  accompanied  by  tables,  &&;  by 
Tunothy  Pitkin,  Member  of  the  Uaose  of 
Representatives.    18s. 

Cundn's  Tour  tfarou^^the  Western  States. 
8s.  6d. 

The  HistoiT  of  North  CaioUna ;  by  Hugh 
Williamson,  M.D.L.L.D.  2  vols.  82b. 

Transactions '  of  the  American  PhiloBO- 
phical  Society  hdd  at  Philaddphia.  VdL  I. 
new  Series.    4to.  £2,  2s. 

Transactions  of  the  HistoricBl  and  lite- 
rary Committee  of  the  American  Philoso*. 
phical  Society,  hdd  at  Philaddphia,  for 
promotingusdulknowledgcvoLl.  Svob  18s. 

Johnson's  Account  of  an  English  settle- 
ment  in  Pennsylvania.  12mo.  4il  6d. 


iVhe  Foreign  Works,  imported  by  Treuitel  and  Wwrtx^  Soho  Square,  Londbd. 


Collection  des  Mtooires  relatifs  i  THis- 
toire  de  France.  Nouvelle  edition,  avec  des 
notices  Bur  chaque  auteur,  et  des  observa- 
tions snr  chaque  ouvrage,  par  M.  PetitoL 
VoL  I.  and  II.  Contenant,  Ville-Hsrdouin 
et  Joinville.  8va  each  volume  9s. 

The  collection  will  comprise  most  of  the 
authors  included  in  the  former  collection  in 
72  vdumes,  berides  several  others  which 
that  has  not ;  the  extent  of  the  whole  will 
bot  be  more  than  40  or  42  vols. 

Anthologie  Arabe,  on  Choix  de  Poesies 
Arabes  inSutes,  traduites  en  Francois,  avec 
le  texte  en  regud,  et  acoompagnees  d^une 
version  Latine  litt^rale ;  Par  Jean  Hiunbcrt 
(de  Geneve).  Svo.  158. 

Comte  Orloflf,  M^moures  Historiqnes,  Po- 
fitiques,  and  Litter&ires  sur  le  Royaume  de 
Naples,  avec  2  cartes  geograpbiques ;  public 
avec  dA  notes  et  additions  par  Am.  Duval, 
2  vols  8va  £l,  6s. 

Nellcrto,  M^ipdres  pour  scrvir  i  THis- 
toire  de  la  Revolutson  d^Espagne,  avec  des 
pikes  justificatives.  Tom.  3.  Svo.  8s. 

Casci  La  verite  sur  Jeanne  D*Arc,  avec 


Edairdssemens  sur  son  origine,  2  vols  Svoi 
13s. 

Vall^  La  Geometric  descriptive.  4to,  avec 
atlas,  £  1,  14«. 

Lettres  in^tes  de  Madame  Manson  pub- 
Hees  par  eUe-mSme,  contenant  sa  Cones- 
pondance  depuis  le  20  Mars  1817,  ju8q4  au 
3  F^brier  1819.    Svo.  58. 

Fabre  d'Olivet,  Notions  sur  le  sans  de 
Touie  en  g^n^ral,  et  en  particulier  sur  le 
developpement  de  ce  sens  opM  cfaez  Ro- 
dolphe  Grivd  et  diez  plusieurs  autres  en&ns 
Sourds-muets  de  naissanoe ;  2de  edition, 
augmentees  des  edairdssln^ens  n^oessaires, 
des  notes  et  des  pieces  justificatives  a  Vw^ 
pui.    8va  58. 

Fabrier,  Journal  des  Operations  du  Six- 
iime  Coips,  pendant  la  Campagne  de  France 
en  1814.    Svo.  2s.  6d. 

Ferussac,  De  la  necessity  de  fixer  et 
adopter  un  corps  de  doctrine  pour  la  Geo- 
graphie  et  la  Statisque.    Svo.  2s.  6d. 

Sdiiebe,  Traits  Theorique  et  pratique  dee 
Lettres  de  change  ct  autxes  enets  de  com- 
mccce.    Svo*  8s. 


UW.3 


RtgUttr.''''4fptixbmmti,  Prcmotiau,  4r«* 


MONTHLY  REGISTEIL 


APPOINTMENTS,  PROMOTIONS,  &c 


I.  C] 

SltSintelSlMiihanl, 

(^htorofhisMalMty'tCo 

|«Bd»vMttittiyt]ienii0 


,  •  Court  of  fixchequv  in  Scot- 
migiMrtion  of  Robert  Duodif, 


*?*•  Wmooiriile  Al«ttiiderM«canoditelMtbe«i 

.  .  . ^«*(-_  ■ ■*-*    "      '   *" — '  — 


^^wSiam  Rae  of  St  CatharbMi,  Bart,  htfbeen 
minted  lAird  Advoostefor  Sootlaad,  in  Uie  room 
rtte  HoQoureble  Alexander  Maoonochle,^ 
'  daLonlof  Scariooi  and  one  of  the  Loida 
B  of  Justiciary. 


IT.  HILITAllT* 
BMvet  Haj.R.  W.  H.  H.  Vvie,  2  Life  Ode.  tobtf 
^^      KeuL-CoLlntheAnAy   Wth  May  1819 

6  Dr.     R.  ManwU  to  be  Comet  by  ptntdi.  vice 

Lambert,  ret.  ^       ^    rj  Mardi 

14  GenL  Cadet  E.  S*  Gooch  to  be  Comet  by 

purch.  vice  Speke,  fet.  ^  «7  May 

tt  Capt  B.  J.  Smith  to  be  Utj-  by  purdi. 

rtee  Lawrence,  ret  ^         do. 

Lieut  J.  Endert^  to  be  Ckpt  by  purch. 

Tice  Smith  <io> 

Comet  Alfred  Davia  to  be  Lieut,  by  purdi. 

▼ice  Enderby  oo, 

W.  H.  WiUiamaontobeCoittctbyparch. 

vioeDavii  do. 

7  r.      Lieut.  R.  Muter  to  beCapt.  by  purdu  tlee 

Metor.  ret  do* 

Ensign  C.  Rowley,  Ikom  68  F«  to  be  Lieut 

by  purdi.  vice  Muter  ,.    ^  J*** 

9  Ensisn  C.  B.  Brisbane  to  be  Lieut  vice 

Huttdead  SOdo. 

T.  Sendee  to  be  Ensign,  Tioe  Brisbane  do. 

17         Lieut'Oen.  J.  Champagne,  from  41  F«  to 

be  Col.  Tioe  Oen.  CF.  Garth,  dead  14  June 

99         Lieut  J.  V.  Evans  to  be  Capt.  by  purch. 

▼iee  Colder,  ret  W  May 

83  Capt  J.  Burton,  ftom  h.  p.  31  F.  to  be 

Capt  vice  Bennett.  69  F.  do. 

41  M.  den*  Hon.  Sir  E.  Stop^ord,  K.C.B.  fm. 

R.  A.  C.  to  be  Colonel,  vice  Lieut-Gen* 

Champagne,  17  F.  14  June 

69         Captain  W.  Bennett,  fiom  33  F.  to  be 

Capt  vice  Freeman,  h.  p.  31  F.  20  May 

7S  Lieut  P.  Sutherland  to  be  Capt  vice  Ge- 

•"n,  dead  do. 

gn  H.  RosetobeUeut  vice  Suther- 

_Ji  25  do. 

T.  W.  Nicholls  tobe  Ennign.  vice  Rose  do. 

Lieut  H.  Jervis  to  be  Adf^vice  Coventry, 

res.  Adj.  ohly  do. 

79         Capt  James  Campbell  (2d)  to  be  M^  by 

purdi.  vice  Cameron,  ret  3  June 

Lieut  J.  Fnser  to  be  Capt  by  purch.  vice 

Campbell  do. 

Ensign  Duncan  M'DougaU  to  be  Uettt  by 

purdu  vice  Fraser  do> 

H.  F.  Maule  to  be  Ensign  by  purch.  vice 

M*Dougal,  prom.  .      do. 

9         Lieut  W.  Pearoe  to  be  Capt  vke  Cxolier, 

deed  27  May 

Ensign  W.  H.  Dougan  to  be  Lieut  vice 

~  do. 


A*  Cor.  Lieut  A.  B.  Aimstfoiw  to  be  Adl,  vie* 
AdamsQO,  les.  Ad),  only  iMereh 

Royai  ArtUkry, 

Capt  J.  Bxiaeoe,  ftomlu  p.  tobe  Capt 

8  May  1819 
lit  Lieut  G.  Coles  to  be  2d  Capt  do. 
— J.  A.  Wiiaott,  fton  h.  p.  tobe  1st 

Lieut  dou 

2dLieutD.ThomdyketobelstLt  do. 
■    ■" '    '  S.  A*  Severnea  fttm  h.  p.  to  be 

2dLieut  do. 


Ensign  1 
lan^ 


GofHidMi* 

Lt<:oL  G.  J.  Reevea,  h.  p.  27  F.  to  be  LL 
Gov.  of  Plaosntia,  vice  Gen.  O.  Garth, 
•dead  14  June  1819 

Lieut  A.  Lane«  h.  p.  98  F.  to  be  Town- 
Major  of  Prinoe  Edward's  Idaad,  vfee 
M'Donnell,  dead  1  Jan. 

MeHeal  DefortmmL 

Hoep.  AisiA.  B.  Conway,  from  h.  p.  to  bo 
Hosp.  Assist  vice  Nelson*  dead  20  May 

Ex(hange$, 

Ctot  HeatheoCe,  from  10  F.  with  Capt  Mnodow 

all.  Staff  in  looiaa  Islanda 
—  Banllier.  from  33  F.  with  Capt  F.  Bamd* 

Ueri  4  h.  p.  101  F. 
Grant,  from  18  Dr.  ree.  difC  with  Capt  Ver« 

noo,  h.  p.  S3  F. 
■■■■    ■  Crosse,  from  8  F.  with  Capt  Flaaer,  h.  p« 

78  F. 

AxaoM,  from  19  Hu  rae.di£  with  Bnv* 

Msd.  Stewart,  h.  p.  R.  B. 
■■         Hutchinson,  from  1  F.  Gde*  lee.  ^DIK  witit 

Capt  Butler,  h.  p. 
1  M*Danald,  from  42  F.  leb  dIC  with  Capt. 

Middleton,  h.  p. 
Lieut  Ross,  from  1  Dr.  with  Lieut  GiecBt  h.  p^ 

Staff.  C.  of  CavaL 
Wigley,  from  63  F.  ree.  dift  with  Lie«U  , 

— -1'  Stiurt,  from  88  F.  ree.  diff.  with  Lt  Hoik 

C.  Napier,  h.  p.  73  F. 
^-^^iuaa,  ffom  47  F.  ree.  diff:  with  Lt  Stew. 

art,  h.  p.  92  F. 
Lelham,  from  64  F.  lee.  diff.  wilh  LteOC 

— ^  tWmtf,  ftom  64  F.  ree.  diff.  wHh  Lt  JuU^ 

h.  p.  50  F. 
-w.— M'Phea,  turn  79  F.  with  Uent  Crawford, 

Comet  St  John,  from  12  Dr.  with  Comet  Morris, 

13  Dr. 
.-— -  Smith,  from  8  Dr.  leo.  diff:  frith  Comet 

Gulston,  h.  p.  11  Dr.  _     .^  ^ 

2d  Lieut  Braoe,  tnm  R.  B.  ree.  dllE  with  Comet 

Falconer,  h.  pw 
~    '   I  Williams,  Item  3  F.  recAff.  with  EntigD 


A.  R.  €•  NorooU  to  be  Ensign,  Tiee  Dou- 
jaa  dok 


J.  Cameron,  JUn.  h.  p.  92  F.  . 

.1         M'Lachbn,  from  57  F.  ree.  diff.  with  Ens. 

Ferrier,h.p.56F. 
.^—  Anderson,  fhmi  57  F.rec. diff  with  Ensign 

Bahibrigge,  h.  p.  2  G.  Bn. 
m Hunt,  fhmill  F.  ice.  dUK  with  Xns.  Tttck* 

ett,h.p.87F. 


Regisier.'^AffpQir^jmmiM,  Prolmiimt,  4pe. 


Qua.  UmL  Boehan,  from  f6  F.  with  Qua.  Mast. 

M'Oicgor,  h.  p. 
Aaiift.  Surg.  Murray,  from  60  F.  with  Aiiist.  Suig. 

5lOiP90Qa  Ytu  IK 

StafrSiug.  lUwUng,  with  Staff  Suig.  Thompion, 
h.  p* 

neiign&ikmt  ani  RdineviKHi^ 

Lieut.  CoL  D.  Cameron  79  F. 

Mijcnr  Lawfcnot  92  Dr. 

Capt.  Major  7  F. 

Co&  »F. 

Jooei,  adi.  Aagittm  Milit. 

Lieut  Stoddud  Staflbrd  MiUL 

Comet  Lambert  6  Or. 

Spelw  11  Dr. 

Paym.  Caylay  So.  Uaeofai  Milit, 

AppoMmcnt  CcateeOed. 
Sd  Lieut  R.  Baieet  1  Cey.  Regt 

CaAiered. 
nqmcf.  Alexander  Big^  85  F. 

Deaiht* 
Geaeral  George  Oacfli,  17  F.  Lt-Oov.  of  Placentia 
Lieut-Oen.  Barton,  l^f  of  S  Life  Gds. 
I  Sir  James  Campbell,  Bt  from  61  F. 

6  June  1819 
MUitfe 


Coloaal  Walshun,         _   .  _    _ 
Ueut-Col.  Rodewold,  h.  p.  2  Huss.  K.  G.  L. 

10  April 
Maj.  WHmcirliiig.  h.  p.  f  L.  Pr.  K.G.L.  15  April 
Caul.  Hut^y,  yi^  v\  24  Marefa 

— Stnn^ ,  .5J  i\  25  Deo.  1818 

I ElcTiholmy,  7^'^  F,  1  Nov. 

..-^-^  M*lJiine^  HP  F.  20  Oct 

w^ Cmkvf ,  1^  F. 

Srnktb^  f  Ci;y.  Res.  U  Nov. 

— — *  K^wlun^H  11  ^ym.  south  Devon.  MU. 

CoiinelJan,  aill.  Westmcatk  Mfl<  ' 

Uftjt  Wilum.  M  Dr, 

—  Hart,  ^  V\ 

N'ei*,  JO  ¥. 

Winrow,  30  F. 

—  MacpherMm.  53  F. 

PeUoan,  h.  p.  Wattev.  R. 

S  Lt  4  Eos.  Laidner,  SOt. 

-^— Magenis.  60  F. 

Trydell,  73  F* 


1  Mar  1819 
6< 


2  Lt  &  Ens.  Hunt,  A.  Cor.  (klOad  by  the 


lFebbin9 

Newnan,  1  Cey.  Rw.       28  Oet  18U 

— .—  Henderson,  1  Cey.  Reg.  S  Den. 

Midkal  DeparHuU< 

Dr  Quin,  Flivilo.  Gap*  in  Ivriand  Nor* 

DrairvtT.Phy4e.6iB.liilxciaiid  12  Mas.  1819 

Gihnour,  Hosp.  Assist  April 

Nelson.  Hosp.  Assist  9  Aqc.  1818 

Mulquiny,  Hosp.  Assist  20  OeU 

AddUiont  and  AtteraHtms  wkik  PrkUi^g. 

1  L.  G.  Lt  Wm.  S.  Smith,  from  10  Dr.  to  be  Cari 
VA  Sub-Lt*  ▼.  Burdett,  exe.  7  June  1819 

5  D.  a  Gotoet  C.  H.  Stton.  from  18  Dr.  to  bo 

Comet,  vice  Battier,  eo(&  17  do. 

6  Dr.     Lieut  A.  Hassard  to  be  Capt  by  purdk 

vice  Browne,  ret  dOL 

Comet  E.  Armstrong  to  be  Lieut  by  pur. 

vioeHaMaid  do. 

Comet  A  AdI.  T*  Boyd  to  havo  rank  of 

Ueut  ISdob 

18         WdterSeotttobeCon^  bypnidk  iriiB 

Sir  C.  Style,  ret  UkUf: 

Comet  W.  Batder,  from  <  D,  GLteht  gpb 

n^  vice  Seton.  exc  i^ 

Capt.  W.  Mi^or,  from  2  W.  I. »  m  kt 

CM9t  vtoe  ArmstnM^,  ene.  4ph 

Comet  A.  Bailey  tobe  Ueut  by  pnaE 

viae  Downes,  T«t  d|k 


19 


31 F. 


43 
54 


April     79 


Lieut  A.  Beamish  to  be  Capt  by  pBih. 

vioe  Doowta,  ret  ^dto^ 

EodgnW.  Smy&  tobe  Uant  bypMi^ 

VMS  Beamish  da, 

F.  Ward  to  bt  Ensign  by  |inrth.vtoBmitfc 

|.W.Haverfldd.frt«ih.p.  tobeMnl. 
ce  Napier,  exe.  17  dow 

ut  Col. i.  DvdelL  from h.  p.  98  F.to 
!  Ueut  CoL  vkeSarli^  W^f^gFavo^ 
jc.  dow 

Capt  A.  F.  Maeinto*,  from  h.  p.  00  F.  IP 
be  Cant,  vice  Langley,  ex.  rec  dift    do. 


I.R.Capt  W.  Armstrong,  from  i9  Dr. 
Qmt.  vice  Mator,  tecfi. 
UeuL  H.  J.  Rlckctt^  tobe  AiBnt  Ti< 


11  Nov.  1818     Cape  C.  Ueut  C.  H.  Somerset  from  fl  Dr.  to  b^ 
23  do.  _     Capt.  by  purdu  vioe  Hardlnf^  ret.     do^ 

do. 
27  Mar.  1819 
8  Nov.  1818 


tobp 


Rlckctti  tobe  AiBntTioe  An- 
derson, res.  Ad^t  ofrfy.  15  Mas. 


XIL  VAYAL. 

PromoHoHS, 


Names. 


Nanm. 


WmPophaip 


John  Harvey 
Richard  Jolm  Head 

Ridiard  Saumares 

Richard  Brotlierk 


Lieuteiumis, 
Geo.  A.  SafaithiU 
J.  T.  Keiaall 
John  Geddcs 
J.  B.  L.  Hay 
H.  W.  Harvey 
Albert  Croicer     . 
W.  Thonoas  BcUairs 


Charles  Waloot 
Samuel  Thornton 
James  Maish 


Geoige 


Saovson. 
Birdo 


Ajppoimimfnit. 

Names. 

ShW 

Names. 

awps,    - 

CofMns, 

w^wjjunj. 

Bulwark"*^ 

Richard  Ra^g^ 

Albion 

CMxoriium 

Beaver 

Charles  Waioot 

Cbodanee 

j:  W.  Montagu 

Brisk 

J.  0.  Wigley 

Creolt 

Sir  CharlcA  Burrard 

HlSf*^^ 

E.  A.  Fmnkland 
John  Cumwall 

DiUo 
Ditto 

HflwyForivea 

Lame 

FtandsHart 

F.Morasby 

Mcnai 

Charles  C.  Dent 

^^ 

Cfmrlmtiihm 

Nimrod 

D.  J.  Didwm 
T.  S.  ShucUnngh 

Charles  Adams 

Albion 

B.  Aplin 

Hind 

icy^^-^fSLn. 

Ditto 
Ditto 

John  Adama 

&" 

SSyofSSwgh 

Ditto 
Alert 

irafiSitt 

H.  P.  Lav 

Jal&ii»M4gfMid 

S^          1 

W2S8" 

fiSST* 

1«L«.3 


Jlfifuftfi>i  AfjpobtiiiUHiif  PimnufiioliBf  ^c« 


mr 


OMilgto  A.  flktattdn 
Sdw.  ^mmiaa 
Jknnei  Hendenon 
ThoiBM  D.  Ste«ri«t 

Hon.  EdiTMdCoft 

fioDcnntKan 
W.  J.  H.  Johns 


safe. 


ymMoB 


CP.MadnU 
"~  ^.  Sunfey 


-W.R! 


AkkMder  K«lliltdy 

Alexuider  M'Lebd 
J  JicHiai  MariiUi* 
.J.J.GMckb«U 
J2[Dl9dHiCoo 


Sev«ra 

lar 

▼flBomar 

SwaHow  (Ttev.  Cut) 
Hound,  ditto 
T^un*,  ditto 
Tiger,  ditto 
MrSnoiid.  ditto 
WdllBCtoo,  ditto 
DOveTiitto 


ebb 
JMhn  CMon 

R.I1aii» 

iJMlsntenirioi 
JtMii' no^mliiii 
MMMi«0oMon 
I>o^idDaviea 
lUdlard  SUntier 


WmWJ 


Cxcote 


wmr 


FUmoirth 
Hasty 

HeioD 

Hind 

Mindoitfli 

MenM 
Morgiana 


nSSt^^ 


tSZtto 
Jamaiok-Yard 


WaftWndta. 
James  Oibora 
Jaiuei  Lepper 
JbhADa^nT 
Wm  Andeisos 
James  Camithera 


Gordaa 
rm  G.  Borland 
ThniAas  ThotttMOft 
John  Riddel 
Alexander  Andenon 
Jamcalxn^ 
Hobert  MantmU 
Hamilton  Stewart 
c.  D.  Reane 
John  M'Arthttr 
Gooi*«Wllam 
•*  H.  MM 

David  1 
J^R.  RSeea 

ThofloaaBeU 


Winiam  Thomaa 
HemfWeUs 
Wn  Webb 
JohttBeal 
Wm  Thorn 
Jos.Mafoo^ 
James  BeninM 
Richard  Slioll 
C  Hunter 
T.G.M*  Murray 
CAeolelNA 
IMwit  Wbitehod 
Jamas  N.  Ptgott 
James  E.  Snrndgt 
Jtihn  Taylor 
P.  T.  KiffcHofllv 
EdwaidBdoe 


O«ole 
HIbd 

/To  the  didW^ 
\  mPtttffMdti^ 

AIUop 

Bulwfafc 

Craals 

Falmo 

Hasty 

Hind 


Ijume 

Maittur 

Maud 


OvdiA-atiHymonlii. 
Sewm 


Bulwark 
Egeria 


Hind 


Nimrod 
Pcneua 


Bnbwk 


indaotCptltt 


MttomMeout  ApptiMtttUHtSm 

JWn  IMy,  TIatil  CMfeer  at  Ldtli. 
WUiMn  AlTsl%  J«nt  Of  Malta  Heqiltirl. 


COM^IERCIAL  R£PORT.-*-Jii/;y  X%,  161». 


jTtf^.  TM  |Mo»of  SiKtt  eoDttmied  to  4edine,  and  the  deBMdid  M  be  filbltecl,  tO! 
lowudatfaetlMeoniiriiramb.  MxmkpoMttiAxaKlkigilsea^ 
advanced  eontidenbly.  Inferior  qnalitiei,  however,  are  affain  become  dull,  but  the  finer 
meltties  maintain  tlfittr  tiMt  Tlie  graoflBi  have  m  gonena  been  pmylaming  very  fitdjr. 
Their  stocki  weie  greatly  reduced ;  and  the  certainty  that  the  market  was  at  the  kiweiC 
d>b,  bMa^t  thera  forward  to-pitfehase  freehr*  Upon  the  whole,  the  demand  for  Sugar 
■ny  be  Hated  tg  brcomidendyie,  and  ihrpia«  gietily  better,  notwidaumdtng  Ae  d^ 
imvalrftomtheCelmiics.  Bariyin  the  season  the  weather  dianged  ftr  the  better  in  die 
illamb^  md,  tathe  date  of  the  lataet  aeoonnti,  oontinufeg  fine,  tlie  erope  would  be  finished 
in  puipertime  and  in  good  order.  The  wfaoir  suppUee  for  the  year  wiH  thus  be  brought 
to  nmijcet  as  early  as  MSslbla  It  PVwdgkf  and  Bast  India  Suoart  tfae^emand  is  fimiied* 
ilfo&naerrenndnstea^— rf— 0{^  "the  market  far  Air  artide  contintKs  suibjecl  to  great 
fluctoatkma.  fiomelreeksagirtfae  demand^- became  extendve,  and  the  prioM  adtanoed 
neany  IvSi  par  cwl«  Agem  the  prices  declined  to  nearly  their  ionner  standnrd,  and  w 
1  has  beeome  more  ektenah«,  and  the  pric 


late  ttnr  demand  1 


\  pricet  are  again  on  ' 


The^oAe  maAet  may  be  Mated  as  cxtreikidy  uflcertMn  and  fluctuating.  There  appears 
no  oertara  data  to  ericulate  ciAer  it»  advance  or  dedine.  These  vary  aeeerding  to  the  ae- 
ODimts  from  the  Continent  Thrmarket,  on  the  whole,  however,  nunr  be  stated  to  hava 
improved  since  oar  last— •— O9M011.  After  an  unusual  depression,  and  a  long  period  «€ 
l^flmn  and  daspondenee,  therris  some  appearance  of  a  revival  in  the  Cotton  maifcct    Th* 


JUgider^-'^OomimertidJUpart 


ZMj 


IhuofktebenmonooiiridBndileyttiillheprieeiaresihadcliigfaer.   Bntat^ex- 

trnttn  if  the  impoitatioDi,  and  to  great  ii  the  itock  on  hand,  that  no  material  bsxan/f^-' 
ment  ean  be  expected  m  tfauartide,  paitieolaily  in  the  pic^ 

ofthemannfafftiring  intenala.  The  qnantitjr  alio  expepted  from  the  United  States,  and 
other  placet,  it  very  great  The  Cotton  market,  therefore,  mutt  remain  neariy  ttationanr, 
or  hot  alowlj  improre—i— Com.  In  oontequence  of  the  verr  changeable  and  nnotuaajr 
cold  weather  dimng  the  mon&  of  June,  the  price  of  every  kind  of  Grain  hat  advanced.  A 
§fm  dayt  of  warn  weather,  eaily  thit  month,  threw  a  damp  on  the  market,  which  the 
dhangMle  weather  may  apdn  remove.  The  cropt,  however,  in  general  k>ok  wdl ;  and 
though  later  than  latt  year,  ttfll  there  appears  no  terioot  ground  snr  apprdeosim,  that 
there  will  be  any  thing  paiticolarly  un£ivourabIe  in  the  approadiing  harveiL    The  porta 

are  now  Aut  a^onit  Foreign  Grain. Ann.  The  Rum  market  Ims  become  vef]r  ^yjT- 

The  sale  of  Gaieva  is  alto  very  duIL  The  acoonntt  from  France,  at  to  the  approaching  via* 
tage,  it  nnfitvoorable,  and  the  oooteqoences  are  expected  to  be  felt  in  the  BroHdg  market* 
though  the  quantity  on  hand  at  present  it  very  considerBble.  In  any  other  artide  of  oooi* 
meroe  utualhr  enumerated  bv  ut,  there  it  no  alteration  tufficient  to  merit  notice. 

In  thit  pnbiieation  we  had  hoped  to  have  been  able  to  have  siven  an  account  of  the  ie« 
vival  of  trade,  and  more  cheerftd  prospectt  for  the  commercial  mterettt  of  the  country.  Wo 
axe  diMppointed.  The  ttagnation  of  all  kinds  of  butineti  continuet,  and  it  extreme,  per- 
hapt  unpreoedented.  Numerous  and  tevete  £uluret  cover  the  face  of  the  manufiKturing. 
ditmcU  with  dittrett  and  dismay,  while  the  dreadful  depredation  of  all  manufiictuiing 
propertvhattweptaway  from  thoutandt  the  labour  and  the  profitt  of  yeark  Thit  dqam- 
daoon  m  value  amountt  in  many  instances  to  mors  than  SO  per  cent.  To  attempt  to  ar« 
lett  the  progreit  of  thit  consuming  evil  serves  only  to  anravate  it  Every  market  it  gut- 
ted, and  con^enoe  is  gone  at  home— money  scarce,  aiM  only  to  be  proaued  on  the  best 
securities.  Themostj^oomvaccountsaredafly  received  from  foreup  markets.  The  losa 
on  Cotton,  Grain,  and  Wool,  and  the  very  grMt  depradatum  on  aU  manufactured  goods, 
ifaoeuratdy  known,  and  added  together,  would  form  a  sum  scarcdy  credible.  Ped^sit 
is  not  overnting  the  total  loss  on  every  kind  of  trade,  on  all  exports  and  imports  dnoe  last 
year,  at  fifteen  millions.  Things,  however,  cannot  remain  much  longer  in  their  present 
state.  Better  days,  and  more  cheerfbl  promets,  are  at  hand.  The  trade  of  this  oonntiy 
win  resume  its  usual  vioour,  and  be  carriea  on  with  greater  ttabiHty  and  tecoiity.  The 
public  fundt  maintain  £eur  value.  The  revenues  of  the  country  increase  rather  Aan  de- 
crease. The  demand  from  foreign  markets  is  within  these  few  davs  beginning  to  revive,' 
and  Biles  of  dlflbrent  artides  can  now  be  efi^oted.  Any  hasty  revival  oftxade,  however,  is* 
searodv  to  be  expected,  and  hardly  to  be  wished  for ;  as  when  die  latter  becomes  the  case» 
it  is  sttdom  upon  a  permanent  foundation.  The  defeat  of  the  maranding  eiqieditktt  ^ 
Sir  Gr^gor  McGregor,  has  averted  great  oommerdal  distress  from  this  ooontiT.  Possctsiofi 
of  Poito  Bello  and  cWue  would  have  cut  off  the  whole  trade  of  Jamaica,  (almost  the  only 
trade  now  left  us,)  with  all  the  Spanish  poawsslnns  on  the  shores  of  the  Padfie  Ocean. 
Across  the  isthmus  of  Darien  it  is  all  carried,  and  there  the  supplies  fimn  Jamaica  go  to 
Peru  and  Chili  on  the  south,  and  the  town  and  western  territories  of  Mexico  on  the  nm. 
Of  late  years  credit  has  been  extended  in  this  trad&  The  -Spanish  merdiant  takes  vmaj 
one  cargo  on  credit,  and  pays  for  what  he  formerly  goL  Thus,  therefore,  it  may  be  sald« 
thoe  wasa  cazgo  in  Peru,  &c.--one  on  the  road  thereto,  and  one  on  the  passage  from  this 
country,  or  in  Jamaica.  AH  were  placed  in  jeopardy  by  MKyregor^s  qierations.  Tlio 
ilrrt  and  second  mi^t  have  been  wholly  lost,  and  the  last  rendered  almost  usdess.  Tlio 
extent  of  this  trade  is  about  two  millions  annually.  The  loss  of  sudi  sum,  in  the  present 
embarrassed  state  of  commercial  affiurs,  would  liave  been  severe  indeed.  M'Gr^gor's  dii*^ 
comfiture  has  taken  away  the  danger,  and  relieved  the  merdiant,  manufactoier,  and  U* 
bourer,  from  an  additional  and  severe  load  of  embarrawment,  loss,  and  disOfess. 


Weddy  Price  of  StoA$^  from  Ulo^OihJme  1919. 
Sd.  9th*  16tfa.  23d. 


90th. 


Bank  stock, 

5  percent  reduced,  ...».^ 

3  per  cenL  consols,*,.,*..*. 

4  per  cent,  eonsols, ., 

6  per  cent  navyann 

Imperial  3  per  cent  ann. 
Inma  stock,  *.« 

>bondt,«« 


Exchequer  bills,  2d.  p.d.«. 
Coosols  for  ace.  *,.*,*.,.. 
American  3  per  cent*.^ 
■■  new  loan,  6  p.  c 

r npdi  o  per  cents.  *■.*»< 


217  218 
65 

82| 
994  1001 


210 

3  7dit. 
2dis.  par 


226    223 

70      68 

884^7 


2     4dit. 
6     Ipr. 

704    681 


864      4 


2  4  die. 
1  dit.par 
68i    692 


217  2164 
67|        t 


68    75 


181»,3 


M^gki^,f'''4>mmMreklJUp$H. 


4P0 


Rambaxgh,  85 : 8 ;  2|  U.  F^ankibrt,  147  Bx.  Paris,  95 1 90  s  8  IT.  Bmadauiz,  85 :  90. 
Madrid,  37  effbcL  Cadix,  37  effect.  Gibnltar,38.  Le^om,  40}.  'Ceiioa,4&  Malta, 
50.    Nadii,40L    Paknno,  USper os»    Oporlo,  54b    lKipJaiiciR>^.61.     Duhlii^  154i 

Pfiea  of  Goli  mid  SUveff  per  OM»mJPttttag^  fpil^  FonianiBoid. 

iiibaii,£OtOiOL  Newdoobkoiia»  XOiOia  New  didlan,  5a. Oi^  SOm^ tan. 
5t.8d. 


B.  P>  Dry  Btuwa*  •  cvrt 

Mid.  0eod,  MUl  fine  mid. 

Fine  and  Tery  flne,    J   . 
Reflned  Doab.  LotvH^    . 

PowdBT  dittOf       < 

SiBgisdittiH       •       .    . 

Snudl  Lunipi 

Laqce  dittOf       •       •* 

Cfuiaed  Liunpft    . 
MOLASSES,  BflBdi,    ewt 
COFFBB,  Jamalcn  .    ewt. 

Old*  food*  aqd  flM  otd. 

Mid.  Mod,  and  fin*  mid. 
Dnteh*  Triage  mdTery  oid. 

Old.  goodf  and  flpe  Old. 

Mid.  nod,  and  fine  mid. 


PRICBS  €URRBNT.-.JIf<^  n^Londm,  JiOy  8, 18ia 


lb. 


PuS^mTSinBood) 
SPIRITS, 

Jam.  Bmov  16  O*  P. 

Brandy,       •       • 

Geaam*      .  - 

Aoua,  ... 
WINS, 


Oiget,'  lit  Gvimthay  Ubd. 

pioitaaal  Rad,  pi|>a» 

SnaiShWlilfie^         butt. 
iSrift,  piiie. 


LOGWOOD,  Jam.    .   toik 


Campeaeh] 
FUSTlC,  J« 


Caba» 
INDIGO,  Canaoas  fine,  lb. 
TIMBER.  Amer.  Ftna,  fooL 

Ditto  oak,  - 

Ctariattaownd  (dut  paid) 


Hoodime  Mabqauy 
6tDamimo,dl^     . 

TAR,  Ameri2aa« 


bcL 


PfTCHfFon^,   •     ewt 

TALLO^  Ruil  Yd.  I^kad. 

HoDie  MaltaiL  * '  • 
HEMP,  RlgaRhtaia^     ton. 


FLAX, 

Riga  TUaa.^  DtttJ.  Rak. 
Duteh^      •      •      . 
Iriab,      •      •       • 

MATS^AiduBigely  .  100. 
BRISTLES, 

PeCanburgh  FbitB,  awt 
ASHES,  Peten.  Pearl, 

Montreal  ditto, 

OIL,Wh*r*'.    '. 
Cod,       .       . 


Pemambnoo, 


Vol.  V. 


ss 


500 


.  ii<fil/4r>i^<ib»fftfmal  iiq^. 


CJiOy 


Adams,  O.  Oiouoester,  Jeweller 

Aimdeil,  W.  Plaistow,  Inker 

Mm,  J.  awl  T.  la^iiiniwi^  VS^sfmr*  *K»ir 

BaMe^'S,  Sandwich,  brewer 

Bowker,  T.  D.  WanDawartli>hause,  Yorkshire, 

merchant 
Bulmer,  T.  andR.  South  ShiekU,  rope-^/nanu&c* 

turers  ' 

Brown,  W.  L.  and  T.  Hunter«  Wood-«treet,  ware- 


Buckley,  J.  Monley*  Lanctthire^  clothier 
•  Bealet,  R.  Cockey-moor,  Lancashire,  cotton  ma< 
nufacturer 

Bonsor,  J.  Wheder-stxeet,  Spitalflelds,  ooal-mer- 
diant 

Brown,  T.  Newport,  Shropshire,  grpcer 

BrockliSB,  J.  Oxibrd,  ocmmlealer 

Broomhead,  Sheffldd,  merchant 

Buhner,  J.  and  J.  South  Shields,  ^ip-builders 

Bi^ns,  J.  and  J.  Looe.  Cornwall,  merchants 

Browning,  J.  Manchest^  calenderef. 

B<nid,  F.  Armitage,  Stallbrdahire,  m^tster 

Bond,  J.  Uclfldd,  maltiter 

Burch,  N.  and  W.  Smith,  BirMei  ^m  Bmlbtd. 
LadcaslUrck  calico-printers  ' 

Bell,  J.  R.  C^d  Broad-street,  ship-tooker 

Brooker,  W«  Eaton-street,  Blacklriars-rotd,  Urn- 
ter-aaercfaant 

Baldwio,  W.  H.  lirtnool,  merchant 

Bi«di,  J.  Aston,  near  Hnningham,  maltster 

BudML  J.  IM^tftinl,  Kent,  paper- maker 

Brade,  W.  P|e«t09.  Lancaster,  liquor-merchant 

BrVant,  H.  Norwich,  leathepoutter 

CMtfmviji  •!•  HulL  oirrier 

Coopeiy  ¥L  94wem,  Yorkshire,  oommoo-biewer 

Case,  O.  Wimple,  Devonshira»  hop-merdumt 

CritdileY,  J.  Liverpool,  merchant 

CokhriH,  T.  Sw  Norwich,  eooch-master 

Cli|yt0D»  J.  Stoel^port,  opttofi-spiii|ier 

Chafman,  Wo  Liwrpool,  laceman 

Coleman,  W.  Gosport,  taaker 

Comer,  J.  and  R.  East  India  (Suuabeca,  merchants 

Chtoioexs,  S.  Bordesley,  near  Birmingham,  sword- 
cutler 

Chfieott;  T.  Bristol,  broker 

Duke,  IL  Gateshead,  merchant 

Dcikio.  F.  and  J.  Oughton,  Deretend-mills.  War* 
Wickwire,  wire-drawen 

Daly,  J.  Woolwich,  innkeeper 

Daunofy,  T.  Cateaton-ftrefet,  wtrebousemAn 

EddisoD,  T.  Romford,  Unin-dxapeir 

FrcimaK.  RsveDgUH,  Cumberland,  silvenmith 
nnGfa,9.  CDopei%-raw,x:rutchedrriats,  Ivbe  and 

sniritfincfx^aBt; 
FaiM^we,  H.  R.  AddlMtreet,  trimming-maker 
rtf(W>  Wrt&ng:araet,  Maachetter,  irtftehouA' 
'  niaif 

IS,  J.  Bridgwater,  maltster 
'    \  S,  CocniaQ.  mapsellcr 
^     ,  P.  Church-street,  Soho-sguare,  silver- 
simth 

Oatnet,  11^  Nnuiwldi,  CBeflhJio,  tfeKiQii^cr 
GttiiUCt  T.  IrlincJd^y,  LeUistcr.  ho»]£r 
UufiX,  tl'  K.  V^^njAWtlt,  wlnL'-nim!hatrt 

ilij^jjm,  Jh.  Dylt^itret^t;,.  Adt^tthi,  irictiullcr 
UftfL  W.  \ViT}di|3L11-«U«^,  «rlioL*lciei 
UhSi,  H*  IsUogtiDi-nnad,  dejUi.t  in  pirturcs 
HMfey,  T.  Blnnln^hnru,  mercJi-mt 
He^^nnHtATTi,  J.  A^hti^n  mndur-LlDCf  rop«r 
HDliiia,  A*  and  H*  Whiu,   OK-iteTflelElt  ana  X. 

TtfidiilJii  ClicsLcr'L>^ticet»  tiat-iiukct 
llayton,  Jr  0.  Hull,  rjirfn+utnt 

Morton ,  W .  &  H  Dchtlate,  iji,  ooLl^tv  nuuiulsuitiircf    , 
Hayt«rj  J»  Brtautl,  watdhLittuKt^r 

Iiod,  W,  1lifr4[djlih,  Wurt-cftcrsnircj  draper 
UtUiA,  J-  RrNt^POil  m  Mrrftuld,  V  orkiliint.  ri>erf  hmt, 

blnot-niEitiof  "^     *       ' 

Jora^D,  J,  S.  Birniiue^in,  Jc&lcr  . 

Jnnti.  J.  Uupertliopk-ttt^'^VUiloc       "    '       *     . 
Jchnilun,  lU  KTccTTi,-iii'n.'oyjt,  CcrtlilUB,  Dlesijiailt' 


J^dtsop.  T«  a»<^  W*  Liverpool,  m^refaa^Cs 
Ksig,  Bi  liTer^ool,  maateg4nai|iir 
Kay,  T.  Bath,  dealer 

Kerr,  W.  Sh^bc^e-lane,  winemerdiiBt 
Knight,  A.  WUsoiMtreet,  Moorfiekis,  calcn  .  .^ 
Lankester,  R.  Blackman-streeC,  Borough.  ImeD- 

drapi^r 
Lamb^  J.  Great  Jamc^-atreet,  tiadfbrd-row,  draper 
Lund,  J.  and  J.  Walib*  Blackbuni,  ootton^nanis- 

turers 
Laughton,  J.  Liverpool,  eartlicfiwai»4ealer 
Lang.  H.  G.  and  W.  Ackerii«tOB,  Lneashlre,  cafi- 

ecvprinters 
Leigh,  P.  Wheelock,  Cheshire,  currier 
Longworth,  D.  Little  Leaver,  Lancaster,  bkaaher 
Leveridge,  S.  Nigl&tinfale-laBe,  Clapham-eaaunoa, 

merchant 
Lord,  E.  Burnley,  c 
MosB,W.Ta41ey,  Hamp 
Moates,  9l  W.  Bkminghi 
MiUward,  J.  Riddish,  Woroe^tarridre,  n 
^larshaU,-W.  South^tt?^  S|dla]MdB, 

monger 
MaxriiaU,  W.  Hb  Spalding-meor,  Yorksliiitt,  miOer 
Millichsmp,  F.  Altoo,  WBirwieksMre,  maltatar 
March,  4.  Joapwell,  Somenotihiva^  tanner 
Musgrave,  J.  Ne#  Laiths,  Yorkshire,  dpthrHam- 

fkcturer  ' 
Morgan,  W.  Bristol,  wool-broker 
Mae^nkld,  %.  »d  ^  Wai^s»  LtterpooV  mm- 

diants 
Martin,  BrMiddleant-^bre^  Whiteehapel,  victoai- 

ler         -       '      .  

Matthews,  J.  Penn,  Somerset,  shoemaker 
Marshall,  &,  Bitslol.oom-Ausite 
Newell,  J.^eObridge,  Haaapsblra,  timber-nMrclHial 
Nathan,  Si  Cbmlo»«treel,^uttlier 
Ord,  R.  Deptfoid,  butdier 
Outram,  J.  aQd,  W.  Welsh^  LtvcnnoL  brewers 
Parker,  J.  Norwich,  bombaiine-mamiifarturer 
Pritchard,  J.  p.  Tipton.  Staltbsdihire,  Hnstt^Ai 
Patteno*,  G.  Fere^treet,  com-dealcr 
Peafloek,  A  Bm»«u1,  Finehley»  vfetnaUer 
PallettriL  Bosvkerbank.  Lancashire,  mHw>fgfntar 
Pelglase,  J*  Bristol,  provision-merohant 
PeiAy,  M.  Shepton  Mallet,  conh-fiHtor 
Fsarey,  M.  Lime-stleetaquare,  manlHnt 
PMke,  M.  4luulworth,  SUffi^rdshire,  mercfaaaT 
PerUns,  T«  Charltdn-rosr,  l.ancaAtr<^  oottHMpte- 

nit 
Petfit,  C.  Birmiaaliam,jriev«r    . 
Poyner,  R.  Shiu^hiU.  SIsflMibire.  butdiCX 
Parkin,  W:  NiS^tra,  Ydrkshlre,  AUkf 
Poyner,  C.  DbQCMter,  wo^Hn-dnpcr 
Paine,  E.  fun.  Lawrenoe,  Fo«ntntoy-fafll,  maxhaai 
Parker,  W.  West  Teignnmpth.  Devon,  tpnkwyr 
Park,  R.  Jim,  'Fortsea,  Soutoaibptdn,-  ooil^ncf- 

diMit 
Riding,  J.  Blackburn,  eotton-manulbctarpr 


Roflbr.  J.  Wdliigford,  enpente 
Reddal,  J.-Livarpool,  meaohant 
Rosiiter,  J.  Shepton  Mallet,  dothier 
Roberts,  B.  Qoboiirg-road,  KenUOftd, 


RuflV,  J.  D.  Raaoraosler^ow,  Christchuicfa,  oilmaa 
Staflbrd,  J.  Scrooby,  Nottinghamshire,  miller. 
Smithe.  T.  Tiurd^ngg,  Waroestenhire.  butcbar. 
Sbnmonds,  T.  Maifitooe,  wliie  and  braBdy-mer- 

duuit 
Sutharhmd.  S.  ftmHi  Shidds,  naoer 
Simpson,   R.  C^wn-court*  Threadneedk-stxnet, 
'  merchant 

ttynn,  J.  MaUoa,  coal-mnpchaiit 
$|unt,  T.  tu<TOp-strBet,  carpet-manufacturer 
Snuith,  J.  Stamord-street,  Bfiiekfriars-rQad,  booa^ 

^eater     . 
Simms,  W.  Wombome,  StailfardiMnk  coaMaalct 
Stead,  M.  Lydkiw,  stonemason 
Salter,  M.  SaJter-strcet,  St  George  in  the  Eart, 

Sutkerhmd,  R^  and  R.  Birmingham,  guiHoaken 

Smilfa,  B*  BriatoU  ooal-meichant 

$chofield,  T»  Kiligsto»upoD-Tharqes,  maMstar 

Shaw,  J.  Stonebouse,  Dexooihlr^  pvirobroker 

Sankey,  M.  W.  Canterbury,  brewer 

SeweU.  S.  AJdrqgatMtreci,  plumber  ^ 

S^jell,  W.  and  j7  Newport,  Isle  of  l¥ight«  eom- 


Ajiifflliii  \4h^mmMi  Mb^Mti. 


M^Tf'     ,-^ WiMtnitey,  T.  and  W.  C.  Crole«  LiTcrpool,  «*> 

tuicr  '     *     ,        .   .  *  WriS^B.  ftMMMteft.  Wthibit 

Tiwneiid.  ll.andJ.IL  Mit]r»caw^  Fenoiiupli-  Wew,  H.  Bristol,  jMimp-maker 

«*^"¥Sllf"if     ^*U^v/  J    .  W^i:.«dILJtoiidM^Sc»tt«rte^Yoita*^ 

ToUof,  &  KMUastoB,  Oxfo^  SiAer-itMniliMtB 

Walker^J.HMMUay.lnmmoQ^  WoUwMM^.BuOmT[,}ahqUaet 

Wiiobt.  B.  BiiwoMmm,  viotuaOor  ^ '  llvSldiiigttti,  G.  Blacklitunb,  fiKtor 

Wi^rarfH. and J: Coithorp-mitti, BolttAttc^ lp*>  ^'^IS^J''^  Mltiecoutt,  FCBtituitfa^Met,  jsm- 


ALTUAaktttAl  Last  uf  Scotch  BJOrtEUPTCud,  Afinoiihoed  betwaeb  lit  tfnd  Sl^ 
June  1819^  extoacted  ^on  the  Bdinbiugh  GaMtte. 

Todd,  Shoitfl^Wd  COmMDy;  prinCen.  Levcn 
PriiltfleM,  and  William  Shortridge,  John  Todd, 
^vouiigest,  and  Chaita  Todd,  aa  Individiiala     • 
Winn,  Jbba,  md^aat,  Ldm 

DIVIDfiNfiS.   • 
Btttor,  Win.  merchant,  Dimdeei,  by  J.'  d,  Ittun^ 


AMaiidcgr,  Win.  Jttn.  manuHwtunr.  Pabley 
thtJo^  Wm.  Joiner  and  caUnet-ibakar,  ISLi^W 
BroadUbot,  John,  merchant,  Ldth 
Baifdand  Ow  J.  tad  D.  eafic 


d-prltttdra  tt  NMrUnd- 
and  Jaihea  Eaird,  ta- 


Jidda,  naar  PoMockshawa, . 

lidbia  in  Onenoek,  the  only  twivini;  {lartner 
Claite,  Jamais  mettAani  and  a^pent,  GIkmow 
■^-^  "    '—-   lately  canriiw  on  trade  |i 


Oftirlek*  Jam< 
Uandof*' 


le,  Wcft  lodiec,  and  in 
'-'  -merchant, and 


Chalmen,  John^  feoar,  date-menAai 
id  uwriitoo  of  Oorbaii,  Glaaapw 
Ood,  Jataea,  ffliauEaetioer,  Dundee 
Dove,  Jamei;  metfchadt  and  "' 
iidingatStoekbridge,! 


ibtuvh 


FortM^  Wm.  merdiantand  ManV  Abefdaan 

JaoddidU,  Wm.  agent,  Glaigow 

Jamienn,  Charies,  and  Sons,  menlianCir  ^^99^ 
yn,  and  Chaite»  JapJjB>on,  John  Jarakaoa,  and 
vMOrie  InaHa  JamwiuB,  lueivnaoti  tAeR,  aa  in* 
dlTiiuala^ 

Kennedy.  Hugh.  eabineUnaker,  Glasgow 


bttheie 

Cotton,  Elijah,  china-n  __ 

Cqgill,  Jamel,  ten.  merenant,  Wfcl  t  hy  William 

I%trie,  flahcurer,  Pultneytown,  by  Wide 
Caw,  John,  miner  and  dealer  in  grain  at  Milnal, 

Durle,  Wnb  grain  and  eatUe-daaler,  FiihUI;  by 

nni,  janua,  or  FnmnveD,  nercnanc,  Momwi 
'  r  Alex.  ThoMBon,  oaq)unet  town-derk  t* 


byAks 
Furam,  i 
eeawdi  aJhit^yi  ibai;  jiijdend  of  4a.  on  flipi 
AngURs  by  ffilmamodtban 


.  , . „-  rbr 

M'LBrcn,  Dunen,  ipirit-dealer,  Edinbalg^  >    ,    .    .  M.lMiN»i.nieiaiaiittlMn     ^  •«> 

M'DonaU  and  Gibno,  eottoD-yara  mefcfaaata,     Gtmek,  &lSn,ltm^tUBt7meMA»  H.  Mi 4th An- 

Gtago^^jPj^J^M'DooaUandChv^  .^SSir^jJXS^£^  ^^^ftrffiB^alrr  ^  l^fir 

aott,  aa  marvrauaii  ...  ^  .^         Goaiwyi  ODrer,  lantter  ana  cnnie  UBaier  ac  craig-* 


Philip  and  Taylor,  mefdianta,  AbMdeen,  and  Wtt. 

PhDip  and  Afaaander  Taykxr,  ea  taidividuala 
Paiker,  Matthew,  bardwarMnerchant,  Dunfienn- 

Une 
PItkelhly,  Jamei,  bulkier,  Leith 


SeoCt, 
fihortridge. 


ne,  John,  banker  and  iniaatngci,  Irvine  Douglaa ;  by 

Jamei,  jun.  merdiant,  trffh  Bbbd,  niau  u 

idge,  Geo.  Yuille,  printer,  Danihohn,  and        at  the  Mookk 


MChle)  by  Jamea  Thottiaon,  len.  writer,  Cupar 
Fife   iteond  of  6a.  15th  July 
Olenbuck  Iron  Company— flnal  by 
merdiant,  Ayr 
,Wm. 


Glawow. 


lI*WiUiama,  Wm.  and  Tbomaa.  n 

Douglaa;  by  Jamea  LIdderdale,  merchant  there 

SbMir  Aim.  Hid  Aldiifaald  Muir,  ooal-meRhaniB, 
attheMookland-eanal-baaon,  aearGhMgowj  by 
MrWaddeUorstoDefleU 


Wbeat. 


_    ^     Barlty.     _,    I 

lst|......4:^0d.  I  t0t,^.,..338.Oi  I  lat*. 


BDINB0BG11..MJVLT  7. 


.Od. 
2a;......d8fc6d.  I  2d;......30b  Od.  I   Sd«  ....,.2U.  Od. 

dd,.,^od4a.0d.  I  3d,, «7s.0d.  |.  Sa« SfOkOd. 

Atoi^  q£ Wheit,  iEl :  18}  ^  :  S-12tbi. 

Ileef(17(ocperlb.)   Os.  ^to  Oi  dd.  Qnttt^ml/Nif    . 

MuttdA    .    .    .    .     Qs.  dd.  to  Ob.  Sd.  Potatoes  ijtS  lb.)  . 

Lamb,  per  quartet  •     2a.  6d.  to  As.  OdL  '  Butttff,  per  lb.     . 

Veal Ob.  6d.  to  08.  8d.  S^t  ditto,    .    '.  ' ; 

Pork     .    .    .    .    .    Ob.  6d.  to  Os.  Td.  Ditto,  per  atoiib  \ 

taUov,  per  ffotte  .    lis.  Od.  io  15i.  01  E^,  per  do2en 

HADDllfG*(M(r.-JcLV  t  ' 


Pease  &  Beans. 
l8t»...<.».Mi.0d. , 
2d,  •.••••82s*  0d> 


Os.  dd.to  ^IW 
Ob.  9d.tif  tk  tOL 
lA  3d.  to  Is.  4d; 
fs.  4d;ftt^  Offi 
20k  Od;  fo  XH  M 
,  Ob.  9eLib  (k.i»l 


Wbeal.        I        Barlejr. 

1st, 41s.  Od.  I  Idt,; 32b.  (ML 

2d, .30s.  Od^  r2d,...%t.29B.0d. 

91, ......SrSbOaf*  |91^<.*k.«2os»0a* 


AfOl^or  WlMUt^  M  » ISt  IV 


Ottib  I'         Pm^ 

Ist, 2MtOd.MBt, 9Bi,e^    lst,..,..2AlM 

2d, 12b«l.f2d^ 22b.  Od.    2dU...22k<ML 

M, Iffa,  Od.  I  »d, lAfrOd.  r88k. M^M 


508^ 


lUgaJtuC^  \MttimvivlfMBiipmK^ 


twy 


iMtdtmt  Cam  Bxtkamg^^  July  S, 


Lioe^podli  Juhf  3L 


FIlM  . 


«. 


», 


SuperifaM 
Wnit«   .    < 
Fine 

SuporllM  . 
Fotdgn  .  , 

{&•.-.:: 

Barley  •  .  , 
Fine  . .  .  , 

Fine  .  .  . 
HogP 
Maple 
WUte 


60  to  66 

68  to  70 

Tfto  74 

64  to  68 

,  7«to  74 

26  to  78 

6to  70 

>  S2to  34 

.35to  88 

S4to  28 

SOto  33 

.35  to  38 

50  to  56 

60to  63 

44  to  46 
48  to  .50 

iSto  45 


Boilers  .  .  48  to 
Small  Beam  .  42  to 
Fine 44  to 


Tick   .  .  . 
Fine    .    . 
FeedOata 
Fine  .  .  • 
Polanddo  , 
Fine  .  .  . 
Potato  do.  , 
Fine  ... 
Flour,  p,  sac 
Seconds 


36  to 
.42  to 
.18  to 

22  to 
.  28  to 

27  to 
25  to 

28  to 
60  to 

.50  to 


-  w«  -^^  .  P*l  

9  0  CO  10  0  -^uUT  **o^  *  34  0  Id  36  0 


North  Country  50  to 


Pollaxd 
Bran    . 


20  to 
Hto 


Sdedtt  ie^-^tOff  t. 


Henpseed  « 


Must  Brown,  20lo  0 
—White  ...    18  to     0 

Tares 8  to   10 

Tumipa  ....  0  to  0 
—New  ....  10  to  16 
«-Y^low  ...  0  to  0 
Carraway  ...  60  to  0 
Canary  .  .      115  to    0 

New  Rapeseed,  £40  to  £— . 


50  to 
56  to 
New«  for  Seed  —  to 
Ryasran.  .  .  36  to 
CIOTer.  Red,  .  100  to 
—  White  .  .  105  to 
Coriander  ..  ^tto 
Trefoil    .      .   08tD 


Frnxt  for.  3(?  0  to  38  0 
Hii^  p.  cwc,  IS  0  to  82  0 
FlotiT,  Englifhj 
thf  80ltLfliii^  60  0  to  61  0 
^^Secoati  .  52  0 to 54  0 
Iii«hp^ei0lb.19  0tb51  0 
Amezl.  p.  fal.  10  0  to  42  0 


f.  If  Wheats        I.  d.      M.  il 

14'  tn^Ukh  .  It  QtQ  11  9 
4h  scotdi  .  .  11  QtD  11  G 
4CI  HVtfUJi  ...  0  a  to  00 
4^  Irith  ,  .  .  ID  OtolO  9 
£1  l>&nt£if  .  n  0  ta  U  6 
S^^lWliniv  >  .  11  0(o  It  G 
3£5' Amartcan* 
!d'  Ouebi?c  ■  » '  9  0  to  10  Q 
n  n,ir1ey,  per  C^}  WUe, 
Si\\BnjiliMb,^ittiA.5  Q  ta  &  0 
6.5  Mailing  ,  .  »  C  0  to  7  0 
fMi  Itrisfl  ,  .  ,  4  e  to  5  0 
€(\  ^i\ttoh  *  ,  0  0  to  0  0 
fh  rnrv\gn  .  .  5  Oto  6  0 
L^;|MrL]tn.D|(ls»    9  Ota   9  6 

Rj'i?,  foreign    ^i    to   3fi 

Qua,  per  13  11j* 
,  t:ng.  asw  .    3  9  to  1    0 
t'.l  Spotch  pot*.  3  3  ta  4    0 

W(?lNh  ,  .  *  3  3  ti>  4  0 
fi5.  rrish,  .  3  e  to  5  8 
—  k'onmion,  .  5  ti  Id  .1  4 
— [  Farcigu  ,  .    3  Ct  to  3    4 

r*l  English  .  .  H  0  to  IS  0 
3(J|,;mh  .  >   -    4S  U  to  14  0  fla™ii, 
-— I  TpsiH'.  per  quar.  Sh^ut  middJet    66  to  68 

h-aoiUDg.  3tiOtoia  G|Lui\g    ^-        6Sto  64 
RApei^Kd^  £     ta  £    . 


rUyv«'4«(t^  p,  tnth, 
—  White    .  0  to     0 

-^Red    .    .        Oto     0 
<intmeK|,pfr  1401b. 
Eiiduh  ^OtoSf  0 

Scotch  .  .  .  £H0to3OO 
Irbh  .  .  ,  .  S60to2»0 

Butter^  Betft  ^ 
Butter,  per  cwt.  «.  a. 
Belfuit  .  P  lOitO  0 
Nevrr  .  .  lotto  0 
WaterfoTd.Dew  98  to  0 
Cork,  3d  .  .  86  to  0 
Pidilcd,  .  94to  0 
Bee/,  p.  tinve    85  to   95 

p.  boTTci    55  to   63 

Pdrk,  p,  bT3,     85to  W 
Itom^,  dry,    ■    64  to    66 


Average  Prket  of  Com  In  England  and  Waletf  frtm  the  Rehtmt  received  in  <Ae  Week 
ended  Wth  June  IS19. 


Wheat,  ei»i.  2d,— Rye,  46b.  Sd^—Barl 


ta.  Jd.— Oa^,  27s.  6d.— Beanie  50s.  Sd^—PCMc;,  49s.  lOd^ 
On  Od.-Oatmeal,  27s.  4d. 


Average  Prices  tf  SrUiih  Com  in  Scotland^  hff  (he  Quarter  rf  Bight  Whtcheeter  BushOs, 
'  '  and  OMfMMl,  per  MoU  qf  19B  Iht.  SeaU^  Troy,  or  140  Ibt.  Avokdt^oit^  tf  the  Four 
9Fedc9  immediately  preceding  the  IBth  June  1819. 

Whaa^  eOfc  lld.*-R7ib  47i.  ld.-^Bailer,  SOf.  Od.-Oats,  22b.  5d.— Beans,  40s.  Sd.— Pmm,  40b.  7<L— 
,  Bear  or  Big.  82s.  ld.-<Mtinea].  19s.  2d. 


MET{:OROLOGICAL  REPORT, 


OVE  report  for  the  month  of  June  will  be  found  nther  cUtoonngiAg  to  ludiof  ouriesden 
M  are  mspoeed  to  cherish  the  eipectaik»  6f  a  tKnuoMa  diai^  in  our  dhntte.  The 
mawmnm  temjperatuie  h|tf  nerer  imoadied  neirer  than  eleven  degreee  and  a  haff  to  the 
nuudmumof  June  1818,  and  tf^^  Afreet  to  that  of  1817.  The  mean  temperatne  has 
alto  declined  4}  degrees,  and  is  actually  |t  degree  lower  Aan  that  of  1817.  The 
minimum  has  never  been  lower  than  41)  ;  bUt^  consequence  of  a  dear  atmosphere,  the 
nound  has  been  ftequently  at  the  freezing  {ioint,  and  vegetation,  espedallf  dnrfaig  ^ 
last  part  of  the  month,  has  m^e  little  progress.  The  mean  of  ihe  extreme  temperatures 
difios,  from  that  of  10  morning  and  evening,  only  by  three  tendis  of  a  dwree.  The  daily 
ranse  of  the  Thennometer  is  almost  exactly  the  same  as  June  last  year,  ftemean  hcuht 
(f  me  Baiomeler  is  nearly  the  annual  average,  and -the  fluctuations  have  been  radier  iem 
than  uiuajU  Of  the  run,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  fell  on  the  20th,  and  diree  foDowing 
di^'  On  the  day  that  (he  rain  began«  the  Hygrometer  stood  higher  than  at '  any  other 
neciod  during  the  month ;  and  die  Barometer,  which  had  previously  sunk  about  three 
tenths,  beam  i^aln  to'  rise,  and  continued  ta  do  so  tiU  the  rain  was  over.  The  average 
guaniiQr  jSf  moisture,  in  a  hundred  cidiic  indies  of  air,  is  somewhi^t  less  than  June  1818* 
me  one  bemg  ^21  and  the  other  .23  dfa  gndh.  The  reUtive  humidity,  however.  Is  three 
degrees  greater,  owing  to  the  hi^er  temperatiire  of  last  year.  The  point  of  deposition,  at 
10  A.M.  coincides  eiOBctly  with  tlM  mean  minimum  temperature,  and  affinds  another 
proof  of  the  accuracy  of  Andpnon's.'  Piindnles  of  Hygrometry.  The  temperature  of  ipring 
witer,  wfasdi,  in  consequence,  of  the  mflaness  of  the  winter  and  spring,  bad  been  coo* 
sidendily.  higher  than  during  the  correiqponduig  months  of  1817,  has  now  fii^Uen  behind 
that  of.  W  year^  bciog^about  four, dmes lower  than  at  the  same  period  last  summec 
The  increaset  however*  since  the  mntfa  loC  May»  has  been  comidenble. 


lai^:] 


Rigirtmr.ir^Mtitatdki  i§Ah  Bifidti^ 


Mr 


MsTsoROLOoicAL  Table^  extracted  from  the  Register  kepi  on  the  Banks  of 
the  Tay,four  miles  eastfrvm  Perth,  Latitude  56''  S5^  Elevation  ISSfret. 


Meam* 


3nw%  1819. 


THERMOMETER.  Degrees. 

Z .cold,        .       .      .    45.8 

........  tmpentun,  10  A.  M.       .       •  57.4 

^^,^.^JlL 10 P.M.    ...       50.3 

-.««..  of  daily  «xtxfBac% 

-^ 10  A.  M.  and  10  P.  M. 

,,, 4  didly  obMrvatioiUy 

Wliola  nnge  or  thermometar. 


54.S 
53.9 
54.1 
503.5 
1&8 
51.7 


idaUydltto» 

•  tempvatuie  of iqpxing  watexi 

BAROMETER.  Inches 

1  of  10  A.  M>  (temp,  of  mer.  59)     .     89.66S 
.........M.10P.M.  (Umn.ariiMr.59)       .    99.675 

.«.......»  both,  jtonp.  or  mer.  59)       .        19.668 

Whole  range  of  tMuroroeier»        .         •  5.510 

Mean  ditto,  during  the  day,       .       .      .      .948 

.« .^.in;„ .. nigftt,         .  .    .889 

.................  in  24  hours,       .        .       .       '1.837 

HYGROMETER.  Decrees. 

RaihfaiindMS,  ....        2.617 

ETspotation  in  ditto,      ...        .       2.800 

Men  dally  Evapoa^Uon,  ...      .093 

Leslie.    Mean,ToA.  M.        .        .     .        28.4 

...... . 10  P.M.     .  .       .       13.1 

.......  both.       ...         .20.8 

Aadarmn.    Point  of  Dcp.  10  A.  M.        .      45.8 

..^..^ ^^^JH  10  P.  BL        .      44.3 

^ „ both,  .        i5.0 

.............    RelaL  Humid.  10  A.M.       .      G9.9 

... M . .«.  10  P.  M.       .     82.6 

M.M.. both,         .        76.3 

...............  Ors.  moia.  in  100  cub.  tnaiTtlO  A.M.  .216 

a........................... ... ....-lO  P.M.  .204 


Exttefnes* 


Maximum, 


THERMOMETER. 
18th  day,       . 
nth       . 

SM      '.       < 

21st 
7th 
21st 
27th 


Lowest  maximum. 
Highest  minimum, 
Highest,  10  A.  M. 
Lowest  ditto, 
Highest,  10  P.  M. 
Lowest  ditto     .  . 

Greatest  range  In  24  hours,  24th 
Least  ditto,       .       .  2d 

BAROMETER. 
Highest,  10  A.  M.  .  17th 
Lowcet  ditto,  7th 

Highest,  10  P.  M.        .       17th 
Lowest  ditto,  .  7th 

Greatest  range  in  24  hours,  6th 
Lewt  ditto,       .        .         25th 

HYGROMETER. 
Lcdie.  Highest,  10  A.  M.    90th 

...  Lowest  dMo,  7th 

...  Highest.  10  P.  M.     16th 
...  Lowest  ditto,  23d 


Dcgreeb 
68.0 
41.5 
57J 

.  52.0 
^4.0 
50.0 

.  06:O 
46.0 
23.0 
10.0 


Andenon.  P.  of  Dep.  Hlgh^  10  AJA.  21st 

» Lowest  ditto,        20th 

. —  Highest,  10  P.M.  23d 

.............................  Lowest  ditto,        12th 

.» ~.Re]at.Hum.Highest.lOA.M.  7th 

...............<».....«.....»  Least  ditto,  20th 

.» Greatest,  10  P.M.  23d 

M.M.M....M. Least  ditto,  16th.  67.4 

......  Mois.  100  cub.  in.  Greatest,  10  A.M.  21st    .284 

Least  ditto,  2eth    .132 

.».......».......M.»......  Greatest,  10  P.  M.  23d     .255 

.........<. ..Least  ditto,  19th    .166 


30.190 
99.175 
30.185 
29.310 
.610 
.      .020 

Degrees. 
56.0 
.  <^.0 
97.0 
5,0 
54.8 
31.4 
51.2 
38.0 
92.0 
42.0 
94.0 


IVtfrdBjfi^n;  rainy  days,  13.  Wind  west  of  laartdlin,'^;  eaftofnMridltii,  8. 


MiTBOROLOOXCAL  Tablb,  extracted  from  the  Register  kept  at  Edmhurgh,  in 
the  Observatory,  Ckdton-hUL 


N.B.— The  OtaseryatioHaie  made  twice  erenr  day,  at  nine  tf^lkaeSi,  tatmofcm,  and  four  o^dock,  after- 
noon.    The  aecoiidObierv^tioa  in  the  alternoon,  in  the  first  column,  is  talien  by  the  Register 


ENi.  fowii' 
niuaftsni- 


Cium. 

Fair  form* 

Cldudj. 
Rala  fonsb 

Ciearrottn, 
i^lDwe^»altv^ 
Thun*  ftitie* 
denr  Allot ci. 


M.>7 
A.  45 
M.3K 
A.  41 

N-^ 
4,16 

A.  47 

!fl,*7 
h.m 

M,59 
A.4^i 
^\M 
A.4'* 

UM 
A.  51 

A.  It  3 

A,  4  J 

M..^ti 
A.  41 

A.  iU 

M.'ifi 
A,  IS 
A.  5a 


-726  A.  64  / 

.73.1 1  A.  an  * 
,7S3lM.57\ 
.7^  I  A.  56  f 

,2i^  A,'J<ii 
,^4+  «.*^> 


.'AW 'a.  to  f 
.191 ; A.  51 f 

,5ieM.S31 

^179!M.6J1 
.SCOiA^SffJ 


Wlnil. 


CUlc, 
ft, 

w. 

E, 
W» 
W. 
S.W. 

s.w, 

S.W. 

w. 


^hawcn. 
Clpjtr. 

Clur, 
Clt4r. 


SlKFwrr^, 

Ctoudy, 

Cleaf, 

ShOWCTIk 

r.lear. 

SlXTWWh 


Average  of  Rain  T.(r  iocAioa. 


M^giderv^IfMt9a^Martit^ 


GMy 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES^  AND  DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

Oee,  91.  Thelady  oT  WiUiuti  Mackende.  Eiq. 
•nigeoqtotheOovemafI  bodyguaxd,  Madnt,  a 

Map  H.  At  the  mniie  of  KUoonquhar,  Mn  For- 
rie,  a  dauihtar. 

91.  AtPertii, 
SOth  regiment, 
tiuii»aM>iu  .     . 

95.  At  Edinbuxsh,  the  lady  of  John  Stewart, 

Voung'Mtieet,  £(linbuxgh,  Mn  WatM»«  a 


of  Lieut  Achcaon  FVeneh, 
officer  at  that  ita- 


Bmi.  a  daughter. 
T-.AtYoum 


97.  .Mn  .Dundat,  Albany-itreet,  Edinburgh,  a 
son. 

—  At  Duodaeetieet,  fSdlBborgh,  Mis  A.  GiUc*. 
pie  of  Sttnnyside.  a  •on. 

~  At  BroomhlH-house,  Mn  Bruoe,  a  daua^ter. 

98.  At  RoaefaMikt  near  Wick,  Mn  Maeieay*  a 
daiuditer. 

~  At  Bfrmiiisfaam,  Mn  Shortt,  eih  ir^aoa 
guarda,  a  dau^rter. 

^  At  GiUhrd,  the  wtfk  of  David  CAt^  alabovr- 
ing  man,  three  tone,  who,  with  (he  mother,  efeall 
dnng  ymL 

—  At  Erradi^  the  lady  of  Lieut  €oi.  Cameran, 
C.  B.  Kt  St  A.,  a  Mm  and  heir. 

30.  At  Newbattle-roante,  Mn  Thommi.  a  aon. 

June  1.  At  Oeoroe^treet,  Edinburgh,  tlie  hMly 
of  Mi^orKsoieEaiJonn  Hope,  aaon^ 

8.  AtStJohn'a-rtreet,  Edteburgh*  MnOaitaet 
Soottf  a  dau^ter. 

—  At  Rud^w-hovK,  Mn  Robert  Hawthorn,  a 
dau^ter. 

4.  At  Carriden-manseiMn  Fleming,  a  daughter. 

—  At  Irvine,  Mn  Sillar,  a  daughter. 

—  At€%evening,  the  Countew  Stanhope,  a  ion. 
6.-  At  London,  Lady  Catherine  Halkett.  a  ion. 

8.  At  Adiby  de  U  Zooch,  the  hdy  of  the  Rev. 
WUUam  Macdonald,  a  daughter. 

9.  Mn  James  Simpeon,  Northumberland'etieet, 

m^B&btntfa,  the  w«»  of  Mr  JtihBMMalc«» 
engraver,  a  ion. 
^  At  Eikhanl^  Mn  Wood,  a  daughter. 
19.  Bin  John  Brougham,  a  loo. 
19.  At  roilBinouth,    Mn  GapUte  IM«||  of 

15.  it  Ru^ST  tbe  lady  of  Duttcan  Campbdl, 
Eiq.  of  Barcaldine!,  a  son. 
^1  At  Stirling,  the  lady  of  John  Cuiine^  ^tq,  a 
daughter, 
-f  MEdhAufgh,  Mn  Cochrane  of  AMdrk,  a 
^lon. 

17.  Mn  Campbell,  Picaxdy-place,  a  loiu 

18.  The  Counted  of  Maieh,  a  daughter. 

—  At  Milton,  Lady  Hunter  Blair,  a  ion. 

19.  The  wife  of •-  Murray,  Journeyman 

weaver,  CStadel,  Leith,  three  daughter^  who»  with 
their  mother,  are  doing  welL 

—  In  Cleveland-row,  St  JameiTi,  LondMi,  the 
lady  of  John  Crauf  urd,  Kiq.  of  AucfacnanBi,  a  ion. 

—  At  E<SnbuEgh,  Mn  Peter  Blaodowall,  a  daugh- 
ter. 

901.  In  LondoiMtreet,  Edinburgh,  Mn  Jbieph 
Gordon,  a  daughter. 

—  In  CharlotteHMuare,  EObibttrgh,  the  Ibly  of 
H.  St  G.  Tudier,  Eiq.  awn. 

-.  At  Bdtaibargh,  the  la4j  of  Anthony  MaattMie, 
Eiq.  of  Cultoquhay.  a  ion. 
^.  At  Edifiburah,  the  lady  of  Alexander  Ste- 
phen, Em.  a  daughter. 

.-  At^Kihle/Newton  Stewart,  the  Hon.  Mn 
Montgomerie  Stewart,  a  ion. 

99.^fn  Do«glaa,  ttie  lady  of  the  late  Loed  Rea- 
ton,  a  dau^ter. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  the  R|^  Hon.  theCounten 
of  Airly,  a  daughter. 

tt.  AtEdiJSiiigh,MnGiUcqiie^Yorl6i*oe,  « 
ion. 

—  At  Rome,  the  lady  of  Thomaoo  Bonar,  Eiq. 
a  Mm. 


MARRIAGE 

Dee,  9.  At  Cohunba.  In  the  Idflid  tt  Cetln. 
MitdielOibMn,  Biq.  to  ffiffTh^£k,^i^rffi 
of  Captain  Thomion  of  the  S5d  iMimcnt 
,  19.  At  Calcutta,  Daniel  Elliott,  En.  ion  Of  Che 
late  Sir  WilUamEiliott,  Bartof  sttSTtoOeorgina, 
Tonngest  daughter  of  Lient-Oenetal  RtmeL  otHte 
Hommrable  Eait  Indhi  Comfaayiiervioe. 
R^teshid^EM**"'^**'^  rI'n*^  Ooqd4io|ie, 

of  Montroie.  ^^ 

96.  At  Biggar,  John  Minto,  for  fifty-three  yeaa 
awriqr  on  tfe  road  between  Glasgow,  BiggsK.  and 
Edinbuigh,  toKathrinc  RitchJeT  t£c  bnSmmm 
waa  leventy-three,  the  bride  fifty-three,  and  ue 
bridegroom^s  eldest  son  by  a  ibtmer  marrive,  fjor- 
ty  ^hree  yean  of  age.  ■ 

^  50.  At  Malta,  Ueutenant  Robert  Tait.  R.  N.,  to 
^My,  eldest  daughter  of  #dlBi  AUen,  Esq.  piijpiickn 

JprUli,  At-  Cadia»  Mr  Daniel  Macpherson  ef 
Inverness,  to  Miss  Josephs  HemaS  <aCi&^ 

MayVj,  At  Stonehavtn,  MrJ.  Tlndal,  WtHcr, 
to  Jeiite.  youngest  daughteref  tbe  late  WiHiaBa 
Puk,  Esq. 

90.  At^krkteat.Williini8txtrtMi,EsqktoMarT, 
ddest  daughter  of  Thomas  Btack,  Esq.  of  WtoU 
ridgemuir# 

_9S.  At  Cil»a,  James  Chrfslte,  EMq^  ensBOB, 
Deer,  to Margaretteldest daughter efttielrfr Mr 
James  Smith  efl&hffi.    ^^ 

94.  Andrew  Sword,  Esq.  MungalMiead.  to  Mrs 
Brock,  FaUdHt  ^ 


.-  At  Olawow,  Mr  Robert  AuM,  manufteturor, 
SiMooats,  to  Jane  Meroer,  daughter  of  Mr  J.  FSnd- 
hiy,  accountant,  Glaagow. 

97.  At  Glmito(^uh&,  ^in.  Lieutenant  pgniM 

'■  ••>  AniiiTf^:ni. 


I'fl.    At  '\\.' 

Zfiglcr.  fiurjj^  >  l  rin  Zdglfij  dawhteT  of 

Mr  WWrijiTn /i !  .  .  ismtth* 

31.  AEQr<^hnriknri,  L]<rutj:>nBnt4^oli>ni!4  Hscwt;^^ 
of  (he  .10  rh  rc^imt-ntj,  (d  MIb  IJougLiaj  dauflitiiDf 
Jjinnei  Duuplas,  Eii{.  of  Oicb^tdtuh- 

Jmnt  K  At  L*ith,  Mj-  Ar^Et^d  Brown,  mcr-^ 
chAntp  LeiEh.  to  Mtca  Mary  Jolmsutn,  eldest  daMgh- 
ter  of  Mr  Williiuti  JtiiiUjitoii^  morchimt  thcie^ 

—  I'Vl  LondoUp  John  Wh^fte  Mclvjllf,  Eaq.  af 
nt'iiniH'fiT  suid  SfraUikititiiK,  la  the  night  HOtt. 
Ijtiv  faiSBTinc  Ot1»me,  otllv  daughter  of  hfi 
*]r^t'  tlie  Ducheis  Doviiger  uf  Lpetls^ 

—  At  Kncjckbrex^  JfoiiiLUtsHj  Bf^^wn^  T^.  Whit*^ 
hovQiip  to  Mii»  M^Hafflp,  uSc€P  of  the  late  Sir  W\\- 
Uani  I>Duplas.^  Hart  C^U't^^^^ugl£k(>. 

—  Id  ^i  Johif*H?Jiapcl^  EdmbuTjli*  John  Cay, 
K^|.  ^vcimLp,  tu  Emit)',  Hvudid  dauffht^ir  of  WsJ- 
Ikm  BunQc}^,  Ksq,  sctfctarv  of  Uit^  liUad  of  Jo- 


^  Aft  BdinbUteh,  W 

urer,  Kiriuldy,  &  Mn 

9.  AtTlvk»row,Dr 


Mr  John  Duncan,  i  ^ 
frs  Ettiabelh  Graham. 
^  Dr  James  Sanders,  leehi 
the  Praetlee  of  Medieine^  to  Mlis  Meftet,  only 
daughter  of  the  late  JcAmMeggdt,  Esq.  nochaat 
inEcDnbuririu 

3.  At  Ldth,  Mr  Robert  Uston,  sm^etei,  Edia- 
bunh,  to  Chrisriana,  daughter  of  Mr  John  Craw- 
rord,  Lcith.  _ 

—  At  Blackford,  Wdliam  Mor^  Esq.,  to  Mary 
Elisabeth,  daughter  of  John  Forbes  ofBIaskftitd, 
fSta, 

—  At  Oatri^,  UniithgDWBhire,  Mr  ArshihaM 
Prentice,  merchant,  Manoester,  to  Jane,  second 
daoghter  of  the  late  BIr  James  Thomson,  Oat- 
ridge. 

4.  At  Rdinbunh,  Mt  Robert  Orant,  R«N.  to 
Miss  Dorothy  Bfewn,  on^  deleter  Of  Mr  J. 
Brown,  Leith. 

7.  At  Perth^  Mr  Matthew  Wdker,  wine-nei^ 
chant,  Edinburgh,  to  Emily,  ddeit  dalighter  of  Mr 
Jamas  Davidson,  Perth. 


~  At  0 

irell,  Esq. 
—  AtCmwgiefttfc, 


Meguter^^mmBfytrk^  and  Deaihi. 


am 


_lallMriilHCiir 

▼toor  of  Exeter    H»yn» 


.  .  ,  John  Kiag,  Biq.  of  Shot- 
WDodiMurk,  in  tte  W«iil  of  TobHO».to  MMpMt, 
col?  daughter  of  Jamet  Potter,  Esq.  of  r^mngli 
pan/niw  roit  niiwm 

~  At  the  nunueof  Newton-upoD>AyT,  the  Rmt, 
Wllltei  RoblKm,  Mkditer  of  Statr,  to  Mary, 
danfhter  of  the  Rev.  Dr  WUlna  PMMak 

6.  At  fiOMlnd,  John  Maaale*,  Bmi.  to  Mia 
SaiBh  Lney  CunpbsU,  dnghtvof  John  Cav^beU, 

U.  At  BttMownheul,  the  Rot;  Aadmr  Soott, 
rjimhumfthan,  to  EliaheCh,  eUert  daiightvof  Iho 
ItfB  Mf  TbomM  Latdkv. 

—  AtMaodufl;  lieoin  Hnntar,  Eiq.  mefcbant, 
Aherdeen.  to  Helen,  daughter  of  David  Souter,- 
^1^.  of  OaoMwell,  BanAtSw. 

12.  At  Queen'»«quar»^hapel,  Bath,  Sir  Thomas 
of  Bahudn,  Bart,  to  Mis  Chkholm  of 


lay  ol 
Chbholm. 

14.  At  CffinhuTgh,  Gcplahi  A.  Campbell,  of  the 
Honourable  Eaat  India  Company's  artillery,  to 
BI«igaKC,youniest  daughter  of  Charles  Hay,  Esq. 
Great  King-street. 

15.  MAMcm,  CokMMl  Sir  Dudley  St  Leger 
Hm,toCazoluieDrary,  third  4ai«hter  of  RdSMt 
Hnlv,  Esq.  of  Kelt,  Surrey. 

14  At  Londoa,  the  Uoaoundile  Henry  P.  C. 
CaTODdish.  M.  P.  major  in  the  9th  ivgimeiit  of 
TwMrt,  to  FtaMoaaSusan,  widow  of  the  Hooour- 
aWe  Fndeiick  Howard. 

—  Aleundsr  OewaU,  Esq.  to  Miss  Dnbymple. 
y*imgesftdau^tiroftheteteSirH.D.  UaaaUbii 
of  North  Rsflwick  and  Bargany,  Bart 

17.  At  Ahenlaao,  Dr  Aaikio,  K.N.  to  Eiln, 
dii«t  dai^kter  Of  caplafai  Livhurtoa. 

«*  At  ObMch  of  l.arwkk,  MrX^is  Maedonald, 
soEgeGD,  Coldstream,  to  Alice,  second  dau^kler  of 
JaS»le»,  Esq.  Woodride^  NecthumberlaBd. 


--  —  BUpir 
toDrA£iii 

TealthaTKatlans.''    Por  some  time  poS 

!y  ?*  ■unyoftBd  hf  the  Doetor^  nephew,  l^nd 
RMtett,  who  bata  very  diort  time  lurvivod  him. 

WiSS mo^S*'  ^""^  "^'  "^"^ 

--  At  Rortaskaig,  liind  of  Islmr,  Mr  JMm  HflL 

^py^Sprii^-b«k,  Johntiylor,  Ehq.mer. 

3.  At  Lomahemi.  Mr  Robert  Rieoaltown,  Esq. 
luyon,  R.  N.  ^^ 

-0.  At  Jedbofgh,  Mr  J.  Thomson,  tonu'deifc, 
whhsh  office  he  held  nearly  thirty^lve  yenr^ 

JjSLt^i  ^^^»  ^'  ^  Llodsay,  many  yean  a 
p«Jier  In  thThousc  of  James  Undsay  &  fco. 

I*.  At  Imdevar,  James  Harrowar,  Em.  of  Intfe- 
Tar. 

15.  At  St  Bris,  near  Auxerre,  in  Pranoe.  Eupbe- 
"*?  'Ef^^„*'*^'»*«  <^  tt»«  Jate  Joi»n  Hunter,  lt.D. 
^  f^^'  ''^  °^«<'«  of  the  late  Ueut<G<neral 
*<ui^r^eoTemor  and  oommaadeT  fii  Chief  in  Up- 

oiS;«i:lJl:J^5j^'  Mr  Ak«nd«  Whyte,  faak«r. 
ueorge-street,  Edinburgh. 

16.  At  Edinburgh,  Jane  HasdUon  Craufturd. 
dasvliter  of  Archibald  CxaufUird,  Esq.  writer  to  Ows 


silsMiMWi  London. 

19:  AtLoadoD,  the  Honouiablo  Robert  Clive, 
yauBgastaeaof  the  Earl  and  Countees  Powls,  to 
La^Harriet  Wiadsor,  daughter  to  Lord  and  Lady 

SL  At  Uauhm,  Charles  Paeooe  Grenfell,  Esq.  ..  ^         .»  .    ^.     .^. 

M.P.  to  the  Right  Honourable  Lady  Geoigina  Iiial  . JT  ^i  tS?*  ?t ?**^.»  *"  ^  If^  ^K.^ 
beUa  Pianoes  HolTneiK.  eldcflt  duiohter  of  the  H^  ^"^  44th  of  his  mimstry,  the  Rer.  Patrick 
rSU  Hono^iSl*  the  EarlofSelSi?^  vTdson.  D,D.  upwards  of  40  yeaa  minister  of 

—  At  Merksworth-oottage,  near  Paisley,  James 
Maxwell,  Esq.  younger  of  BredUand  and  Merka- 
wofthpt^AnnaMsihK  danghterof  the  kte  John 
AtasUe,  Bm.  B4.D.  ^ 

SI.  At  BbkwoocU  Jamea  Moore  Nehns,  Beq^ 
witter,  Olasgnw,  toMiae  Ann  Hcnoqr. 

-*  AtLoota,  l^ifffflTi''  H"»grtftrr*  '^*'*"»^ttl 
Esq.  eldest  son  of  Sir  Anthony  Laduneie,  Bart  of 
the  RM,  fai  Woraestenhiae,  to  the  Hon,  Maria 
CUm  Munny,  maid  of  hoivwr  to  her  kte  Mides- 
ty»  and  saoowt  daughter  of  the  bOe  David  Murmy, 
Esq.  brother  to  Lord  Efibank. 
^S^  At  Leith.  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Johnston,  Mr  John 
OnoB,  wine  and  spirit-merchanC,  to  Jane,  eldest 
daughter  of  Robert  Douglas,  Esq.  of  North  Leith. 


DEATHS. 

Nov.  5.  At  Badttlla,  hi  Ceylon,  ThouM  Wyllie, 
Em.  surgeon  in  the  service  of  the  Uooourable  East 
InAtOMnjpny  at  Madras. 

ISl  At  QUdcpore,  in  the  East  Indies,  Lieute. 
nant  Alexander  Twecdic,  6th  regiment  Madras  na* 
tiva  taiflntry,  third  sonof  the  bUe  Alex.  Tweadie, 
Eaik  of  Quarter. 

M  Cakmtl^,  in  November  last,  Andrew  Johnston 
HiPdeiinu.  » the  iwcnty-third  year  of  hU  age,  as- 
aistant'Surgeon  of  the  Marchioness  of  Ely  East  In- 
difman,  eon  of  the  Rev.  John  Henderson,  minister 
of  QueawfeTy,  a  young  man  of  promialatf  hopes. 

Dee.  7.  At  Osita,  bi  the  Presidency  ofBomfaay, 
CwoUne,  wife  of  George  William  Andenoo,  Esq. 
of  the  East  India  Company's  dvil  service. 

Jan.  7*  At  Jamaica,  in  the  24th  year  of  his  age, 
Mr  Donald  Macqueen,  surgeon,  son  to  the  late 
Rev.  Edmund  Maequeeo,  mtaiister  of  the  island  of 


_  n.  At  Berwick.  Mrs  Hcten  Home,  rellet  of  A. 
Home,  Esq,  of  Bassendean. 

—  AtKmpen.  ChmtUna.dauahtcrof  Alesanda 
Graham,  iisq.  of  Kirkhnu^     ^^ 

18.  At  Spearvale,  county  of  Cavan,  William 
Spear.  Kaq.  aged  81.  one  of  the  oUest  lieutenants 
in  his  Matestv's  urvioe. 

—  At  Perth,  Jane,  daughter  of  Alexander  Mal- 
colm, Esq.  supervisor  of  Excise. 

19.  At  Inveresk.  Archibald  Sklrvii^  portrait- 
painter.  ^^ 

—  At  Perth,  M^or  Cristopher  Setoo  of  RaHbi- 
hlae. 

to.  At  Wootoot,  near  Stonehaven,  Mrs  Garden, 
rdiet  of  WOIiam  Gard^,  Esq.  Biaco-ptrk. 

tl.  At  Rennet  Jtmea  Bruce,  Esq.  naval  offloer«, 
Leith. 

of  his 

,, JdtDa- 

upwards  of  40  yeaa  minister  of  that 

pariah, 

—  At  Brighton,  John  Stirling,  Esq.  of  Black- 
gramas  third  son  of  the  bde  John  Stirling,  Esq.  of 
Klppendavlew 

Sz.  At  London,  of  a  rapid  dedbm.  Robert  Hume 
Brown,  youngest  son  of  the  kte  Mr  William  Brown 

—  At  the  house  of  Greyftiaii,  near  Elghi,  Xia 
Munroof  Newmin,  and  84. 

~  At  GranUlodge,  alias  Jane  Grant,  daughter  of 
of  tbe  kte  Sir  Jamea  Grant  of  Grant,  Bart,  and  sis- 
ter to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Sealleld. 

-*  AtBridnort  Dorsetshire.  Anne,  seoond  daugh- 
ter of  the  kte  Sunon  M'TavUh,  Esq^  of  Montreal, 
Lower  ^^na*l>i 

%S.  At  Paris,  Miss  Margaret  Grant,  daughter  oC 
William  Giant,  EsqL  of  Congalton. 

f4.  At  Ayr,  Miss  fCenncdyof  Drumdkn. 

~  At  hia  house  in  Cbarlolte^treet,  Bdinbiogh, 
John  Ferrier,  Esq.  kte  of  the  Idand  of  Jamtica. 

96,  At  Islington,  the  Rev.  Dr  Jarment  many 
year*  pastor  of  the  Soottlsb-duipel  ba  Oxendon- 
street 

—  At  Dahnamock,  near  Gkflgov*  hi  the  Slat 
year  of  his  age,  the  Rev.  Dr  James  PkyfUr,  Prfh- 
dptf  of  the  United  College,  Unlveralty  of  St  An- 
drews. 

—  At  Summerileld,  in  the  TUt  year  of  her  agr, 
Mn  JMobbu  Todd,  wife  of  Geoiin  Fulton,  Eeq. 

—  At  Grange,  Burntisland,  agea  8  vcars,  Samue- 
linaPaterson,  youxugest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  R6b. 
Culbcrtson.  Ldth. 

—  At  Ldth,  Mrs  EUnbeth  Martin,  rdietof  the 
kte  Mr  Adam  Watson,  Dunbar. 

—  At  Greencnrft,  near  Annan,  Mis  Douglas, 
wifb  of  Colonel  Douglas  of  Greencroft. 

—  At  Hayfleld,  Clvlstkn  Mackgan,  younscst 
daughter  of  the  kte  Mr  J.  Madagan,  Carse  of  Cow- 
rie. 

27-  At  Rome,  Robert  Dinwiddle,  Esq.  of  Ger- 
mlston. 


MU^fitier^'^tJkaiki. 


dD& 


19.  AtAi^ 

diner,  Em|.  or  HUariMtob 

—  At  r^oehmihtw,  in  tiM  71ft  year  d  hif  ags^ 
Mr  Joho  Gaidiner,  taite  bnilie  of  that  buigh. 

30.  At  Dumfriw.  Un  Diek  Olcneroif,  daughtor 
of  the  hfte  Alexander  Peqnuoa,  Esq.  of  Caitlocfa. 

—  At  Ashgrovcw  Jane,  daughter  of  Jamei  CoaO, 
£eq.  of  Aih^ve. 

91.  At  E&Unugh,  William  Lat*wo,Eaq.  late  of 
Girthead. 

—  Edward,  inlknt  aoo  of  Robert  Fonyth,  Eaq* 
advocate. 

—  At  Domodi,  John  Law.  Eiq.  advogate  in 
Aberdeen,  ahedlTiubitituteof  theoounfer  of  Suther- 

June  I.  lb  oooMquence  of  a  fidl  ftom  his  hone, 
iVed  30,  Mr  James  Weir  of  Clonkeen,  surgeon. 

—  At  Cassencarie,  Mrs  Campbell,  wife  of  Geo. 
Muir  Campbell,  Esq.  writer  to  the  signet. 

-<-  At  his  house,  llowardrplaoe,  Edinbuigh,  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Miller,  D.  D.  miuUter  of  CumnodL, 
Ayrshire,  aged  80  years. 

—  At  her  aunt* s  house,  Thistle^treet,  Edinburgh, 
Elisabeth  Campbell  DaUas,  aged  4  years  and  10 
months,  only  child  of  the  late  Torquill  DaUas,  Esq. 

k.  At  Lauder.  Mrs  Jessy  Allan,  spouse  of  Alex. 
Dawson,  Esq.  Aief  magistrate  of  that  burriu 
3.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Graham  of  Oxcfain. 

—  At  Cockende,  William  Thocnbum,  Esq.  lata 
of  the  North  West  Company. 

—  At  KilmamodE,  Thomas  Greenshields,  Esq. 

i.  At  Anderston,  tiie  Rer.  James  Stewsort,  mi- 
nister of  the  relief  congregation  there,  in  the  74th 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  44th  of  his  ministry. 

5.  At  London,  Lieutenant-Gcneral  Sir  Jamet 
Campbell  of  Invemcit,  Bart.  O.  C.  H.  and  K.  6.  F. 

—  At  her  house.  Jtuncs's-square,  Edinbur|^,  Mrs 
March,  in  the  SOth  year  of  her  ase,  much  regretted. 

6.  At  Bamton- house,  Jean,  fourth  daughter  of 
the  late  Geoige  Ramsay  of  Bamton,  Esq. 

—  At  Sanquhar,  Mr  William  Otto,  lately  pro- 
vost of  that  burgh. 

—  At  Edinburgh.  Mrs  Janet  Tait,  tponse  ot  Mr 
William  West,  St  Andrew  Wtreet. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  John  Young,  Esq.  of  Bell- 
wood,  Perthshire. 


lywy 


-.  At  KirkhiU,  wed  15  months,  Jaoe  Mi 


signi 


daughter  of  John  Tod,  Esq.  writer  to 


i»ry, 

>the 


..  At  the  manse  of  Leudiars,  Isabella,  infant 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  David  Watsoo. 

8.  At  Bowmore,  in  Islay,  Mr  Fulton,  fbr  many 
yean  schoolmaster  of  the  parish  of  Killi^w. 

—  At  Sunnyside,  Samuel  Sandys,  Esq.  formerly 
of  Liverpool,  aged  65. 

—  At  Warrision-creacent,  John  Drummond  Orr, 
the  infant  son  of  Mr  John  Oir. 

—  At  Edinbsmdi.  Charles  Augustin  Hallazd, 
eldest  son  of  Mr  Ilallanl,  Geotge«tieet. 

9.  At  Beverley,  aged  86  years.  General  George 
Gartii,  colonel  of  the  17th  regiment  of  foot. 

11.  At  Portobello,  aged  17  months,  William, 
eldest  son  of  Mr  William  Watt,  surgeon. 

—  Mr  Archibald  Dickson,  tumor,  seedanan, 
Hawick. 

—  At  Ludln-house,  James  Mayne,  Esq.  late  of 
Fowls  and  Logie. 

IS.  At  Edinbuigh,  suddenly,  Mrs  Janet  Strath- 
enry,  Nicolson-street. 

13.  At  Edinburgh,  William  Amot,  Esq.  of  Lum- 
quhaU 

—  At  Orchardhead,  hi  the  parish  of  Invcrkeith- 
ing,  Mrs  Alison  Cunninghame,  spouse  of  Mr  Wil- 
liam Walker,  fanner  there. 

—  At  Walktnshaw.  Miss  Campbtfl.  Blythswood. 

14.  At  Edinburgh,  Graham  Craufuird,  daughter 
of  Archibald  Craufuird,  E^.  writer  to  the  signet 

—  At  TUlery,  John  Chambexs  Hunter,  fiq.  of 
TiUery.  ^ 

1.5.  In  her  house,  North  St  David-street,  Edhi- 
burgh,  Mn  Gcoigina  Walker  Witoon,  widow  of 
James  Praser,  Esq.  treasurer  to  the  bank  of  Sco^ 
land. 

—  At  Colebrook-terrooe,  London,  John  Gardner, 
Esq.  late  banker  in  Edinburgh. 

—  At  Aberdeen,  Mr  William  Knight,  books^er. 
Ifi,  Alexander,  eldest  son  of  Mr  James  Dickson, 

Pilrig^trect.  Leith-walk,  Edinburgh. 

17.  At  Saw-mills,  Levcn,  Mr  John  Balfour,  In 
the  89lh  year  of  his  age. 


17*  AC  Splimwn,  Beildh  Mta  Aaa 
dMi«htar0f  tha  imt  Alaante  WUmd,  I 
of  Astronomy  in  the  University  of  OlaMRVw. 

—  At  Amfstoo,  the  lU^t  Hoa.  tUSmt  DaodM 
of  Arniston,  late  Loid  Chitf  BneoB  of  the  Gooitof 


18.  AtEdJnburgh.  JohnAlMtnlllMr,EBq.arAv- 
— At  Ua  houae  at  Hawkfldd.  Mr  Jolia  CiokiL 
20.  Mr  Robert  Howdoa.  ftrmar*  Wast  GwlilaB. 
SI.  At  DuddJMStnnr,  Edwatd,  ywiMiafan  of 
Mr  Edward  fiandimMi,  Fnth-atiaeC*  Edhibunh. 
—  At  Newton  Stewart,  Mrs  Jean  Soott,  widow 


of  the  late  Ro».  Dr  Soott  of  Fonhhirtds,  i 
of  Twynhobn. 

—  At  London,  a  few  days  after  hit  retom  from 
India.  UeuL  Thomas  Carmkhad,  of  the  Hosk 
East  India  Company's  service. 

—  At  Olassmount,  Alexander,  yoaQgest  aon  of 
the  late  Burridge  Purvia,  Esq.  of  OlaasmounL 

—  At  Edinbuigh,  Mrs  Marion  Begg,  widow  of 
WiUiam  Begg,  Esq.  Ldth.  ^^ 

~  Mrs  Isabella  Webster,  wife  of  Mr  Charka 
Campbell,  teacher,  Canoogate,  EdfadMondi. 

22.  At  Leith,  Aliaon,  youiMest  daugMcr  of  Mr 
WilUam  Lindsay. 

—  At  Leith,  Margmc  thiid  dtn^^tm  of  Mr 
Thomas  NewtaiggiQi * ^— " 

.-  At  Grange, 
daughter  of  MrJam 
nlof  Eiciae. 

94.  At  Bdlabuigh,  aged  85  yean,  Gsffn  I 
ton.liaTracknr--*  -    "  ~' 


ESsq.  of   nawuju.  wirracKniaH«r  ok   naamil  aBV* . 

radis.    He  was  die  diiefofthe  very  ancient  aiid4»> 


>  of  Ralston, 


kmaatcr  of  Piecshill  bav- . 


uaSif  ol  BaUtontffthatUk,  wlw  hdd 
■  in  the  county  of  Renfrew  and  Ayr. — 
xlal  and  mnvlvial  disposition,  and  the 


spoetaMe  fiunUy 
lavge  (States  in  tt 

Prom  his  sodal  a , 

genuine  goodness  and  benevoienoeor  hU  L 
was  highly  csteemod  during  life,  and  hiad 
gietted  by  his  friends. 

LaiOu—kt  his  lodgings  on  the  North  Paadr. 
Bath,  Dr  Samuel  ^oioinon,  of  Gikad-hoosib  Li- 
verpool. 

"niie  Earl  of  Stamford  and  Warringtcn,  Laid 
Lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Cheater.  His  LmA- 
shmwasthedfthEarlof  Slannftini,  anlflntEad 
of  Warrincton.  He isauooeeded  in  his  titlca  «id 
estates  by  nis  eldest  ooo,  George  Hairy,  novltal 
of  Stamfoid  and  Wanington,  bom  in  1765. 

At  Saint  Maur,  near  Pari%  aged  90  ^ 
dame  the  Countess  Jules  de  1  ' 

At  London,  Phillip  Dauneey,  llaq.  lUq^  4 
sel,  and  a  distiimiisiied  ornament  of  the  f^ 
bar. 

who  had 

He  is  reported 


SUmp,  Esq.  of  Ommhniuogh,  Mod  M, 

id  been  mayor  of  umi  Jnngh  sevacsl  tiaMa. 

eported  to  have  died  worth  £30,000,  botl^ 

appaaranoe  taidksated  oven  alfcet  povoty:  he  hv 

left  no  issue,  and  is  said  to  ham  bequeathed  hianl*» 

"     (thelmdMeof  aneighbomlngpoovJiouae)  the 

test  of  only  £500  {  the  nnt  to  Moone  of  no 

:  he  put  on  a  new  suit  of  dothea  n^  in* 


tar  (the 


in  Po- 


At  tne'Royal  MiiitKy  Cottan,  1 
the  wife  of  Cokmd  Butler,  the  Bettfeetiantifoi 

At  a  very  advanced  age,  at  his  redder 
land-street,  London,  the  reveraod  and 
Dr  Sttlcktand,  grand  provinefcd  of  the  ~ 
suits,  and  lector  magnifleus  of  thr  — 
Stoneyhunt,  in  Lancashire.    Dr 
the  head  of  the  very  andent  fkmlly  of  St 

of  Sidicr-park  in  Westmoreland,  and  Stai 

in  Lancashire,  inherited  an  ertate  of  upwards  of 
£16,000  per  annum,  wUeh  he  rdinquished  in  £»• 
vour  of  his  second  cousin,  the  present  Mr  Standidt 
Strickland,  as  his  vows  as  Jesuit  would  x|ot  penntt 
of  his  havhig  any  woddly  property. 

At  Hl|Mleld-perk.  Hants,  %  Hon.  LedyPttt^ 
vdlct  of  Geneial  the  Right  Honoaiable  Sir  WDIiiM 
Augustus  Pi«L  K.  B.  &e.  and  sister  to  the  lalt  Ad- 
miral the  Earl  Howe. 

At  Mansfidd.  George  Cartwright.  Esg.  agti  80, 
formerly  aid-deKsmp  to  the  Marqub  of  Gianby  in 
Germany,  and  afterwards  author  of  a  Joorael  of 
his  Residenoe  and  Adventures  for  some  yenn  to 
Labrador. 

At  Brook^reen,  London,  aged  19,  WUHam, 
eldest  son  of  Lieut-Colond  John  West,  lateoom- 
manding  the  3d  royal  veteran  battalion. 

At  Lane>lodge,  at  the  advanced  age  of  105  TB«n« 
Major  LearyT^ 


Olitcr  *  Boyd,  Printett,  Edinburgh. 
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EBSTOHATIOir  07  THI  PARTHIHOK  IfOE  tHB  NATIONAL  KONtTHENf. 


ME  BSITOB, 

The  paUic  attentum  iqipeanng  to  have 
be^  much  nnued  by  an  artielo 
on  the  aulQect  of  the  National  Moan- 
ment,  in  Tonr  last  Nmnberj  I  trost 
you  will  giTo  admiflaioa  to  a  few  xe» 
marka  on  the  aame  topic,  te  the  le- 
oeption  of  which  that  article  baa  ahly 
paved  the  way. 

Complainta  have  been  made,  that 
the  ooontry  baa  been  badcwavd  upon 
this  oocaaion ;  and  the  reaaoning  needin 
the  artiele  alluded  to>  endeavoiin  to  ex« 
o^lain  this,  by  an  Wng,  thai  the  pa^ 
tnotieprtncipiea  which  lead  nationa  to 
laiae  aoch  tiophiea  in  Tememhranoe  of 
pB8tglorieB,aieBotfiillyiindentood.  It 
la  to  be  hoped,  that  in  thia  lespect  the 
writer  of  the  article  in  qneition  is  not 
^teoonect  If  he  be,  however,  hia 
strain  of  aj^omentiawell  calculated  to 
semedy  the  evil  of  which  he  oom- 
iilainBi 

The  true  caufle,  however,  of  the  evi« 
dent  tardiness  (not  to  call  it  luke- 
wannness)  of  the  public  on  this  occa- 
sion, seems  lio  arise  very  satuxally  out 
of  the  uncertainty  which  prevails,  aa  to 
the  plan  and  situation  of  the  mcmu* 
ment  itself. 

We  are  described  as  being  a  cautious 
nation;  but  caution  such  as  ours  is  not 
theofB^ningof  coldindi£^ence;  nor 
of  the  naiTow  jjomditnee  of  selfishness; 
it  is  the  wise  curcumspect&on  of  a  ddi- 
bcfatmg  and  enlightened  people ;  and 
ia  ouite  comoatible  with  the  wsrmest 
and  most  enuuslastic  nationality;  and 
vrith  those  ennobling  feelings  of  prUle 
and  patriotism,  whidi  oo^t  to  spring 
from  the  recollection  of  triumplu  in 
which  Scotland  has  had  so  eminent  a 
diare. 
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We  are  not|  however,  so  highly  ex* 
dted  ss  to  throw  away  oar  money  for 
no  other  purpose,  than  to  give  a  show 
of  sincerity  to  the  expression  of  these 
strong  emotions.  We  fed,  that  instead 
of  contributing  to  the  national  honour, 
we  should  be  degrsdinjg;  it,  were  we  to 
eountensnee  the  erection  of  a  monu- 
ment inadequate  to  the  lull  expressioii 
of  our  sentiments.  While  we  are  in 
Hhe  dark,  therefore,  aa  to  the  plan  of 
any  proposed  monument,  we  must  be 
in  perpetual  alarm  lest,  by  raisinff  sn 
edmoe  unworthy  of  so  great  an  olgeet^ 
our  triumphs,  as  well  as  our  sppreda* 
tion  of  them,  would  come  to  be  under* 
vahied  by  posterity,  and  thus  one  of 
the  most  obvious  sdvantam  of  the 
national  monument  would  be  destroy- 
ed. Nor  should  we,  in  our  own  day, 
be  free  from  some  feeling  of  hnndha^ 
tion,  were  we  to  display  to  our  rivals 
in  srms,  a  memorial  that,  instead  of 
sustaining,  diould  tend  to  depress  the 
lofty  character  we  have  ao  nobly  a^ 
cfaieved. 

It  is  no  answer  to  this  to  assert,  that 
such  fears  sre  groundless.  We  must 
judge  on  this  as  on  every  other  occs^ 
sbn,  by  what  we  know.  And  what 
does  this  knowkdffe  i^imish?  Lotus 
look  over  the  whole  empire— ^haU  we 
anywhere  find,  amidst  modem  struc- 
tures, one  edifice  in  any  respect  worthy 
of  the  oltiect  in  view  ?— or  can  any 
person  be  found  bold  enough  to  pnK 
phecyfer  the  works  of  this  country,  a 
cdebrity  ss  undeviating  and  enduring 
as  that  which,  fer  more  than  two  thour 
ssnd  years,  has  been  bestowed  on  the 
magmflcent  structures  of  Antient 
Greece! 

Innumerable  attempta  have  been. 
ST9 
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made  in  all  coontrioi  tp  mtl  tbeae 
mrks.  They  have  a9  fVM;  vii  •« 
this  is  admitted  on  erei^  nand,  die  in- 
ference is  irresistibley  tnat  although  it 
be  not^  19  the  nature  of  things,  imnos- 
M$  tofea|h«  «t  oren  to  mmj^am,  that 
degree  of  exeefiesoey  yet  ft  is  in  the 
very  highest  degree  improbable,  that 
the  invention  of  any  moidem  arddtect 
shall  mroduce,  all  at  once,  a  plan  ap- 
proaching, even  remotely,  to  the  per- 
ft^tion  of  those  models  which  ha,vp 
hesn  handed  down  to  us  ikm  anti- 
quity. 

It  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
the  public  taste  in  Greece  was  not  the 
growth  of  any  particular  occasion,  but 
was  die  result  of  centuries  of  patient 
cultivation.  Many  Grecian  temples 
gn  still  in  eTistmfle,  whidi  svifficient- 
iy  indicate  its  gsadwil  pnigsesa  le* 
wards  the  jptr&ction  wmch,  in  the 
age  of  Pendesy  it  finally  attained* 
Toe  toDua^  of  Pcstum  anid  AgrJi^o^ 
tum  marl  the  step  60m  the  heavy  ar* 
ichitecture  of  Egypt  to  the  moiei^DBeo* 
ful,  though  notleis  solid,  pvoportHms 


Restoraiicm  i>fthe  Parthtmm.  [[Ang. 

of  )M^.doHl4fid  beauty,  and  ahuoct 
Ploe«larHy  MMdequate  to  the  great  pur- 
pose at  present  in  view. 

There  is  but  one  opinion  upon  this 
subject,  amongst  those  who  Wo  m^ 
ike$  visilei  At|e»flL  «r  who  |uife  sta- 
dlea  the  works  wnicn  describe  that 
dty.  fiut  as  the  great  migority  of 
those  persons  who  are  expectea  to 
contribute  to  this  monument  never 
saw  the  Parthenon,  not  even  a  dnw- 
tif;  of  it,  it  cannot  be  expected,  ub- 
lelss  some  mode  be  adopted  of  extend- 
ing the  knowledge  of  this  sulgect, 
that  any  very  general  feeling  will  be 
expressed  for  its  being  adopted  as  the 
model  of  the  national  monument 
Ilien  ia  very  Httle  doubt,  however, 
that  were  means  afforded  to  the  pnUic 
of  comparing  the  Pkothenon  of  Atkens 
with  any  nmen  plan  whatneier,  the 
dfeeiaion  would  speedily  bepranounoed 
aa&vourofthefonner.  TbeeooanitA 
tee  of  mansgenent  would  theKfoie  be 
doing  the  Ugheit  aervice  to  the  caue 
efgMd  taste,  were  they  to  dreuhse  a 
dimwing  of  die  RBihenon,  in  a  1' 


of  the  Doric  order*    The  temple  of    tion  very  neady  resembling  its  original 
^lupiter  PanfaeUenius,  not  only  in  the    podtiari    thnt  is  to^ay,  erowmng  the 
oonstruction  of  its  parte,  and  the  pro*        -----      • ..      .       .^«-     1^ 
j^rtion  of  its  columna,  but  in  the  rude 
aoulptore  of  its  Frise,  tells,  what  we 
know  from  history  to  be  true,  that 
It  was  erected  prior  to  that  era  of 
public  taste  which  gave  birth  to  the 


celebrated  temple  of  Minerva.  Thus, 
both  from  theory  and  exnerienoe,  we 
are  entitled  to  say,  that  long  ere  the 
nin  of  Grecian  taste  had  died  its  meii* 
dian  lustre  on  the  Acropolis,  there 
must  have  been  many  bng^  indica- 
tions of  the  light  wlucb  was  to  oome^ 
«  light  of  which  we^  in  tfaia  ooan« 
try,  cannot  aa  yet  perpdve  even  the 
dawn.  How  presumptuous  were  it 
then  in  us  to  hope^  that,  by  the  mere 
pttart  of  our  will,  however  poweiftdiy 
seconded  by  talents  and  wedth,  we 
^an  reach  at  once  an  exceUenoe  whidi 
it  cost  even  the  Greeks  so  many  cen- 
turies to  accomplish.  Aiid  what  fidly 
wose  it,  with  that  admitted  exeeUenca 
fully  within  our  grasp,  to  think  of 
raising  in  ita  stead  an  edifice  which, 
by  every  concdvaUe  analogy,  mnat  be 


MN^ofthe€alton.hill.  Yetdtbough 
auoh  a  measue  would  be  very  nnpor- 
tant,  in  aa  much  as  it  oould  not  fldl  to 
earpand  the  public  tsile,  yet,  with  rt^ 
ftrenoe  to  the  object  imaiediatdy  un* 
der  condderation,  it  woukl  be  of  litde 
avail,  unleas  it  were  aooomponied  by  s 
pledge  that  this  modd,  the  fine*  be* 
yond  all  question  which  tlie  wedd 
ever  saw,  was  in  fiiet  to  be  adopted  tf 
die  natknHd  monument.* 

The  advantages  whidi  would  ^ 
firom  such  a  dectnon  are  numerous  sad 
atriking.  Thepnidentiddresddlad« 
ed  to  in  the  eatfy  p«t  of  diis  srdd^ 
would  be  instantly  removed;  sad 
snbsertptiona  woukl  flow  in  frnn 
dioae  who  moat  asaniediy  will  not 
give  theur  money  towards  die  erectkm 
of  any  modem  structure  whatsoever 

Agpdn,  it  ia  well  known  what  eflwte 
have  k>ng  been  made  by  the  taste  aid 
wedth  of  En^and  to  procure  modeb 
of  Grecian  arddtecture  in  this  coon- 
try.  SodeticB  have  been  fimned  j«^ 
tiste  sent  out;  and  ships  have  be«n 


^oi«htisbt 

^  wmm»  wouMi  cnccnuuy  lena  bis  powerful  piiF««r*nniT  This  imniliinani  to  the  mv- 
tDMd  of  matchlett  akin  in  execatko,  and  die  most  refined  taste  andobssrvslioDfe^"^ 
advantage  of  having  studied  the  or^ind  at  Athens. 


*  In  order  that  fiiH  justice  migfat  be  done  to  the  subject,  sodi  a  «» 
executed  by  the  band  of  a  master ;  and  we  fed  coofdcnt  that  in  audi  a 
WUUams  wodd  dieerfiiUy  lend  his  powerful  — .         . 
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ft^lgjtkieA  to  tliMMfl  JkJAuwim  te- 
niMiip  to  cmr  aomrm  shoneB.  Bnl 
while  numberieis  detached  pieces  of 
ert  heve»  by  mourn  of  this  penevennce, 
]ahoujr,  «ad  esmensej  bem  brought  to 
tbie  eountry^  ithae  faitberto  been  found 
]m{KN»ibk  to  »ect  one  buildiog  on 
the  model  of  the  (eniplee  of  andquity. 
This  hae  srisen,  not  from  any  want  of 
«n  ardent  deaive  to  acconpluh  aach 
aa  objeel ;  not  from  any  blindneaa  to 
the  incal^ilable  benefits  which  woidd 
theKby  be  conferred  on  public  taste; 
but  principally  from  the  enormous  ex« 
panse  wim  whidi  snch  a  structure 
would  be  attended  in  London.  The 
iiciaity»  however,  to  the  capital  of 
Seotlandy  of  the  finest  freestone  quar« 
lias  in  the  world,  gives  to  the  people 
of  this  eountKT  the  rcadv  means  of  ao- 
oompludiing  tois  desirable  otgect,  at 
an  eipenae  vastly  inferior  to  what 
WonU  be  required  in  any  odaer  part 
of  the  empire.*  We  have,  moreover, 
the  very  important  advantage  of  po»< 
flsasing  a  finer  situatioii  for  so  noble  a 
atmcture,  than  any  other  city  can 
boaat  of;  a  situation,  be  it  recollected, 
which  resembles,  in  the  moat  striking 
manner,  the  i^t  selected  finr  a  simi- 
lar monument  by  Phidias  himself. 

The  object,  then,  so  long  and  so  ar- 
dently wished  for  by  every  man  of 
tssteand  education  in  England,  will 
now  be  placed  *  within  their  reach* 
Can  any  one  doubt  that  under  the 
proposea  drounstanees  the  subserip- 
tions  firom  that  enlightened  and  enter- 
priaing  country  woSold  be  immense? 
Vet  without  some  such  povirerfiil  sti« 
Bi^tea  we  have  no  title  to  expect  that 
our  neighboun  will  assist  in  accom- 
plishing an  olgect  in  whieh  they  are 
not  direotl^  concerned,  lliey  have 
enough  at  heme  to  occupy  ihehr  atten- 
iion  and  thdr  wealth,  and  they  would 
juatW  consider  their  resources  misap- 
j^Ued  if  dh^ected  towards  any  modem 
edifice  out  of  their  own  eountzy.  But 
the  restoration  of  the  finest  of  all  the 
tAdmit  models  is  an  object  of  such 
general  importance  ;  one  that  comes 
home  so  immediately  to  every  classical 
recollection  and  early  association,— 
that,  in  its  support,  we  might  safely 
calculate  upon  the  assistance  of  our 
ndghbours.      T%ey    would 
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sea  that  thb  cnsefion  of  nA  a  tem- 
ple aa  the  Parthenon  any  where 
within  their  idand,  wooM  confer  be- 
nefits as  lasting  and  important  upon 
the  nrogiess  of  tile  arts  in  En^and,  as 
in  uos  country;  being  sensible  too, 
that  sudi  an  object  can  be  looked  fm 
in  this  metropolis  alone,  they  would 
be  fer  above  jealousy,  and  would 
cheeifblly  and  hberaUy  contribute  to^ 
wards  ita  acoompMshment. 

Much  of  the  same  reasoning  will  ap.« 
ply  to  India  ;  where  the  taste  fbr  Gre" 
eian  architecture  has  far  outotripped 
that  which  prevails  here.    The  Scotch 
form  a  great  proportion  of  the  society 
in  that  country ;  and  as  they  have  the 
de^^t   and  most  lively  interest  in 
their  country's  renown — ^and  are  pos- 
sessed of  considerable   wealth,    they 
become  a  body  of  men  whom  it  is  ex- 
tremely importsnt  to  engage  heartily 
in  this  oauae.    They  have  witnessed 
the  triumphs  which  this  monument  is 
intended  to  commemOTate,  tliough  at  a 
distance,  with  a  degree  of  ardour  and 
enthusiasm  not  less  heartfelt  than  it 
was  here;  but  feom  the  absence  of 
the  distracting  caases  whieh  surround 
us,    the  sentiment  has  proved  even 
more  lasting.    Consequently,  most  of 
the  Scotch  in  India  may  be  expected, 
under  any  circumstances,  to  subscribe 
to  a  certain  extent.    But  as  they  re- 
taiuj  even  in  that  country  of  liberality 
and  profusion,  all  their  national  good 
sense  and  caution,  they  will  not  easily 
be  induced  to  engage   in  this  buI>- 
scripdon,  to  the  tviU  extent  of  their 
means,  while  the  present  uncertainty 
as  to  the  plan  and  situation  of  the  mo- 
nument exists.    But  it  is  no  less  cer- 
tain, that  if  our  countrymen  in  India 
were  to  be  assured  that  the  Parthenon 
of  Athens  was  indeed  to  be  restored, 
and  in  the  capital  of  their  native  land, 
they  would  cooperate    in  this  great 
cause  with    an  efficiency  worthy  of 
their  birth«place. 

Hie  influence  of  public  opinion  is, 
perhans,  no  where  so  strongly  felt  as 
m  Inoia ;  there  is  no  country,  indeed, 
in  which  enlarged  and  liberal  ideas  are 
so  generally  felt  and  acted  upon :  and 
those  who  best  know  the  state  of  so- 
ciety there,  will  deem  it  no  extrava- 
gance to  assert,  that  so  unexception- 


*  We  possess  aho  more  than  one  architect  whose  powers  of  execution  are  fully  equal  to 
snch  a  tanc.  And  surely,  even  the  most  eminent  of  these  would,  upon  due  reflection, 
IM  nhon  hi^y  henouKd  by^beooming  the  actual  restorer  of  the  Psffthenona  than  fVom 
being  tfae  ongiDal  {daoner  of  any  modem  edifice. 
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ab^ .  a  plm  wimld  inttantly  be  taken 
«p  by  e?ery  Sootcbman;  and  that  the 
whole  European  popiihition  would  aoon 
fbUom. 

It  has  been  laid^  that  pontblj  the 
heads  of  the  Courts,  in  whom  the 
power  is  vested  by  Act  of  Psxhameht, 
of  putting  a  n^gatiTe  on  the  erection 
of  any  edifice  on  die  CalUm-HiU, 
might  object  to  the  national  monu- 
ment being  placed  on  that  spot.  But 
the  well«uiown  public  spirit,  and 
enlightened  Tiews  of  the  eminent  in« 
dividuals  who  fill  these  stations,  se- 
cure us  from  this  apprehension.  They 
would,  in  all  probability,  object,  and 
with  reason,  to  the  pnnect  of  placing 
a  modem  building,  of  doubtful  sym- 
metry, on  that  bcaiutifiil  situation.-^ 
But  were  the  good  taste  of  the  public 
to  decide  upon  transferring  to  this 
country  that  exquisite  structure  which 
still  stands  unrivalled  by  modem  art, 
there  can  surely  be  no  doubt  of  obtain- 
ing permission  to  place  it  on  the  very 
spot,  which  its  original  author  would 
have  chosen,  as  best  calculated  to  a- 
dom  the  d^,  at  once  to  display  its 
own  peculiar  excellencies,  and  to  ren- 
der it,  what  such  a  monument  ought 
undoubtedly  to  be— proudly  and  emi- 
nently conspicuous. 


CAngr. 


The  hnportance  of  attending  to  this 
sniject  wiU  be  obvkns  to  every  one 
who  has  seen  the  new  County  Rooma 
of  this  dty.  This  buildfaig  ia  copied 
from  the  Ervethenm  of  Athena,  and 
resembles  it  in  all  respects,  exoe^  in 
situation.  The  original  bemg  ndaed 
on  the  summit  of  the  Acropolis,  has  a 
bold  and  fine  eSbcL  Whereas  the 
modem  cop^,  though  very  ddlfhlly 
Gucuted,  beii^  hemmed  in  and  over^ 
topped  b^  lofty  piles  of  masonry,  has  ito 
bomty,  if  not  quite  destroyed,  atlesat 
essentially  injured.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  unroitunate  circnmstanee, 
however,  we  must  ever  feel  grateflil 
to  the  patriotic  individual  to  whose 
active  public  spirit  we  owe  the  intro- 
duction of  this  first  model  of  Grecian 
art  And  it  is  most  earnestly  to  be 
hoped,  that,  as  he  enjoys  an  uncommon 
share  of  public  esteem  and  confidence, 
he  will,  upon  this  important  occssion, 
lend  the  weight  of  his  great  influence 
towards  the  advancement  of  the  na- 
tional taste:  and  thus,  in  the  moat 
legitimate  way,  establish  his  title  to 
that  extensive  popularity  which,  on  a 
recent  occasion,  raised  oim  to  one  of 
the  highest  situations  in  this  country. 

B. 


EBM ARKS  ON  DOK  JUAK. 


It  has  not  been  without  mudi  reflec- 
tion and  overcoming  many  rductan- 
des,  that  we  have  at  last  resolved  to 
say  a  few  words  more  to  our  readers 
concerning  this  very  extraordinary 
poem.  Tne  nature  and  causes  of  our 
difliculties  wiU  be  easily  understood 
by  those  of  them  who  nave  read  any 
part  of  Don  Juan — but  we  despair  of 
standing  justified  as  to  the  conclusion 
at  which  we  have  arrived,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  any  but  those  who  have  read 
and  understood  the  whole  of  a  work, 
^  in  the  compodtion  of  which  there  is 
unquestionably  a  more  thorough  and 
intense  infusion  of  genius  and  vice — 
power  and  profligacv — than  in  any  poem 
which  had  ever  before  been  written  in 
die  English,  or  indeed  in  anv  other 
modem  language.  Had  the  wickedness 
been  less  inextricably  mingled  with 
the  beauty  and  the  grace,  and  the 
strength  of  a  most  inimitable  and  incom- 
prehendble  muse,  our  task  would  have 
been  easy:  But  silence  would  be  a 
very  poor  and  a  very  usdess  diastiae^ 


ment  to  be  inflicted  by  ns,  or  by  any 
one,  on  a  production,  whose  oomip* 
tions  have  been  so  effiwtnally  embafan- 
ed— which,  in  spite  of  all  that  critics 
can  do  or  refirdn  ftmn  doiiig,  nothing 
can  posdbly  prevent  firom  takii^  a 
high  place  in  the  literature  of  our  coun- 
try, and  remdning  to  all  agea  a  per* 
petual  monument  of  the  exalted  intd- 
lect,  and  the  depraved  heart,  of  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  men  to  whom 
that  country  has  had  the  honour  and  \ 
the  disgrace  of  giving  birth. 

That  Lord  Byron  haa  never  writ-  » 
ten  any  thing  more  deddvdy  and  tri- 
umphiuidjr  exprmive  of  the  greatneas 
of  his  genius,  will  ba  allowed  by  all 
who  have  read  this  poem.  That  (lay- 
ing all  its  manifbld  and  grievous  df- 
fenoes  for  a  moment  out  of  our  view) 
it  is  bv  fiff  the  most  admirable  aped- 
men  of  the  mixture  of  ease,  strei^^, 
gayety,  and  seriousness  extant  in  the 
whole  body  of  English  poetry,  is  a 
propodtiim  to  which,  we  are  almost  as 
wdi  persuodedj  very  lew  of  them  will 
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itlMlvaiieBt  Withionowiiid 
hamUiatioii  do  we  qpeak  it— the  poet 
has  defoted  hit  powers  to  the  wovBt  of 
purpoeea  and  panons ;  and  it  inereues 
ols  guilt  and  our  aarrow,  that  he  haa 
devoted  them  entire.  What  the  im- 
mediate effi^ct  of  the  poem  may  be  on 
contemporary  literature,  we  cannot 
pretend  to  gueaa — ^too  happy  oould  we 
nope  that  iu  leaaona  of  bddneaa  and 
vigour  in  language^  and  versiflcation^ 
9ad  conception,  might  be  attended  to, 
as  they  deserve  to  be — ^without  any 
stain  bieing  suffered  to  fidl  on  the  pu« 
rity  of  those  who  miniater  to  the  0e« 
neral  shape  and  culture  of  the  puUic 
mind,  from  the  mischievous  insults 
against  all  good  principle  and  all  mod 
feeling,  which  have  been  unworUiily 
embodied  in  so  many  elements  <^  &&« 
cination* 

V  The  moral  strain  of  the  whole  poem 
ia  pitched  in  the  lowest  key— «nd  if 
the  genius  of  the  author  lifts  him  now 
and  then  out  of  his  oollution>  it  seems 
as  if  he  regretted  the  elevation,  and 
made  all  haste  to  descend  again.  To 
particularize  the  offences  committed  in 
Its  psges  would  be  worse  than  vain — 
because  the. great  genius  of  the  man 
aeema  to  have  been  throughout  exert- 
ed to  its  utmost  strength,  in  devising 
every  possible  method  of  pouring  socmi 
upon  every  element  of  good  or  noUe 
nalnre  in  the  hearta  A  his  readers. 
Love—  honour— patriotism— religion, 
are  mentioned  onlv  to  be  soofibd 
at  and  derided,  as  if  their  sole  rest- 
ing-place were,  or  oug^t  to  be,  in 
the  Doaoma  of  finda.    It  appears,  in 

V  ahort,aaif  this  miserable  man,  having 
exhansted  eveij  species  of  sensual  gra- 
tifloation— 4iavmg  drained  the  cup  of 
ain  even  to  its  bitterest  dr^,  were 
xeadved  to  shew  us  that  he  ia  no  longer 
a  human  beiii^,  even  in  his  ftailties  ;— 
hut  a  cool  unconcerned  fiend,  laugh- 
iiw  with  a  detestable  glee  over  the 
whole  of  the  better  and  worse  elements 
0f  which  human  life  is  composed- 
treating  well  nigh  with  equal  derision 
the  most  pure  of  virtues,  and  the  moat 
ndioua  of  vices— dead  alike  to  the 
beauty  of  the  one,  and  the  deformity 
of  the  other— a  mere  heartless  deroi»< 
er  of  that  firail  but  noble  humamty, 
whose  tvpe  was  never  exhibited  in  a 
ahape  of  more  deplorable  d^adation 
than  in  his  own  contemptuously  di»- 
tinct  delineatioD  of  himself.  To  con- 
fiess  in  secret  to  his  Maker,  and  weep 
over  in  secret  agonies  the  wildest  and 
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andmindy  is  the  part  of  a  <  _.  , 
sinner^  in  whom  sin  has  no'  jfcjumo 
the  sole  principle  of  life  and  action— 
of  a  soul  for  which  there  is  yet  heme. 
But  to  lay  bare  to  the  eye  of  man  andof 
woman  all  the  hidden  convuluoDS  of 
a  wicked  spirit — thoughts  too  abo* 
minable,  we  would  hope,  to  have  been 
imagined  by  any  but  him  that  has  ex- 
prened  them— and  to  do  all  this  with- 
out one  symptom  of  pain,  contrition, 
remorse,  or  hesitation,  with  a  calm  care- 
less ferociousness  of  contented  andsatia- 
fieddenravity — tluswasan  insult  whidi 
no  widced  man  of  genius  had  ever  be- 
fore dared  to  put  upon  hisCreator  or  his 
Species.  This  highest  of  all  possible  ex-  ' 
hibitions  of  self-abandonment  has  been 
set  forth  in  mirth  and  gladness,  by  one 
whose  name  was  once  pronounoed  with 
pride  and  veneration  by  every  £ngliah 
voice.  This  atrocious  consummation 
was  reserved  for  Byron. 

It  hsa  lonp;  been  sufficiently  mani- 
fest, that  this  man  is  devoid  of  reli- 
gion. At  times,  indeed,  the  power 
and  presence  of  the  Deiw,  as  sp^iking 
in  the  sterner  workings  of  the  elements, 
seems  to  fbrce  some  momentary  con- 
sciousness of  their  existence  into  his  la- 
bouring breast; — a  spirit  in  which  there 
breathes  so  much  of  the  divine,  can- 
not always  resist  the  mijesty  of  its 
Maker.  But  of  true  religion  terror  ia 
a  snudl  part— and  of  all  religion,  that 
firanded  on  mere  tenor,  is  the  least 
worthy  of  such  a  man  aa  Bvron.  We 
may  look  in  vain  through  aU  his  works 
for  the  slightest  evidence  that  his  soul 
had  ever  listened  to  the  gtntie  voice  of 
the  oracles.  His  undmtanding  has 
been  subdued  into  conviction  by  some 
passing  doud ;  but  his  heart  has  never 
been  touched.  He  has  never  writ- 
ten one  line  that  savours  of  the  spi- 
rit of  meekness.  His  fiiith  is  but 
fi>r  a  moment — "  he  believes  and 
trembles,"  and  rdapaes  again  into* 
his  fl^m  of  unbelief— a  gloom  in 
which  he  is  at  least  ss  devoid  of 
Hon  and  Chabity  as  he  is  of 
Faith.— The  same  proud  hardness  of 
heart  which  makes  me  author  of  Don 
Juan  a  deviser  of  the  Faith  for  which 
his  fkthers  bled,  hsa  rendered  him  a 
scomer  of  the  better  part  of  woman  ; 
and  therefore  it  is  that  his  love  poetry 
is  a  continual  insult  to  the  beauty 
that  inspires  it.  The  earthy  part  of 
the  passion  is  all  that  haa  found  a 
resting  place  vrithin  his  breast— Hia 
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idol  1*  J!  of  eiiif*-«iid  be  daakcs  Iwr 
to  pieoiv  ahiMMt  in  the  motnent  of  his 
V  wmhip.  ImpiondY  Tailing  agdnsC 
fai«  God^-Hdttdfy  and  tatmAj  dx^kjfl 
to  his  Sotereign  atid  his  eountiy^—- and 
bnittdljT  outraffiiig  all  the  beit  ftel« 
ings  of  fttniue  hoAotcr^  afifection^ 
and  confidenee-— How  small  a  part  of 
diiralrv  b  that  which  remains  to  the 
descendant  oi  the  Byrons^a  gloomy 
vizor^  and  a  deadly  weapon  ! 

Of  these  oflimceSj  howevef,  or  of 
snch  as  these^  Lord  Byron  had  heen 
guilty  ahandantly  before,  and  for  such 
he  lias  before  been  rebuked  in  our 
own,  and  in  other  more  aothoritatiTe 
pages.  There  are  other  and  newer 
sins  with  which  the  author  of  Don 
Juan  has  stained  himself— -^ns  of  a 
class,  if  possible,  even  more  despic« 
able  than  any  he  had  before  commit- 
ted ;  and  in  regard  to  which  it  is  mat- 
ter of  regret  to  us,  that  as  yet  our  pe- 
riodical critics  bare  not  appeared  to  ex- 
press themselres  with  any  seemly  mea- 
sure <xf  manly  and  candid  indignation. 

Those  who  are  acquainted,  (as  who 
is  not?)  with  the  main  incidents  in 
the  private  life  of  Lord  Byron  ;— «id 
who  have  not  seen  this  production, 
(and  we  are  aware,  that  very  few  of 
oiu"  Northern  readers  have  seen  it) — 
will  scarcely  believe,  that  ^e  odious 
malignity  of  this  man's  bosom  should 
have  carried  him  so  flu-,  as  to  make 
'•  him  commence  a  filthy  and  impious 
poem,  with  on  elaborate  satire  on  the 
character  and  manners  of  his  wife— 
^m  whom,  even  by  his  own  confes- 
sion, he  has  been  separated  only  in 
consequence  of  his  own  cruel  and  heart- 
less misconduct.  It  is  in  vain  for  Lord 
Byron  to  attempt  in  anv  way  to  justifV 
his  own  behaviour  in  tnat  afikir ;  an^ 
now  that  he  has  so  openly  and  anda^ 
eiously  invited  inquiry  and  reproach, 
we  do  not  see  any  good  reason  why  he 
should  not  be  plainly  told  so  by  the 
general  voice  of  his  countrymen.  It 
would  not  be  an  easy  matter  to  per- 
suade any  Man  who  hiu  anv  knowledge 
of  the  nature  of  Woman,*tnat  a  fbmue 
such  as  Lord  Byron  has  himself  de- 
«cribed  his  wife  to  be,  would  rashly, 
or  hastily,  or  lightly  separate  hersefr, 
from  the  love  wmdi  she  nad  once  been 
inspired  fbr  such  a  man  as  he  is,  or 
was.  Had  he  not  heaped  insult  upon 
insult,  and  scorn  upon  scorn — had  he 
not  forced  the  iron  of  his  contempt 
^to  her  very  soul— there  is  no  woman 


of  deneiey  And  virtue,  m  he  ^drntSUed 
Lftdy  Byron  to  be,  who  would  not  have 
hoped  il  things  and  Mifered  M  ihaagk 
fhNn  one,  her  low  of  wlion  nrasi  hsf% 
heen  inwoven  with  so  many  eicalting 
elements  of  delicious  pride,  and  mote 
delioons  humility.  To  offtnd  the  love  / 
of  such  a  woman  was  wwBg  Uut  it 
might  be  foigiven ;  to  desert  her  was 
unmanly— but  he  miriit  have  returned 
and  wiped  for  ever  mm  her  eyes  the 
tears  of  her  desertion ; — ^but  to  inf  ure, 
and  to  desert,  and  then  to  turn  back 
and  wound  her  widowed  privacy  with 
unhallowed  strains  of  cold-blooded 
mockery-^was  brutally,  fkadi^y,  in« 
expiablv  mean.  For  tmpittities  there 
might  be  some  possibility  of  pardon, 
were  they  supposed  to  spring  only  from 
the  reckless  buoyaney  of  young  Mood 
and  fiery  passions, — ^for  impie^  there 
might  at  least  be  pity,  wa«  it  visible 
that  the  misery  of  the  impiooa  aoul 
were  as  great  as  its  darkness ; — but  fbr 
ofltoces  such  as  this,  which  cannot  pro* 
oeed  either  fWmi  the  madness  of  auaden 
impulse,  or  the  bewildered  agonies 
of  self-per^exing  and  self-despairing  \ 
dottbt^-4mt  whidi  speak  die  wilftd 
and  determined  spite  of  an  nnrepent- 
ing,  unsoftened,  smiling,  sarcastic,  joy- 
ous sinnei^-*for  such  diabdical,  sum 
slavish  vice,  there  can  be  neither  trity 
nor  pardon.  Our  knowledge  that  it  is 
committed  by  one  of  tfate  most  power- 
Ihl  intdlects  our  island  ever  has  pro- 
duced, lends  intensity  a  thousand 
fold  to  the  bitterness  m  our  ind%na- 
tion.  Everyhigh  thought  that  was  ever 
kindled  in  our  breasts  by  the  muse  of 
Byron— every  pure  and  lofty  feeling 
tluit  ever  responded  fhnn  within  ua 
to  the  sweep  of  his  raajestie  insfnr- 
ationa— <very  remembered  moment  of 
admiration  and  enthusiasm  is  up  in 
arms  against  him.  We  look  back  with 
a  mixture  of  wrath  and  soom  to  the 
delight  with  which  we  auflfered  our- 
selves to  be  fflled  by  one  who,  all  the 
while  he  was  fumiiBhiBg  us  with  de- 
light, must,  we  eannot  doubt  it,  have 
been  mockibg  us  with  a  cruel  modt- 
ery— less  cruel  only,  beeause  less  pe- 
culiar, than  that  with  whleh  he  has  now 
turned  him  flrom  die  lurklng-pkoe  of 
his  selfish  and  pofluted  esdle,  to  pour 
the  pitifhl  chahce  of  his  contumdy  on 
the  surrendered  devotion  of  a  vligin- 
bosom,  and  the  holy  hopes  of  the  mo- 
ther of  his  child.  The  consciousness 
ci  die  insulting  deceit  whidi  has  been 
o 
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praetiied  xifoa  ua,  ming^  with  the 
nobler  pain  arisiiig  from  the  contem- 
fiktaon  of  perverted  and  d^;raded  ge- 
nin*— to  make  ua  wish  that  no  auch 
being  aa  Byron  ever  had  exiated.  It 
ia  indeed  a  aad  and  an  humiliating 
thing  to  knoWf  that  in  the  same  year 
there  proceeded  from  the  same  pen  two 
productions,  in  all  things  so  different, 
as  the  Fourth  Canto  of  Childe  Harold 
ond  this  loathsome  Don  Juan. 

Lady  fiyrouj  however,  has  one  con- 
solation stfll  remaining,  and  yet  we  fear 
she  will  think  it  but  a  poor  one.  She 
•  shares  the  scornful  satire  of  her  hus« 
band,  not  onlv  with  all  that  ia  good, 
and  pure,  and  nigh,  in  human  nature, — 
its  principles  and  its  feelings;  but 
with  every  individual  also,  in  whose 
character  the  predominance  of  these 
bleased  elements  has  been  sufficient  to 
excite  the  envy,  or  exacerbate  the  de- 
spair of  this  guilty  man.  We  shall 
not  needlessly  widen  the  wound  by 
detailing  ita  cruelty ;  we  have  mention- 
ed one,  and,  all  will  admit,  the  worst 
instance  of  the  private  malignity  which 
has  been  embodied  in  so  many  passa- 
gea  of  Don  Juan ;  and  we  are  quite 
sure,  the  lofty-minded  and  virtuous 
men  whom  Lord  Byron  has  debased 
himself  by  insulting,  will  dose  the  vo- 
lume which  contains  their  own  izgu- 
ries,  with  no  feelings  save  those  of 
pity  for  Him  that  has  inflicted  them, 
ana  for  Her  who  partakes  so  largely  in 
the  same  iiyuries;  and  whose  hard 
destiny  has  deprived  her  for  ever  of 
that  proud  and  pure  privilege,  which 
enables  themselves  to  despise  them. 
As  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  we  know 
not  that  Lord 'Byron  could  have  in- 
-vented  any  more  certain  means  of 
brin^g  down  contempt  inexpiable 
4m  his  own  head,  than  by  turning  the 
weapons  of  his  spleen  against  men 
whose  virtues  few  indeed  can  equal, 
but  still  fewer  are  so  lost  and  unwor- 
thy as  not  to  love  and  admire. 

The  mode  in  which  we  have  now 
expressed  ourselves,  might  be  a  suf- 
ficient apology  for  making  no  extracts 
fi[t>n^thi8  poem  itself.  But  our  indig- 
natio^n  regard  to  the  morality  of  the 
poem,  OSS  not  blinded  us  to  its  ma- 
nifbld  beauties ;  and  we  are  the  more 
willing  to  quote  a  few  of  the  passages 
whidi  can  be  read  without  a  blush, 
because  the  comparative  rarity  of  such 
pMsages  wiU,  in  all  probability,  operate 
to  tba  complete  exclusion  of  the  work 
itsetf",  from  the  libraries  of  the  greater 
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part  of  oar  leaden.  Ai  it  is  out  of  the 

Soestion  for  us  to  think  of  analysing 
be  story,  we  must  quote  at  the  has- 
ard  of  some  of  our  quotations  being 
very  imperfectly  imderstood. 

•'  Vernon,  Um  tmtcfaer  Cmnbgrtond,  Wolft;*  HswlMb 
Piiaee  Fcxdiimid,  Gnnby,  BuigoyiM^  Kvppala 
Howe, 
Erfl  and  flood,  bave  had  their  tithe  of  talk. 
And  flUedtheIr ilgn-paits then,  like  WdOedey  noW| 
Each  in  their  turn  like  Banquo's  monaniia  atalk. 
FoOowert  of  fiune,  **  nine  fiucrow*  of  thataov  t 
Fiance,  too,  bad  Buonapaxte  and  Dumouiiar, 
Reoorded  tai  the  Moniteur  and  Coiuier. 


_. ,  Bxinota  Oondatvet,  lOiabeau, 

Petion,  Clooti,  Danton,  Marat.  La  FaveCte, 
Ware  Fiench,  and  famous  people,  aa  we  Knowt 

And  there  wen  othen  learoe  forfottan  yet, 
Joubert,    Hocfae^    llaroeau,    Laanea,    PiWilw, 
Moreau, 

With  many  of  the  milifiary  aet, 
fixoeediiudy  remarkable  at  timea. 
But  not  M  all  adapted  to  my  rhymei. 

'*  Nebon  was  onoe  Britannia's  god  of  war. 
And  stiU  should  be  so,  but  the  tide  Is  turned  I 

Tbeie^  no  more  to  be  said  of  Tralislgar, 
"Tb  with  our  hero  quietiy  inum'd  i 

Because  the  army%  nown  more  popular. 
At  wbldi  the  naval  people  are  oonoeni'd : 

Bestdea,  the  Prince  is  dl  forthe  land-aenrioe, 

Vatgdting  Duncan,  Nelson,  Howe,  and  Jcrvis. 


Tftll,  Boidsome,  slendcv,  but  well  knit  fiesem'd 
ActiTe,  though  not  so  qnightfy,  as  a  pi^ ; 
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And  everybody  but  his  mother  deoi^d 
Him  almost  man  s  but  she  flew  in  a  rage, 

Aial  bithvlivs  (for  else  she  migfathave  i 
If  any  said  so,  ror  to  be  preeoeious 
Was  in  her  eyes  a  thing  the  moat  atrocious. 

'*  Amongst  her  numerous  aequaintanee,  all 
Selected  tat  discretion  and  devotion. 

There  was  the  Donna  Julia,  whom  to  call 
Pretty  were  but  to  give  a  feeble  notion 

Of  many  duums  in  her  as  natural 
As  sweetness  to  the  flower,  or  salt  to  ooaao* 

Her  aone  to  Venus,  or  his  bow  to  Cupid, 

( But  this  lastsiroile  is  tiite  and  stupid.) 

«  The  darkness  of  her  oriental  eye 

Aooorded  with  her  Moorish  origtt) : 
(Her  blood  woa  not  all  Spanish,  %  the  by  i 

In  Spain,  you  know,  this  is  a  sort  of  sin.) 
When  proud  Grenada  fell,  and,  forced  to  fly, 

BoabdU  wept,  of  Donna  JuHaTs  kin 
Some  went  to  Africa,  some  staid  in  Spain, 
Her  great  great  grandmamma  chose  to  remain. 

"  She  married  (I  forget  the  pedigree) 
Witii  an  Hidalgo,  who  tnuwmtted  down 

HU  blood  lesfiioble  tiian  such  Mood  should  be; 
At  such  allhyiw  his  sires  would  frown. 

In  that  point  so  precise  in  eadi  degree 
That  they  bpid  l»  ami  ia,  as  might  be  shown. 

Marrying  their  oousins— nay,  their  aunto  and  nieoas, 

Whkft  alwayiapoils  the  breed,  if  it  increaaes. 

**  This  heathenMi  cross  restored  the  breed  easfai, 
Ruin'd  its  blood,  but  much  imnmved  its  flesh; 

For,  from  a  root  the  ugUest  in  OM  Spain 
Sprung  up  a  taranoh  as  beautiful  as  freahi 

The  fans  no  more  were  short,  the  dau^ten  plain  t 
But  there^s  a  rumour  which  1  fain  would  hush, 

*Tis  said  that  Doona  Julia's  grandmamma 

Produced  her  Don  more  helis  at  love  than  law. 

««  However  this  might  be.  the  raoe  went  on 
Improving  still  througn  every  generation. 

Until  it  emtco'd  in  an  only  ion. 
Who  left  an  <mly  daughter;  mv  namtion 

May  have  suggested  that  this  snigle  one 
Could  be  but  Julia  (whom  on  this  oeeasioa 

I  shall  have  much  to  speak  about),  and  she 

Was  married,  charming,  chaste,  and  twenty-thne. 

"  Her  eye  (Vm  very  fond  of  handsome  eyes) 
Was  large  and  dark,  suppressing  half  Ua  fln 

Until  she  spoke,  then  through  its  soft  di^piise 
Flaah'd  an  expresslan  more  of  pride  thm  iNb 

And  h>ve  than  either;  and  there  would  arise 
A  Knnethiug  in  them  which  waanotdeslnt« 
3U 
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ilemarks  on  Don  Juan. 


CAUg. 


But  WdiUd  hftr«  fac«i)«  pertiapi,  but  for  th«  kmi] 
-^rtraggMtliii^jihaiKlc' 


whofe. 


IchaMoi'd  doimttM 


«'  Her  fflofiy  hair  wu  cliiiterM  <fa  a  brow 

Brij^t  wtth  faitelUf epce.  and  fUr  and  smooth  ; 
H«reyebrow:«ihapewai  like  tha  aerial  how,      • 

Her  cheek  all  purple  with  the  beam  of  youth, 
HottttUnff,  at  timet  to  a  transparent  glow, 
•    Af  tf  her  t«l»  tan  lii^tohig;  die,  in  tooth, 
PoMCti'danalr  apd  grace  by  no  meant  oommon : 
Her  Btatnre  tall— I  hate  a  dumpy  woman." 
♦  •  #  • 

"  And  If  dw  met  him,  though  the  smiled  no  more. 

She  look'd  a  tadnett  swedEer  than  her  tmile, 
At  if  her  heart  had  deeper  thontfbU  in  store 

She  mutt  not  own,  but  dierisn'd  more  the  while. 
For  that  eompKHion  in  it*  burning  core; 

Eiraa  nmooisiioe  itself  has  many  a  wile. 
And  wijlnot  dare  to  trutt  itself  witli  truth, 
And  love  it  taught  hypocrity  from  youth. 

"  Bat  pattion  matt  diwemMeg  yet  betrays 
Evenbyitodarkniss;  as  the  blackest  dlTy 

FoietellB  the  heaviest  tempest,  it  displays 
Its  worlcinip  througli  the  vainly  goaixled  eye. 

And  hi  whatever  tsp^^t  It  anra)** 

Itself,  tit  ttiU  the  tame  hypocrin' ; 
*okbiast  or  anger,  even  diidain  or  hiUe, 

Are  masks  if 


CoUnast  or  anger,  e 

'  I  itoften  wean,  and  itUl  too  late. 
"  llicn  there  were  tight,  the  deeper  for  f 

And  stoieD  glanoeft,  tweeter  for  the  ti 
And  botning  blothet,  though  for  no  titntgratilon, 

TrambUBgi  when  met,  and  restlesaneat  when 

SpeakiDg  of  moonlight,  he  says : 
"  Thew  it  a  daiMwmia  tihneein  that  hour. 

AfdOBett,  wmch  leavct  room  for  theftdi  toul 
To  open  an  Itadf,  vrltfiout  the  power 

Cv  ealintf  wholly  back  Itt  selfVoontrol  $ 
Tte  diver  Baht  which,  halkywing  tree  and  tower, 

Bhedttaauty  and  deep  toftnctto^er  the  whole, 
Breathet  alto  to  the  heatt,  and  o^er  it  throwt 
A  loving  languor,  wMdi  Itnot  repotc." 

•  ♦  ♦  • 

— ——— "  Tit  twoct  to  hear 

At  midnight  on  the  tAuc  and  moonlit  deep 
The  todg  and  oar  of  Adrla's  gondolier, 

By  disonoe  meIlow*d,  o'er  the  waten  sweep; 
*Tit  cweet  to  tee  the  evening  sttr  appear ; 

Tli  iweet  to  llttoi  at  the  nijihtwinds  creep 
From  leaf  to  leaf;  tit  sweet  to  view  on  high 
The  rainbow,  bated  cm  ooeah,  tpan  the  iky. 

"  Tit  tweet  to  hear  the  watchdo^i  honest  bark 
Bay  deq[Hinottthed  weloome  as  wa  draw  near 
home; 

*T1i  tweet  to  know  there  it  an  eye  win  mark 
Our  oomiag,  and  look  bri^ter  whan  wo  oome ; 

'Tit  tweet  to  oe  awaken'd  by  the  lark. 
Or  IttlTd  by  fidling  waters ;  tweet  rae  hum 

or  beca,  the  voice  of  girlt,  the  song  of  bfards. 

The  lisp  of  eliildien,  and  thdr  eaniett  words. 

"  SwMt  It  the  vintage,  when  the  thowoingorapci 
•Itt  Rairttanal  proAitloD  reel  to  earth 

Pmn^aadRuthaig:  tweet  are  our  eKapei 
From  dvfc  revauy  to  rural  mirth ; 

S#det  to  the  miaer  are  hb  guttering  haoM, 
Swaet  to  the  fkther  k  hit  flnk^Mm'tlSrtb, 

Swett  la  revenge— eqMdally  to  women, 

PlUi^  to  toldian,  pKise-mooey  to  teamen. 

««  SareM  It  a  kfttey.  and  paidiw  sweet 
The  unespeSed  death  of  tome  iM  lady  . 

Or  gatlenian  of  seventy  years  compltte, 
whoTVa  made  "  ot  youtti"  watt  too-too  feat 
ahaady 

For  an  estate,  or  cash,  or  eountry>tcat, 
SOUbnaktav,  but  with  tiamina  to  tt 

That  all  thffltracUtet  are  fit  to  mob  itt 

Next  owner  for  thdr  double^amn'd  pottH>bitt. 

"  *Tit  tweet  to  win,  no  matter  how,  one'tlaurek 
By  blood  or  ink;  tit  tweet  to  put  an  end 

Tottrifis:  tlttometimcttwccttohavaourquanrelt. 
Fartienlarly  with  a  tiretome  friend ;       ^ 


itthahclpleitc 

the  world.;  and  dear  the  schocAioy  spot 


Sweet  la  old  wiae  in  bottles,  alemtaarreit; 
1)«ritthahc|pleiten   *  -       • 

Agttnit  the  world;  andc 
We  M^er  ftnget,  though  there  we  are  forgot.' 

'*  But  tweeter  Hill  than  this,  than  these,  than  all. 
It  flnt  and  potsianate  kn'e^t  ttands  akwe. 

Like  Adam't  reooDecthm  of  hit  fidl ; 
TKe  tree  of  knowledge  hat  been  pluck*d-«irs 
known^ 


And  Hfe  yfcldt  BOlninij  flNQief  Ift  MmbU 

Wdithv  Ok  thit  awibrttlal  rai,  to  dMnn  j 
No  doubt  in  fidile,  as  the  unfonivcn 
File  whidi  Prometheut  JMfd  far  ut  flwdm  luawwiu^ 

The  oondadon  of  the  1 

pessioD  is,  that  Don  Juan  is   

in  the  lady's  chamber  at  i&Khiig^  by 
her  husband.  Thinking  her  bvcr  e^> 
fectually  concealed.  Donna  Julia  rates 
her  Lrord  in  a  style  of  volubility  in 
vrhichi  it  must  be  granted^  there  b 
abondance  of  the  true  vis  eonriea.'-^ 
The  detection  which  follows  afanoct 
immediately  afWr  the  conclusion  of 
the  speech^  gives  much  additional  ab- 
surdity to  tne  amazing  confidence  of 
the  lady. 
'*  During  thit  Inquisition  JuHat  tongue 

Wat  not  atleep— '  Vet,  tearch  and  etarch,'  Ae 
cried, 
*  Insult  on  insult  heap,  and  wrong  dn  wtcbg  * 

It  wat  for  thit  tiMt  I  became  a  bride  1 
For  thit  m  silence  I  have  tuflbi'd  long 

A  hudxmd  like  Alfonto  at  my  ride ; 
But  now  111  bear  no  moiv,  nor  hew  xeoaiD, 
If  there  be  law,  or  lawyers,  in  all  Spabiv 

"  *  Yet,  Don  Alfonto !  husband  now  no  mon^ 
If  ever  you  indeed  deterved  the  name, 

irt  worthy  of  yonr  yean?--you  have  thiceieottw 
Fifty,  or  dxty— it  it  all  the  tame^ 

I^t  arise  or  fitting  cansdess  to  exploie 
For  fbots  against  a  virtuous  womaB^tfiuBe? 

Ux^zateful,  peilured,  barbarous  Don  Alfonao^ 

How  dare  you  thhik  your  lady  wotdd  go  on  aa  f 

•<  Msttforthltlhavedltdahi'dtohald 

The  oomnMm  privilQ0Ba  of  my  aex  ? 
That  1  have  chosen  a  conftaior  so  old 

And  deaf,  that  any  other  it  wooM  vex, 
And  never  oooe  he  has  bad  cauae  to  8oold« 

But  found  my  very  Innocence  perples 
Somudi,  he  always  doubted  I  wat  maRiad-> 
How  torry  you  will  be  when  rvemiaEaRted  I 

»  'WaaitforthisthatnoOort^ere 
I  yet  have  ehoten  from  out  the  youth  of  SeviDe  t 

It  It  for  tiiit  I  tcaroe  went  any  where. 
Except  to  buU-flgbts,  matt,  play ,  rout,  and  MTtl  ? 

Is  it  for  this,  whatrar  my  suiton  were, 
I  ftvour^  none—nay,  waa  almcat  undvfl  t 

la  it  for  thit  that  General  Count  OHelUy. 

Who  took  Al^en,  dedares  I  used  hfan  viwy  ? 

'*  *  Did  not  the  Italian  Musloo  Caxzani 

Sing  at  ray  heart  tiz  montht  at  least  In  vain  ? 
Did  not  hit  countryman.  Count  Camlani* 

Cdl  me  the  only  virtuous  wife  in  Sndn  f 
Were  there  not  atao  Ru«iant,  Eqglish,  many? 

The  Count  Stroagttronnoff  I  put  in  pain» 
And  Lord  Mount  ColfteEoute,  tbelrilli  peer. 

Who  kllTd  hhnaeirfor  love  (with  fHde)  iMt  year. 

•«  'Havelnothadtwobishopaatmyfoat? 

The  Duke  of  lehar.  and  Don  Fvvnan  NuBoi^ 
And  it  it  thut  a  faithful  wife  you  treat  i 

I  wonder  in  what  ouarter  now  the  moon  ia: 
I  maite  your  vatt  foRieanaice  not  to  beat 

Me  ano,  since  the  time  so  opportune  i»-- 
Oh,  valiant  man  t  with  twoid  drawn  and  eockU 

Now,  teume,  don*t  you  cut  a  pretty  figure  ? 

'  Was  it  for  this  you  took  your  sudden  toumey, 
sofbu'* ' *" 


your  sudden  to 
iladi4><aMllie 


Under  pretence  c 
With  that  sublime  of  raMtls  your  attonwy. 

Whom  t  see  standing  there,  and  lodUngaentlble 
Ofhavtogplay'dthefodl?  thoi^ baAl Biiini. ha 

Deserves  the  worst,  hit  oonductk  lets  dcfennue, 
Beeaute,  no  doubt,  'twas  for  hit  dtrty  ffee. 
And  not  fkom  any  love  ta  yo«  nor  me. 

"  «Ifheoometheretotaltead 

By  all  meant  let  the  a 
You've  made  the  aparnnent  In  afl 

Thereat  pen  and  bik  for  you,  sib, «!)»  yon  need— 
Let  every  thing  be  noted  with  praci4oO.  ^ 

I  would  not  you  for  nothing  shooU  befued— 
But,  as  my  maid's  undiciti  pimy  turn  vo«r  tpica  out' 
*Ohr  sobo'd  Antonia,  •  I  ooukl  tear  their  ayva  out." 


wo.] 


•«  •TheKlfth«dotBl,tlMnfttetaUiat,thc» 
ThemtlHiMmbci    ■mdiOmn  imdcr,  ov«i 

Thore  !•  ttw  mCb,  there  the  (rreat  arm-diali. 
The  dilmiiey->which  would  really  hold  a  lover. 

I  wiih  to  deep,  and  beg  you  will  take  care 
And  make  no  ftuther  noise,  till  you  diaoover 

The  Mcret  cavern  of  this  lurking  treasure— 

And  when  'tis  found.  let  me,  too,  nave  that  pleasure. 


Rtwu»kt  Oft  Don  Juan. 

This  Bo6  me  written  upongilMgsd 
With  a  neat  little  crow-mtlU,  atightiuMi 


M 


'••Andnow,  Hi^dgol  now  that  you  have  thrown 

Doubt  uwm  me.  oonfosion  over  all. 
Fray  have  ue  courtesy  to  make  it  known 

frh0  is  the  man  you  search  for?  how  d'ye  call 
Him  ?  what's  his  tineage  ?  let  him  but  be  showa^ 

I  hope  he*a  young  aud  handsome— is  he  tall  i 
Tdl  me— and  be  asenired.  that  since  jou  stain 
My  honour  thus,  it  thaJl  not  be  in  vauu 
«•  <  At  lewt.  perhaps,  he  has  not  sixty; 

At  that  1^  he  would  be  too  old  for  t 
Or  for  so  young  a  husband's  lealous  fean— 

<Antoma  t  let  me  have  a  glass  of  water.) 
J  am  ashamed  of  haviiu;  shed  these  tears. 

They  are  unworthy  or  my  fothex's  daughter; 
My  mother  dxeam'd  not  in  my  natal  hour 
Tnat  I  should  fidi  into  a  monster^  power. 
"  «  Perhaps 'tis  of  Antonia  you  are  jealous. 

You  saw  tiiat  she  was  slecpina  by  my  side 
When  you  broke  in  upon  us  with  your  feUowsi 

Look  where  you  please— we've  nothing,  air,  to 
hide; 
Only  another  time.  I  trust,  youll  tdl  us. 

Or  for  the  sake  of  decency  abide 
A  moment  at  the  door,  that  we  may  be 
Drest  to  reorive  so  much  good  company. 

«*  •  And  nDw,  sir.  I  have  done,  and  say  no  more  t 
The  little  1  have  srid  may  serve  to  snow 

The  gidlelcaa  heart  in  sUenoe  may  grieve  o^er 
The  wrongs  to  whose  exposure  it  is  slow  :— 

I  leaveyou  to  your  conscience  as  before, 
*TwQl  one  day  ask  you  whp  you  used  me  so  ? 

Qod  giant  you  reel  not  then  tho  bitterest  orief ! 

Antonial  where's  my  pocket>handkerUiia  ?' 

*'  She  ceased,  and  tum'd  upon  her  pillow ;  pale 
She  lay,  her  dark  eyes  flashing  through  their  tears. 

UkesUea  that  rain  and  lichten;  as  a  veil. 
Waved  and  o'ershading  ner  wan  cheek,  appears 

Htf  streaming  hair;  thel)faid(  curls  strive, but  £nl. 
To  hide  the  glos^  shoulder,  which  uprean 

Ita  snow  through  all;— her  soft  lips  lie  apart. 

And  knidcr  than  her  taeathing  beats  her  heart" 

In  consequence  of  this  intrigue^  Don 
Juan  is  sent  on  his  travels ;  and  the 
hdj,  who  is  shut  up  in  a  convent, 
takes  leave  of  him  in  a  beautiful  let- 
ter, of  which  this  is  a  part. 

"  <  Man's  love  ia  of  man's  life  a  thing  apart, 

•Tis  woman's  whole  existence ;  man  may  range 
The  court,  camp,  church,  the  vessel,  and  Ae  mart. 


glory.  ofGer  In  exchange 
'  to  fill  up  his  heut. 


Sword,  gown. 
Pride,  fame,  ammtic 

Andfewthereare  „., 

Men  have  all  these  resources,  we  but  one. 
To  love  agsin.  and  be  again  undone. 

««  <  Ton  will  nroeeed  in  pleasure,  and  in  pride, 
Bdoved  ana  loving  many;  all  isomer 

For  me  on  earth,  except  some  years  to  hide 
My  shame  and  sorrow  deep  in  my  heartfs  core  r 

These  I  oouM  bear,  but  cannot  eaat  aside 
The  rassioo  which  still  rag«s  as  before. 

And  so  GueweB— foigive  me.  love  me— No, 

That  word  is  kUe  now— but  let  it  go. 

«•  *  My  tareaat has  been aU  weakness,  iasoyeti 

But  still  I  think  I  can  collect  my  mind  i 
My  blood  still  rushes  where  my  spirit's  set. 

Ab  roll  the  waves  before  the  settled  wind ; 
Myheart  is  feminine,  nor  can  forget- 
To  all,  except  one  inuige.  madly  blind ; 
So  shalces  the  needle,  ana  so  staoda  the  pole. 
As  vibrates  my  fond  heart  to  my  fix'd  soul, 

"  '  1  have  no  more  to  say.  but  linger  stiU, 
And  dare  not  eet  my  seal  upon  UOi  sheet. 

And  yet  I  may  as  well  the  task  fulfil. 
My  misery  can  scarce  be  more  complete; 

1  had  not  lived  till  now,  could  sorrow  kill ; 
Death  shuns  the  wretch  who  fain  the  btow  would 
meet. 

And  I  must  even  aurvivo  this  last  adieu. 

And  hear  with  life,  to  love  and  pray  for  you!* 


Her  small  white  hand  ooutl  hard  jy  roach  the  tapet. 

It  trembled  as  roa^etic  needles  do. 
And  yet  she  did  not  let  one  tear  escape  her ; 

The  seal  a  sunflower ;  *  EUe  vous  tuU  parUmtm* 
Tfee  motto,  cut  upon  a  white  cornelian ; 
The  wax  was  superfine,  its  hue  vermillion." 

Perhaps  there  are  not  a  few  women 
who  mav  profit  from  seeing  in  what  a 
style  or  contemptuous  coldness  the 
^fierin^  to  which  licentious  love  ex- 
poses Uiem  are  talked  of  hy  auch 
people  as  the  author  of  Don  Juan.  The 
many  fine  eyes  that  have  wept  dan- 
gerous tears  over  his  descriptions  of  the 
Gulnares  and  Medoras  cannot  be  the 
worse  for  seeing  the  true  side  of  his 
picture.    ' 

•*  Alas  !  the  love  of  women  I  it  is  known 

To  be  a  lovely  and  a  fearful  thing; 
For  all  of  theirs  upon  that  die  \s  thrown. 

And  if  His  )o»t,  lUe  hath  no  more  to  brin^ 
To  then  but  mockeries  of  the  must  alone. 

And  their  revenge  if  lu  the  lif^ex^a  spring. 
Deadly,  and  quick.  andciu<>hiiig;  yet.  ax  real 
Torture  is  theirs,  ^hat  they  inflict  they  feci. 

••  They  are  right ;  lor  man,  to  man  so  oft  unjust. 
Is  always  so  to  women;  one  sole  liond 

Awaits  them,  treachery  »  all  their  trust ; 
Taucht  to  conceal  their  bursting  hearts  despond 

Over  th^  Idol,  till  some  wealthier  lust 
Buys  tbam  in  marnHfre—Aud  what  rests  beyond  f 

A  thankless  husband,  next  a  faithless  lover, 

Then  dressing,  nut  sing,  praying,  and  all's  ovrr. 

**  Some  take  a  lover,  some  take  drams  or  pravers. 
Some  mind  theii"  household,  othen  dissipatum. 

Some  run  away,  and  but  exchange  their  cares, 
lionng  the  advaittage  of  a  virtuous  station ; 

Few  dianges  e'er  can  better  their  affairs, 
Theiis  being  an  unnatural  situatiou. 

From  the  duU  ^ace  to  the  dirty  hovel: 

Some  play  the  devU,  an4^  then  wrUe  a  novel.*' 

The  amour  with  this  Spanish  lady 
is  succeeded  hy  a  shipwreck^  in  which 
Juan  alone  escapes.  He  is  dashed  on 
the  shore  of  the  Cyclades^  where  he  is 
found  by  a  beautiful  and  innocent  girl, 
the  daughter  of  an  old  Greek  pirate^ — 
with  whom^  as  might  be  supposed,  the 
same  game  of  guilt  and  abandonment 
is  played  over  again.  There  is^  how- 
ever, a  very  superior  kind  of  poetry  in 
the  conception  of  this  amour — the  de- 
solate isle— rfie  utter  loneliness  of  the 
maiden,  who  is  as  ignorant  as  she  is 
innocent — the  helpless  condition  of 
the  youth — every  thing  conspires  to 
render  it  a  true  romance.  How  easy 
fbr  Lord  Byron  to  have  kept  it  free 
from  any  stain  of  pollution !  What 
cruel  barbaritv,  in  creating  so  much 
of  beauty  only  to  mar  and  ruin  it ! 
This  is  really  the  very  suicide  of  ge- 
nius. 
"  Then  was  the  cordial  noufd.  and  mantle  flung 

Aroimd  his  scaroe-daa  limbs :  and  the  fair  urm 
Raised  higher  the  faint  head  which  o'er  it  htmg  { 

And  her  transparent  cheek,  all  pure  and  warm. 
Kllow'd  his  death-like  forehead ;  then  she  wrung 

His  dewy  curls,  long  drraich'd  by  eiery  storm  j 
And  watched  with  eagerness  each  throb  that  drew 
A  sigh  from  his  heaved  bosom— and  hers.  too. 

"  And  lifting  him  with  care  into  tho  cave. 
The  gentle  girl,  and  her  aittendant.-'-onc 
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Youno,  yether  cUer,  Mid  of  brow  Im  gcmTe, 
AndmoK  robust  of  figure,— then  bcgiin 

To  kindle  fire,  and  at  the  new  flames  gave 
Light  to  tho]rock«  that  roof 'd  them,  which  the  iun 

Had  never  teen,  the  maid,  or  whatsoe'er 

She  was,  appeared  distinct,  and  taU,-and  fair. 

Her  brow  was  overhung  with  ooinsxif  gold. 
That  sparlded  o'er  the  auburn  of  her  hair. 

Her  clustering  hair,  whoae  longer  locks  were  roll'd 
In  liraids  behind,  and  though  her  stature  were 

Even  of  the  liighest  for  a  female  mould. 
They  nearly  reaeh'd  her  heel  \  and  in  her  air 

There  was  a  something  whidi  bespoke  command* 

As  one  who  was  a  lady  in  the  land. 

Her  hair,  I  said,  was  auburn :  but  her  eyes 
Were  black  as  death,  th«r  lashes  the  same  hu^ 

Of  downcast  length,  in  whose  silk  shadow  lies 
DMpest  atlmction,  for  when  to  the  view 

Forth  from  its  raven  frii^  the  full  glance  flies, 
Ne^er  with  such  force  the  swiftest  arrow  flew; 

*Tis  as  the  snake  lale  coil'd,  who  pours  his  length, 

And  hurls  at  once  bis  venom  and  his  strength. 

Her  brow  was  white  and  low,  her  dieek's  pure  dye 
Like  twiliffht  rosy  stUl  with  the  set  sun ; 

Short  upper  lip— sweet  lips !  that  make  us  slgfa 
Ever  to  have  seen  such ;  fur  she  was  one 

Fit  for  the  model  of  a  statuary. 
(A  race  of  mere  impostors,  when  all's  don 

I've  seen  much  finer  women,  ripe  and  real. 

Than  all  the  nonsense  of  their  stone  ideaL) 

ni  tell  you  why  I  say  so,  for  'tis  fust 
One  should  not  rail  without  a  decent  i 

There  was  an  Irish  lady,  to  whose  bust 
I  ne^er  saw  Justice  done,  and  yet  she  was 

A  frequent  model ;  and  ire^er  she  must 
Yield  t)  stem  Time  and  Nature's  wrinkling  bws 

They  will  destroy  a  face  which  mortal  thougEt 

Ne^er  compass'd,  nor  less  mortal  chisel  wrought 

And  such  was  she,  the  lady  of  the  cave: 
Her  dress  was  very  diflovnt  firom  the  Spanish, 

Simpler,  and  yet  of  colours  not  so  grave ; 
For,  as  you  know,  the  Spanish  women  banish 

Bright  hues  when  out  of  doors,  and  yet,  while  wave 
Around  them  (what  I  hope  will  never  vanish) 

The  basqulna  and  the  mantilla,  they 

Seem  at  the  same  time  mystical  and  gay. 

But  with  our  damsel  this  was  not  the  case: 
Her  dress  was  manv'Cokmr'd,  findy  spun; 

Her  locks  curi'd  negligently  round  her  ace, 
But  through  tliemgold  and  gems  profusely  shone ; 

Her  girdle  sparkled,  and  the  richest  lace 
Flow'd  in  her  veil,  and  many  a  precious  stone 

Flash'd  on  her  little  hand :  but,  what  was  shocking} 

Her  small  snow  feet  had  dippen,  but  no  stocking. 

**  And  forth  they  wandered,  her  sire  being  gone. 
As  I  have  said,  upon  an  expedition ; 

And  mother,  lirothcr,  guardian  she  had  none. 
Save  Zoe,  who,  although  with  due  predion 

She  waited  on  her  lady  with  the  sun, 
Thought  daily  service  was  her  only  mission. 

Bringing  warm  water,  wreathing  her  long  tresies, 

And  asking  now  and  then  for  cast'oiT  dresses. 

•*  It  was  the  cooling  hour,  tnst  when  the  rounded 
Red  sun  sinks  down  behind  the  asure  hill, 

Which  then  seems  as  if  the  whole  earth  it  bounded , 
Circling  all  nature,  hiish'd,  snd  dim,  and  still. 

With  the  far  mountain-crescent  half  suirounded 
On  one  nde,  and  the  deep  sea  calm  and  chtll 

Upon  Che  other,  and  the  rosy  sky. 

With  one  star  sparkling  through  it  like  an  eyf . 

•*  And  thus  the  y  wander'd  forth  and  hand  In  baad, 
Over  the  shining  pehhles  and  the  shells, 

Glided  alongrthe  smooth  and  harden'd  sand. 
And  In  thirwom  and  wild  receptacles 

Work'dby  the  ncorms,  yet  workM  as  it  were  plann'd 
In  hollow  halls,  with  sparry  roofs  and  cdls. 

They  tum*d  to  rest ;  and,  each  cla»p*d  by  an  arm, 

Yidded  to  the  deep  twilight's  purple  charm. 


Into  one  fttcm^  kindled  flitooi  ibovs} 
Such  kisses  as  bdong  to  early  days. 


"  They  look*d  up  to  the  sky,  whose  floating  glow 
Spread  like  a  ro«y  ocean,  vast  and  bright  i 

They  gazed  upon  the  glittering  sea  below, 

whence  the  bro4d  moon  rose  circling  Into  sights 

They  heard  the  ws  ve*s  subsh,  and  the  wind  so  low. 
And  saw  each  othei's  dark  eyes  darting  light 

Into  each  otlier—and,  beholding  this. 

Their  lips  drew  near,  and  clung  into  a  kis  ; 

•<  A  long,  long  kiss,  a  khs  of  youth,  and  knrei 
And  boiutj,  an  cooceutratlng  like  rays 


*«  They  were  alone,  but  not  alone  as  they 

Who  shut  In  chamb.^rs  think  it  lonfcHness; 
The  silent  ocean,  and  th-y  starlight  bay. 

The  twilight  glow,  which  momently  givw  lev. 
The  voiceless  sands,  and  dropping  caves,  that  lay 

Around  them,  made  them  to  each  other  press* 
As  if  there  were  no  life  beneath  the  sky 
Save  theirs,  and  that  their  Ufe  could  never  dk- 

•         e         «         •         «         • 
*  Haldee  was  Natare's  bride,  and  knew  not  this  i 

Haldee  was  Pdittion's  child,  born  where  the  tun 
Showers  triple  light,  and  scorches  even  the  kiss 

Of  his  gazelle-cyed  da^ighrers  \  die  was  one 
Made  but  to  love,  to  feel  that  she  was  his 

Who  was  her  chosen:  what  was  said  or  done 
Elsewhere  was  nothinR— she  had  nought  to  fear, 
Hope,  care,  nor  love  beyond,  her  heart  beat  Acre 

**  And  now  'twu  done— on  tlie  lone  shore  wero 
plighted 

Their  hearU  j  the  stars,  their  nuptial  torchn, 
shed 
Beauty  upon  the  beautiful  tliey  lighted  x 

Ocean  their  witness,  and  the  cave  thdr  bed, 
By'their  own  feelings  hallow'd  and  united* 

Their  priest  was  Solitude,  and  they  were  wed: 
And  they  were  tianpy.  Cor  to  their  youne  eyes 
Each  was  an  angel,  and  earth  paradise.** 

But  the  best  and  the  worst  part  of 
the  whole  is  without  doubt  the  de- 
scription of  the  shipwreck.  As  a  pieee 
of  terrible  paintings  it  is  as  much  su^- 
perior  as  can  be  to  every  description 
of  the  kind — ^not  even  excepting  that 
in  the  iEneid — that  ever  was  created. 
In  comparison  with  the  fearftd  and 
intense  reality  of  its  horrors^  every 
thing  that  any  former  poet  had  thrown 
together  to  depict  the  agonies  of  that 
ai^y  scene,  appears  chill  and  tame. 

•<  Then  rose  fkom  sea  Co  sky  the  wOdCsrawaO. 

Then  shrieked  the  timid-and  stood  still  tte 
bnv»~ 
Then  some  leaped  overboard  with  dreadful  yeD» 

As  eager  to  antidpate  their  grave: 
And  the  sea  yawned  around  her  like  a  hdl. 

And  down  she  sucked  withhertfiewhirling  wave- 
Like  one  who  grapples  with  his  enemy. 
And  strives  to  strangle  him  before  be  die. 
**  An*!  lint  one  universal  shriek  there  rushed. 

Louder  than  the  loud  ocean,  like  a  crash 
Qfedunng  thunder.    And  then  all  was  hushed 

Save  the  wdd  whid,  andtfaeranKnadeasdaib 
Of  billows  t  but  at  intervals  there  gushed, 

Aooompanied  with  a  convulsive  splash, 
A  solitary  shriek,  the  bubbling  cry 
Of  some  strong  swhnmer  \n  his  agony." 

But  even  here  the  demon  of  his  de- 
pravity does  not  desert  him.  We 
dare  not  stain  our  pages  with  quoting 
any  specimens  of  the  di^usting  raer- 
riment  with  which  he  has  interspersed 
his  picture  of  human  sufi^ring.  He 
paints  it  wdl,  only  to  shew  mat  he 
scorns  it  the  more  effectuallv ;  and  of 
all  the  fearful  sounds  which  ring  in 
the  ears  of  the  dying,  the  most  horri« 
ble  is  the  demoniacal  laugh  with  which 
this  unpitying  brother  exults  over  the 
contemplation  of  their  despair.  Will 
our  readers  believe  that  the  most  in* 
nooent  of  all  his  odious  sarcasms  is 
contained  in  these  two  lines? 

'«  They  grieved  f«»rthosethatperiiliedtethee««n 
And  abo  foe  the  biNuil,  Oiks  and  biiil««* 
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SnUgnamn  fa  the  Copt  of  Gootf  Ayie. 
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BmOBATIOK  TO  TBI  CAPB  OV  GOOD  BOPV. 


W«  ihaU  BOt  here  enter  at  luge  up* 
«Q  die  fuestionj  wlwther  the  supeiw 
alxmda&t  popolatioii  of  this  coontry 
nuy  be  employed  on  the  waitelsadBy 
as  propoeea  bT  Alderman  Wood^  or 
anbaiated  in  vulagea^  aa  attempted  to 
be  praetiaed  by  Mr  Owen,  we  can- 
sot  however  heipltbinking  and  aaying, 
^t  somewhat  more  is  required  to 
oompoae  human  hu^pineaa  than  bare 
exiatence^  whether  that  exaaCence  ariae 
jBram  the  endoaure  and  cultiTation  of 
fens  and  mountains^  or  firom  pauper 
and  extra-parochial  republics.  It  ia 
uadeas  to  lay  down  maxima^  that  will 
be  sli^ted  hj  thoae  whoae  wanta  are 
preanng  and  immediate.  Poyerty  has 
neUJier  time  nor  temper  to  reason  up- 
on roQuote  advantages^  Doubtless^ 
plans  may  be  proposed  which^  with 
wisdom  and.eoonomy^  might  ultimate- 
ly support  the  surplus  population  of 
Great  Britain ;  but  while  so  much  dis- 
tress prevails^  and  emigration  has  be- 
come the  passion  of  our  restless  and 
diasatisftea  poor^  it  behoves  the  prac- 
tical phiknthropist,  while  he  pities 
the  one>  to  convert  the  other  to  the  best 
advantc^.  The  evil  of  mendicity  ex- 
ists to  an  unquestionable  and  alaxming 
extent ;  and  we  have  seen  with  what 
avidi^  adventurers  have  left  their  ni^ 
tive  shores  for  the  wilds  of  America- 
It  ia  too  kte  in  the  day,  to  talk  of 
fliving  to  eadi  individual  his  acre  of 
umd.  The  mwth  of  trade  and  wealth 
fiirbida  8U(£  Utopian  divisions.  Ex- 
tent, or,  if  you  please,  monopoly  of 
property,  is  the  natural  consequence  of 
commerce  and  civilization,  and  the  few 
rich  must  make  the  many  poor.  The 
poor,  however,  will  increaae  in  num- 
bers, if  not  in  wealth,  and  swarms  of 
the  enterjNrixing  indigent  are  ever  found 
ready,  in  over-grown  countries,  to  ex- 
diange  the  certainty  of  want  at  home 
fiv  ue  chance  of  abundance  abroad. 
We  need  scarcdy  appeal  to  history  in 
attestation  of  these  truths.  We  would 
not  be  understood  to  discourage  the 
efe)rt8  of  phflanthropy,  to  retain  and 
employ  the  poor  in  their  own  country. 
Every  possible  exertion  should  be 
made  to  alleviate  their  wants  and  ati- 
mulate  their  industry.  To  this  we 
are  urged  no  less  by  moral  thsn  pdfi- 
tical  duty.  Idleness  ia  the  mother  of 
want,  and  the  nnne  of  vice  and  sedi- 
tion*   Aa  uoeroployed  and  licentious 


poor  ia  the  deadHeat  eaneer  of  a  state!. 
Bat  to  our  aulgect 

The  ChanodhMT  of  the  Exchequer 
haa  anbmitted  to  Parliament  the  ex- 
pediency of  voting  £30,000  towarda 
the  encouragement  <mP  emigration  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  H<qie.  Letitbeie- 
memboed,  once  for  all,  that  it  ia  not 
because  that  colony  is  too  thin  of  in- 
habitants, but  that  the  mother  country 
ia  too  full,  this  plan  is  suggested.  The 
question  is  not,  how  you  may  main* 
tain  a  surplua  peasantry  in  toe  land 
that  gave  them  birth,  but,  whether 
you  \nll  stop  emigration  to  the  firoaen 
shores  of  Canada,  and  to  the  United 
States,  or  divert  and  encourage  it  to 
the  finest  cobny  in  the  world.  We 
sorely  have  learnt  enonfth  of  North 
America  to  conrince  us  of  the  deflrad- 
ed  and  miserable  condition  <n  ita 
people.  South  Africa,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  ever^  advantage  to  repay  the 
aacrifice  of  quitting  the  land  of  our 
forefathers. 

The  more  i^y  to  understand  and 
appreciate  these  advantages,  weahall 
set  before  our  readers  a  short  view  of 
the  condition  and  fiidlitiea  of  the  co- 
lony in  question. 

The  spring,  fiom  September  to 
December,  ia  the  most  agreeable  sea- 
son. The  summer,  fhm  December  to 
Mardi,  is  oflen  intensely  hot  The 
autumn,  from  March  to  June,  is  ge- 
nerally fine  and  pleasant  The  winter 
is  rainy  and  stormy,  and  ^  the  moat 
part  so  cold  as  to  ini^e  fires  very  com* 
fortable  during  the  months  or  July, 
August,  and  September.  Moat  of  the 
disrases  that  appear  amongst  the  na* 
tives  proceed  rather  from  their  gross 
and  indolent  mode  of  living,  than  the 
unhealthiness  of  the  climate.  The 
scarcity  of  water  in  summer  ia  unfi^ 
vourame  to  cultivation ;  and  for  want 
of  industry  or  materials  this  deftct  is 
not  remedied,  as  it  is  in  India,  by  ar- 
tificial tanks  or  reservoirs.  Where, 
however,  irrigation  can  bo^employed, 
either  from  wella  or  rivers,  the  most 
abundant  vegetatioa  ensues.  Good 
and  abundant  water  haa  always  been 
limnd  by  dosing  wella  in  Cape  Town 
and  the  vicmily. .  In  the  whole  co- 
lony there  is  scarcely  a  river  that  dan 
be  called  navigable,  Thouf^h  swollen 
into  torrents  during  the  wmter,  most 
of  them  dry  up  during  the  summer. 
3X 
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The  principal  riwen  on  the  Bontheni 
ooasty  are  the  Berg  and  Oliphani. 
Both  these  have  deep  and  permanent 
atvenuiy  jet  die  sioath  of  die  fiirmcr 
is  choked  up  with  a  bed  of  ssnd,  and 
aoraas  the  latter  is  a  reef  of  rooks. 
Hie  Sunday  river  rises  in  the  snowy 
mountains^  and  falls  into  Algoa  bay. 
It  is  narrow  and  deep  towards  its 
mouth,  and  is  choked,  like  die  rest, 
widi  a  bed  of  sand.  The  Great  Fish 
liver  finrms  die  boundary  of  the  ccrfony 
from  Caffiaria,  and  though  large  and 
sofficiendy  deep  for  ships,  has  also  a 
bar  that  croflses  its  mouth.  The  only 
jiver  diat  seems  navigable  is  the 
JTayMO.  This  is  an  arm  of  the  sea, 
into  which  the  tide  sets  through  a 
narrow  passage  as  into  a  dock ;  within, 
there  is  plenty  of  deen  water.  The 
bason  or  hke  is  stnddea  with  a  pum- 
ber  of  flat  idandsy  and  the  surround* 
ing  hills  are  dumped  with  forest  trees 
to  the  water^s  edge.  It  is  called,  by 
Bartow,  ''  the  grsndest  and  most 
beantiftd  part  of  Southern  AfHca.*^ 
All  these  nvers  are  weU  stocked  with 
perdi,  eeb,  and  small  turtle;  and, 
within  a  oertaiii  distance  from  the 
eoast,  they  abound  widi  the  several 
Ushpeeuliar  to  these  seas. * 

l%ere  is  a  general  want  of  wood  in 
South  Africa.  At  the  distance,  how- 
ever, of  15  miles  from  Algoa  bay, 
diere  is  a  laige  forest  of  many  thou- 
Mud  acres.  Some  of  these  trees  (taxus 
dongBtns,)  grow  Co  the  amaadng  use 
of  10  foet  m  diameter,  and  to  the 
fadi^t  of  SO  or  40  foet  of  trunk  dear 
The  wood  is  usefrd  for 
Nnrposes,  but  will  not  bear  ex- 
to  weather.  The  iron-wood 
grows  to  die  die  of  S  feet  in  diameter, 
■ad  die  trunk  straight  and  very  high. 
Tlie  Haassgd-wood  is  abeandftd  tree, 
•bout  the  siae  of  die  iron-wood,  and  is 
used  for  most  implements  of  hus- 
bandry. Stink-wood,  (from  itt  of- 
fensive smell)  is  the  native  oak  of 
Sondi  Africa,  and  is  bv  many  degrees 
the  best  produced  in  tne  colony.  It 
mdKB  bomtifrd  fomiture,  and  appears 
to  be  weU  odculatedfor  ship-buuding. 
Thare  are  various  other  kixids  of  trees, 
Imt  these  are  the  moat  noted  anduse- 
Ibl.  Still  there  is  a  great  want  of 
wood  in  Cape  Town,  and  the  moat  ex- 
travaguit  pmt  is  made  upon  ibreifln 
timber,  wood  is  ako  the  only  in& 
genona  ftid  in  die  odony,  and  in  Cape 


Town  is  excesdvdy  expendve.  Cools, 
though  brought  mm  England,  are 
thou^t  a  much  cheaper  fueL 
'  Most  of  the  European,  anl  several 
of  the  tropicsd  fruits,  have  been  ahreadty 
introduced  into  the  odony,  and  oniti* 
vated  vritfa  auooefia.  Onuses,  grapes;, 
mdons,  figs,  and  guavas,  are  moat 
abundant  and  excdlnit ;  peacheaddid- 
on8,andaprieotB  tolerably  good.  Apples, 
nesrs,  pomegranates,  quinces,  and  med- 
isrs,  tmrive  weU.  Plumbs  and  cheniea 
do  not  succeed,  and  gooseberriea  and 
curranta  have  foiled.  The  nectarine 
la  not  known  there.  Ramberries  are 
good,  but  scarce;  strawoenies  sn 
plentifoL  There  are  ndtber  fllberta 
nor  hade-nuts,  but  there  is  abundance 
of  exodlent  almonds,  wdnuts,  and 
diesnuts*  Indeed  all  kinds  of  fluitB 
are  in  the  greatest  posdble  plenty,  and 
dieap  bevond  an  Englishman's  con- 
ception, vegetables,  however,  in  Cape 
Town  are  more  expendve.  Bntchera' 
meat  is  most  reasonable;  a  hind-quar- 
ter of  mutton,  or  of  lamb,  may  be  had 
in  Cape  Town  for  Is.  6d.  and  in  the 
eountay,  a  whole  dieep  may  be  bought 
for  S  diimnffB  Sterling.  Stall-fed 
beef  is  thought  very  d«ir  at  6d.  and 
common  bedf  may  be  had  for  a  peimy 
a  pound.  A  large  dish  of  fish  may  be 
procured  for  6d.,  and  bread  is  much 
cheaper  dian  in  Eng^d.  Good  C^e 
wine  may  be  bought  for  aixpenoe  a 
botde.    Aidt  liquor  is  expendve. 

The  ftrmer,  widi  overwabundance 
of  land,  never  thinks  of  manure  or  fel- 
low. A  i^ough  of  the  clumdest  make 
scratdies  the  ground,  whidi  is  sure  to 
vidd  a  most  plentifol  crop.  Exod- 
lent wheat  is  produced,  and  barley  is 
preferred  to  oats  for  the  feeding  of 
nurses.  When  cut  in  a  green  stat^  it 
is  a  good  substitute  for  hay,  of  whidi 
latter  there  ia  none  in  the  colony. 

We  shall  say  nothing  of  the  botany 
of  the  colony,  because  that  is  a  sub!- 
ject  more  generalljr  known,  and  be- 
csnse  we  sre  anxious,  in  this  short 
sketdi,  to  advert  only  to  those  particu- 
lars more  immediatdy  connected  with 
the  subject  of  endgration. 

The  Constantia  wine  is  known 
throughout  Europe,  and  to  what  per- 
fection the  other  wines  of  the  colony 
sre  capable  of  bdng  brought,  may 
very  iiurly  be  augured  frran  the  great 
improvement  that  has  already  taken 
puoe  in  its  manufteture.    Heretofore, 
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Mgurded  ihqk  the  qiiaaftity  ^lan  dw 
9idit(f  of  tbdr  wine.  Aad  whta  a 
CBtgo  ms  ottee  dbivpedy  it  mattercd 
lilde  to  theiB»  wbetncr  Bomid  or  bout 
it  xeadied  iti  deaHnBtion*  little  ok 
iTaBtekcR  in  tlie  gioivili  of  the  wine; 
Abe  hraachet  were  ptnmttod  to  rent 
itpoa  tht  ground ;  iniik  decsjied  anA 
vmoft  ^ujpea,  atalbi^  and  leanes,  wore 
aUt  pyaniacwmaly  thrown  into  the 
witto^ffren  Themodealwof  aenonp 
ii^  the  casks  with  hriittilQne»  and  the 
wabl  of  good  hfaady  to  ftl  it  fat  fiii- 
joigB  naadsctSy  hate  all  comnbated  ta 
deterionte  the  chaiactar,  and  confine 
tiie  sak  of  Gape  Madeira.  Theae  de* 
ll»ta  have  latdy  baen  in  a  great  mea* 
iiue  remedied*  Twoper  pcnons  hare 
ItoCB  sant  out  from  Madeifa  and  this 
eoitntry,  and  etei^  care  aeema  near 
tafceSy  to  meet  and  aecure  the  growing 
demand  in  Eafopean  maiiKts.  The 
trifling  dntj  affixed  to  Cqie  Maddfa 
in  thii  aaiiD#7,  baa  been  the  meana  of 
inlrediisiDgil  intomnny  finniKea^  which 
bavfe  hitherto  uied  heme-made  wihea. 
And  though  the  merchants  at  Madeira 
have  made  many  rcmonatrancea  on  thia 
|irefeienc^  it  snrely  ia  but  equitabb 
that  encouEageuKBt  diould  be  given 
to  the  ata^  export  of  a  cokny,  now 
decidedly,  and  we  tmat  mialterably, 
Sngliah.  Bnt  in  addition  to  winea, 
Ikae  are  other  anidea  of  oolonial 
gpwwtihy  and  exported  to  the  Eaat  In^ 
diOB,  Burope,.  and  Amerioa.  6rain« 
wooly  hidea,  and  dcina».  whale  ml  and 
bone,  dried  ftuitsy  salt  proviaiona,  aoap 
and  candlea,  aloes,  tobacco.  Such 
ana  the  articlea  of  oommerce  that  nrighft 
be  tmmed  to  the  beat  aooount.  But 
neither  trade  nor  pcoapenity  of  any 
kind  wiU  continue  to  thrive  in  this 
oaionyy  under  the  present  mode  of 
admiiiktering  its  govonment  and  laws. 
Ithss  been  said,  that  despotism  would 
be  the  best  mode  of  government  were 
the  deqxit  virtuona.  This  may  be; 
bnt^  oonstitutBd  as  human  nature  is, 
vse  fear  that  the  purcst  amongst  uar 
needs  some  oontroL  Contnol  himevei 
there  is  none  over  the  governor  at  the 
Ca^  He  makea  and  annalB  laws  at 
^eaenre.  He  inserts  a  proclamation 
m  the  Cape  Gazette,  and  from  that 
moment  hufiat  becomes  the  law  of 
tile  knd.  He  haa  indeed  an  adviser 
in  the  colonial  secretary,  whose  in- 
fluence does  not  extend  beyond  that. 
of  mere  adviee.  Strange  to  add,  the 
laws  at  the  Cape  are  at  this  moment 


Dntdh  kw^  leadnded  and  dbaeund 
by  all  the  edicts  of  the  ^fiercnt 
flpvcnun  of  the  eolony.  All  plea* 
dines  are  in  vrriling,  and  vrare  tiH 
lately  carried  on, /}ri6iii  e&nsif.  In 
If  97  a  court  of  apped  fixr  erimhHl 
and  eivE  cssea  was  cstsJUfahed,  aver 
both  of  which  the  governor  presides^ 
in  India,  in  the  West  Indiaa,  and  in 
€anada,  there  is  a  governor  anda  eomu 
•cil.  Theae  aet  as  checka  upon  each 
ntfier.  But  at  the  Cape  them  ia  naap* 
fiesi  beyond  the  governor.  If  he  is 
tyrannical  or  wUmaesi,  he  haa  anfS* 
dent  means  of  enibruing  all  the  ^W^ 
rlea  of  hia  iiijaBtioe  or  csprice.  'Shm 
governor  aunreover  is  ^entty  a  mili« 
tary  man,  and  the  rifgour  and  dSsd- 
piineof  die  soldier  are  too  apt  to  min^ 
gle  with  die  cahnness  and  conoiliatien 
of  the  civilian.  Were  Enghah  laws, 
snd  Ett^h  jadges  and  juriea,  esta* 
Wished  at  the  Cope,  and  was  the  ffo« 
vemor  darected  and  assiaSed  by  intdUli« 
gent  and  upright  members  of  ossmcil, 
nothing  would  be  wanting  to  the  eha* 
vaoler  and  prosperity  of  ttiia  fine  colo* 
»y.  There  is  another  evil  however 
wmeh  would  then  be  lemedaed,  |mt 
wiudi  now  fonna  a  seriens  and  just  oe* 
ession  of  complaint.  The  ocdony  is 
poor,  and  yet  the  civil  servants  have 
some  of  diem  most  curintant  anddis* 
proportioned  salaries.  The  pubhc 
purse  vriil  always  remain  empty,  where 
there  is  this  lavish  and  needless  expen* 
dxtwre  of  its  mesne  ;  and  that  money 
B  now  devoted  to  the  oukhing  of  in* 
divi^sls,  which  should  be  iqpplied  to 
publie  and  useM  purposes. 

The  taxes  however  at  the  Gape,  «&• 
der  which  vre  groan  so  pnnftdly  in  tlua 
oonntry,  are  oonpaxatively  trifling. 
Europesn  hixnriea  very  justly  pay  a 
heavy  import  duty,  but  thefar  puraaae 
is  a  matter  of  dnice.  Thia  frUs  not 
upon  the  poor,  nor  oonaeauenlly  wfll  it 
fitti  upon  those  most  likdy  to  emignte 
under  die  provisiDDB  of  the  Pasliameai* 
tary  grant. 

Nothing  indeed  can  be  framed  widi 
greater  care  and  precaution^  than  die 
encouragement  hdd  out  in  Mr  VanaiU 
tart's  proposaL  A  small  deposit,  if  we 
remember  right,  jIIO,  ia  to  be  made  at 
the  ookmial  office  in  Dowing  Street  by 
each  individuaL  A  free  passage  ia  t» 
be  granted,  and  on  reaching  die  Cape 
this  deposite  is  to  be  returned  to  the 
setder  by  the  local  government.  And 
auch  k  the  liberah^  diat  baa  guided 
the  proposed  plans,  it  is  moreover  sti< 
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pnkted,  thitt  if  100  fiUmHes  ihoaM 
Agree  to  emigrate,  and  take  their  miii- 
jster  with  them,  not  only  permianoii 
Hill  be  granted  them  so  to  do,  hot 
proviiion  will  be  made  finr  him.  Hie 
■efMoaticni  from  eoontrv  and  fitmi  kin* 
drad  ia  thna  aoftened,  and  it  will 
iJlay  many  a  aonowing  xegret  and 
painflil  recollectioB,  that  in  distant 
Lndsy  and  amongst  a  atnnge  people^ 
the  settler  may  still  listen  to  the  voioe 
and  instructions  of  a  pastor,  to  whom 
custom,  veneration,  aim  al^rtion,  have 
an  united  to  attach  him. 

It  appean  that  the  experiment  of 
a  settlement  of  English,  nas  aheady 
been  made  upon  a  liinited  plan  at 
Saldanha  Bay,  (the  finest  harbour  in 
Sontfi  Africa) ;  and  with  such  sneoess 
aa  to  give  the  best  encouragement  to  a 
more  extensive  emigration.  Indeed, 
from  what  we  have  ourselves  seen  of 
the  colony  and  its  great  facilities,  we 
have  no  doubt  whiSever  of  the  bene* 
fits  that  must  arise  to  the  sober,  steady 
exertions  of  the  .industrious.  At  the 
Cape,  or  elsewhere,  poverty  and  misery 
win  attend  the  vidous  and  the  indo- 
lent, but  certain  we  are,  that  there  is 
no  country  under  heaven,  where  the 
poor  may  find  a  safer  asylum,  and 
where  activity,  economy,  and  good 
conduct,  will  meet  with  so  certain  and 
fall  a  reward. 

During  the  stay  of  the  99d  regiment 
of  foot  (a  Scotch  regiment)  at  the 
Cape,  many  of  the  privates  were  known 
to  save  the  whole  of  their  pay,  and 
were  thus  enabled  to  return  to  Eng- 
land with  a  very  handsome  little  finr- 
tune.  English  servants  of  all  descrip- 
tions are  in  great  request,  and  £5  ster- 
ling a  month  are  no  uncoomion  wu;es 
finr  a  tolerable  cook.  It  is  neverthe- 
less to  be  remembered,  that  clothes  of 
all  kinds  are  expensive  at  the  Cape, 
aa  no  manuflictory  is  permitted,  lest 
it  should  injure  the  trade  with  this 
country.  Still  fiomen  of  the  country 
dress  very  coarsely  and  cheaply,  and 
their  wives  and  daughten,  exo^  on 
the  Sunday,  are  aa  humbly  dad  as 
themselves.  Indeed,  in  so  soft  a  di- 
mate  as  the  Ci^,  there  ii  not  that 
occasion  fiir  multiplidty  and  warmth 
of  appard  whidi  colder  regions  rem 
ouire.  For  three-fburths  of  the  year, 
the  best  bed  is  a  hard  mattress  with  a 
single  coverlid. 

There  is  one  point  which  we  can- 
not pass  over;  as  we  think  it  very Iup 


timatdy  oonneeted  with  Htm  vfrtne 
and  happiDen  of  the  aetdera.  Aad 
that  is,  the  education  of  their  ddldrai. 
Nothing  is  more  neglected  than  tUb 
in  Northern  Africa.  The  boota^  (Ikr- 
men)  are  ignorant  to  a  degree  paning 
oredenoe.  With  ^  minister  that  is 
to  acoompany  100  finwilics,  it  wonld 
be  hi§^y  expedient  to  send  a  few  a»- 
her  intdngent  men  aa  srhoohnaalen. 
Attempts  nave  been  latdy  made  toin- 
troduce  into  the  colony  the  Madias 
system  of  instruction,  and  a  fifee  sdMsl 
upon  that  plan  has  been  futabljahed  at 
Cape  Town,  with  considerable  ancoesk 
Still  the  nativea  are  stubbornly  avoie 
to  instruction.  Thdr  luxurious  and 
beuntiftd  dimato  supplies  them  with 
all  the  necessaries  of  human  lift^  aad 
beyond  this  they  have  neither  wirii 
nor  ambition.  But  if  knowledge  ksa 
its  fruitSy  ignorsnce  has  ita  wseda. 
The  savi^  and  unparaUded  cmdtica, 
that  have  heretofiire  been  exeraaed  la- 
wards  their  slaves  and  lirtteBtot  ser- 
vants by  these  Dutdi  boon^  may  very 
fiiirly  be  traced  to  want  of  ednoUioBy 
as  a  main  cause.  The- unjust  limitB 
shewn  by  the  Duteh  kws  to  the  wkiu 
man's  barbarities  have  doubtless  c&« 
couraged  thdr  peqpeCiatioii.  Cmdtj 
is  not  the  chsncter  of  Rngiish(man» 
and,  therefinre,  toomudi  careeanBOt 
be  tsken  to  guard  the  fioniliea  of  die 
new  settlen  against  die  contagioB  of 
the  inhwmanitk*  that  they  most  see 
practised  around  them :  and  how  hr 


an  early  and  thoron^  acqi 

with  our  duties  to  God  and  man  w91 

counteract  this  influence,  aided  b^  a 

knowle^  of  common  adiod  r^" — 

ments,  we  need  not  say.  The  '' 

lit  mmes"  of  our  grsmmar  still  holds 


We  have  thrown  these 
together  more  as  looae  hints  finr  the 
oondderstaon  of  ouriesders,  than  with 
any  ideaof  ftimidiing  a  complete  vii^i' 
of  so  wide  and  important  a  sn^jeet. 
We  may  be  induced  hereafter  to  j»> 
view  the  question  more  in  detaiL  T%e 
The  plan  itnlf,  as  oonfraaed  by  the 
Chancdlor  of  the  Ridieqwr,  has  at 
present  assumed  a  very  imperfect  shape. 
For  our  own  part,  we  qpeak  with  some 
oonfidence,  as  we  have  penonallv  vid- 
ted  this  part  of  Africa.  Amenca  we 
have  not  aeeii,  and  can  onlv  speak 
firom  the  reports  of  others.  Tnoeeie- 
ports  are  simdently  discouraging.  On 
the  ooDtaiy,  all  who  have  seen  and 
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Awcribed  the  C$fe,  have  united  in 
UHunu  it.  Food  ii  cheup  and  abun- 
aaat^  tte  price  of  labour  u  exceeding- 
ly  hk^y  trade  is  important  and  i»- 
eraaamgf  many  parta  of  the  colony  are 
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beintifiil,  and  ita  dimate  ia  mild  and 
healdiy.  There  are  few  coontries  np« 
on  earth  where  so  many  oomponenta 
of  happincsB  will  be  fimnd  to  concen- 
trate. 


SIR  WILtXAM  ODSILEt's  TBATKLS  IN  VAmiODS  C0UKT&U8  OP  THK  IA8T.« 


Bisinsa  an  aoeoont  of  tranaacdons^ 
each  aa  tnTellera  commonly  nodce  in 
tliehr  joomala,  deacriptiona  of  extras 
ordinary  coremoniea  and  remarkable 
oljectSy  anecdotes  of  eminent  person- 
agesy  relationa  of  public  oocnrrences 
andpriyate  adTentnres,  and  obsenra- 
tiona  on  men  and  manners.  Sir  Wil« 
Ifam,  in  bis  prefitce,  informs  os,  that 
his  woric  oomprisea  a  description^  aa  fiur 
aa  bis  own  observation  extended,  of 
Hbe  state  of  the  countries  of  the  East, 
more  particularly  of  Ferna,  in  1810, 
1811,  and  1812,  and  also  the  illuatra* 
tkm  of  many  snlgects  of  antiquarian 
reaeardi,  history,  geography,  philology, 
and  misoellaneons  literature,  with  ex- 
tracts from  rare  and  Taluable  oriental 
MSS. 

This,  for  a  truth,  is  a  tolerably  co- 
lons bill  of  fiffe.  We  cannot,  after 
Oiia  fbrmal  enumeration,  absolye  Sir 
WiUiun  from  blame  on  the  score  of 
%noranoe,  of  what  ia  expected  from 
traTeQers  who  choose  to  publish  their 
journals.  How  fiur,  howerer,  these 
intimations  are  fblfllled,  we  shall  leave 
to  be  gathered  by  our  readers  from  the 
Mntome  which  we  shall  fVimiah  of  thia 
degant  and  expensive  volume. 

Sir  William  Ouaeley  ia  brother  to 
Sir  George  Ouseley,  wno  went  out  in 
1810  aa  ambassador  to  Persia,  and 
whom  Sir  William  acoompenied  as  pri- 
vate secretary.  The  events  of  a  vopge 
to  India  have  been  so  often  detailed, 
and  are  so  tmintoresting  in  themselves, 
that  we  shall  not  detun  our  readers 
finther  than  by  a  short  account  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  or  St  Sebaatian.  It  ia  a 
Ime  and  populoua  dty.  Sir  William 
had  never  bebte  visited  a  land  euraed 
vrith  the  honors  of  slavery ;  and  we 
can  readily  imagine  the  strong  impres- 
rion  made  upon  him  when  landing 
among  these  poor  creatures.  Some 
vrere  chained  in  pabrs  by  the  wrists, 
others,  five  or  six  together,  by  links  at- 
ladled  to  heavy  iron  coUars.  Many 
bore  on  their  backs  and  shoulders  the 


marks  of  stripes,  and  all  were  nearly  in 
a  state  of  nakedness.  In  U^  midst  of 
their  toils  and  sufferings,  they  dieer 
eadi  other  by  smging  short  sentences. 
There  is  a  melody  in  their  simplo 
chant ;  the  burden  of  thdr  song  is  an 
address  to  an  immense  cask  of  water, 
whidi  they  drag  along  from  the  pubHe 
fbuntain  to  their  master's  house,  and 
means  little  more  than  «'  come  load, 
come  soon  home ! !"  The  custom  {i 
meeting  in  parties  to  dance  and  sing 
on  hohdays,  is  common  to  all  slave 
countries.  In  these  short  moments  of 
cheerfblness,  they  endeavour  to  forget 
their  bitter  bondage.  The  genuine 
Brazilians  are  of  a  yellow  colour,  and 
differ  considerably  from  Africans  in 
hair,  fiuse,  and  genial  appearance. 
There  is  a  sketch  of  the  wife  of  a  na- 
tive chief.  She  had  been  brou^t  to 
Rio  de  Janeiro  by  order  of  the  Frinoe 
Repent,  who  humanely  wished  to  ci- 
vilise this  race  of  cannibals.  Hie 
dothes  nrovided  for  herself  and  her 
two  diilaren  she  constantly  tore.  The 
savase  mother  was  ornamented  with  a 
neduaoe  of  human  teeth ;  her  under- 
lip  was  slit  and  much  distended,  while 
a  piece  of  wood,  purposdy  inserted 
through  the  opening,  protruded  it  in 
a  disgusting  manner.  Her  ears  had 
by  some  means  been  so  lengthened 
that  they  nearly  reached  her  shoulders, 
^e  acknowledged  that  she  had,  on  va- 
rious occasions,  devoured  the  flesh  of 
14  or  15  prisoners.  All  attempts  to 
soften  her  ferodty  were  vain.  She, 
with  her  two  children,  died  of  the 
small-pox. 

A  sketdi  is  given  of  Tristan  d'Acon- 
ha,  of  which  Sir  William  says  little. 
An  attempt  has  been  lately  made  by 
the  governor  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  to  establish  a  settlement  upon 
this  island,  for  which  it  has  abundant 
resources,  being  supplied  with  wood, 
water,  and  a  fertile  soil.  But  the 
coast  is  so  exceedingly  rocky  and  dan- 
gerous for  ships,  that  the  enterprise 
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bM  heettabindonflJI,    This  hi0 
plioe  ance  die  emfasaqr  in  qnflattoiit 
pined  iti  ahoretb 

We  fcaroely  eve  able  to  Mkm  Sfir 
WiUiam's  maiy  ooune  of  writing,  as 
he  sarroands  and  obnmbrates  the 
plainest  sentiment  and  commonest  in- 
cident with  a  most  gratuitous  dimlay 
of  learning.  We  shall  however  endea- 
vour, aa  far  as  we  can,  to  separate  hia 
ftcto  firopfi  his  embellidbonents.  Those 
of  our  readers  who  are  curious  in  an- 
deat  traditions  we  must  refer  te  the 
▼olume  itself  for  aa  account  of  Ceylon. 
Among  other  wonders,  it  is  supposed 
that  Ceylon  was  the  abode  of  Aaun  on 
his  fidl  from  Paradise,  and  that  the 
impression  of  his  footsteps  still  exists 
on  the  mountain  of  Serandib.  Whe- 
ther Ceylon  is  the  Ophir  of  Jewish 
history,  is  very  ingeniously  and  largely 
discussed. 

On  the  ISth  of  January  the  embassy 
amved  at  Bombay.  The  well  known 
hospitality  of  Indians  is  very  gratefoUv 
acknowledged,  and  a  horse-race,  which 
took  place  at  the  time,  gave  consider- 
able interest  to  the  novdf  scene.  Ten 
or  twelve  Arabs,  daring  repeated  dp* 
cttits  at  full  speed  round  the  course, 
evinced  great  bohhiess  and  dexterity. 
Sir  William,  we  think,  scarcely  doea 
justice  to  the  Natch  girls  at  Bombay,, 
though  they  are  generally  of  an  infe- 
rior sort  to  those  found  in  other  parts 
of  India.  He  very  highly  praises  a 
sketch  taken  by  M«or  0'Arcy ;  but, 
from  what  we  remember  of  them,  a  very 
imperfect  idea  ia  given  of  the  delicate 
fovms  and  graceful  movements  of  diese 
eastern  dancers.  There  is  a  remark- 
able rock,  situated  on  the  promontory, 
called  "  Afalabar  Point,"  and  frequent- 
ed l^  numerous  Hindu  pilgrims ; 
since  sll  who  can  here  overcome  the 
difficulties  of  passing  through  a  very 
narrow  and  tortuous  fissure,  are  ea« 
teemed  as  r^;enerated,  and  absolved 
from  the  contamination  of  former  sin. 
But  woe  to  the  fkt  and  feeble!!  When 
Sir  William  adds,  that  he  passed 
through  Viar  and  Sion,  "  whete  tigers 
810  said  to  be  more  numerous  than 
men»"  he  surely  does  not  mean  upon 
the  island  of  Bombay  I  Weexnecteda 
more  detailed  account,  from  sucn  a  pnn 
fessed  antiquarian,  of  the  Keneri  caves. 
In  hia  account  of  the  cavern-temple  of 
Elephanta  there  is  an  oversight,  which 
we  beg  to  correct.    He  says,  "  that 


tfiere  never  had  been  an  opCBil^  he* 
hind  the  tr^ile-visagad  hc«d,  nor  a 
thowmgMu^  M  somehavetmaginBd,  f 
aacertanied  by  dimbiag  la  the  snmiait, 
and  eoDvinciiu;  myself,  that  this  attire 
mass  belonged  to  the  rock  from  which 
it  projects  in  bold  relief,  but  never  waa 
wholly  sejfarated."  Whither  Sir  Wil- 
liam's agility  may  have  led  him  we 
cannot  say ;  mit  we  can  say,  from  ao* 
^tual  observati<m,  that  there  is  a  niche 
behind  these  fkces,  large  enoa^  to 
conceal  a  man ;  and  which,  no  doubt, 
had  its  use,  in  denouncing,  by  mortal 
voiee,  the  supposed  sentence  of  divi- 
nity. We  cannot  speak  so  decidedly 
of  the  deities  which  are  thought  to  be 
represented,  and  to  have  been  vroiw 
shipped  in  these  caves,  as  mudi  doubt 
and  dispute  attach  to  die  subject.  We 
liowever  believe,  that  it  is  the  opinion 
of  an  accomplished  eastern   scnolar, 

SMr  £rskine)  that  this  cave  is  itol^ 
edicatcd  to  Sheva.  Sir  William  Kk 
furnished  a  drawing  of  this  celebrated 
cave  ;  but  as  it  by  no  means  afibrda  a 
suitable  or  correct  idea  of  it,  we  shall 
present  to  our  readers  the  actual  di- 
m^sions  of  one  of  the  moat  perfeet  of 
the  pillars,  obsenring  only,  that  thev 
ace  all  of  different  proportions,  thoun 
nearly  of  the  same  neight.  "  The 
wall  at  the  upper  end  of  the  cave  ia 
crowded  widi  sculpture ;  the  attention 
is  first  arrested  by  a  grand  bust  reme- 
senting  a  being  with  three  heads.  The 
height  of  this  bust  is  about  eighteen 
feet,  and  the  breadth  of  the  middle 
face  about  four."*  The  cave  is  farm- 
ed of  a  hill  of  stone ;  its  massy  roof  is 
supported  by  tows  of  pillars.  The 
length  of  vrhat  is  called  tne  Great  Cave 
is  135  feet,  and  its  breadth  nearly  the 
same.  On  the  names  of  thoae  who 
devised  and  executed  such  stu^dous 
works  many  trsditkna  and  ooi\jectiirea 
are  current.  No  certain  conclusions 
on  this  dark  subject  can  be  drawn  from 
the  sources  of  information  at  present 
open  to  European  research. 

AU  vmters  on  India  have  concurred 
in  representing  the  Parces  as  a  most 
respectable  clasa  .of  the  population. 
They  still  retain  the  religion  of  their 
Persian  anoestors,  **  wheuer  with  all 
its  original  purity,"  says  Sir  William, 
**  I  sluU  not  hete  squire ;  yet  cer- 
tainly, vrith  80  much  of  ita  exoelknoe, 
as  in  a  most  remarkable  degree  influ- 
ences their  moral  conduct    Every  re- 
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Mfft  A«i  fro  kwd  OB  tfie  4^  eoiH 
inned  wlMt  ^sSKnui  trftVelkn  bav« 
vdated  ooncerning  the  actf Te  indiurtryy 
hMpiteliCyj  genml  frfiOaiitlttopy  aid 
Imevolenoe  of  the  Fttods,  and  tended 
to  exalt  that  ftvooFable  opiiijoa  wlnoli 
I  had  ifaeady  fbnmed  of  taejr  Niigion, 
aa  one,  not  only  TeooiiHMendiiM;^  bol 
aotaally  producing  wtuom  habita, 
raidenng  die  men  who  profesa  it  ho# 
neat,  and  the  women  ehaate*"  A  long 
and  Tery  intereating  chapter  ia  given 
en  the  anceatora  of  the  modem  Paro6i« 
and  die  religion  which  they  profeaaed 
during  a  long  auooeaaion  of  ages.  Thoae 
were  the  ancient  Peraiana,  who  ''eraet^ 
ed  not  afeatnea  to  any  vain  deitiea/'  nor 
bdiered,  like  the  Greeka,  that  the 
''  goda  were  clothed  in  hnmaa  torn." 
They  were  die  Medea  and  Elamitea 
who,  under  Cyrus,  broke  all  the  "  gni- 
▼en  images  A  Babrlon/'  and,  unler 
Xerxes,  destroyed  tnose  Grecian  tem- 
ples in  which  mortals  had  imprisoned 
the  goda.  Such  were  the  anoeston  of 
the  Parc^  in  India,  ao  called  Unm 
their  original  coimtry  Pan-Persia.  We 
are  consmdned  to  pass  over  a  Tery  era** 
^te  history  off4he8e  people,  and  to 
pursue  Sir  William  on  his  route. 

On  the  embasay  quitting  Bombay, 
and  die  Teasel  being  driven  out  of  the 
course,  it  was  jud^  necessary  to  an- 
chor within  two  miles  of  Keis,  an 
island  situated  at  the  entrance  of  die 
Persian  gulf.  It  is  flat,  and  yields  « 
few  date  trees.  It  has  excellent  water 
drawn  from  wells  by  means  of  wheels. 
It  contains  about  100  inhabitanta^* 
diey  live  in  mud-houses — ^the  men  are 
ahy  and  suspicious — the  women  are 
more  fraak  and  hospitable,  in  persons 
inclining  to  corpulency,  and  with  fine 
eyes.  Goats  were  nmnd  upon  the 
i^and,  no  longer  consecrated  to  Venus 
and  Mercury  as  in  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander, when  Nearchus  widi  the  Gre- 
eian  fleet  cast  anchor  here.  By  ad- 
mitting the  authority  of  a  Persian  MS. 
we  may  assign  its  name  to  the  lOth 
century,  when  one  Keis,  the  son  of  a 
poor  widow  in  Siraf,  embarked  for  In- 
dia widi  his  sole  property,  like  Whit^ 
tii^n— ft  cat.  There  he  flwtunatdy 
aniyed  at  a  time  idien  the  palace  waa 
ao  infiasted  by  rats  and  mice,  diat  diey 
eyen  inyaded  the  king's  plate  at  royal 
banquets.  Keis  producMl  his  cat,  uid 
soon  scared  away  die  noxious  yermin. 
Laden  with  rewards  he  returned  home, 
and  afterwards,  with  his  mother  and 
sister,  setded  on  die  island,  whenoe 


edlad  Kela.  It  was  ftnnerif  •  pkee 
of  aome  aote,  an  may  be  gained  fteni 
Persian  annals,  aa  alao  ftmn  the  rains 
ef  paUusea  atill  to  be  eeen. 
'  llie  nest  nlaoe  wordiy  of  notice  is 
Skaf,  once  die  great  aeat  of  Asiatie 
emnmeree,  and  embriliriMd  with  many 
mlendid  and  oosdy  manaionB.  It  i 
situated  ckrae  to  the  sea,  and  near  die 
foot  of  lofty  mountainB,  widi  craggy 
sides,  and  sun-parched  summits.  8ix 
or  aeyen  boats  and  fishing  yeasels  in 
fWmt  of  Sunf  now  occupy  that  place, 
which,  during  the  ninth  century,  was 
crowded  with  ships  bringing  and  re* 
oeiring  the  most  precious  merchandize. 
According  to  tradition,  in  some  indliea 
of  the  mountain  behind  the  town  an 
extraordinary  atone  is  fbund,  which, 
when  broken,  yidds  a  jewel  resemblkig 
the  ruby,  but  Hable,  after  some  time, 
to  change  of  colour. 

On  r^u^ng  Buahehr,  the  goyemor, 
Mohammed  Jaafbr  Khim,  with  the 
principal  merchanta  of  the  place,  came 
to  the  ship  in  fbrmal  procession.  The 
ambaasador.  Sir  Gore  Ousdey,  receiy« 
ed,  among  other  tilings,  as  a  present 
from  the  goyernor,  a  fine  young  lion. 
On  die  embassy's  quitting  the  ship 
and  going  on  ahore,  an  irregular  body 
of  Persians,  armed  widi  match-lock 
muskets,  crowded  die  beach.  The 
goyemor  led  the  way  to  his  house  by 
a  staircase  nearly  perpendicular.  In 
consideration  of  European  customs, 
some  chairs  had  been  proyided,  widi 
cofl^,  tea,  and  rose-water.  A  spadous 
tent  was  prorided  in  the  yicinity  of 
the  town.  The  inhabitanta  of  Budhehr 
chiefly  liye  in  mud-built  huts :  their 
fiiyourite  food  is  the  locust,  douds  of 
which  occasionally  darken  those  shores. 
Certain  words  are  supposed  to  be  in- 
scribed on  their  wings,  the  only  part 
not  eaten,  ^ithin  half-a-mile  from 
the  camp  were  two  or  three  dusters 
of  huts,  forming  a  kind  of  Arab  Til- 
lage—die  poor  inhabitants  still  retain- 
ing the  manners,  dress,  and  language 
of  their  Arabian  ancestors.  The  huts 
were  most  simply  constructed :  a  few 
branches  of  date  trees  stuck  in  the 
ground,  their  tops  inclined  so  as  to 
meet,  and  a  coyering  of  yery  coarse 
mats,  formed  die  whme  of  the  habita- 
tion. The  men  were  chiefly  clothed 
in  die  abba,  a  stripped  mande  white 
and  brown:  they  did  not  wear  the 
kulah,  or  high  cap  of  blade  lambsldn, 
uniyersal  among  uie  Persians,  but  had 
twisted  round  then:  heads  long  scarft 
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oEdimendi  itnff^  the  ends  fidliag  on 
their  ahonlden.  The  women  were 
■ometiiiies  wrapped,  even  to  the  ejes, 
in  great  doaju  or  sheets,  with  dark 
blue  trowBers  reaching  to  the  ankles. 
Some  of  the  women  posseawd  fine 
eyesy  yet  all  the  old  women  were  ug* 
ly.  The  neasants,  when  digging,  m» 
quently  cuscover  remains  of  canals, 
aqueducts,  en^Ted  stones,  beads, 
coins,  and  bncks  like  those  found 
among  the  ruins  of  Babylon.  Out  of 
the  ^ain  near  the  town  many  vases 
have  Deen  taken,  formed  of  ill-baked 
dav,  and  filled  with  seeds  of  the  plant 
mallows.  Tradition  aays,  that  the 
Gabrs,  or  Farc^  or  fire-'Worshippers, 
kept  those  seeds  under  their  houses, 
supposing  the  plant  to  turn,  like  them- 
aelves,  in  adoration  of  the  sun.  Sir 
William  had  an  opportunity  of  in- 
specting several  ancient  urns,  dug  up 
from  the  ground  by  some  Arabs  in  his 
presence.  In  one  of  these  urns  were 
deposited  the  bones  of  a  full-grown 
person^  with  a  quantity  of  sand.  The 
skull  was  placed  about  the  middle  or 
widest  part  of  the  urn — ^not  in  ihe 
basin,  which  contained  onl^  sand. 
When  we  consider  the  historical  ob- 
scurity of  Bushehr,  and  the  number 
of  urns  found  there,  their  rude  fom^ 
and  cheap  materials,  -  we  cannot  sup- 
pose that  they  enclose  the  bones  of 
great  or  wealthy  persons.  Be  their 
origin  what  it  may,  no  such  urns  ap- 
pear to  have  been  discovered  in  any 
other  part  of  Persia.  It  is  natural 
that  the  inhabitants  of  a  coast,  yield- 
ins;  little  besides  dates,  should  regard 
fifth  not  as  a  luxury,  but  as  the  main 
support  of  life.  Sharks  and  whales 
have  both  been  lately  seen  in  these 
seas;  apd  ancient  testimony  is  very 
fully  emploved  by  Sir  William,  to 
prove  that  they  were  formerly  known 
there.  The  most  common  instrument 
of  Persian  music  is  a  kind  of  violin, 
of  which  a  description  and  plate  are 
^ven.  The  performer  sings  to  this 
mstrument,  and  their  national  dittiea 
abound  with  pathetic  passages.  Ano* 
ther  instrument  resembled  the  bag- 
pipe, so  much  80,  that  a  Scotch  gen- 
tleman has  been  able  to  play  several 
tunes  of  his  own  country  without  any 
previous  practice.  An  instrument  of 
this  kind  nas  been  long  known  to  va- 
rious nations  of  Europe.  It  is  said 
that  the  camel-drivers  solace  them- 
selves in  their  joumies  by  the  notes  of 
a  flute  or  pipe,  not  often  used  In  other 


It  k  a  Bimpfe  iced  of  ftnr 
'' When  lambliiig  ovor  th^ 
desert,"  says  Sir  MOUiam,  ''  I  have 
liatened  with  mndi  aatisfiiction  to  their 
acmga,  in  which  woe  intvoduoed  many 
soft  and  plaintive  cadences." 

From  Buahdur  the  embasay  pnn 
ceeded  to  Shiras.  Of  Alichanggi,  in 
the  vicinity,  it  has  been  said  (howmr 
paradoxical  it  may  ajppear),  that  the 
village  is  not  always  situated  exactly  on 
the  same  spot— the  huts,  which  conw 
poseit,  being  of  such  aUght  oonstrae- 
tion  that  they  are  easily  removed,  when, 
motives  of  profit  or  convenience  is- 
duoe  Uie  owners  to  shift  their  habita- 
tions and  familiea  a  few  hundred 
yards.  The  next  stage  was  Bun^jun, 
a  large  village  with  iralls  and  towers. 
Several  men,  with  muaketa,  lances, 
and  drums,  met  the  mission  at  this 
place.  The  women,  chiefly  of  An- 
bian  fiunilies,  stood  an  crowds  about 
their  houses,  or  squatted  down  on 
their  roofb,  howling  a  loud  and  dis- 
cordant welcome.  Many  of  the  in- 
bibitants,  male  and  female,  solidi- 
ed  medical  relief  in  various  diseases, 
chiefly  ocular  a&ctioiff.  As  they  con- 
sidered delicacy  or  reserve  inoompati- 
Ide  with  a  just  statement  of  their  ail- 
ment, their  confessions  were  most  dis- 
gusting. The  woman  especially  aeem- 
ed  to  expect  miracles  from  European 
akiU.  A  system  of  profligacy,  the 
most  destructible,  seemed  to  pmrade 
all  classes.  The  inhabitants  m  every 
lawn  and  villaige  are  obliged  to  fur- 
nish every  flchi  (ambassador,  consider- 
ed as  a  guest  of  the  king)  with  an  ar- 
ticles ofmod,  fhel,  and  provender.  In 
the  fhture  payment  of  t&it  9fid  taxea 
to  government,  an  equivalent  sum  is 
allowed.  The  repayment  is,  however, 
remote,  and  often  &llaciou8.  Thepe»» 
sants  are  so  poor,  that  the  necessary 
supply  can  often  only  be  extorted  by 
Uows.  Houses  have  been  abandoned, 
and  flocks  driven  away,  to  avoid  these 
oppressive  demands.  The  pessants  are 
interested  an  concealing  the  knowledge 
of  any  monuments  near  thdr  villages ; 
for  they  suspect  that  Europeans  in  ge- 
neral possess  the  art  of  discovering, 
from  inscriptions,  &c.  the  spot  where 
gold  and  jewels  have  been  secreted ; 
and  there  are  many  reasons  to  con- 
clude, that  most,  pethspB  sU,  of  an- 
cient ruins  contain  treasures.  After  a 
fiitiguing  journey,  the  embassy  reach- 
ed Caaereen.  The  daim  of  this  place 
to  remote  antiquity  is  supported  by 


IftlOj  Sir  WUUam  Omd^'f 

UiftesthaoiiyofiiMiijrwritMi.  TaM 
md  AmiD  Bin  aaoribe  the  Ibandatioa 
of  it  to  King  Cob4d  in  the  6th  cen- 
tury; yet  lome  dUtinguuhed  geo- 
mphere  infonn  ub,  that  it  was  built 
1^  Tahmuraa,  a  prince  of  the  flzvl 
dynasty,  who  nigiied  above  800  vears 
befinre  Christ  It  appears  astonisninf^ 
that  die  conaiderable  towna  in  Persia 
are  built  so  remote  £rom  riTcrs.  On 
Sir  William's  expressing  his  surprise 
that  Casereenj  so  deplorably  deficient 
in  water^  diould  attract  the  population 
from  spots  more  fiivoured^  no  satis- 
ftotory  reason  was  assigned.  Sir  Gore 
Ouseley  discovered  and  firustiated,  at 
ihis  pkoej  a  plot  devised  for  the  as- 
saaaination  of  Abul  Hassan  Khan^  the 
Fenaan  ambassador  to  England.  Jeal« 
ousy  of  lua  supposed  wMth  and  in« 
flnence  was  the  cause— having  return- 
ed in  Sir  Gore's  suite  ftom  this  coun- 
try. The  fragmenta  of  the  public 
buildingSy  pillus^  and  capitala  of  Sha^ 
bur^  lMq[>eak  a  Grecian  or  Boman 
hand;  and  the  numerous  figures  cut 
in  tablets  on  the  rock^  whether  exe- 
cuted bv  European  or  Persian  artists^ 
are  eviaently  monuments  of  the  Sas- 
aanian  king,  whose  name  baa  been 
conferred  on  the  place.  "  The  study^** 
Bays  Sir  William^  **  during  many 
years,  of  gems  and  medala,  had  fni- 
dered  so  fsmiliar  the  countenancea  of 
aeveral  (of  the  tablets),  that  even^ 
without  any  expectation  of  aeeing  him 
repreaented  here,  I  should  easily  have 
xecognised,  in  the  principal  figure  of 
each  perfect  apartment,  the  mighty 
Shapur,  who  styled  himself  *'  King  of 
Kii^,'  and  whom  we  might  pro- 
nounce the  vainest  of  monarchs,  if  all 
the  similar  monuments,  visible  in  Per- 
sia, were  executed  by  his  own  desire." 
All  the  sculptures  are  apparently  de- 
signed to  exhibit  either  the  greatness 
or  triumphs  of  this  celebrated  Persian 
monarch.  None  of  the  monuments 
aeem  to  claim  an  earlier  date  than  the 
age  of  that  soverei^,  though  many 
authors  speak  of  a  city  founded  above 
ten  centuries  before  his  reign.  The 
delights  of  Shapur  have  been  celebrat- 
ed b^r  a  variety  of  Persian  writers  in 
the  highest  metaphors  of  pniae.  The 
city,  however,  became  subject  to  the 
Musselmans  so  early  as  6^,  A.D. 
The  Iliats,  according  to  the  change  of 
aeason,  remove  their  tents  and  huts  in 
search  of  pasture  for  their  herds. 
They  are  probably  descended  firom 
those  Tems,  which  in  the  10th  oen^ 
Vol.  V. 
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tuy  are  said  to  have  compiiaed 
100,000  ftmilies  within  the  province 
of  Psrs  alone.  They  constitute  a  prin- 
cipal aooroe  of  population,  ana  the 
bMt  nursery  of  soldiers.  Some  of  their 
diiefiiareso  powerful,  that  the  king 
attaches  them  to  his  court  by  honour- 
able  and  lucrative  employmenta,  or 
detains  thtm  about  his  person  as  hos- 
tages for  the  loyalty  and  good  conduct 
of  their  respective  dans.  As  they 
were  800  years  ago,  thejr  still  keep 
themselves  distinct  from  the  Permans, 
who  inhabit  cities.  They  are  hard^^ 
independent,  and  inclined  to  hospi- 
tality. Their  mode  of  life  resembles 
diat  of  our  gypsies— between  whom, 
and  the  wandering  fimiilies  of  Asia, 
Mr  Franklin  and  others  have  noticed 
a  striking  conformity.  The  accounta 
of  every  country  of  the  old,  and  pro- 
bably of  the  new  world,  prove  the  ve- 
neration in  which  certain  trees  have 
been  held.  The  sacred  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures allude  to  this  reverence,  and  we 
also  find  it  mentioned  in  Greek  and 
Boman  writers.  A  Persian  king  ap- 
peals, on  very  credible  authori^,  aa 
propitiating  some  deity,  supposed  to 
reside  in  a.  certain  tree,  by  votive  of- 
ferings suspended  from  its  branches* 
The  same  jvactice,  however  inconsis- 
tent with  their  boaated  religion,  yet 
continues  among  the  Mussdnndns  of 
Persia. 

On  the  approach  of  the  embassy  to 
Shiras,  the  most  respectable  inhabi- 
tants came  to  congratulate  the  ambas- 
sador's arrival.  As  it  advanced  the 
crowd  increased,  and  near  the  city 
many  thousand  people  had  assembled 
to  gaxe  on  the  cavalcade  of  Europeans. 
"  We  found  our  tents,"  says  Sir  Wil- 
liam, "  close  to  Jehan  nema,  one  of 
the  prince's  finest  gardens."  The 
camp  was  about  a  mile  from  the  walls 
ofSoirax.  Every  lover  of  Persian  poe- 
try must  envy  such  a  situation;  fbr 
the  tomb  of  Saadi  was  not  fiuther  than 
quarter  of  an  hour's  wslk ;  the  stream 
of  Ruknab^  murmured  near ;  and 
within  three  or  fi)ur  hundred  yards 
were  the  Moselli  and  the  tomb  of 
Haflx.  Such  is  the  conclusion  of  the 
Travels. 

In  the  appendix  are  contained  co- 
pious and  elaborate  notes  upon  all  the 
subjects  that  appear  to  tne  author 
most  worthy  of  illustration. 

We  cannot  close  the  volume  with- 
out cordially  thanking  Sir  William  for 
the  gratification  he  has  afforded  na. 
8Y 
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At  the  same  time  we  are  compelled  to 
add,  that  though  we  have  been  amus- 
ed and  enlightened  by  his  endless  dis- 
play of  Asiatic  lore,  a  smile  has  often 
been  provoked  by  his  trite  remarks 
and  unmanlv  vanity.  Such  is,  indeed, 
the  laughable  egotism  of  the  erudite 
knight,  that  we  have  more  than  once 
been  tempted  to  close  his  book, 
maugre  all  his  learning.  Stories  and 
incidents  are  detailed  not  even  worthy 
of  oral  communication,  much  less  the 
pages  of  a  volume  of  such  lofty  pre- 
tensions ;  and  a  whole  hamper  of  quo- 
tations is  often  emptied  on  immaterial 
points  and  very  ordinary  gossip.  A- 
ware,  as  we  fully  are,  of  Sir  Wuliam's 
solid  and  extensive  antiquarian  attain- 
ments, we  are  the  more  grieved  at 
their  association  with  such  defects. 
We  have  endeavoured  to  abridge  such 
parts  of  his  work  as  appeared  most 
likely  to  interest  the  general  reader. 
Those  who  are  anxious  and  qualified 
to  read  and  relish  his  Persian  notes 
and  comments,  we  must  refer  to  the 
book  itself.    The  plates  are,  for  the 


Foot  and  Leg.  C^vg* 

most  port,  indififerently  drawn  and  eq. 
graved ;  but  the  typography,  and  g&» 
neral  ^lendour  of  the  yolmne,  doea 
hifinite  credit  to  the  provincial  nreaa 
fh>m  which  it  issued— Brecknodc  in 
South  Wales.  We  are  quite  at  a  Iobb 
to  detennine  Su-  WOliam's  reason  fyr 
the  delay  of  publishing,  in  1819,  Tra- 
vels unaertaken  in  1810,  1811,  and 
1813.  We  trust  he  will  meet  with 
sufficient  encouragement  to  hasten  and 
complete  his  undertaking.  We  shall 
anxiously  await  the  appearance  of  the 
second  volume,  where,  however,  we 
hope  to  find  mofe  facts  and  fewer 
quotations.  In  conclusion,  we  have 
earnestly  to  beseech  Sir  William  once 
more  to  remember,  that  no  part  of  a 
book  of  travels  is  read  with  more  deter- 
mined apathy  by  the  pnUie,  than  diat 
which  relates  the  trivial  adventures 
and  personal  vanities  of  the  author ; 
but  more  especially,  when  these  every- 
day details  are  communicated  ih  fer- 
mal  and  ostentatious  language,  and 
upon  sumptuous  and  expendve  pages. 
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The  strong  natural  tendency  of  man- 
kind to  the  practice  of  imitation,  has 
seldom  been  more  strikingly  exempli- 
fied than  in  the  universal  spirit  of 
Chalmerianism  which  at  the  present 
moment  pervades  the  west  of  Scotland. 
In  the  course  of  a  little  excursion,  which 
we  lately  made  into  that  interesting 
region,  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
into  the  condition  of  our  sale  there, 
(which,  by  the  way,  our  friends  will 
be  delighted  to  hear,  we  found  to  be 
continually  and  progressively  prosper- 
ous,) we  had  abundant  opportunities 
of  witnessing  the  amazing  extent  to 
which  this  mania  has  of  late  become 
diffused.  In  Glasgow,  of  course,  the 
epidemic  has  its  chief  centre  of  opera- 
tion. In  every  bookseller's  shop  we 
entered,  we  heard  conversations  car- 
ried on  among  the  loungers  of  the 
place,  whereof  both  ihe  matter,  the 
style,  and  the  enunciation,  testified  the 
prevalence  of  this  alarming  disease, 
whether  we  drew  in  our  chair  to  the 
snug  desk  of  Mr  Tumbull — or  chatted 
with  Mr  Ogilvie  (our  friend  next  door 
to  the  Black  Bull)— or  with  our  excd- 


lent  old  acquaintance,  Mr  BVash— or 
breathed  the  cool  and  refreshing  at- 
mosphere of  the  spadons  premises  of 
Messrs  Smith  and  Son — or  ascended 
into  the  mysterious  upper  r^ons  of 
Sinclair~K)r  dived  into  the  iniima  se- 
netralia  of  the  shrine  of  BUskna— 
every  where  our  ears  were  saluted  with 
sonorous  testimonials  of  the  deep*Toot- 
ed  and  far-spied  veneration  with  wbidi 
the  inhabitants  of  that  beautifo]  city 
regard  the  great  orator  of  the  Liaign 
Kirk.  At  Wylie's  (the  David  Laing 
of  Gla8gow)--at  Mr  Ogle's— «it  the 
Doctor's— At  Duncan's,  we  heard  the 
same  thin^;  but  we  must  stop,  for 
without  giving  a  complete  catalogue 
of  the  western  bibliopoles,  our  enu- 
meration would  be  incomplete. 
•  If  this  imitation  be  remarkable  »• 

Ethe  members  of  the  mercantile 
ation,  there  is  no  question  (as 
i  there  can  be  no  wonder)  that 
it  is  still  more  so  among  those  of  the 
same  sacred  professicm  which  Dr  Chal- 
mers himself  adorns.  Among  other 
little  excursions,  we  went  out  one  Sun- 
day morning  to  Campsie,  with  a  ?iew 
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to  liear  Dr  Ltpiib  deliver  oneof  those 
elMuent  and  Mthecie  lennons^  (a  very 
inadequate  idea  of  which  would  hie 
gathered  flrom  Dr.  Morris's  description 
of  the  same  gentleman's  mode  of  spealc- 
ing  in  the  General  Assemhly.)  In  this^ 
however,  we  were  disappointed;  for 
the  distinguished  derranan  of  the 
place  did  not  himself  officiate^  having 
delegated  his  functions  for  the  day 
into  the  hands  of  two  reoentlj  licensed 
probationers,  or  preachers  of  the  gos- 
pel. He  caUed  them  by  the  expressive 
name  of  Stibblers — a  word  of  which 
our  readers  may  easily  peruse  a  pic- 
turesque and  humorous,  no  less  tnan 
accurate  and  philosophical  account,  in 
the  Dictionary  d  our  good  friend,  Dr 
Jamieson.     Both  of  these  stibblers 
were  evidently  tinged  with  the  in«- 
dpient  influence  of  this  ambitious  ma- 
lady.    They   were  both   apparently 
good-naturea  young  lads  in  tneir  way, 
and  we  dare  to  say  they  had  both  pro- 
fited, in  a  suitable  manner,  by  the 
theological  disquisitions  of  Dr  Macgill 
— ^but  it  was  clear  that  neither  of  them 
bad  ever  created  a  single  original  idea 
—or  fully  comprehended  any  one  idea 
of  great  depth  or  great  power — or  knew 
any  thing  whatever  of  the  true  mecha- 
nism of  the   English    language— <or 
were,  in  one  word,  entitled,  in  any  re« 
sptel  whatever,  to  seek  to  dothe  their 
sentiments  in  any  thing  at  all  resem- 
bling that  migestic  garment  of  pro- 
found and  pathetic  energy,  which  sits 
with  80  much  propriety  upon  the  con- 
ceptions of  Dr  Chalmers.    On  subs^ 
quent  occasions,  we  heard  various  ser- 
mons from  the  young  deigymen  of 
the  neighbourhood,  and  found  them 
almost  dl,  with  greater  or  less  degrees 
of  impropriety  and  false  judgment^ 
adopting  something  of  the  same&shion. 
The  truth  is,  that  as  in  every  village* 
bam  one  hears  from  every  tenpenny 
stroller  some  awkward  imitation   of 
Kean,  or  KemUe,  or  O'Neill — so  in 
half  the  country  kirks  or  tents  in  this 
quarter,  we  detected  some  would-be 
Chalmers.    As  the  imitators  of  Kean 
commonly  catch  little  but  the  croak  of 
his  voice,  or  the  shuffle  of  his  starting 
step— as  the  imitators  of  Kemble  gene- 
rdly  rivd  the  stifihess  only  of  their 
majestic  modd — and  as  an  hjstericd 
passion  of  tears  or  screams  is  dl  of 
O'Neill  that  one  gets  from  an^  but  the 
most  graceful  origind-HK>  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  uat  the  western  imi- 
taton  of  Chdmers  should  be  success- 


Ihl  only  ID  eopying  those  things  about 
that  great  man  wmch  ought  not  to  be 
eopied. 

If  these  good  people  could  onl^  for 
a  few  moments  '^  see  themsdves  as 
others  see  them,"  they  would  percdve 
that  their  tame,  weaL,  pointless  laa« 
suag^  in  spite  of  its  oocasiond  bom- 
bast— and  what  is  still  worse,  their 
feeble,  erude,  inoondusive  views  and 
arguments — derive  anv  thing  rather 
than  advantage  from  being  delivered 
in  umes,  and  aecompAnied  with  ges- 
tures, which  are  not  in  themsdvea 
yery  beautiful,  and  which  in  fact  servo 
no  purpose  whatever,  but  that  of  re- 
calling more  fordbly  to  the  recollec- 
tion of  their  audience,  the  idea  4>f  a 
powerful  Genius  in  thoughts  and 
woids,  to  whom  thev  themselves  fur- 
nish, in  any  thing  toat  is  essentid,  a 
very  lamentable  contrast. 

The  truth  is,  however,  that  all  this 
imitation  of  the  Mighty  P&sACHsa 
is  by  no  means  confined  to  ord  dis- 
coursers,  haranguers,  and  orators;  it 
pervades  not  only  the  conversation  of 
dtizens,  and  the  disquisitions  of  the 
pulpit,  but  the  press  also  of  the  west 
of  Scotland-— and  that  in  a  most  sur- 
prinng  degree.  Almost  every  news* 
paper-editor  in  that  quarter  is  some- 
thing of  a  Chdmers  in  his  way — every 
pamphleteer  exhibits  symptoms  of  the 
same  ambition,  on  whatever  subject  it 
happens  that  he  expends  the  power  of 
his  genius.  Nay,  the  mania  has  climb- 
ed mgber  than  this,  and  assdied  even 
the  purest  fountains  of  instruction,  in 
the  r^ular  and  sj^stematic  effiiaions  of 
professiondandsdentificmen.  On  ap- 
plying tosomeof  our  l^d  friends,  we  are 
assured  that  the  memariab  of  western 
writers  are  all  Chalmerian.  The  essays 
of  not  a  few  of  the  western  followers  of 
Esculapius  are,  as  we  oursdves  can 
witness,  infected  with  the  same  virus. 
Even  Mr  Odoherty  b^;ins,  we  think, 
to  be  somewhat  Chalmerian  dnce  he 
went  to  Glasgow ; — and,  to  crown  the 
whole  of  our  strain  with  one  convinc- 
ing and  incontrovertible  fact — these 
reflections  have  been  more  immediately 
suggested  to  us  by  the  perusd  of  a 
very  Chalmerian  anatomicd  work  on 
the  human  foot  and  leg,  which  has  lately 
been  published  bv  Dr  John  Cross  oi 
Glasgow— or,  to  adopt  the  more  elegant 
style  of  the  dedication;  "Av  Attsmft 
to  give  a  PAy^o-TMSO logical  Fiew 
ojf/A^  Beauteous  afu2  Incomparable 
Mechanism  of  the  Human  Foot 
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AND  Lbo.^  We  nay  mention  in 
paBdog,  that  thia  dedicatorial  deftoi* 
tion  hannonizes  with  the  address  of  the 
dedication  itsdf»  whidi  comprehends 
Bishop  Gleig^  the  distinguished  Pris- 
mus  of  the  Scotch  Episcopal  Church— 
and  Dr  John  Barclay,  our  celebrated 
lecturer  on  anatomy  in  Edinburgh— 
thus  providing  the  sanction  of  a  ereat 
name  for  each  of  the  memben  of  the 
long-winded  a4)ectiTe  pkysico'lheolo^ 
gicoL 

Had  this  book  been  merely  a  sped- 
men  of  this  kind  of  imitation,  we  should 
never  have  thought,  most  assuredly,  of 
noticing  it  at  so  much  length.  The 
book  is  a  very  deyer  and  interesting 
one;  and  we  have  noticed  it  rather 
than  twenty  others,  because  it  shews 
that  this  foolish  mania  is  not  confined 
to  drivellers,  by  whose  means  it  coidd 
never  be  very  widely  spread,  or  effect 
any  evil  of  much  consequence,  but  has 
fbund  its  way  into  the  productions  of 
men  of  sense  and  education,  whose 
works  exhibit  many  things  more  worthy 
of  notice  than  their  impetfect  and  use- 
less imitation  of  Dr  Chalmers.  We 
do  not  profess  to  be  very  sldlMin  the 
subiectsof  which  Dr  Cross  treats,  but 
we  have  been  very  much  instructed, 
and  at  the  same  time  amused,  by  the 
mode  in  which  he  treats  some  of  tnem, 
and  sh^  mske  a  few  extracts  from  his 
pages,  in  order  to  give  our  readers,  more 
kamed  than  ourselves,  an  opportunity 
of  judging  whether  or  not  we  have 
formed  a  proper  opinion  of  the  author. 
We  shall  not  say  any  thing  more  of  his 
style,  but  merdy  point  out,  as  we  go 
on,  the  Chalmers-like  turn  of  a  few 
of  the  most  striking  passages.  Our 
readers  will  be  diverted  with  seeing  to 
what  dissimilar  purposes  and  topics 
the  same  style  of  language  may  be  ap- 
pfied. 

The  Doctor  commences  his  treatise 
with  some  dlusions  to  a  fbrmer  work, 
in  which  he  had  embodied  his  views 
of  the  structure  of  some  of  the  most 
important  parts  of  the  human  firame, 
and  remarks,  that  however  well  these 
may  be  entitled  to  the  first  place  in 
rank  and  estimation,  without  instm-i 
ments  of  locomotion,  they  would  be 
of  no  avadl  to  their  professor.  Motion, 
he  wdl  obS(^ves,  is  a  thing  so  familiar 
to  us,  that  we  are  little  capable  of  re« 
fleeting  on  its  true  nature  or  import- 
imoe ;  and  yet,  he  continues,  had  man 
never  befbre  perceived  motion,  the 
digfatest  movement  would  have  been> 
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in  his  eyes,  a  more  remaiiaUe  phen»« 
menon  '*  than  the  seeming  tnmk  of  a 
tree  to  the  more  emrien^  observer, 
when  it  turns  suddenly  round  upon 
him  in  aU  the  characters  and  realify  of 
a  crocodile,"  He  then  goes  on  to  no* 
tice,  that  animal  motion  diSkn  from 
all  other  natural  motion  in  bdng  move 
complex. 

••  Unlflu  the  chsmiad  motions  amongsi 
the  paitides  of  matter— unlike  the  imhii^ 
of  the  looio  elemcat  of  water  to  its  level,  or 
of  the  looter  dement  of  air  to  its  equilibRimi 
^unlike  the  sublime  gliding  of  worids» 
these  projectiles  of  Deity,  through  empty 
unicnsting  ^ce  animal  modoa  is  per. 
formed  by  a  complicate  macfamery,  wmcii 
hastowonc,  by  iti  own  ezertione,  iti  labo- 
rious and  definite  way,  step  by  step,  tfaioc^ 
a  reaiBthig  medium.  This  animal  maehawy 
is  compoMd  of  a  solid  fnm»>wedc  of  va- 
lions  bones,  euxiondy  Jointed  together  into 
one  finn  moveable  initrament,  upon  iHuch 
is  fixed  a  oomplezure  of  muscular  and  tcn« 
dinout  ropes,  so  constituted  as  to  be  capable 
of  drawing  in  indefinitely  various  degrees  of 
fbree,  velocity,  and  extent,  and  so  arranged 
as  to  be  capaUe  of  puUing  in  every  move- 
able direction." 

The  truth  is  that  this  difiference  ob- 
tains between  animal  motion  and  all 
other  motion,  of  whatever  kind ;  for 
whatever  motion  is  apporendy  mot« 
complex  than  animal  motion,  ia  in  fiict 
notmng  more  than  the  residt  and  cn»- 
tion  of  animal  motion— and  oould  not 
have  existed,  or  continue  to  exist,  with* 
out  the  exertion  of  man's  hands  and 
feet.  The  work  of  a  dock  can  spin 
out  motion  for  a  length  of  time--but 
can  it  ever  produce  so  mudi  of  Uie  ori-* 
ginal  momentum  which  sets  the  mo« 
tion  a-going  as  would  bruise  the  mi* 
nutest  fibre  of  the  most  airy  down  ? 
All  artificial  motion  in  abort  depends 
on  the  muscular  motion  of  man— and 
the  moving  prindple  of  diat  is  some- 
thing about  which  it  is  imposaible  to 
make  any  disoovery,  except  mat  it  is  es- 
sentially distinct  from  all  the  kwsand 
qualities  of  matter.  After  shewing  diai 
tne  whole  universe  is  flUed  vriUi  lifb 
and  locomotion,  Dr  Cross  proceeds  to 
comment  on  the  smusmg  diversity  of 
organs,  by  means  of  which  locomotien 
is  efit>cted«  The  dose  of  die  passage 
we  are  about  to  quote  will  strOce  oar 
readers  as  it  did  oorsdves. 


**  A  detailed  enumeration  of  the  infinity 
of  animal  motions  would  be  far  too  volumf- 
nous  for  our  present  purpose,  and  would, 
besides,  be  omte  inadequate  to  oonvev  the 
fsintest  outhne  of  nature's  Bvtng  volonM 
»>wbose  woids  avs  steps— whose  lines  ass 
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ifcctdi  b«  disvn  in  eompliaiiee  with  the  »• 
bitaiy  amngflmoilB  of  nitmsl  latUstj. 
without  incnmng  confliiion»  pnlixity,  and 
ftcqoent  tteaamcm.  For  tho  ake  of  ot« 
dcr,  though  at  the  dindvaotago  of  much 
«mi«oii,  our  pRmt  inquiry  ^unat  be  re* 
giihted  bf  the  three  mk  leffooh  watar« 
■ir«  and  earth*  aa  nibAbited  by  animals 
But,  in  adopting  due  ader,  let  nt  reeoUeet 
that  att  aquatic  anhnala  do  not  abide  hw 
swinuniQg»  nor  att  aerial  by  flyiogt  »(*  ■& 
tmertoal  by  atqiping— Mr  are  they  i«* 
•tricted  to  their  ronectife  nattve  r«giona« 
Ibr  we  find  the  cmwfing  fiah  andthepedea- 
tiian  bird,  theequatiG  bird  and  the  amphl. 
hioui  quadruped,  the  flying  fidi  and  the 
flymg  bat  But,  m  the  midst  of  aU  that 
varie^  and  intermixture  of  Uieomotian,  we 
find  that  att  fins,  whether  belengmg  to  ild^  OT 
•0  fowl,  OT  to  fleih,  aet  upon  one  principle 
■  thnf'iJI  wings,  whether  bekmgiiig  to  fowl, 
or  to  fidi,  or  to  flesh,  act  upon  one  princi- 
ple—that all  feet,  whether  crawling  on  the 
bed  of  the  ocean,  or  hopping  from  twig  to 
twig,  OT  Aom  crag  to  crag,  ot  traTersing  the 
carttiwith  boun£  dut  seem  to  spurn  the 
Toy  suifooe  vpaa  which  they  are  peifoim- 
ed,  act  upon  one  principle.  Whctcmre,  out 
of  an  the  numberloM  animalcula  mahsng 
their  earnest  and  various  way  through  the 
stagnant  pool,  and  all  that  frisk  about  in 
the  stream,  and  all  that  hihabit  the  dread 
recesses  of  the  deep,  ot  range  duoo^out 
its  mighty  extent,  we  sdeet  for  our  ptupoee 
the  finny  race— and  out  of  an  that  can  glide 
through  the  thinner  dement,  we  select  for 
oar  purpose  the  feathered  tribes  ■  and  oat 
of  aU  that  can  proceed  over  •  solid  suifaoei 
whether  by  crawling,  ot  leapuig,  ot  stef^ 
ping,  we  select  for  our  purpose  the  four- 
footed  animals.  These  &ee  rimple  marks 
designate  the  gross  of  the  lower  creation, 
inhabiting  water,  air,  and  earth,  and  ex< 


cent  kind  of  amtaupklion  of  Hie 
**  mute  childicn  of  ooetn,"  ee  iBaefay- 
Ihb  obUb  them.  But  Dr  Crooij  we  mp* 
poae^  is  no  angler,  and  wbUe  othen 
naye  been  in  cold  blood,  butchering 
cold-blooded  aninuds  all  their  days,  he 
has  more  humanely  and  wisely  beoi 
qpeculating  on  the  admurable  mech** 
ninn  of  ueir  frames  and  motioMu 
Nothing  can  be  more  ingemoot  than 
the  ibllowing  passage.   • 

•*  The  shape  iMSt  caleukted  for  noriqg 
onward  and  about  is  represented  bv  die  sal- 
mon—Jong  from  head  to  tail— 4eep  from 
ba^  to  breast— narrow  from  side  to  sideu 
But  how  is  the  animal  with  such  a  shape 
duly  to  maintam  such  a  critical  poritkm» 
more  eepedally  as  diere  is  a  continual  ten- 
dency, fnan  the  prspondcxancy  of  the  bacK» 
to  turn  upside  down,  as  is  seen  in  •  dead 
fish  floating  in  the  water.  The  equality  of 
the  fish  to  the  water,  in  point  of  s|ieafl6 
jgrarity,  adds  to  the  difficulty  of  maintaining 
the  evenly  posture.  The  whole  bodily  ar- 
rangement of  the  fish,  in  riiort,  seems  to 
oons^  against  that  posture  which  it  must 
and  does  maintain  during  lifo.  What  plan 
does  Nature  adopt  in  this  seemmg  cmcsw 
gency  ?  She  just  avails  herself  of  aU  thcae 
apparait  disadvantages,  and  turns  them  to 
yie  vary  best  aeeoont.    She  fomidieo  the 


animal  with  fins,  which  it 
oosly  to  ply  in  resistance  to  this  tanden^  of 
the  bodv  to  turn  iqiside  down.  This  is  a 
device  that  so  eombiiics  simpliaty  with  uti* 
lity  as  to  transcend  all  ordinary  mechanieal 
contrivances.  Pram  die  rim|>le  arran^. 
ment  of  making  the  back  heavier  than  the 
beUv,  die  fine  must  Uboor  tosustatn  the  body 
against  a  wei^t,  whose  tendency  is  merely 
to  turn  it  upside  down,  with  the  same  ac- 
tivity and  peneverance  that  are  neccssaiy 
to  counteract  a  weidbt,  whose  tend^n^  » 
drag  the  animal  to  die  bottom.  Thus  the 
fish,  by  keeping  dw  fins  in  constant  and 
active  pb^,  possesses  aU  the  steadiness  that 
might  can  confer  witiiout  the  continual 
disadvantage  of  sinking  This  buoyancy 
of  die  kiwOT  part  of  die  body  virtually  con- 
stitutes a  standing,  upon  which  the  upper 
and  heavin  part  must  be  constantiy  poised ; 
so  that  the  fish,  diongh  equal  in  spedfie 


dude  mady  tiiat  diversty  of  animals  whidi 
occupy  the  comers  and.crevioss  in  the  ha- 
bitable wOTld— cxdnde  the  awkward  sqna* 
dmn  which  are  unfit  fix  the  line,  and  un« 

3  ual  to  the  march,  with  the  r^gnlar  troops 
creation.** 

On  the  motion  of  fiah  theDoetorhaa 
some  Ya7inter«*ting  remarks,  which,    ^^j.  ^  d«  waiar,  W  iqually  messed 

•*l^»3«*«™«.^«»«i2%7'««H'»***  babneeuponabaseofsuppOTt.  I'omain. 
noveltoua*  It  la  wonderfalhowhmtf  tain  die  equiUbrium,  and  toa^us^  die  p». 
one  may  go  on  hooking  trout  and  -^ 

^eaxii^  sfOmon,  without  taking  one 
single  philosophies]  view  of  the  na>» 
tural  style  of  motion  practised  by  these 
▼ictims  of  our  art  and  malice.  We 
think  nothing  of  them,  except  as  things 
catchable,  and  perhm  as  things  eat- 
able. Indeed  it  would  be  a  cruel  piece 
of  mockery  in  a  bloody  tonnentor>  such 
aa  Isaac  Walton  or  ouxsdTes,  ever  to 
aflfect  any  pleasure  in  any  merely  inno« 


of  the  body  to  the  direction  of  the 
oooiae.  Is  ahnost  die  whole  duty  bdonging 
to  those  fins  that  are  ananged  over  die  bo- 
dy ;  while  the  tail  fin  is  die  main  instru- 
ment of  motion— of  turning  round,  and  of 
darting  forward.  Nay,  it  is  astonishiag 
how  luig  a  fish,  cropped  of  all  the  other 
fins,  can  bahmoe  itself;  or  can  recover  the 
balance  when  lost,  widi  die  tad  fin  alone,  as 
if  it  were  paramount;  until  by  the  extra- 
ordinary exertion,  necessarily  called  forth, 
die  ammalat  Icogdi  bcoomcs  exhausted,  by 
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tad  byt  b^giiii  to  led,  then  fiuilj  turn  up 
in  beuj»  aod  erelong  expiret.  The  tail  fin^ 
towuds  which  the  anatomist  finds  lo  much 
muscle  diqKMed  on  each  side,  acts  at  once  as 
helm  and  paddle.  Thus  the  fish,  by  striking 
the  tul  to  the  right,  wheels  to  the  left ;  by 
striking  it  to  the  left,  wheels  to  the  right ; 
and  by  striking  it  doubly  to  right  and  left, 
or  to  left  and  right,  daits  forward  with  a  ra- 
pidity which  often  eseanes  the  acutest  eye. 
it  is  almost  inoedible  how  the  salmon,  in 
prosecuting  its  instinctive  route  up  fresh-wa- 
ter etreams,  by  a  few  lashes  with  the  tail  in 
the  pool  below,  surmounts  caskets  of  re- 
markable height  It  is  scarcely  requisite  to 
mention,  that  the  rapidity  of  swimming  is 
proportional,  other  circumstances  being  equal 
to  the  size  of  the  fish.** 

Bat  fishes  are  not  tbe  only  tenants 
of  the  deep — ^there  are  abundance  of 
animals  which  make  use  of  the  air  on 
the  surfhce  of  the  water,  as  well  as  of 
the  food  that  is  below — these  are  whales 
— dolphins — sea-unicorns^  &c.  &c.  who 
do  not  breathe  water  by  means  of  gills^ 
but  pure  air  by  means  of  lungs,  chest, 
and  nostrils,  opening  at  the  top  of  the 
head — ^is  the  common  language  of  ma- 
riners, "  Idowing fishes'* 

"  Enjoymg  warm  blood,  a  more  com- 
plete eirenJation,  a  more  vigoiDus  lifo,  and 
a  more  efficient  structure,  these  animals  prey 
upon  fishes,  properly  so  called,  and  hold  tfeie 
government  of  the  mighty  deep  by  the  rig^t 
of  strength,  and  upon  the  prind^e  of  rapa- 
city. Their  bluboer,  from  bemg  lighter 
than  water,  enables  them  to  dispense  widi 
air-bags;  and,  from  being  a  slow  conductor 
of  heat,  enables  them  to  maintain  a  high 
temperature  in  the  midst  of  so  cold  a  me- 
^hum.  For  enabling  them  to  ascend  to  the 
smftce  for  breath,  and  then  to  dive  into  the 
deep  for  food,  the  tail  fins  are  flattened  ho- 
risontally.  Comparative  anatomists  have 
idly  and  folsdy  endeavoured  to  find  an  ana- 
log between  the  pectoral  and  abdominal 
fins  of  oold-blooded  fishes,  and  the  fore  and 
hind  extremities  of  quadrupeds.  Warm 
bkioded  cetaceous  animals,  however,  with 
thebr  four  fins,  two  on  the  chest,  and  two  on 
the  tail,  are  virtually  quadrupeds  in  the 
midst  of  the  ocean.  The  pectoral  fins  re- 
semble the  anterior  extremities  of  quadru- 
peds, in  function,  in  situation,  and  even  in 
stnicture ;  but,  as  the  purpose  of  Nature  is 
not  to  satisfy  the  comparative  anatomist,  by 
carrying  out  analogies,  but  to  famish  th« 
animal  with  organs  most  suitable  for  swim- 
mfaig,  so  the  two  tail  fins  resemble  the  pos- 
terior extremities  of  quadrupeds,  not  so 
much  in  sttucture  as  in  function.  In  the 
amphibious  seal  and  sea-cow,  the  two  hind 
extremities,  stretching  backwards,  and  ap- 
proxnnating  toward  eadi  other,  resemble 
tail  fins,  and  thus  form  a  oonneeting  link 
between  the  hind  extremities  of  cetaceous 
animals,  and  of  quadrupeds.  The  natnnl 
history  of  oetaceous  animals  has  been  bat 
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HtdestQlied.  What  Ubideft  fheir  varaety 
and  gndatioD  to  extend  upwards  to  waiet 
monkeys,  whose  shyness  arising  from  so- 
perior  cunning,  and  whose  ffii"Vf*ftff  aiia- 
mg  ftom  superior  structure,  may  have  en- 
abled them,  amid  the  traddess  unfathomable 
ocean,  so  as  to  dude  human  ken,  as  to  have 
hitherto  held  naturalists  sceptical  with  ie> 
gard  to  the  existence  and  nature  of  mer* 
maids.  Indeed  man  has  but  a  scanty  know, 
led^oftheinhafaitantaof  thedeep.  Ofiiie 
various  aqueous  strata,  snd  their  appropriate 
inhabitants,  he  knows  but  little ;  for  tha 
few  which  he  entanoies  and  drags  up,  can 
pplve  him  but  little  imcnmation  of  the  swarm- 
mg  multitudes  and  varieties  that  are  left  be- 
hind. In  the  fathomless  depths  and  re- 
cesses of  the  pervading  ocean,  miles  beknr 
the- surface,  there  may  dwdl  numbetUas 
creatures  which  the  li^t  of  dav  has  never 
reached,  and  to  whose  retreats  the  graspis^ 
hand  of  man  can  never  penetmle." 

The  motions  of  birds  are  discussed 
in  a  manner  equallv  agreeable.  These, 
as  most  of  our  reaaers  may  have  ob- 
served, have  a  twofold  locomotion,  anil 
two  sorts  of  locomotive  instruments, 
i.  e.  they  both  hop  and  fly,  and  have 
both  le^  and  wings.  *  Their  legs  are, 
comparatively  speaking,  very  ineffi- 
cient members — serving  little  purpose 
but  that  of  hopping  about  and  alight- 
ing—and being  quite  inadequate  fiir 
flight  or  pursuit  They  have  never- 
theless a  very  curious  structure,  and 
yet  not  more  curious  than  simple. 
We  all  know,  that  in  our  bodies  the 
muscles  which  bend  the  toes  are  part- 
ly in  the  leg,  partly  in  the  ihigh,  and 
are  connected  together  in  such  a  way, 
that  a  bending  of  the  limb  produces 
an  instantaneous  contraction  of  die 
toes ;  so  that  the  weight  of  the  body, 
whidi  bends  the  thighs  and  le^ 
foroes  the  toes  at  every  step  to 
grasp  the  ground.  **  It  is,"  says  the 
Doctor,  '*  in  virtue  of  this  contrivance 
that  a  bird  can  sleep  securely  on  the 
highest  twig ;  nor  can  the  perch  be 
letlt  without  an  extension  of  tne  limbs, 
which  rimultaneously  loosens  the  toes 
from  the  hold,  and  projects  the  body 
into  the  air."  After  explaining  the 
structure  of  the  wing  at  great  length, 
he  makes  a  digression,  touching  the 
well-known  wish  of  all  children  and 
true  lovers,  viz.  that  the  human  race 
had  been  equipped  with  wings. 
He  remarks,  first  of  all,  that  the  pos- 
session of  wings  is  not  a  matter  of  so 
great  utility  as  is  generally  suppoaed 
by  those  who  want  them.  Birds,  m 
spite  of  their  wings,  are  generally  the 
]wey  of  tentorial  antmala-^wttnesB 
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the  Moors  at  this  moment  stidned  whh 
blood  hy  so  many  erratic  brethren  of 
the  quiU.  Moreover^  the  excessive 
locomotive  talents  of  birds  seems  to 
engross  them  so  mnch  as  to  render 
them  nearly  unfit  for  any  other  kind 
of  exertion.  £ven  without  wings,  as 
the  doctor  sapiently  insinuates^  the 
greattf  part  of  mankind,  and  the 
whole  of  womankind  are  too  volatile. 
What  would  have  been  the  use  of 
boarding-sdiools  had  young  ladies  been 
possessed  of  good  strong  pinions  be- 
tween their  shoulder-blades?  We 
fear  their  wings  would  have  been  the 
only  points  in  which  too  many  of  them 
woulu  then  have  resembled  a  set  of 
facinga  to  which,  even  aa  they  are  at 
present,  they  are  much  too  firequently 
likened*— need  we  add  that  we  mean 
angels?  But  the  passage  is  so  cre- 
ditable to  Dr  Cross,  that  we  must  give 
it  88  it  stands. 


••  Even  wunoat  winss  mannad  are  too 
volatilo;  and  with  the  uahtnoB  of  body  ne^ 
ceMUT  to  flying*  would  have  been  quite 
unfit  for  the  onUnaiy  duties*  much  more 
Ibr  the  hardier  achievements,  of  human  life. 
The  aeiial  tribes,  whose  highway  is  the  at- 
mosphfTC»  and  whose  penhes  are  the  islands 
and  ooBlineiHs  that  nse  at  oonveaient  die- 
tanees  out  of  the  wide  ocean,  picseat  a  pic- 
ture 01  mere  tocomoCiop,  giown  mto  such 
czubennee,  as  to  have  engrossed  afanoet  the 
whde  energy  of  die  animal*  and  to  have 
held  the  higher  ocgans  diminutive  and  tri« 
Imtaiy.  Gliding  and  hoveriog  above,  in 
ooonteifeit  saperintendanoe  of  the  suzfiuse 
bdowi  sffmifig  with  gambols  in  the  air  to 
mode,  and  with  the  stately  maich  of  a  biped 
on  the  earth,  to  mimick,  pedestnan  mang— 
■s  if  dwigrwd  fbr  a  moral  to  teach  him  a 
■triking  Imsoo  of  humility,  and  a  still  more 
striking  demonstration,  fimm  how  tat  the 
lowest  animal  fiiculty  can  be  carried,  of  the 
vast  room  which  must  still  lie  before  the  hu- 
man faculties  for  improvement  these  foa^ 
thend  tribes  are  vutually  but  quadrapeds, 
with  their  foor  feet  dividusd  between  the  two 
dements  tmon  wfaicfa  they  tmvd ;  nay,  in 
the  sede  or  qoadnqteds,  rank  immediatdy 
above  the  reptiles.  The  winged  tribes  may 
be  dewed  as  outcasts  and  outlaws  fiom 
tenestrid  possessMos  and  teneetnd  so- 
dety ;— in  the  language  of  Swift,  by  the 
mouth  of  the  ander,  as  <*  vsgabonds  with- 
out house  or  home,  without  stock  or  in« 
hcritance,  bom  to  no  posswwon  but  a  pair 
of  wings,*'— which  have  thus  been  bestow- 
ed, not  for  the  sake  of  animd  superiority, 
but  of  readung  food  that  had  otherwise  been 
inaoeesable,  and  of  occupying  a  region  that 
had  otherwise  been  vacant  for  life." 

From  the  bird  that  has  both  legs 
and  winn,  the  tnndtion  ia  easy  to 
the  only  living  creatuie  endowed  yrixh 
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the  Aveaenaea,  and  a  back-bone  into  the 
bargain,  whioh  faaa  nddier  the  one  nor 
the  other— videlioet  the  serpent.  The 
Doctor's  views  of  this  interesting  dne« 
ped  is  indeed  worthy  of  the  name  of 
Phydco-TheologicaL  Even  the  cr<^ 
codile  has  fimr  feet-^fiahes  have  fina-* 
roost  of  the  mollusooua  animala  hav« 
tentacular-craba  and  bbstoa  have  ar- 
ticulated limbs,  as  every  one  knowa 
that  haa  ever  dined  at  Newhaven.— 
Most  of  the  insects  have  legps  or  winga 
dh  both.  Even  of  the  very  asoophitea 
some  have  moveable  spinea — *^  the  ser- 
pent alone  is  an  anomaly  in  the  midst 
of  animals,  and  forms  an  intem^ption 
in  their  gradation—a  break  in  die  oon« 
tinnouaness  of  their  system." 

**  That  an  animd  of  sudi  pasrions  and 
powen  abouM  be  neoesntsted  to  trsil  its 
length  in  dose  pronation  over  the  earth's 
roughness,  is  quite  unaeoonntable  upon  mi* 
turd  prindples,  but  tallies  well  widi  the 
doom  reooraed  in  Sacred  Writ—**  Thou 
art  cursed  above  all  cattle,  and  above  every 
beast  of  the  field ;  upon  thy  belly  shalt  theu 
pa**  The  sentence  pronounced  seems  to 
imply  that  the  animal  had  originally  pos- 
sessed feet,  whidi  dther  were,  as  a  nend 
forfdture,  stricken  off,  or  allowed  to  decay 
through  disuse,  consequent  on  the  assump- 
tion  of  the  lying  posmre.  Whether  this 
animd  was  chosen,  on  account  of  its  crod- 
ty,  as  the  most  suitable  instrument  for  effect- 
ing the  diabolicd  purpose  agdnst  mankind, 
or  whether  the  cold  cradty  of  that  animd, 
now  become  proverbid,  may  have  partly 
resulted  from  the  Divine  curse — certainly 
the  Arch-fiend  could  not  possibly  have  re- 
ceived a  traer  representative  in  the  shape 
of  fledi  and  blood.  The  lachryrod  gland 
for  supplying  tears  is  dtogether  awandng; 
and  ^neraUy  the  salivary  glands,  instod 
of  saliva,  furnish  venom,  oi  which  the  fluigs 
are  the  conduits  and  inoculatois.  Of 
benignity  there  is  none — of  sympathy  diere 
is  none—of  remorse  there  is  none.  Wdl 
Was  that  glistening  and  variegated  suifoce 
cdcniated  to  ddude  artlesss,  oedulous  wo- 
man, ftom  suspecting  those  eyes  without  a 
tear— and  those  ears  deaf  to  the  shrieks  of 
fear  and  to  the  groans  of  sgony— and  that 
heart,  through  which  the  blood  ^hat  cir- 
culates is  oold— and  that  mouth,  whose  sde 
duty  is  to  grssp,  and  whilf  grssphig  to 
poison— and  that  throat  which  o^s  wide 
for  devouring— and  that  maw,  so  insatiable 
as  to  ^ut  itwlf,  at  every  med,  into  a  long 
continued  lethargy. 

The  Doctor  ascends  fSoxa  the  ser- 
pent to  quadrupeds,  thus  fordng  him 
mto  a  sort  of  link  between  them  and 
birds.  He  observes  in  the  outaet,  that 
it  is  no  wander  nature  should  have 
made  so  many  quadrupeds,  becaqae  no 
number  of  feet  lesa  tnan  xbkbb  can 
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lbniiture--giTing  nmr  fbet  pnmdes 
finr  ftocidents— «nd  fimr  feet  are  just  as 
eflfectual  in  eveiy  way  as  finir  hundred 
would  be ;  in  net  more  would  be  an 
iaeumbrancei  The  quadrupedal  form 
IB  dediMly  the  best  for  mere  terres* 
trial  locomotion.  Bipeds  walk  or  trot 
-quadrupeds  alone  ffallop.  Man^even 
tiie  most  actire  of  his  kind,  may  al« 
most  be  aaid  to  bd  a  stationary  animal^ 
when  compared  with  a  dromedary,  an 
antebpe,  a  Bengalee  tyger,  or  even  a 
hare.  But  man  was  not  made  a  qu*- 
dmped,  because  his  limbs  were  intendr 
cd  to  serve  puiposes  lery  superior  to 
those  of  mere  locomotion.  A  few  of 
the  lower  tribes  can  lift  their  paws 
fiom  the  ground  in  assistance  to  the 
mouth ;  but  this  is  only  to  be  done  at 
the  expense  of  losing  the  power  of  lo- 
comotion for  the  moment,  or  at  least 
of  greatly  weakening  it. 

<*  The  limbs  of  the  ape,  althou^  ter- 
minated with  the  dmilitade  of  hands,  are 
all  necesasiy  to  the  peculiar  locomotion  of 
this  cuiious  animsL  The  ape  bdn^.an  in- 
habituit  of  the  wood*  and  having  ite  path 
thion^  the  midst  of  trees,  &r  above  the 
reach  of  the  more  formidable  inhabitants  of 
the  forast,  must  sustain  itself  bv  means  of 
its  three  limbs,  whilst  pulling  the  nut  and 
conveying  it  into  the  mouth  with  its  fourth, 
and  must  ply  all  the  four  in  swinging  along 
from  branch  to  branch,  so  nimUy  that  mul- 
titudes have  disappeared  more  rapidly  than 
the  eye  could  follow.  The  ape  then,  with 
an  its  hand'like  fbet,  is  quite  a  kcal  beiius, 
altogether  unfit,  even  had  it  the  spirit,  for 
tzaversinff  the  earth's  extensive  surface.  The 
king  itself  of  the  apes,  stout,  fierce,  and 
armed  wiUi  the  dub,  dares  not  venture  far 
from  its  wood ;  so  unsteady  is  its  footing  on 
the  two  hind  feet,  and  so  defenceless  does 
the  animal  become  when  the  other  two  also 
tdca  the  ipround. 

*'  But  m  the  hunoan  limbs  there  is  a  com- 
plete distincdon  into  feet  and  hands— a  fak 
oivision  of  labour  into  going  and  doing.  In 
virtue  of  tliis  complete  distinction,  man  has 
his  standing  upon  the  smallest  poio^e  area 
of  ground,  so  that  mighty  conventions  can 
consult  or  co-operate— has  his  ponderous 
brain,  instead  of  bearing  down  with  the 
purchase  of  a  lon^  lever,  fairly  poised  upon 
the  centre  of  g^vity-— has  his  senses  at  their 
highest  elevation.,  and  has  two  limbs  ex- 
empted from  locomotion,  and  devoted  to 
that  diversified  action,  of  which  all  that  we 
see  around  us,  different  from  a  wilderness, 
are  but  the  vestiges.  Itis  this  very  division 
of  labour,  into  pedestrian  and  manual  - 
spabling  man  to  move  so  promptly,  so  stea- 
dily, and  so  eacteosively,  over  the  earth's 
surftoe,  and  to  do  ao  much  wherever  be 
nmu^  and  while  ha  is  yet  oMmog-^duit 


renders  him,  even  ia  bis  kMscst  ofsd^  af 
a  rude  Indian  hunter,  napahlff,  even  widiout 
the  aid  of  shelters,  or  of  confedcradea,  to 
fi^e  and  to  subdue  the  wildest  and  the  most 
formidable  of  animals— and  that,  along  wish 
the  wisdom  inherited  from  nature,  and  im- 
proved by  education,  gives  him  die  un- 
doubted sapremacy  over  the  whola  animaffd 
world." 

He  concludes  the  sectiim  with  the 
following  fine  passage : 

•«  It  is  here  that  alTci 


with  other  animals  becomes  noaatory.    To 
place  him  at  the  head  of  the  dassification, 
and  to  give  him  an  order  by  himself,  is  but 
a  poor  apology  for  bringing  him  into  the 
company  of  brutes— for  placmg  him  in  the 
same  catak>gtte  with  his  food.     For  the 
double  poTDOse  of  deterring  man  from  phim« 
ing  himself  upon  organs  copbmwi  to  ina** 
timal  animals  and  rational,  and  of  com- 
pleting the  aadatioii  scale  of  animalily.  Na- 
ture mis  hera  out,  as  a  beacon,  the  boinU 
liating  spectacle  of  a  brute  endowed  wiih 
the  semblance  of  humanity,  actually  reared 
on  its  hind  leas,  and,  that  die  cazieatnxe 
mig^t  be  complete,  (gasping  a  dnb  la  ita 
foie-foet    What  a  hmni 
a  troop  of  OuiaQg-ontangs,  i 
tial  array  upon  a  neig^bouiing  1 
afforded  to  the  elated  ooomuror  tf  the  worid* 
in  the  nudst  of  that  rapid  career,  which  was 
accomplished  bf  l^B^*  sad  of  those  nq^blj 
conqocsts,  whidi  were  achieved  by  anas  I 
Let  not  man  thai  place  his  sok  daha  lo 
distinotion  from  inforior  anwaals  to  the  bd» 
count  of  limbs*    Never  let  biped  became 
his  dffinifinn,  for  Aere  is  a  sturoy  ape  which 
marches  on  two  net.    Nor  ever  let  die  hn* 
man  thumbs,  as  if  humanity  would  piqae 
itsdf  upon  such  a  badge,  be  sn^iped  in  coo- 
tempt  of  the  lower  creation ;  for  an  anfanal* 
mioae  very  name  is  a  proverbnl  tenn  cf  la* 
proadi,  can  almost  letovt  the  flout  fiem 
every  hmb.    But  ahhouffh  the  mere  bbS- 
uiahst,  from  hisantnmetic  of  memben,  is 
unable  fiurly  to  extricate  himself  from  the 
inforior  tribea;  yet  die  physbkgist^  by  his 
strict  investigsktion  into  structun  and  nm^ 
tkm,  can  dmw  real  dirtinctiaiis  out  of  no- 
minal shniKtudes    can  show  that  the  lower 
Umb  of  the  best  foimed  Ounu^-oulaiv  ia  a 
veiy  contrast  to  the  sh^ely  lag  and  foot  of 
man   .awd  that  the  bait  endeavour  cf  the 
ape  to  hobble  forward  from  foot  to  fool,  is 
the  nuRst  mockery  of  the  fauman  wdl^- 
and  that  aldiougfa  the  foie-lqpi  of  many  of 
the  lower  tribes  are  employed  in  moce  pui^ 
poses  than  looomotioD,  yet  it  is  not  tili  we 
come  up  to  apes  that  we  ase  anythmg  hha 
bands,  nor  till  we  arrive  aft  the  most  rcfoied 
cf  mankind  that  we  see  hands,  in  aQ  their 
delicacy  of  toudi,  and  alaerity  of  raoiioik 
But  to  render  complete  die  comparisoQ  of 
homan  motive  organs  with  bestial,  die  whole 
bony,  muscular,  and  oenfmis  structure  nntft 
be  taken  on  either  side;  when  it  will  be 
found  that  the  human  body,  alUieqgh  by 
thcatno0iity.is  by  for  die  most 
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oflsctifc  oftgftn  w  motiony  Btid  the  most  ma* 
sidYe  oigan  of  touch,  in  the  whole  range  of 
Natnte ;— 4h«t,  in  the  mechanical  appantus 
which  man  iA  common  with  the  lowest  np* 
tile  Is  doomed  so  assiduously  to  ply  for  the 
nuiintenanee  of  life,  health,  and  happiness, 
faumai^  holds  all  the  rest  of  animiOity  at 
the  immeasurable  distance  of  a  contrast,  and 
oontatna  a  tammary  and  improyement  of, 
them  alL  Although  naturally  terrestrial, 
man  can  travd  throughout  all  the  reeions 
of  his  dominions,  every-where  exercising 
dominaiioa  ;-^am,  without  fins,  traverse  the 
great  deep,  and  appropriate  the  finny  race 
to  his  pleasures  or  necessities ;— can,  with- 
<iiit  wings,  ascend  into  the  higher  regions  of 
the  thm  element,  whose  feathered  inhabi* 
tants  are  also  doomed  to  be  the  spoit  and 
the  victims  of  his  recreations ;— and  can  not 
fltily  devote  the  animate  creation  to  his  ser* 
▼loe,  but  can  alto  endow  the  inanimate  ma^ 
tcriab  of  Nature  with  active  motion  and  !»• 
comodon.  The  immense  macfalnecy  which 
has  brought  the  arts,  especially  in  this  coun- 
try, to  such  a  high  state  of  improvement, 
and  in  a  great  measure  superseded  manual 
labour,  so  far  fiom  derogating  from  the  hu- 
man hands,  constitutes  so  many  proud  mo- 
numents of  what  they  have  achieved ;— re- 
aembles  so  many  huge  living  beings,  of 
which  man,  although  he  can  scarcely  be 
discerned  amongst  3ie  shafts,  Ihe  wheels, 
and  the  cylinders,  is  the  animating  prin- 
ciple>  The  human  hands  are  now  becom- 
ing matter  artists,  whose  whole  duty  shall 
Inr-and-by  consist  in  directing  animals  and 
elements  to  the  perfonnanoe  crif  their  task.** 
All  this  fonns^  however,  nothing 
more  thsp  the  introduction  to  Dr 
Crois'a  book — the  bulk  whereof  is 
occupied  with  minute  descriptions  oi 
the  human  limbs,  the  terms  of  whic^ 
would>  we  suppose,  render  them  near- 
ly quite  unintelligible  to  our  readers. 
But  aff  not  a  few  of  them  may  possibly 
hare  been  walking  all  their  days  with- 
out ever  thinking  of  the  principles 
imon  which  their  progression  takes 
idaoe,  it  may  not  be  unprofitable  to 
mention,  that  there  are  two  principles 
on  which  our  1^  m^y  move — ^namely, 
that  of  the  spring  and  that  of  the 
wheel.  The  sluggish  walk — that  is, 
the  Prinoe's-Btreet  lounging-step-'-of 
which  heavy  dragoons  always  ejihibit 
the  most  authentic  specimen — is  per- 
formed entirely  on  the  principle  of  the 
wheel — the  two  limbs  or  spokes  being 
alternately  stretched  forth  past  each 
other^  in  order  to  receive  and  transmit 
the  moveable  centre  of  human  gravitT. 
The  energetic  walk — ^the  Glasgow  walk 


fbr  example— and  all  the  varieties  of 
the  run,  arc  performed  upon  the  prin- 
ciple both  of  the  wheel  and  the  spring. 
The  leap  is  performed  solely  upon  the 
principle  of  the  spring,  and  may  there- 
fore be  considered  as  the  most  simple, 
elegmt,  and  dignified  of  all  the  uses 
to  whidi  the  lower  extremities  of  man 
can  be  applied. 

It  is  a  wonderful  thing,  and  so  it 
has  always  appeared  to  us,  what  a 
mighUr  variety  there  is  in  the  le^> 
and  feet,  and  hands  of  men.  Tue 
truth  is,  that  there  is  just  as  much 
diversity  in  these  despised  and  n^lect- 
ed  extremities,  as  in  the  faois,  to  which 
Lavater  has  confined  himseLT-^or  the 
cranitmi,  which  has  as  exclusively 
been  worshipped  by  Grail  and  Spurz- 
heim;  neither  do  we  see  any  very 
good  reason  to  doubt,  that  some  future 
age  may  be  wise  enough  to  turn  out  a 
philosopher  who  shall  find  sufficient 
symbols  of  all  human  passions  and 
powers  in  the  configuration  of  the  toes 
and  fingers.  Indeed  Dr  Cross  has 
soma  sentences  which  would  almost 
make  us  suspect  him  of  being  a  little 
inclined  to  hazard  such  a  theory ;  and, 
after  all,  were  it  to  be  carried  only  to 
a  limited  length,  we  should  perceive 
no  harm  in  it.  One  thing  is  quite 
evident,  that  all  feet  and  all  hands  are 
good  in  their  way — that  is,  good  enough 
for  all  the  purposes  to  which  their 
possessors  would  ever  voluntarily  ap- 
ply them.  No  man  with  short,  cnuo- 
by,  flat-soled  feet,  and  gummy  ancles, 
is  naturally  inclined  to  run  for  a  wager, 
or  shew  on  in  leaping  at  a  fair.  No 
heavy-heeled  splayfooted  man-monster 
can  think  of  taking  lessons  in  the 
quadrille,  without  a  degree  of  affecta- 
tion and  vanity  sufficient  to  darken  in 
him  the  sure  original  light  of  all- wise 
Nature.  Heavy  dragoons  would  ne- 
ver be  dragoons*  at  all  in  like  manner, 
if  Nature  had  her  will — that  is,  they 
would  never  dismount  nor  learn  the 
foot-exercise — no,  nor  rise  in  the  sad- 
dle, if  Uiey  could  help  it.  But  hear 
Dr  Cross : 

"  To  walk  is  one  thing— to  walk  well  is 
another.  The  feet  of  all  animals,  from  the 
zoophile  which  must  be  watched  ere  its  lo- 
comodon  can  be  perceived,  to  the  deer  which 
puts  the  promptest  of  the  senses  at  defiance ; 
hmn  that  bemg  who  can  with  diflSenltjr 
waddle  through  hia  little  domestic  nmnd,  to  . 


"  Strnie  of  our  readers  may  tut  know,  that  a  dragoon  ia  a  «oldier  who  serves  dther  on 
honebaek  or  on  fgot. 

Vol.  V.  3  Z 
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tbehaidjtmTelkririiiMeioiiteiifil  to  bt 
aketdied  cm  the  map  of  the  windd,  «k  all 
iuttable  to  the  fc^ectiTe  indMiailt  whose 
■dfaaoirient  iDfCiumcnU  they  tte,  and  tfaeie- 
tee  mntt  be  a&  coniderad  pcifeet  in  their 
kfaid.  Men  only  who  have  the  feet  of  a 
Paik  will  vantare  over  the  dieaty  deeieU  of 
Afika,  et  the  feet  of  a  Kinneer  win  trnveae 
die cxtewtTe XMfloQi  of  Ajia*  orihefeetof 
a  Humboldt  wiU  let  out  to  explore  the 
boondkai  wilds  of  America.  A  Johneon 
may  fiom  his  closet  be  conveyed  round  the 
Hclirides,  without  ather  limbs  or  spirit  for 
rii^tly  examining  these  remaxfcable  isbndB» 
or  for  esthnating  the  chaiacter  of  its  more 
interesting  inhabitants.  The  supine  listless 
charioteer  may  detaH  lus  equipage  and  ae« 
oommodatlon.  may  divert  us  about  postil- 
lions  and  landhmis,  about  caravans  and 
eanvansaries,  mav  rdate  the  he&ehts  and 
hotlows  and  habitations  visible  fiom  the 
vehicle  upon  which  he  lolls  $  but  it  is  only 
the  pedestrian,  the  able  and  indefatigable 
pedotrian,  who  is  able  to  penetrate  throu^ 


woods  and  diicksli»  to  Mi 
taoe  out  ^  winding  or  riven  and 
and  to  scale  moontauis  of 
wfacnee  he  may  take  a  eopy  of 
map  strelciiinK  beneath  ana  era 


pstielcfamg  beneath  and  araond  hfan^ 
I  on  extend  the  boundaries  of  ge^pipiiy» 
enliige  onr  knowledge  of  homan  ch». 
racter.  It  is  i^  sndi  •  tmvcOett  and  aAev 
such  joumnring*  that  the  hnman  foot  omi 
b^seeninaUitaenipassingraedianipn.  la 
the  structuie  of  such  a  feot«  the  best  m^ 
rfaanirian  that  ever  poodend  or  piactieed 
mefhanicsl  powers,  may  be  defied  to  eog- 
an  alteration  that  oould  prove  m  nte 


dwiee  advantageous*  i 
eiMridedly  deSmenta] 
motion  or  to  soeurity." 

We  expect  to  present  oar  zenden 
with  a  review  of  the  nxve  idCTtific 
parte  and  merito  of  this  tiettiM^  by 
oitf  firiendy  Dr  FteCer  Monia,  in  an 
etrly  Nmnber. 


TJUIVSLATION  OF  A  UAVVBCKltT,  FOUND  AMOKO  TRB  BAOOA6B  OP  A  PKBKCH 
OFPICSK  KILLED  AT  WATERLOO. 


Whbthbe  the  lines  I  now  scrawl 
may  ever  fell  into  other  hands  besides 
my  own,  I  know  not  If  not^  the 
knowledge  of  my  crimes  and  misery 
will  go  with  me  to  the  grave ;  yet  I 
shot&  wish  it  otherwise,  because  a  re- 
lation so  fetal  as  mine  might  be  of  use 
to  others,  who,  like  myself,  are  the 
slaves  of  passion.  A  true  and  feithful 
relation  it  shall  be  in  every  particular, 
becaose  I  have  sworn  to  myself  to 
conceal  nothing.  Names  only  are  al- 
tered; notfromany  fear  of  the  world's 
r^roach  felling  upon  myself,  to  whom 
it  could  do  no  groiter  injury  than  has 
already  befallen  me;  bat  bmuse  I  am 
unwilHng  that  others  who  were  inno- 
cent, should  come  in  for  a  share  in  that 
reproach. 

I  was  bom  in  a  village  within  a  few 
milea  of  Boordeanx,  of  respectable, 
though  not  rich  parents.  My  father 
had  been  in  farade,  and  was  unfortu- 
nate, and  having  saved  as  much  ftom 
the  wreck  of  his  fortune  as  would  sap- 
port  his  fomily  with  tolerable  comfort 
ra  privacy,  he  wisely  resolved  not  to 
risk  his  m  upon  the  doubtful  prospect 
of  making  it  better.  He  acoordinglv 
retiied  to  a  small  coantiy  hooae,  with 
myttMitlier,myscl(  andfottrdaa^tera, 
and  thna  davotod  hia  lift  to  tba  esra 
and  education  of  hia  children. 

Having  learned  by  experience,  that 
the  commerce  of  France  'was  not  in  so 
flourishing  a  state  as  to  secure  wealth 


to  every  speculator,  and  as  his  circum- 
stances  were  not  audi  as  oould  antho- 
rise  his*  aendin£  me  into  the  army,  be 
determined  to  breed  me  up  to  the  pio* 
fession  of  medicine,  hoping^  that  I 
might  soon  acquire  a  competency^  amd 
so  be  enabled  to  provide  a  home  fbr 
my  mother  and  sisters,  in  case  he 
should  die  befbre  them.  Would  to 
God  he  had  bound  me  apprentioe  to 
the  meanest  medianical  trade,  or  bad 
suflfered  me  to  follow  my  own  indin«- 
tkm,  and  gone  aa  a  vohmteer  Into  Hie 
service.  But  I  am  digresaing.  With 
this  view  I  was  Inatracted  in  ttie  leani« 
ed  languages,  and  at  tiie  age  df  seven* 
teen  was  sent  to  Paris  for  we  purpoae 
of  studying  my  profesmm.  O  that  I 
had  died  befbre  I  reached  it,  and  tinia 
esci^Md  the  gmit  and  wretchedneaa 
ti4iiai  were  my  lot  But  it  was  otiiefw 
wise  ordained,  and  I  reached  the  me« 
trapolla  Ml  of  all  those  delighted  sen- 
sations which  every  youth  experienoea 
on  first  entering  into  life.  Yet  I  wse 
studious  snd  regular  in  my  habits; 
for  though  I  was  naturally  aa  mudi 
inclined  to  gayety  and  diasipatioa  as 
any  of  my  companions,  I  loiew  that 
my  fkther  was  poor,  and  could  with 
ddfeulty  support  me  at  the  university 
at  alL  ThiB  knowledge,  and  the  ex- 
treme love  I  bore  to  the  mostindidgent 
of  parents,  kept  a  continual  reatzaint 
over  my  indmations;  and  I  beheld 
my  dass-fellows  go  to  balls,,  inafqiiB- 
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rate,  «iiclplam  wfthom  Joiniiig;  theiii; 
Mt  indeed  wftli  indifllteenee,  but  with 
rengnaticm.  In  this  state  of  iiiiio- 
ce&oe  fbur  months  gfided  past,  da« 
liag  whioh>  though  1  was  not  withont 
muxf  moments  in  whieh  chagrin  and 
dteotttoit  were  die  pveipaili]^  feelings 
In  xo/f  hnaaty  I  never  felt  fbr  any 
length  of  time  what  it  was  to  be  se- 
riottflly  nnhappy.  But  at  the  end  of 
dait  time  a  ohang^  took  phioe  in  my 
cireomstaneesy  which  to  any  other  man 
wenld  have  been  the  oanse  of  real  and 
permanent  happiness,  and  whi^  to 
ase  was  the  eanse  of  aents  and  pet> 
manent  misery* 

I  was  retoming  one  n^t  from  a 
kte  lectme,  through  one  of  thbee  dark 
hfe  streets  wiUi  whieh  oar  capital 
aboandsj  when  the  cry  of  mUrder 
aktmed  me.  I  ran  towards  the  spot 
ftom  whence  Ae  noise  seemed  to  pro- 
oeed^  and  o^erved  a  single  man  strug* 
Mag  with  three  others,  ^Axa  had  got 
him  down  and  were  tramplii^  upon 
his  body.  Bdng  armed  with  a  heavy 
cudgel  I  immediatdy  flew  to  his  aa- 
sistanoe,  and  with  a  blow  stretched 
one  of  his  assailants  on  the  earth.  The 
ether  two,  temfled  by  the  fall  of  their 
comrade,  and  believing,  Isanpoae,  that 
more  aid  was  at  hand,  took  to  their 
heeis ;  and  whilat  I  was  employed  in 
liAang  the  wounded  stranger,  the  third 
likewise  made  his  escape. 

Why  should  I  enter  so  minutely  into 
the  particahffs  of  a  transaction,  which 
only  serve  to  throw  my  futare  deeds 
into  a  darker  shade  ?  The  man  whom 
I  had  saved  was  the  Chevalier  St 
Pierre,  one  of  the  most  noble,  most 
generous  of  human  beings.  He  was 
Tetumingfiom  the  Theatre  of  Feydeau, 
when  the  robbers  attacked  him ;  and 
having  warily  defended  himself,  he 
was  severdy  hurt  in  the  scuf&e.  I 
oonducted  mm  to  his  lodgings  in  the 
Place  Vendome,  and  having  promised 
to  wait  upon  him  next  morning,  I 
left  him  to  the  care  of  his  servant,  and 
took  my  leave. 

On  the  morrow  I  did  not  forget  my 
promise,  and  I  was  received  with  every 
marit  of  afiectbnate  regard.  St  Pierre 
was  just  three  years  older  than  my- 
adf,  and  was  a  captain  in  the  16th 
husBars.  He  was  a  man  of  good  fami- 
ly and  connexions,  and  being  like- 
wise  blessed  with  a  heart  of  more  than 
human  mildness,  he  imagined  himself 
lyider  obligations  to  me  too  great  for 


kim  ever  to  ^Wr*  He  •-.. 
declared  hknself  my  ftiend,  and 
fared  to  aadst  me  to  the  utmost  of  his 
ability  in  imy  way  which  I  irfiould  de- 
sire.  My  predilection  fiurthe  army  stffl 
oeniinued;  I  told  him  <^it;  and  in  a 
few  days  I  waa  appointed  a  comet  in 
the  Sttne  raiment  with  liiy  fHend. 

Conscious,  however,  that  I  had  taken 
too  dedsivu  k  step  without  oonsultittg 
vuf  Hither,  I  immediately  wrote  to  him 
afbllaooountof  thewholeaAhr;  not 
Ibrgettmg  to  dwell  at  great  Iragth 
upon  the  m%hty  interest  of  the  Che- 
vidier,  and  upon  Ihe  glorious  pros- 
pects which  were  now  beibre  me. 
The  nsnlt  of  this  letter!  awaited  with 
aome  anxiety ;  but  it  waa  fkvouiable, 
and  my  tran^ort  was  complete.  All 
was  now  jov  and  delight  with  me. 
^  Pienre  inatsted  upon  my  aharikig  his 
io^pigs,  and  aa  my  excellent  fhttier, 
tagether  with  hia  approval  of  my  con- 
duct, had  aent  me  all  the  money  he 
eouM  rsise,  both  by  his  own  funds 
and  by  his  credit,  I  waa  speedily 
equipped  in  sudi  a  style  aa  not  to  dis- 
grace my  new  ftiend.  By  hhn  I  waa 
introdueed  to'  the  gay  drde  of  Ins 
acquaintance^*!  waa  received  amongst 
them  much  to  my  own  satisfhctiott ; 
and  in  a  few  days  the  quiet  retired 
student  of  physic  was  converted  into 
the  polite  and  ftshionable  Comet  Du- 
main  of  the  16th  hussars. 

About  a  week  after  this  change  had 
t^n  place,  !  was  conducted  by  my 
Aiebd  to  the  bouse  of  Madame  St 
Omar.  !t  was  a  fete  in  honour  of  her 
daughter's  birthnday,  who  had  just 
completed  her  seventeenth  year.  Hie 
apaitmenta  were  briOiantiv  illuminat- 
ed, and  crowded  with  oeauty  and 
ilwhion ;  but  ftom  the  moment  of  my 
enterii^  them  I  saw  nothiiig  save  Julia 
St  Omar.  !  was  introduce  to  her  by 
St  Pierre  himself  as  his  preserver,  and 
she  jextended  her  hand  to  me  with. a 
smile — O  such  a  smile. — Years  have 
elapacd,  but  it  has  never  ftded  from 
my  memory.  I  danced  with  her ;  St 
Pierre  was  still  too  ill  to  dance;  I 
spoke  to  her  of  fifty  things,  but  my 
conversadon  returned  always  to  the 
same  sul^ecU  !  watched  her  during 
the  whole  evening,  and  once  or  twice 
saw  a  blush  upon  her  dieek  when  our 
eyes  chanced  to  meet  I  beheld  St 
Pierre  pay  h^  the  most  marked  at- 
tention, and  a  throli  of  jealousy  "beat 
at  my  heart ;  but  !  repressed  it,  bb- 
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caii$e  I  tboi^bt  she  received  hi«  at- 
tentions with  coldnesB.  I  retiumed  to 
my  lodgings  madly  in  love. 

"  You  remember  that  lovely  girl 
with  whom  you  danced/'  said  St 
Pierre^  as  we  sat  together  next  morning 
at  breakfast. 

"  Remember  her!"  cried  I;   "I 

.  shall  never  foiget  her.**  St  Pierre 
looked  grave.  ''  She  is  to  be  mine^ 
my  friend^  on  Monday."  "  Your's  on 
Monday  !*^  cried  I,  in  a  voice  of  an- 
guish.'    "  Ye8>  Dumain>"  replied  he. 

.  ''Does  it  grieve  you  to  Imtu  taat  your 
friend  is  to  be  so  soon  made  happy 
with  the  hand  of  the  woman  ne 
adores?"  ''Oh,  no^nol"  I  replied, 
scarce  articulately;  "  I  am  happy, 
very  happy,  to  hear  you  are  so  fortu- 
nate." 

I  rose  and  left  the  room,  for  I  could 
not  dissemble  to  him,  and  walked  osit 
into  the  air  to  cool  my  bnun  and  re- 
solve upon  something.  To  be  un- 
faithAil  to  my  benefactor  was  impos- 
sible.   I  determined  to  stifle  my  pas- 

.sion  in  the  bud,  see  her  only  once 
move,  and  set  off  next  day  to  join  my 
regiment  now  on  the  Spanish  nrontier. 
Oh !  that  I  had  gone  without  seeing 
her. 

In  the  evening  I  went  to  Madam  St 
Omar's,  without  communicating  my 
intention  to  St  Pierre.  Madam  St 
Omar  was  from  home,  but  Julia  was 
within.  It  was  a  balmy  evening  in 
May<*-she  was  sitting  in  an  apartment 
which  commanded  a  beautiful  pros- 
pect of  the  garden  of  the  Thuilleries*- 
the  casement  was  open,  and  the  twi- 
light was  approaching.  I  besought 
her  to  sing,  and  accompany  herself 
upon  the  harp.  She  did  so.  The  song 
was  of  love,  and  I  heard  her  voice 
tremble  at  that  part  where  the  poet 
says, 

"  Even  in  another^s  anns, 
ril  think  of  theealone.** 
I  was  leaning  over  her  entranced.  It 
was  too  much  for  me.  The  arm  which 
rested  upon  her  chair  slid  insensibly 
round  her  waist,  and  I  told  my  fkul 
secret.  Oh,  God!  what  shall  I  say 
were  my  feelings  when  I  found  my 
love  returned.  At  first  they  were  of 
rapture  alone ;  but  the  next  moment 
the  recollection  of  my  friend  and  bene- 
fiictor  came  upon  me,  and  I  shrunk 

.  from  her  in  dismay.  She  looked  hor- 
ror-struck. "  fiut  you  are  another's," 
I  cried,  "  and  that  other  is  my  friend. 
Oh,  Julia,  let  us  be  unhappy,  but  we 


So  myiag,  I 
snatched  up  my  hsi  and  huitied  ont 

of  the  house. 

I  flew  to  our  lodgings,  .but  my  con- 
science struck  me  so,  I  could  not  £ice 
St  Pierre.  Fortunately  he  was  o«it> 
and  was  not  to  retum  till  late  next 
day.  I  sent  him  a  hurried  note, 
mentioning  that  I  had  received  a  sud- 
den order  to  join ;  and  leavii^  it  upoD 
his  table  next  morning,  I  threw  my- 
self into  a  voiture,  and,  without  <mee 
stopping  to  rest,  arrived  at  Bayeane. 

Here  I  passed  some  wetka  in  great 
uneasiness  of  mind,  which  was  not  re- 
lieved either  by  the  silly  eonvenation 
of  my  brother  offioeis,  or  the  aooonnt 
of  St  Pierre's  marriage,  which  he  in 
due  time  communicated.  This  last 
piece  of  intelligenoe,  indeed,  caaae  upon 
me  like  a  death-blow;  for  though  I 
knew  it  must  come,  yet  even  that  cer- 
tainty did  not  lighten  it.  In  this  state  I 
continued,  without  any  comfort^  except 
what  I  derived  from  toe  rumours  now 
afloatj  that  our  raiment  waa  soon  So 
join  our  brave  army  in  driving  the 
English  out  of  Spain. 

In  about  a  month  after  I  had  quiW 
ted  Paris,  St  Pierre  arrived,  biingiiig 
with  him  an  order  to  cross  the  I^ze- 
neea.  All  was  now  bustle  and  pre- 
paration; but  for  me,  new  troobks 
awaited  me.  To  drown  my  sorrow  I 
had  plunged  into  dissipation,  and  was 
now  so  much  in  debt  tiut  I  could  not 
move.  What  to  do  I  knew  not.  I 
could  not  apply  to  my  relations,  be- 
cause they  had  not  the  means  of  ex- 
tricating me  from  my  difficulties.  St 
Pierre  saw  my  distress;  for  having 
left  Julia  behind  him,  we  once  more 
occupied  the  same  lodgings.  By  in- 
quiring among  the  othor  officers,  he 
soon  discovered  the  cause  of  at  least 
part  of  my  chagrin ;  and  this  most 
noble  of  men,  most  generous  of  friends, 
discharged  my  bilk,  and  set  me  at 
liberty  to  march  with  the  regiment. 

My  business  is  not  to  describe  aoe- 
nery,  nor  to  give  a  detail  of  the  ev^its 
of  a  campaign.  With  my  own  feel- 
ings alone  am  I  concerned.  Our 
march  was  long;  but,  partly  from  the 
constant  change  of  plaoe,  partly  from 
the  anticipations  of  glory  I  now  ex- 
perienced, the  period  which  it  occupied 
was  to  me  like  a  gleam  of  sundune  in 
a  stormy  day.  I  was  almost  happy, 
that  is  to  say,  I  forgot  my  sorrows  for 
the  time,  and  entered  with  cheerful- 
ness into  the  sports  and  merriment  6f 
6 
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.  tfaoMttbrnttHie.  St  Fienre  and  I  oc- 
cupied the  Bame  teat  We  were  con- 
•tont  oompanions  even  on  duty — £x  I 
waa  the  comet  of  his  troop ;  and  we 
now  loved  each  other  as  friends  have 
ieldom  loved. 

At  length  we  reached  the  army. 
We  found  it  in  front  of  the  lines- of 
Toorcfl  Vedraa>  whither  the  English 
had  retreated ;  and  we  confidently  ex- 
pected that  our  first  assault  upon  these 
unea  would  drive  them  into  the  sea. 
We  were  disappointed ;  for  they  main- 
tained ihmx  position,  and  eompelled  us 
to  retire.  St  Pierre  and  I  were  to- 
.  gether  dunng  the  whole  day,  till  to- 
.  wards  the  close  of  the  action,  when 
the  throng  of  flying  troops  separated 
iis»  When  at  last  we  halted,  I  eager^ 
ly  inquired  for  him.  A  soldier  inform- 
ed me  he  was  killed.  In  the  depth  of 
affliction  I  sought  the  regiment,  and 
what  was  my  jov  when  I  found  my- 
self locked  in  his  arms.  His  horse 
had  heen  shot  under  him,  and  his  fall 
had  given  rise  to  the  soldier's  story. 

In  this  manner  nearly  two  years 
eHiqwed.  At  the  dose  of  every  action 
St  Pienre  and  I  sought  each  other,  and 
met  as  those  who  love  do  meet  wh^i 
both  have  escaped  impending  danger. 
Our  troops  fought  bravely,-  but  what 
oould  th^  do  against  a  superior  force, 
and  an  exasperated  populace.  We 
wen  driven  mm  post  to  post;  our  bag- 
g^e  was  plundered  and  our  wounded 
akin  by  the  Guerillas;  till,  finally, 
our  generals  were  changed,  and  a  re- 
treat in  form  was  begun.  It  was  long 
and  toilsome.  Not  a  moment  was 
given  fiur  repose — ^not  a  position  was 
seised,  though  many  strong  positions 
were  passed  over ;  and  we  who  brought 
up  tne  rear  were  harassed  by  con- 
tinual skirmishes.  At  length  we  halt- 
ed upon  the  heights  of  Vittoria,  where 
we  trusted  that  at  least  some  time 
would  be  given  for  recruiting  our  ex- 
hausted strength.  But  we  were  de- 
ceivedL  The  English  attacked  us  when 
we  dreamt  not  of  being  attacked,  and 
our  army  was  routed  almost  without 
resistance.  The  greater  part  of  the 
cavalrv  had  been  alreadv  sent  ofi*  to 
join  the  Emperor.  Our  s  was  almost 
the  only  regiment  left,  Qonsequently 
upon  us  much  of  the  toil  of  this  day 
devolved.  We  did  what  we  coidd  to 
check  the  pursuing  enemy ;  but  what 
oould  our  exertions  avail  against  odds 
so  tremendous.  Af\er  charging  six 
.times,  we  likewise  fled.    The  enemy's 
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hone  foUowed.  St  Pierre's  troop  nk. 
lied  and  charged,  and  I  fell  cova«d 
with  wounds.  St  Pierre  would  not 
leave  me.  He  sprang  from  his  horse, 
placed  me  before  him,  and  holding  me 
on,  for  I  could  not  keep  my  seat,  cut 
his  way  with  me  through  the  iniddle 
of  the  enemy. 

It  was  night  before  we  stopped  or 
m^  wounds  could  be  dmsed.  I  had 
fiunted  fh>m  loss  of  bkK>d,  and  when 
the  surgeon  examined  my  hurts  he 
shook  his  head.  There  were  two  sabre 
cuts  on  my  head,  and  a  ball  throng^ 
my  ri^ht  arm.  From  a  stale  of  in- 
sensibility I  was  quickly  reooveied, 
and  put  to  bed ;  but  I  was  given  to 
understand  that  thete  was  no  chance 
of  my  recovery.  Oh,  that  these  prog^ 
nostications  had  been  realiaed.  But 
let  me  proceed. 

St  Pierre  watched  me  with  move 
than  a  brother's  care ;  he  sat  by  my 
bed-side,  administered  with  his  own 
hands  whatever  was  ordered  by  the 
surgeon,  and  wept  over  me  when  he 
saw  me  writhing  in  agony.  On  the 
third  day  I  felt  so  great  a  diminution 
of  pain,  and  so  overpowering  a  hissi- 
tude  steal  over  me,  that  I  took  it  for 
granted  the  mortification  had  already 
commenced.  Believing  therefore  that 
my  last  hour  was  approaching,  I  call- 
ed  for  St  Pierre.  He  drew  back  the 
curtain — ^for  he  was  watching  beside 
me. 

*'  St  Pierre,"  I  said,  in  a  feeble 
tone,  '*  I  cannot  die  without  conffesa- 
ing  to  you  my  villainy  and  ingrati- 
tude. I  love  Julia^-I  have  loviui  her 
from  the  moment  you  introduced  me 
to  her ;  and  though  I  knew  she  waa 
your  bride,  I  told  her  of  my  love." 

"  My  dear  Domain,"  cried  the  no- 
ble St  Pierre,  "  I  knew  it  all  already. 
Julia,  the  morning  after  our  marriage, 
confessed  the  whole  transaction.  Had 
I  but  known  it  sooner  she  should  have 
been  yours." 

This  was  too  much  for  me.  I  burst 
into  tears,  and,  overcome  by  my  feel- 
ings, I  fainted.  In  dropping  my  head 
upon  the  pillow,  the  bandages  gave 
way,  and  my  wounds  bled  afresh.  St 
Pierre  ran  for  the  surgeon — ^he  was  not 
to  be  found;  but  accidentally  meeting 
another,  he  brought  him  to  my  cham- 
ber. On  beholding  the  manner  in 
which  my  hurts  were  dressed,  this 
surgeon  lifted  up  his  eyes  in  amaae- 
ment ;  and  stripping  off  all  the  ban- 
dages, he  re«dressed  them  himself,  de* 
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dning  ihiit  in  a  few  days  I  should  be 
Me  to  tn?e3.  Before  they  elapsed  I 
had  leoovered  my  0en8e»— nor  cml  I 
say  whether  the  sensations  I  eicpe- 
lienoed,  on  hearing  that  my  life  was 
not  really  in  danger^  were  agreeable, 
or  the  rererse.  Now,  indeed,  I  know 
well  what  they  might  have  b^n. 

I  shall  not  dwell  Icmger  upon  my 
Donvalesoenoe.  In  a  fbrtnight  I  was 
declared  out  of  danger;  but,  at  the 
aame  time^  I  was  desired  to  retnm  to 
my  nattTe  place  for  the  benefit  of  my 
hnldu  For  diis  purpose  leave  of  ab- 
aenoe  was  given  me,  and  along  with  it 
I  was  presented  with  a  troop  vacant  in 
die  corps. 

The  evening  before  my  departure, 
St  Pierre  entered  my  chamber.  ''  Da- 
main,"  he  said,  ''  let  us  forget  the 
conversation  which  passed  between  us 
■ome  time  ago.  I  cannot  now  make 
you  happy,  neither  am  I  happy  my- 
aelf ;  but  let  not  any  circumstance 
break  oiF  our  friendsmp.  In  vou  t 
have  the  most  unbounded  conflaenoe. 
In  Julia  my  confidence  is  equally  great. 
To  convince  you  of  this,  I  nave  desir- 
ed  her  to  pay  a  visit  to  an  aunt  of 
mine  in  fiouxdeaux:  you  will  there- 
fore see  her  when  you  return  thither. 
Tell  her  that  I  envy  you  your  wounds, 
as  they  have  been  tne  means  of  send- 
ing you  to  her." 

What  oould  I  say  in  return  for  con- 
duct so  noble?  I  wrung  his  hand, 
but  answered  not  a  word.  Oh,  that 
he  had  put  less  trust  in  a  villain  ! 

I  was  received  by  my  relations  with 
the  warmest  affections.  My  battles, 
my.wounds,  my  honours,  my  renown, 
were  the  scAe  subjects  of  conversation 
in  the  village.  Julia,  too,  who  was 
now  with  the  Countess  of  — ^-,  sent 
to  in(mire  after  my  health.  I  waited 
upon  ner  next  day. 

When  I  entered  the  saloon,  I  was 
introduced  to  the  countess,  who  soon 
retired,  leaving  us  together.  I  trem'^ 
bled  an  over  to  find  myself  again  alone 
with  Jnlia.  '<  Duraain,"  said  she, 
**  I  have  long  wished  for  such  an  op- 
portunity as  this  of  speaking  a  fow 
words  to  you.  Yon  have  aictod  like  a 
man  of  honour.  There  is  now  an  in- 
auperaUe  bar  between  our  loves,  but 
we  shall  still  be  friends.  Though  I 
may  not  regard  you  with  any  wanner 
feenngs,  be  assured  of  my  lasting  es- 
teem and  respect."  She  held  out  her 
hand  to  me  with  a  countenance  little 
moved,  except  that  a  faint  blush  part- 
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tyovsnpieadit  Ign^pedUi 
butimmediatelydieelndmyadf. '' Y« 
Julia,"  1  re^ed,  ''  we  shall  ladMd 
be  friends,  and  our  ftiendihip  shdl  be 
refined  by  the  rceollectioni  that,  had 
not  drcumstanoes  intervened,  it  mi^t 
have  bone  a  dearer  title."  Oh>  vmb 
delusive  thought,  that  where  love  kas 
once  been,  it  can  ever  give  plaoe  to 
fHendship. 

No  matter.  We  foaded  onrMlivs 
firienda,  and  nothing  more.  Weaoa|^t 
each  others  society  with  aU  the  < 


ness  of  lovers  ;  slid  as  my  ooimei 
with  St  t^erre  was  well  known,  tile 
scandalous  world  mke  not  oat  andiiit 
us.  Weekspassea on  in  thia  dettglit- 
fill  state.  We  were  still  innooent,  yet 
we  were  everv  day  more  and 
convinced  of  the  wtl  state  of  oiB 
timents. 

I  had  been  aeveral  months  at  1 
and  the  poiod  of  my  leftve  was  6at 
expiring.  Tfbt  day  of  my  deparCme 
was  at  length  fixed--I  hod  but  ene 
other  week  to  remain.  Would  that  I 
had  died  before  that  week  came  I 

Let  me  not  think  of  what  fblbwed. 
The  thin  ml  which  had  hitherto  hng 
over  OUT  eyes,  the  thought  of  a 
ration  tore  ftom  them.  We 
confessed  a  passion  doubly  guilty,  iad. 
Oh  God!  Oh  God!  my  fiiend  w» 
dishonoured. 

When  once  guilty  of  such  a  crime 
as  I  had  committed,  how  does  the 
mind  of  a  man  become  thetougMy  de- 
pnived.  I  now  thought  of  St  Pictie 
with  aversion :  I  even  widied^  thai  on 
my  return  to  the  army  I  might  ted 
him  no  more.  With  tltia  waa  joined 
a  terrible  apprehension  for  the  eon»- 
quences  of  my  intrigue,  and  I  left 
Bonrdeaux  with  the  thoughts  of  a  de- 
mon rather  than  of  a  man.  Paor 
Julia  was,  like  myself,  oompletdy 
wretched*  O guilt!  thy pleuures are 
short-lived ;  thy  tortures  are  eternal* 

On  my  return  to  the  regiment,  I 
found  St  Pierre  promoted  t»  the  noik 
of  Lieutenant -Colonel,  and  loaded 
with  honours.  Our  regfanenC  was  dii- 
mounted,  and  formed  part  of  tlM  force 
destined  for  garrisoning  Bcyonn^ 
whidi  it  was  every  day  expected  would 
be  invested.  It  was  here  I  rejoined 
it.  St  Pierre  met  me  with  open  ams. 
He  inquired  after  Julia  wita  all  the 
fondness  of  an  a£R»tionale  huaband, 
but  I  thought  he  looked  suapicieaB 
while  he  spoke.  Yet  it  rai^t  have 
been  no  more  than  the  whiapen  of 
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my  own  oroicienny  whidi  g^ve  bim 
ifaial  oppearanoe.  Certain  it  ia,  how« 
ever,  tbat  he  was  much  changed.  He 
was  pale  and  thin;  and  thong^  he 
atiU  amiled  beaatiftdly  when  he  spoke, 
it  was  languidly. 

I  had  not  been  above  six  weeks  in 
Bayonne,  when  I  received  a  letter 
finom  Julia,  giving  the  most  fatal  in- 
tell^^enoe.  Mj  lean  were  but  too 
dreMfUUy  realised.  She  was  preg- 
nant; I  gued  upon  the  letter  in  a 
stupor.  Sne  conjured  me  to  save  her 
finom  infiunv  and  death ;  she  hinted 
aome  fearfbl  things,  but  she  proposed 
no  plan.  For  me,  my  thougnts  were 
too  confiised  to  arrange  any  Uiing  like 
a  plan.  I  thought  of  quitting  my  re- 
giment, and  flymg  with  her  to  some 
ftieignoountiy.  God!  I  even  thought 
of  Msassinating  St  Pierre.  The  &r- 
mer  idea,  however,  was  generally  pre- 
valent, but  I  bad  no  time  to  realize 
it;  for  our  garrison  was  driven  with- 
in the  walls^  and  the  English  anny 
sat  down  befiire  the  place. 

Let  those  who  can,  imagine  what 
were  now  mj  feelings.  Cut  off  from 
all  eommnnieation,  even  by  letter, 
with  the  woman  whom  I  loved  more 
than  soul  and  body,  iaad  whom  I  had 
mined,  ignorant  even  of  her  sxtua- 
tioB,  and  without  the  hope  of  being 
able  to  see  her  sgain,  perhaps  fqt  ever; 
at  all  events,  till  it  was  too  lato  to  as- 
sist her.  Half  mad^  I  sometimes 
tiHNi^t  of  deserting  to  the  enemy ; 
but  what  woirid  they  have  done  lor 
me?  A  deserter  would  not  be  trusted 
with  his  liber^.  Yet  I  was  Ibioed  to 
continue  thus  m  upwards  of  a  month. 
]^  was  then  we  learned,  fyr  the  tot 
time,  of  the  change  in  the  govem- 

When  the  news  arrived,  St  Pienre 
camo  to  me  with  a  ftce  lighted  up 
witb  tranaport  '^  I  shall  soon  be 
with  Julia  again,"  cried  he ;  "  and 
then  I  shall  be  the  h^^est  man  on 
earth."  I  turned  away  my  iace,  for  I 
daced  not  look  at  him.  I  attcaapted 
to  i^eak,  bnt  the  words  died  upon  my 
lips.    I  rushed  ftom  the  apartment. 

I  dew  to  the  southern  rampart, 
with  the  intention  of  esosping,  if  pos- 
sible, through  our  own  guards,  and 
those  of  the  enemy.  It  was  evening ; 
and  just  as  I  had  reached  the  gate,  I 
was  met  by  an  aid-de-camp,  who  told 
me  what  immediately  caused  an  alter- 
ation in  my  plan.  We  were  that  night 
to  make  a  sortie. 


I  hastened  back  to  St  Pieite,  whom. 
I  found  busy  in  preparing  for  the  bu»« 
iness  of  the  niffht.  The  order  which 
he  had  received  had  ef^ced  all  recol- 
lection of  the  scene  between  us  in  the 
morning.  The  regiment  was  afaD^ady 
under  aims,  and  at  midnight  was  to 
advance.  What  horrible  ideas  now 
rushed  upon  my  brain.  I  evien  pvay«« 
ed  that  St  Pierre  might  &1L 

At  the  appointed  nour  we  attacked* 
There  was  no  light,  except  what  tl^ 
stars  emitted,  till  the  heavens  were  Or 
laminated  by  the  flashes  of  our  gnivi. 
The  slaughter  was  great>  because  the 
combat  was  obstinate.  At  length  we 
b^gan  to  &11  back.  We  were  in  the 
rear  of  the  whole  column.  St  Fuaae 
and  I  were  together  in  the  rear  of  all, 
mingling  every  now  andthen  with  the 
enemy.  Yet  neither  of  us  was  hnx^ 
thou^  I  hoped  that  every  buUet  wa» 
destined  for  the  heart  of  my  firimdU 
My  wishes,  however,  were  vam.  We 
reached  the  gate.  St  Pierre  turned  to 
me.^  "  Now,  Dumain,"  cried  h^ 
all  is  over.  No  more  chimoes  of  being 
separated  from  Julia."  The  name 
rung  in  my  ears^-a  frenay  seised  my. 
brain — my  pistol  was  in  my  hand — ^I 
fired--aQa  St  Pierre  fell  dead  at  my 
feet 

Stupified  with  hcHrror,  I  stood  stUl, 
and  the  gate  was  shut  upon  me.  Th» 
enemy  surrounded  me;  they  disarmed; 
me  without  resistance;  and  I  was  cqii-< 
ducted  to  their  camp,  a  prisoner  and  a 
murderer.  Oh  what  would  I  not  have 
mven  for  any  weapcm  of  destruction, 
that  I  might  haTe  at  once  ended  my  mi*> 
serable  existence.  But  they  had  taken 
mine  awav,  and  thus  watched  me  so 
cHosely,  that  I  could  not  ky  my  hand 
upon  any  other.  My  thoughto  dwdfe 
upon  no  other  olnect  but  my  muideriv 
edfiiend,  till  at  last  my  intellect  gave 
w^,  and  I  became  a  maniac. 

How  long  I  continued  in  this  state, 
I  cspnot  tali;  but  when  I  came  to 
myself,  I  found  myself  in  my  fitther'a 
hottsew  There  were  several  letters  ftr 
me  from  Julis,  whidi  alone  prevented 
me  Gxaa  i>utting  my  original  intentioia 
of  suicide  into  force.  She  was  in  retire* 
ment  not  far  from  Paris,  where  her  situ- 
ation could  be  perfectly  concealed ;  and 
as  her  husbanu  s  death  was  known,  her 
seclusion  was  not  wondered  at.  She 
had  heard  of  my  illness,  and  only 
lived  till  she  should  know  mv  &te, 
when,  be  it  what  it  would,  sne  was 
resolved  to  share  it.    If  I  Hved,  she 
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would  live  for  me ;  if  I  died,  she 
would  follow  me  to  the  grave,  and 
deep  hedde  me  there. 

*'  Beloved  of  my  soul,"  I  exclaimed, 
when  I  had  finished  the  perusal,  '^  I 
riiall  live,  hatethl  as  life  is,  for  thy 
sake.  Murderer,  villain,  as  I  am, 
with  thee  I  may  yet  he--^h  no,  not 
happy ;  but  I  may  live." 

Being  now  determined  to  preserve 
myself  fbr  the  sake  of  her  who  was 
80  soon  to  make  me  a  father,  I  grew  ra- 
pidly better,  and  was  soon  able  to  set 
off  ror  her  retreat.  I  fbund  her  with- 
in two  months  of  being  a  mother. 
She  knew  not  the  circumstances  of  her 
husband's  death  ;  nay,  she  heard  that 
I  was  taken  in  striving  to  defend  him. 
*'  My  own,  my  generous,  my  gallant 
Domain,"  she  said,  "  would  have  pre- 
served the  life  even  of  his  rival."  Oh 
there  were  ten  thousand  scorpions  in 
those  words. 

Time  passed,  and  the  great  Napo- 
kon  again  entered  France.  Devoted 
to  the  service  of  this  master  of  war,  I 
determined  instantly  to  join  his  stan- 
dard; but  Julia  besought  me  not  to  do 
80  till  we  were  uUited.  I  agreed  to 
this,  and  lived  in  quietness  whilst  the 
army  was  collecting  on  the  frontiers  of 
Flanders.  Did  I  say  quietness:  0  no, 
the  ghost  of  my  murdered  fKend  for 
ever  haunted  my  imamnation,  sleeping 
and  waking ;  nor  did  I  ever  know  a 
moment's  ease,  except  when  I  was  lis- 
tening to  the  harmony  of  Julia's  con* 
venation. 

It  was  now  within  a  very  short  time 
of  the  period  of  her  confinement,  when 
one  morning  we  walked  out  together 
into  a  green  field,  adjoining  the 
house  where  she  lived.  There  had 
been  cattle  in  that  field  all  along, 
Ibrough  the  middle  of  which  we  were 
aocttstomed  to  walk  without  apprehen- 
sion. But,  unknown  to  us,  a  savage 
buU  had  lately  been  put  in.  When 
we  were  about  the  middle  of  the  fidd 
it  came  towards  us,  growling,  and 
pawing  the  earth.  Julia  was  alurmed ; 
nor  did  I  feel  very  comfertable,  as  I 
lud  not  even  a  stick  with  which  to 
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defend  her.  At  last,  after  tearine  np 
the  grass  with  its  hoofs,  and  lashing 
its  sides  with  its  tail,  it  ran  at  us.  I 
seized  Julia's  arm,  and  placed  her  be- 
hind a  tree,  entreating  her,  in  a  har- 
ried manner,  to  keep  that  between  her 
and  the  bull.  I  myself  ran  to  meet 
him,  and  threw  my  hat  in  his  faoe. 
It  had  the  eflfect  of  turning  him  ;  but 
when  I  came  back*  to  Jului,  I  found 
she  had  fainted.  I  bore  her  to  tibe 
house,  but  the  fright,  and  the  injury- 
she  had  received,  together  brought  on 
a  miscarriage;  and  before  medioBi 
assistance  could  be  procured  she  was 
a  corps.  The  child  was  still-bcnn, 
and  I  was  left  like  a  blasted  and 
branchless  oak  upon  a  common. 

I  saw  in  it  the  hand  of  an  avenging 
God ; — ^the  prize  for  which  I  had  waded 
through  blood,  though  the  blood  of 
the  b^t  of  fKends  and  benefactors,  was 
snatched  fhrni  me,  just  as  I  had  fancied 
it  within  my  reach.  I  gased  upon  her 
lifeless  body,  still  beautiful  even  in 
death,  with  all  the  calmness  of  a  fixed 
despair.  I  took  my  hat,  and  quitted 
the  house. 

Mounting  my  best  horse,  I  made 
all  haste  to  the  firontier,  and  amved 
this  rooming  in  the  camp.  To-mor- 
row is  fixed  upon  fer  the  day  which 
shall  determine  the  fkte  of  France, 
and  to-morrow  shall  my  eternal  fiUe 
be  fixed.  It  is  now  midnight ;  the 
night  is  tempestuous. 

Here  I  broke  off,  fer  the  ghost  of 
St  Pierre  at  that  moment  appeared  to 
me.  Hehas  tcddmethatlshidlfellto- 
morrow ;  but  why  did  he:  I  had  al- 
ready so  determined  it  My  Uood 
runs  oold !  my  hair  stands  on  end !  O 
can  I  be  fergiven !  No,  no ;  the  mur- 
derer, the  adulterer,  has  nothing  to  look 
fw,  except 

Here  tne  manuscript  abruptly  ends. 
All  that  can  be  said  in  conclusion  is, 
that  the  body  of  the  unfortunate  wri- 
ter, covered  with  gashes,  was  reeognts- 
ed  by  one  of  his  old  companions  next 
morning.  He  has  gone  to  his  last  ac- 
count ;  but  he  has  &ot  well  in  ksnng 
this  recital  as  a  warning  to  oAer^. 
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MimticM  and  Proceedings  at  Ambrose's* 


It  is  quite  Impossible  to  find  any  where 
a  finer  specimen  of  independence,  than 
may  be  met  with  in  the  monthly  meet- 
ing of  the  ContributoiB  to  this  Maga* 
zine,  at  Ambroae's  tavern.  It  is^  m« 
deed,  quite  a  model  of  an  assembly. 
Jnst  such  a  one  as  Sur  Thomas  More 
might  have  imagined  in  Utopia,  or 
wcmld  do  Miy  or  Cartwright's  eyes  good 
to  see,  now-a^days,  in  St  Stephen's 
ChapeL  It  is  composed,  aa  the  reader 
well  knows,  of  men  of  powerfbl  and 
original  minds,  neither  Umdly  bigot- 
ted  to  their  own  opinions,  nor  yet  ois- 
poaed  lightly  to  rdinquiah  them.  One 
of  the  moat  striking  ftatures  of  our  as- 
sembly la,  that  we  are  all  orators, 
(some  of  nsy  to  say  the  tmth,  ra^er 
long-winded  than  otherwise)  and  have 
not  a  single  borough-monger,  nor  a 
client  yoter,  in  our  whole  body. 
Though  at  these  meetings,  when  we 
do  agree,  our  unanimity  ia  altogether 
quite  wonderftd;  jei  it  freouentlr 
happens,  that  there  is  oonaideraue  diif- 
femce  of  opinion  with  rmrd  to  the 
merita  of  the  works  submitted  to  our 
decision.  The  discussion  on  the  pre« 
sent  yolurae  affinded  a  remarkable 
proof  of  this,  and  we  are  Induced, 
equally  by  a  sense  of  justice  to  the  au- 
thor and  toouraelTes,  tomakeafhlland 
public  statement  of  the  dreumatances 
which  have  led  to  the  Insertion  of  two 
reriews  of  hia  work  in  the  present 
Number  of  our  Magazine. 

Our  last  meeting  (an  unusually  Ml 
one)  consisted  of  six  members,  all  of 
whom,  it  appeared,  had  read  the  worie 
in  queation.  On  coming  to  the  dis- 
cuaaion  of  ita  merits,  it  happened  ra- 
ther singularly,  that  three  of  tiiese 
were  iiwthied  to  give  considerable 
praise  to  the  perfivrmance,  while  an 
equal  number  stated  their  deiibenite 
flonvietion,  that  the  work  was  alto- 
gether worthless  and  absurd.  The 
debate  became  gradually  warm.  Mr 
OdohettT,  with  his  usual  fiarvour,  swore 
he  would  be  damned  if  the  bocdc  was  not 
one  of  the  best  he  had  ever  read,  while 
Mr  Timothy  Tickler,  ksa  ▼ehement^ 
but  more  sarcaatic,  deekredit  to  be  fit 
only  Ibr  culinary  purposes.  The  votes 
behig  thus  equiu,  both  partiaa  agreed 


in  appealing  to  the  chair,  and  the  Edi- 
tor, after  depoeitin|;  bis  pipe,  and  wip- 
ing his  fbrehead  with  lus  pocket-hand- 
kerchief, delivered  himself  to  the  fol- 
lowing efibct  :— 

"  My  dear  Coniribuiors, 

I  am  too  well  aware  of  the  obliga* 
tions  under  which  I  He  to  all  of  you, 
not  to  feel  the  extreme  ddicacy  of  the 
duty  you  have  imposed  on  me.  Your 
united  exertions  nave  already  raised 
the  Magazine  to  a  pitch  of  celebrity 
far  ereater  than  that  enjoyed  by  any 
aimilar  work  in  Britain;  and  I  can 
scarcely  auffidently  impreas  on  you 
how  desunble  it  is  that  you  should 
continue  your  ftiendlyj  and  cordial  co- 
operation in  the  great  cause  in  which 
we  have  all  fought— the  cause  of  liter- 
ature and  ind^ndence  Cloud  cheer* 
^J'  Hitherto  we  have  gone  on  and 
proapemL  ConataUe's  Magazme  con- 
tmuea  fioondering  in  its  dulneaa,  al«  > 
though  at  a  certain  alarming  criaia  they 
gave  out  ita  afilura  would  thenceforth  be 
conducted  with  more  head ;  tiie  tooth- 
less Scotsman  nibbles  at  your  fiune 
in  all  the  sulky  agoniea  of  impotent 
malignity;  and  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view,, accustomed  aa  it  is  to  stand 
fire,  has  trembled  at  the  roar  of  your 
artillery  {tremendous  cheering-  for 
some  mmiUesJ,  Fortunately,  gentie- 
men,  I  am  not  called  upon  m  the  pre- 
aent  case  to  give  ofl^ee  to  either  party 
by  my  decision.  I  have  not  read  the 
work  in  questkm,  and  am  therc^ire  in- 
capable of  giving  any  ojnnion  of  iti 
merits.  But  if  I  cannot  untie  the  Gor- 
dian  knot,  I  can  at  least  cut  It;  and 
I  beg,  therefixre,  to  propose  an  expe- 
dient, which  will  affbrd  us  an  easy 
escape  tkom  our  preaent  difficulties. 
You  have  all  read,  gentlemen  (I  speak 
to  the^leamed),  of  a  celebrated  French 
jud^,  who  uniformly  decided  his 
causes  by  box  and  dice,  or,  in  other 
vrords,  wno  threw  a  main  at  hazard,  and 
decided,  with  the  matest  impartiality, 
finr  one  aide  or  t'ouer,  as  the  carter  lost 
or  won.  Thus  Crabs  InevitaUy  non* 
auited  the  plaintiff  with  the  burden  of 
expenses,  while  a  Nick  had  the  aalne 
unpropitious  eAct  on  the  cause  of  the 


*  Lettos  from  Portugal,  BpaiB,aiid  Fiaaee,  duiiiig  die  Monotable  Campalans  of  1811, 
1812,  and  1813  ;  a&d  fiom  Bdlglnm  aai  Faaue  in  die  year  1815 ;  by  a  Bntnh  CHBcer. 
LondoD,  BdlaDdBiadftita»te.   1SI9* 
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defendant.  As  Mr  Ambrose^  however^ 
is  probably  unprovided  with  dice,  I 
would  suggest  an  easy  succedaneum. 
I  propose,  gentlejmen,  to  skv  a  copper, 
and,  according  to  the  anticipated  con- 
tingency of  skull  or  music,  let  the  pre- 
sent work  be  submitted  to  the  scsupel 
of  Mr  Tickler,  or  be  lauded  in  the 
tuneful  periods  of  his  signiferent  ad- 
mirer" (much  appUaue.J 

The  expedient  suggested  by  the 
Editor  was  immediately  adopted ;  but 
owing  to  the  extreme  awkwardness  of 


CAng. 


Mr  Kempferhansen,  who  officiated  on 
the  occasion,  the  coin  fell  into  Mr 
Wastle'splate  of  strawberries  and  cream  , 
where  it  was  quite  impossible  to  ascer- 
tain *^  the  hazard  of  the  toss."  It  was 
therefore  finally  arranged,  that  the 
work  should  be  reviewed  both  by  Mr 
Odoherty  and  Mr  Tickler,  that  it 
should  be  left  to  the  impartial  reader 
to  decide  what  portion  of  praise  or  cen- 
sure is  due  to  tne  ''  Letters  from  Por- 
tnaal,  Spain,  and  France,"  by  a  "  Bri- 
tish Officer." 


iJflr  ^tM)t«ftp'0  ^pittWJii^ 


This  is  certainly  a  very  entertaining 
volume.  It  oonsistB  of  a  series  of  let- 
ters from  the  seat  of  war  in  Belgilua 
and  the  Peninsula,  and  gives  us  a  very 
deaK  and  interesting  acooont  of  those 
mfimorable  occurrences  which  were 
4aily  paasiBg  under  the  observation  of 
their  author.  The  work  is  written 
throughout  (as  fiuniliar  letters  should 
always  be)*  in  a  tone  of  graoefiil  negli- 
gence, and  is  clearly  the  production  of 
a  man  possessing  an  elegant  and  power- 
ful mind.  Tbe  ffenius  of  the  author, 
it  is  true,  is  modulated  by  the  circum« 
stances  under  which  he  is  i^aoed ;  jeL 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing 
it  of  the  first  order,  and  such  as,  in 
situations  more  fitvourable  to  ita  deve« 
lopement,  might  have  produced  dthec 
Don  Juan  or  Tom  Little.  As  it  is, 
the  author  has  succeeded  wonder- 
fully in  adorning  a  barren  subject  widi 
much  interest  and  beauty.  Every  scene 
which  he  describes  is  brought  home  to 
our  hearts  and  our  imaginations,  and 
wepsitieipate  with  an  unusual  sym- 
pathy in  all  the  dangers  and  difficul- 
ties which  he  encounters.  And  never, 
perhaps,  was  a  sadder  catalogue  of 
moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field, 
of  forced  marches,  bad  rations,  and 
"  lousy  billets,"  submitted  to  the  pub- 
lic tfaropgh  the  medium  of  the  press. 
The  truth  is,  that  these  are  drcum- 
stonoes  which  form  a  very  striking  part 
of  every  campaign,  but  whidi  no  one 
but  he  who  can  exdahn  with  the  poet, 

«•  OusqueipKUiiaeiriinayidi,*' 
can  possibly  describe.   In  this  it  is  that 
the  military  author  must  always  have 
the  advantage  of  the  dvilian.     The 


latter  by  his  descriptions  may  succeed 
in  drawing  a  fine  and  strikiog  picture, 
which  may  captivate  the  ignor^t  and 
inexperienced;  but  it  wanta  the  fide- 
lity of  outline,  and  the  minute  touc^, 
which  are  always  visible  in  the  deli- 
neation of  the  former.  We  have  read, 
for  instance,  Mr  Southey's  account  of 
the  battles  in  the  Peninsuls,  and  Mr 
Scott's  description  of  Waterloo,  which 
have  attracted,  we  believe,  no  small 
portion  of  the  public  admiration.  But 
unrivalled  as  ue  talents  of  these  au- 
thors may  be,  we  may  be  allowed  to 
doubt,  whether,  with  a  trifling  altera- 
tion of  the  names  snd  dates,  their 
productions  might  not  be  made  to  pass 
as  equally  grapmc  delineations  of  Min- 
dei\,MaraUion,orMomin^de.  These 
gentlemen  deal  too  much  m  grand  and 
sweeping  descriptions.  Their  charge 
with  bavonets  is  always  too  dreadful; 
their  bullets  fly  a  great  deal  too  thick  ; 
and  the  courage  on  the  one  side,  and 
carnage  on  the  other,  are  viewed  with 
diffisrent  ends  of  the  microscope.  They 
have  no  objection  to  bestow  a  page  on 
the  wound  of  a  general,  but  they  alto- 
gether despise  to  mention  the  hard- 
ships of  a  subaltern.  They  may  feel- 
ing] v  allude  to  the  severity  of  a  winter 
in  the  Pyrenees,  but  are  uniformly  si- 
lent on  the  more  ignoble  miseries  of 
tough  ration  beef  and  mi^ggoty  biscuiu 
LitUe  instruction,  therefore,  can  be 
derived  from  the  military  works  of  a 
dvilian,  and  we  turn  from  them  with 
an  unsatisfied  appetite  to  devour  the 
more  homely  and  true  narration  of  ^ 
hexok  suffbrers  themselves.  Such  be- 
ing our  feelings,  we  coidd  not  but  wd- 


No  reflecdon  on  the  hmg  xumbling  M&tenoes  of  Pteter. 
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come  the  antlior  of  the  present  yohime 
with  delight    The  extracts  we  shall 

Jiroceed  to  lay  hefore  our  readers  will 
ostify,  we  doubt  not^  the  high  enco- 
miums we  have  been  led  to  bestow  on 
its  author;  and  while  they  exhibit  a 
pleasing  picture  of  the  courage  and 
patience  of  a  British  soldier^  wul  yield 
a  moving  proof  that 

**  Haid  is  his  &te  whom  e?il  stsn  have  led 
To  go  campsigning  for  pvecorious  bread.** 

The  workj  as  we  already  stated, 
consists  of  a  series  of  &miliar  letters 
by  no  .means  written  with  a  view  to 
publication ;  and  the  author  has  only 
been  induced  to  give  them  to  the 
world>  we  presume,  by  "  the  import 
iunity  of  friends/'  who  were  fortunate- 
ly capable  of  estimating  their  merit 
The  letters  ap}>ear  to  have  been  ori- 
ginally intended  for  the  amusement 
of  his  jgrandmother,  a  venerable  ma- 
tron, for  whom  these  letters  afford 
ample  proof  of  his  esteem  and  auc- 
tion. The  first  letter  is  dated  from 
Portalegre,  in  October  1811,  at  whidi 
period  tne  British  armj  were  atretched 
iilong  the  frontiers  of  Portugal,  and 
preparing  an  adrance  into  Spain  by 
the  capture  of  Badajos  and  Ciudad 
Rodrigo.  At  this  interesting  period 
does  the  correspondence  commence; 
and  of  the  spirit  with  which  the  sub- 
sequent events  are  narrated,  the  ex- 
tracts, in  which  we  shall  ooi»ously  in- 
dulge, wiU  afford  adeauate  example. 
The  atrocitiea  committed  by  the  French 
4m  the  miserable  Portugese  who  tmat- 
ed  themselves  to  their  mercy,  have 
been  often  dwelt  upon  with  disgust 
and  hmror,  but  any  thing  so  dreadfbl 
as  the  following  we  oomd  not  have 
imagined.  On  perusing  it,  the  reader 
will  easily  guess  what  effect  it  must 
have  produced  on  the  sensitive  heart 
and  tender  imagination  of  our  author. 

*'  When  Lord  Wellington  fbond  it  ne- 
eenary  to  retire  firoin  Almeida  to  his  famed 
position  at  Torres-Vednu,  the  inhabitants 
were  invited,  by  his  LoxdaMp,  to  remove  to 
a  phKe  of  safety  in  his  rear,  taking  with 
them  bU  their  moveables.  The  proffered 
proteetiOB  was  eagerly  embnoed  by  the  ma- 
jority ;  but  some*  deaf  to  all  entreaty,  le- 
nained  in  their  dwellings,  and  became  an 
CB^  piey  to  the  enemy's  tnops.  Among 
the  latter  vm  an  old  man,  who  at  this  time 
occupied  a  small  house  at  Valada;  his  fa- 
mily, conasting  of  a  wife  and  an  only  child, 
a  beautiful  daughter ;  eveiy  other  person  in 
die  village  removed,  either  to  Lisbon,  or 
crossed  over  to  the  province  of  Alentejo. 
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The  progreiB  c^  die  French  general  having 
been  anttted  at  Torres- Vedns,  the  whole 
oountcy,  for  many  miles  round,  was  mime- 
diatdy  covered  by  the '  numerous  lecions 
of  wmch  his  army  was  composed,  sedung 
for  houses  to  shelter  them  from  die  incle- 
mency of  the  weather.  Valada  was  occu- 
pied, and  a  party  from  the  detachment  or- 
dered (o  take  possession  of  the  old  man*s 
house.  The  sparkling  eyes  of  the  beautiful 
Mazia  soon  attracted  me  attention  of  his  fo- 
reign inmates.  First  one,  and  then  a  se- 
cond, paid  their  addresses  to  her,  but  their 
proffered  hands  were  rejected  with  marked 
oisdain.  Irritated  at  her  refusal,  diese  two 
villains  planned  the  ruin  of  the  poor  girl. 
Day  after  day,  insult  was  heaped  on  iiuok 
to  every  member  of  the  family.  The  eyes 
of  the  0I4  man  were  at  len^h  opened  s  He 
lieheld  the  precimoe  on  whidi  he  stood,  and 
fervently  prajred  for  forgiveness  from  her 
whom,  for  the  first  time,  he  now  saw  on  the 
brink  of  inevitable  destruction.  It  was  a 
considerable  dme  before  they  could  find  an 
opportunity  of  carrying  into  execution  the 
draidful  act  which  £ey  meditated.  At 
length  an  order  arrived  mr  the  detachment 
in  Valada  to  redre  to  Santarem.  On  the 
evening  of  the  day  that  they  received  the 
order  m  recall,  one  of  them  again  solicited 
her  hand,  which  she;  as  before,  refused; 
this  refusal  was  oondusive—they  dn^ged 
the  unfortunate  ^1  ^m  under  her  fa£er*s 
roof,  while  he,  m  attempting  to  protect  his 
daughter,  received  a  stab  from  one  of  their 
bayonets,  of  which  he  soon  after  died.>~ 
Maria  was  robbed  of  die  brightest  jewel  that 
ever  adorned  the  sex.  Her  mother  was 
in-treated,  and  the  house  was  plundered. 
In  fact,  nothing  was  left  but  the  bleedUig 
trunk  of  the  once  happy  father,  the  wretch- 
ed widow,  and  the  once  beautiiul,  virtuous, 
and  happy,  but  now  the  miserable  and  un- 
happy Maria.  The  former  now  lies  hid 
from  the  sight  of  man,  but  the  other  two 
are  sdll  to  be  seen  in  Valada  1  die  widowed 
mother  mourning  over  the  loss  of  a  beloved 
husband,  and  me  misfortunes  of  an  only 
daughter ;  and  poor  Maria,  deprived  of  a 
parentis  fostering  hand,  sits  brooding  over 
her  misfbrtunes,  widi  misery  staring  ner  in 
the  face,  being  at  this  moment  unable  to 
walk,  from  the  cruel  treatment  she  received 
from  thoe  vile  miscreants.*' 

^To  the  bare  narrative  of  rach  a 
story  it  is  quite  impossible  that  any 
comment  could  add  force,  and  we  shaU 
certainly  not  weaken  the  effect  of  the 
beautiM  language  in  which  it  is  told 
by  any  observations  of  our  own.  Nor 
is  this  a  solitary  instance — ^the  work  is 
pregnant  throughout  with  indications 
of  the  delicate  and  refined  fbelinga  of 
its  author,  of  which  we  must  be  ex« 
cused  for  affinrding  another  proof,  in 
the  following  account  of  a  bull-fight 
to  which  he  was  witness  at  Truxillo. 
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•<  A  few  minatM  tfter  tevcn  o*dock  in 
the  erening,  five  Spaniards,  who  were  to 
fight  the  biub,  appeared  in  the  fjiuare,  each 
moVUed  with  a  brown  doak  m  the  left 
hand,  and  a  pike  in  the  right    Theae  haT- 
ing  taken  their  posts,  one  of  the  bulls  was 
tamed  out,  who,  on  making  his  deb&t, 
looked  furiously  wfld,  while  the  ab  rung 
with  the  acclamations  of  a  ddighted  ponu- 
lace.    The  honest  bull  had  no  idea  uiat 
sudi  a  reeepdon  awaited  him,  as,  in  all  lus 
former  perambulations,  no  one  had  deigned 
to  notice  him.— He  gazed  on  the  passing 
scene  with  wonder.    In  a  few  minutes  he 
became  quite  ftuious.    Percetying  an  open- 
ing under  one  of  the  waggons,  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  square,  he  darted  towards  it,  in 
hopes  of  obtaining  his  liberty.    The  wag- 
gon was  crowded  with  men  and  women, 
who,  at  the  anfanal*s  approach,  ^ere  pre- 
cipitated, incurious  and  truly  laugihaUe  at- 
titudes, from  their  exalted  station,  to  the 
same  level  with  the  object  of  their  fears. 
For  a  time  every  eye  was  turned  to  the 
goene  of  confusion,  anxiously  awaiting  the 
result  of  Uie  grand  charge  of  the  courageous 
animaL    At  this  momentous  crisis,  lo  big 
with  the  fate  of  many,  the  Spanish  heroes 
advanced  to  meet  their  antagonist,  and  with 
savage  bellowings  stopped  hun  short  in  his 
victorious  career.    To  one  of  his  tormentois 
he  turned  with  deatli-like  ftiry,  and  on  his 
head  seemed  determined  to  wreak  his  ut- 
most vengeance.    The  object  of  his  hatred 
he  pursuei  with  such  speed,  that  every  one 
present  thought  the  lue  of  the  Spaniard 
would  be  forfeited  to  his  temerity.    But 
well   the  wilj  Don  knew   that  the  bull 
could  be  deceived ;  and  to  show  us  that  sudi 
was  the  fiurt,  he  permitted  the  mad  animal 
to  get  so  dose,  as  to  make  an  attempt  to 
toss  him  on  his  horns.    Thus  situated,  the 
Spaniard  had  reoouzae  to  his  doak,  which 
he  threw  at  the  head  of  the  bull,  who, 
fancying  the  man  in  his  power,  stopped,  and 
tossed  it  in  the  air.    The  other  four  were 
not  idle  during  this  rencontre  between  their 
friend  and  the  bull.    Having  come  to  his 
asristanoe,  one  of  them  inflicteid  a  wound  in 
the  hip  of  the  poor  brute,  and  made  the  best 
of  his  way  to  a  place  of  safety,  hotly  pur- 
aoed  by  his  enemy,  tiU  stopped  by  the  cloak 
of  the  fugitive,  and  the  pikes  of  the  others, 
as  before.    In  this  manner  the  fig^t  con- 
tinued tin  die  creature  was  completely  ex- 
hausted, unaUe  to  shake  his  head  or  raise 
n  foot    In  this  state  he  was  removed  to 
make  room  for  %  seoood,  who  affinded  no 
sport  whatever. 

•*  The  third,  when  he  came  ibrward,  ap- 
peared completely  out  of  humour.  He 
scampered  round  the  square— his  eyes  spark- 
Img  nie,  shewed  the  state  of  his  incensed 
ft^ngfc  Mmty  a  Hme  I  thought  I  heard 
Mm  «ay,  *'  had  I  the  power  of  speedi  given 
me,  I  would  this  moment  proclaim  myself 
the  eternal  enemy  of  the  human  race  r*  To 
the  kwen  of  this  amusement  he  furnished  a 
rich  treat,  till  he  efiected  his  escape  by  a 


tA«g. 


narrow  stnet  wUdi  hid  not  bfln  wryvtU 
barricaded.** 

There  is  great  power  of  imagiiiatioa 
in  this ;  for,  till  we  read  it,  we  reallf 
considmd  tlie  task  quite  as  impoattblo 
to  write  a  sood  sneech  far  a  oull,  as 
to  enable  the  buO  to  ddiTer  it  wben 
written.  On  thia,  however,  it  ia  need- 
less fiffther  to  enlarge. 

Before  entering  on  the  military  mat- 
ter, whidi  forms  the  staple  commodity 
of  the  work,  there  is  one  daim  to  oiur 
approbation,  possessed  by  our  author, 
which  we  are  the  less  indined  to  over- 
look, because  it  la  one  by  which  offi- 
cers are  not  in  general  mstinguiahed. 
We  allude  to  the  depth  and  purity  of 
hia  devotional  feelings,  which  are  bo- 
died forth  in  numberless  little  para* 
graphs  in  the  present  work.  He  is 
neither  a  canter  nor  a  methodist ;  yet 
he  not  only  scorns  the  vulgar  wit  of 
sneering  at  religion,  or  its  ministers, 
but  seizes  every  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing his  respect  for  both. 

*'  At  Punhete,  the  churches  continue  in 
the  same  stote  as  when  we  passed  thvou^ 
the  place  before ;— ahnost  nothing  remains 
of  mese  structures,  whidi  can  point  them 
out  to  the  stranger  as  places  of  public  wor- 
diipb  Having,  from  my  eady  years,  been 
taught  to  look  on  the  churdi,  and  every 
thing  connected  with  it,  as  sacred,  you  may 
easily  imagine  with  what  feelings  I  eon- 
tempUted  the  sacred  rums;  and  devoutly 
offered  up  my  prayers  to  the  all-wise  Dis- 
poser of  events,  that  he,  in  his  goodness, 
would  be  pleased  to  avert  a  similar  calamity 
fiom  our  nappy  ide  !** 

The  fbUowin^  short  account  of  « 
siege  ia  diatinguiahed  by  a  similar  feel- 
ing. 

"  Having  veodvedinfbimatkm,Uietraifa 
of  which  we  could  not  doubt,  that  the  place 
would  be  stormed  that  evoung,  the  greatest 
anxiety  pervaded  the  allied  atmy  for  ihe 
issue  of  the  mighty  conflict  The  flashes 
turning  more  ririd,  convinced  us  that  our 
companions  had  inarched  to  the  assault^  and 
were  warmly  opposed  by  the  besieged. 
Prayers  wen  oficred  up  to  the  God  of  Bat. 
ties,  to  cover  the  heads  of  our  brave  fUends 
in  the  hour  of  danger,  and  crown  with  siir« 
cess  the  glorious  cnbrts  they  were  making, 
to  rescue  a  suffering  people  from  the  iron 
grasp  of  hateful  tyranny  r' 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  lay  before 
our  readers  a  few  extracts,  illuatiatave 
of  the  personal  sufterings  of  our  au- 
thor and  hia  brave  oompaniona  in  arms. 
To  these  he  appears  to  have  been  pe- 
culiarly sensitive,  and  though  they  are 
certainly  less  dreadfdl  than  thoee  of 
the  Russian  cam{»aign  recorded  by  La 
Baurae,  yet  they  aresuffident  to  move 
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evoT  «yinp>thetic  boMNn  with  oom- 
jMMum  for  the  luiferer.  Hib  fond  as* 
pumtions,  tfter  oomlbrtable  quarters, 
will  be  ihewn  by  the  fbllowing. 

**  Never  did  I  fiilen  with  w  much  plea* 
■me  to  the  hoane  nrannun  of  the  bagpipet, 
aa  on  the  momiiig  of  the  tSd,  when  vtuj 
called  oe  to  arma.  At  their  loimd  I  aU 
tempted  to  iiiey  but  toy  linibs  wen  itin« 
and  for  tome  time  refused  Co  oeiform  their 
cirdinary  fiinctioas ;  having,  Aa  many  at> 
tempts,  succeeded  in  riring,  I  prepared  to 
inarch  to  where  I  knew  not,  huthniky  hoped 
we  were  going  to  a  more  comprtaUe  quarm 
ter." 

The  following  picture,  though  in 
some  d^ee  indebted  to  the  fine  ima* 
ginadon  of  the  writer^  can  acarcdj  be 
peraaed  without  a  aigh. 

**  Even  in  the  finest  sommer  weather, 
night-marching  is  ikr  from  being  pleasant; 
but  in  a  dnk  stormy  ni^t,  sudi  as  the  85th 
of  October,  the  situation  ot  the  poor  un- 
pitied  soldier  becomes  one  of  such  affecting 
misery,  that  no  language  can  describe  it. 
Too  dten,  indeed,  the  pale  and  haggard 
ooantenanoe  of  the  watiior  betrays  what  he 
wishes  most  to  oonoeal— a  constitution  shat- 
to  atoms  by  fiuigne,  hunger,   and 


As  a  specimen  of  accurate  and  logi- 
cal reasoning,  there  cannot  be  a  finer 
instance  than  the  following.  It  may 
extract,  as  Gibbon  says,  "  a  smile 
from  the  young,  and  a  blush  ftom  the 
fair." 

**  Between  twelve  and  one  o'clock,  we 
crossed  a  very  deep,  rapid  river.  Many  of  us 
were  above  me  middle  in  mud  and  water, 
and  some  of  the  lower  in  stature  were  ah- 
Bohitely  swimming.  The  scene  was  truly 
a  langhaMe  one:  The  Hisfalander  has 
greatly  the  advantage  over  Ms  brethren, 
when  CRMsmff  a  liver,  as  the  former  can  at 
ail  times  tow  up  his  kilt  in  a  moment  to 
his  middle,  whilst  the  hitter  aie  fotoed  to 
cran  over  in  their  pantaloons  or  trowsers ; 
where,  should  the  water  be  ftiDy  kneOideep, 
it  is  obvious,  fiiat  the  HigUander,  on  get- 
ting to  the  other  iide  of  the  river,  must  be 
mute  dty,  whilst  the  latter  must  be  wet 
uroo^  every  stitdi  of  his  small  dotfies, 
and  tnidge  away  to  die  place  of  destfaiation 
in  this  uneomfoKtaUe  state. '^ 

The  few  extracts  bdow  give  a  dread- 
ful picture  of  a  8oldier*a  life,  which, 
as  the  author  is  peculiarly  anxioua  to 
shew,  ia  one  of  hardship  and  privation. 

**  Let  diose,  who  imagme  that  asoldier's 
life  is  one  of  ease  and  comfort,  make  bat 
one  short  campaign  in  this  eoontxy ;  and 
whenever  they  may  chose  to  return  again 
to  their  nadve  country— to  that  happy  land, 
they  will  carry  with  them  a  faint  recollec- 
tion, I  dare  say,  ^of  a  soldier's  life,  aid  a 
soldier's  comforts  m  this.  Cold  as  ice, 
hongry  as  hawks,  ai^  dragged  like  docks 
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getting  eul  of  the  mnd,  we  setnced  our 
Stops  to  Almendialqo;  aad,  onthefoUow- 
ing  day,  returned  te  our  present  quaneeb 

*•  My  piessnt  quarters  are  really  the  moot 
miserable  I  have  yet  been  in  sinee  I  arrived 
in  this  oounuj.  I  have  only  one  amall 
iqpartment,  without  a  window  ■•  small 
stool  for  a  seat,  and  another  of  the  same 
desoiptian  for  a  taUe,  a  bed,  if  such  it 
can  be  called,  well  stored  with  fleas  and 
musquitos,  oonstitute  its  fiimitare.  The 
floor  IS  of  earth,  some  parts  of  which  ai« 
fully  a  foot  higher  than  the  rest  In  short, 
I  wish  you  saw  it,  jou  would  then  be  beU 
ter  able  to  judge  or  the  oomforts  of  a  Spa. 
nish  campugn. 

•*  WeareaU  distressed  ibr  want  of  money, 
the  armv  being  five  months  in  arrears  of 
pay.  Our  stock  of  dothes,  particuLuly 
sows,  shirts,  and  smaU-cfothes,  are  getting 
low,  and  unless  an  immediate  supply  of 
money  be  granted  us,  the  dress  of  the  whole 
army,  officers  and  men,  will  assume  some* 
what  of  the  appearance  of  the  Highland 
garb. 

**  When  the regnnent marched  in  hereon 
the  1st  instant,  I  really  believe  that  there 
was  not  above  one  hundred  shirts  in  the 
of  the  whole  private  soldiers, 
small-clothes  were  barely  sufficient  to 
their  nakedness.  Their  jackets, 
which  had  once  been  scarlet,  now  pneersecd 
almost  every  eokmr  which  I  eouldname; 
some  of  than  had  black  sleeves  fiMtmed  to 
a  red  body,  others  blue,  and  many  of  them 
had  brown  doth  sleeves  to  a  patched  body. 
■—Scarcely  any  two  were  mended  alike. 
Their  appearance,  you  may  bdieve,  was 
not  very  prepoesessing— but  still  their  hearts 
were  truly  British,  rad  anfanated  with  die 
same  ardent  love  of  their  country,  as  on  ibr* 
mer  occasions,  when  in  the  arms  of  victory. 

**  Inaletterl  wrptetovottfromRobleoOk 
I  ^ve  you  some  idea  of  the  privations  whidi 
this  army  had  suffered,  and  the  wretched 
situation  it  was  in  for  want  of  dothing,  &c. 

**  The  artillery  were  nearly  in  a  sinular  si- 
tnalion;  many  of  the  regiments  of  infontiy 
were  afanost  naked  i  the  military  chest  was 
but  thinly  lined,  fte.  fto. 

«*  About  fiveo*doek  on  the  moniing  of  the 
len,  had£ 


21st,  the  ram,  whieh,  tiU  then, 
in  gentle  showeES,  entirely  ceased.  Soon 
after  the  sun  burst  tiom  behind  the  gloomy 
douds,  to  spread  his  dieering  rays  over 
fields  yet  unstained  with  bk)od— over  rivers, 
iHiose  streams,  meandering  through  Zado- 
Ta*s  vale,  were  yet  undisturbed  by  the  strifo 
of  men— over  heights,  where  the  best  bhiod 
of  Brttafai  was  soon  to  flowi«-to  dieer  the 
Sons  of  Freedom,  on  their  march  to  the 
fidd  of  honour,  hundreds  of  whom  wete 
destined,  long  before  he  had  finished  his 
daily  oouse,  to  take  their  departure  for 
*  that  bourne  whence  no  traveller  returns.* 

•«  At  three  o*dock  on  the  morning  of  the 
9di  mstant,  I  took  leave  of  my  friends  in 
Cambo— to  some  of  them  it  proved  an 
eternal  fiucweU.     I  will  not  attempt  to  d/f 
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aenbt  tin  Mate  of  livf  feelfaigt  <m  that  oott- 
flon— words  ue  imiaeqiute :  Voa  may  fbrm 
an  idea  of  tlieto  when  I  tell  yoa  that  they 
wenthoieof  anan  takiflg  leave  of  com- 
fuaom,  whoae  confidence  and  friendship  be 
^o«eiaed— 4Hendflfaipooiitnietedinthehacint8 
of  peaccf  and  cemented  hi  the  field  of  strife. 
WUl  voa  think  the  less  of  me,  i^en  I  ac- 
knowledge, that  the  hand  of  one  of  those 
ftiends  T  bedewed  with  a  salt  drop,  as  I 
shook  it  and  pronounced  the  word — Pare- 
wdl !— Bnt  to  them,  and  to  Spain,  I  must, 
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for  the  present,  hM  adieu.  Farewdl,  ye  tent- 
ed fields— farewell,  je  plains  and  towering 
heights,  stained  with  ^  bkiod  of  the  best 
and  dearest  of  my  friends  l^-For  my  native 
land  I  leave  thy  shores ;  there,  in  the  bosom 
of  my  ^unily,  I  hope  to  spend  a  few  dajra 
in  peace  and  domestic  felicity* 

'<  My  gallant  friends,  of  your  heroic  deeds 
I  will  read  with  delight ;  and,  in  the  ex- 
pectation  of  again  joining  you  at  an  early 
period,  to  share  in  your  dangers  and  your 
glory,  I  bid  you  all — ParewelL** 

Upon  hearing  the  above,  the  President  drank,  "  Mr  Odoherty,  and  his  excellent 
Review"  in  a  bumper,  and  called  next  for 

^v  Ctcklet'0  ^inton^ 


MA  EDITOB, 

It  l8  yerv  well  for  Mr  Odoherty'to 
express  himself  in  raptaroiu  approba* 
tion  of  the  author  of  these  letters.  I 
can  easily  believe  that  they  have  often 
cracked  a  bottle  of  wine  together^  at 
the  expense  of  some  respectable  Spa^- 
nish  widow^  and  I  applaud  the  feel« 
ings  whioh  have  induced  the  illustri- 
ous adjutant  to  sit  a  lenient  judge  en 
the  performance  of  his  comrade.  I  am 
f/isA,  however,  that  you  have  allowed 
me  to  say  what  my  opinion  of  the 
book  is  also :  because  I  think  it  would 
have  had  a  bad  effect  on  the  character 
of  your  Miscellany^  to  send  forth  these 
excusable  but  absurd  and  exaggerated 
praises  without  contrast  or  counter- 
udanee  of  censure. 

The  letter  writer  has  assuredly  no- 
diing  in  common  with  ensign  Odoher- 
iy  but  his  military  rank^  which^  I  pre- 
vnme^  is  th.e  same^  and  the  memory  of 
those  campaigns  in  which  it  would 
seem  they  have  both  been  engaged^ 
and  in  which,  I  doubt  not,  they  both 
did  all  that  their  duty  required  of 
them  as  excellent  soldiers.  £ven  in 
the  business  of  a  camjiaign,  however, 
I  by  no  means  iBacgine  their  minor 
points  txf  deportment  would  at  all  cts 
incide.  Methinks  few  things  could 
be  more  different  than  the  sood-hu- 
moured  nonchalance  with  wnich  the 
ensign  and  a4]Utant  of  the  99th,  or 
king's  own  Tipperarr  regiment,  would 
■nbmit  to  all  uie  little  inconveniences 
of  a  martial  Ufb— -and  the  querulous 
commiseration— beseeching  plaintive 
paiagraphs,  wherein  his  brother  stand- 
ard-bearer of  the  9^,  details  to  his 
good  old  grandmother  the  agonies  of 
nis  teeth  in  cracking  hard  biscuit— 
the  imoomfortable  dampness  of  his 
breechesafter  wading  through  a  stream 
—his  sighs  over  an  old  country  churdi 


plundered  of  its  pulpit-doth  and  sil- 
▼er  Gandlestick»---his  exclamations  of 
horror  at  seeing  an  old  woman  comb 
her  child's  head,  &&  &:c  Odoherty's 
own  journal,  (which  I  have  frequoit- 
br  perused  in  manuscript,  and  which 
1  would  fidn  hope  he  may  soon  be  in- 
duced to  publish,  ettlier  in  three 
▼olumes  8vo,  or  piece  meal  in  this 
Magazine)  bears  no  earthly  resem- 
blance to  that  of  the  ensign  of  the 
98d.  Odoherty  never  complsins  of 
bad  smells  in  the  streets  of  Lisbcm  or 
Abnmtes— Odoherty  never  refiises  a 
good  dinner  because  a  Frenchman  had 
cooked  it — Odoherty  never  stops  to 
describe  the  execution  of  a  private  de« 
serter,  as  if  it  were  a  defeat  of  Mar- 
shal Soult--Odoherty  could  mend  a 
crack  in  his  own  breeches,  and  never 
thinks  of  amusing  us  with  a  ^ctur- 
esque  description  of  the  rents  they 
sustained  from  thorn  and  pike — Odo- 
herty, in  fine,  commonly  walked  dwut 
with  a  segar  in  his  diedc,  whidi  kept 
him  in  a  state  bodi  of  warmth  and 
mirth — end  Odoherty  never  once  hints 
^t  he  carried  a  supply  of  tea  and 
sugar  in  his  haversack. 

This,  in  a  few  words,  Mr  Editor,  is 
one  of  the  most  silly  and  oontemptifale 
pieces  of  book-manufacture  that  ever 
fell  in  my  way.  The  author  most  cer- 
tainly possesses  not  any  one  talent 
whica  fits  a  man  for  being  aa  author. 
He  has  not  any  power  of  observation 
to  take  note  of  what  occurs  in  his  pre- 
sence—odierwh»  how  could  he  have 
fidled  to  write  a  book  Ail!  of  amuse- 
ment and  infbrmation  with  so  many 
fine  things  that  he  must  have  seen 
during  so  many  cam^gns?  If  he 
had  observed  every  thing,  he  would 
still  have  been  uniiole  to  express  any 
thing — ^for  he  has  evidently  no  know- 
ledge either  of  the  English  or  of  any 
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other  kngipage.  He  finsten  and  Aimea 
now  and  then,  as  if  he  would  fain  aoac 
into  a  piece  <^  Me  writing— -hat  the 
demon  of  dulneas  sits  heavy  on  hia 
shooiders — and  he  is  as  tame  as  a  his- 
torian^  as  our  friend  Macvey  is  as  a 
pbilofitopher.  He  has,  moreover,  on 
audaciously  high  opinion  of  himself 
— and  I  wish  Odoherty  had  quoted 
some  of  his  £x-Cathedra  remarlcs  on 
the  military  conduct  of  Lord  Welling- 
ton—a personage  of  whom  he  is  no 
more  entitled  to  say  one  word,  than 
Macvey  Napier  was  to  write  a  disser- 
tation about  Lord  Bacon. 

Enough  of  this  red-coated  author ! 
I  wonder  what  possesses  men  in  red 
coats  to  write  so  many  books  now-a« 
days.  I  am  sure  they  have  not,  among 
them  all,  written  a  single  good  one.— > 
I  beg  pardon ;  I  always  mean  to  ex« 
cept  the  present  company.    Odoherty 


needs  not  my  testimony  to  shew  the 
world  at  what  an  immeasurable  dis« 
tance  he  stands  above  all  brother-stand- 
ard-bearers, afflicted  with  the  Cacoethes 
Scribendu  I  trust  the  hint  I  have 
thrown  out  will  not  be  lost,  and  that 
the  ensign  will,  in  good  earnest,  set 
about  preparing  for  the  press  his  Ckm^ 
mentaries  on  the  Campaigns  of  Wel^ 
lington.  I  see  Mr  Southev  announces 
the  speedy  appearance  of  nis  History 
of  the  War  in  the  Peninsula,  He  and 
tne  Ensign  will  go  down  to  posterity 
together.  If  the  profound  views  and 
pathetic  descriptions  of  the  Laureate 
seem  to  give  promii^  that  in  him  Lord 
Wellington  is  destined  to  find  his 
LivY — may  we  not  prophesv,  with 
equal  confidence,  that  the  professional 
slall  and  easy  difRisive  narrative  of  our 
frien^d-^wiU  stamp  Odoherty  the  Po« 
LYBius  of  this  modern  HaamM  ? 


EEUAKXS  OK  DE  WATT's  BIBUqTHECA  BUTANNICA.* 


Wk  earnestly  request  the  attention 
of  onr  readers  to  the  first  number  of 
the  first  part  of  the  Bibliothe<»  Bri-* 
tannica,  which  has  juat  been  publish-* 
ed  at  Glasgow.  This  work  has  already 
been  announced  in  the  usual  way  by  a 
prospectus  and  specimen,  but  we 
should  be  extremely  happy  to  think 
that  it  had  been  in  our  power  to  give 
any  additional  publicity  to  its  plan 
and  merits.  The  book,  moreover,  baa 
now  aoquhred  a  mehmchol^  kind  of 
interest  from  the  death  of  its  author, 
who,  after  having  brought  a  most 
herculean  task  to  completion^  was  cut 
off  at  the  moment  when  he  Was  about 
to  vritness  the  success  of  his  exertions. 
Dr  Watt  however^  has  left  a  aon 
who  is  willing  and  able  to  superintend 
Uie  publication  of  this  very  great  and 
useflil  work,  and  we  would  heartily 
wish  him  a  fidl  portion  of  his  fiithers 
spirit,  to  guide  and  sustain  him 
throughout  2l  he  has  to  do. 

The  literature  of  Germany  has  for 
many  years  possessed  a  work  of  near- 
ly the  same  land  with  this.  We  al« 
lude  to  the  Dictionary  of  Heinsius, 
and  we  donbt  not  that  work  must  have 
suggested  to  Dr  Watt  the  first  idea  of 
the  present  one.  As  for  the  utiHty  of 
the  ffltedes,  that  is  a  matter  of  which 
we  no  not  think  it  necessary  to  say 
any  thing,  since  it  must  be  almost 
equally  apparent  at  the  first  glance^  to 


the  most  profiiund,  and  the  most  su« 
petficial  of  English  readers.  The  first 
part  of  this  work  is  to  consist  of  a 
Catalogue  of  British  Authors,  and  of 
all  authors  whose  works  have  been 
translated  into  the  English  tongue, 
and  a  copious  selection  mm  the  most 
distinguished  authors  of  all  coun- 
tries, arranged  in  the  alphabetical 
order  of  the  persons'  names,  and  af" 
fording  a  full  view  of  the  whole  of 
their  laboars,  every  edition  of  every 
book  beiBg«  marked  in  an  accurate 
manner,  according  to  the  natural  order 
of  their  appearance,  their  sizes  and 
prices  being  also  specified,  and,  in  the 
more  important  cases,  the  character  of 
the  particular  writer  bemg  also  set 
down.  In  the  second  part,  the  sub- 
jects on  whidi  books  have  been  writ- 
ten arC)  in  like  manner,  to  be  arrang- 
ed alphabetically;  and  under  each 
head,  the  works,  and  principal  parts  of 
works  connected  with  it,  are  to  be  ar- 
ranged in  chronological  order.  This 
part  is  also  to  include  sU  the  anony- 
mous works  which  have  appeared  u 
Britain.  It  is  obvious  what  a  mightv 
weapon  this  work,  when  cos^detec^ 
wfll  put  into  the  hands  of  every  man 
ot  letters— my,  it  is  obvions  that  it 
must  fbrm  apiut  of  every  library,  wor- 
thy of  the  name,  both  in  and  out  of 
this  country. 
Fearing  that  some  little  additional 
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undety  respecting  the  sacoen  of  tbe 
book  might  have  i)een  exdted  by  the 
news  of  the  author's  untimely  death; 
the  executors  applied  to  a  few  of  the 
best  known  litenry  characters  of  the 
dty  in  which  he  hved,  via.  Mr  Jar^ 
dine^  the  celebrated  professor  of  Logic 
in  the  university  of  Glasgow;  Mr 
Balph  Wardlaw^  a  dissenting  clergy- 
man of  distingn'"!^'^  reputation  there ; 
Mr  James  Ewing,  whose  philanthro- 
phic  labours  in  regard  to  the  charitable 
establishments  of  Glasgow,  have  now 
rendered  his  namewellniown  through- 
out the  country;  and  last,  not  least, 
Dr  Thomas  Chalmers,  one  of  the 
ministers  of  Glasgow.  The  result  of 
their  inquiries  has  been  thus  stated 
by  these  eminent  individuals : 

•«Gfa«mr,4^14lftl819l 
M  In  coMegnence  of  the  lamcBtod  death  of 
the  Ute  Dr  Robert  Watt,  of  thia  dty,  we 
have  been  lequetted  by  his  ftmily  aod  his 
puhlishera,  to  examine  the  Maniucripts  of 
Ae  BiUiotheea  Britaanica,  left  by  biH  in 
the  poMeakm  of  hii  son,  and  now  in  the 
of  pabliaOioii.— In  oompliance  with 
i|iiert,  we  have  this  dsj  inspected  die 

ous  written  vohimes  of  diis  laborioos 

work,  gdng  thioqgh  the  contents  of  esdi 
Letter  jeHoKtM,  and  oompaiing  thcb  rda- 


CAug. 

deaiie  and  hope,  that  his  bfr> 
naved  fiunily  mav  icop,^  both  in  cMdtt  and 
cmohimcnt,  the  fimits 


'  It  was  not,  of  cooise,  within  our  com- 
,  to  form  any  judgment  of  the  exe* 
cation  and  mcriti  of  the  work  itielf ;  but 
we  are  happy  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  as- 
soie  the  SiibecribeTs,  tiiat,  as  fitf  sa  our  cx- 
smhMitinn  oonld  enable  m  to  judge,  it  hss 
been  left  by  the  Author  tfanaghoot,  in  a 
state  of  icsdinen  Ibr  pnUiauioa^— Nor  can 
we  Ibibear  adding  our  atteelstion  to  die 
stxiking  endence  aflbtdcd  by  it  of  indcfioi- 
gaUe  rndutzy  and  unwcaaed  pqeeverancet 
in  a  depiztment  of  labour  too,  wfaidi,  how- 
ever nseftil  in  its  reralti,  mwst  appev  to 
moit  minds  to  POomm  few  allniements  in 
ibe  cxeeutioo.  The  author,  we  undenlaad, 
denned  the  snater  part  of  dio  kit  twenty 
yean  of  his  Uft,  to  the  eoUection  and  ar- 
laageDMntof  theneecamymateriab;  and 
of  these  tAs  wMe  hss  been  ooped  tibice,  and 
some  pans  of  them  evm  nr  oai  «ro0i  <tMef. 
During  the  hot  fourvcan,  his  son  has  been 
engaged,  under  dte  direction  of  his  ftmer, 
in  fuiwaidiug  and  oompktmg  the  worii; 
and,  from  die  cnerience  whitt  he  has  Ana 
had,  as  wcQ  as  m  odwr  reapecta,  we  have 
no  doubt  of  his  qaafifieatMBs  ibr  pedbodng 
whatyetnmsiiiBtobedaBe,  in  adding  the 
new  pnhlifrinns  whidb  may  make  their  ap- 
pesanee  dmmg  the  pwesa  of  disvaa 
AmudithepieaB. 

**  It  ia  widi  nweie 


ofthe 
projected,  and  the  induatiy  whidb 
ed  a  publication,  which  we  are 
will,  on  aeveral  aooounta,  Ibcm  a  Toy  vakb- 
able  acquisition  to  the  litcmy  woild.'* 

In  addition  to  this  we  know  not 
that  we  need  say  any  thing ;  but,  as 
the  specimen  drcnlated  some  time  ago 
may  not  have  fidlen  into  the  hands  of 
til  our  readers,  we  shall  select  two 
articles,  from  which  they  may  be  able 
to  form  an  accurate  notion  of  the  exe«> 
cution  ofthe  Bibliotheca  Britannica; — 
and  we  shall  make  our  sdectiona  al- 
most entirely  at  random. 

'•  ADDISON,  JosxPH,  an  eminent  Poet 
aod  Cbuaical  Writer,  wsa  bom  at  Milatooa 
in  Wiltahire,  of  which  ^aoe  hia  fttber  waa 
Rector,  1672 ;  died  ITlO-^Rcmaika  on  ae- 
vaal  parta  of  Italy  in  the  yean  1701-f-3L 
Lend.  1705, 8vo.  1718,  Iteo.  1761,  ISmo. 
The  same  tranahUed  into  Latin,  under  the 
title  of  Addiaoni  Bpialola  miaaa  ex  Italia  ad 
flluatrem  Dominum  Hali&x»  anno  1701. 
Auctore  A.  Murphy.    Lend.  1799, 4ta  2a. 


mpaign;  a  Poem,  with  a 
Lond.  1706,  8ra— Poems.  Lood. 


wont  V  not  nlody  to  suflci  flhan  the  < 
efitaAuifaBrs.  sndJtJHsitiwi 


1712,  8va»The  Five  Whig-] 
Lond.  1712.— Csloi  a  Tngedy. 
1713, 4tOb  TheaameinltaliaDandFrcoch, 
1715,  4tOb  In  Latin,  under  the  IbOowii^ 
title,  Cato  TiaaoBdia,  Audore  Clariasmo 
Viro  Joac^  AiddiaaQ  inter  Angliae  noacis 
Principea  Poetaa,  jure  numerando,  Omiaria 
Amatoriia  Soenia.  Latino  Caiminc  Veraa. 
1763,  8vo.  2s.  6d.  This  tranalation  ia  in 
general  d^gant,and  executed  wim  great  apinL 
The  atyleappioaGheadiat4»f  Seneca  dwtza- 
mdian  T*iaii¥  ooneening  the  Snor  in  dii- 
trifautmgmodem  Medala^LoBd.  171S,  Itew. 
—A  Poem  to  die  Princess  of  Wales ;  An- 
odicr  to  Sir  Godfiqr  KneDs.  Loaid.  1716, 
fid.— Fiediolder.  Lond.  1716,  8va  1751, 
12mow  1785,  4t0k  anon. — ^The  Drmnmcr, 
or  die  Haunted  Houae^  Lond.  1716,  4ia. 
1722,  ito.— Fnediinker.  Lond.  1722,  S 
vdla.  Svo— Diaaertatiana  on  the  most  cde- 
bnted  Boman  Poeta ;  Rngnahed  by  Cha. 
H^rea.  Lond.  1718, 4lA.—MemfliB  of  his 
Li£k  Lond.  1719;  8vq^— Notaa  vpon  die 
Twelfe  Books  of  Pandiae  Loot,  coUecSed. 
Lond.  1719, 12mou— Biiaodlaoeoua  Woiks. 
Lond.  1721,  4  vols.  4lik  Lond.  1730»  4 
vola.  4ttk  By  BaakcnriDe,  Bnm.  1761,  4 
vob.  4ta — ^Dodoguca  upon  the  UaefofaKaa 
of  Andent  Medals,  eaunsDy  hi  relation  to 
the  Latin  and  Greek  Poda*  Lend.  1726, 
12ma  OdetaDrTlMaBniBnnet.  Loi^ 
1727,  4ts^— DifiM  Fmm.    LsnjL  1728, 

1730, 173Si  1776,  ISnaw 

Dbooaissa.    Edm.  1806. 

Wtdi  Notea  of  CorrevoB,  tfanablad  W  Pur- 

1907,  8m    Oxoo.  1809,  9iow 

life,  widi  dialer 
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I  on  Ancnnt  uid  Modem  Lcun* 
iitt.  Loud.  1739,  itou— MuoeQaneout 
Worln,  and  his  life,  bjrTickeU.  Lood. 
1741,  3  vols.  4to*  Lond.  174&  Load. 
1766, 4  vols.  8vo.  1773,  3  vols.  12mo.  9s. 
Lond.  1804,  6  vols,  royal  8va  63s.  With 
Notes  by  Hmd.  Lond.  1811,  6  vols.  8vo. 
TOi,.-U]ritiqiwupon  Maton's  Paadise  Lost, 
liy  Dodd.  Lond.  1762,  Iftno.— Papers  in 
the  Tatler,  Spectator,  Guardian,  and  Free- 
holder, together  wiUi  his  Treatise  on  the 
Christian  Religion,  &c.  Edin.  1790,  4 
▼ols.  8vo.  To  these  works  Mr  Addison 
oontribated  Iwgdy.  In  the  Tatler  his  pa- 
pen  are  not  distii^iuished  by  any  signature, 
but  in  the  Spectator  thqr  are  marked  by 
one  of  the  letters  in  the  name  Clio,  and  in 
die  Guardian  by  a  hand.— Addisoniana ;  or 
Anecdotes  and  Facts  connected  with  tho 
Life,  Times,  and  Contanporaries  of  J.  Ad- 
dison. Plates.    Lond.  1803,  2  vols.  8vo. 

^SCHYLUS,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
Tragic  Poets  of  ancient  dmes,  was  bom  at  A- 
jthens,  and  is  supposed,  according  to  Stanley, 
on  the  Arundehan  Marbles,  about  400  years 
B.  C.  In  his  style,  sentiment,  and  expres- 
don  of  character  and  passion,  he  has  been 
justly  compared  with  Shakspeare.  The 
editions  of  his  Tragedies  are— TragoBdic, 
Gr.  Lat  cixnScholiis  Grsds.  Fragmenta, 
&c  by  Stanley.  Lond.  1663..— Choephens; 
Sophodis  Electra ;  et  Euripidis  Blectra,  Gr. 
Ozon.  1729,  ISnao.Tra^isdis  viL  Grsecd 
cum  Lectionibus  Varientibus.  Glasg.  1746, 
4co.  Gr.  Lat  Glasg.  1746,  2  vols.  12mo. 
The  4to.  edit  is  preferable  to  the  12mo.  for 
correctness,  although  the  blunders  in  the 
«nan  one  are  not  of  much  moment-«Pio- 
methens  Vinctus,  Tragoedia,  Gr.  Lat.  Mo- 
zeiU.  Lond.  1773,  4to.  This  also  con- 
tains an  English  Version.-»ChoephonB  Tra- 
goedise,  Gr.  Lat  Glasg.  1777.— Prome- 
theus Vmctus  Trag.  Gr.  Lat  a  MoreU. 
Eton,  1781. — ^Tra^cedis  Gr.  cum  Emen- 
dat  et  Novis  LecUon.  iL  Porson.  Glasg.  a 
Foulis,  1795,  fbL  Of  this  edit  only  52 
copies  were  printed,  1 1  of  whidi  large  paper. 
The  tjgpe  is  the  same  as  the  fine  edit  of 
Horace,  and  it  is  illustrated  with  beautiftd 
Designs  of  Flazmao,  executed  in  all  the 
taste  and  spirit  of  antiquity,  and  they  sell 
at  a  very  high  price.  TngcediiB,  Gr.  Lat 
Porsom.  (Hasg.  1796,  2  voU»  Svo.— Pro- 
metheus Vinctus,  Gr.  Lat  Morelli.    Eton. 

1798,  8vo TragoedisB.    Oxon.  1808, 8vo. 

— ^TragOBdis,  ex  edit  Schutx.  Oxon.  1809, 
12m<^— Tra^Bdise  quss  snpersunt  Oeperdi- 
taium  Fabtthnrum  Fragmenta  et  Sdiolia 
GrsBca,  ex  editione  Thonue  Stanleii,  cum 
Yersione  Lattna  ab  ipso  emendata,  e  Com- 
mentario  longe  quam  antea  fuit  auctiori  ex 
Manuscriptis  ejus  nunc  demum  edito.  Ac- 
cedunt  Varis  Lectiones  et  Nots,  VV.  DD. 
(Mtice  ac  Philologies ;  quibus  suas  passim 
intertexuit.  Butlerii  Cantab.  1809-12,  4 
vds.  4to.  This  edition  soppHes  the  desi- 
deratom  which  the  learned  worid  for  a  long 
time  eompUined  of,  a  variorum  edition  m 
this  Author.— .Tragoedis,  Gx»  Lat  aim 
Vot.  V. 


Scliolfis  Or.  ex  dtHione  Stanlds  et  Sam. 
Butler.  Cant  1809,  6  vols.  8vo — ^Tmgac- 
disB,  ex  looensione  Schutni.  Oxon.  ISlO* 
2  vols.  8vo.  1811, 12m0. — Choephorao  Trag. 
Or.  Lat  adj.  Chorici  Cantus  ut  m  Tentam- 
ine  Bumei.  Edin.  1811,  lfmo,-^A4wxv>Mt 
Xl^afi$iBtvt  AirfMfTHf.  Erv«  in  BtiCmf. 
Ilt^tfi.  iBsehyli  Prometheus  Vinctus, 
Septem  contra  Thebas,  et  Persa ;  ad  fidem 
Maouscriptorum  emendavit,  Notas  et  Glos- 
sarium  udjacet,  Carolus  Jacobus  Blomfield, 
A.  M.  Camb.  1812,  3  vols  Svo.— Cboe>. 
bora  Trag.  ex  Recens.  Porsoniana.  Glas. 
1814,  Svo.- The  English  Translations  of 
this  Author  are  the  Tragedies  of  ^schy- 
lus,  translated  by  R.  Potter.  Norwich 
1777,  4to.  2d  edit  with  Notes.  Lond. 
1779, 8vo.  a  correct  and  elegant  venion.— . 
Reprinted,  Oxf.  1808,  1812,  Svo^— The 
best  and  the  eariiest  foreign  Editions  are 
Editio  Prinoeps,  Traggedie  vL  Gxacd,  apud 
Aldum.  Venice,  1518.  This  is  very  in- 
correct, and  contains  only  six  Trag.— Tras. 
Septem  Robertelli.  Venice,  1552,  Svo.  This 
is  the  Princeps  Editio  of  the  seven  Trag.-* 
Trag.  viL  Gr.  Paris.  1552,  a  very  beauti- 
ftdly  printed  work,  by  Tumebhis.— .Anony- 
mi  Sdiolia  m  ^schyU  Trag.  Ven.  1552. 
Svo.— Trag.  vii  Grace  cum  Schdib  Grads 
et  Variis  Lectionibus,  Henr.  Stephani. 
Paris.  1557,  4to.— Piomoethius,  Gr.  Lat 
ex  Interpretatione  et  cum  Scholiis  Maxthia 
GarbitiL  Basilis,  1559,  Svo..— Ejusdem 
(item  Sophoclis  et  Euripidis)  Tragcsdia 
Sdecta,  cum  Duplid  Interpretadone  un& 
ad  Verbum,  altera  Carmine,  ap.  H.  Steph. 
1567,  12mo — ^Trag.  Gr.  Antw.  1580, 
12mo.  a  very  correct  and  beautifixl  edition, 
by  Canter.— Tng.  vit  .Gr.  Lat  cum  Ani- 
madverss.  per  Joandem  Caselium,  Rosto- 
chii.  1582,  4to.— Trag.  Sept  Thebana, 
Gr.  Lat  Paris,  apud  MorelL  1585,  sells 
very  high.— Tra^  Gr.  Lat  cum  Scholiis 
Gneds  et  Notis  Tho.  Stanleii,  F.  Rober- 
telli, H.  Strohani  A.  Tumebi,  C.  Canteri, 
ac  Editoris  Joannis  Comelii,  cuiante  Pauw, 
Hag.  Com.  1745,  2  vols.  4to.  a  beautiful 
edit— PrODL  Trag.  Gr.  ItaL  Romas,  1754, 
4to.  This  is  said  to  be  very  valuable  for 
its  learned  and  useful  Notes.— >Tnig.  ez 
Sopbode,  Euripide,  et  iEschylo  Grace  a 
Brunck.  Argent  1779,  3  vols.  12mo... 
Trag.  et  Fragmenta,  a  Sdmtz,  Gr.  Hala, 
1782,  4  vols,  8to.  This  edition  u  uncom- 
monly well  edited. 

Some  very  lensible  remarks  oon- 
cerniog  the  rainutiee  of  the  plan  are 
appended  to  this  first  Number;  but 
we  are  satisfied^  that  the  best  at  once 
of  eulogies  and  exphtnations  will  be 
found  in  a  reference  to  the  work  it- 
self. On  the  whole^  it  seems  to  us, 
that  all  those  who  prize  the  honour  of 
British  literature,  will  do  well  to  con- 
tribute, as  far  as  in  them  lies,  to  the 
success  of  this  admirable  book— a  book 
which  could  not  have  been  written 
4B 
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without  a  moBt  intense  and  penerer- 
ing  aseal,  of  which  quality,  carried  to 
any  thing  like  the  same  extent^  our 
age  has  not,  we  imagine,  fiimiahed 
any  example.  We  may  add,  also, 
that  we  tnink  the  univenities  and 
puhlic  libraries  are  bound  to  .carr^ 
their  patronage  of  such  a  book  as  this 
very  much  beyond  the  usual  limit  of 


JBatprtstitm.  .  C^^ 

buying  a  few  codes:  In  truth,  the 
auttior  ought  to  nave  received  a  aal^ 
ary  for  his  labour  ftom  government 
or  otherwise ;  f^r  it  is  quite  impossi- 
ble that  the  time  consumed  on  the  Bi- 
bliotheca  Britannica  should  ever  be 
adequately  paid  for  in  the  usual  rou* 
tine  of  thye  trade. 


ON  MUSICAL  EXPRS88ION,  IN  AN8WBE  TO  MUSICAL  QDKXIES  IN  LAST 

NUMBXB. 


Ma  EDITOR, 

The  notion,  that  the  power  which 
musical  airs  have  of  affecting  the  hu- 
man mind,  depends  upon  their  resem- 
hlanoe  to  those  inflections  of  voice 
whidi  nature  has  made  to  accompany 
the  passions,  appears  a  plausible  one  at 
first,  and  is  indeed  partly  true ;  but 
the  emotions  which  we  experience  in 
hearing  music,  arise  more,  I  am  oon« 
vinced,  from  other  sources.  No  musi- 
cal air  can  have  a  close  resemblance  to 
the  natural  tones  of  the  voice,  which 
in  speech  passes  through  gradations 
far  more  minute  and  various  than 
those  fixed  intervals  upon  the  adher- 
ence to  which  the  existence  of  music 
depends.  And  it  is  quite  an  error  to 
suppose,  that  the  simple  national  airs 
of  any  oountrv  have  more  resemblance 
to  the  natural  tones  of  the  passions, 
thui  those  airs  composed  by  scientific 
musicians;  finr  national  melodies, 
though  h%hly  touching  and  expres- 
sive, are  in  general  constructed  upon 
such  principles  of  melody  as  to  have 
no  resemblance  whatever  to  the  in- 
flections of  the  natural  voice.  What 
dictates  the  flow  of  these  early  at- 
tempts b,  for  the  most  part,  the  mere 
love  of  melody  or  tune ;  and  the  re- 
sources of  art,  which  afterwards  enable 
musicians  to  come  nearer  to  the  in- 
flections of  the  human  voice,  are  then 
unknown.  But  scientific  composers, 
after  becoming  fimuliar  with  all  the 
principles  of  melody,  begin  to  think 
how  far  these  can  be  reconciled  with 
the  tones  of  the  passions ;  and  they 
accordingly  sometimes  produce  airs, 
and  oftener  reeiiaiives,  which  have  a 
striking  resemblance.  It  is  remark- 
Me,  wat  ihe  most  succeoify  imita- 
tions in  this  line  have  been  produced 
bv  a  copious  use  of  modulations,  or 
cnmges  of  the  key— «  resource  quite 
unknown  and  unemployed  in  the 
early  national  airs  of  any  country. 
The  recitative  in  Jephtha,  composed 
by  Hand^, 


<<  Daqwr  and  deeper  ftfll  thy  goodnen,  duld* 
PiecoeB  a  fiuher*8  bleeding  heart,  and  checks 
The  cniel  sentence  on  his  nulteimg  tongiie,** 
&c, 

this  recitative,  which  is  eonsidered  at 
a  most  perfect  vehicle  of  passion,  is 
fyi  of  changes  of  the  key  flrom  begu- 
iling to  end. 

llie  fact,  however,  is,  that  music 
accomplishes  its  finest  effects,  not  bv 
any  sort  of  imitation,  but  by  its  sel^^ 
contained  ennression;  else  whence 
would  arise  the  beauty  of  an  inatra- 
mental  piece  to  which  we  attach  no 
particular  ideas,  and  which,  although 
It  suggests  no  conceptions  to  the  ima- 
gination, yet  fills  the  mind  with  agree- 
able feelings.  The  main  pleasure  to 
be  found  in  music,  is  that  of  melody 
and  harmony  acting  directly  upon  thie 
human  constitution.  The  emotions 
with  whidi  the  mind  is  filled  in  lis- 
tening to  instrumental  music,  appear 
to  result  chiefly  from  these,  by  some 
unknown  law.  These  emotions  we 
find  to  be  of  difeent  sorts,  whidi  we 
endeavour  to  characterize  by  the  epi- 
thets of  tender,  solemn,  eneigetic,  &c. ; 
but  probably  they  have  no  identitv 
with  the  ordinary  passions  to  which 
we  apply  the  same  epithets,  but  $se 
merely  what  may  be  called  a  atirring 
of  our  nature,  produced  by  a  musicm 
cause.  If  words  had  never  been  con- 
joined with  music,  its  abstract  na- 
ture would  have  been  much  seldomer 
mistaken ;  but  poetry  supplies  an  ex- 
traneous and  additional  cause  of  emo- 
tion, which  often  blends  so  exquisite- 
ly with  the  other,  that  many  a  one  is 
induced  to  bdieve  music  charms  only 
as  a  vehicle  of  ideas. 

If  the  object  of  music  were  only  to 
combine  sounds  analogous  to  those  of 
the  human  voice  under  the  influence 
of  emotion,  then  certainly  a  musical 
composition  would  have  less  merit,  in 
pnmortion  as  it  deviated  into  sodi  me- 
lodies as  the  human  voice^nevo  ap- 
proximates to,  in  empassioned  ^cech 
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the  only  perfect  106068  of 
and  eoBCoitis  and  Wmony 
be  qoite  superflnoiu.  Yet 
conoid^   a   beautiM 


RedftatifeB 
then  be 
mnaicy 
w<mid 
eyery  , 

flomiu;  air  aa  a  higher  muaical  plea* 
florrman  a  redtadve. 

Yoor  Newcastle  coiremondent  aeema 
inclined  to  conader  a  niU  concert  aa 
only  a  oomlnnatiott  of  ao  many  aii^ 
denving  their  expression  ftom  their 
sinularity  to  the  inflections  of  the.hn* 
man  Toice^  and  played  together  upon 
the  different  instruments ;  but  it  wifl 
nererdoto  take  the  hunum  voice  as 
the  standard  by  which  all  music  is  to 
be  measured.  The  Toioe  has  its  own 
imiTinoe,  which  is  a  yeij  fine  one,  nor 
can  any  thing  contend  with  it  in 
touching  the  heart ;  but  n  grand  in- 
atmmental  piece  has  no  more  analogy 
io  tile  Toice,  than  the  light  and  dark- 
ness of  »  thunder-storm  haTO  resem- 
blance to  the  colours  of  the  human 
.&ce.  There  are  innumerable  relationa 
of  munoal  nolea  which  the  yoice  can*- 
BOt  produce,  not  only  on  account  of 
their  ropidi^  and  emphasis,  Wt  b^ 
cause  they  are  quite  out  of  its  compass. 
If  all  Uiese  were  to  be  thrown  away  as 
unmeanhi|,  the  materials  ibr  comiKMi- 
iion  would  be  reduced  within  a  very 
narrow  compass. 

If  your  correspondent  ai^  in  what 
the  beauty  of  an  (kborate  instrumen- 
tal piece  consists,  I  say  that  it  oonsisis 
In  oeveral  things,  namely^-lst.  In  the 
rdaCioD  of  notes  aa  perceived  by  a 
musical  ear;  and  under  this  I  mean 
to  include  all  the  beauties  of  melody, 
harmony,  time,  or  motion,  and  the 
contrasted  sounds  of  the  different  in- 
straments.  tdly.  There  is  a  sort  of 
subsidiary  j^easore  (belonging  more 
properly  to  the  understsnding)  in 
tracing  the  progress  of  the  music 
tiuoc^  diflferent  keys,  and  in  per* 
eeiving  their  mutoal  connexion,  and 
die  nropriety  of  their  sequence.  There 
IS  also  an  analogooa  gratification  in 
fleeing  the  ingenuity  aiSl  invention  of 
the  composer,  either  in  constructing 
the  melody  or  adapting  the  other  parts 
to  it.  These  are  merils  best  under- 
stood by  a  person  who  has  seen  the 
nunc  upon  paper,  and  the  knowledge 
•f  them  heightens  his  satisfaction  in 
hearing  it  played.  Stio,  There  may 
be  fbUowed  out  in  the  piece  some  spe- 
cies of  imitation — as,  m  instance,  an 
overture  to  an  opera  may  be  composed 
■0  as  to  present  a  sueoessioii  of  move- 
ments anabgoos,  in  their  expfesnon 
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and  character,  to  the  evente  Which  are 
the  sulgect  of  the  pieoe--or  a  symphony 
may  be  composed,  imitating  literally 
aome  particular  aounds  or  motion*— as, 
finr  instance,  those  which  oocur  in  a 
battle.  But  although  neither  of  these 
aorta  of  imitation  be  employed  fbr  de- 
termining what  sort  of  passages  are  to 
be  introduced  in  a  composition,  I  still 
think  the  music  may  be  excellent,  and 
opable  of  exciting  a  great  deal  of  emo- 
tion, without  any  mtervention  of  ideas. 
If,  during  the  performance  of  the  mu- 
sic, the  imagination  supplies  ideas  of 
its  own  accord,  the  music  will  not  be 
qpoilt  by  them,  and  the  hearer's  plea-i 
sure  may  be  increased. 

Again,  your  Newcastle  correspon- 
dent adopts  the  supposition  that  the 
difibrence  between  the  style  of  old  na- 
tional songs,  and  those  of  modem 
composers,  consists  in  the  greater  re- 
finements of  sentiment  attempted  to 
be  expressed  by  the  modems.  I  do 
not  uiow  very  well  what  is  meant 
here  by  greater  refinements  of  senti- 
ment. I  suspect  the  early  musicians 
of  Scotland  or  Ireland  had  very  little 
notion  of  adapting  the  music  to  the 
words,  or  of  conveying  any  definite' 
affection  of  the  mind.  They  wera 
contented  if  the  air  was  musicdly 
beautifhl,  and  if  ito  general  expression 
was  suited  to  the  ballad  or  song  to 
which  it  was  sung.  The  art  of  fitting 
Ihe  music  throughout  to  eadi  particu- 
lar idea  expressed  in  the  poetry^  was 
not  cultivated  till  modem  times.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  the  old  airs  we  find  a 
continuous  flow  of  melody,  moving 
according  to  the  simplest  principles  of 
rhythm,  and  evidently  not  much  di- 
rected with  a  view  to  its  adaptation 
to  language.  Scientific  composers  re- 
ffulate  the  motion  of  the  air,  not  mere- 
ly according  to  rhythm,  but  also  a 
^3od  deal  according  to  the  accentuation 
of  the  language  for  which  they  are 
composing — and,  in  making  recitatives, 
they  follow  no  other  guide  but  the  lat- 
ter. 

Many  persons,  in  upholding  the  me- 
rit of  ola  Scottish  or  Irish  airs,  as  op- 
posed to  those  of  modem  composers, 
proceed  upon  the  supposition  that  the 
distinctive  quality  of  me  latter  is  mere 
intricacy  and  difficulty  of  execution. 
It  is  tme  that  some  composers  (in  or- 
der to  give  singers  an  opportunity  of 
shewing  uncommon  flexibility  and 
compass)  have  written  songs,  in  which 
the  natural  accents  of  the  voice  are  en- 
tirely forgotteui  and  which  deviate  in- 
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yooDg;  you  htTOi'tbeen  aocustomed 
to  these  matten.  I  mj,  Mr  Jonei, 
when  Stephen,  here,  has  dnnk  ai  many 
g^bunes  ctt  good  old  port  as  you  and  I— 
di!  well  give  him  leave  to  talk  of 
theae  things."  A  langh  generally  oon« 
dnded  these  speeches,  and  I  fimnd 
myself  quite  at  a  loss  iat  reply. 

My  finend  Tomkins  was  an  honest 
man  and  a  good  subject  He  owed  no 
man  a  penny,  and  had  always  paid 
twenty  shillings  in  th^  pound.  He 
loved  the  king  and  constitution  as  by 
law  establiahed,  and  drank  to  the  Pro- 
testant asoendan^.  If  any  body  put 
in  a  word  about  difibrent  government^ 
he  would  bid  us  recollect  the  French 
Revolution,  and  be  quiet  He  said 
this  with  an  air  so  imposing,  that  there 
was  no  reftige  but  in  conviction  or  si* 
lence.  I  once  uttered  the  name  of 
Mirabea»^"  Minbeau! !"  hereplied. 
He  threw  off  his  glass,  and  his  under- 
lip  intruded  itselfupon  you  like  a  re* 
proach.  "  Peace  be  to  ms  ashes !  He 
was  indeed  an  extraordinary  man.  His 
mother  used  to  point  towards  him,  and 
bid  the  young  people  observe  what  it 
was  possible  to  arrive  at  He  was  the 
best  tradesman  in  the  ward  of  Chean, 
and  had  a  voice  *'in  potency  aa  double 
as  the  DukeV    The  churchwarden 
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was  a  ember  to  him ;  and  in  parish 
aooounte  he  waa  without  a  rivaL  No- 
thing but  fortune  was  wanting  tomake 
him  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exichequer. 
I  onoe  heard  him  on  his  I^ga  mr  at 
least  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  on  the  sob- 
ject  of  the  volunteers.  It  waa  an  ad- 
mirable effiirt.  He  had  a  sneer  fiir 
every  one  that  was  hostile,  and  joke 
fiv  il  who  were  doubtfol.  The  sense 
of  the  vestry  was  decidedh  in  his  &• 
How  could  it  have  been  other- 
I P  In  my  life  I  never  heard  any 
equal  to  his  reproof.  Someper- 
~  said,  that  he  waa  deuoua  of 
preserving  his  military  ekvatiim  (he 
nad  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  ouponl 
in  the  regiment  merely  1^  dint  i»  aer« 
vice).  I  do  not  wish  to  repeat  his  an- 
swer,  as  several  of  his  opponent's  &« 
mily  mav  feel  the  thing  s^rerely.  On 
the  deatn  of  the  gentleman  (at  a  diy 
feast^  who  earned  the  eolmuB,  Mx 
Tomkins  became  ensign ;  and  I  will 
be  bold  to  say,  that  his  M^eaty  new 
had  a  more  fidthfld  officer,  nor  one 
who  did  more  hmour  to  the  aervioeu 
But  he  is  gone,  aa  AWander  and  C»- 
ssr  have  gone  betoe  him ;  andhiskisB 
is  still  £elt  in  the  ward  of  Cfaeapu-* 
Peace  be  to  his  ashes  r 
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Okce— >«n  the  dder  time— men  did  adore 
Thio'  thif  fiooe  month,  widi  lamentatioiis 

toad, 
A  God  of  many  namet     Some  feufully 


Their  abject  heKli  iqion  the  Egypt  ihora, 
PiaJBM  the  bnite  Oaiiii.    Some  who  wote 
A  loveher  fidtfa,  ftonout  the  Olympiaii  oowd 
CaEed  on  old  Satom.— Some  nom  thetainv 

dood 
Shaped  the  ddogfaig  Nosh.    Thoee  limes 

ate  o'er. 
And  Bov,  beneath  the  Uoe  Seplemper  sky. 
The  eager  hunter  stays  his  winged  prey. 
And  takes  his  month  of  mmderous  revdry : 
Even  the  white  dove  that  tnvdled  far  away. 
And  bnniriit  the  Aik  sad  tidincs  in  tAu  day 
Hath  lost  her  holy  beaii^,  and  must  dieu 

C 
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Music !  the  voioe  of  aagds — given 

Tie  said,  to  us,  poor  rogues  bctow. 

To  wean  us  fiom  this  world  of  woe. 

And  give  us  some  foretaste  of  heaTen. 

If  music  then  be  heavcniy. 

Ah!  iriial  is  she  who  breiuhes  the  song. 

Or  she  whose  finger  roams  along 

Robbing  the  haip  of  haimony  ?  W. 


She  died,  «ft«  <N0i— yet  sifll  to  me 
She  comes  in  sad  and  sober  dreaming. 
And  firom  her  hair  a  pale  li^t  stieamii^ 
Shews  her  as  she  was  wont  to  be. 


She  stands  in  beauty  by  me  stiQ  : 
Alas!  that  death  two  hearts  shoals 
(The  fiither  and  the  diild),  who  ever. 
Loved,  and  were  so  insepaiaUe. 


StiU  are  her  brow  and  bosom  while  ; 
Her  raven  hair  the  one  adorning. 
And  her  eyes  sweet  as  the  break  of  moraing. 
Shine  through  like  stars  from  the  darkest 
night 

If  the  quick  lustre  of  her  eye 
(Can  such  then  sparkle  from  the  grave  ?) 
Be  false,  may  I  UTe  still  the  dave 
Of  this  so  rliaffwmg  phautosy. 

It  matters  not  to  me  fiom  what 
Or  whom  she  gains  her  beauty  now; 
1  see  my  chiU*s  own,  Mktku  bmw, 
Anddio— if  Ibdieveitnot  C 
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NOTICES  or  EBPBXNTS  OP  CUEIOOS  OLD  BOOES. 
No  IV. 
Tii  merry  whin  Qotsips  meet," — At  ike  Chitwkk''fires$, 


Wb  have  of  late  u^ected  this  i 
in  a  culpable  manner^  but  must  en« 
deavour  not  to  allow  our  good  fiiendsi 
Mr  Triphook  and  Mr  Singer,  to  get 
too  much  a-heBd  of  us.  They  haye 
fivr  these  several  months  past  been 
as  inddhtigable  as  ever.  Several  new 
works  in  numbers  have  been  set  a-go- 
iogal  the  Chiswick-press.  We  have 
seen  so  many  as  five  numbers  of  Se^ 
ieet  Earkf  SngUsh  PoeU — each  num- 
ber being  a  most  beautiful  little  book  in 
point  of  typagraphVf  and  most  of  them 
rich  in  matter  of  a  most  interesting 
dsss— of  which  more  very  soon.  Ano- 
ther series  of  Ancient  Humorous  Poe* 
try  has  just  been  commenced,  which 
we  think  promises  still  better.  The 
charming  oialogue,  entitled,  Tis  merry 
when  Gossips  meet,  occupies  the  first 
numbei^-ft  very  choice  specimen  of 
old  English  mirth  and  satire,  which 
had  become  extremely  scarce,  and  was 
In  &ct  known  almost  to  none  but  the 
TOofessed  black-letter  m^i  of  the  land. 
We  know  of  few  people  whose  labours 
effect  more  real  service  to  the  literature 
of  our  see,  than  those  of  Mr  Triphook ; 
and  nothing  can  be  more  modest  than 
the  style  in  which  his  labours  com- 
monly make  their  appearance.  Let 
him  proceed  with  the  Ancient  Hu- 
morous Poetry  by  all  means,  and  he 
cannot  fail  to  produce  a  highly  de- 
lightful volume— not  a  "  humble"  as 
he  himself  terms  it,  but  a  most  valua- 
ble and  appropriate  ''  supplement  to 
the  elegant  publications  of  Mr  Ritson 
and  3Ir  Utteraon." 

The  dialogue  of  the  Three  kind 
Gossips  has  been  frequently  attributed 
to  Samuel  Rowlands,  but  it  is  not  well 
known  on  what  authority.  It  is  at 
sll  events  much  in  his  style,  and  was 
iviginally  puUished  by  John  Deane, 
"  at  his  shop  wider  Tempie^barre" 
the  usual  shrine  fi^om  which  the  in- 
spirations of  old  Samuel's  muse  fi>und 
their  issue  into  the  world.  It  is  a 
very  quaint  and  lively  pictoze  of  the 
manners  of  dty  ladies,  of  the  middle  or- 
der, at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Bess,  and  reaUy  possesses  not  a  little 
of  the  true  dramatic  spirit  which  at 
that  time  flouriBhed  in  England  as  it 


has  never  since  done.  Throoghout 
there  are  touches  which  remind  u^ 
ever  and  anon,  of  the  best  parts  of  our 
old  comedy ;  but  so  great  is  the  bitter- 
ness of  some  of  the  sarcasms  against 
the  ladies,  that  had  the  author  brought 
such  a  piece  actually  upon  the  stase, 
we  think  it  is  odds  sgainst  him  he 
might  have  shared  in  tl^  ill  treatment 
wmch  Aristophanes  tells  us  Euripides 
met  with  fi>r  a  similar  cause  from  the 
fine  matrons  of  Athens.  It  is  deli- 
cate ground  on  which  the  author  has 
trodden ;  and  we  do  not  know  that  we 
could  have  ventured  to  break  on  it 
ourselves,  without  having  the  apologj 
and  protection  of  his  guidance.  It  is 
true  the  scene  is  laid  so  fiur  back  as 
A.  D.  1609,  at  the  least ;  but  we  sus- 
pect there  are  not  a  few  of  the  points 
nandled,  to  which  some  parallels  might 
be  found  among  the  fair  of  the  glorious 
1819  itself. 

The  Three  Gossips  are  a  Widow,  a 
Wife,  and  a  Maia,  well  acquainted 
with  each  other,  and,  we  believe,  cou- 
sins, who  meet  accidentally  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  tavern,  and,  chief- 
ly by  persuasion  of  the  Widow,  go  in 
to  etgoy  themselves  far  an  hour  or 
two,  in  the  manner  of  the  Lords  of 
the  Creation,  oyer  a  flask  of  claret. 
The  cheer  and  the  conversation  turns 
out  so  much  to  the  mind  of  all  con- 
cerned, that  they  sgree  to  have  some 
sausages  and  a  little  mulled  sack  into 
the  bargain— and  so  they  make  a  m'ght 
of  it,  not  separating  ,till  Bow-bell 
rings  nine  o'clock,  which  hour  appears 
to  them  a  more  culmbly  late  one,  than 
some  modem  fine  ladies  would  think 
nine  in  the  morning  at  a  ball  on  board 
a  guflffd-ship.  The  malidous  poet  re- 
presents these  females  as  laying  aside, 
when  by  themselves  in  this  upper 
nxxn,  a  good  deal  of  thai  delicacy  of 
demeanour  and  speech  idiidi  charae- 
terizes  those  of  their  sex  when  in  the 
company  of  people  of  the  other  gen- 
der. They  eat  and  drink,  in  the  first 
place,  in  a  style  of  heartiness  which 
is  quite  unexampled  in  the  usual  co- 
ram publico  diet  of  ladies.  Thev  help 
themselves  to  sausages  plaldiil  after 
platefiil— more  parttcnlarly  the  IWl- 
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dow— discuBsing  all  they  can  lay  their 
hands  upon  in  a  way  that  might  put 
the  most  rayenoua  gormandizers  of  the 
Dilettanti  Society  of  Edinburgh  to 
the  blush.  The  botde,  also,  is  push- 
ed round  in  a  way  that  would  do  Bill 
Young's  heart  good  to  see  riyalled  be- 
low the  blue  and  yellow  ceiling  of  his 
Hall:  Even  the  young  lady  neyer 
leayes  a  drop  of  heel-taps^  but  fills  as 
fair,  andgiyesher  toast  in  her  turn 
as  boldly  as  either  of  her  m«re  expe- 
rienced companions.  We  belieye  al- 
most every  young  lady  will  acknow- 
ledge the  justice  of  the  remark  of  the 
Maid,  in  this  little  specimen  of  their 
carousing  dialogue. 

•*  Wtfi.  My  tome  is  next,  and  to  itpass- 
eth  round  z 
Looke,  Gentlewomen,  is  it  full  de*e  thinke  ? 
i  soome  to  be  intreated  take  my  drinke. 

fFidotp,  Why  laugh  you,  Cossen  ?  sweet 
lets  know. 

Mayde.  An  odde  conceite  I  thinke  on* 
makes  me  smile. 
When  I  am  forth  in  company,  or  so. 
How  by  the  diam  1  take  in  wine  that  while» 

Kissing  the  cup,  vpon  the  wine  I  frowne. 

And  so  with  smeUmg  it,  I  set  it  downe. 

Some  simple  fooles  (all  manners  for  his  wit) 
Comes  on  me  with  Uie  French  salute  most 

quaintly. 
And  saycs.  Sweet,  mend  your  draft,  you 

drink  no  whit ; 
Introtfa  you  shew  younelfe  too  mayden- 
damty : 

Drinke  better.  Lady,  at  my  kind  request. 

I  say,  sweet  Sbr,  I  can  no  wine  digest.'* 

Shortly  after^  a  great  deal  of  mirth 
is  excited  by  the  Wife,  who  gives  an 
account  of  a  very  squeamish  and  deli- 
cate lady,  a  neighbour  of  her's,  who 
never  drinks  a  single  drop,  except  at 
dinner  or  supper,  and  even  then  is 
contented  with  a  very  small  allowance. 
The  Widow  holds  this  person  in  great 
contempt.  She  says, 
**  Mairy  and  gip,  some  body  take  her  vp : 
Some  Doctor's  wench  a*  my  word  for  her  sksU, 
That  takes  in  diet  by  the  dram  and  friU." 

The  Widow,  indeed,  is  decidedly  the 
most  knowing  member  of  the  oom- 

Siuy.  She  approves  of  her  own  con- 
tion,  and  says  she  wont  marry  »- 
gain,  although  she  admits  having  a 
*'  red-haired  man"  for  her  suitor  at 
Uiis  very  time.  She  has  a  prigudioe, 
however,  against  gentlemen  of  that 
complexion,  and  admits  that  she  might 
be  less  frigidly  disposed  towards  a 
more  swarthy-&ced  lover.  She  ad- 
mires, above  all  things,  a  fine  rich  black 
beard,  curled  down  the  breast  in  the 


luxurious  fiushion  of  those  times,  and 
has  as  much  scorn  of  a  *'  ragged 
chin,"  as  ever  Queen  Henrietta  had  of 
a  round  head.  The  Widow  sm,  inier 
alia,  on  this  topic— for  it  is  diBCOMfd 
at  great  lengthy  and  apparently  with 
the  most  lively  interest  by  the  whole 
of  the  interlocutors. 

"  He  neuer  trust  a  red-hair*d  man  againe* 
If  I  should  liae  a  hundred  yeares,  th^*s  flat. 
I  speake  it  by  experience  and  good  trial 
Of  all  haire  culloors  giue  that  hair  deniaL 

A  nuU>rowne  colour,  or  an  aburne  either* 
May  both  do  well,  and  ate  to  be  allow'd : 
A  woaren-colour  hath  no  sreat  fault  neither  ; 
But  for  a  ragged  chin  I  firme  have  vow'd. 
It  shall  by  me  perpetuall  be  abhoi^d. 
And  with  my  heeles  /  scome  it  by  Ae 
Lord. 

A  man  whose  beard  seems  scared  with  spirits 

t^haue  bin. 
That  wants  the  worthiest  grace,    length, 

bredth,  and  thickness, 
Andhath  nodifferencc  twixt  his  nose  and  diis. 
But  an  his  haires  hauegot  the  falling- stcknea ; 
Whose  fore-frunt  lookes  like  lack-an- Apes 

behind: 
Shee  that  can  loue  himt  beares  a  aoaray 

minde. 

Wife.  I  pray  you,  what  say  yon  to  my 

husband  then  ? 
Widow.  The  rarest,  complexion  that  jtra 
candeuise. 
The  golden  sentence  proues  Uack-bearded- 

men, 
Are  precious  pearles  in  beautious  womens 
eyes: 
Their  loyal  hcartsnoneiustlycancontioale, 
Iloueablackeaian,Couzen,witfamysoaIe. 

Wife.  Let  Besse  note  this ;  for  when  I 
was  a  Maide, 
And  to  the  love  of  men  b^gan  to  bow ; 
/  gaue  great  eare  to  that  which  women  and. 
When  mey  were  merry  met,  as  we  are  now; 
Yea  and  my  mother  did  perswade  me  too. 
Wench  (would  she  say)  note  what  your 
elders  doo. 

That  lesson,  without  hookcf  was  atzaigkt 

mine  owne. 
She  need  not  to  repeat  it  oner  twice  ; 
I  quickly  smelt  whist  t'was  to  line  alone, 
What  to  be  kind  in  loue,  what  to  be  nicew^ 
Th^^idow  and  the  Wife  then  turn 
t0  the  Maiden,  and  advise  her,  by  all 
ineans,  to  alter  her  state.  She  is  fif- 
teen years  old,  and  that  age,  they  say, 
is  just  the  most  proper  for  being  mar- 
ri»l — although  here,  under  fiivour,  we 
must  entirely  difier  from  them.  Most 
of  the  young  ladies  we  know  about 
that  age  are  mere  children,  and  would 
be  quite  useless  at  the  head  of  a  house. 
But  Miss  Besse  seems  to  think  very 
seriously  of  profiting  by  the  advice 
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mea  hete.  She  tays  plainly  enough 
uutt  it  18  not  ftom  her  own  indinatbn 
she  has  so  kmg  oontinned  nnwedded. 
Her  case  k  thus  told^  and  we  believe 
it  may  not  be  an  uncommon  one. 
•  **  Faith,  *ti8  my  moUwr't  counsel  tet  I 


She  alwajrct  nyes,  when  yoang  m 

awoing, 
Stef ,  dau^ter,  stay,  you  must  not  yet 

The  Widow  diaapproyes  very  much 
of  this  conduct  of  Besse's  mother^  and 
advises  the  young  lady  to  dope  with 
flome  young  fellow  or  other  as  soon  aa 
ahe  liaa  an  opportunity.  The  Wife 
also  gives  sluuneful  countenance  to 
this  ^od  counsel^  by  quoting  the  fol- 
lowinff  high  authority. 
**  A  Binoller  told  me  when  I  was  a  Mayd, 
Of  nuzriage  knot—they  haue  no  power  to 

break  it, 
Kow  by  this  saeke,  a  learned  man  did 
ipoikeit." 

Bess,  however,  although  she  pro- 
miaes  to  adopt  the  plan  proposed— is 
n  sensible  gurl,  and  will  do  nothing 
hurriedly.  She  is  resolved  to  wait 
till  a  handsome  lover  makes  his  ap- 
peaianoe— and  talks  with  great  scorn 
of  a  rich  fellow  with  a  horrible  squint 
and  a  pair  of  spindle-shanks,  who  has 
been  flirting  with  her  at  some  even- 
ing parties  m  Fish-hill,  fbr  it  is  there 
ahe  lives.  In  r^ard  to  this  one-eyed 
admirer,  the  Widow  (who  is,  of  course, 
inftcted  with  the  mania  of  match- 
maldng)  thinks  the  MaydehaiB  behav- 
ed fodishlyand  cruelly,  and  pleads 
the  cause  of  the  unfortunate  man  with 
mudi  doquence,  but  without  the 
amalleat  aucoess.  Miss  Elizabeth  sinrs, 
duewdly  enough,  that  she  herselr  is 
the  person  most  concerned,  and  that 
ahe  will  follow,  as  to  this  matter,  no- 
body's counsel  but  her  own.  Waxing 
warm  as  she  proceeds,  she  debates  the 
point  with  a  skill  that  argues  highly 
of  her  natural  talents,  and  announces 
the  determinate  nature  of  her  resolu- 
tion with  a  heroic  clearness  of  expres- 
aimi.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
W^e  (who  seems  to  have  married  for 
love  herself)  coincides  with  Bess  in 
Oj^ioo.  l^e  Mayde  says  of  the  man 
with  the  squint. 

Vol,  V. 
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*' I  wm  not  kme  JUm  whatsoe'er  beAdl, 
Ha  hapa  a  handsome  man,  or  none  at  aD.** 

The  Widow  objects  to  this  vow,  aa 
hasty  and  ill-timed. 

fVid.  Go  too,  go  to,  hii  riches  doth  ex- 

eelL 
Mayde.  A  figge  fn  wealth,  'tii  person  / 


IFU.  You  are  a  foole,  he  will  mamtaine 

yoaweD. 
Moifde.  I  teU  yon,  I  a  proper  man  le- 


De'e  thinke  that  I  with  such  a  dwarife  will 

store  me. 
That  shall  disgiace  me  when  he  goes  befine 

me. 

He  haoe  a  comely  man  from  head  to  ibot. 
In  whose  seat  lunbes  no  blemish  can  be 

spied: 
Whose  leggt  shall  grace  lus  stoddng  or  his 

boot. 
And  weaie  his  rapier  manly  by  bis  side : 
With  sudb  a  one  my  humour  doth  agree. 
He  shall  be  welcome  to  my  bed  and  mee. 

Wife,  Hesse,  and  th*art  wise,  hoU  that 
opinion  stiU, 
For  were  /  to  begin  the  world  to-morrow. 
In  soch  a  chdoe, /would my  mmde  ftilflll : 
And  so  /  diinke  to  thee :  oome  on,  hang 


Wench,  let  it  be  thy  rule  at  any  hand. 
To  make  thy  choyce  euen  as  thy  mind 
doth  stand* 

Many  do  match  (as  true  as  this  is  wine) 
With  some  Dunce,  Clown,  or  Gnl,  they 

care  not  who. 
For  no  cause  but  to  be  maintained  fine. 
And  haue  their  wils  in  what  they  please  to 
do: 
When   thdr   hearts  love*8  as  much  hi 

other  things. 
As  there  is  vertue  hi  mine  apron-stiings. 

There  occur  in  the  dialogue  a  great 
many  pieces  of  highly  important  in- 
fbrmatton,  concerning  the  private  mo- 
tives and  cunning  tricks  adopted  by 
wives,  widows,  and  maids,  for  the 
fhrtherance  of  their  great  plans,  viz. 
the  entrapping  and  soveming  of  men. 
But  these  we  leave  mr  the  present  un- 
touched, strongly  recommending  a  pe- 
rufttl  of  the  whole  to  those  of  our  own 
aexwhowiah  towalk  in  the  world  with- 
out b)ind-fi)lds.  We  long  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  future  nnmben  of  too 
Aneieni  Htanormu  Poebry. 
4  C 


IMP  Mman  i>wiljr> '  t^W 

HUH  AN  BEAUTY. 

[A$  Dr  MottEZi^s  tDHKlMf ,  A  MttSer0f  although  it  htf  appeared  tefnal  times  la  « 
French  garb,  has  never  been  tiandafced  ittto  Ei^liA»  we  are  happj  in  preaeotfBg  ow 


readeff  with  the  foUowiog  version  of  a  part  of  one  of  Hi  olM»ien,  aecated  by  Mr 
Drake  Morru,  a  nephew  of  th«  a«thor»  whO'  it  «  ptfMnt  eMyiag  ine#rine  m  ih& 
UBiveniigrof  Wmbiiijih,  We  faofw  this  young  gentleman  may  be  indnasd  t»  xend^ 
er  the  whole  work  in  the  ttm%  manner.] 

"  Toi  qui  I'anti^te  0t  edcace  d&  ondes,         •    . 
Qui  deioendHs  dm  ciel  et  pepsea  sur  les  mondes  ; 
Toi  qu'aprrs  la  Bont^  Yhovame  Qherit  le  mieux  ; 
Toi  qui  Qacquis  un  joor  du  sbuxire  des  dieux, 
Benut^jetewlue! 


Bamn»  do  voliqile,  de  dilioe%  d'attxtdts, 

Snr  ftroia  i^^nea  divers  ta  repands  tea  bienfkits ; 

Tantotloin  de  nos  ytnx,  dans  les.flancs  de  I4  teire. 

En  Tubifl  enflamm^  ta  tran^onnes  la  pierre ; 

Tu  donnes  en  secret  leurs  oouleurs  anx  roetaux. 

An  diamant  sea  feux,  et  leur  lustre  aux  criataux  ; 

All  aeia  d'Antiparos  tu  fikres  goutte  a  goiitte. 

Tons  ces  gla9on8  d'albatre^.  omement  de  sa  Toute^ 

Edifice  brillant^  qui  dans  ce  noir  s^jour 

Attend  que  son  eclat  briUe  a  I'eelat  du  jour ; 

Tantot  nous  etalant  ta  pompe  ebiouisssBte, 

Pour  qolorer  Tarbusiej  et  la  fleur,  et  la  plaate^ 

D'or^  de  purpre,  d'amur,  tu  trempes  tea  pinceaux  ; 

Cast  tei  qui  ekaBiaas  oes  jeunes  arbrisseanx^ 

Ces  ^4g!ttan  tilleuk,  et  ces  platanes  sombres 

Quliabitent  la  finsicheiir^  le  silence  et  les  ombres^ 

Dns  le  monde  anin^  quelles  soot  fees  fiiveuis  I 

L'insMt  ikns  k  &nge  est  der  des  ses  conleuiB  ; 

Ta  main  du  Paon  superbe  etoila  le  plumage; 

Ifyxn  souffle  ta  crte  le  papillon.yola^ 

Til  main  au  Tigre  horrible^  au  Lion  indompte* 

Donna  leur  menacante  et  sombre  mineat^ 

Tu  departes  aux  neurs  la  souplesse»  Is  Graoe  ; 

Tu  te  plus  a  parer  Ic  ooursier  pkin  d'audaoe. 

Qui  relevant  sa  tete,  et  caden9ai^t  ses  pas^ 

Vcde,  chemhe  lea  pirea,  Tamour,  et  lea  combats. 

A  I'algle^  au  mouchoon  tu  donnas  la  Parure, 

Maia  tutnitas  en  Roi  le  Roi  de  la  Nature. 

LlMimme  senl  ent  de  toi  oe  front  miyjestueux, 

Ce  legsnl  tendre  et  fier,  noble^  voluptueux> 

Du  sourire  et  des  ^eurs  riuteressant  langwaae ; 

— —  Et  sa  oomna^ne^  enfin,  fut  Urn  pins  bd  ou  vaig^ 

Pdur  Ellk  tu  cnoiais  les  ttesors  les  plus  dooa^ 

Cetle  aimable  podeur  qui  les  embellit  tous^ 

Toot  oe  qui  porte  an  caBur,  I'attendrit  et  renfiamme, 

£1  lea  gSBoea  da  corps,  et  la  douceur  de  TAme."* 

AnsmisMiio  mya^  In  the  first  in-  j^priately  than  with  the  abore  exqoi-. 
stance  to  the  raading  public  of  Franocy  t  site  citation  from  one  of  the  most  ielegaBt 
how  can  I  begin  this  chapter  more  ap-    of  her  poets  P  I  prefisr  these  lights  deli- 


i*  It  may  be  mentioned,  that  Dr  Monis  was  taken  priaoner  in  Spain,  and  afterwards 
detamfd  for  two  ;|rears  at  Verdun  and  Bidie.  It  was  durins  this  captivity  that  the  seoood 
and  enlarged  cditbn  of  the  book  Dk  Multzse  was  pubHned.  D.  M. 


wm,  na  ftrfbg  ttiitt-tJwoMiy  df  lite 
^M^Bt'Of  dll  tii«  stfOBOiBflf  of  Biusine*-^ 
to-ill  tke  piNUfMrnl  deiinitiolu  which 
luire  ^een  giten  to  Cht  world  by  |iii- 
loiuyhtfti  and  wottld-be  philoiophen, 
itom  Arktfttle  to  Father  Andre  indu- 
^Avm.    MonUdgne  h»  said  with  great 

SpapoiC  tnith^  that  a  man  is  as  kosI- 
B  of  the  presence  of  iMuOy  when  he 
Jooln  upon  it,  at  he  is  of  fire  when  he 
iBeoMrciiedbyit.  It  is  in  vain^  there- 
Saae,  that  Voltofee  would  attempt  to 
4eny  the  existence  of  any  sneh  thing 
'W  human  beanty.  ^  Whatisbeanty?^ 
fm  that  prince  of  Jesten-^'^  If  yon 
ask  a  ftog,  he  will  reply,  that  beauty 
eontiats  iu  having  two  large  ronnd 
eyes  goggttng  in  a  little  head,  a  large 
hread  tmoat,  a  yellow  beUy,  and  a 
•brawn  back.— If  yon  ask  the  deril,  he 
will  hmgh  at  yon  for  yonr  stnpiditr, 
4aid  asBore  yon  that  beauty  consists  m 
a  psir  of  homs^  Ibor  talens,  and  a  long 
taiL  Consult  the  pUlosophen,  and 
•they  will  reply  by  some  driyelliDgs 
-about  archetypes,  esseuces,  the  beau 
sd^  aud  the  KAiMW !  t  r*  The  troth 
is,  that  we  all  know  what  beauty  is 
both  in  man  and  woman.  My  present 
bnaiaessis  to  inquire  where  that  beau- 
ty ia  moat  commonly  to  be  found. 

The  most  perfeet  individual  beauty 
is  always  very  different  from  ideal 
beauty,  and  the  only  dilBcnlty  is  to 
ted  out  that  which  is  in  the  least  de- 
gree different  iVom  it.  In  almost 
ovary  situation  nature  keeps  at  a  con*- 
alderable  dntance  ftom  perfection. 
tiere  she  leaves  the  fWse  half  finished—- 
there  she  only  makes  a  rude  outline  of 
theigure;  here  she  never  completes 
unock-^here  she  always  exaggerates 
it;  and  almost  evervwhere,  as  Win* 
Memann  has  well  observed,  she  ne« 
^ects  to  put  the  last  touch  to  the  for- 
mation or  the  extremities.  And  thus 
it  ia  that  in  all  languages  we  find  the 
Ofiithet  rare  appropriated  to  beauty, 
and  even  the  Italians  calling  it  peffe* 
grmay  as  if  to  show  that  it  is  a  thing 
they  have  seldom  seen.  Their  poets, 
as  you  know,  are  fVdl  of  such  expres-^ 
tkmubeUezxepellegrine;  Leggiadria 
Hngoiare  e  pellegrina,  &c.  &c.     And 

2et  there  is  no  question  that  beauty 
elongs  more  to  certain  countriea  than 
to  others — that  in  some  plaees  models 
of  beauty  (that  is  what  may  be  called 


MS 

siidi}  mfe  mnerow,  wliile,  io  other 
-«tg|^  the  type  of  humanity  ia^MI- 
ntantly  aiAabitod  in  a  atate  of  degrada- 
tion and  afaaaenent.  In  flict,  ihe  dil^ 
•^ennces  of  air  apd  soil  have  great  in- 
fluenoe  upon  betoty  ;  and  if  man,  in 
virtue  of  the  fbroe  and  flexibiUty  of 
his  ovgaaiiatfon,  be  not  oonfiaed  to 
any  particular  poiata  of  the  gk>bo-^f 
ids  race,  on  the  contrary,  be  diiBised 
over  all  lands,  and  in  every  dimate-*- 
4f  he  partake  the  ftoaen  habitationa  of 
the  rem^deer,  atid  dispute  with  liona 
and  alligatoni  the  burning  tracts  of 
the  equator-4t  by  no  means  ibibws 
tiiat  all  the  partt  of  tiiat  vast  domain 
in  which  his  vitalitv  can  auppoit  itMlf, 
are  oquaHy  fanraratyle  to  hknappinesa 
•--or  to  his  beauty.  A  cfimate  aeparalBd 

rUy  ftom  the  cold  of  tite  pole  and 
heat  of  the  equator>  fiirms  te 
first  and  most  essential  condition  to 
the  production  of  that  devdopemeoty 
physical  and  mord,  of  wiiich  the  spa- 
des is  capahle--and  in  whidi  ita  p«iw 
fection  reddes. 

Often,  also,  in  the  same  lone,  and 
under  tfaessme  degree  of  latitude,  the 


position  of  the  place,  ita  elevation^  ita 
environs,  its  soil— «in  diort,  dl  Uiose  ao- 
ddents  of  locdity  whieh  oonstituta  the 
dimate  of  a  partknilar  spot,  si«  ibund  to 
produoe  great  diiferences  in  the  emfi-' 
guration  of  its  human  inhafaitanl 
Thus  in  the  same  diaurict  one  cq»- 
stantly  finds  that  those  men  who  dwett 
on  the  shmes  of  the  hill  are  agile^  weH 
made,  and  their  women  bandaoma; 
while  on  the  dull  and  fiat  soil  where 
die  earth  is  heavy,  the  aff  thicks  and 
the  water  impure,  the  peatanta  aM 
dumsily  sliaptd,  and  their  wives  and 
daughters  dmost  all-^the  rovevM  ef 
beautifhl.* 

A  similar  eilbot  is  predoaed  to  *  stifi 
more  remarkable  degree  by  the  habit* 
ttd  recurrence  of  eertdn  inaahiiaioua 
winds,  the  destmceive  brea^  of  which 
changes  the  aspect  of  plants^  of  ani* 
mals,  and  of  men,  and  gives  to  the  ia* 
habitants  of  these  uftibrtntMlo  spots  a 
colour  of  unhedthv  yettow  or  livid* 
nesB— looks  dark  ana  downcast  ibrma 
destitute  of  regukrity,  to  say  nothing 
of  nobility.  But  as  it  is  imposdblo  10 
go  into  these  more  minute  varieties^ 
we  must  content  ourselves  with  adopt- 
ing  very  nearly  the  limits  assigned  by 


Querep    Is  it  from  this  thatoneof  the  mcsniogiof  the  English  woldpMi  is  deiived  P 
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•  Bttflliii'  diftt  iBy  ihft  wp§ot  between  tiie 
40th  and  the  esili  degrees  of  north  ktl- 
tade.  It  is  here  thkt  nttoie  appeen 
most  beeutifiil  and  moat  m^eatic  in 
eveij  thing  that  r^parda  the  confixr- 
mation  of  man ;  it  is  in  this  dimate 
that  one  must  seek  fbr  that  model  to 
which  all  the  minor  ahadea  and  de- 
greea  of  beanty  shotdd  be  referred. 

The  countries  comprised  in  this 
apace  are  Persia,  the  countries  bordeiw 
ing  upon  Caucasus,  and  more  espe- 
ciulv  Chx»aaia  and  Georgia,  Turkey 
in  Europe,  Italy,  the  North  of  Spain, 
France,  Britain,  Geimany,  Poland, 
Dennuudc,  Sweden,  and  a  part  of  Nor- 
way and  Russia. 

Yet  the  human  Axrm  has  not  the 
same  digree  of  perfection  in  the  whi4e 
of  these  immense  districts ;  there  are 
some  pririleged  re^ons  to  which  the 
name  and  possession  of  beauty  are 
more  peculiarly  appropriate:  Such, 
above  all,  are  Chr(»Bsia,  Georgia,  Min- 
grdia,  and  all  the  districts  about  Can- 
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The  beauty  of  the  Georgian  women 
is  e?ery  where  aeknowleo^ed.  The 
fbmalea  in  that  country,  unite  with 
the  most  regular  features,  and  the 
purest  blood,  the  most  complete  de- 
Tebpementof  general  form;  and  nature 
appears  to  hare  lavished  on  them,  with 
proAision^  all  those  graces  and  diarms 
which  she  bestows  only,  in  separation 
and  in  scantiness,  in  other  parta  of  the 
world*  According  to  Chardin  and  all 
travellera,  they  are  tall,  beautifhlly 
ahaped,  and  extremely  ddioate  in  the 
waist.  The  women  of  Cirosssia  are 
no  less  beautifiil ;  their  fbreheads  are 
large;  a  line  of  the  most  exquisite 
black  marks  the  eyebrow;  the  eyes 
are  large,  aoft,  and  yet  Ml  of  me ; 
the  nose  shsrply,  and  definitely  fcNin- 
ed;  the  mouth  small,  and  fhll  of 
smiles;  the  lips  Termilion;  and  the 
chin  such  as  to  give  a  perfect  oral  to 
the  lower  termination  of  the  counte- 
nance* 

The  most  beantiftd  complexion  lends 
additional  power  to  all  these  fine 
forms.  It  IS  commonly  so  pure  and 
natural,  that  no  temptation  exists  for 
the  use  of  the  vile  and  destructive 
cosmetics  almost  universally  employ* 
ed  in  other  parts  of  the  world ;  and 


slaves  to  the  mscket  of  Cdb  In  tho 
Crimea,  ace  said  to  invite  all  maiwr 
acrutinising   into  the   want  of  any 
artftd  coloming  on  those  lovdy  chseia. 
There  is  no  doubt,  that  the  praelioe 
of  inoculating  for  tlie  smsll  pox,  whidi 
haa  subsisted  for  a  very  hmg  time  in 
Ciroassia  and  Georgia,  has  contributed 
powerAilly  to  maintain  thia  chamfttrr 
for  great  beauty.    In  MingreliaAe 
beauty  of  the  women  ia  acareely  Icaa 
remarkable.—"  Oh,"exelaimaOhaidia, 
forgetting  the  usual   dryness  of  bia 
atyle,  "  Ob !  what  marvdloua  besnty 
is  in  the  vnnnen  of  Mingrdia !  how 
their  air  is  m^estic  I  how  their  ftoes 
and  forms  are  admirable  f  Such  ia  their 
look,  that  it  seems  to  caress  all  irbo 
regud  them."    Old  Bclon,  who  tra- 
velled at  the  beginning  of  the  aiarteenth 
century,  is  scarcely  Jess  enthaaiaalK. 
There  is  not  a  labourer  or  peasant  in 
all  Asia,  says  he,  (he  meana  die  pait 
of  Asia  about  Caueaaua)  *'  who  has 
not  a  wif^  with  a  eonidexiott  finr 
aa  roae-buds;  and  a  skm  as  wbkbs 
as  the  lily,  so  poliahed  and  smooth, 
that  when  one  touches  it  it  is  like 
velvet"*    In  Persia,  one  aeea  many 
women  of  the  most  exquisite  beanty, 
and  the  Persisn  blood  hsa  been  mndi 
purified  and  improved  by  the  mixture 
of  the  Georgian.    Peqtttual  allianoea 
with  the  aame  beantnul   race   have 
almost  entirely  effiioed  the  marka  of 
thdr  Tartar  origin  among  the  Turiea. 
When  considered  in  idation  to  die 
beauty  of  its  inhabitants,  Europe  pre- 
sents to  us  two  great  diviakma:  the 
south-east  part,    and    the  northern 
and  western  part.    In  these  two  divi- 
sk>ns,  of  which  the  extent  ia  very  wi- 
equal,  the  finrm  of  man  appears  with 
most  important  diflbrencea.     In  die 
north,  and  towarda  the  west,  he  as- 
sumes great    bulk,   and  appraadies 
<rften  to  the  athletic;  but  his  fbrm  hss 
less  of  the  noUe  in  it,  and  the  ahape 
of  his  features  is  more  remote  fkma 
the  ideal :  the  fbrms,  even  of  the  wo- 
men, are  two  large  and  fhli  of  rdlef ; 
they  want  the  finish,  the  el^guioe  <£ 
the  dasstcal  antique:  almost  always 
the  extremities  are  defective;  and  a 
fine  foot,  a  perfeet  leg,  a  fiuiltleM  hand 
and  wrist,  these  are  beauties  which. 
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abarMallfheresI^  it  is  extnanely  nve 
to  in«et  with  in  the  nortfaom  and 
irasfeiini  pnrts  of  Europe. 

FamNued  br  a  move  gentle  atmoi* 
pl^ne,  liie  region  of  the  soath-eietiB 
more  fertile  in  beauty,  and  the  nearer 
nature  comes  to  the  sky  of  Greece  and 
ludy,  which  is  comprehended  in  this 
^vision,  the  more  beautifal>  nugesdcj 
and  aetiEve,  i»  her  human  workmanship 
fimndtobe. 

In  regard  both  to  physical  and  mo- 
ral beauty 9  the  modem  Greeks  must  be 
admitted  to  have  greatly  degenerated. 
Their  ahiTery,  the  pollution  of  their 
bloody  by  mixture  with  that  of  then: 
Babtfian  oonquerora  and  neighbours, 
their  education ; — in  short,  the  whole 
cireumstancea  of  that  life  to  which 
Ihey  have  been  reduced,  have  changed 
tiiemarksof  the  rao^  and  deteriorated 
the  original  beau^  it  possessed.  £ut 
nevsrtfadess,  in  spite  of  all  these  un- 
fimmiable  dreumstsnces,  the  Greek 
laeeisstillaftieone;  and  the  women 
of  that  nation  hold  a  distinguished 
rank  in  the  seraglios,  where  tnev  are 
tory  often  pteferred  even  4o  the  beau- 
ties of  Circaasia  and  Georgia. 

Of  oid  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
QitA  race  were  in  Ionia,  and  the 
orator  Dion  Chrysostome  mdces  use  of 
the  expression  of  an  lomanjigure,  as 
synominons  with  that  of  a  beautiful 
Jkwe.  The  same  countij  is  still  oe- 
IrtKated  to  the  beaul^  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, witness  all  travdlers,  from  fielon 
to  Lord  Byron.  In  many  of  the  dis- 
triets  of  AsiaMinor,  above  all,  in  Nato- 
lia,  vaA  in  the  islands,  the  women  are 
of  singulsr  beauty.  Those  of  the 
island  of  Chios  are  remarked  bv  every 
one  on  account  of  their  ^;raceriil  mo- 
tiona,  their  line  complexion,  and  the 
iteficate  perfection  of  their  forms.  The 
traveller,  in  admiring  their  charms, 
^flannot  but  be  conducted  by  delightful 
leorfleetions  baek  to  thoae  remote 
mchs,  when  the  individual  beauties 
or  tiiat  islsnd  fVimished  with  their 
moat&vouiite  models  the  psinters  snd 
tfM  sculptors  of  Greece.  Evervwhere 
tfaron^ut  Greece,  dbanged,  and  cruel- 
,  ly  changed,  as  it  has  been  by  the  ty- 
ranny of  die  Turks,  the  shape  of  man 
hsB  preserved  a  certain  measure  of  ito 
peruction.  Nothing  is  more  uncom- 
toffik  among  ite  inhabitante  than  those 
flat  ill  finrmed  noses,  which  are  so  fie- 
quently  met  with  in  the  north  and  in 
tne  west;  and  it  is  remarked  by  every 


artist  who  baa  travelled  in  these  coan« 
tries,  that  we  have  nothing  in  our 
porta  of  £urope  which  can  be  oom« 
pared  with  the  fimltleas  ovsl  of  the 
Greek  heads  even  of  Uie  present 
day. 

Throughout  southern  Italy,  which 
formed  the  Magna  Grtfcis  of  antiquity, 
the  form  of  man,  during  many  agea, 
presented  an  appearance  w  perfection, 
not  less  remarkable  than  m  Greece 
Proper,  and  this  beauty  still  exists  in 
manj  parts  of  that  country.  Biedeael, 
in  his  travels  trough  Sicuy  andMag* 
na  QredOf  mentions,  that  the  lovelint 
women  he  ever  had  aeen  were  at  Tra« 
pani,  and  thinks  that  their    beauty 
might  have  given  origin  to  thepecu* 
liar  worahip  of  mount  £rvx.  AlhancfS 
with  the  Moors,  and  other  cauaes  of 
degradation,  have  altered  not  a  little 
the  forms  of  the  inhabitants  of  Magma 
Greeia;   yet  an   exception  must  be 
made  in  ^yvax  of  thoae  of  Sicily,  where 
the  women,  although   less  perfectly 
formed,  sre  more  graoef\il  in  tneir  mo- 
tiona,  and  more  charming  altogether, 
than  even .  the  Roman  ladies  them- 
sdves.    These  observations  apply  par* 
ticularly  to  the  Sicilian  ladies  <tt  Pa- 
lermo, whose  beauty  is  the  favourite 
theme  of  all  that  have  ever  seen  them. 
*'  Their  stature,"  aays  a  modem  Ger« 
man  author,  "  is  moderate ;  the  young 
glrU  have  their  hair  blai^,  or  dark 
nut-brown ;  the  eyes  richly  black,  and 
beaming  with  flame;. their  walk  is 
easy;  weir  grace  p^ect;  they  re- 
mind one  of  the  noblest  models  of 
Grecian    sculpture."     Such  are  the 
words  of  Hager,  and  I  myself  can 
witness  that  his  encomiums  are  no- 
thing but  just.    ''  Their  dress,"  he 
continues,  ''  is  suitabb  to  their  cli- 
mate. The  head  is  never  covered;  they 
weave  onl^  a  ribbon  or  a  veil  of  game 
among  theur  long  tresses,  and  sometimes 
stick  a  rose  amox^g^eir  luxurious  folds. 
The  stifl*  whalebone  stays  of  the  Nor- 
thern &ir  are  unknown  in  Palermo. 
A  light  corset,  which  preserves  all  the 
native  grace  of  the  bosom  and  waist; 
a  necklace  of  amber  or  coral,  a  bkttk 
veil,  d  tEsfagnoUf  and  a  short  robe, 
form  the  wnole  of  their  dress.    These 
beautiful  Palermese  are  skilful  in  the 
highest  degree  in  the  srt  of  making 
the  best  of  their  flpiures.    Every  ac- 
cident of  drapery  is  converted  widi 
them  into  a  new  advantage.    Their 
walk,    their  dance,    their   attitudes 
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€vcrj  tluflg  dxmt  dieta  ha»  a  dum 
that  18  ineaidble.  Now  it  is  a  8oft 
and  delicioiia  languor,  now  a  spariduq^ 
ladiant  gayetjr;  now  come  jSashes  of 
■enaibility  or  imagination,  which  have 
ao  much  the  more  power,  because  the 
aoond  of  their  voioes  ia  for  the  moat 
port  tender  to  exoeta— almost  as  potent 
in  ita  muaic  aa  are  their  visa^  in 
their  perfection  of  ontline  and  hue." 

At  N^lea,  it  atrikea  me,  the  women 
ace  &r  inferior  in  beauty  to  the 
Siciliana ;  but  the  men  are  perhapa 
finer.  I  may  be  miataken ;  but  I  ra- 
ther think  tnoie  artiata  who  have  trA* 
veiled  in  that  quarter  of  the  world, 
will  agree  with  me  in  thinking,  that 
among  the  common  Lazzarcmi  lotmg* 
ing  under  the  portala  of  the  diurch^ 
or  leaping  about  among  the  dear  glaaay 
wavea  of  the  Bay  of  Naples — ^where 
indeed  they  are  quite  aa  mudi  at 
home  aa  on  terra  frma — one  may  find 
in  a  single  day  more  complete  sped*- 
mens  of  beautiful  limb8--«bo¥e  all, 
lega  and  feet,  than  could  be  detected 
in  a  aearch  of  yeara,  at  Paria,  or  Lon- 
don, or  Vienna. 

At  Rome,  in  the  Roman  territory, 
and  generally  speaking,  under  the  in- 
finence  of  what  Winkdmann  calk  the 
fine  prouincet  of'  Italy ,  tranaoendant 
beauty— *that  £eauty  which  results 
prindpdly  for  the  r^larity  of  forma, 
and  the  gracefulness  of  the  toUt^enaem^ 
bit,  aeems  to  be  in  some  aort  an  indi- 
genous production-— the  gift  inalienable 
of  the  climate.  "  In  most  all  the 
diatricta,  of  which  I  have  been  speak- 
ing," aaya  Winkelmann,  *'  it  ia  a  moat 
tare  thing  to  meet  with  any  of  those 
indecided  and  eqtUTocal,  or  vulgar  fea- 
iurea,  which  are  so  common  beyond 
the  Alpa.  The  featurea  which  charao- 
tarise  the  Italiana  are  all  AiU  of  no- 
Uenesa  and  beauty.  The  form  of  the 
49ountenanoe  ia  grandly,  boldly,  and 
^tinctly  traoed ;  and  all  ita  parte  are 
harmonioua  in  their  joxta^poaition. 
The  characters  of  higheat  beauty  are 
fimnd  even  among  the  lowest  daasea 
of  the  people;  and  nothing  is  more 
common,  than  to  aee  on  the  ahouldera 
of  a  common  labourer,  a  head  and  fiuse 
which  might  be  introduced  with  per- 
fect propriety  into  the  moat  dignified 
hiatorical  picture.  Nothing,  above  all, 
«■&  be  more   coD^iiiaitely  picturesque 


than  the  heada  4»f  their  tdd  mm."* 
"  Natun,"  sa^  Dupaty^  ''  could 
not  plan  any  thmg  more  a^niiably— 
nor  frame  any  more  peifett  haanony, 
than  exiata  between  the  foMhead,  the 
eyes,  the  noae,  the  mouth,  the  chin, 
tne  eara  and  the  neck— ^  moat  of 
these  Italian  heada.  She  oould  not 
poaaibly  employ  forma,  dthcr  mon 
fine,  or  more  delicate,  or  move  oan- 
rect ;  and  my  detail  is  finiahed-Hhe 
whole  ia  perfect  •  •  •  • 
A  fine  Roman  head  ia  always  viewed 
with  a  apedes  of  wonder,  and  oilh* 
duea  rather  than  diarma.  The  fimt 
glance  comprehends  the  whole  of  if, 
and  the  least  reooliaetiQii  recalls  it  no 
less  powerfully." 

The  perfi9ctiott  of  the  handa»  which 
ia  a  thing  ao  rardy  to  be  met  with  in 
the  weatem  parts  of  Europe,  ia,  amoiig 
the  Roman  &ir,  nodiinff  less  admirahtff 
dun  the  perfectaon  of  me  c 
The  form  of  the  shoulders  is 
of  thdr  peculiar 
after  the  eharma  of  extreme  yooUi 
have  vanidied,  acquire  a  fulness  and 
firmness  on  which  the  Roman  matmns 
pique  themselves  very  much,  as  may 
be  gathered  from  the  style  of  thdr 
dreaa,  which,  in  that  quarter,  is  tk> 
less  ostentations  than  ooqueltidi. 

As  we  advance  firom  the  aouth  to 
the  north,  fh>m  the  east  to  the  west, 
we  find  the  character  of  the  Reman 
beauty  altering  by  degrees,  and  be- 
coming more  rare.  In  Tuaeany,  how^ 
ever,  and  particularly  at  Florence  and 
-Sienna,  one  meets  with  most  lovdy 
women.  In  the  higher  diatrioto  also, 
which  form  part  of  the  diain  of  6ie 
Appenines,  the  race  ia  very  fine;  and 
among  the  women  one  finda  no  oon- 
mon  mult  except  somewhat  of  an  ex« 
cessive  respect  to  emAoiipota^--wliich, 
after  all,  is  a  defect  whidi  artists  re- 
gard with  little  severity.  Lombardy, 
dittt  in  by  mountains,  and  watered  by 
a  great  number  of  fertiliiing  rivei«» 
preaenta,  in  ita  inbabitanta,  very  Uttle 
of  the  Italian  characteriataca.  The 
immenae  volume  of  form  among  the 
women  there,  goea  ao  fkr  aa  afanost  to 
destroy  beau^.  In  Milan,  notwith- 
standing, and  in  some  other  town% 
one  finds  charming  creatuies.  And 
were  one  to  judge  nom  the  perfection 
of  a  few  scattered  stars,  one  mig^ 
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even  my  that  Venice  is  one  of  the 
most  brulistit  abodes  of  Italian  beauty. 
}  'Sb^mmnr  erne  coniea  to  the  Aljps, 
tlM  moM  ihrn  duHNfiteriatic  kind  of 
beauty  fiidea  beibre  «•»  and  the  ap« 

of  the  inhabitaata  approxi* 
to  that  of  the  northern  and 

Europeans.  Of  oU  that 
mii^ty  district  which  oomprehenda 
Qcnnioy,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and 
Sa^^^  the  sooth  of  France  ia,  I 
think,  the  plaoe  where  the  beauty  of 
the  women  most  reodls  the  idea  of  the 
SBliqQe*  and  Msembles  the  beauty  of 
Italy  and  Greeoa  AboTe  all,  it  is  in 
Lsnguedoc  and  in  the  ancient  Pro- 
'vence  that  the  focma  of  the  women 
mt  moat  firequemtly  invested  with  thia 
Uud  of  per&ctioD ;  and,  as  haa  been 
abcnratefy  observed  1^  Caaper,  the 
inhahitaBta  o£  these  southern  regions 
ham  otenar  than  those  of  any  odier 
partof  die  west,  that  Ann  and  finished 
arm  of  the  jaw-bone,  and  that  even 
liao  of  the  whole  coontenanoe  which 
raeall  A  Grecian  origin,*  and  approach 
ta  that  ineKpressible  chann  which  the 
avta  of  Greeee  has  stsmped  on  ^ 
fteeaof  the  Apollo  and  die  Venus  de 
Medida.     ^ 

In  many  of  the  northern  depart- 
ments of  France  the  women  are  ex- 
tnmely  agr»eahle,  but  there  ia  no  trace 
oi  aimiMtnde  to  the  ptf&ctbn  of  the 
aatioae  Ibnn,  asid  nature  ahnost  never 
finism  the  extvemitiea  which  she 
ehdNMratea  with  so  much  minute  osre 
under  the  fine  skies  of  Itdiy.  Beau- 
dea  of  complexion,  &c.,  overcome  the 
lapMadon  of  thoae  defecta  in  regsrd 
to  the  pret^  ceeaturea  of  Picardy, 
Fhmdeis,  and  Belgium.  The  Paiisiaa. 
Uy  again,  wham  we  may  regard  as  a 
ajpacieB  of  female  quite  distinct  from 
any  odier,  haa  a  aiaceful  and  piquant 
ait,  and  great  akiU  in  dieai,  but  not 
mush  prafeensian  to  daasical  beauty-— 
the  mtm  beaartiea  of  feature  and  form. 
UMir  fiMtmea  are  agnseahle  ather 
than  Mgnkr,  sad  very  nssly  semind 
one  of  dia  Gioaian  modela.  Coverad 
patpetoallT  from  die  aun,  like  the 
flower  m  the  doae  bnd,  she  wanta  air 
to  bau^  out  her  oaLour,  and  psrtakea 

the  intefesdng  paleness  of 
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these  defects,  it  is  vain  to  seek  an 
atonement  or  a  covering  in  the  use  of 
rouge.  And  yet  cdonr  is  the  prind*' 
pal  charm  whidi  fines  sudi  as  these 
should  aim  at  Without  oolonr  a 
northern  belle  is  nothing,  unless  she 
be  a  mirade  among  those  that  sur- 
round her,  and  possess  the  outlines  of 
a  clhnato  more  fiivourable  than  her- 
own  usually  is  found  to  be  to  bmnty. 
It  is  only  the  majesty  of  the  Roraaii 
dame  wmch  can  di^nse  with  the 
diarm  of  red  and  white-^r  even  do 
better  without  it  than  with— — 
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In  Germany  the  women  are  more 
beantiftd  than  in  the  north  of  France. 
Their  figures  are  tall  and  graceful ; 
they  have  commonly  an  expression  of 
sentiment  which  atones  for  any  minor 
defecta  in  outline. 

£ngiand,  with  the  excepdon  of  the 
south  of  France,  is  perhaps,  of  all  the 
countries  comprised  in  this  great  do« 
minion  of  Europe,  diat  in  which  the 
women  are  most  generally  beautifbL 
Theur  &aturc8  noble  and  harmonioua- 
ly  combined,  and  their  expression  eadk 
as  to  increase  the  eflfect  of  their  fea- 
tures. The  brilliant  beauty  of  their 
oom^xions,  the  delicacy  and  softness 
and  whitenesa  of  their  skins,  are  8uffi'« 
dent  to  add  still  more  powerfully  to 
the  e£fect  of  the  whole.  In  dmrt,  na^t 
ture  has,  in  regard  to  the  fine  women 
of  Engluid,  been  negligent  of  nothing 
but  the  hands  and  the  feet — to  which, 
it  must  be  confessed,  she  has  too  fre- 
quendv  done  imperfect  justice. 

In  the  most  elevated  r^gioaa  of  £u* 
rope,  and  prindpally  in  Switieriand, 
the  forms  of  men  acquire,  in  general, 
afinedevdapement;  but  those  <Mf  wo- 
men have  a  certain  exaggeradon  about 
them  whidi  renden  them  rather 
agreeable  and  voluptuous  objects,, 
than  truly  beaudfid.  ''  You  may  be« 
lieve  me,"  saya  St  Freux,  speddng' 
to  Julia  of  die  Hdvetian  kdses  of  ther 
Haut-Valaia-— ^  vou  may  bdieve  nm 
they  are  beauCiiyil,  sinee  diev  mmait 
so  to  me.  Eyes  aceuatomea  to  bdudd 
you,  must  oe  difficult  to  please  aa 
jndgea  of  beauty.  Yet  die  larganear 
of  some  of  their  outUnea  I  cataol  wm 
way  widi,"  &c  &e. 
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Thb  WhigB,  while  they  chaunt  their  e- 
ternalhyinntothe  pro^^eflsiYe  influence 
of  public  opinion^  modestly  assumethat 
die  change  must  he  altogether  in  their 
fiivour^  and  that  nothing  more  is  ne« 
oessary  than  to  enlighten  mankind,  in 
order  to  ensure  the  triumph  of  their 
party.  What  is  the  baaia  on  which 
this  forlorn  sect  found  their  predictions 
and  their  hopes  }  Is  it^  that  they  have 
shewn  an  unquestionable  supmority 
of  intdlect^  and  have  preceded,  by  a 
great  and  pal]^ble  interval,  thereat  of 
thdr  fellow  atiiens  in  the  march  of 
improvement?  Is  it,  that  with  un- 
swerving fidelity  they  have  guarded 
the  ark  of  the  constitution,  or  vindi- 
cated the  honour  of  their  usurped  ap- 
pellation, by  some  great  exploit  of 
political  heroism,  wmch  mignt  have 
endeared  them  to  their  country,  as  the 
preservers  of  its  liberty,  or  tbie  cham- 
pions of  its  independence,  in  some 
dM*k  hour  of  its  destiny  P  Is  it,  that 
thev  have  reached  some  proud  intellec- 
tnal  eminence,  presenting  a  more  ex- 
panded survey,  and  a  purer  atmosj^ere, 
than  that  breathed  by  other  and  hum- 
bler men,  that  they  congratulate  them- 
selves in  the  spirit  of  the  most  gracious 
self-adulation  on  the  progress  of  know- 
ledge, and  propagate  with  so  much  seal 
the  convenient  opinion,  that  it  is  only 
necessary  that  the  public  mind  should 
be  awakened  from  its  torpor,  to  make 
it  look  up  in  solemn  admiration  of 
their  celestial  conclave?  We  know 
of  no  adequate  grounds  to  justify  this 
ofibnsive  self-oomplaoency ;  and  when 
we  look  back  on  the  mstory  of  the 
party  for  the  last  thirty  years ;  on  their 
strange  tergiversations,  and  porten- 
tous blunders ;  on  their  proved  igno- 
rance of  the  true  interests  of  Sieir 
oountry,  and  their  cold  contempt  of  its 
unperishable  fiime; — ^when  we  find 
them  lavishing  their  atrocious  plaudits 
<m  the  fiercest  of  its  enemies;  damping 
the  most  heroic  exertions  by  toeir 
ffloomy  forebodings,  and  standing 
Sirongh  a  long  succession  of  perilous 
years  in  bsnded  array  against  its 
triumphant  j^enius; — ^we  must  say,  that 
if  public  opinion,  which  is  fi»t  deve- 
loping its  energies,  shall  recognise 
them  either  aa  its  champions  or  lOlies, 
it  will  exhibit  itself  in  a  shape  entire- 
ly at  variance  with  our  anticipations, 
and  utterly  slien  to  the  spirit  of  en« 
lightened  patriotism. 


We  fbd  assured,  at  all  ewnt^  diat 
jmbUe  opinion^  which  the  Wb%B  laiDe 
so  much  credit  to  themselves  for  liaT« 
ing  formed  and  exalted,  is  alieady 
pretty  much  settled,  as  to  the  eonduct 
of  one  of  their  most  damonms  leaden 
on  the  sulgect,  to  whidi  we  mem 
shortly  to  direct  the  attention  of  our 
readers  in  the  coarse  of  this  papo^ 
Here,  at  any  rate,  there  is  no  room 
for  doubt  or  hesitation ;  and  the  oob- 
duct  of  Mr  Brougham  will  be  eqmlly 
condemned  by  every  human  creature 
who  can  master  the  ordinary  diatiDO- 
tions  between  right  and  witn^.  We 
do  not  know  that  so  bdid  a  prqject  of 
wayward  ambition  has  ever  been  fonn* 
ed  under  a  regular  govemmenty  as  that 
which  appears  to  have  been  eogeadered 
in  the  meek  sad  humble  bosom  of  tfaia 
patriot  hater  of  tpanny,  and  privi- 
leged dedaimer  agamst  oomiptioD.  If 
we  search  the  page  of  En^^iah  hisaory, 
we  shall  find  nothing,  even  in  the 
most  daring  meaaures  of  ha  proudest 
ministers,  to  equal  the  temerity,  or  in 
their  most  dextrous  movementB,  to 
rival  the  art  with  which  Mr  Broug^bam's 
charitable  inquisition  was  conceived  and 
organixed^-410,  not  even  in  the  me» 
morable  but  fotal  prefect  of  Mr  Fox 
himself,  to  grssp  an  Indian  empivs, 
and  to  make  the  splendid  patroni^  of 
the  east  an  heir-loom  of  the  party 
over  which  he  presided. 

Great  undertakings  become  a  lofty 
and  original  mind,  and  it  does  credit 
to  the  genius  of  Mr  Broughaaij  diat 
when  he  meditated  an  invasiqn  of  the 
constitution,  he  took  a  flight  of  sm- 
bition  above  the  ordinary  pitch,  and 
left  all  naltry  and  grovelling  oompeli- 
tion  for  behind.  Inhisoomprdiensive 
sweep,  he  endeavoured  to  include  no- 
thing less  than  the  univerml  charity 
and  education  of  this  great  country : 
to  bring  within  his  gram,  and  rednoe 
to  his  sole  subjection,  all  the  splendid 
endowments  which  beneficence  and 
piety  have  contributed  to  mitigate  tibe 
evils  of  poverty,  to  cure  the  leproacfa 
of  ^norance,  or  exalt  the  staadwrd  of 
national  taste  and  refinement;  to  sub- 
ject to  his  own  arbitrary  oontroal,  or 
that  of  his  d^endents,  the  aecumwlsH 
ted  treasures,  and  the  consequent  in- 
fluence of  many  oenturiea  of  pious 
liberally,  in  the  most  liberal  and  pious 
of  the  European  states. 

Attend  for  a  moment  to  the  chano- 
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tor  of  Mr  Br(m^i«m*t  proceeding?. 
ThiB  patriotic  dtisen^  obeerving  with 
diniwythe  premdling  ignorance^  and 
omnqiMiit  depravity  of  Mtf  icwerorderg 
tfihe  metrapoks,  elaimed  the  interpo- 
attfam  of  tlie  legidatare  flnr  mitiganng 
the  «iioniioii8  eyil^  and  volunteered 
cneoanteriag  the  toil  and  anxiety  of 
the  laboriooB  inTesttgation.  His  be« 
nevdence  and  patriotism  were  a^laud* 
«d  by  all  parties ;  his  charitable  views 
•betted  ami  encouraged ;  and  the  first 
fmeqnivocal  direction  of  his  talents  to 
objects  of  public  utility^  was  hailed  as 
an  important  aoqniBition  to  the  pubUe 
servke.  It  wss  ideasing  to  reflect^  that 
the  anient  and  inde&tigable  spirit  of 
Mr  BroofihaiQ  wonld  now  be  devoted 
to  ihe  ciUtore  of  a  field  which  pro- 
mised Adl  employment^  and  offered  a 
rich  and  honourable  reward  to  hs 
enterprising  patriotism;  and  which 
appeared^  from  the  quiet  and  benefit 
eent  natttre  of  the  vocation,  happily 
to  exdode  every  seduction  of  a  sordid 
or  ftctiouBchsrseter,  to  whkh  therepu- 
tition  of  men  of  a  bustling  genius  nas 
m  often  been  sacrificed.  The  inquiry 
was  of  a  nature  purely  charitaMe,  and 
every  thing  selfiGli  was  of  course  ftirbid- 
den;  the  vrark  was  one  of  public  ben&- 
fleoioe^  and  its  very  a^ct  appesred 
a  guarsntee  against  the  intrusion  of 
«H  that  is  Bour  and  sulloi  in  party 
distinctions;  and  the  friends  and  op- 
ponents of  Mr  Brougham,  alike  re- 
joiced in  the  prosqKCt  now  presented 
ibt  the  first  time  of  contemplating  the 
native  energy  of  his  character,  unex- 
dted  by  the  stimidus  of  party  dissen- 
tions— Huild,  placable,  gracious,  and 
forbearing;  an  exact  personification, 
in'  short,  <^  the  genius  of  humane  and 


purpose  was  benign,  and  the 
enterprise  was  consecrated  with  univer- 
eal  applause ;  it  embraced  an  unquee- 
tioned  evil  of  enormous  magnitude,  of 
which  the  remedy  appeared  in  pros- 
pect  to  be  at  once  safe  and  practicaUe. 
The  education  of  the  poor  was  the  trust 
committed  to  m  Brougham  and  his  col- 
leagnes-^-a  subject,  fertile  of  profound 
and  anxious  speculation  toj^osophic 
legislators— suggesting  prolidems  wor- 
thy of  the  wholereachof  Mr  Brougham's 
capacity,  and  adapted  to  the  reputed 
character  of  his  genius :  a  subject,  to 
which  it  became,  a  man  proudly  ar- 
rogating to  himself  a  name  above  the 
vulgar  herd  of  politicians,  to  have  de- 
voted himseif  with  the  characteristic 
Vol.  V. 
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ardour  of  a  liberal  and  lotty  mind; 
cdnsdous  that  to  mix  up  with  it  any 
thing  of  a  selfish,  or  even  of  a  quea« 
tlonable  diaraeter,  wonld  certainly  be 
to  mar  the  whole  splendid  project,  and 
to  infiict  an  incurable  wound  on  his 
own  reputation* 

What  was  the  conduct  of  Mr 
Brougham,  aftev  he  had  been  placed 
with  universal  consent  in  this  striidng 
and  elevated  situation?  He  applied, 
in  the  firat  place,  finr  an  extension  of 
his  powers  heyotid  the  precincts  of  the 
metropolis ;  but  to  the  poor  alone,  and 
their  education,  his  inquiries  were  yet 
omfined;  the8CopeWa8enlarged,butdie 
character  and  objects  of  the  inquisition 
remained  unaltered.  The  expansive  &• 
eulty  of  Mr  Brougham's  committee  had 
notyetbeensurmned;  andalthoughthis 
gratuitous  enlargement  of  its  powersy 
while  the  original  oljects  of  the  ap* 
pointment  were  yet  unfhlfilled,  might 
have  appeared  of  questionable  expe* 
diency,  much  was  willingly  conceded 
to  the  capacity  and  industry  of  the 
learned  dhairman.  But  he  now  medi- 
tated a  higher  and  bolder  flight ;  the 
humUe  and  squalid  cstablishmentB 
fi>r  mendicated  instruction  had  become 
loathsome  in  his  eyes ;  the  petty  de- 
tails d  their  lowly  and  unpretending 
literature  lost  all  interest  with  him  ; 
and  with  one  bound,  he  rose  from 
the  humble  platform  of  the  Sunday 
schools,  and  perched  on  the  proud  tur- 
rets fsi  the  great  academical  institu- 
tions. With  no  other  powen  dei^ated 
to  himself  and  his  aecomptiehed  te^ 
sedates  than  thcee  origtni^y  granted, 
and  subsequently  extended,  to  inquire 
into  the  edueoHon  of  the  lower  orders^ 
did  this  distinguished  individusl  con- 
trive to  induue  in  his  researches  cM 
academical  establishments,  and  aUpuff^ 
he  charities;  and  summoning  befbre 
him,  offidal  persons  from  £ton,  Win- 
chester, and  Cambridge,  commence 
a  minute  and  scoffing  inquiry  into 
the  most  private  afiairs  of  these  great 
institutions;  insulting,  by  arbitrary 
mandates  for  attenduice,  and  re- 
proachfld  questions  upon  examina- 
tions, some  of  the  most  leamed  and 
venerable  men  in  tibe  kingdom ;  and 
not  contented  with  this  profime  tramp- 
ling on  the  most  aogust  establish- 
ments for  education  of  which  Europe 
can  boast,  did  this  leamed  person 
meditate  the  permanent  appointment 
of  a  commission,  to  be  in  all  fixture 
time  a  convenient  appendage  of  his 
4  D 
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own  politiflil  exbtenoe ;  a  commiasion 
whicn  was  to  undertake  the  intenni- 
nable  labour  of  inquiring  into  the 
whole  mass  of  Engliflh  charity;  of 
prying  into  the  moat  minute  a£nin  of 
estabSshmenta  computed  to  be  more 
than  30^000  in  number;  ave^  and 
which  was  to  prosecute  this  hopeless 
enterprig|at  a  most  enormous  expense, 
and  to  exhibit  such  a  constitution  ia 
point  of  arbitrary  and  irresponsible 
power,  and  palpable  temptation  to 
abuse,  as  was  never  realized  under  a 
free  and  enlightened  government. 

But  Mr  Brougham's  project,  al- 
though boldly  conceived,  was  resisted 
and  exposed.  He  complained  much 
of  this  in  his  letter  to  the  late  Sir 
Samuel  Romilly,  written  in  a  tone  oi 
.a£fected  candour  and  visible  indigna- 
tion,  and  full  at  once  of  soft  phrases 
and  rankling  emotions.  He  lamented 
the  limited  range  of  the  commission 
actually  appoint^,  because  it  was  not 
empowered  to  descend  wismtonly  into 
the  charter-chest  of  every  charitable 
foundation,  for  the  purposes  <^  moc- 
kery or  of  persecution;  because  it 
was  restrained  from  interfering  with 
establishments,  which  the  will  of  the 
founder  had  committed  to  the  perpe- 
tual care  of  special  visitors ;  and  final- 
ly, because  the  magnificent  ]public  esta- 
blishments for  the  education  of  the 
higher  orders  were  exempted  from 
inouiry.  To  bring  the  great  schools 
and  universities  within  the  scope  of 
his  inquisition,  he  misconstrued  their 
statutes,  and  fastening  on  the  phrase, 
"  pauperes  et  indigentes  scholares," 
reared  upon  it  a  blundering  argument, 
to  prove  that  the  students  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  belong  to  the  lower 
orders  of  society,  and  were  fit  objects 
of  the  care  of  his  civic  committee.  The 
ridicule  which  he  has  brought  upon 
himself  bv  his  unlucky  interference 
with  establishments  endeared  to  every 
thing  that  is  liberal  and  lofty  in  the 
En^sh  character,  must  have  con- 
vinced him,  that  these  venerable  re- 
treats of  learning  have  not  yet  become 
the  temples  of  p^iantry  ana  sloth,  but 
can  copiously  supply  a  spirit  of  aveng- 
ing wit,  to  blast  their  profane  calum- 
niators. 

But  the  political  character  of  Mr 
Brougham's  plan  surpassed  in  defor- 
mity everyotner  feature  whidi  it  dis- 
played. The  facility  with  whidi  an 
mquisition  of  unlimited  range,  and  ar- 
bitrary direction,  could  be  turned  to  the 
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worst  puiposeB  of  party  was  i^paraut 
from  tne  beginning;  and  no  one  there- 
fore could  wonder  at  the  ingpeniooa  ae- 
lection  of  cases  made  bv  the  committee, 
in  which  every  scrap  of  the  «c/Mir<e  evi- 
dence adduced  was  calculated  to  iniict 
a  wound  on  some  distinguished  indivi- 
dual, opposed  in  literature,  influence, 
or  politics,  to  that  system  whidi  Mr 
Brougham  had  ao  warmly  eapouaed. 
The  blow  waa  in  the  ostensible  eon- 
oeption  of  the  plan,  indi^rently  sus- 
pended over  the  broad  mass  of  delin- 
quency ;  but  it  might  have  been  anti- 
cipated, that  its  undivided  straigth 
would  fiill  in  that  directum  in  whidi 
the  imaginary  violation  of  diaritaUe 
trusts  should  be  fimnd  united  to  the 
inexpiable  oflfenoe  of  political  hostility. 
Thua  it  waa  that  Dr  Ireland  and  Lord 
Lonsdale  were  immolated  to  the  mini 
of  party,  and  sacrificed,  so  fiuraa  vutoe 
ana  honour  could  be  sacrificed,  to  in- 
sinuation and  calumny.  But  the  i«- 
flpectable  name  of  Dr  Ireland  waa  not 
thus  to  be  made  the  sport  of  iutigm  ; 
and  the  signal  retribution  which  he 
has  taken,  is  the  triumph  of  iategri^ 
over  sopldstry  and  slander.  With  re- 
ference to  the  case  of  Lord  Lonsdale^ 
the  conduct  of  Mr  Brougham  exhibi<- 
ted,  by  his  own  account  of  it,  a  viola- 
tion of  every  fcmn  of  procedure,  and 
every  maxim  of  parliionentary  deco- 
rum, when,  after  the  diasolution  of 
parliament,  and  the  consequent  expi- 
ration of  his  own  delegated  power,  ne 
dared  still  to  continue  the  exerdae  of 
it,  and  under  cover  of  a  certain  incr^ 
dible  forbearance  towarda  hia  rival,  to 
usurp  authority  over  the  records  of  a 
committee,  not  only  suspended  but 
extinguished.  By  this  strange  aa- 
sumption  of  power,  for.whidi  he  baa 
taken  so  much  credit  to  himaelf,  he 
may  have  guarded  the  ecmteat  in  West- 
moreland against  the  inconsiderable 
bias,  which  the  publication  of  the  evi- 
dence, in  all  the  predaion  of  its  palpa- 
ble unfairness,  might  have  produced; 
but  evcrv  cme  muat  see,  that  by  this 
course,  ne  also  lent  to  the  atrugj^, 
the  deep  infection  of  whispered  ca- 
lumny, of  indefinite  suspicion,  and 
boundlesa  misrepresentation. 

But  in  what  terms  shdl  we  apeak 
of  the  commission  suggested  by  Mr 
Brougham  to  accomplish  the  momen- 
tous inquiries  so  happily  b^gun  nnder 
his  own  auspicea;  a  commission  which 
waa  to  undertake  the  vast  survey  of  the 
whole  charity,  and  thd  whole  educa- 
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lion  ^  the  kingdom ;  which  was  to    eofbrdng  the  primary  and  sacred  dea* 


pry  into  every  nook  of  every  charita- 
Die  fimndation,  however  humble ;  and 
to  penetrate^  with  relbrming  energy^ 
tile  entire  magnifioence  of  £e  loftust 
and  moat  verierabk— which  was,  in 
ita  vague  and  ahadowy  ezpanaioh,  to 
embvaoe  every  element  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  natural  intellect— every 
aeminary  of  titerary  or  moral  inatnio- 
lion— every  institation  by  whi^  man- 
ners 9K  formed^  or  even  exterior  ae-* 
oorapUflhment  imparted— «  oommiaaion 
whose  definite  ol]rject8  could  not  be  ac- 
compliriied  in  much  leaa  Ihan  half  a 
century,  and  whose  ulterior  ftmctions 
presented  a  daric  viata  of  intermina- 
ble scrutiny  and  impossible  comple- 
tioB  ;  yet  waa  it  gravely  proposed,  that 
this  fiuktaatic  creation  of  enduring  and 
universal  terror  riiottld  be  oonatructed, 
not  after  the  ordinary  ftahion  of  other 
oonatittttional  fiibrica;  that  it  should 
neither  owe  ita  ordinal  existence,  nor 
Ub  periodical  renovationa,  to  the  oon« 
fltitutional  aouroe  of  all  vicarious  au-* 
tharitVy  but  to  the  mat  inventor  him- 
sdf,  ttmm^  the  formality  of  a  par- 
Mamentary  nomination;  and  having 
thus  unnaturally  aprung  intoexistence, 
abould  adnowledge  responsibility  nei- 
ther to  Crown  nor  Parliament,  but 
continue  undisturbed  and  uncontrol- 
led, in  the  convenient  receipt  of  ita 
maple  emolmmenta,  and  the  eternal 
jraeeution  of  ita  petty  and  vezationa 
labours.  Nothing  so  vast  in  despotic 
eonoeption,  or  so  terrible  in  protracted 
execution,  haa  appeared  in  England 
Ibr  ages;  and  wnen  to  the  aingular 
oompoaition  4)f  this  dread  engine  of 
newer,  we  add  the  quaHtiea  required 
by  ita  learned  prqjector,  aa  essCTtial 
10  the  character  of  ita  members ;  the 
prying,  suspicious,  and  aidlen  dispod* 
tions,  which  were  to  fit  them  for  their 
ungradona  office,  and  the  unhappy  ex- 
emplification of  these  and  other  ques- 
tionable elementa  in  the  person  or  Mr 
Ooe,  the  "  ready  made  commissioner," 
whose  exdusbn  Mr  Brougham  so  pa- 
thetically lamenta-^^md  above  all,  when 
we  reflect  on  the  startling  project,  in« 
timated  by  the  learned  diairman,  for 
eonfiacating  to  the  uae  of  the  sUte  the 
dnritaUe  funds  diverted  fVom  their 
proper  olgects,  instead  of  reviving  and 


tination ;  we  are  fordbly  struck  with 
certain  analogiea  which  too  plainly 
assimilate  the  measure  in  question  to 
the  b^nnings  of  confVuion  in  a  neigh- 
bouring country,  and  whidi  stamp 
upon  it  a  character  altogether  alien  to' 
the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  and  the 
genius  of  British  legislation.* 

The  Edinburgh  Review,  however, 
haa  attempted  a  defence  even  of  these 
extraordinary  proceedings;  and  in- 
deed there  is  hard!  v  any  thing  absurd 
or  revolting  which  this  journal  has  not, 
at  one  time  or  other,  attempted  to  de- 
fi»nd.  The  conductors  are  expert  dia* 
lectidans,  and  accomplished  sophists ; 
and,  aware  of  their  own  forte,  it  has 
ever  been  their  aim  to  confound  the 
understandings  of  their  readers  by  ela- 
borate sophistications.  It  has  been 
their  pride  to  "  confhte,  change  hands, 
and  still  confute."  But  as  thdr  ap- 
peals to  the  public  have,  generally 
speaking,  been  without  power  over  its 
higher  paadons,  and  more  liberal  wis- 
dom, they  have  ever  had  but  a  fleeting 
and  periahable  influence,  disturbing 
finr  a  moment  the  generous  current  ot 
national  sentiment,  but  soon  over- 
whelmed in  its  deep  and  resistless 
movements.  We  speak  of  these  clever 
persons  as  they  were  in  their  career  of 
success— for  it  is  long  since  even  their 
(characteristic  subtlety  and  liveliness 
have  been  on  the  decline.  Of  this  me- 
lancholy truth  their  late  article  on  the 
sulyect  of  the  education  committee  af- 
fiirds  a  strong  confirmation — ^for,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  paragraphs  at 
the  beginning  and  end  m  that  paper^ 
which  sparkle  with  something  of  the 
remembered  brilliancy  of  other  da^s, 
and  gird,  like  a  luminous  ring  the  thick 
and  volumed  opacity  which  intervenes, 
there  is  nothing  in  it  which  it  must  not 
have  been  extremely  painful  to  write, 
and  which  it  is  not  almost  imposdble 
to  read.  Far  be  it  fh>m  us  to  drag  our 
unoffending  readers  through  the  stu- 
pifying  mists  and  palpable  darkness  of 
this  middle  region— or  to  disturb  them 
with  a  dissection  of  the  creeping  so- 
phistry which  winds  itself  round  the 
cases  of  Croydon,  Yeovvl,  Wellenbo- 
tough,  Huntingdon,  and  St  Bees.  But 
there  are  some  matters  of  higher  and 


*  In  the  bill  bnra^t  into  parliameot  during  the  last  sesrion,  fbr  the  renewal  of  the 
eommfinon,  wme  awmpoitant  modifications  woe  adopted  ■  such  as  the  increase  of  the 
Bomber  of  oarnmisrionert-lhut  none  which  conld  in  the  least  d^ee  asshnflatf  it  to  flie 
oNJeot  oijgmally  fbmied  by  Mr  Bnughani.  That  gentleman  again  mad*  an  attempt^ 
Vttt  without  snccsiSy  to  get  the  establiumenti  having  spsdal  viaiton  tnduded. 


Qa  a  Idie  Jttempi  to  WhUt^wuh  Mr  Brtmgham, 
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moreg^end  import  interspersed,  apcm 
which  we  cannot  remain  altogether  si- 
lent, or  allow  to  whiggish  intolerance 
the  undisturhed  ei\}oyment  of  its  ridi- 
culous complacency. 

The  reviewers  complain,  that  the 
conduct  of  the  Education  Commit- 
tee has  heen  made  what  they  call 
a  par^  question;  and  they  assert, 
that  if  *'  moral  evidence"  can '  de- 
cide the  point,  there  exists  suoh 
evidence  in  superfluity  to  prove,  that 
the  ''distinguished  individual**  jrho 
took  the  lead  in  its  proceeding  was 
influenced  throughout  hy  the  purest 
tifii  loftiest  principles.  This  is  in  the 
true  spirit  of  controversial  audacity, 
bv  which  the  journal  has  ever  been 
distinguished,  and  which  has  prompt- 
ed the  ingenious  authors  in  their  most 
desperate  extremities,  to  assume  a  tone 
of  defiance  altogether  foreign  to  the 
diaracter  of  the  transactioa  whidi  they 
are  summoned  to  defend.  If  they 
cannot  propitiate  &vottr,  they  imagine 
that  they  can  at  least  overpower  re- 
sistance by  this  fearless  efi&ontery.  It 
is  in  their  hour  of  darkest  perplexity 
that  they  are  ever  most  prolific  of  mu- 
tual and  Ailsome  eulogy — (^  bold  ap- 
peals to  character  and  reputatifflh-of 
fierce  and  contemptuona  denundations 
of  their  opponents.  There  is  a  sort  of 
desperate  coura^  in  all  this  which  has 
its  merltp  and,  m  the  case  of  the  £din- 
buigh  Review,  has  aheady  wen  its 
ample  reward— for  the  examples  are 
innumerable  in  which  that  journal 
has  achieved  a  short-lived  useless 
triumph,  by  the  mere  appalling  auda- 
city fi  its  assertions ;  but  every  arti- 
fice of  this  kind  has  its  natural  limits, 
and  the  Review  has  now  flouridied 
long  enough  upon  the  strength  of  this 
simple  and  witless  expedient  It  is 
xeafly  too  much,  afUr  the  calm  and 
caretttl  developement  of  facts  in  ^ 
Quarterly  Review,  fixing  the  taint  of 
wavward  ambition  on  tiie  committee 
and  its  learned  chairman,  with  all  the 
precision  of  judicial  inquiry,  thus  to 
assume  in  limins  the  exempti<m  of  the 
''  distinguished  individual  ihun  that 
iCTToach  which  fonns  the  very  essence 
ofthis  grave  and  momentous  contro- 
versy. 

But  who  is  this  distinguished  indi- 
vidual, thus  lifted  by  moral  evidence 
so  fiur  above  the  breaUi  of  suspicion? 
We  profess  with  entire  sincerity  that 
we  should  never  have  guessed,  from 
the  language  with  which  the  reviewer 
decorates  his  sntris  ;  but  he  is  named 


CA*g* 


soon  after,  and /We^w  we  know  it  is 
of  Mr  Henry  Brougham  the  critic 
i^eaks.  This  gentleman  is  a  promi- 
nent public  cnaracter,  and  in  ^ud 
point  of  view,  we  are  warranted  to 
fl^peak  of  him  with  the  fi^eedora  asid 
smcerity  of  truth.  Ill  would  it  be- 
come the  man  who  has  aoudlit,  in  po- 
litical differences,  the  justificadoii  of  a 
rancour  which  survives  the  stroke  of 
death  itself,  and  disturbs,  iritfa  its  bit- 
ter murmurs,  the  consecrated  silenoe 
of  the  t(»nb — ^who  has  puUidy  avowed 
a  vrifih  that  his  enmity  to  the  name  of 
Pitt  might  be  recorded  on  his  ^taph, 
ill  would  it  become  him  to  eomplun, 
that  the  truce  which  he  refiases  to  the 
imputed  frailties  of  the  mighty  dead, 
should  be  doded  to  his  ovm  living  er- 
rors, now  in  the  full  energy  of  their 
mischievous  operation. 

When  we  review,  then,  the  politieal 
lifeofMrBrouc^iam,  wefindthathe 
was,  in  the  in&ncy  ii  his  eareer^  the 
idolator  of  that  same  Mr  Filt  vkoae 
memwy  he  now  assails  with  deep  homm 
tility-^hat  he  was  like  one  bound  tai 
the  triumphal  oar  of  that  naaler  mntf 
till  death  arrested  his  maanifioeBt 
course,  and  importially  «BirifaiYalfd  hia 
power,  either  of  serving  his  comtry,  or 
rewarding  his  foUowers^-that  a  ondden 
li^ht  then  descended  on  this  fieiy  pa* 
tnot^  and  transformed  him  at  onee, 
from  the  worshipper  into  the  severe 
censor  of  the  mat  statesman,  who  had 
just  paid  the  debt  of  nature ;  and  we 
find,  moreover,  thai  this  generana  per- 
son, after  havinff  crept  into  the  ftmnr 
of  the  party  then  momentaiily  tri^ 
nmphant,  by  an  unseemly  placard  a* 
gainst  the  &m»  of  the  departed,  has 
shown  himself  thnm^oat  to  be  one 
of  the  Uindest  votaries  of  fiMtkn— 
quaffing  to  the  very  dren  the  poJaencd 
oup  of  party  rancour  and  nootiii^^-and 
carrying  his  opposition  to  govcmnient 
to  a  pitch  of  extravagant  ezcess,  whidi 
has  made  the  more  moderate  leaders 
of  party  shrink  fimn  his  oo-opeEatien, 
and  has  at  length  redueed  him  to  tiiat 
amphibious  rank  in  politics  which  ien«> 
dens  it  doubtftil  whether  he  belongs, 
in  the  general  daaaifioatifln,  to  die  va- 
grant insanity  of  Spefidds,  or  die 
chastised  Jaoohinism  of  HdHandhonse. 
One  or  two  things  he  Aa«  donet,  whidi 
have  had  a  casual,  and  in  a  single  in- 
atanoe  at  least,  a  merited  popularity  ; 
and  there  is  no  end  to  the  grm  wUeh 
his  friends  would  thrust  into  diia  slen- 
der stock  of  politieal  merit  He  op- 
posed Uieordars  in  council;  bntitwaa 
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On  a  late  Aiiewpi  ia  Wkit0»wa^  Mr  Brougham. 


wiih  the  address  of  an  American  tra- 
der,  and  in  the  spirit  of  a  French 
Douanier ;  and  he  followed  iu  the  rear 
of  Mr  Wilherforce,  and  other  great 
men,  united  for  the  abolition  of  the 
Slave  Trade.  In  this  last  iustaaee^ 
however^  Mr  Brougham  had  the  merit 
at  least  of  being  well  empIoyed-*«nd 
we  Mlj  give  him  all  the  ctedit  that 
can  be  due  to  his  subordinate  services ; 
but,  with  this  single  exception^  from 
which  he  has  already  derived  more 
than  his  adequate  portion  of  fame,  we 
know  not  upon  what  occasions  he  has, 
as. a  politician,  exemjplified  the  high 
qualities  for  whidi  his  friends  so  h- 
berally  give  him  credit,  or  laid  the 
l»oad  biusis  of  that  moral  evidence  de- 
dudble  from  general  political  charac- 
ter, which  is  to  shelter  him  from  the 
consequences  of  actual  and  proved  mis- 
conduct. 

The  reviewer  complains,  that  per* 
aonalities  towards  Mr  firou^;ham,  and 
miarepreseutationa  of  his  views,  have 
been.allowed  to  mingle  with  this  great 
publie  controversy.  We  are  not  aware 
that  there  have  been  misrepresenta- 
tions, except  on  the  nart  of  tne  blun- 
dering interpreter  of  college  statutes, 
who  insisted  on  rating  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  among  the  institutions 
f(nrmed  for  the  education  of  the  lower 
orders.  As  to  personalities,  however, 
we  have  a  few  words  to  say.  It  was 
impossible  to  touch  the  subject  at  all 
without  personal  allusion  to  Mr  Broug- 
ham—to the  leamedauthor  of  the  whole 
stupendous  project — the  chairman— 
the  nead — the  guiding  power — ^the  very 
soul  in  fact  of  the  committee— -for  no 
one  could  consider  his  dvic  a4}ttnct»— 
Sir  William  Curtis  or  Alderman  Wood, 
foot  example,  slumbering  in  the  com- 
mittee-room— ^in  any  other  light  than 
as  the  mere  vis  inertiw  of  the  anoma- 
lous composition — the  baUast  liberally 
thrown  into  the  great  discovery-ship 
of  reform.  Of  the  oonduci  of  Mr 
Brougham,  therefore,  it  became  neoesi* 
aary  to  tieat,  or  to  vemain  altogether 
silent  Is  it  the  latter  alternative  that 
the  Whigs  would  modestly  impose  on 
their  political  adversarres?  And  is  it 
indeed  the  £dinbm:gh  Reviewers  who 
complain  of  misrepresentation  and  per- 
sonalities—of the  occasional  use  by 
their  opponents  of  their  ovm  wea- 
pons, witn  which  they  have  for  twen- 
^  yean  maintained  a  scandalous  war^ 
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fiire  with  the  proud  sfiiit,  and  the 
most  venerable  institutions  of  their 
country  ?  There  has,  in  this  instance, 
been  neither  misrepresentation  nor  ca- 
lumny on  the  part  of  the  Tories ;  but 
if  there  had,  with  what  grace  would 
remonstrance  have  come  through  the 
pagesof  aiournal  which  has  long  set 
an  example  of  every  thing  that  ia 
sour,  iUiberal,  and  uncompromising  in 
political  discussion?  Are  the  Whigs 
a  privil^ed  order  for  circulating  2l 
sorts  of  misrepresentation8-*-a  charter- 
ed oligarchy  of  detraction?  Do  the 
foulor  elements  of  political  cctttroversy, 
by  some  nice  principle  of  moral  affinity* 
form  a  natural  and  graceful  combiniU 
tion  with  their  cause,  and  entitle  them 
to  a  monoply  of  such  shamefol  re* 
sources?  If  not,  their  keen  and  viodic* 
tive  sensibility  on  this  point  is  unac- 
countable— for  we  do  not  remember, 
in  the  whde  range  of  our  periodical 
literature,  a  single  work  whicn  has  ex- 
hibited more  copious  exomplea  than 
their  own  favourite  journal  of  all  the 
most  reprehensible  stratagems  of  poU» 
tical  warfor^— which  has  dealt  more 
unceremonioualy  with  the  loftiest  and 
most  venerable  names  of  our  country, 
both  living  and  dead — ^which  has  ap- 
proached with  more  scoffii^  accent  and 
more  unhallowed  hand,  the  oansecrated 
fobric  of  our  domestic  policy,  both  sft* 
cred  and  dvil— or  which  has  wo  defi- 
ed the  dlgnityand  generosity  (^national 
feeling,  and  madly  breathed  its  pes- 
tilent rancour  even  against  the  genius 
of  our  native  land.  And  new  that  the 
tide  of  fortune  baa  gloriously  turned, 
and  whelmed  in  its  progress  every  tiny 
embankment  which  the  reviewers  had 
constructed  against  its  majestic  revul- 
sion— now  that  their  chilUng  sophis- 
try has  no  ally  in  the  towering  despo- 
tism which  they  worshipped,  or  the 
alarmed  bosoms  which  they  wrung 
with  their  eternal  comminationB-^iow 
that  baffled  prediction,  and  exposed 
delusion,  and  irretrieve^lc  disappoint- 
ment, and  supervening  dotage,  have 
left  them  naked  and  imbecile,  to  sus- 
tain the  pelting  storm  of  ridicule  which 
descends  upon  them  from  every  cor^ 
ner  of  the  land — ^they  complain  of  th^ 
destiny  which  they  have  wrought  for 
themselves;  but  they  complain  in 
vain,  for  it  is  "  unsbunnable  as  death,' 
and.endurinff  as  the  memory  of  thdr 
manifold  and  alupendous  wiongs. 
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BiUom  fnk  Shakipeare. 


CAug. 


miTtON  ON  SRAKSrSARE. 


MR  EOITOE, 

I  WAS  much  amused  with  some  sped-* 
men8«  in  your  last  Numher^  of  emen- 
dations of  the  text  of  Shakroeare,  by 
Mr  Zadiariah  Jackson^  who  seems 
really  to  have  hit  on  a  principle,  by 
the  application  of  which  the  meaning 
of  our  great  dramatist  may  Tery  fire- 
quently  be  restored.  You  haye  spoken 
of  the  dulness  and  stupidity  of  Shak- 
speare's  commentators,  and  yowed  yen- 
geance  against  any  fbture  delinquents 
of  that  kind.  Are  you  acouainted 
with  a  little  yolume  by  the  celebrated 
Ritson,  entitled,  ''  Remarks,  critical 
and  illustratlye,  on  the  T6xt  and 
Notes  of  the  last  edition  of  Shak- 
speare  ?"  It  is  an  amusing  book,  and 
Ritson  belabours  the  commentators  in 
a  way  that  does  one's  heart  good  to 
behold.  He  does  not  confine  himself, 
howeyer,  to  the  dull  ones  of  the  herd, 
but  kicks  and  cufifa  Steeyens  and  John- 
son with  great  mint  and  alacrity. 
Ritson  was  a  bit  oreood  stuff,  thou^ 
he  neyer  eat  animal  fbod,  and  ofiten 
knocks  the  Doctor  about  the  ring  with 
the  gloyes,  in  a  manner  highly  credi< 


haye  taken  their  aeadeoiiesi  degree.  Lower 
meuett  thoefiNr,  adds  he«  are  gnduates  of 
a  lower  fomi.  Mr  Sceerens*  howerer,  be> 
lievw  that  lamer  muan  it  ondy  used  to 
ngnify  the  lowest  (lower)  degrees  about  tfia 
court  A  coDJectiUf  in  which  he  aeeiDS  to 
be  as  ri^t,  as  Dr  Johnson  is  oeitiiiiite 
wrong :  ue  woid  meu^  as  Men  John.  nif» 
ther  being  any  contraction  of  ma^er^  nor 
having  the  remotest  allusion  to  academiod 
degrees.  It  is  merely  the  Sootish  prooun- 
dation  of  jlf«r,  and  is  only  applyed.  in 
vulgar  language,  to  ^prieti  or  mmittir* 

Macbbth.-*P.  692. 
Mad). Then,  fly,  false  tfaapes. 


And  mingle  with  ths  EngUth  epicuret* 

'*  It  afpeart^^  says  Mr  Steerens,  in  a 
note  upon  this  passage,  *'  from  Dr  John- 
son's Journey  to  the  fFettem  Itkatdt  of 
ScoUandj  that  the  natives  had  neither  Jbtf 
nor  hroguetf  till  they  wero  taught  the  arts  of 
plantinff  the  one,  and  maldng  the  odier,  by 
ttie  soldiers  of  Cromwell;  ud  yet,**  adib 
he,  **  king  James  VI.  thoiu^t  it  neoessaiy 
to  form  an  act  against  sopemuoos  banquet- 
ting.'* 

It  is  a  pty  that  the  ingenious  commenta* 
tor  has  omitted  the  very  candid  aod  libaal 
inference  which  the  great  traveler  draws 


uio  KiuvcB,  Au  a  uiaiiuci.  uigiujr  vacua- «  ftom  the  abovc  cucuinstance  of  the  kail,  !■  e» 
table  to  a  sparrer  of  his  weight  and   ^^it,  "  when  they  had  not  «Aal,  diey  had 

inches.    As  Uie  book  is  not  a  common    ««wfav«''  .  ^.    . 

But  under  ine  tavoor  of  this  mgeaioas 
critic  it  does  not  appear  ;— Dr  Johnnn,  in- 
deed, ii  pleased  to  loy  so,  and  thcj  who 
would  have  believed  him  if  he  had  given  a 
relation  of  his  vopge  into  the  moon,  may, 
if  they  choose,  bdieve  this.  It  is  very  sd- 
dom  that  we  find  people  teaching  to  othos 
arts  of  which  they  are  ignonuit  theiiselves, 
and  yet  this  must  have  been  the  case  wilfa 
Cxomwell'a  soldieis,  who  were  accastomed 
neither  to  eat  kail,  nor  to  wear  biogaeSi 
The  truth  is,  that  both  artides  have,  in  aD 
probability,  been  known  to  the  Seotish  ever 
since  the  oountiy  was  inhabited.  So  that 
they  may  safely  admit  the  truth  of  the  above 
very  candid  traveler*8  good-natured  position. 
Mr  Steevens  seems  to  think  it  aifeogedier 
needless  to  restrain  luxury  in  diet,  where 
ppijple  ooidd  get  neither  kaU  nor  hrttgrnee  s 
wuchv  to  be  sarst  are  the  very  essence  of  a 
sumptuous  feast 

KiKO  JoHir.^P.  laa 
Sal  —  New  flight. 
And  happy  neamestt  that  intends  old  HghL 
•'  Happy  innovation,**  quoth  Dr  John- 
son, **  tnat  purposed  the  restoration  of  die 
ancient  rightfid  government**  Whatti^- 
Ail  government  ?  Does  the  good  old  oouti* 
tmimiaBst  suppose  it  to  have  been  in  Joka« 
a  murderer,  and  ayiTlaiii  wit  who  had  not 
the  least  right  to  ths  pos  wiion  of  die  crewp» 


one,  a  few  spedmena  of  it  may  amuse 
your  readers. 

COHEDT  or  Ereoes.— P.  f  66. 

Bene.  Let  him  be  clap*d  on  the  ahonlder* 
and  call'd  Adam. 

««  Adam  Bell,'*  says  Dr  Johnson,  ^  was 
a  oomponion  of  Robin  Hood,  as  may  be 
seen  in  Robin  Hood's  garland ;  in  whioi,  if 
I  do  not  mistake,"  adds  he,  **  are  these 
lines  ; 
•*  For  he  brought  Adam  Bdl,  and  Cltm  of 

the  dough. 
And  William  of  Cloudeslee, 
To  shoot  with  our  forester  for  forty  mark. 
And  our  forester  beat  them  all  three.*' 

In  answer  to  this  it  may  be  observed— i 
1.  That  Adam  Bell  was  not  a  companion  of 
Robin  Hood ;  2.  That  it  can-not  be  seen 
in  Robin  Hood*s  garland ;  S.  That  the  lines 
quoted  prove  neither  the  one  nor  the  other, 
as  the^  do  not  relate  to  Robin  Hood.  It  is 
peculiarly  unfortunate  that  the  learned  cri- 
tic should  be  most  mistaken  where  he  is 
most  oonfldent 

Wivtcr's  Talb.— p.  905. 
Leo.  >  lower  mettee 

PercfaaBoe  are  to  this  business  purblind. 


iUMt,  says  Dr  Johnson, 
of  nuuier^  as  Meu  John,  Master  John ;  an 
appcOalion  used  by  the  SootSi  to  those  who 
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mad  wbam  it  mMM  httt  been  pnlM^iror* 
thy  ia.8ii]r  man,  or  set  of  men,  to  have  pot 
to  death? 

BlGHABD  THX  SBCO)n>...-.P.  211. 

Qtiesm.  6azdiner,ibr  tiling  me  theaenewi 
of  woe, 
I  would,  the  plants  thou  gtmft*8t  may  never 
grow. 

An  ezeeration,  Dr  Johttion  observes,  too 
hidicroiis  and  unsoitable  to  the  queen's  con- 
dition ;  and  it  certainly  appears  so.  But, 
periiaps,  (for  8halc8peare*s  nicest  or  lowest 
diameters  are  never  without  a  quibble)  die 
means  to  wish  him  chUdle*9»  It  is  to  be  re- 
membered that  the  queen  was  very  young, 
Dr  Johnson  will,  therefor,  the  more  ready^ 
pardon  any  puerilities  of  expression  he  may 
find  her  guilty  of. 

P.  213. 

FUzw,  — —  my  rapUr^t  point 

Dr  Johnson  here  takes  an  opportunity  to 
censure  Shakspeare  for  deserting  the  man- 
ners of  the  age  in  which  his  dnma  is  plac- 
ed t— this  weapon,  he  says,  not  being  seen 
in  England  till  two  centuries  afterwaids.  It 
would  be  as  well,  however,  though  not  quite 
so  easy,  for  the  learned  critic  to  bring  some 
proof  in  support  of  tlus  and  such  like  asser- 
tions. Without  which  the  author!^  of 
Shakspeare  is  at  least  equal  to  that  or  Dr 
Johnson*  And  even  if  he  could  prove  what 
he  asserts  (which,  however,  it  is  bdieved  he 
cannot),  the  poet's  friends  would  still  have 
an  ai]^ument  which  would  render  both  his 
assertions  and  his  proofs  equally  nugatoiy 
and  ridicukNiB. 

Kixo  Richard  the  Third. — P.  33. 

Q.  Mar,  Why  strew*st  thou  sugar  on 
that  bottkd  ipider. 

**  A  spider,"  says  Dr  Johnson,  "  is  call- 
ed boitlta,  because,  like  other  insects,  he  has 
a  middle  slender,  and  a  bellj  protuberant** 

A  most  rational  and  satinactoiy  explana* 
tim— very  little  worse  than  none  at  aU.  A 
boitk  tpiier  is  the  large  Uoated  sdder  with 
a  deep  black  shining  ttin,  generally  esteem- 
ed the  most  venomous. 

Knra  Hekry  the  £iobth.*-P.  831. 
.    (ML.  Our  content 
la  our  best  JuaAng. 

**  That  is,  our  best 
Spanish,  hazimda,    Johksok.** 

People  generally  introduce  scraps  of- a 
foreign  language  to  shew  their  knowledge; 
the  learned  commentator  brings  this  merely 
to  display  his  want  of  it  For,  let  the  woid 
hazienda  signify  what  it  may,  what  has  it  to 
do  here?  Indeed,  *•  the  professed  critic, 
in  order  to  fumiih  his  quota  to  the  boiA- 
eeller,  may  write  notes  of  nothings  that  is, 
notes  wfaidi  either  e]Lplane  things  which  do 
not  want  explanation,  or  such  as  do  not  ex* 
plane  matters  at  aU,  but  merel?  fiQ  up  so 
much  paper  ;*'  a  canon,  of  whidi  Dr  John- 
soiUms  availed  hiwlf  pretty  much  in  the 
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inanner  of  fab  pvedeosMOr,  Dr  WariNUtoat 
who  sagacwualT  observes,  ihaifiiatdi  cfm^ 
jOM^isaSpanidiphnMe:  Amigoienikoimu 
Quenr,  Which  of  these  two  j»ro/icMd  crttict 
has  mspiayed  the  most  1 
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Jfec  And  gives  lus  potent  regiment  to  a 
trvXL 

TVatt,  Dr  Jc^mson  says,  was  not,  in  our 
r*s  time,  a  term  of  mere  infiuny,  but 
a  word  of  eli^t  contempt,  as  wauh  is  now. 
It  may  be  difficult  to  Imow  what  the  loun- 
ed  commentator  conceives  to  be  a  term  of 
mere  infamy.  But  thus  much  is  certain, 
that  ^nilf,  in  the  age  of  Shakspeare,  signifyed 
a  ittwnpet^  and  so  he  uses  it. 

RoMSO  AXD  Juliet.— >P.  128. 

JmL  -..^-.-.  gentle  nurse, 
I  pray  thee,  leave  me  to  myself  to-night ; 
For  I  have  need  of  many  orisons 
To  move  the  heavens  to  smile  upon  my  state. 

Dr  Johnson,  with  that  candour  and  po- 
liteness for  which  he  is  so  remarkable,  ob« 
serves,  that  Juliet  plays  most  of  her  pranks 
under  the  appearance  of  religion.  Perhaps, 
says  he,  Shakspeare  meant  to  punish  her 
hypocrisy.  If  he  had,  we  should,  without 
doubt,  have  been,  some  how  or  other,  in- 
formed of  it  But  Shakspeare  would  never 
have  given  the  little  innocent  excuses  her 
virtue  and  conjugal  fidelity  prompt  her  to 
make  use  of  so  hardi  a  name.^— Sweet 
Juliet !  little  did*st  thou  dxeam,  that,  in  ad- 
dition to  thy  misfortunes,  the  unsuUyed 
purity  of  thy  angelic  mind  should,  at  this 
distance  of  time,  be  subject  to  the  rude 
breath  of  criticism!— But  rest  in  peace, 
sweet  saint  I  thy  fair  untainted  name  shall 
live — live  in  thy  Shakspeare*s  page—when 
even  the  critic's  memory  is  no  more. 

Hamlet.— P.  258.  ' 
Ham,  Then  came  each  actor  on  his  ass. 
This,  says  Dr  Johnson,  seems  to  be  aline 
of  an  old  ballad.  He  has,  therefor,  caused 
it  to  be  printed  in  the  Italic  diaracter.  But 
there  appears  no  other  gnmnd  for  the  sup* 
position,  than  the  good  doctor's  opinion, 
whidi  is  not  sufficient  in  these  matters  to 
authorise  an  alteration  in  the  type. 

iW. 

P6L  The  best  adoiB  in  the  world,  either 
for  tragedy,  comedy,  history,  pastoral,  jpas- 
toral-comical,  Mstorical^astorait  [tragical- 
historical,  tragical-comical,  historical-pasUh' 
ral]  scene  undividable.  Sue 

••  The  words  within  the  crotchets,**  savs 
Mr  Steevens,  '*  /  have  recovered  from  tne 
folio,  and  see  no  reason  why  ibej  were  hi- 
therto omitted.*'  But  though  the  learned 
commentator  oould  see  no  reason  why  the 
ifords  were  omitted  b^fbre^  his  readers  can 
see  one,  why  they  diould  be  omitted  nam  s 
vi«.  that  the  wonIs  hiHorical^astorai  may 


RiUen  os  Shakipeare. 
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not  bt  Atiuril  V  Npented.  The  tnrth  if^ 
ditt  tht  indostnotti  editor  his  entifdy  lost 
the  mnit  of  his  recovery,  by  the  negligoiee 
of  hb  printer  t  the  foHo  properly  reads  i 

-*— «  pistond-oomical,  historicalopes- 
torel,    tragical-historical,    tragicaUamiaU^ 

P.  Slff. 

*<  This  speech,**  says  Dr  Johnson,  *<  in 
which  Hamlet,  represented  as  a  virtuous 
character,  is  not  eontenc  with  taking  blood 
for  Uood,  but  contrives  damnatioD  for  the 
man  that  he  would  punish,  is  too  horrible 
to  be  read  or  to  be  uttered.'* 

How  far  it  detracts  tnm  the  virtue  of 
Hamlet  to  be  represented  as  lying  in  wait 
for  an  opportunity  to  take  an  adequate  and 
complete  revenge  upon  the  murderer  of  his 
father,  is  a  question  not,  witli  submission 
to  the  great  moraUst,  quite  so  easyiy  decided. 
The  late  king  has  reported  liisselif  to  have 
been  destroyed  in  the  most  ddiberate,  hor- 
rid, and  diab<dical  manner ; 

Cut  oflrcv*n  in  the  blossom  of  his  sin, 
Unhousel'd,  disappointed,  unaneal*d. 
No  reckoning  maoe,  but  sent  to  his  aooount, 
With  all  his  imperfections  on  his  head  t 
O  horrible!  O  horrible!  most  horrible! 

Under  such  aggravated  circumstances,  for 
Hamlet  to  be  content  with  having  what  Dr 
Johnson  calls  blood  for  blOod,  would  have 
been  taking  an  inadequate  and  imperfect 
revenge,  and,  consequently,  doing  an  act  of 
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ii^nstioe  and  fanpie^  to  die  iHMe$  of  hii 
urardeied  parent  But,  indeed,  the  itaaoM 
Hamlet  here  gives  for  his  conduct,  ••  they 
are  better  than  anv  other  person  can  onako 
for  Mm,  will  fiiUy  juMdfy  botfi  him  and  it, 
against  all  soch  hypetcritical  oppositioB  to 
the  end  of  time. 

P.  408. 
Ham,  I  amafraidyonraakeasponloiiof 
me* 

L  e.  you  trifle  with  me,  as  if  you  wete  play- 
ing with  a  chihL  Dr  Johnson  ondy  ob- 
serves, that  a  wanton  was  a  man  feeble  and 
effeminate.  He  might  as  well  hare  said  it 
was  a  horse  or  an  elephant. 

—  I  would  have  thee  gone. 
And  yet  no  further  than  a  wantons  bird. 
That  lets  it  hop  a  little  from  his  hand« 
And  with  a  silk  thread  pulls  it  back  J^tau 
Romeo  and  JulieU 

I  wish  poor  Ritson  were  dive  now. 
He  would  nave  made  an  excellent  Con« 
tributor  to  your  Magazine.  It  was 
said  that  the  Edinburgh  Review  kill- 
ed him,  but  his  friends  know  that  to 
be  fudge.  I  will  send  yoii^  for  yoor 
next  Number,  an  account  of  his  *'  Ro- 
bin Hood" — a  work  full  of  very  enrag- 
ing matter.  Meanwhile,  I  am  youra 
sincerely.  •»    •    » 


A  PARALLEL  BETWEEN  THE  MASTER  DEBTOR  8  SIDE  OF  NEWGATE,  AN1>  THE 
SEVERAL  SPONGING    HOUSES  IN  THE  COUNTY  OF  MIDDLESEX. 


MR  EDITOR, 

I  LATELY  found  amoug  some  lumber 
in  an  old  garret,  a  little  treatise  on 
Newgate,  as  it  existed  about  a  hundred 
vears  ago—and  as  the  public  attention 
has  been  much  turned  to  the  subject 
of  prison  discipline,  perhaps  an  extract 
from  it  may  not  be  unacceptable.  This 
treatise  was  '^  written  for  the  jpublic 
good  by  B.  L.  of  Twickenham,  who 
seems  unfortunately  to  have  had  ex- 
cellent opportunities  of  making  himself 
acqiuunted  with  the  subject,  and  was 
prmted  for  T.  Warner,  at  the  Black 
Boy,  in  Paternoster-Row,  17124.  The 
cruelty  and  impositions  of  Baili^, 
against  which  B.  L.  directs  his  artil- 
lery, are,  as  many  of  your  readers 
have  doubtless  experience],  still  to  be 
deplored,  and,  perhaps,  I  ought  to 
make  some  apology  for  awakening  pain- 
ful recollections.  But  private  feelings 
must  be  made  to  give  way  to  public 
benefit.  Will  you  permit  me  to  add, 
that  your  Magazine  would,  in  ray  opi- 
nion, be  gmUy  improved  by  an  inter- 


mixture of  short  miscellaneous  articles, 
with  those  of  more  grave  and  import- 
ant discussion  ?  Extracts  irom  curi- 
ous old  books — ^rare  tracts,  &c.  woul^ 
I  am  sure,  amuse  many  persons  who 
might  be  disposed  to  turn  from  a  re- 
gular essay.  A  am,  && 

A  Parallel,  |;c. 

<*  Most  certain  it  is,  That  the  Laws  of 
this  Reafan,  were  first  Instituted,  for  Ae 
effectual  maintaining  and  executing  of  K- 
quity  and  Justice,  between  Man  and  Man  ; 
and  therefore,  every  Subject  is  intitaled  to 
Property,  Eipiity,  Justice  and  Liberty  ;  and 
those  who  execute  any  thing  (o  the  eoa- 
tnry,  are  not  only  OppNssors  of  the  Sub- 
ject, but  also  Violators  of  the  Law. 

'*  And  since  there  are  many  wicked  Per- 
sons (called  Bailiffi)  whose  Daily  Study  and 
Practice,  is  to  oppress  the  Distwss'd ;  thcte- 
fore,  I  shall  endeavour  to  detect  all  sodi 
future  Practices,  by  exposing  the  scvetal 
vile  and  wicked  Impositions  which  those 
profligate  Wretches  inflict  on  such  unfortu- 
nate PersonB  as  fall  into  Uieir  Hands. 

**  And  as  the  Execution  of  our  Laws,  is 
justly  perfoxmsd  by  the  Learned  Jvdgm* 
2 
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Ntwgf^i  and  MiddUset. 


md  •tlMr  RmiMM  FmoM  in  tfa«fir  lefe- 
nd  SMiiiii;  'tk  nol  to  be  dmdyMd,  but 
thit  our  woithy  Supevion  willy  wh«n  «p- 
pcized  of  tbe  Haraihips  under  whidi  the 
t/pi^mud  Sabjoet  gRNuie,  by  the  Unge  of 
«Me  Mfacrauili,  take  poper  Cognizance 
theieof,  end  jiuAy  pannh  tiieh  of  them,  at 
nay  appear  to  deserfe  die  Mme, 'for  their 
eatoibiuuit  Impoiiti0Bs  and  fixactiotti. 

M  A  Bailiff  was  fttmetlt  look'd  upon 
wMh  inch  an  evil  Bye,  and  the  Office  reck- 
«itt*d  ao  aeandaloni  hj  oar  Aneeatora,  that 
no  SngHtkmam  caalA  be  procuved  to  aneat 
any  one;  and  it  wae  an  Employ  takeo  up 
aeld  iblhnr'd  by  Fkmhgt  and  other  Po* 
irlio  were  held  to  be  the  Seam  of 
r  own  Country,  m  well  aa  the  Peat  of 
oare;  And  in  aneh  great  Detestatkm  and 
Abhomnee  were  they  held  anoug  the 
Oraunan  Sort^  tfmt  they  were  fineed  to  tx^ 
cote  their  Offiee  by  stealdi,  ibf  fear  of  bro- 
ken Bonee,  or  being  stoned  by  the  inoeneed 
Popidaee.  At  Ais  Day,  it  ie  an  Office  hi- 
ftmooa  and  eeandalOui,  and  the  Baaeneieof 
the  Penaioi  in  it,  and  their  vik  Usage  of 
the  Poee  and  PHendleu,  aw  Vkdy  to  eon- 
tinna  it  ee  to  Ibtore  Timea. 

**  As  toon  aa  the  Unfbrtanate  Perum 
who  falle  mto  Ae  Hands  of  these  vUe 
l^ietneSf  it  arrested,  he  is  conveyed  to 
eMie  Tavern,  where  those  Swine,  pwnti- 
Mly  Bwig  and  Ckimae  at  the  Ex^cnoe  of 
wRs  Prisoner,  under  pretence  of  waiting  tin 
you  procure  BaiL 

**  Thie  ended,  the  Reckoning  is  caU*d 
Ibr,  Ae  Total  of  which  is  generally  aa  a- 
grecaMe  to  j^ou  as  the  Convosation  of  your 
Gompanioni ;  for  you  are  not  only  feeding 
at  tfail  Tune  those  rapadoas  Wolves  them- 
aelves,  but  also  other  private  Villains  that 
are  tiieir  Attendance  and  FoOowerB  (vulgar- 
ly caH*d  SmUDogt)  who  are  always  phmted 
in  some  idaoe  near  you. 

**  Having  paid  the  Recfconinff,  you  are 
fifftfawith  earned  (by  way  of  avfl^  as  they 
term  it)  to  their  Spongbig-House  as  it  is 
prapeify  called,  instead  of  to  Newgate  Ae 
€oanty  Gaol,  as  Aeir  Warrant  directs  Ihem 
to  4o.  And  at  the  same  Time  they  set 
final  to  Tou,  that  Newgate  is  a  horrid,  ter- 
fihle  ana  dismal  Place,  and  diat  you  are 
Beftiended  by  them,  in  not  being 
dy  canied  duther;  and  having 
hispirM  you  with  the  Dread  of  the  Pbuse, 
any  make  use  ef  yoor  Fears  acoordlnsly, 
and  by  threatning  to  cany  yoa  there,  imen 
3roa  reftise  to  comply  with  their  Extor- 
tioDi,  tfae^  oblige  you  to  be  conformable  to 
socfa  villainoas  Demands  as  they  impudent- 
ly and  frequently  impose  upon  you. 

**  Being  thos  arrived  at  their  Hdlirii 
Habitation,  you  are  at  your  Bntnmee  (by 
those  CfoeodUei)  received  with  a  great  deal 
of  seeming  Good  Manners  and  Civility; 
and  soon  after,  their  Aceamphces  are  as- 
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to  be  providfed ;  whieli  being  perftmned  and 
broUgnt  to  Table,  with  great  Impodeneey 
they  will  not  only  plaee  themsdves  at  the 
Upper  part  thereof,  but  also,  unmannerly 
eat,  can%,  rake  and  tear,  and  serve  every 
one  before  they  will  admit  yoa  even  to  m 
able  to  sit  dolm,  and  oblige  yoa  at  last,  to 
be  glad  of  reoeivhig  what  th^  dislike,  nay, 
very  oflen  leave  little  more  than  the  bwe 
Bones. 

«•  Their  ravenous  Appetites  being  thus 
nicntiftilly  satiated,  and  some  or  other  be- 
hg  troubled  inth  the  Cholidk,  a  Pint  of 
Brandy  is  eall*d  for,  oat  of  whidi,  if  any  be 
left,  when  they  are  all  servM  round,  pON 
hi^,  one  Glass  may  come  to  you  torn,  or 
otherwise  you  must  call  for  more,  or  gO 


*«  The  Table  being  dear'd,  Orden  are 
«ven  for  Pipes  and  Tobacco,  and  a  BOwl  of 
Punch  to  be  made  immedkitcly,  notwhh- 


Id  vour  Keeper  forthwith  calls 

for  d  Bottle  or  Wme,  orders  a  (^oirole  or 

Haifa  Doicn  of  Fowls  to  be  hnmediatdy 

mastad,  and  other  things  tdtaUe  therennto 

Vox.  V. 


you  give  no  Commission  for  the 
same,  or  that  it  may  chance  to  be  a  Li^tior 
diagreeable  to  yon. 

**  These  Bowls  of  PuncA  are  genemOy 
td  audi  a  Size  as  are  ooomKinly  sold  for 
Three  Shillings  and  Sixpence,  for  which  yon 
are  charged  Ten  ShiUings  each. 

**  The  Bowl  being  out,  they  very  ito- 

ritly,  with  the  greatest  impodenoe,  or- 
another,  though  against  your  Will, 
and  without  your  (Mler ;  and  in  the  Drink- 
ing of  the  same  (with  the  greatest  Tran- 
qmlfity  imaginable)  demand  the  Substance 
of  your  Minertnnes,  &c.,  and  if  they  think 
yoor  Case  hard,  you  have  the  Benefit  of  die 
Pity  of  these  Miscreants  for  all  your  Ex- 

"  When  the  Bowl  is  out,  you  are  im- 
mediately conveyed  to  your  Prison  Room, 
in  which  you  are  inclosed  with  such  Securi- 
ty, as  not  to  be  easfly  got  to  when  re- 
quired. 

'<  About  Two  Hoars  afterwards,  the 
chief  Swine  of  the  Herd,  under  a  pretenofe 
of  a  Visit,  Ac.  oomesto  yoa,  and  after  some 
tewJudcu  Compliments,  he,  widiout  ask- 
ing Leave  or  Consent,  caUs  for  Pipes,  To- 
baooo,  and  a  Bottle  of  Wine,  pUces  him* 
sdf  in  a  Chair,  fights  his  Pipe,  fiBs  his 
Glass,  drinks  it  off,  without  the  Godd  Man- 
ners of  taking  any  Notice  of  you ;  for  yon 
must  understand,  dwt  (Sood  Manners  a- 
mongst  Bailifl^  are  as  scarce  to  be  found,  as 
Honesty. 

**  By  sudi  time  as  the  Bottle  is  half  oat, 
perhaps  'twill  be  vour  tarn  to  have  the  Op* 
portunity  of  drinking  a  Glass  or  two  with 
hun;  and  then  heudns  Care  to  intimate 
the  Necessity  of  your  being  immediatdv 
carried  to  Newgate,  if  yon  aon*t  forthwith 
pay  hhn  his  Demands  for  his  CivliUy(by 
him  callM  ChnBiy  Coaif  viz.  dvUUy 
Money,) 

•<  'Tie  true,  altho*  he  has  die  Modesty 
and  Cunning  as  not  to  mentkm  the  Sum  he 
demands,  ya  he  has  the  Impudeqoe  to 
smile  in  your  Face,  and  deny  receiving  of 
what  yoa  are  disposed  to  give,  provided  *tis 
4£ 


4M 


Newgale  and  Middle^** 
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ievllMiia  Guinea;  and  vary  often*  at  the 
GMe  »  cueumetanc^d*  be  is  so  base  as  to 
extort  Two  or  Tbseey  and  somelimes  Five 


*^  If  70U  do  not  at  tbat  time  pay  bim  his 
ChU  Coalf  you  aie  certainly  used  with 
gjnn  Brutality,  and  lock*d  up  a  dose  Pris- 
oner forsereral  Days;  during  wiuth  time, 
you  shall  not  only  be  deprived  of  all  1 


ner  of  ConYersation»  but  of  seeing  of  any 
Persons  who  oome  to  you ;  and  he  will  al- 
so ncvent  you  from  sending  to  any  of  your 
Fncnds  upon  your  neoessaiy  Oocanons,  till 
soch  time  you  have  satisfy*d  his  unreason- 
able BnMdatians.  And  thou^  joa  are 
slocs'dup 


I  up*  and  cannot  have  aee  Ac- 

oeH  to  die  necessary  Conveniemnr,  you  may 
ring,  knock,  or  call  (very  often)  for  the  space 
c£  an  Hour,  before  they  will  come  near  you, 
and  at  the  same  Tune,  they'll  Scoff  and 
Soap  at  you,  and  use  you  with  a  great  deal 
of  in  Manners. 

**  Upon  the  Whole,  I  cannot  but  observe. 
That  by  the  Words  CivitUy-Momeyt  with 
wfaidi  you  are  finoed  to  compound  for  hard- 
ly  tolerable  Usage  at  the  best,  it  is  natural- 
ly imply'd,  TlMt  the  general  Dispositioa 
of  this  Set  of  Mortals,  u  such,  as  renders 
them  the  very  Reveree  to  every  thmg  Hu- 
man,  and  ranks  them  more  properly  in  the 
LisU  of  those  BeasU  of  Prey,  that  prowl 
about  to  destroy  Mankind ;  and  in  this  re- 
aemble  the  Devil  himself,  who  walks  to  and 
fiointhe  Earth  seeking  whom  he  may  de- 


■*  Indeed  were  I  particularly  to  describe 
the  bese  Methods  used  by  these  Canibals, 
'twould  swdl  this  Volume  to  an  enormous 
Bulk;  I  dbaU  therefore  poceed  as  briefly 
as  I  can,  that  I  may  not  tire  the  Patience  o£ 
mr  Reader* 

•«  Your  CivU  Cool  being  paid,  for  some 
few  Days  after,  you  will  be  treated  with  a 
llttie  more  Good  Manners  than  before,  mo. 
vided  you  keep  Piping  as  long  as  they 
Dance,  or  otherwise  you*ll  find  but  little 
Diffiarence  from  your  former  Usage. 

**  For  the  first  Night*s  Lodgmg  you  are 
dunned  Two  Shillings,  and  One  Shi&ing/xr 
K$mt  afterwards,  ud  for  your  Firing  One 
Shuling  per  Diem,  Every  Night  before 
Eisht  o^Clock  (notwithstanding  you  have 
before  paid  Eight  times  the  Viuue  of  jrour 
Filing)  they  will  either  come  to  you  them- 
selves (or  send  one  of  their  Followers)  and 
wfll  not  only  put  out  your  Fire,  but  also 
take  away  your  (handle,  and  oblige  you  to 
net  into  your  Bed  in  the  Dark,  if  you  of- 
m  to  sift  up  till  E^t  or  Nine  in  the  Even- 
ing. 

*'  And  altho*  your  Lodging  and  Firing 
is  so  exiortionato  dear,  yet  very  often  you 
dbaU  be  obliged  to  lie  with  one,  and  some- 
thnss  with  two,  in  the  same  Bed ;  and  as 
to  the  Fires  they  are  seldom  msde  till 
Noon  eadi  Day,  be  the  Momuigs  never  so 
cold. 

•^  If  you  are  inclined  to  Breakfast  with 
Tea»  Cofiee,  Chocolate*  &«.,  you  pay  a 


QnadraplB  Frioe  tee  tliesme;  if  : 
Cheese,  Butter,  &c.  One  ShiBing)  and 
Fourpence,  ^  (tort  for  what  ter  you 
dnnk  Uierewidia 

**  The  Price  of  your  Dinner,  if  von 
Dine  by  yoursdf,  is  generaUv  Two  Shil- 
lings,  and  sometimes  Three;  for  if  diem  be 
no  other  Prisoner  than  jroursclf,  you  are 
surely  charged  with  the  Dinner  as  provided 
for  the  Family  in  general. 

"  If  you  are  admitted  to  sit  in  Onnpaiiy 
during  the  Intervals  between  Meals,  no- 
thing will  do  but  a  flowinc  Bowl  of  Punch 
(sudi  as  before  mentioned)  or  a  Bottle  or 
two  of  Wine,  which,  with  the  greatest  As- 
surance imaginable,  they  will  caU  for  (as  »- 
foresaid)  wittiout  your  Consent,  and  very 
often  without  vour  Knowledge. 

««  If  any  of  the  Female  Sex  (as  the  Wife 
or  Daufffaten  of  your  Gaoler)  be  in  (}onu 
pany,  Uiey  will  provide  Tea,  Super,  &c 
and  place  all  to  ^oor  Account,  which  if  you 
seem  the  least  displeased  at,  then  they  teU 
you  of  NeW|pte,  of  calling  a  Ctmdi  to 
carry  you  thither,  and  many  sudi  like 
Threats,  which,  to  Persons  who  know  not 
what  Newgate  is,  sounds  so  terrible,  that 
they  are  glad  to  put  up  with  such  Imposi- 
tbns;  azul  thereupon,  you  are  commanded 
to  repair  to  your  Prison  Room,  a  Inathanmff 
Garret,  where  you  are  securely  lo^*d  up, 
and  no  Penons  admitted  to  oome  near  jou 
for  manjr  Hours  after,  be  yourocoaaons 
never  so  importunate. 

•*  The  Brandy,  as  they  call  it,  which  thi^ 
sell  in  their  Houses,  is  a  Compositian  of  di- 
verse Spiritoous  liquids,  which  they  dinoae 
of  at  Eigh^wnce  a  Quartern,  as  by  item 
termed,  tho'  but  little  more  than  a  Half- 
Quartern  Wine  Measure. 

•^  The  (Geneva  they  sell  at  Fourpenoe/rr 
(Quartern,  and  in  the  same  short  Measure 
as  that  of  their  Brandy.  Their  Beer  issoU 
at  Fourpence  par  (^uart,  each  (^uart  con- 
taming  about  Three  half  Pints. 

**  Theb  Wineis  horrid  base,  not  only  in 
respect  to  (Soodness,  but  Measure :  their 
Bottles  which  they  call  Quarts,  are  actnalhr 
not  Wme  Pints,  and  the  Price  is  Two  Shil- 
lings each. 

*■  When  you  have  Occasion  to  send  a 
Letter  by  a  Porter,  you  must  not  only  beg 
and  piay  for  that  Liberty,  but  also  pay  a 
douUe  Price  for  the  Message.  And  u  you 
give  a  Letter  with  a  Penny,  to  put  into  the 
Penny  Post-Offioe,  it  Ten  raruy  goes  any 
ftffther  than  the  first  Fire  they  oome  to.  And 
every  time  you  send  any  Letter,  cither  by 
the  Post  or  a  Messenger,  it  is  always  qxened 
and  read,  and  very  often  not  dcUvered  at 
all,  especially  if  they  dislike  the  Ckntents. 
Nor  do  they  ficronle  to  open  Letters  urticn 
they  are  sent,  ir  the  Pemm  who  brings 
them,  doth  not  deliver  the  same  into  the 
Hands  of  the  Prisoner. 

**  Their  Followers  are  still  more  wietdi- 
ed  Miscreanu  than  the  Bailiffs,  and  for  the 
Sake  of  a  Shilling  (which  is  the  gencnd  Al- 
lowance they  have  out  of  every  Arrest)  will 
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betny  diebMlof  Prittds,  niy,  e?0ii  didr' 
own  Fatfaer*  without  any  manner  of  Regard 
to  what  may  follow.  And  yoxk  are  not  only 
cfaaiged  Two  ShOlings  and  •  Sixpence  per 
diem  for.  one  of  those  Followers  (who  are 
generally  and  justly  termed  JBail{ffii  Dop) 
to  be  yoor  Keeper ;  but  also  One  Shilhng 
per  Diem,  for  the  VIetnals  he  eats. 
*' That  nothing  may  escape  these  Wretdies, 
they  always,  at  the  Depaiture  of  a  Prisoner, 
aak  for  some  small  Matter  for  the  Maid- 
Serrant  of  their  House ;  which  is  seldom 
deny'd,  but  is  rarely  given  to  her ;  for  if 
she  happens  to  be  absent  on  any  Occasion, 
ud  it  DC  left  with  her  Master  or  Mistress 
for  her,  they  genendly  keep  it  theroselTes, 
all  being  Fish  with  them  that  comes  to  Net. 

«  It  were  endless  to  enumerate  the  Tenth 
Part  of  their  Villainies,  and  therefore  I 
shall  end  this  Part  of  the  PardUeU  with 
congntnlating  my  Countrymen  on  the 
Hopes,  that  a  Happy  End  will  now  be  soon 
put  to  the  yile  Impositions  and  Barbarities 
of  these  inhuman  Canihals,  by  the  Excel- 
lent Law  depending  at  this  Time  in  the 
Pariiament,  to  present  Vejeaiiout  Arretti 
md  Law^tuits.  Their  Enormities  have  ar- 
nv*d  at  such  a  flagrant  Height,  that  the 
Cries  of  the  Opprosed  have  rnchM  the 
Ears  of  our  Nome  Legislators,  who  seem 
detennin*d  to  deliver  the  poor  Subject  from 
the  Extortions  of  these  Wretches,  which, 
no  doubt  win  procure  the  Grateful  Ac- 
knowledgment of  all  Honest  Men,  and 
draw  down  upon  them  a  Blessing  from  the 
Ahnighty,  who  has  been  nadously  pleased 
to  recommend  to  Mortus,  To  Vint  the 
Skkf  and  Relieve  the  Pritanert,  as  two  great 
Duties  of  Human  Life.  In  this  Happy 
Prospect,  I  shaU  therefore  for  the  present 
leave  the  Subject,  and  proceed  to  speak  a 
Word  or  two  in  relation  to  the  Humanity 
observed  in  the  Matter  Debtort  Side  of 
Netfgaiet  in  Comparison  to  the  Usage  and 
Impodtions  of  a  Sponging- House. 

**  After  being  Arrested  and  carry*d  to  the 
Lodge  at  Newgate,  you  pay  to  the  Turnkey 
(as  before  mentioned)  6/  and  6d.  and  then 
you  are  directed  to  the  Ward  appointed  for 
3rou,  where,  at  yova  Entrance,  you  pay  lOx 
and  6d  (as  aforesaid)' to  the  Steward  of  that 
Ward  fbr  yoor  Gamish-Monev ;  out  of 
which  2#.  is  spent  amongst  the  Prisoners  of 
your  Ward,  and  the  remaining  St.  and  6d, 
IS  kept  by  the  Steward,  for  which  he  pro- 
▼ides  veiy  good  Fires,  Candles,  Salt  and 
Brooms,  during  the  whole  Time  of  your 
Imprisonment,  if  it  prove  never  so  long. 

**  Which  being  compared  with  a  Spong- 
ing-Hottse,  where  you  pay  1«  per  Diem,  for 
your  Fives,  which  are  not  light  tiU  Noon, 
and  put  out  eveiy  Night  at  8  or  9  and  left 
in  the  Dark  afUrwards,  is  no  doubt  infi- 
nitely preferable. 

*'  Your  (xamish  being  paid,  you  imme* 
diatdy  enter  into  a  Mess  with  the  other 
Prisoners  of  the  Ward,  with  whom  you  eat, 
drink,  ftc  at  a  very  dieap  and  reasonable 
Rate,  every  Person  providing  for  his  Day 
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as  aforeodd,  a  soffleieBt  Joint  of  Mutton* 
Beef,  &C.,  and  thereby  you  have  a  ve^ 
good  Dinner  of  Roast  or  Boil'd  every  Day 
for  about  4J«  each  Prisoner,  or  6i.  at  moat, 
at  which  time  jrou  may  drink  sudi  Limion 
as  you  are  indmable  to,  and  be  free  nom 
an  manner  of  Impositions  and  lU  Mannen 
practised  by  Bailira,  where  you  not  only  pay 
an  extravagant  Price,  but  are  obliged  to  eat 
what  they  please  to  leave,  and  be  subject  to 
theur  Humours. 

'*  The  Liberty  you  have  of  Convi 
with  whom  you  please,  is  at  no  time  di 
free  Access  being  given  at  all  times  between 
Eight  in  the  Morning  and  Nine  at  Ni^t* 
at  which  times  you  are  at  liberty  to  be  in 
private  with  your  Friends  to  Consult  and 
Advise,  &c.,  as  your  Busbiess  or  Afiain 
may  require,  wiuout  any  Pemo  to  inter- 
fore  with  you ;  which  in  a  Sponging-Honse 
is  the  Reverse;  for  there  you  cannot  speak 
one  Word  to  your  Friend  in  rdation  to 
yoiiraffiun,  but  jaa  have  one  or  two  of 
thdr  Emissaries  listiening  at  the  Door,  to 
over-hear  your  C<msuItations,  which  may 
oftentimes  prove  of  a  bad  Omseqnenoe,  bv 
having  your  Secrets  discovered  to  your  Ad- 


**  When  your  Occasions  require  a  Per- 
son to  carry  a  Letter  to  any  Place  in  London^ 
'tis  faithfUDy  performed  by  the  Servants  of 
Mr  Rowie  and  Mr  Perry,  widi  great  Care 
and  Speed,  which  is  never  done  at  any 
Spongmg- Houses,  as  I  have  beibra  obaenr. 
ed.  Then  for  the  Benefit  of  Air  and  Clean- 
liness, there  is  no  CompariMm :  for  here 
every  thing  is  kept  clean  by  the  Care  of  the 
Steward,  £&,  whereas  in  aSponsing>House« 
what  with  your  being  dose  loc»*a  up,  and 
want  of  fresh  Air,  the  Stink  of  a  Close 
Stool  (which  is  very  often  fbll  at  yoor  com- 
ing in)  the  ill-smell  of  the  Bed  (for  they 
seUkmi  change  the  Sheets  under  two  Months) 
and  the  Smmiking  of  the  Chimney ;  the  Ait 
is  actually  so  Infectious,  that  if  the  Persona 
confined  are  not  of  a  strong  ConstitutioQ, 
they  are  liable  to  great  Inoonveniendes. 

**  By  this  Time,  I  believe,  my  Reader 
will  agree  with  me.  That  the  Matter  D^ 
tort  Sde  of  Newgate,  is  a  Paradise  to  the 
best  of  Sponging-Houses,  not  only  in  re- 
spect to  the  least  Expenoe,  but  also  for 
Health,  good  Entertainment,  Liberty,  Plea- 
sure and  Conversatkm;  And  thcrefofe,  I 
do  solemnly  declare  to  all  unfortunate  Per- 
sons, That  when  they  cannot  produce  Bail 
or  discharge  the  Action  in  a  short  timet 
*t]8  greatly  to  their  Advantage  immediately 
to  go  to  the  Matter  Debtort  Side  qf  New- 
gate, rather  than  suffer  themselves  to  be 
mposed  on,  in  the  Manner  I  have  related. 

*•  The  better  to  exemplify  t^e  great  Dif- 
ference there  is  between  the  Usage  of  a 
Sponging-House,  and  the  Matter  l)M>rs 
Side  of  Newgate,  I  shall  here  sobj<nn  a 
Bill  of  Expenoe  for  one  Day  in  each.  Place  ; 
by  which  the  Reader,  at  a  View,  will  be 
able  to  judge  of  and  confirm  the  Truth  of 
what  I  Imve  asserted* 


Jbr  One  Ni^U  LoSgk^midlhif't  £»• 

penct* 


Mr  A.  B.  Aif  BILLy&r  One  Dtnft  JStepence. 

Foryoar  Night*e  Lodging  0  02  0 

For  your  BreiJcfwt 0  01  0 


NemgtOijmd  MidtUmf.  dAag. 

Zlo^t  Charget^  In  ffo  Mnter  DeMon 

Side  <i/brMiffilioiM2. 


For  one  Quart  of  Drink  at  vour 
Brrakfast  (whether  you  &nk 
it  or  no  *ti8  the  same)- 


For  half  a  Pint  of  Brandy, 
For  your  Dinner- 
Drink  at  Dinner- 


}» 


Your  Night*i  T»odgin^ 
Your  Dinner*- 


00  4 


,  dUto^  0  01  4 

-  0  02  0 

-0  02  0 

Brandy  after  Dinner,  Half  a  JHnt  0  01  4 

Tobacco  and  Pipee,  ^e, 0  01  0 

Your  Keeper*9  Dinner 0  01  0 

For  his  Day's  Attendance  on  you—  0  02  6 

Your  Supper ^ 0  01  0 

t)rink  at  Supper 0  00  8 

Brandy  atdi^to 0  01  4 


Drink  Ibr  the  whole  Day,  if] 
Three  Qnarta  (but! 
pleaee). 


de  Day.  if) 
tkwifypu  V 


L  s.  i. 
0  00  4i 
0006 

000  9 


Total  0  01  7} 


And  very  often  lev,  apedally  when  yon 
diink  SmaU-Beer  at  your  Dinner. 


And  this  Bill  ia  very  often  inhanced  to  a 
much  greater  Expence. 


From  henoe  it  ^pean.  That  the  Di&r. 
ence  of  Expence  only  of  One  Day,  is  ac- 
— —  tually  Fifteen  Shillings  and  Ten  pence  Half- 
Total  0  17  6  penny  ;  which  I  leave  to  the  Consideration 
of  Uiose  unfortunate  Persons,  whose  unha]»- 
py  Situation  of  Affidrs  may  subject  them  to 
make  Choice  of  one  Place  or  die  other." 


MB  FABES  ON  THE  PTBAMID  OF  CEPHBEKES^  LATELY  OPENED  BY  BELZOVI. 


Most  of  our  readers  are  probably 
aware^  that  in  the  year  1818«  the 
biig«-do8ed  pyramid  of  Cephreneawaa 
opened  by  toe  skill  and  perseveranee 
of  Mr  Bdaoni.  Like  the  large  pyra- 
mid^ it  was  found  to  contain  a  dark 
chamber  and  a  stone  sarcophagus,  in 
which  were  a  few  bones,  some  of 
which,  on  being  brought  to  England  by 
Migor  Fitsclarence,  were  submitted  to 
the  inspection  of  Sir  Edward  Home, 
and  fbund  to  be  the  bones  of  a  cow  or 
IralL  This  discovery  has  complete- 
ly established  the  theory  of  the  pyra- 
mid,  previously  advanced  by  Mr  Fa- 
ber  in  his  learned  work  on  the  Origin 
of  Pagan  Idolatry.  We  shall,  in  as 
few  words  as  possible,  lay  before  our 
reader  the  substance  of  that  theory. 

Jhe  striking  uniformity  of  PiEiga- 
nism,  as  estabushed  in  every  part  of 
the  world,  leads  to  the  raiiona/e  of  the 
pyramids.  As  its  rudiments  are  the 
fiame,  so  is  there  a  surprising  unifor* 
mity  in  the  religious  structures  of  the 
old  idolaters.  Pyramids,  so  far  from 
being  peculiar  to  Eg^t,  are  to  be 
finind  of  different  sues,  properties, 
and  malCTJals,  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe. 

In  no  region  are  they  more  common 
than  in  Hindostan,  between  which 
country  and  Egypt,  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  shepherd  kings,  there  was 


a  very  early  and  a  very  dose  religiaaa 
connexion.  Now  tlM  Brafamina  are 
unanimous  in  declaring,  that  evny 
Pyramid  is  an  artificial  mountain^  de« 
signedly  constructed  as  a  copy  of  the 
Holy  Mount  Meru.  This  holj  moan« 
tain  they  describe  as  the  special  abode 
of  Iswara,  who,  during  an  universal 
deluge,  floated  in  the  ship  Aigha,  upon 
the  smr&oe  of  the  ocean.  Into  the 
particulars  of  this  tradition  it  ia  uimo* 
cessary  to  enter. 

Exactly  the  same  account,  relative 
to  the  d^ijp  and  origin  of  the  great 
pyramid  of  Cholula,  prevailed  among 
tne  Mexicans,  and  even  at  the  pre- 
sent day  prevails  among  their  pot* 
terity. 

From  these  concuning  acoonntm  it 
is  evident,  that  the  holy  mountain  of 
which  every  pyramid  was  an  avowed 
transcript,  was  no  other  than  Mount 
Ararat,  upon  which  the  ark  rested  af« 
ter  the  deluge.  Each  pyramid  thai 
was  a  COPY  of  Mount  Ararat*  whence  it 
appears  tnat  the  reli^iouB  notiona  at- 
tached to  the  pmmia,  bow  a  certain 
relation  to  the  Aiatory  of  the  fioodl. 

The  Hindoo  theologiana,  thoo^ 
occasionally  differing  .  as  to  the  fonn 
which  they  ascribe  to  the  holy  mount 
Meru,  very  generally  represent  it  as 
being  square,  as  standing  with  an  ac- 
curate relation  to  the  lour  cardinal 
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iniAecampiM,  tad  m  wmfik^ 
Md  of  eu^t  sueoeatively  dMiiinwhmg 
tow«n  pkoed  one  upon  the  other. 
Such,  eeeordfaig  to  Herodotae  and 
Stnbo,  was  the  exaet  Horn  tod  «r- 
nrngement  of  the  Tower  of  Bahyhnu 
Bat  thsB  very  pjnonid,  raised  cm  the 
banki  of  the  Buphratoa^  was,  aeoord- 
ing  to  the  Hiiidoo  fthedogiana,  the 
earnest  nontiftinn  ediftee,  which  the 
sons  of  men  reared  as  a  stadioos  copy 
ofMeuntMem. 

The  Mexican  leMnd,  attached  to 
the  pyramid  of  Cholala,  is  a  corrupted 
narrative  of  the  building  of  the  Baby* 
Ionic  Tower^  brought  away,  in  the  first 
instance,  from  the  plain  of  Shinar, 
by  them  of  the  disperrion.  The  form 
01  the  Mexican  pyramid  corresponds 
both  in  shape  and  position  witn  the 
Tower  of  Babylon,  as  described  bv  the 
Greek  historians.  It  ^Sen  cmfy  in 
having  a  SBsaller  number  of  steps, 
whereas  die  Egjrptian  pyrsmids  of 
Ghiaadififar  from  it,  in  having  a  larger. 
In  all  other  reqiects  they  perfectly  re- 
aemble  the  Tower  of  Belua;  and  the 
two  which  have  been  opened,  contain 
eadi  a  dark  central  duunber,  which 
answers  to  the  similar  chamber  men- 
tioned by  Herodotua  as  constructed  in 
^e  heart  of  the  Babylonic  pyramid. 
On  the  same  principle  are  built  the 
Indian  pyramids  of  Tanjore,  with  this 
difference,  that  they  are  higher  in  re- 
ference to  their  base,  than  the  pyra- 
mids of  Ghiza. 

As  the  first  Postdiluvian  sacrifice 
was  o£fered  on  the  snmmit  of  Mount 
Arsrat,  by  the  great  patriarch  who  was 
preserved  in  the  ark,,  so,  on  every  imi- 
tative mountain,  whether  natmral  or 
artificial,  sacrifices  were  devoted  to 
that  principsl  Hero-God,  who  was 
said  to  be  the  fiitber  of  three  sons,  and 
who,  with  seven  companions,  was  re- 
ported to  have  ssiled  over  a  shoreless 
ocesn  in  a  wonderftd  ship,  by  the 
Hindoos  called  Argha,  and  by  the 
ISgyptians  and  the  Greeks  styled  Argo 
or  Baris.  For  this  purpose  the  pyra- 
midal altar  was  built  with  a  flat  top, 
which  sometimes  contained  a  chapel. 
The  summit  of  the  chief  pyramid  of 
Ghisa,  though,  from  the  aiormousbulk 
ef  the  fiilvic,  it  seems  a  mere  point  to 
the  eye  of  the  spectator,  ia  yet  a  square 
j^tmrm  of  not  kssthan  thirty-two  feet. 

But,  admitting  that  each  pyramid 
were  a  omy  of  Mount  Ararat,  the 
question  anses,  in  what  manner  or%i« 


nated  die  beEef^  that  the  ptmnids  of 
£^gypt  were  the  tombs  of  toe  andenk 
kings  of  the  country?  The  Greek 
writen  eould  never  have  imagined  the 
pyramids  to  be  tombs,  unless  they  had 
been  actually  so  informed  by  the  Egyp- 
tiana.    lliey  seem  to  have  been  told 


by  the  priesthood,  that  each  pvramid 
was  the  tomb  of  a  very  ancient  king  of 
Egypt  Having  received  diis  flenend 
account  of  them,  and  finding  that  die 
three  principal  ones  were  ascribed  to 
the  three  kings,  Cheops,  Ce^renes, 
and  Mveerinus,  they  naturally  enou|^ 
concluded  them  to  be  the  sepidchrea 
of  these  three  princes.  Their  opinion, 
which  seemed  to  rest  upon  a  very  so- 
lid foundation,  was  forthwith  com- 
mitted to  writing ;  and  hence  originate 
ed  the  general  persuasion,  that  these 
vsin-fflorious  and  tyrannical  kings 
had  naiassed  their  subjects,  and  ex- 
hausted the  wealth  of  their  country,  fer 
no  better  purpose  than  that  they  might 
repose  after  death  in  tombs  of  extra- 
ordinary  magnitude. 

The  truth  of  the  matter,  however, 
was  diis,  that  instead  of  being  the  li- 
teral sepulchres  of  the  literal  kings  of 
the  country,  the  pyramids  were  each 
alike  the  mysticsl  sepulchre  of  Osiris, 
the  supposed  primeval  king  and  Hero- 
God  of  Eg^t. 

The  wordiip  of  Osiris,  or  Thammus, 
was  of  a  funereal  nature.  In  the  cele- 
bration of  his  mysteries  die  god  was 
first  bewailed  as  dead,  and  afterwards 
his  restoration  to  life  was  celebrated 
widi  riotous  mirth  and  fhmdc  excla- 
mations. To  these  rites  there  are  fre- 
quent allusions  in  Scripture,  for  diey 
mrevailed  in  Falestine  as  much  as  in 
Egypt  By  the  ancient  author  of  the 
Orphic  Argonautics,  they  are  deno- 
minated the  Lamentations  of  the  £- 
gyptians,  and  the  Sacred  Obsequies  of 
Osiris.  They  were  celebrated  in  the 
following  manner : — 

In  memory  of  Osiris  being  compelled 
to  enter  into  an  aric  by  Ty^tkou,  or  the 
evil  genius  of  the  ocean,  an  image  of 
the  god  was  annually  placed  in  a  boat 
shaped  like  the  Lunar  Crescent,  and 
set  afloat  upon  the  Nile.  It  was  called 
the  Argo,  evidendy  the  same  as  the 
ship  Aigha  of  the  kindred  theology 
of  Hindostan.  It  was,  however,  abo 
deemed  the  mystic  cofiin  of  the  god ; 
and  as  his  entrance  into  it  was  esteem- 
ed die  same  as  his  death,  so  an  eva- 
sion firom  it  was  esteemed  the  same  aa 
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his  Kstonlioii  to  lil^— «nd  henos  wail- 
ingy  fbllowed  by  rcjoicmg  hymns. 

Every  part  of  the  public  character 
of  Osina  demonstntea  him^  ao  ftr  aa 
hia  humanity  is  concerned,  to  be  the 
acriptoral  Noah.  According  to  the  al- 
legorising phraseology  of  anti<juity,  the 
great  patriarch  was  said  to  die  out  of 
one  world,  and  to  be  bom  again  into 
another,  aa  he  lay  for  a  season  conceal- 
ed in  his  floating  coffin,  or  when  the 
ftmereal  ship  came  to  land,  restoring 
him  from  the  realms  of  Hades.  Such 
speculations,  it  is  obvious,  made  the 
worship  of  Egjrpt  ftmereaL 

This  explanation  of  the  ceremony  la 
oonflrmed  by  the  kindred  &ble  of 
Hindostan.  For  Iswara,  in  the  theo- 
logy of  Hindostan,  stands  connected 
witn  his  consort  Isi,  and  his  ship  Ar^- 
ha,  just  as  Osiris  stands  connected,  m 
the  theology  of  Egypt,  vrith  his  con- 
sort Isis,  and  his  ship  Argo.  But 
there  cannot  be  a  reaaonable  doubt, 
that  the  l^end  of  Iswara,  entering 
into  the  ship  Argha,  when  the  whole 
earth  ia  overflow^  by  the  ocean,  and 
of  Iswara  and  Areha  being  metamor- 
phosed into  two  doves,  when  the  wa- 
ters retire,  is  the  history  of  the  gene- 
ral deluge  given  in  the  peculiar  lan- 
guage of  the  Pagan  hierophants.  There- 
fore the  parallel  legend  of  Osiris  being 
driven  into  the  ship  Argo,  by  the  fury 
of  the  ocean,  and  the  funeral  cere- 
monies which  were  founded  upon  it, 
must  also  relate  to  the  history  of  the 
general  deluge.  It  is  now  plain  enough, 
why  each  Egyptian  pyramid,  though, 
like  every  other  pyramid,  a  copy  of 
Mount  Meru  or  Ararat,  was  yet  very 
truly,  according  to  their  theological 
apeculations,  declared  by  the  priest- 
hood to  be  the  tomb  of  a  very  ancient 
king  of  the  country.  By  this  ancient 
king  they  meant  the  Hero-God  Osiris, 
sind  his  tomb  was  such  another  as  the 
Cretans  shewed  for  the  sepulchre  of 
their  chief  Hero*God  Zan,  or  Jupi- 
ter ;  but  the  Greeks  took  tliuem  literal- 
ly, and  thence  handed  down  to  poste- 
rity, that  the  pyramids  were  literal 
tombs  of  certain  literal  Egyptian  kings. 

This  funereal  character  of  the  pyra- 
mids of  Ghiza  is  not  pecuUar  to  tnem, 
but  is  ascribed  to  the  pyramids  of  all 
other  countries.  According  to  Hero- 
dotus and  Strabo,  the  pyramid  of 
Babylon  was  indifferently  called  the 
temple  and  the  tomb  of  Belus ;  through- 
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out  Gveece,  those  tanniK  wliicb  wwe 
reported  to  be  the  tombs  of  the  Hen>- 
Gods,  were  deemed  dso  their  temples  ; 
among  the  Celts  eadi  high  place  cSp  the 
Ship-God  Hu,  was  called  his  grave  ; 
and  at  this  day,  throughout  the  East, 
die  pyramida  dedicated  to  the  dilu« 
vian  Buddha,  and  copies  of  the  Holy 
Mount  Meru  or  Amat,  are  atoooe 
temples  and  tombs  of  tfaie  god.  Hie 
pyramids  (^  Egypt^  therenire,  weie 
tombs,  aa  the  Greek  writers  said-^tiiey 
were,  in  strict  aooordance  with  tfate 
fUnereal  worship  of  the  old  Bbrum, 
each  the  mystical  tomb,  or  hig^  ]^aoe, 
of  that  rqiuted  first  king  of  every  pri- 
mitive nation — ^who,  by  the  Egyptiaiis, 
waa  denominated  Oairis,  or  Ammon^ 
or  Phtha ;  by  the  Chaldeans,  Belus,  or 
Oannes;  by  the  Pheniciana,  Adonis, 
or  Thammuz ;  by  the  Hindoos,  Bud- 
dha, or  Menu,  or  Iswara;  by  the 
Celts,  Hu,  or  Dykn;  and  by  the 
Mexicans,  Vitzle-Putsli,  or  Mexitfi. 
The  dark  central  chamber  waa  the  al- 
legorical sepulchre  of  the  god :  the  le- 
vd  platform  on  the  summit  smoked 
with  the  sacrifices  devoted  to  him. 

Such  was  the  theory  ofiered  by  Mr 
Faber,  in  his  work  on  *'  The  Origin 
of  Pagan  Idolatry,"  and  of  which  an 
outline  has  been  given  bv  him  in  a 
tract  just  now  published,  entided^ 
''  Remarks  on  the  Pyramid  of  Ceph* 
renes,  lately  opened  by  Mr  Belzcmi.*" 

The  bones,  therefore,  fbnnd  by  Bel- 
zoni  in  the  sarcophagua  of  the  pyra- 
mid, are  undoubtedly  those  of  the  aa- 
cred  Bull  Mnenis,  in  whose  body 
Osiris  was  supposed,  from  time  to 
time,  to  become  incarnate.  Diodoma 
Siculus  gives  a  curious  account  of  the 
mode  in  which  every  newly  fbnnd 
Mneuls  was  fioated  down  the  Nile  in 
the  mysterious  Baris,  and  on  the  Bern- 
bine  teble  we  may  still  behold  the 
figure  of  that  animal  atanding  in  that 
holv  navicular  coffin.  Had  a  human 
skeleton  been  found  royally  panmount 
in  a  more  costly  sarcophagua,  while 
the  skeletons  of  difl&rent  animals  re- 
posed around  it  in  lower  and  less 
splendid  sarcophagi,  it  might  at  least 
have  been  a  plausible  conjecture,  ^t 
the  human  skeleton  was  that  of  an 
ancient  king,  while  the  bestial  skele- 
tons were  those  of  animala  which  had 
been  slaughtered  to  accompany  their 
master  to  the  nether  world.  But  die 
post  of  honour  was  given  to  the  bull, 
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he  WM  ctoemed  mi  ATatar  of 
the  God. 

Mr  FaberdiawB  two  ooroUariei  from 
this  difleaasion :  First,  That  the  pecu- 
colisr  siqientitioD  of  Egypt  must  at 
kast  have  been  as  ancient  as  the  erao- 
tionof  thepyiamids.  They  must  have 
heen  haUt  for  the  identiod  porposes 
to  which  we  find  them  applied.  We 
iDiisty  therefore^  in  exact  oonooidance 
with  Sctiptare,  whidi  describea  the 
laraalites  in  the  wiidemesa  aa  bowing 
down  before  the  bestial  image  of  the 
Boll  Mneois,  carry  back  the  bovine 
anperstition  of  Eg^HP^  to  the  earliest 
postdiluvian  ages:  for  even  in  the 
time  of  Herodotus,  the  lather  of  Greek 
histery,  the  pyramids  were  an  object 
of  antiquarian  wonder  and  speculation. 
The  second  corollary  js,  that  the  sepul- 
chral wonhip  of  Osiiisy  or  Buddha, 
or  Adonis,  or  Belus,  could  not  have 


been  more  recent  in  its  orijgin  than 
the  dispersion  of  Babel.  The  Egypt- 
ians saw,  that  in  all  leading  essentials 
their  own  pyramids  were  the  mere 
double  of  the  Babylonian  pyramid^ 
and  their  own  superstition  of  die 
Babylonian  superstitimi.  And  ss  the 
building  of  the  Egvptian  pyramid  ne« 
oessarily  supposes  the  alnady  existing 
superstition  to  which  thev  were  de- 
voted, so  the  buildinc  of  the  Babylo- 
nian pyramid  equally  supposes  the 
previous  existence  of  a  kindred  supers 
stiticm  which  gave  rise  to  its  construc- 
tion. Agreeably  to  the  just  opinion 
of  the  Hindoo  theologians^  the  pyra^ 
mid  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  or 
artificial  mountain,  raised  in  a  flat 
country  where  there  are  no  natural 
mountains,  was  the  first  erected  copy 
of  the  holy  mountain  Mem  or  Ararat. 


AN  ACCOUNT  OF  A  FISHING    EXCURSION    UF   GLENWHAHOAN,    IN   nUMFEIES- 
8RIRS,  WITH  SOMB  OBSBRVATIONS  ON  BAIT-FISHING. 


Sir, 
It  was  during  the  autumn,  I  think,  of 
the  year  1808,  that,  in  company  with 
an  intimate  and  valued  fiiend,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  suitably  appointed  with 


provisions,  I  set  out  on  a  fishing  ex- 
cursion towards  the  source  of  the  ^j^ar.* 
It  was  on  one  of  those  fine  mornings, 
eeretd  notata,  in  the  fisher's  calendar, 
when  there  is  neither  sun  nor  Bamf- 


*  The  riven,  or  rather  the  boms,  in  the  upper  district  of  Dumines-ahire,  and  on  the 
boundary  of  the  adjoining  counties,  are  all  mumately  known  to  the  author  of  this  article. 
Most  of  them  afford  excSent  sport  to  the  angler,  and  it  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  some 
of  your  rcaiden,  to  particulanze  a  few  of  the  most  remarkable.  The  Cairn,  which 
deMeods  from  the  wertem  side  of  the  county,  and  which  joins  the  Cluden,  is  an  ezodlent 
fidung  stream,  though  rather  embanassed  by  wood,  and  above  Monchire,  it  branches  out 
into  a  variety  of  tribntoiy  streams,  every  one  of  which  is  stored  with  fish.  Upon  the 
main  stream  stands  the  seat  of  the  Earls  of  Glencaim,  a  family  long  renowned  in  Scottish 
story.  Next  to  these,  passing  eastward  along  the  north  of  Nitnsdale,  comes  the  Shinnel, 
which  makes  its  way  along  a  most  romantic  glen,  but  which,  on  account  of  the  beautifiil 
woods  which  cover  it,  U  inaccessible  to  the  line  for  a  great  way  up.  The  Scar  succeeds,  a 
laiger  stteam,  and  when  fished  up  Glenwhaxgau,  and  the  adjacent  glens,  eminently  fitted 
for  successful  sport  The  scenenr  is  most  bold  and  striking,  and  on  the  hazel  scram 
which  cover  the  steqis  fbr  a  considerable  way  upwards,  there  are  excellent  nuts,  of  whidi 
the  people  in  the  naghbourfaood  make  a  yearl]^  traffic    **  The  Grey  Glede  of  Glenwhar- 

Stk  Craig,'*  is  cdebnted  over  all  the  country  in  the  sports  and  rhymes  of  infancy.  Eagles 
?e  been  seen  in  this  direction  not  many  years  ago.  Passing  sdU  farther  east,  we  meet 
with  the  NUh,  more  fkmed  for  the  puri^  of  its  waters,  the  rapidity  of  its  current,  and 
the  adjacent  Casde  of  Drumlanrigg,  than  for  trouting.  There  is,  however,  excellent  sal- 
mon fishing  were  one  flowed  to  practise  it.  The  tnbutaries  of  this  river,  the  Canon, 
and  the  Cample,  are  too  mudi  fished  to  be  at  all  remarkable :  yet,  towards  the  headt^ 
there  b,  particularly  in  wet  weather,  often  the  very  best  amusement  Prom  the  elevated 
and  picturesque  luUs  <^  Queensberry  streams  pour  into  the  Annan  and  the  Ae  in  eveiy 
direction,  and  all  these  are  excellent  The  Cattee  which  passes  by  the  hosptable  resi- 
dence of  Mr  Harkness,  (Mttchelalacks,)  to  whom  and  to  whose  moonlight  whisky  I  here, 
by  introduce  all  fishas,  was  once  unrivaUed,  but  is  now  sadly  poached  with  **  pike 
nets  and  lime.**  The  Bravn  is  still  a  lonely  stream — and  after  a  flood,  in  particular,  it 
affinds  unequalled  bait  fishing.  I  have  often  killed  seventeen  or  eighteen  dozen  here  in 
the  course  of  a  few  hours.  But  transcendently  the  best  is,  in  my  opinion,  after  all,  the 
jitff  one  of  the  heads  of  the  Clyde— and  were  it  not  fbr  the  proximity  of  LcadbiUs,  (torn 
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Baifie*  to  dmofotag^  but  when  the 
creeping  mist  ascends  gudoally  from 
▼sle,  and  glen»  and  oot^  and  yUlmy 
till  all  the  landscape  opens  up,  and  tne 
beaten  above  has  become,  one  settled 
field  v£  obscurity.  It  was  on  one  of 
those  mamings  which  ftequentljr  su^ 
eeed,  at  this  seaion,  to  rain  over  night 
—when  the  earth  teems  with  mdi- 
ness,  and  the  mossy  bums  are  in  ik» 
moos  dark  brown  trim,  that,  Aill  of 
health  and  spirits,  and  without  any 
very  pressing  avocations,  we  sallied 
fiirm  with  baskets  cm  our  backs,  and 
rods  in  our  hands,  determined  to  take 
advantage  of  all  occurrences,  from 
which  amusement  and  enjoyment 
might  be  derived.  If  you  are  the  least 
of  a  fisher  yourself,  Mr  Editor,  and 
if  you  are  not,  I  perceive  that  more  than 
one  of  your  Contributors  are,  you  will 
readilj  enter  into  our  feelings,  and 
conceive  all  that  \oy  and  light-heart- 
edness  which,  on  nis  first  escape  from 
the  casualties  of  home,  every  true 
fisher  experiences.  He  feels  for  a 
time  as  if  his  hapniness  were  too  great 
to  be  assured  to  iiim — and  he  cannot 
help  occasionally  casting  an  eye  behind, 
fearing  that  some  unwelcome  and  un« 
seasonable  message  of  recall  may 
overtake  him.  He  walks  on  springs — 
and  slreadv  feels  the  tug  of  friture 
success  at  nis  heart.  He  places  him- 
self by  the  side  of  every  well-known 
stream,  or  bank,  or  whirl,  and  sees  the 
Ions  and  the  dripping  line  shaking 
with  the  motion  of  h^  safely  landed 
victim.  What  a  source,  Mr  Editor, 
of  exouisite  and  innocent  enjoyment 
have  tkey  been  ignorant  of— -who  have 
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never  set  at  defiance  master  and  pa- 
rent's command,  who  have  net«r  bnv^- 
od  hunger  and  travel  and  toil--who 
have  ney&  been  salijected  to  the  lash, 
or  to  the  taak  of  punishment,  that 
they  might  enjov  this  fssdnating 
amusement  To  all  stages  of  life  this 
pastime  possesses  interest,  and  con- 
veys pleasnie,  ftmn  the  seann  of 
childbiDod  wldeh  dabUes  from  mera- 
ing  to  night  in  the  same  pool,  to  that 
of  peri- wig  pated  age,  wmcfa  oomes  at 
last  to  die  same  limited  nnge.  But 
it  is  during  the  period  of  Touth,  daring 
the  sunshine  of  our  unckmded  mom* 
ing,  that  this  amusement  oomea  home 
to  our  heart  in  all  its  excitement  and 
ddight.  In  houses,  in  booksj  and  in 
streets,  those  objects  which  press  most 
early  and  most  cfesely  upon  ouratten- 
tention — ell  is  tame  and  art^eial,  the 
works  and  the  contrivances  of  man 
—but  stationed  betwixt  the  mountain 
and  the  cloud — arrived  at  the  deep 
and  retired  glen,  where  att  is  heaven 
above,  and  all  is  tkesh  from  the  hand 
of  heaven  below — ^where  the  upland 
thorn  blossoms— the  green  braken 
waves— the  straying  flocks  qiresd^- 
the  r^nd  gullies  fb«m,  and 

**  The  daisy  spreads  its  s&ver  star 
Unheeded,** 

Nature  becomes  our  schoolmistress, 
and  her  voice  descends  like  the  "  dew 
of  Hermon"  on  the  young  and  suscep- 
tible mind.  It  is  under  such  cir- 
cumstances as  these  that  the  most 
lovely  and  vigorous  blossoms  of  mor^ 
Hty ,  and  sometimes  likewise  of  genius, 
are  filtered— and  that  an   "  EUriek 


which  the  locuits  of  destmction  descend  in  the  shape  of  miners,  it  would  scaicdy  ever 
fail  to  fin  the  fidier*s  basket  with  tnmts  of  the  most  beautiful  ipoi  and  proportion.  Tboe 
are  some  kaer  names,  such  as  Unkk^Shang  and  WmdyJUlUg  and  the  l^iiy-jf fiaos. 
(Mm,  the  laet  of  which,  in  particular,  deserves  to  be  mendoned.  There  Is  in  the  nei^. 
bourhood  of  this  stream,  ana  amidst  die  wilds  of  Garven  Jfttir,  a  well,  which  is  called  the 
Ring-stnen  Well,  and  a  number  of  stones  erected  around  a  large  stone  in  iie  middle, 
whioi  is  called  the  King's  chair.  As  this  is  die  line  of  communication  betwixt  Nithsdale 
and  Annandale,  it  is  probable  that  one  of  our  Scottish  monarchs,  in  passing  down  upon 
the  Johnstones  and  the  Jardines  of  Annandale,  may  have  pursued  diia  route. 
What  says  Walter  Scott  about  this?  With  the  bums  on  the  east  of  the  Annan  I  am  not 
so  wen  acquainted,  and  shaU  leave  the  character  of  these  to  be  given  by  one  who  has  spent 
a  sporting  season  at  Mojffltt  Wells,  Were  correspondents  from  different  parts  of  the  coon- 
try  to  give  similar  notices,  we  might  be  able  to  travel  over  Scotland,  by  far  the  moat  pleaa- 
iag  and  profitable  method  of  travdling,  with  a  fishing  rod  in  our  hand,  and  a  map  m  our 
pocket,  without  missing  a  day's  amusement  by  the  way.  I  may  just  observe  in  addition, 
that  an  the  bums  I  have  mentioned  on  the  cast  of  tiie  Nith  are  entirely  freed  from  the 
teasing  embarrassment  of  wood,  in  which  respect  they  have  a  manifest  advantage  over  them 
in  the  west. 

*  A  fianif-Bailie,  known  in  an  latitudes  north  of  the  Tay,  to  mean  one  of  those  swollen 
sultry  towering  douds  which,  to  the  annoyance  of  the  angler,  make  audi  a  figure  in  our 
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nd  to  ddii^  kb  ootmtry. 

▲hlimigb  fiBhlntf,  hi  Mftrenee  iMreb 
Ij  to  «'  tmit-ldUing,''  be,  sirMy 
ifMildiiff,  «n  unaodtfl  aaiweiiiciit,  yet 
it  It  d^btfttl  fltifi  to  etoBff  the  eoin* 
wny  of  a  ftieiid ;  «tid  if  yon  oan  but 
be  10  ftrtonate  as  dKaoovefMie  teore 
eiger  tbon  experienced  In  the  sport, 
wbom,  after  varioos  dieaitere,  uid  uii« 
iaeocMftd  efRxtn,  you  may  eaeOy  per« 
anade  to  tie  up  his  rod,  and  witneag 
yoof  tiioo6BB|  you  have  indeed  light' 
od  upon  a  treasure— you  have  found 
the  roee  without  the  tlMMH-the  bkss* 
ing  without  the  curse  of  fishing  so- 
dety^-^ott  nay  then  fish  your  streams 
in  a  leisttidy  mannoi  nor  finr  the 
iike  of  «ie  iuTitingbalik  sacrifice  many 
▼cry  fUr  (dances.  Voa  may  display 
your  skill  and  address,  and  count  otef 
doaens  before  him,  and  in  case 
le  be  at  all  inclined  to  learn,  yea 
may  instruct  him  expethnentally  iii 
the  art  "  Scire  tnum  nihil  est  (says 
the  poet)  nisi  to  scire  solat  alter." 
And  theag^  the  selkary  fisher  may 
find  retirement  advaotageoua  to  hnl 
aueoess,  yet  still  his  hearTs  pvayer  will 
be— 

**  GiMit  ne  oiu  m  tof  ieciest,«i*i* 
Whim  I  may  whisper  aolitttde  is  •vstL'* 

The  fHend  wi^  whom  on  this  oo^ 
easion  1  set  out  was,  fortunately  Ibr 
me,  of  this  descriptloii.  For,  though 
he  was  the  first,  aAer  about  seTen 
miles  travel,  to  lay  a  line  in  the  water, 
(indeed  he  had  bis  fadde  in  order  long 
eie  we  reached  the  stream}— though 
he  was  the  first  to  get  a  most  won^ 
derlbl  fw e-^^e  first  to  hook  one  up- 
wards of  a  pound'-^end  the  first  to 
drag  to  the  bank  me  not  upwards  d 
an  ounce  weighfr— he  was  likewise  thc^ 
first  to  exhibit  his  person  flrom  a  tree 
-Hhe  first  to  amputate,  by  his  bodily 
Weight  alone,  a  large  branch,  and  the 
ihnt  to  discoter,  after  all  hb  trouble, 
his  hooks  and  part  of  his  line  still 
waving  in  the  wind  above.  He  was 
eref  and  anon  craddng  off  a  hocrft  be- 
hind, or  (facing  it  upon  a  rode  before 
him.  He  had  often  occasion  Ibr  hie 
knife,  and  it  was  not  till  fVequent  and 
Mdier  deep  indsions  had  been  made 
hito  his 'stockings  and  coat  sieevee, 
that  he  oouM  unrol  and  disctt  tangle 
himsdffinomatf  urtsuecessfbl  and  fil-' 
dbrected  dirow;  He  became  at  last 
absfldutely  aquatic,  and,  perfectly  re-^ 
gardiesa  of  consequcnoes,  dived  and 
leashed  away  from  one  side  of  the 
Vol.  V. 
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wiUff  to  die  other  IShd  a  Newfimnd- 
lUid  dog,  or  a  duck  befi»re  rain.  At 
length,  having  snapped  his  rod  in 
ouUing  aaainst  a  floating  torf,  whilst 
he  osnaideTed  that  he  was  dragging 
iftto  activity  seme  *'  moneter  of  the 
deep,"  and  havinr,  in  vain,  endeavomr^ 
ed  to  repair  the  mcture,  by  means  of 
hie  hat-band,  he  lost  so  much  ground^ 
and  became  of  consequence  so  dispirit^i 
ed,  that  he  fiurly  gave  up  the  contest 
1  Was  fishing  as  I  always  do,  with 
the  **  bait  dr  worm,"  and  was  ever  and 
anon  giving  fresh  evidence  of  my  ddll ; 
and  as  he  seemed  attic,  fyr  he  had 
strongly  opposed  my  method  on  out 
way  to  the  river,  disposed  to  becema 
a  eonvert  to  it,  I  undertook  to  in^ 
struct  him ;  but  finding  that  the  day 
vras  getting  ctear,  knd  that  the  power 
of  the  sun,  in  ottr  present  aitaAdon, 
was  rather  eppressire,  ahd  alfegetfief 
im&voonble  to  ^  amusement,  it 
became  necessary  to  look  out  Ibt  a 
green  and  marshy  spot  at  the  bottom 
of  the  opposito  steep,  where  we  might 
be  sure  of  spring  water ;  and  aceoSraU 
ingly,  havinjr  sweeped  out  with  out 
hands  a  smafi  basin,  against  ott^fitttlre 
necessities,  we  left  it  to  clear,  afid  had 
ourselves  down  on  the  a^oininff 
green  swaiH  to  enjoy  etir  repast,  and 
to  diseoorse  of  "  bait  fishing." 

We  were  now  in  the  Tef  y  depths  of 
Glenwhargan,  and  ibe  celebrated 
'^  erag"  or  rock  of  that  nimie  was  di-> 
feefly  befiNre  ua.  It  rose  almost  im- 
mediately fhmi  the  opposito  bank  of 
the  river  itf  a  perpencnealar  but  rug- 
ged ascent  to  a  yery  censiderame 
height.  Still,  however,  it  did  not  ap-» 
l»ear  to  us  to  merit  that  edebrity 
which,  from  our  inlhilcy,  we  had 
heard  it  obtain ;  nor  did  we  deen» 
maiiy  other  "  engj^"  of  less  note,  less 
deserving  of  notice.  So  having  emp» 
tied  our  pockets  of  their  store,  and  one 
of  our  baskets  of  a  bottle,  we  with* 
drew  «ur  eyes  and  oar  attention,  fiira 
Hme,  to  MSs  subhme,  hot  no^  to  a 
hungry  fisher,  less  intcKsti&g  sul||eet8. 
Ana  now.  Sir,  my  narratiye,  in 
hnitotion  of  that  of  the  great  an* 
dent  philosophers,  iaaibonttoassuixMf 
a  didactic  fi)nn,  and  fba  must  just  btf 
content  to  Itsten  fiir  a  little  to  the  in-t 
sCructhMB  whidi,  duHi^  the  udftBam 
heat,  ted  in  the  ^lemtnde  of  e*pa-i 
rtettce  and  authori^,  I  then  deiiteiM. 
**  These  worms  (continued  I),  with 
v^hkh  you  see  I  am,  in  this  small 
bog  attached  by  a  string  to  my  but- 
4F 
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ton-hole,  ao  well  provided,  artj  in  the 
first  i^aoe,  of  ft  particular  kind— and, 
in  the  second  place,  they  have  under- 
gone a  particular  preparation.  You 
flee  they  are  all  white  or  green  woims, 
and  ti^ese  I  {^efer  to  the  red,  on  ac- 
count of  their  tenacity  or  hardness ; 
and  I  have  a  notion  hesides,  that  they 
are  hest  suited  to  the  taste  of  our 
mountain^trouts.  The  clean  but  moist 
and  somewhat  yelbw  bag,  in  which 
th^  are  lodged,  is  gatheied  from  a^ 
midst  heath,  or  in  various  other  situa* 
tions.  I  have  changed  it  frequently 
on  these  very  worms,  and  have  -kent 
it  constantly  moist  vnth  a  little  milk, 
and  you  see  how  lively  and  dear  they 
appear.  Now,  look  at  my  hook,  it 
is,  you  see,  tied  on  a  single  hair — a 
metnod  prderable  to  any  other,  as  the 
hair  never  rots  in  the  water,  and  oocu« 
pies,  in  this  method  of  tyins,  so  little 
room,  that  the  hook  passes  akng  with- 
out tearing  or  lacerating  the  worm.  It 
is  pretty  large  you  see,  and  turned  a 
little  to  one  side  towards  the  point. 
On  a  very  small  hook  a  worm  is  not 
easily  thrust,  and  when  on  it,  will  not 
long  remain.  It  is  also  apt  to  gather  into 
a  lump  over  the  point,  and  thus  prevent 
the  hook  from  striking.  I  have  broken, 
too,  you  observe,  a  piece  off  the  shaft 
of  my  hook ;  and  could  I  discover  a 
method  of  attaching  a  ahaftlcss  hook 
to  a  Une,  I  would  have  no  shaft  at  all ; 
ibr,  in  thia  case,  I  should  be  able  to 
strike  the  trouta  more  obliquely,  and 
with  more  success.  Take  one  of  these 
baits  out  of  the  bag,  and  I  will  teach 
you  how  to  put  it  on — an  art  which  is 
more  difficult  and  unportant  than  you 
are  avrare  of:  Begin  by  thrusting  in 
tiie  point  of  your  hook  near  the  tail, 
and  still  leave  as  much  to  play  at 
large,  as,  from  its  motion,  may  give 
to  your  bait  the  expression  of  life— 
now  pass  the  upper  part  of  the  worm 
along  the  hook,  and  even  a  little  way 
up  the  line— in  most  cases  it  is  best  to 
have  two  worms  on— but  be  sure  you 
always  leave  the  tip  of  your  hook 
bare.  The  meaning  of  tnia  advice 
you  will  perceive  so  soon  as  we  begin 
to  fish.  One  of  these  baits,  thus  pre- 
pared and  thus  put  on,  so  great  is. 
Its,  touj^ness,  nrom  the  mode  of 
preparation,  may  aerve  to  kill  four 
or  five  trouts;  for  there  is  no  n&- 
oeaaity  of  a  new  bait,  as  is  common- 
ly suppoaed,  every  trout  you  secure. 
You  will  be  a  bad  fisher  indeed—and 
ft  very  um^t  disciple  of  mine<-4f  you 
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pennit  one  tnmt  out  of  twenty  to 
gorge  or  swallow  your  hook.  Toere 
is  nothing,  however,  can  teach  yon  but 
practice — eo  hand  me  that  bottle." 

Having,  during  this  very  interest- 
ing diak^e,  taken  care  to  replenish 
our  craving  stomachs  with  ample 
prog,  we  were  now  come,  like  San- 
cho,  to  think  of  the  bottle;  and 
though  ita  contents  were  neith^  Span- 
ish nor  Rhenish,  they  were  calaiiatfil 
to  qualify  the  substantiak  we  had 
eaten,  and  the  cold  spring-water  we 
had  drunk — so  dipping  it  into  the 
well  *'  of  our  dearins,"  and  qualifying 
a  little  the  heat  of  uie  whisky,  by  an 
admixture  of  cooling  water,  we  put 
the  bottle  in  succession  to  our  mouths. 
It  was  during  a  rather  protracted  pull 
— ^to  the  prolonging  of  which  my  pu« 
pil  was  in  the  attitude  of  stating  his 
disapprobation — and  whilst  I  present- 
ed the  appearance  of  an  astnmomer 
looking  through  a  telescope  at  the 
moon,  that  the  ''  Crag  of  Glenwhar- 
gan"  arrested,  for  the  second  time,  my 
attention ;  and  I  was  not  a  little  sur- 
prised to  find,  how  much  in  so  short  a 
time,  as  Chalmers  would  eipreas  it,  it 
had  '*  extended  its  enlargements;" 
and  upon  stating  the  disoovery  to  my 
impatimt  disdple,  he  admitted  that 
it  really  seemed  to  him  likewise  to  be 
increased.  It  appeared,  in  short,  to 
us  both  now  to  he  hiddy  deserving 
of  the  title  "  Great,"  wtdm,  in  com- 
mon with  some  other  very  sounding 
names  in  history,  it  had  obtained. 

Now,  Mr  £ditor,  you  make  a  mighty 
fuss  about  your  kaleidoscopes,  wmch, 
after  all,  can  only  present  images  to 
the  eye  that  are  varied  and  beautiful, 
but  which  have  no  direct  power  what- 
ever upon  the  perdpient  and  redpient 
of  all  tne  pleasure— the  mind  or  soul ; 
but  hero  is  a  kalddoscope,  which  not 
only  presents  outward  objects  in  a 
new,  m  a  multiplied,  or  in  a  move 
sublime  attitude,  but  likewise  attunes 
the  whole  soul  to  the  scene  presented 
— ^it  connects  the  outward  object  with 
the  inward  man,  and  thus  the  happy 
employer  of  this  powerful  instrument 
does  not  fed  himself  as  insulated  and 
detached  from,  but  as  a  part,  and  a 
member  of  one  great  unity,  from  the 
centra  of  which  he  feds  and  ei^ys  to 
the  very  extremity  of  his  outward 
perceptions.  He  sits,  like  the  spider, 
m  the  middle  (though,  b^  the  bye, 
I  never  saw  any  but  a  poetical  apiaer 
in  t^  attitude,)  of  his  web  ;  ana  the 
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Bmnllest  pulBatio'n  upon  the  very  rhn 
and  Terge  of  his  Timial  descry^  is  a  sen- 
sation in  the  Tery  core  of  his  heart— is 
a  sentiment  in  the  very  centre  of  feel- 
ing. 

The  son  had  now  ahated  a  little  (^ 
his  intensity^  and  although  not  hy  any 
means  a  fkvourable  afternoon  for  our 
sporty  there  was  occasionally  a  dond^ 
and  constantly  a  breeze;  and  being 
reciprocally  intent  upon  giving  and 
receiving  instruction^  and  having 
fairly  finished^  according  to  my  fkvonr- 
ite  song,  "  7%e  last  of  our  bottle,**  we 
set  to  work  again  in  good  earnest^  he 
to  watch  the  exemplification  of  my 
rules,  and  I  to  prove  by  everv  throw, 
that  these  rules  were  founded  on  ex« 
tensive  experience. 

And  now  I  am  about  to  communi- 
cate to  you,  Mr  Editor,  and  through 
you  to,  I  do  not  exactly  know  how 
many,  a  secret,  which  is  known  at 
tiiis  present  moment  only  to  a  very 
few  indeed,  a  secret,  the  possession  elf 
which  has  made  me  long  the  most 
auccessftil  bait-flaher  in  the  county 
where  I  reside ;  a  secret,  which  I  had 
originally  from  an  old  soldier,  of 
whom,  and  of  whose  feats  hi  this  wav, 
there  are  many  yet  alive  in  Nithsdale 
who  can  bear  ample  testimony.  And 
this  secret,  with  a  liberality  and  pub- 
lic-spiritedness  which  would  only  be 
looked  fat  from,  at  least,  which  would 
only  be  ibund  ni  an  old  flaher,  I  au- 
thorise, and  even  requestyou,  to  make 
as  public  as  you  can.  The  fiiet  is,  I 
am  now  becoming  a  little,  perhaps  not 
a  little  corpulent;  I  cannot  ascend  the 
hills,  or  trace  the  streams  so  cleverly 
as  I  could  formerly,  and  lest  I  should 
Ket  more  indolent^  or  more  stupid,  or 
be  made  a  D.D.,  or  take  to  ''the  bot- 
tle" exclusively ;  and  thus,  from  any 
or  from  all  of  toeae  causes,  be  render- 
ed incapable  of  asking  or  of  obtaining 
credit,  I  have  come  to  the  determi- 
nation of  making,  as  the  man  in  the 
play  says,  ''  a  clear  breast  of  it,"  and 
the  secret  consists  entirely  in  knowing 
"  how  to  throw  the  line.  The  com- 
mon practice  is  to  go  to  the  head  of 
the  stream  or  of  the  pool,  and  to  al- 
low die  bait  to  make  its  way  before 
you,  downwards,  till  it  be  cimght  by 
some  watchful  eye,  and  lodged  in  some 
unhappy  jaw.  But  in  this  case  you 
always  pull  against  the  stream,  and, 
consequently,  you  more  than  double 
the  resistance ;  besides,  as  all  fish  catch 
any  bait  floating  downwards  with  their 


heads  turned  against  the  current,  it  is 
ten  to  one  but,  after  your  bait  baa 
been  abnost  as  fkr  home  in  the  stom- 
ach of  the  trout,  as  Jonah  was  in  that 
of  the  whale,  the  trout  may  open  his 
mouth  and  allow  you  to  tfee  hnra  of 
so  inconvenient  a  meaL  Now  the 
method  in  which  1  was  instructed,  and 
which  I  have  always  practised  in  all 
seasons,  and  abnost  every  variety  of 
weather,  with  success  is  this ;  instead 
of  flshmg  with  the  bait  down  a  small 
mountain  bum,  fish  up  it:  keep  a  pret* 
ty  long  line,  and  keep  constantly  pul- 
hng  it  out  and  throwing  it  ki ;  thus, 
even  suppose  there  is  not  a  single  fish 
in  the  stream  or  in  the  pool  which 
may  have  the  least  intention  to  swal- 
low, many,  almost  in  every  case,  will 
have  a  great  indination  to  look  at,  to 
nibble  at,  to  tamper  (in  short)  with, 
this  danger,  Durmg  all  thia  floating 
and  dr^g,  during  all  this  nibbling 
and  dallying,  you  will  obeer^  that 
the  trout  stiU  Jteep,  in  this  mode  of 
fishing,  betwixt  your  hook  and  you ; 
and,  accordingly,  whenever  you  choose 
to  cbH  home  your  hook  with  a  sudden 
jerk,  you  have  a  great  chance  to  come 
round  some  fellows  jaws,  or  across  hia 
breast,  who  had  no  intention  to  swal- 
low, but  to  wander ;— who  wentas  many 
who  suffered  in  the  Porteous,  and 
who  mfBer  in  all  mobs,  did  and  do 
merely  to  ask  *'  what  woe  the  matter," 
You  must,  however,  remember  whilst 
practising  this  method,  to  have  a 
strong  line  and  rod  (a  piece  of  well- 
seasoned  rowan  tree  is  worth  all  the 
Mackenzies  and  Phins  in  the  world 
meaning  no  dispanwement  to  these  ce- 
lebrated artists)  which  will  bend  down 
almost  to  your  hand,  for,  in  order  to  ac- 
complish your  purpose,  you  arecompd- 
led  to  draw  so  powerfVilly,  and  in  case, 
as  matXfreauentlu  happena,  your  victim 
be  not  well  hooked,  so  smartly  that, 
should  yon  hit  upon  a  root  or  a  stone, 
your  tackle,  otherwise,  will  be  in  danger 
of  giving  way.  I  have  fished  upwards  of 
twenty  dozen  (without  looking  through 
my  kalddoscope !)  during  a  day  in  this 
manner,  and  upwards  of  one-third 
were  actually  hodced  on  the  outside. 

**  E«W  ««'«»r*  mmXkf 

■<  This  is  an  away !  away  t 
You  have  made  me  waste  the  day, 
^How  I've  chattered,  prating  crow 
Never  yet  did  chatter  so.** 
The  day  was  so  &r  wasted  by  the 
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toe  I  luid  givfo  nv  pDPil  »  ft|U  spe- 
omen  ef  my  ut,  tbat  the  bottom  of 
GJfVwbffigmi  wfw  sunk  Into  shaOey 
and  the  «b»dQw  of  the  wMtero  w«s  fx^ 
Mbited  m  w«vu^  ^ntlise  on  tbe  )&ont 
of  the  e^stem  Jitaep^  Tbe  tmoke 
wkicb,  in  mote  eieveted  akuatioDi*  w 
genendly  dusipeted  as  soon  as  it  ee- 
eq>ea  tiie  cottfM;e  vent»  in  these  deep 
and  aheltered  fp^h  pertioularly  about 
ni^tSdli  aaorade  for  some  time  un>t 
biwen,  lake  tbe  lu^oimns  eah^tvee  of 
tbe  garden,  eseotii^  its  mil  stem,  and 

rading  ent  at  a  oeitain  elevation  on 
«dea.  It  was  by  marking  tbia 
peaceAil  notification,  toat  ve  were  «n-< 
abled  to  diacover  "  a  abeep-farm  staad^ 
ing,"  at  tbe  crnifluxof  tvo  atveamsj 
end  immediately  under  a  jpeed^iUfm 
eibibitfoD  of  ^laga  above,  with  etiwt- 
ed  tbom  and  *'  hasel  scraps"  towaida 
the  bottom.  After  the  usual  challei^ 
of  CHT  and  whelp,  we  alfected  a  kd^ 
mept  within  lae  ha'-door,  and,  pro- 
eaedaig  along  a  narrow  and  dark  paa^ 
91^,  we  fo«nd  the  '' guidman"  of  the 
ftmily  emj^yed  in  mnly  wonhip,  (nt 
in  the  once  well-kpown  language  of 
our  omuitry,  ^  taking  tbe  Uuk,"  and 
lionr  the  mke  of  tboae  who  inhabit  large 
toiNM,  nUagetp  and  more  popukw 
diativsto,  asEd  In  partienlar  for  the 
lake  of  my  own  wiyhioncra,  I  shall 
here  afiix  a  fonnttia*  of  the  manner  hi 
which  this  moat  beeoming  and  sape- 
lili^i^  exercise  wae  performed  in  the 
daya  of  our  fathers,  and  is  atiU  kept 
u>  in  pome  raipete  and  muirland 
ptipea.  And  aa  the  Bight  Reverend 
and  Right  Honourable  t&  GeoenI  A»- 


spnbly  of  tbn  Charch^Seetlead,  have 
deemed  it  ]VQpcr  to  reoommend  #  ie» 
vival  of  this  good  old  cualom,  I  am 
not  without  my  hopes,  that,  thnmgh 
the  interest  of  some  leading  men  abMt 
Hdinborghi  who  are,  aa  it  were,  the 
mouth,  the  bodv,  and  the  reqpectii9 
organa  of  onr  church,  I  may  get  my 
fennula  passed  through  next  Assembly, 
and  ins^ted  amongst  itavooorded  aeta, 
Out,  to  retom  from  this  digresaipn— > 
the  gudeman  we  fimnd  aeated  on  hia 
"  JUngsettle/'  from  the  back  of  which 
pvejected  a  narrow  dxop-table,  snp- 
ngrt^  by  one  Isg  enly*  on  which  tahW 
be  was  leading  nom  his  Bible  a  chap- 
ter In  Isaiah.  A  nMjH^Aoe^/boted 
29M  occupied  the  near  end  or  the 
"  Langsettle,"  with  her  Bible  in  her 
hand,  hut  opened,  aa  I  hadaflkerwarda 
oecaaion  to  obaerre,  at  the  "  Song  of 
Sohnnon."  Whether  thie  waa  aocU 
dent  or  design  I  know  not ;  but  the 
next  was  her  marriage-day.  Cloee  bjr 
a  hn^B  and  biminons  peat  fire,  whia 
eeeupied  nearly  the  centre  of  the  ha% 
sat  the  gudewift,  large  and  hrty,  with 
a  aleeping  infant  cm  her  knee,,  a  pair 
ef  lari^  adssara  suspended  from  one 
side,  and  a  portentoua  pocket  auqpend- 
ing  fioom  tb^  other ;  abeve  or  befond 
the  fire,  upon.ak>ng  and  aooty  bmb> 
and  beneath  an  ample  canopy  of 
"  eheefekina»"  sat  a  i^boleoov^  of 
ksses»  displaying  bare  feet,  with  a 
reasonable  pioportiien  of  ankle.  In  the 
6«ntof  thebeda^  and  immediately  op* 
f  osite,  90,  or  rather  lay,  male  ana  4» 
maJe  aarvanu  closely  jammed  tegathcr 
hy  the  Mmited  ra^ige  of  the  bed.«hnU 
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•'  The  Euik.*' 

n^  gai^an,  er  whoefsr  pgrtftAsi  te  the  Aunily,  ttkm  fbsm  4be  riidf  «r  bola  in  lbs 
praUitfaa  ««giiid  ba*.Mis»»  on  ibeUankieaw  of  idb(&  aie  goKsaBy  moM  his  on 
]ni«b  and  the  birthi  af  bis  chil^KOt  a  fhavt  iniiiaiory  Ueniqg  geneoAly  pmcades  Che  opoi* 
i^g  of  ^  mmad  vobuiMj  a  pnlm  if  aekcted,  and  **  let  ut  nvc/'  or  •*  lit  nt  iwm 
God,"  is  tohoiBly  ezprcafed.  The  lines'  accoidiztg  to  the  olintaibptn^  kam  (one  wdl 
aocoQvnodatcd  to  the  msecurity  of  field  Goqveptides,  under  which,  and  widi  a  reference  to 
which,  it  waa  mstitutedj)  are  first  read,  and  then  sung  line  by  line  in  succesdon :  no  Yoioe  ia 
silent,  ftom  the  "  herd  calUn  that  tents  the  stirks,"  up  to  the  guidw^e  hersett  None 
mre  too  insigBificant  or  too  elevated  to  join  in  the  praise  or  their  Btoker— «  fikatffitr  is  not 
read  hum  tta  biUe— and,  in  a  kneeling  posture,  an  eKtenpora  and  fcr?mt  prayer  is  oAr- 
ed  up  to  God. 

They,  and  they  only,  who  haw  been  brought  n»  under  the  doa  otMerraacs  of  tbis 
morning  and  evemqg  tssnlise*  who  have  felt  and  witaened  its  puiiQriiig  and  deialii^ 
effects  on  the  heart,  can  rapcciate  its  uppoptasce.  Under  all  aia  personal  and  ftmily 
troubles,  it  is  the  ^r  mani  ready  and  consolatory  resource,  aod  at  the  hour  of  his  es- 
cape ftom  sorrow,  it  is  to  the  discharge  of  this  exercise  in  his  hearing  that  he  directs  the 
last  visit  of  his  •«  minister;**  and  it  is  generally  under  the  long  fbmfliaiued  aoctats  of 
piayer  or  of  pnise  that  he  expires ! 
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te  wpaeity  or  ^'^ov-lwvd*"  aflcwpM 
•  more  caititl  flitu^tion*  imd  »ecmd 
Id  kftT*  his  mm^m  Mfiiy  dweotrd 
tNNLTJt  a  ptir  of  footkn  heM»  Urmed 
JB  OanfrieMUK  '^  to^m/'  whu^ 
vn«  iryiBg  6«b  tke  cwook.  The 
Toanger  cbildnni  were  g/not  to  bed* 
and  a  half-asleep^  but  rather  goad 
looking  pA,  sat  swinging  her  feet  in 
the  bttek  ground^  mm  the  kitshen 
taU&  Anidat  this  group,  and  with-* 
out  ssy  Tery  flioed  atatioiis  or  apiMMiH^ 
aiCBt^  wene  saatlflred  dogs  and  eatSj 
wUpa  and  kiiteiis^  in  abandaaoaj 
and  over  it  bvng  a  canopf  of  n»okej 
Uue,  dense,  and  levd,  in  which  wess 
hid  roof  and  rafters;  aBd,.aawefi>iiiid, 
to  our  aatisfafitioB,  at  neau  moroing'a 
jaeal,  ezoellent  nnitton  hanaa. 

Such  was  the  group  which  presented 
Siself  to  OS  as  nre  entered^  and  wiere 
baokoned  by  tiiegudeman  hinaelf  into 
a  aeaC  beside  tlM  laae  with  the  Bible« 
whilst  my  ftisnd  was  adTanosd  to  the 
AearA  01  the  yppgr  ktmit.  The  service 
went  on  without  suiering  any  material 
inlsituplioBy  vnlem  what  proooeded 
from  our  nutnof-dflom  enemies,  the 
d0^  nilm  still  eyed  ua  with  suspicion, 
and  fliowlnd  dissatiafiiction.  Hanng 
IsU,  howevar,  our  situation^  we  were 
nadily  aocommodated  w»tb  *^  beat' 
potatoes"  to  supper,  and  a  bed. 

Next  day,  after  a  henrty  faeeakftst 
an  pcfltridge  and  milk,  with  a  anitable 
naoampaniment  of  acaulker  of  mountain 
dew,  we  wane  giiven  to  undentand,  thnt 
the  maitiage  of  a  aerysnS  girl^  wish  a 
shepherd  Isd,  '^  about  two  miles  up  the 
glen,"  waaafaoutto  takeplace,at  thehonv 
of  twdFe;  andheinginahnniourtDcn<« 
joy  the  fin,  we  agned  to  witnesa  thn 
eneemony.  it  wns  perfinnBod,  amidat  a 


mslassornUMeof  lidsand lasses,  bf 
a  dissenting  pterumsn,  who  oocupisd 
nuxre  than  an  hour,  in  dinD^ursiog  of 
w$tiiiv€»,  and  duties,  snd  con$equmc$^i 
till  many  elbows  were  in  motion,  many 
winks  were  exchanging,  and  manj 
female  eheeks  were  reddening  thrcyugA 
theerowd. 

*'  in  for  a  pennv»  tn  for  «  pound/' 
so  hanng  witnessed  the  oeremony,  w# 
oensented  likewise  to  be  present  '^  up 
the  gkn"  at  the  marriage  feast,  and 
to  take  a  shsreof  the  festivicies  oi  the 
ooessinn*  But  as  theie  wem  not  l# 
take  plafls  tSl  lome  hours  after,  ira 
ssaolved  to  fish  our  way  up. 

We  had  now  got  deer  of  that  hrwhv 
wood,  with  which  the  pourse  of  the 
river  was  die  day  before,  almost  at 
eviry  tum*  hwt;  «Pd  had  nailer 
root  nor  branch  to  entangle  out  hooka 
l^an.  That  wht^  we  were  fallowing 
up,  was  still  the  main  brsneh  of  the 
Scar,  gready  diminished,  as  it  had 
loat  several  ineonaiderahle  tributn^ 
nea  br  the  wagr»  The  day,  however, 
waa  dear,  and  sultry ;  and,  aa  is  com^ 
mon  in  these  situations,  the  stroHn 
had  returned  ta  ita  natural  oolour, 
and  nearly  to  iioi  usual  sise  during 
the  night  We  had  but  little  sport ; 
my  frioid  practiaad  the  lessons  I  had 
yeaterday  given  him,  Imt  altogether 
without  suceess;  i  oauld  nerergethim 
to  conceive,  thst  a  saamingly  insignifi* 
oantgullet,  or  mpid,  unas  pne^BMwe  tot 
laige  and  deep  pod.  He  waa  con* 
atantly  ranniiw  an  hefoneme,  in  order 
to  fiseuie  the  nettar  chaooea;  leavii^ 
me,  however,  at  the  ssmetime,  in  nn« 
disputed  psasmion  of  all  thst  part  of 
the  water,  winch  in  sndi  a  day  in  paVf 
tiouho-  was  fishsble.  At  length  he 
tfaaed  fiur^  of  my  pkn,  twined  off  hw 


*  Being  unwilling  to  Itt  dip  any  opportunity  of  doing  good,  I  shall  here  append 
n  redpi,  by  which  this  very  delidaus  repsst,  known  only  in  perfection   in  Dum- 


die  lid,  nd  widi  a  oriiikiiBg  of  Miroi&r  (hem,  to  diy«»-then  takiag  liicn  hastily  down^ 
Ibr  the  pmosts  piust  be  anicklv  gsne  thipiigh,  to  pievcnt  over-cooljpg,  place  the  pot  on 
the  hesidi*  sod  within  die  infloffaoR  of  the  fire— beat  them  with  a  be^dev  or  lake  them 
with  a  fledi  hook,  till  they  have  become  completely  attenuated,  and  tough  as  doughs— 
ceani^  te  adhere  to  the  instrument  used  in  bruising  them — then  iu  with  your  sweet  milk 
and  yellbw  butter,  stirring  nowerftillT  the  whole,  lliis  is  the  only  part  of  the  process 
where  address  may  be  exhibited ;  and  I  verily  beHeve  msny  a  cold  heart  has  been  warmed 
by  the  figure  of  8  cut  and  exhibited  under  a  pair  of  red  female  aims.  But  caution,  as  in 
a&  eases  of  skin,  is  n«{uisite  here.  Air  if  you  begin  this  evolution  whilst  the  milk  is  not  in 
eeme  degree  mixed  with  the  potatoes,  you  will  make  a  ftailiii  nlutler,  and,  inetoKl  of 
shewing  off  to  advantage,  you  will  look  ladier  BwkwanU>«enew  the  milk  and  stiningpro^ 
ossi  tflftbe  whofe  mass  has  beoMoe  consistent— and  (hen,  with  the  addition  of  muk»  to 
^  tbfow  on?'  or  to  **  dy  ia'*  at  will,  you  have  a  ipssl  lor  a  priooe. 
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hooky  bait  and  all^  in  a  passion,  and 
{HTOtested  he  would  have  nothing  more 
to  do  with  so  cruel,  so  beoitlff  an 
amusement  Betutly  indeed,  he  might 
have  some  shew  fbr  calling  it,  as  he 
had  in  his  absence  been  dining  with 
his  fingers  amidst  the  turf  for  worms ; 
but  crud  under  his  present  circum- 
atanoes,  he  had  no  reason  to  term  it ; 
as  even  according  to  his  own  admission, 
he  had  never  even  hooked  a  fin.  The 
general  imputation  of  defilement,  I 
cannot  ind^  altogether  repel,  though 
in  fcdlowing  the  plan  I  have  recom- 
mended, it  u  very  trifling  indeed ;  but 
on  the  score  of  cruelty,  mm  the  daya 
of  him  who  sung  of  tne  bait 
**  Which  by  xapadoos  hunger  swallowed 

**  Gives,  as  you  tear  it  ftom  the  Ueeding 

breast 
•*  Of  the  weak,  hdpless,   ineomplaiDiiig 

wretdi 
"  Haishpain  and  honortothetcnder  hand," 

down  to  the  preaent  hour,  the  al- 
kqi^tion  has  arisen  from  inexperience, 
awl  sheer  ignorance.  For  who  that 
con,  and  whether  he  fish  with  fly  orwith 
bait,  constantly  doe$  put  his  victim,  im« 
mediately  upon  landmg  it,  to  death,  by 
a  twist  of  the  neck,  will  enter  into 
any  thing  but  the  mere  poetry  of  such 
fanciful  horrors.  In  most  mstanoea, 
I  fimcy  the  sportsman,  whether  his 
game  reside  in  water  or  in  air,  finds 
hia  pleasure  proportioned  nearly  to 
his  success;  ana  he  who  can  kill 
twelve  dosen  with  the  bait,  whilst  ano- 
ther fishing  with  the  fly  can  only  kill 
*  aix,  will  not  very  readily  relinquiah 
hia  harsh  and  beastly  pun,  for  one 
less  deadly,  but  more  aentimentaL 
We  arrived  at  last,  at  the  "  ahielinff," 
where  the  bridal  feast  was  to  be  hdd. 
It  was  a  small  rush-thatched  cottage, 
over  the  door  and  windows  of  which 
v^;etation  had  extended  her  influence; 
and  a  few  dark  brown  patchea  here 
and  there  along  the  roof,  ^ve  it  rather 
a  pyebald  aspect.  It  was,  m  short,  the 
very  counterpart  of  Jock,  who  with 
tattered  coat,  and  douted  inexpres- 
sibles, was  now  rapidly  advancing 
amidst  a  shower  of  spray  of  his  own 
ndsing,  through  dub  and  mire,  in 
hopea  of  winning  the  hrooze.  Behind 
him,  and  occasionally  too  before  him, 
followed  and  advanced  one  who 
seemed  equally  determined  with  his 
antagonist,  and  last  of  all  appeared  in 
view  the  whole  marriage  party,  drifting 
up  the  glen  in  noisy  and  motley  con- 
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fhsum.  Jodc  won  the  broose,  dashed 
down  his  penny  in  the  plate,  with  aa 
air  of  importance ;  and  strapping  his 
arm  ftom  shoulder  to  wrist,  iqioii  a 
face  already  studded  with  dirt  and 
drenched  in  perspiration,  each  fixed 
star  in  the  wicU  flrmament  of  hia  coun- 
tenance instantly  assumed  the  tail 
and  the  tresses  of  a  comet.  He  stood 
the  very  abstract,  and  epitome  of  all 
the  signs  of  divine  wratn  whidi  de- 
nounced to  destruction  the  city  of  Je- 
russlem ;  and  there  let  him  Hand  tOl 
he  cool,  for  here  comes  a  fiddle,  and 
here  comes  a  respectable  aoooinpaDi- 
ment  of  hds  and  "  hunea  ftee ;"  widi 
whom  it  is  time  to  partner  onndves 
on  the  green.  And  now,  Mr  Editor, 
in  order  to  appreciate  our  preaent  si* 
tuation,  you  must  know  where  yon 
are. 

But  if  you  have  never,  in  any  of 
your  autumnal  excuraiona,  had  the 
good  fortune  to  have  your  anlde  twiaU 
ed,  or  your  hesrt  twinged,  in  a  High* 
land  glen; — ^if  you  have  never  laid 
aside  tne  fierce  eye,  and  fiery  aapeet, 
andfirenxied  demeanour  of  aa  editor 
and  a  critic,  under  the  aoft  and  ge- 
nial inspiration  of  **  honest  rustic  mm» 
plidty" — ^then  vou  can  but  goesa  at 
the  interest  we  feel  in  the  scene  around 
ua— we  axe,  aa  it  were,  a  caravan  in 
the  desert— not  the  polished  valley  of 
Rasselas  is  more  completely  encircled 
with  mountsins,  and  along  the  bold 
and  undulating  line  of  a  hoiixoB  un- 


usually elevated,  and  doady  pre 
home  npon  the  eye,  a  few  sneep  that 
are  feeding,  figure  l&e  horses.  The 
heavens  over  head  are  huns  with  a 
drapery  of  many  towering  and  magni- 
ficent clouds,  wnich  now  mteroq»t  snd 
now  transmit  with  increased  splen- 
dour, the  sun's  rays.  The  Scar,  now 
ooncealinff  ita  diminished  head  under 
bank  ana  amidst  rocks,  leaves  ua  as 
much  "  green  swsrd,"  within  one  of 
its  turning,  aa  serves  for  a  ball-room ; 
and  Jock  is  now  conducting  the  young 
gudewife,  his  old  acquaintance  of  the 
'^  milk-stoup  and  crib,"  toa  leeL  Nor 
is  he  ill  supported — for  we  have  sll 
taken  a  share  in  the  sport,  and  the 
valley  rings  and  the  ground  diakes 
with  the  ikmonstration  of  our  joy. 

The  graces,  if  ever  they  travd  so 
fu  from  town,  were  absent  on  this  oo* 
caaion,  and  the  blooming  daughters  of 
hedth  superintend  the  ceremonies  in 
theb  stead— dl  is  one  flap,  and  diout, 
and  spring.   Even  "HouiekiBa^  him- 
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aelf  dxawB  up  the  kgt  of  hit  IbotlM 
hose,  and  fling«  it  awvf,  in  a  style  of 
imriyalled  demonstration^  with  the 
bride  whom,  he  whispers  me  slyW,  he 
has  twenty  times  kined  in  the  byre. 
Accidents  such  aa  the  dropning  of  a 
tkrum^garter  from  the  bnoe's  ]eg — 
the  bunting  of  a  petticoat  string  some 
where  elBe---and  the  tumbling  of  our 
young  gudeman,  in  one  of  hu  figure 
dances,  over  the  back  of  his  amased 
and  yelping  coUey — these  little  inci- 
dents serve  only  as  interludes  to  vary 
the  scene  and  increase  the  effect. 
What  took  place  during  this  musical 
carnival,  below  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  I  presume  not  even  to  guess ; 
but  above,  the  dogs  chase  and  bark 
in  perfect  delight — the  sheep  move  off 
in  lengthened  rows  to  the  hill — the 
raven  deserts  her  thorn  in  the  midway 
ateep-Hmd  the  *'  gray  glade  of  Glen- 
whiurgan" 
**  Fliqps  hit  wdUfledged  wing  and  bcais 

away." 
The  tnmts,*  however,  contrary  to 
their  conduct  on  some  other  occasions 
of  a  like  nature,  keep  to  their  pools ; 
nor  observe  I  any  of  the  moUs  pre- 
senting their  broad  claws  to  the  day. 

Human  nerves,  however,  as  well  as 
JiddU'sirings,  reouire  to  be  relaxed. 
£ven  the  practised  mover  of  the  fiddle- 
bow  requests  a  pause  and  a  draught  of 
beer ;  and  so  well  has  our  "  hosnened 
hero"  employed  his  time  in  the  dance, 
that  he  la  now  incapable  of  awaiting 
his  succession  to  the  tankard ;  but  un- 
corking a  bottle  fh>m  the  basket,  fair- 
ly sets  it  to  Mb  mouth — ^but  almost 
instantly,  and  to  the  utter  amazement 
cf  all  wno  witnessed  the  action,  dash- 
ed the  bottle  to  the  ground,  pulling, 
at  the  same  time,  mm  his  throat  a 
amall  lookins;  animal,  which  has  near- 
ly escaped  the  pursuit  of  his  fingers. 
Am  "  Hughoc     stood,  when  Maillie 
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lay  under  her  hat  qwech  befiite  him 
(see  Bums)— «8  a  certain  celebrated 
migilist  stood,  upon  discoverii^  the 
blood  of  his  own  noble  nose  on  the 
carpet  under  him — aa  the  scbodhnas- 
ter  of  Carrickfergus  looked,  when  an 
Irish  cummer  placed  a  parcel,  con- 
taining a  new  bom  child,  on  the 
table  before  him — so  statue- like — so 
terror-struck — so  sunk  in  utter  amase- 
ment,  stands  our  "  hero  of  the  byre," 
aa  he  eyed  the  blue  and  loathsome 
reptile,  which  had  so  nearly  escap- 
ed inhumation  in  lus  stomach.  But 
inhumation,  under  the  present  cir- 
cumstance, is  evidently  out  of  the 
question;  for  his  whole  inner  man 
had  revolted  against  it ;  and  even,  aa 
he  turns  anouer  ruefUl  and  suspi- 
cious look  towards  the  motionless  rep- 
tile, his  jaws  open,  and  his  whole  soul 
seems  to  shiver  through  its  mortal 
tenement.t 

I  leave  it  to  vou,  Mr  Editor,  for  I 
am  now  obliged  to  travel  post  towards 
the  conclusion  of  my  narrative,  I 
leave  it  to  you  to  figure  to  yourself 
the  dinner,  with  all  its  accompani- 
ments of  brandy,  and  haggis,  and 
whisky;  and  I  leave  it  likewise  in 
your  power,  to  fkncy  out  the  most  en- 
tertaining and  interesting  amusements 
of  a  whole  night's  promiscuous  dancing 
in  a  sheiling.  See  us  then  next  morn- 
ing on  our  way  homewards— weary 
jaded  and  worn  out  with  watching, 
yet  stiU  persevering  in  the  pursuit  of 
our  amusement  and  now  killing'  to 
our  hearts  content,  and  to  the  annoy- 
ance of  our  shoulders  ;  and  then  carry 
us  along  the  Scar  till  you  fairly  return 
us  about  twelve  at  night  to  our  re- 
pective  abodes. 

**  Now  our  weary  eyei  we  doie. 
Leave  us,  leave  us,  to  repow  !*' 

Pkteb  MTink. 
Manse  of- 


aBojcmna ;  or  %\itts^  of  pugtiiism  %* 

BY  ONE  OF  THX  FANCY. 

Na  II. 

Ths  leoond  great  era  of  English  Pu-    dcftth.of  Flff,  to  that  of  Big  Ben,  a  pe- 
gilism,  may  be  reckoned   fit>m  the    nod  of  little  more  than  forty  years, 

*  ■*  The  tnmts  lap  o'  the  Leven  loch. 
Charmed  with  the  mdody.**  Quxxn*s  Wake. 

•f  A  keeh^baUU  had  been  filled  by  a  mistake  with  beer. 
X  In  our  last  Number,  we  spoke  of  the  Author  of  that  excellent  Work,  «<  Boxtaka, 
om  SxxTcsss  OP  Puoilisv,     as  the  Gxeat  Unknown.    We  have  gince  seen  that 
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but  ezhibitiag  a  fafe  ediittelUitiMi  of   to  aink  iftio  iHtoPdiatoniwioy, hattdk 


genius  and  pnicdeal  Talent.  Perhfl^  aasttredtbal  thtt«inilildbem««l  i 
It  gretUt  number  of  firat-rate  itghteni  oeeeof  to  the  tiiMme.  And  that  an 
peeled  daring  that  than  any  era  of  hn->  aor  appeaMd^  in  Jaox  A&oDotrroN. 
man  aodety ;  and  had  a  JoTer  of  the  Bkooohtoit  waa  the  choiapiOD  of 
Fancy  had  l^s  pick  and  choice  of  tnne>  England  longer  thlm  any  other  mtts— 
he  irould  probably  have  fixed  upon  that  namely  for  eighteen  year»-^«iid  it  ia 
half  century^  which  had  given  him  a  Oertainj  that  he  nlt&natdy  was  depri- 
view  of  the  whole  pugiHstic  hernia-  ted  of  that  higbeat  of  all  lionouR  by 
phere^  !h>m  the  star  of  Fig  to  that  a  mere  chance  blow;  for  hia  conqueror, 
of  the  conqueror  of  Johnson.  At  least  Slack,  thongh  a  powerfbl  pugilist,  waa 
We  ourselves  would  say,  in  the  Ian-  in  all  respects  greatly  nia  inferior* 
guage  of  the  Laureate,  ^not  Gregsouj  Broughton  was  the  first  man  who  rais^ 
but  Southey)  sed  roxing  to  the  rank  of  the  severer 
•«o<irdioioehadbe«nthatSvfoiui«aidfhataM.''  sdences;  and  ^0  ruIsB  of  the  ring, 
In  a  liree  and  Nourishing  country,  which  he  laid  down  to  giude  the  act-* 
no^ng  can  be  more  unphilosophioal  hibitions  in  his  atnphitheotre,  hiive 
than  to  lament  over  the  death  of  a  been  the  groand^^work  of  all  the  kws 
mtak  of  genius,  as  if  the  loas  sustained  enacted  by  fbtare  legialaiofa  *.  He 
were  irretrievable ;  fbr  a  great  man  was  at  once  a  Lycurgus,  a  Csaar,  and 
neverdies^^nd  politician,  noet,andpu-  an  Alfred.  He  was  i&o  the  iwvENToft 
gilist,  is  alike  the  father  of  a  glorious  or  thb  glotcs  ;-^withoat  which  ad- 
race,  who  transmit  to  the  latest  posteri^  mirable  contrivance,  it  is  difficult  to 
iy  the  immortal  spirit  Of  their  ancestor,  see  how  pimHsm  could  havd  been  caU 


Thus,  on  the  death  of  Fig,  the  people    tivated  at  all  as  one  of  the  liberal  arts, 
of  England  did  not  allow  themselves    There  is  a  simplicity  in  the  idea  of 


artide  quoted  in  '*  BeD's  Weekly  Despatch,*'  iHdi  a  note  from  the  Editor,  stedngifaaKlie 
Author  of  Boxiana  is  Mr  Egan,  a  gentleman  who  ftirliishes  the  ^Knrtiiig  inteUi^aee  es- 
diuively  for  that  Paper.  The  fixst  volume  was  published  aiiooymoiisly-->4nU  the  scomd. 
Which  we  had  not  seen  when  we  wrote  our  artidci  has  Mr  EgihCt  name  on  the  ihla'page. 
This  second  volume  is  even  more  interesting  than  the  first  s  and  we  hope  thai  Mr  EgMi*a 
and  our  united  exertions,  will  serve  to  promote  the  interests  of  sdenoe.  We  trust  that 
ere  a  couple  of  yean  ehmae,  a  sufficient  number  of  battles  will  have  been  fought  to  ena- 
ble our  author  to  publish  a  third  volume.  By  the  way«  we  beg  leave  to  send  him  ooi 
oom^ments,  as  we  have  occasionally  dined  in  his  company,  at  me  One  Tun  (Lumley*Sy) 
and  were  once  allowed  to  admire  his  fine  cast  of  Mr  Jackson's  arm. 

*  Rules  produced  by  Mb  Brouohtok,  for  the  better  regulation  of  the  amphiaiealie, 
approved  of  by  the  gentlemen,  and  agreed  to  by  the  pugilists,  August  10th  174& 

1.  That  a  square  of  a  yard  be  chalked  in  the  middle  of  the  staga  \  and  every  fresh  aet 
to  after  a  fall,  or  beii^  parted  from  the  rails,  each  seoond  is  to  bring  his  Inan  to  the  aide 
of  the  square,  and  place  him  opposite  to  the  other ;  and  till  they  are  &irly  set  to  at  the 
lines,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  tae  one  to  strike  the  other. 

2.  That  in  order  to  prevent  any  disputes  the  time  a  man  lies  after  a  frll,  if  his  second 
does  not  bring  his  man  to  the  side  of  the  square  within  the  space  of  half  a  minute,  he 
shall  be  deemed  a  beaten  man. 

S.  That  in  eveiy  main  batde,  no  person  whatever  shall  be  upon  the  stage,  eicept  the 
niinciples  and  their  seconds ;  the  same  rule  to  be  observed  in  byebatdes,  except  that  in  Ihe 
utter,  Mr  Broughtov  is  allowed  to  be  upon  the  stage  to  keep  decorum,  and  to  assist 
gendemen  in  getting  to  their  places,  prorided  always  he  does  not  mterftre  in  the  battle ; 
and  whoever  pretends  to  infringe  these  rules,  to  be  turned  immediately  Out  of  the  housfr 
£very*body  is  to  quit  the  stage  as  soon  as  die  diampioUs  are  stripped,  before  they 
set  to. 

4b  That  no  champion  be  deemed  beateti,  unless  he  fails  coming  up  to  the  line  in  the 
limited  time,  or  that  his  own  second  dedares  him  beaten.  No  SMona  is  to  be  aOowed  to 
ask  his  man*s  advenary  any  questions,  or  advise  him  to  give  out. 

5.  That  in  byebattks,  the  fdnning  man  to  h«ve  two  thiids  Of  the  nlaoef  glfiB,  wlM 
shall  be  publidy  dedded  i^Nm  the  stage,  notwithstanding  any  pdvMe  agreeBoent  to  fte 
contrary. 

fi.  That  to  prevent  disputes,  in  evenr  main  battle  the  prindpala  4iaU,  on  dicir  coming  on 
the  stage,  choose  from  among  the  gentlemen  present,  two  umpires,  who  diaU  absolutdy  de- 
dde  aU  disputes  that  may  arise  about  the  battle  $  and  if  the  two  um^nres  cannot  agree, 
th^  said  umpires  to  choose  a  third  who  is  to  determine  it. 

7.  That  no  person  is  to  hit  his  adversary  when  he  is  down,  or  seize  him  by  the  hams, 
the  breeches,  or  any  part  bdow  the  waist ;  a  man  on  his  knees  to  be  redconed  down. 
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diinttaffatie  of  *n  original 
genitts  of  the  int  order. 

Captain  Godfrey,  whom  Mr  Egan 
Tery  judiciously  follows  as  the  highest 
authority^  during  this  period  of  pugi- 
listic history^  thus  speaks  of  Brough- 

TOW. 

**  What  is  it  that  he  wanto  ?  Has  he  not 
all  that  others  want,  and  all  the  best  can 
have  ?  Strength  equal  to  what  ii  human, 
ddll  and  judgment  equal  to  what  can  be 
acquired,  undebauched  wind ;  and  a  bottom 
spirit,  never  to  pronounce  the  woid  enough 
He  fi^ts  die  sdck  as  well  as  most  men,  and 
understands  a  good  deal  of  the  small  sword. 
This  practice  has  given  him  the  distinction 
of  time  and  manner  beyond  the  rest  He 
stops  as  regular  as  the  swordsman,  and 
catches  his  blows  truly  in  the  line ;  he  steps 
not  back,  disturbing  of  himself  to  stop  a 
blow,  and  piddle  in  Uie  return,  with  an  arm 
hindered  by  his  body,  producing  but  a  kind  of 
fly.flap  blow,  such  as  party-oooks  use  to 
fi^t  those  insects  from  ttieir  tarts  and 
cheese-cakes.  No.  BaouoHTOx  stops 
boldly  and  firmly  in,  bids  welcome  to  the 
ensmng  blow,  receives  it  with  his  guardian 
arm,  wen  with  a  general  summons  of  his 
swelling  muscles,  and  his  firm  body,  se- 
conding his  arm,  and  supplying  it  with  all 
its  weight,  pours  the  pile— driving  force  upon 
his  mam*'.  The  captain  afterwards  adds  m  a 
true  erperto  crede  roberio  style,  **  my 
head,  my  arm,  and  leg  are  stroag  witnesses 
of  his  convincing  arm,  as  I  said  before,  I 
have  tried  with  them  all,  and  n^ust  confess, 
that  my  flesh  my  bones  remember  him  the 
best" 

On  the  death  of  Fig^  this  great  man 
bad  an  amphitheatre  huilt  for  him 
by  a  subscription  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry^  and  Geokge  Taylor,  who 
bad  succeeded  to  Fig's  Booth,  was 
soon  forced  to  relinquish  it,  and  with 
bis  company  of  pugilists  to  join  the 
Champion.  This  theatre,  in  its  inte- 
rior appearance,  was  {somewhat  similar 
to  Astlev^s  riding-school,  with  boxes, 
pit,  and  gallery.  The  doors  opened 
at  nine  in  the  morning,  the  champions 
mounted  the  stage  at  eleven,  ana  the 
admittance  money  was  one  shillings 
boxes,  pit,  and  gallery  being  alike. 

After  the  characteristic  sketch  of 
Bronghton,  by  Captain  Godfrey,  one 
needs  nothing  to  understand  his  pecu- 
liar merits — ^yet  the  following  touches 
by  Mr  £gan,  shew  the  band  of  a 
painter. 

««  Broughton,  like  all  sreat  masters,  ge- 
nerally exhibited  somethmg  new  in  every 
pa^mnance,  and  tiiose  piuplisU  who  had 
.  witnessed  his  contests,  and  aJterwards  enter- 
.ed  the  lists  with  him,  expecting  to  find  that 
he  would  fight  upon  the  old  smt,  were  most 
terribly  deoeivedy  as  contrary  to  most  other 
Vol.  V. 
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faoseis,  be  did  not  dtpflid  on  any  psMicular 

blow,  although  he  was  distinguuhed  fijr 
giving  some  remarkable  hits,  which  were 
scarcely  ever  forgotten,  when  necessary  in 
the  conflict,  by  putting  in  his  •tomach  blow, 
he  oAen  decided  the  battle— and  Aii /im^st 
under  the  ear  ffenerally  produced  terrible 
oonseijaenoes  to  his  opj^nent,  &c" 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  mention  aU 
the  battles  which  Brooohtov  won 
during  his  long  championship.  Pipss, 
who  had  maintained  that  station  for 
aereral  years,  was  a  mere  chBd  in  his 
baiid»— OS  was  that  fine  boxer,  G&st* 
ting.  He  beat  them  again  and  again. 
Gborge  Taylor,  a  prime  man,  fell 
without  great  difliculty,  under  Iriis  izw 
resistible  arm.  George  STEvsMSOKy 
the  coachman,  fought  him  fbrty  mi* 
nutes,  but  the  champion  was  known 
to  be  in  bad  condition.  Mr  Egan  in« 
forms  us, 

**  That  the  battle  was  fought  in  one  of  the 
fair-booths,  at  Tottenham-court  road.  .Af- 
ter a  most  desperate  conflict  c£  thirty-five 
minutes,  being  both  against  the  rails,  and 
the  coachman  endeavouring  to  get  the  whip* 
hand  of  Brouohtok,  the  latter,  by  his 
euperior  genius,  got  such  a  lode  upon  St^ 
venson,  as  no  mathematician  could  have  do- 
vised  a  better.  There  he  held  him  by  this 
artificial  lock,  depriving  him  of  all  power  of 
rising  or  fallin^^,  till,  resdng  his  head  for  , 
three  or  four  mmutes  on  his  back,  he  found  * 
himself  recovering,  then  loosed  his  hold* 
By  this  manoeuvre.  Brought oir  became 
as  a  new  man  ;  and,  on  setting-too  again, 
he  gave  the  coachman  a  most  tremendous 
blow,  that  he  could  no  longer  stand,  and  his 
brave  oontendins  heart,  though  with  rdue- 
tance,  was  forced  to  yield.  Stevenson  had  a 
most  daring  spirit,  but  his  strength  could 
not  keep  pace  with  it  Brougbton  ex- 
pressed a  very  high  opinion  of  Steveksok, 
as  a  pugflisL"  **  Jack  James,*'  says  Mr 
Egan,  **  a  dashing  boxer,  and  a  thoroitth 
bred  man,  was  oompdled  to  acknoivledfle 
that  he  had  found  out  his  master  in  Brou^« 
ton.  Jameses  wrist,  which  in  other  con- 
tests had  been  considered  so  remarkaUy 
handsome,  lost  all  its  attraction  when  in 
contact  with  the  beautiful  athletic  arm  cf 
Broughtoic." 

Was  it  Solon,  or  Croesus,  king  of  Ljr- 
dia,  who  said,  "  call  no  man  happy  till 
he  dies?"  The  sentiment  ia,  at  aJl  »- 
vents,  a  fine  and  affecting  one,  and  well 
might  it  have  been  uttered  by  JadE 
Brougbton.  He  was  now  the  greatest 
man  m  England — ^oniversall^  Moted, 
feared,  respected,  and  admired — and 
CapL  Godfrey  had  said,  "  I  never  Bhsdl 
think  he  is  tobe  beat,  till  I  see  him  beat," 
But  on  Tuesday,  April  lOth,  1750^ 
Brougbton  was  reduced,  in  the  short 
space  of  14  minutes,  firem  the  mPubm 
4G 


tiM  «f  the  gMMfctMl  poientate  on  earth, 
to  that  of  a  private  salriect,  henoefittth 
to  Hve  neglected  or  uiumown !  There 
hiu  been  notbbg  so  striking  in  the 
histOTy  of  man  since,  unless  it  perhaps 
bo  tho  dowoM  of  Napoloon. 

The  Champion,  it  seema,  having 
been  inmltad  at  Hoonshyw  laoea  by  a 
btttcher  named  Slack,  threatened  to 
harse^whip  him,  on  which  the  latter 
dialkngea  Bnng^ton.  Brooghton 
viewed  Slaok'a  pretensions  with  anch 
contempt,  that  he  did  not  go  into 
tMininK;  and  on  the  evening  previoos 
to  the  battle,  apprehensive  that  Slach 
WDoU  not  flgh^  he  made  him  a  pro* 
aent  of  ten  gnineaa  not  to  break  his 
€iguement. 

»  «*  This  ibtal  coafidsDOt,**  layt  Mr  Egaii« 
.**  psDtad  his  downlkll— 4bt  enor  wm  dif* 
covoed  too  lat»— and  he  was  left  to  re^Mt 
not  foUowiog  the  oood  old  maxim,  that  a 
akOAdgenersl  thooMbe  armed  at  all  pobts." 
-.«'  ne  time  of  fighdns  at  lengtn  com- 
menced, when  Brou^ton^  superiority  ovdr 
Slack  wat  80  evident  for  the  Brat  turo  mi- 
nutes, that  die  odds  were  ten  to  one  in  his 
ikvour.  Sladc,  ieoDverin|  himself  a  little 
Aou  the  violent  eflkts  or  his  antagonist's 
bknii,  made  a  sodden  and  imexpected 
jnmp,  and  put  in  a  despeiatahit  between 
B&otroilT0N*8  eyetf  which  immediately 
dosed  them  up.  Buouohtok  now  ap- 
Deated  like  one  stupid;  and  it  was  two  or 
three  minutes  before  this  dzcumstanoe  was 
discovered  by  the  spectators,  whose  atten- 
tions wete  attracted  bv  the  Strange  and  un^ 
usual  manner  in  whidi  Beouortok  ap- 
peared to  feel  for,  instead  of  boldly  fiidng 
and  attacking  his  man.  At  length  his  pa- 
tron, the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  eamesdy 
exclaimed,  *  What  are  you  about,  BaooGH- 
toH?  VoucanU/^r  you're heatr  To 
wldch  questkm  Bnnighton  instantly  replied: 
*  1  can\  lee  my  man,  your  Hi^ess ;  / 
<tai  IHndf  hut  not  heat ;  onlv  let  me  hepkced 
\eifore  my  aniagOitUt^  and  he  thtttt  not  gain 
the  day  yet*  BaotyoBTOK*8  situation  was 
truly  distressing;  the  audience  were  ^i«- 
fuied;  and  Slack,  following  up  this  lingu- 
lur  adyantage,  obtamed  a  victory  in  four- 
teen minutes.  The  &cea  Id  the  amphi- 
theatre, on  this  occasion,  are  better  imagined 
than  dcsonbed ;  but  suffice  it  to  say,  that 
they  wite  of  all  manner  ^  cokmtt  and 
kngt^tts  TEK  TO  OKB  had  been  laid  ptct- 
ty  thiski  and  die  fiivoorite  had  lost.  The 
above  RoTAL  Duke  lost  several  thousands, 
and  the  knomkig  ones  were  eon^letely  done 
•Ip.  The  door-money  produced  near  £]  50, 
besides  a  great  number  of  tickets  at  a  giii- 
nea  and  a  half  each ;  and  as  the  conqueror 
was  to  have  the  produce  of  the  house,  it  is 
supposed  that  Slack  got  near  £600.  Thia, 
hi  the  shott  spMS  of  fourteen  minutes,  was 
the  FatBsa  or  Boxiho,  BnoiraBTOir, 
.dsi«ivid  of  atthHlMMls!    Hear  i^  yi 
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dian^taHl  Wsq^tetevciaB 
M!  and  profit  by  faiikMS.    Be 


Mo»  too 
coyriBEET !  and  remeoaber  that  it  vm 
occasioned  by  one  fiUal  error,  ncj^feet  of 
training.^ 

We  cannot  ^uite  agree  with  Mr 
Egan,  in  thinking  that  Beou^htok 
lost  this  battle  ftom  want  of  training 
alone.  He  lost  it  fh)m  a  chanoe»bk>w 
between  the  peepers,  which  blinded 
him,  and  which  must  have  been  ao 
tremendous,  that  no  training  oould 
have  counteracted  ita  e&cta.  Sap« 
posing  Broughton  thus  blinded,  bow 
coold  training  have  broujdit  him 
through  the  battle  ?  It  is  wiSi  the  ut- 
most diffidence  that  we  disaent  fhnn 
such  high  pugilistic  authority  as  that 
of  Mr  Egan ;  but  ''  we  too  have  been 
in  Areata,"  i.  e«  we  too  have  apaned 
with  The  Jaceson;  and  we  traat 
that  the  Gebat  Histoeiaw  or  Pu« 
onisM  will  pardon  ns  ftnr  venturing 
to  odl  in  question  the  soundness  of 
any  of  his  opinions.  But  we  cannot 
dose  this  article  without  expressmg^ 
before  the  whole  people  of  Britain, 
our  disgust  and  contempt  fbr  hta 
fioyal  Hijdiness  the  Dnke  of  Cumber^ 
land.  WhU  a  brutal  and  cowardly 
insult  was  it  to  a  brave  man  like  the 
Champion,  to  tell  him,  hi  hia  eKtre- 
mitv,  "  that  he  could  notfght  r  The 
Duke  saw  that  his  money  was  gime, 
and  therefore  he  ahewed  himsdf  to 
be  ''  a  very  beast  that  wanted  dia- 
course  of  reason."  But  the  jud^ent 
of  posterity  is  impartisl,  and  it  baa 
awarded  a  very  diferent  lot  to  the 
memory  of  Beougutok  and  Cum* 
BEELAND.  To  the  ouc  it  has  giTen 
imperishable  laurels  and  a  deauileas 
renown;   to  the  other  the  name  of 

THE  MEAN,  COWABDLY,  AND  BLOODY 

Butcher  !  "  His  Hoyal  Hlghnesa," 
says  Mr  Egan,  "  instantly  turned  his 
back  upon  BaouoHfoN,  and  hy  the 
interference  of  the  legislature^  his  am^ 
phitheatre  was  shut  upT  This,  in- 
deed, was  conduct  worthy  of  a  Briton! 
In  the  language  of  Campbell, 
**  Proud  Cumberland  unmoes,  insuhif^  die 
dainr* 

And  Broo^ton,  diaconoerted,  dgecfr- 
ed,  and  unhappy,  retired  into  private 
life,  and  was  no  more  seen  on  the 
stags  of  glory.  In  narrating  the  di^ 
astrotts  iaane  of  this  conflict,  Mr  £^ 
rises  into  true  suUiinity  of  thought 
and  diction ;  and  fbding  how  impoa* 
sible  it  is  to  do  justice  to  the  melan- 
choly grandeur  of  &e  subject  in  the 
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Ingiiigtt  of  piw^y  ho  nti  fooocmo  to 
tlie  In^pned  page  of  poetiy^  Slid  rme- 
■entaSroaghton  «•  taklag  a  final  nre- 
wail  af  the  werld  and  ma  uiig;nttellal 
r  hi  the  war4a  of  Wolaey. 


•<  So  flnewvO  to  die  Ikde  good  you  bear  me  I 
gaiamD    a  long  iunfivdi  to  all  ray  gieafe* 


And  bean  bii  Uaahing  hoooun  thick  s^oa 

him! 
The  Uiird  day  ooifics  9  froet,  a  lolling  fiwt* 
And  when  he  thinks,  good  easy  man,  ftiS 

•ittdy^ 
Hia  gfeaflMiB  is  a*npcBiBgy  idps  in  looty 
And  then  he  PAiXa  as  I  bo  f 


Vbt  ttru  uxCO  Bntjbmttc  flccoirat 

Wihavejaat  retumfld  from  the  Moon, 
aad  aa  many  cnoneous  reporto  of  our 
ptoceediDgB  mval  doubtkaaly  hkre  been 


and  aa  many  cnoneous  reporto  of  our 
pat  into  cuonkthm,  we  do  not  aee 


aow  we  can  do  better  than  fill  our 
laat  aheet  with  an  aooonnt  of  our 
■hooting  ezouraion.  Sir  John  Sindair 
lenarkfl^  that  he  haa  a  more  numeroua 
Junily  than  generally  falls  to  the  lot 
€i  literary  men.  Now^  though  we 
can  boMt  of  no  such  achieyements^ 
hdng  to  a  man  bachelora,  yet  we 
ittilly  believe  that  fiur  literati  we  are 
moat  eztraordinaiy  ^ta-^and  we 
Jiereby  dialleny  all  Scotland  fixr  a 
dinner  at  Yo^tg'a,  and  a  hundred 
ponoda  to  the  erection  of  the  Nalion-- 
al  Jlloanmeat 

luMBedialely  after  the. publication 
jofeor  last  Number,  an  unusual  atir 
and  buatle  was  obaemble  among  the 
membera  of  our  conckve.  At  our 
monthly  dinner  at  Ambraae'ay  the  con- 
TOiation  could  not  be  confined  widiin 
itt  wonted  channel""and  a  continual 
fire  waa  kept  up,  biasing  away  ri^t 
and  lefty  much  to  the  aaloniahment  of 
onrwoKthT  publiaher,  who  generally 
^raeea  by  nia  preaence  these  our  lunar 
oigiaa.  Not  a  word  was  uttered  about 
<<  ArtideBu"  Don  Juan  was  (fbr  the  time) 
aOeatly  sent  to  the  devit-^cold  water 
was  thrown  in  a  moment  on  all  the  lake 
poeta--and  a  motion  waa  put  firom  the 
chair^  and  carried  by  aedamation,  that 
the  first  man  who  smelt  of  the  ahon 
ahonld  undergo  a  tumbler  of  sah  ana 
anuUbeer.  Ambrose  was  aatoniahedM! 

About  midnight  it  was  dedded, 
that  a  letter  should  be  written  .by  the 
editor  to  Lord  Fife,  requesting  a 
week's  shooting  for  himseu'  and  the 
eight  prindpal  aupportera  of  Black- 
wood'a  Magasine,  with  permianon  to 
pitch  a  Tent  on  the  Twdfth  on  his 
LordBhip'a  moors,  at  the  head  of  the 
Dee.  Aa  from  hia  Lordship  s  wdl- 
.known  liberality,  no  doubt  could  be 
ftlt  on  that  score,  it  was  reaoWed, 


nf  tit  CteetCti  of  Ungait,  ISigi 

that  we  ahonld  aU  meet  on  «he 
evening  of  the  11th  at  Braamar, 
whither  our  tent  and  MdatoiUa  diaiad 
be  aent  a  dajor  two  vevioua,  that  aH 
mia^t  be  in  good  order  on  our  airivaL 
A  letter  waa  alao  written  to  Dr  Peter 
Monia  of  Aberyatwith,  and  Mr  Jai^ 
vie,  Sahaaarket,  Gla^iow,  wdedng 
their  attendance. 

For  the  next  fortnight,  aH  waa  pi^ 
paration.  Ifa  Contributor  ahewed  hia 
lace  in  No  17,  Prmce'a  Staeet,  it  waa 
but  for  a  moment,  and  **  with  a  ahoat 
uneaay  motion,"  thatpraved  <<  he  had 
no  buainess  there."  Our  viiita  wcae 
indeed  l&e  those  of  ai^da,  ^'lewand 
ftr  between."  fiefbae  tiw  end  of  die 
month,  Mr  Waatle  entered  the  ahop, 
like  an  apparition.  In  a  pair  of  oM 
buckskin  hreechea  fruUaaed  vsp  Ar 
the  nonce-Jeather  gaitetSy  in  which 
his  splndle-duMEika  looked  peeulisrly 
{;entlemanly-*«nd  a  jean  jadDet,  with 
poeketo  '*  number  without  number/' 
andof  allaiaea**-thefflain  inaldeoBe,  iihe 
the  mouth  of  aaad[,and  eunninglyiii- 
tended  to  stow  away  roe  or  the  young 
of  the  red  deer.    Tickler  wss  cKce£ 


A  man  af  six  leet  and  a  ha}f 
looks  well  in  a  round  blue  jadie^v- 
and  if  to  that  you  add  a  white  waiai« 
coat  with  a  red  apo^— a  laige  ahirl- 
ruffle— corduroy  breediea  very  ahoat 
at  the  kneea—grey  worsted  atoddnga 
of  the  sort  in  Scotland  called  **  rif 
and  ftor,"  and  laoed  quarter  boots, 
you  unqueationabljr  have  beftae  you 
the  figure  of  a  finished  Contributor. 
The  Ettrick  Shepherd  condescended 
to  shew  hhnsdf  in  the  shop  only  once 
between  the  80th  of  Isst  month  and 
the  6th  of  August,  on  ^duch  oeoadoB, 
he  waa  arraved  in  white  raiment  finn 
top  to  toe— 4us  hat  being  made  of  par- 
tridge fbathers,  and  his  shoes  of  untan- 
ned  leather.  He  waa  accompi^nied  by  a 
couple  of  very  alarmix^g  animals,  not 
unapparently  af  the  canine  race  ■  one 
of  wmch  conmenoed  an  ima 
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atlidc  on  tfd  6ld  harmtewi  Adveiiiier; 
while  die  other  began  rather  onid*- 
▼isedly  to  worry  the  Scotsman — :the 
oonaeqtienoe  of  which,  as  was  foreseen, 
has  been  hydrophobia,  and  the  brute 
is  now  chained  up.  Mr  Odoherty 
alone  went  on  in  his  usual  way— «nd 
oodld  not  hdp  smiling  at  the  Editor, 
who  camestrutting  into  the  ftontshop  as 
boldly  as  his  rheumatism  wouldpermit, 
with  a  dog-whip  looking  out  of  his 
pocket,  and  a  call  hung  round  his 
neck  like  a  boatswain's  whistle.  As 
«fter  a  few  minutes  con&bulation  with 
EboDj,  he  hobbled  off  with  Daniel's 
J^ural  Sports  beneath  his  arm, — ^it  is 
understood,  that  Odoherty  applied  for 
ids  situation^  alleging  that  the  man 
-would  be  fi>r  ever  spoiled  as  an  editor 
^y  the  mountain-dew  of  Braemar-*and 
that  it  was  indeed  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view to  Constable's  Magazine,  or  Lord 
JJaoon  to  Macvey  Napier,  that  he  would 
not  "  come  to  time."  But  it  woidd 
be  quite  endless  to  describe  tibe  ap- 
pearance of  each  man  in  the  raiment, 
befi>re  we  entered  on  actual  service-— 
flo  suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  is  now  the 
evening  of  the  11th  of  August,  and 
that  our  arrival  is  anxiously  expected 
.at  tiie  Inn  of  Braemar. 

Notwithstanding  our  rheumatism, 
we  arrived  first  at  the  place  of  rendez- 
vous, having  ffme  direct  to  Aberdeen 
on  the  top  of  the  mail,  and  thence,  on 
the  dicky  of  a  fiiend's  chariot,  to  Pan- 
nanich  Wells,  fhmi  which  we  con- 
trived to  pad  the  hoof  to  Braemar,  at- 
tended by  our  old  bitch,  than  which  a 
better  never  was  shot  over,  but  which 
we  now  took  with  us  chiefly  for  com- 
panionship-sake. Wedid  not  encumber 
•ourselves  virith  a  gun,  trusting  to  Mr 
Kempferhausen  being  soon  knocked  up, 
and  bong  besides,  under  the  necessity, 
on  the  twelflh,  of  looking  over  our 
"Contributors' Box," which  Mr  Wastle 
was  good  enough  to  promise  to  bring 
in  his  dog-cart.  We  had  just  dined 
.flod  finished  half-a-mutchkin  of  whis- 
.ky-toddy,  when,  looking  out  of  the 
window,  we  beheld  beneath  us  the 
Ettrick  Shepherd,  mounted  on  a  tall 
.brown  horse  with  four  white  feet,  and 
a  countenance  equally  so,  who,  on 
iOur  throwing  up  the  window,  turned 
•up  his  large  wall-eyes,  with  a  placid 
expression,  that  shewed  at  once  he  was 
a  steed  quite  above  starting  at  trifles. 
The  Poet's  dog,  something  between  a 
Newfimndlanoand  a  colley,  was  not 
equally  pacific— but  went  to  work  on 
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an  old  tnmaiMtMtnigiqg  to  the  iwRae; 
which  waa  wi<^  difficulty  reaoued  from 
his  jaws.    During  thia  tempeiary  di»« 
turbance  the   sound  of  wheda  was 
heard,  and  the  Shepherd,  nuuung  to 
the  0ibel-end  of  the  house,  exdaimed, 
"  A  Morris !  A  Morxis  1"  and  there,  in 
good  truth,  waa  the  worthy  Doctor  in 
his  shandrydan,  with  his  man.  J<&n, 
both  looking  extremely  well,  and  for- 
midably appointed.    The  clock  in  the 
kitchen  struck    six.    "  Wastle  will 
be  here  in  ten  minutes,"  quoth  the 
Doctor,  ^<  if  he  be  a  man  ofliiB  wvd, 
as  I  trow  he  is."    While  he  spake  the 
sound  of  a  bugle-horn  was  heard,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  up  drove  Wastle,  in 
high  style,  in  his  dog-cart,  tandem- 
wise,  and  making  a  sweep  round  the 
court,  he  pulled  up  at  the  hall-door  to 
an  inch.  We  want  nothing  but  Tidder 
and  Odoherty,  cried  theShepherd;  and, 
extraQrdinaj7  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  ne- 
vertheless true,  that  the  words  were 
scarcely  out  of  his  month,  when  Tick- 
ler rose  up  before  us,  on  a  poney  un- 
der twelve  hands,  so  that  he  absolutely 
seemed  as  if  he  had  been  mounted  on 
a  velocipede.    Behind  him  came  the 
Standara-bearer,  on  a  white  horse,  once 
the  property  of  Marshal  Soult,  but 
which  Mi  into  the  Adjutant's  baa^  on 
the  evening  of  Albuem's  bloody  day. 
He  came  into  the  court-yard,  aide  fore- 
most, under  the  insidious  left  heel  of  his 
-heroic  master;  and  when  Odoherty  dis- 
mounted, it  is  impossible  to  teO  iriiat 
life  and  spirit  was  struck  into  the  aoene 
and  company  around  from  the  clanging 
of  his  fixed  spurs.    No  symptoms  yet 
of  Kempferhausen,  Mullion,  and  Bailie 
Jarvie,  who  were- to  travel  togetlier  in 
a  jaunting  car  of  the  Bailie's,  which 
had  been  left  on  his  hands  by  an  Irish 
^ntleman  from  Belfiut,  a  dealer  in 
linens,  in  part  payment  of  a  bad  debt 
The  Shepherd  laughed  at  the  idea  of 
expecting  them  for  several  dajs— as 
"  give  KCTopferhausen  his  pipe,     said 
he,  "  and  the  ither  twa  thor  plotty, 
and  deevil  an  inch  will  theybad^firae 
the  first  change-house  they  speer  in  at 
in  the  Highlands." 

However,  here  were  we  assembled 
in  great  force*- Editor,  Wastle,  Mor- 
ris, Tickler,  Ettrick  Shepherd,  and 
Odoherty.  As  we  perceived  that  only 
the  first  of  these  gentleman  had  dined, 
we  kept  our  thumb  on  that  drcum- 
stance,  and  joined  the  dinner-party  as 
if  nothing  had  happened,  being  indeed, 
in  spite  of  a  weafdsh  constitution  and 
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oooflniied  iheuin»tiiqfn»  a  rare  card  on 
sadi  oocasioiu.  A  gidloii  of  hodge- 
podge— the  turkey-cock  roasted-^ve 
or  iix  doien  of  poached  em*«-«iid 
some  chops  of  ramer  a  probianatical 
character,  (though  we  shrewdly  sos- 
pect  diem  to  hare  been  pork,  in  direct 
opposition  to  Odoherty>  who  swore  they 
were  bvJl-beef ),  assuaged  the  fames, 
or  rather  rabies  edendi — and  by  eight 
o'clock  we  were  ready  to  start  tor  the 
linh  of  Dee>  near  wmch  our  Tent  hsd, 
aa  we  were  in&rraed,  already  been 
pitciMd  £ar  two  days,  through  die  a&» 
cuitomed  kindness  of  die  Thane,  who 
liad  ordiered  his  steward,  Mr  Harden, 
to  get  -it  up  with  all  suitaUe  aecom- 
modadoQS. 

-  A3,  with  Wastle's  and  Morris'  ser- 
vants, we  were  only  eight  in  all,  dog- 
cart  and  ahandrydan  took  usup^  out^ 
and  in,  reej  oomftrtablv,  and  with 
room  to  spare ;  and,  as  the  nags  were 
in  high  condition,  we  made  the  tent 
under  the  honr,  being  received  with 
three  hearty  cfaeera,  and  "  the  clans 
are  coming,"  from  a  pair  of  bagpipes 
^hose  drones  were  assuredly  hr  ftom 
idleones*  We  returned  thecneers  with 
spirit,  and  Wasde,  who  plays  the 
bng^  in  a  way  worthy  of  the  late 
Leandn  himself,  with  a  sudden  blast 
atarded  die  grouse  and  the  red  deer 
through  all  we  mountains  and  forests 
of  Mar. 

We  found  our  Tent  pitched  on  a 
amoodi  green  sward,  that  looked  as  if 
it  had  been  artificially  formed  among 
die  taU  heather  that  encircled  it.  It 
was  placed  on  the  confluence  of  seve- 
ral vallies,  so  that  on  whatever  side  the 
csnvass  was  raised,  we  had  before  our 
«ye8  aloDg^eachof  themostmi^iflcent 
jnountain  scenery.  The  dear  waters 
of  the  Dee  murmured  not  twenty  yards 
off— and  oae  of  those  little  springs,  so 
feasant  to  the  Shepherd,  welled  out 
nam  its  hillodc  yet  ckner  to  the  tent. 
Here  we  found  that  excellent  fisher 
Walter  Ritchie  firom  Peebles,  and  that 
trusty  caddy  J<dm  Mackay,  Fredrick 
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Street,  Edinburgh,  who  had  escorted 
die  Adjutant's  tent  and  many  et  cete- 
ras,  in  an  old  baggage-wasgon  pur* 
diased  at  Jock's  Lodge,  on  the  depart* 
ure  of  the  Enmskillen  Dragoons,  and 
made  as  good  as  new  at  the  magical 
coach-yard  of  Crichton.  Widi  Wal- 
ter and  John  we  were  now  ten  in 
number,  while  the  Thane's  diree  kilted 
gillies  and  John  of  Sky,  whom  the 
Mighty  Minstrel  had  kindly  sent 
to  enliven  our  fesdvides,  made  pre- 
cisely the  devil's  doaen. 
-  ^*  Hand  mora,"  there  was  no  delay. 
The  shandrydan  and  dog»cart  were 
emptied  in  a  trice,  and  we  ourselvea 
were  particularly  anaious  to  see  "  The 
Contributors'  Box"  samy  stowed  away 
among  our  own  fiimiture.  Busy  as  we 
all  were,  each  widi  his  own  concerns, 
none  of  us  could  help  smiling  at  die 
Ettrick  Shepherd,  who  immediatelv> 
on  entering  the  Tent,  had  got  aa^oe 
on  a  pretty  corpulent  cask  of  whisky, 
and  was  filling  a  jug  on  which  he  had 
instinctively  laid  his  hands.  "  Its  no 
canny  to  sleep  here  a'  nicht  fi>r  fear 
of  me  fiiiries  without  saining*  our- 
selves, so  we'll  e'en  pit  round  the  jug, 
and  pour  out  a  drappoch  to  King  Lu!" 
In  a  short  time  die  Tent  was  in  fidr 
array — ^while  Odoherty  jvroposed  that 
we  should  see  that  our  pieces  were  all 
in  good  order,  and  to  ascertain  their 
comparative  excellence,  and  the  skill 
of  the  owners,  that  we  should  fire  at 
a  mark.t  We  accordingly  assembled 
our  forces  for  that  purpose. 

By  some  accident  or  other  which 
vriU  probably  never  be  explained,  a 
copy  of  the  last  part  of  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Royal  Society  was  found 
lying  in  the  tent.  Whether  Wastle 
had  brought  it  in  his  dog-cart— but 
the  thing  is  inexplicable,  so  let  it  pass. 
The  volume  was  opened  by  chance 
somewhere  about  the  middle,  and  set 
up  at  forty  yards  distance  to  be  fired 
at  by  the  contributors.  The  fi)llow- 
ing  scale  will  shew  the  result  of  the 
triaL 


*  Blessing  ourselves.— Dr  Jamxeson. 

«|>  As  our  fportingfiiendsmuBt  be  anxions  to  know  how  we  were  off  for  Guns  and  Dogs, 
we  ]aj  before  them  the  following  list,  which,  we  believe,  will  be  found  to  be  correct 

fFasti^.— Two  handsome  brown  and  white  Spanish  pointen.  Prince  and  Toxy.— Gun 
doable  barrel,  by  Innes  of  Edmburgh.-^Powder  by  WakeBeld.— Shot  No  6. 

0(2oA^/y.-^No  dogs — Double  barrel  of  Damascus  steel,  with  the  words  *<  London,** 
and  **  wartanted,'*  punched  in  gold  both  on  the  locks  and  between  the  barrels— No 
noaker*t  name  •*  Ramred  of  his  own  invention— >Powder  by  Tmkler  and  Moantford— Shot 
Ko4. 
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7 rial  on  the  Hth  ai  40  jfard^  distance,  ail  shoQtii^  wkk  Noi,  aian  egpatkded 
volume  of  the  Traneactiont  of  the  Sojfol  Society^ 
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-  ATerrremaikablepheDomeiioiiyand 
'  one  wdl  worthy  the  attentioii  of  the 
Roral  Societ?,  was  observed  on  this  oc- 
casion. Wmle  the  left  hand  pafld^ 
91%,  wu  riddled  to  pieces— the  right 
hand  pa^  did  not  exhibit  a  single 
shot,  "nie  cause  of  this;  we  who  are 
no  philosophers  are  unable  to  explain  ; 
but  such  is  the  &ct;  and  on  the  pi^ 
thus  miiacuhmsly  unhurt,  werewrit« 
ten  the  following  words,  "  an  Essay 
en  the  Scope  and  Toidency  of  the 
]%ilosophical  Writings  of  Lonl  Bacon, 
by  Macyey  Napier,  Esq."  Such  im« 
penetrable  stuff  was  it  proved  td  be. 
'  JSy  this  time  it  had  become  rather 
darkish,  and  John  of  the  Isles  began 
playing  so  sleepy  an  air,  that  it  re- 
minded us  ^  the  house  of  rest.  In  a« 
bout  an  hoar  we  were  all  fbnrteea 
fttretdied  upon  our  backs  with  our 
ibet  meeting,  in  the  true  campaigne 
ftflhion,  in  the  centre  of  the  tent. 
The  last  observation  that  was  uttered 
came  from  Dr  Morris,  who  lamented 
mnch  that  Kempferhausen  had  not 
arrived,  as  the  moon  would  soon  rise, 
and  the  young  poet  might  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  addrening  a  sonnet 
to  her  in  High  Dutdi.  Wastle  India- 
tinctly  muttered  something  in  reply » 
fbr  tlie  hand  of  Morpheus  was  pass- 
ing over  his  mouth.  For  our  own 
part,  we  were  unable  to  dose  an  eye 
thinking  of  the  Magazine,  for,  when 
we  left  Edinburgh,  only  two  half- 
•heets  had  gone  to  press,    and  Mr 
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Bhuskwood  looked  mmttorafate  Ihin. 
While  oonaidering  what  o«ig|it  ti  be 
the  opening  article,  lach  a  note  suss 
as mi^t havepassed in  America Ibr a 
ftogconcert.  whatAiooiel  BOtoneof 
the  fimrteen  noses,  Lowland  or  Hidh 
land,  Scotch,  Irish,  or  Welsh,  lay  idle. 
The  sum  total  was  tBemendonB.  Byde- 
grees  our  ears  got  aomewhst  aooaatom* 
ed  to  the  sound,  and  wo  ooold  distin* 
guirii  the  charactcristio  snore  of  efory 
deeper.  Above  all  the  menial  and 
plebeian  rhoncui  roae  the  dear  ail» 
ver-nosed  trumpet  of  Tidder,  pk^ng 
its  bold  revei]l^*-4here  was  heard  the 
equable,  but  not  monotonous,  and 
most  gendenunly  move  of  Wasdo^ 
Dr  Morris  snored  in  sock  a  i 


he  did  mode  hinsdf,  and  ever  and 
anon  ceased,  as  if  he  were  httaduL 
and  then  after  a  little  uncertain  smflU 
ing  as  if  tuning  his  inatrumeot  t» 
ooncert-pitdi,  broke  ont  again  into 
ftill  possesion  of  his  powcin  Odehfr* 
ty  betrayed  a  good  dsal  of  ihe  nsail 
brogue  of  his  eountry,  te  sleeping  or 
waking  the  Adjutant  is  a  tme  Mfls&ii» 
snoring  by  fits  and  startain  a  hnr'* 
ried  and  impassioned  manner  like  a 
man  dreaming  of  Fuentes  D'Honoie  er 
DonnybrMik  Faii^^v^ile,  ftom  die 
breas^  neck,  shoulders,  hosd  and  nose 
of  thoEttrick  Shepherd  oameadafl^ 
hoUow,  granting-^growl,  like  tfaataf  the 
royd  tiger,  ao  admiraldy  described  by 
Lady  H.  in  the  last  nunberof  the 
litmry  and  Scientific  JonmaL  When 


Dr  Jlforr ii.— Dogs,  two  white  setten,  Urien  aad  Sir  David  Gam— ^Gun,  dmiUe  havd* 
hy  young  WiDdnion  of  Edinbuxgh,  SI  inches— with  a  sparepair  of  bands  of  t^isoAa^ 
Kmomr  of  Buekhaven — ^Powder  by  Kgou  and  Andrews— Shot  No  5. 

The  BtMOc  Shepfterd^^Hog^  Hector,  kind  doabtftd— Goa,  sii^  band  of  46  iute 
by  Johnson  of  Dumfries— Powder  by  Kitchener  and  Hunter— Shot  No  4  and  1  ndied. 

TicA^.— No  dqg— Gun,  musket  ibimady  bdooging  to  first  xqpment  of  fidid>iiigb 
Voluntsen,  also  bayonet-^wan  shot 

Editor.— Dog,  Phyllis,  an  dd  fat  faitcb,  the  gift  oT  Mr  Constable— Gun,  double  bsnd, 
by  the  late  Fenton  of  Shoemaker  Row,  the  gift  of  Dr  Monis^-^Battle  Powdcw-^bot, 
No  6. 

Kenw/MuMUfn  (as  he  afterwards  appeaitd)...Dogs,  Bludier*  a  large  blade  sstttr,  asd 
Maxkoff,  a  Russian  pdnter.  Gun  by  Bgg  of  Londim,  90  indies  JPowdsr  by  Bsinr« 
I^wooA— Shot  No  7  in  right,  and  A  in  left  bineL 
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Oik  litd  lail0dftr«omi]ite«flioiin, 
■wnftiipw  M»  poftnufr  leadii^  the 
bud,  and  sonMiilici  another,  we  fdt 
that  the  dram  of  our  ear  covld  bear 
it  no  longer— eo  we  picked  oar  war 
o«t  of  the  tent  over  limba  of  Celt  and 
SasoD,  and  retired  from  the  concert- 
room,  to  hear  the  mnaic  "  bydie- 
tanoe  made  more  sweet."— Nearly  half 
A  mile  off,  we  heard  the 

**  Sokmiihum, 
,  Voiee  of  the  deaett  liefer  dumb,** 
and  through  its  multitudinons  mnr- 
mnr  were  ^atinctly  andible  the  majestic 
base  of  the  author  of  the  abore  lines, 
and  the  nure  tenor  of  Tickla>-the 
firstresemblingasabteiTanean  grumble, 
knd  the  Utter  striking  on  the  ear  like 
the  sound  of  iron  against  rods  in  a 
ftoit.  During  all  this  time,  the  moon 
was  sitting  in  Heayen,  **  apparent 
queen,"  not  with  a  stoical  indifference, 
as  Mr  Sottthe^r  reports  of  her  on  the 
night  after  Prince  Madoc  had  defeat- 
ed the  Mexicans,  but  evidently  mudi 
pleased  with  the  scene  below  her — 
both  with  what  she  saw  and  what  she 
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Dr  Menis,  West^  and  OdoWtty, 
ch  attended  by  a  H%hknd  gulden 
provided  for  them,  as  we  hsTe  said, 
by  the  munificence  of  the  Thane,  took 
their  departure  to  the  mountains;  the 
Dr  ascending  the  pass  of  the  Geonly 
Water,  with  a  tiew  to  the  ground  to« 
wards  the  head  of  Glen  Tilt,— Wastk 
taking  up  the  glen  of  the  source  of  the 
Dee,  and  the  Adjutant  meditating  a 
cast  or  two  with  our  own  fiiTourite 
bitch,  over  the  ground  behind  Mar- 
Lodfle.  Tickler,  who  had  bever  seen 
a  redDeer,  went  to  the  forest  with  John 
of  the  Isles,  and  small  Donald  Dhu  of 
Invercanld,  haying,  ere  he  parted,  fixed 
his  bayonet  at  the  mouth  of  the  tent. 
The  Ettrick  Shepherd,  amfMuently  die- 
couraged  by  his  last  night's  discom- 
fiture in  shooting  at  the  Transactions, 
accompanied  Walter  Ritchie  to  the 
Dee,  to  try  fiv  a  salmon ;  while  we 
ourselves,  aioug  with  John  Mackay, 
remained  at  home  in  the  tent,  to  over- 
haul  the  "  Contributors'  Box,"  and  if 
neceasary,  to  write  a  leading  article. 
Our  fiiends  were  now  all  gone,  and 


heard.    We  shortlv  after  returned  to    we  were  left  alone  in  the  silence  of  the 
the  Tent ;  and  ^Moaning  at  last  the  ge-    morning.  ^  Msny  years  had  elepsed. 


neral  troop  of  uisep,"  we  no  doubt 
added  one  instrumental  performer 
more  to  the  grand  chorus  of  this  Mu- 
sical FestivaC 

We  do  not  pretend  to  conceal  the 
fiMt,  that  we  felt  ourselves  carried  in 
A  dieam  to  the  baokahop,  the  sanctum 
sanctorum  of  No  17,  Prince's  Street ; 
and    that    we    never    thought    Mr 
Blackwood  so  beautiful  as  in  that  vi- 
sion.   But  just  as  he  had  given  us  a 
proof  to  correct,  it  seemed  as  if  the 
roof  hsd  fallen  in  and  crushed  us  in 
the  ruins«     We  awoke— and  fbund 
that  Odoherty  had  fired  the  mornings 
gun,  aa  a  signaL    We  buckled  on  our 
annoar  in  less  than  no  time^  and  the 
i^jiitant  was  pleased  to  say,  that  he 
had  never  seen  men  sharper  at  an 
alarm  through  the  whole  course  of  the 
Peninsular  war.    '*  No  fear  lest  break- 
fiMt  oeol"— fiir  in  ten  minutes  each  man 
had  hmised  half  a  pound  at  least  of 
ittntton«ham,  and  a  dash  of  the  dew. 
Kariy  as  the  hour  was^  there  was  no* 
thing  like  squeamishneee— and  it  must 
not  be  omitted,  that  eadi  Contributor, 
like  good  soldier  and  good  citizen,  after 
an  appropriate  address  by  Odoherty, 
empti^  his  quech  to  the  nealth  of  the 
Prince  R^ent. 


since  our  health  had  permitted  ua  to 
be  among  the  mountains,  though  in 
our  youth,  we  could  have  ''  trodden 
the  bent,"  with  the  best  man  in  Scot- 
land.   Our  heart  leapt  within  us,  as 
we  gaaed  on  the  sea  of  mountains, 
emerging  fiwm  the  soft  mists  in  which 
they  had  been  shrouded  during  the 
night.    The  wide  and  sunny  sUeiice 
was  like  the  bright  atmosphere  of  former 
days.  And  when  the  Eagle  sailed  awa^ 
on  his  broad  vans,  fh>m  that  magm- 
ficent  cliff  above  the  Linn  of  Dee,  we 
recollected  our  own  strength,  which 
we .  once  thought  nothing  could  have 
tamed;  and  which  used  to  carry  us, 
as  on  wings,  unwearied  and  exulting, 
over  heights  that  we  could  now  travel 
only  in  the  dream  of fiuicy.  Hereatwinae 
of  the  rheumatism  made  us  sensibly 
feel  the  truth  of  these  reflections,  and 
we  hobbled  into  our  tent  with  a  sigh ; 
but  the  comfortable  arrangement  of 
the  interior,  and  above  all  the  jolly 
caak  of  whisky,  soon  awakened  us  to 
a  sense  of  the  extreme  fblly  of  repining 
retrospection,  and  we  could  not  hdp 
thinking,  that  the  Editor  in  his  camp, 
had  gready  the  advantage  over  his  Con- 
tributors, now  out  in  all  directions  on 
ihraginflr  parties.  * 


*  In  Feter*s  Letten  to  his  Kinsfolk,  wei  the  Editor,  are  spoken  of  as  an  obicars  pMHi»  ^ 
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On  opi&fag  die  B<a,  it  was  flwnd 
to  be  ridi  ia  vaiiout  matter— eod  we 
amused  onnelvea  for  a  oouple  of  houn 
with  an  excellent  article  on  the  Na- 
tional Monument— one  on  fiait-Fish- 
lag'— and  another  **  on  the  Mechan- 
ism of  the  Foot  and  Leg."  While 
reading  the  last,  we  heard  the  noise  of 
wings,  and  going  to  the  rooudi  of  the 
tent,  saw  a  numerous  pack  of  grouse 
sit  down  dose  to  the  little  spring  al- 
rady  mentioned.  We  arenopoach- 
en-Hlmt  it  must  not  be  expected  that 
a  martyr  to  rheumatism  is  to  be  bound 
by  the  same  rules  with  sportsmen  who 
have  the  free  use  of  their  limbs.  We  ac- 
cordingly took  up  Hogg's  double  barrel, 
and  let  fly  at  the  padTas  diey  were  all 
sitting  together  in  a  snug  family-party 
—and  bobre  they  could  recover  fix>m 
their  confturion,  we  repeated  the  salu- 
tation. John  Mackay  went  leisurely 
forward — and  returned  with  five 
boraoe  and  a  half  of  as  fine  young 
birds  as  might  be  looked  at— «nd  the 
oldoock.  We  maintain  that  no  man 
is  entitled  to  form  an  opinion  of  our 
conduct  in  Uiis,  who  has  not  suffered 
under  confirm^  rheumatism  for  ten 
years  at  least,  or,  which  is  as  well, 
under  the  gout  fbr  flve.t 

John  Mackay  had  scarcely  got  the 
birds  hung  up  by  the  legs,  when  we 
were  considerably  alarmed  by-  loud 
shouts  or  yells  from  the  river  side, 
which  we  knew  to  be  fiom  the  Shep- 


herd—^nd  numlng  dawn  as 
tiously  as  our  knee  would  psnnit,  we 
fbund  that  the  Bard  had  hooVd  a  Fish. 
There  was  he  capering  along  the  some- 
what rugged  banksof  the  Dee,  with  hia 
hair  on  end,  and  hia  eyes  stacking  ooi 
of  his  head,  holding  the  batt*end  of 
his  rod  with  both  hands  in  perfect  dei* 
peration, 

««  Fit  statue  fbr  the  court  of  iesr  !** 

Walter  Kitchie  ever  and  anon  "  hia 
soul-subduing  voice  anplied"  dose  to 
to  his  ear,  instructing  nun  how  to  act 
in  this  unexpected  emergency;  and 
above  all  things,  imploring  him  to  get 
the  better  of  his  fnght!  Unluckily 
the  shepherd's  red-line  was  too  short, 
so,  to  prevent  the  sslmon  from  run* 
ning  it  out,  he  was  under  the  neces- 
sity of  following  him  up  dose  at  the 
heels.  At  every  plunoe  the  fish  made 
— at  everv  rush  he  tooK,  the  Shepherd 
was  fearfully  agitated — and  flounder* 
ed,  stumbled.  Ml  apd  recovered  him* 
self  again  among  the  large  round  slip- 
perv  stones,  in  a  manner  wondrous 
to  behold.  For  a  man  of  Ins  years, 
his  activity  is  prodigious.  '^  Look 
.there,  Mr  Editor !  There  is  a  Lb  u)ikg 
Article  for  you !"  Scarcely  had  he 
spoken,  when  the  fish  took  asulleu 
fit,  and  sinking  to  the  bottom^  ]mj 
there  like  a  log, 

"  Railed  rauid  in  earth's  diumsl  esmse 
With  racks  and  sMoes  and  tisca  r 


martyr  to  rbeamatism,  and  one  who  only  draws  plans,  which  others  execute.  That  we  ova 
not  10  luminous  a  bodv  as  Dr  Morris,  we  admit — and  that  we  are  a  martyr  to  rbeumatiim» 
Sf  unfbrtunatdy  true,  in  spite  of  the  well-known  skin  of  otir  townsman,  Dr  Balfour— Irat 
we  beg  leave  to  contradict  the  illustrious  Physician  of  Aberystwitfa  on  the  hot  cfaa 
We  both  plan  and  execute— and  flatter  oursehsi  that  there  u  a  something  in  our  i 
fliat  betrays  the  hand  of  the  Editor.  Dr  MoiriSt  who  had  never  seen  us  wbm  ha  \ 
lithed  bis  •«  Letters,**  has  since  apologised  to  us  in  ths  handscmtst  mamier,  both  ^ 
unfounded  charge  of  obocurity  and  incapacity,  but  we  wish  also  that  the  wodd 
know  it  We  hear  that  serenl  other  persons,  equally  opoipie  as  oursdves,  have  taken  it 
grievously  to  heart,  that  the  Doctor  has  overlooked  them  altogether,  and  attempt  to  esoy 
ueir  heads  very  high  when  bis  name  is  mentioned.  Such  persons  may  be  saia  to  bdoi^ 
to  the  High  School — See  Gray*s  Elegy, 

**  And  leave  the  world  to  darkness  and  to  me.** 

By  die  bye,  speaking  of  Peter*s  Letters,  the  only  mistake  of  any  ( 
whidi  the  doctor  appears  to  have  eommitted,  is  in  ha  chancter  of  tiie  J 
this  dty— which,  so  far  from  behw  either  a  noisy  or  disagreeable  house,  is,  to  mat 
knowledge,  an  extremely  snug  and  pleasant  one,  and  kifit  by  a  most  wosdiy, 
and  obli^g  couple.  We  are  sure  that  the  doctor  will  make  the  amende  h 
diem  on  his  return  next  winter  to  Edinburgh,  and  thai  he  must  have  been  led  into  this 
mistake  by  his  recollection  of  the  house  in  former  times.— Pray,  is  there  an  alann  BblIi 
about  the  house  ?    Vebbum  Desifienti. 

t  We  have  been  so  Ions  out  of  the  sporting  woild  that  we  scarcely  know  what  iha  pub- 
lic feeling  is  on  subjects  or  this  kind.  We  remember  an  old  gentleman  kmg  ago,  when 
we  had  a  shooting  box  in  Northamptonshire,  wlifl  always  thnt  hsm  rttTagt  on  the  nrhi* 
oplc  that  it  was  mor$  difieuU  to  shoot  them  in  diat  titualkm !    We  dsma  all  snen  »• 
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Hm  Sfaepho^  seem^  tnly  ihanklbl 
fw  thk  iliortrM{Mtefroia  t(ril>  and  hdp- 
log  binudf  cantfiooily  to  a  pinch  of 
miuft,  handed  otgt  the  mull  to  ns  with 
diat  air  of  oourteons  gieneroflity  obsor- 
Me  on  snch  oecasionB.  At  length  he  be* 
came  desitoiu  of  another  heat,  but  the 
aahnon  would  not  budge,  and  the  shep- 
herd, forgetting  how  much  he  stood  in 
awe  of  the  monarch  of  the  flood  when 
he  was  in  motion,  began  insulting  him 
in  the  grossest  manner  in  his  repose. 
Finally,  he  proposed  to  us  to  strip  and 
dire  down  to  alarm  him,  some  fifteen 
or  twenty  feet — a  mod^t  proposal  to 
a  man  of  fifty — an  editor — and  a  mar- 
tyr to  the  rheumatism.  Here  the  Fish 
darted  off  like  lightning,  and  then 
threw  a  somerset  many  feet  in  the 
air.  Though  this  was  what  the  shep- 
herd had  wished,  it  seemed  not  to  be 
what  he  had  expected,  and  the  rod 
was  twitched  out  of  his  grasp,  as  neat- 
ly as  at  a  match  of  ungle- stick.  Wal- 
ter Ritchie,  however,  recovered  the 
weapon,  and  returned  it  to  its  master 
yet  standing  in  blank  discomfiture.  His 
pride  did  not  allow  him  to  decline  it^- 
though  it  was  apparent  that  he  would 
hare  exchanged  situations  with  Ma- 
zeppa  Or  John  Gilpin. 

But  why  prolong  the  agitating  nacr- 
ratiTe  ?  Snmce  it  to  say,  that  after  a 
chase  of  two  miles  down  the  Dee,  and 
ftom  am  observation  of  the  sun's  alti- 
tude of  two  hours  duration,  the  sal- 
mon gave  in— and  came  unexpectedly 
to  ahone.  There,  on  the  green  turf^ 
lay  salmon  and  Shepherd,  both  quite 
exhausted,  and  with  scarcely  any 
aymptoms  of  life.  They  reminded  vA 
of  one  ot  those  interesting  scenes  in 
Border  History^  where  two  gallant 
fbemen  lie  side  by  side— or  like  one 
of  those  no  less  interesting  scenes  in 
eoondng,  where  greyhound  and  hare 
are  stretched  gasping  together  on  the 
woM.  The  Fkh  gave  his  last  convul- 
sive bound  firom  the  sod,  and  the  shep- 
herd, with  a  faint  voice,  cried,  "  take 
eue  o'  yoursel's  or  he'll  lame  some  o' 
you"— 4)ttt  his  fears  were  groundless. 
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for  Waltsr  Ritdiie  had  already  given 
him  the  coup  de  gnce,  andlumKng 
him  up  by  the  gius,  pronoonoed  his 
eulogy  with  a  simple  pathos,  worthy 
of  better  times,  "  a  brave  fish  !  de'el 
tak  me  ginna  he  binna  twenty  pott 
weight  !"• 

The  first  thing  the  shepherd  said, 
on  coming  to  himself,  was,  **  gude 
mfy  us,  I  wou'd  gie  ludf  a  croon  fi)r  a 
gill  o'  whusky  !"  The  sun,  however, 
had  dissolved  the  mountain-dew — so 
we  had  to  return  (a  distance  of  nearly 
three  miles)  to  our  tent,  within  die 
coolness  of  whose  shadow  we  knew 
some  of  the  '^  tears  of  the  momhig^ 
were  to  be  fbund. 

On  entering  the  tent,  only  Judge  of 
our  surprise  when  we  firand  Kempfer- 
hausen,  MuUion,  and  Jarvie,  tearing 
away  tooth  and  nail  at  the  ''Branxy,"t 
and  gulping  down  the  aquavits  as  if  it 
hadbeen  small  beer!  Theswallowofthe 
young  Crerman,  in  particular,  vras  pro- 
digious ;  and  much  must  he  have  as- 
tonished the  Westmoreland  peasantry, 
when  in  training  to  write  his  cele- 
brated letters  fVom  the  Lakes.  He 
assured  us  that  he  had  ate  little  or  no- 
thing fbr  three  days,  which  seemed  to 
us  but  a  partial  avowal  of  the  truth, 
fi)r  his  present  voracity  could  only  have 
been  satisfactorily  accounted  far  on  the 
theonr  of  a  fast  of  three  weeks.  That 
excellent  actor  Jones,  in  Jeremy  Did- 
dler,  was  a  mere  joke  to  him.  Mul- 
lion  made  a  masterly  meal  of  it ;  while 
of  Jarvie  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  he 
upheld  the  high  character  or  a  citizen 
of  Gla^ow.  We  introduced  the  Shep* 
herd  to  Kempferhausen  and  Jarvie, 
(MuUion  being  an  old  acquaintance,) 
and  nothing  could  be  more  amusing 
than  the  contrast  of  the  Glasgow  and 
the  Hamburgh  manner.  Jarvie  got 
into  such  glee,  that  he  absolutely  be- 
gan to  *'  trot"t  the  shepherd  round 
the  tent ;  but  James  was  soon  up  to 
him,  and  played  off*  in  his  turn  upon 
the  bailie,  asserting  with  meritorious 
gravity  of  face,  that  he  had  shot  the 
salmon  with  a  single  ball,  at  the  dis- 


*  May  we  venture  to  suggest  this  subject  to  our  fHends  Wflkie  or  Allan. 
•¥  Bnmxy  is  the  name  given  to  mutton  hams  made  from  the  sheep  fiwt  have  died  of 
fiicir  own  aooord,  or  met  with  some  fatal  accident  among  the  mountains.  It  is  quite  su- 
perior to  any  oUmt,  both  in  flavour  and  nutriment  It  is  a  perquisite  of  tiie  shqdterds; 
and  in  diis  Distance  we  had  it  wanmntcd  sound  by  the  bead  <»  Lord  Fife's  pastoral  estab* 
hshment.    The  best  we  ever  ate  was  at  Dugald  Campbell's,  Esq.  of  Acfalian,  Aig^lshin. 


thy 


X  For  .the  explanation  of  trotting  and  gaggutt,  see  '*  Peter's  Letteis"— «l80  Tinio* 
y  Tickler's  Letter  on  Menippus,  m  No  XVL  of  this  Magasine. 
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tanoe  of  half  a  nile^  as  he  was  rashly 
attempting,  with  his  tail  in  his  inoath> 
to  leap  the  Linn  of  Dee. 

It  was  now  wearing  on  to  two  o'dock^ 
and  it  is  not  to  he  denied,  that  though 
'^  no  that  fou/'  we  had  got  '^  a  drappy 
in  our  ee," — though  it  was  more  owing 
to  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  the  salmon- 
hunt  than  any  thing  else,  that  we  found 
any  difficulty  in  preserving  our  equi- 
lihrium.  Kempferhausen  and  Hogg 
were  prodigiously  great,  and  we  over- 
heard the  foreigner  vowing  that  he 
would  publish  a  Grerman  translation 
of  the  Queen's  Wake;  while,  in  ano- 
ther comer  of  the  Tent,  and  with  the 
whiskv  quech  placed  before  us  on  the 
Contributors'  box,  we  and  Jarvie  were 
**  unco  kind  and  couth  thegither,"  and 
the  Bailie  solemnly  promised  us  before 
winter,  his  artide  entitled  ''  The  De- 
vil on  Two  Sticks,  on  the  Top  of  the 
Ram's  Horn."* 

While  matters  were  thus  going  on, 
Walter  Ritchie  came  hastily  into  the 
Tent,  and  let  us  know  that  "  four 
strange  gentlemen"  were  making  the 
best  of  their  way  towards  us,  over  the 
large  stones  and  loose  rocks  of  a 
heathery  hill  behind.  In  a  few  mi- 
nutes he  ushered  two  of  them  in. 
They  were  a  brace  of  smart  springals 
enough,  with  no  small  portion  of 
self-assurance  and  nonchalance.  *'  My 
name,"  quoth  the  tallest,  ^'  is  Se- 
ward of  Cnristchurch,  and  this  is  Bul- 
ler  of  Brazennose."  We  had  heard 
something  of  Oxford  ease  and  afflu- 
ence, and  indeed  reckon  more  than 
one  Oxonian  among  our  contributors  ; 
but  without  seeing  it,  we  could  not 
have  credited  the  concentration  of  so 
much  self-satisfaction  in  any  one  indi- 
vidual of  the  species  as  in  this  avowed 
Seward  of  Christchurch.  ''  Cursed 
comfortable  marque,  Buller,and  plenty 
of  prog ;— come,  my  old  boy,  tip  us  a 
beaker  of  your  stingo"  "  Pray,"  re- 
plied  we,  *'  may  I  ask  which  of  you  is 
the  Brazennose  man  ?"  '«  Ha !  Buller 
to  be  sure,  Buller  of  Brazennose ! — 
first-class-man,  sii^-devihsh  clever  fel- 
low ; — aUow  me  to  introduce  him  to 
you  more  particularly,  air :— This,  sir, 
IS  Bob  Buller  of  Brazennose— first- 
class-man,  sir,  both  in  Litt.  Hum.  and 
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Class.  Phyi.— -i'their  cndc-man,  air, 
since  the  oays  of  Milman.  But  pray, 
sir,  may  I  ask  to  whom  I  have  tiie 
honour  of  addressing  myself?" — 
"  Why,"  replied  we  politdy,  but  with 
dignity,  *^  Mr  Seward,  we  are  the 
veiled  Editor  of  Blackwood's  Maga* 
zine."  ''  The  veiled  Editor  of  Black- 
wood's Masazine !  By  the  scythe  of 
Saturn  and  all  that  is  cutting!  my 
worthy  old  cock !  Lend  me  your  feel- 
ers, Buller— isn't  he  as  like  old  Gais- 
fi>rd  as  two  pigs?  Mr  Editor,  yoa 
know  Gaisford— dsmned  good  fellow 
—one  of  the  well-booted  Grieek&" — 
"  It  is  my  misfortune,  sir,  never  to 
have  seen  Mr  Gaisford,  but  I  have  a 
copy  of  his  Hephsstion."  Here  we 
chanced  to  look  around  us,  and  saw 
the  facea  of  Uie  Shepherd,  Mullioo, 
and  Jarvie,  dose  to  each  other,  and 
all  fixed  with  various  expressions  of 
fear,  wonder,  and  astonishment  on  Mr 
Seward  of  Christchurch !  They  kept 
cautiously  advancing  towards  him  inch 
by  inch,  somewhat  in  the  style  of  three 
Ajctic  Highlanders  towards  Capt  Roea 
on  his  supposed  descent  from  the  moon; 
Jarvie  bent  down  in  a  crouching  atti- 
tude, with  his  hands  on  his  knees,  like 
a  frog  ready  to  make  a  spring ;  Mul« 
lion,  with  one  fist  on  his  chin,  and  the 
other  unconsciously  clawing  his  head, 
while  his  broad  purple  faoe  waa  one 
gleam  or  rather ''  glower"  of  curiosity; 
and  the  Shepherd  with  his  noble  buck 
teeth,  displayed  in  all  their  brown 
irregularity,  like  -a  seer  in  a  fit  of 
seoond-signt.  ''  Whare  the  deevil 
cum  ye  frae»  quoth  the  Shepheid  ?" 
*'  Ha,  ha!  Buller,  here  is  a  rum 
one  to  go."  On  this  we  introduced 
the  Shepherd  to  *  the  Oxonians,  as 
the  author  of  the  Queen'a  Wake, 
Pilgrims  of  the  Sun,  &c.  andinretum 
with  somedifiiculty  explained  to  him  in 
what  part  of  theglobe Oxford  stood,aiid 
to  what  purpose  it  was  dedicated, 
though  on  this  latter  point  we  did  not 
seem  to  make  ourselves  very  intelligi? 
ble.  *'  Wed,  wed,  gentlemen,"  eoih* 
tinned  the  Shepherd,'  ^*  I'se  warrant 
your  twa  big  scnolars,  but  hech  sen, 
there's  something  about  you  baith 
that  is  enough  to  mak  ane  split  their 
sides  with  laughing.     Bulla  o'  Bia- 


*  Thii  fbrmidaUe  and  mysterious  dtle  of  an  artide  gveady  tenifled  and  peiplcMd  our 
idcn,  when  it  i^peared  among  our  Notices  some  time  agow    The «' Barn's  Hon**  is  the 


name  of  a  churdi  m  Glai^w,  from  the  top  of  whose  spire  the  Devil  on  Two  Stidn  wooU 
luiqtotioDaUy  have  a  oommandiDg  bird*B-eye  view  of  that  dty.  The  artide  might  be 
caUed,  "  Aamodcus  in  GUm^w,"  or  ••  Satan  in  the  West" 
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scennose,  I  ne'er  hMrd  the  like  o' 
tie  an  a  name  as  that  in  a'  my  born 
dajB,  except  it  were  the  Bullen  o'  Bn« 
chan."  Then  the  Shepherd  put  his 
hands  to  his  sides^  and  burst  into 
a  long  loud  triumphant  guffaw. 
•  Meanwhile,  we  had  wholly  fbrgot- 
len  the  other  two  **  strange  gentle^ 
men/'  and  found  that  they  were  sit- 
ting outside  the  tent.  Wastle  very 
pohtely  asked  diem  in;  one  was  a 
dapper  little  fellow,  but  as  pale  as 
death ;  and  had  his  left  hand  wntpt 
up  in  a  handkerchief.  The  other  was 
tall  and  lusty,  but  with  a  &oe  of  vul- 
gar  effemina^,  and  altogether  brea* 
thing  rather  omisivelv  of  a  large  town. 
''  My  name  is  Tims/  piteously  utter- 
ed tlie  small  pale  dapper  young  man ; 
and  my  two-mrrelled  gun  has  crack- 
ed, ana  carried  away  my  little  finger, 
and  a  ring  that  was  a  real  diamond.  I 
bought  it  at  Bundle  and  Bridges.'* 
<'  They  calls  me  Price,"  said  the  dandy ; 
a  nephy  of  the  late  Sir  Charles  Price, 
that  was  o'  Lunnim ;  and  I  am  come 
down  into  Scotland  here  to  shoot  in 
these  hereabout  parts."  During  this 
explanation,  the  Oxonians  did  not  deign 
to  look  towards  Uie  Cockneys,  but 
Seward  kept  humming  **  the  bold 
dragoon,"  and  the  '*  first  class  man 
both  in  Litt  Hum.  and  Ch»s  Phys.," 
whose  voice  we  had  not  yet  heard,  was 
peeping  somewhat  inquisitively  into 
the  quechs,  jugs,  and  bottles,  and  oc« 
casionally  applying  one  or  other  of 
them  to  his  mouth,  without  meeting 
any  suitable  return  to  his  ardour. 

We  at  length  found  that  the  Oxo- 
nians and  the  Cockneys  hadleft  the  Spit- 
tal  of  Glenshee  by  sunrise,  in  two 
totally  distinct  parties.  But  that  the 
geography  of  so  wild  a  country  as  Scot- 
und,  not  being  much  known  either  in 
Oxford  or  the  Citv,  both  had  got  be- 
wildered among  the  everlasting  hills 
andvalleys,  till,  as  their  eood  luck  would 
have  it,  they  had  joined  forces  within 
half  a  mile  of  our  Tent.  A  bumper  of 
whisky  gave  a  slight  tinge  of  red  to 
the  cadaverous  fiz  of  Tims ;  and  Price 
got  quite  jaunty,  pulling  up  the 
collar  of  his  shirt  above  his  ears,  which 
you  may  well  believe,  were  none  of 
the  shortest.  Nothing  could  be  more 
amusing  to  us,  tlian  the  ineffiible  con- 
tempt with  which  Christchurch  and 
Brasennose,  regarded  Cheapaide  and 
Lndgate  Hill;  Uiough,  to  say  the  truth, 
the  two  former  seemed  just  as  much  out 
of  fdaoe  as  the  ktter,  among  the  wilds 
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of  Braemar ;  while,  in  spite  of  all  we 
could  do,  to  divert  the  conversation 
ftom  such  subjects,  Seward  kept  per- 
petually chattering  of  Jack  Ireland, 
little  Jenkins  of  Baliol,  the  Dean,  the 
great  Tom  of  Christchurch,  and  other 
Uterary  characters  of  credit  and  renown. 

The  Shepherd,  eager  to  put  a  stop, 
if  possible,  to  these  mystical  allusions, 
requested  to  see  what  the  gentlemen 
had  got  in  their  bags,  and  Messrs 
Tims  and  Price  silently  submitted 
theirs  to  the  scrutiny.  James  put 
hb  hand  boldly  in— as  well  he  might— 
fixr  the  lean  sides  of  the  wallet  pudnly 
shewed  that  there  was  no  danger  of 
his  being  bitten,  and  it  was  seen  by 
the  expression  of  his  &oe,  on  with-' 
drawing  his  arm,  how  truly  nature 
abhors  a  vacuiun.  Mr  Tims  stood  ou' 
high  ground,  far  he  had  burst  his  gun 
the  first  fire,  and  Mr  Price,  dediu^ 
tiiat  though  in  other  respects  a  finish- 
ed sportsman,  he  had  never  till  that 
day- filled  a  shot  Mr  Sewurd  then 
called  on  his  man,  by  the  fiioetious  ap- 
pellation of  "  Katterfidto,"  "  to  bring 
the  spoil,"  and  a  knowing  knave  im- 
mediately emptied  a  huge  bag  con- 
taining two  brace  of  "  chirpers"  (pouts 
evidently  taken  by  the  hand),  and,  to 
the  petrifaction  of  the  spectators  an 
enormous  Fox.  Tims  ana  Price  eyed 
the  animal  with  intense  curiosity,  and 
on  hearing  its  name,  the  latter  de- 
clared that  though  he  had  now  hunted 
with  the  Surrey-hounds  for  six  years, 
he  had  never  cauriit  a  view  of  reynard^ 
and  would  think  lus  journey  to  Scot- 
land well  repaid  by  the  sight  cxf  an 
animal  whch  he  had  long  given  up  all 
hopes  of  ever  beholding  on  this  side  of 
the  grave.  Seward  tdd  him,  (it  was 
the  first  time  he  had  ever  deigned  to 
address  the  Cockney)  that  he  was 
welcome  to  Mister  Fox,  only  he  begged 
leave  to  retain  the  brush ;  and  Price 
leapt  at  the  offer,  declaring  he  would 
have  him  stuffed,  and  placed  at  the 
winder  of  his  Box  at  Hempstead. 

''  That's  the  C^tain'slauch,"  quoth 
the  Shepherd,  and  forthwith  entered 
Odoherty,  picturesquely  ornamented 
with  moorfowl,  snipes,  and  fiappers,  all 
dangling  round  his  waist,  as  one  might 
suppose  as  many  scalps  round  an  In- 
dian warrior.  His  fine  features  were 
stained  with  gunpowder  and  blood, 
and  Mr  Tims  had  nearly  fainted  away. 
"  Allow  me,  gentlemen,  to  introduce 
Timothy  Tickier>  Esq."  said  the  stan- 
dard-bearer, and  in  a  trice  he  stood 
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before  us  in  all  bib  altitude.  Hkmafr* 
ket»  with  the  bayonet  fixed,  was  in  his 
hand,  and  over  his  shoulders  hung  a 
yaung  roe  which  he  had  slain  in  the 
forest.  Even  Seward  of  Christchurch, 
and  Boiler  of  Brasennoae,  stood  as* 
tounded  at  the  apparitioD.  "  By  the 
ghost  of  Dinah  Gray,  BuUer,  there 
are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth 
than  are  dreamt  of  in  Aristotle's  phi- 
hMophy/'  "  There,  Mr  Editor/'  quoth 
Tickler,  ''  is  Johii  Roe— Richard  Doe 
has  escaped  mortally  wounded ;"  and 
with  that,  he  threw  down  the  creature 
at  our  feet  At  that  moment  was 
heard  the  bugle^hora  of  Wastle ;  and 
fay  the  time  *'  that  a  man  with  mode- 
rate haste  might  count  a  thousand," 
he  and  the  physician  were  in  the  tent. 
<'  My  dear  friend,  Dr  Mania!" 
''What,  BuUerofBraaennose!"  The 
meetiiu;  was  most  cordial;  but  the 
heat  of  the  tent  was  quite  insupport- 
i^le^  being  about  96  of  Henry  Watson's 
thovometer— so  it  was  proposed  by 
Tickler  to  adjourn  to  the  antichamber, 
whose  dimensions  could  not  easily 
have  been  taken.    We  mustered  very 
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Strong— EditOT,  Wastle,  Morris,  Tick- 
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ler,  Odoherty,  Shepherd,  Jarvie,  Mul- 
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Hon,  Kempferfiausen,  Seward  of  Christ- 
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chnrch,  Buller  of  Bra^nnoae,  Tims, 
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Price,  John  of  Sky,  Lord  Fife's  three 
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gillies,  Walter  Ritchie,  John  Mackay, 
Katter&Ue,  Bnller's  valet,  the  Ceck- 
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aey's  Londoner,  four  Highlanders  from 
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the  Spittal  of  Glenshee,  Peter's  man 
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John,  Wastle's  man  Thomas. 

It  was  altogether  a  most  animating 
seene;  and  it  is  incredible  in  how  short 
a  time  one  kind  and  genial  spirit  seemed 
transfused  through  so  greet  a  body  of 
men.  *'  It's  aU  the  world  like  the 
eoffbe-Toem  e'  Glasgow  about  four 
e'dook,"  said  Jarvie ;  "  but,  oduMie, 
they'll  be  no  punch— ttone  o'  Provost 
Hamilton's  best  here."  John  Mackay 
informed  us,  that  he  and  his  assist- 
ants were  idl  at  work,  and  that  in 
an  hour  and  an  half  dinner  would 
be  on  the  teble.  *'  But  hae  ye  killed 
imy  thing,  doctor,"  quoth  the  Shep- 
hm.  Here  Petals  man  John,  and 
Walter  Ritdite,  came  forward^  dn^- 
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ginp;  sevenl  bags  along  mdth  them,' 
which  disembogued  a  brown  food  of 
grouse,  that  overflowed  many  yards  of 
the  sod.  Mr  Tims  could  not  believe 
his  eyes,  when  he  saw,  counted  befine 
them,  thirty-seven  braoe.  **  There  are 
thirty  brace  nuur  o'  thsm,"  said  Wat- 
ty Ritdiie,  *'  scouring  for  the  pan*"'— 
Somuch  for  Wastle  and  Morris. 

The  whole  party  now  retired  to  their 
toilette,  and  most  of  us  performed  our 
oUations  in  the  limpid  Dee.  We,  the 
Contribiitors,  had  greatly  the  advan- 
tage over  the  Oxonians  and  the  Gook<« 
neys,  whose  wardrobe  was  at  the  Spit- 
tal of  Glenshee ;  and  we  ooald  not 
help  observing,  that  when  we  oiuw 
sdves  returned  to  the  tent  in  a  frill 
suit  of  bhudc,  little  the  wone  for  the 
gentle  wear  of.  three  years  Suadays, 
we  were  looked  at  with  a  pleasant 
surprise,  and,  if  possible,  an  increased 
admiration,  not  only  l^  Tims  and 
Price,  but  also  by  Seward  of  Christ- 
churdi,  and  BuUer  of  Brasennose. 

Whoi  we  all  assembled  again,  ftir- 
bished  and  figged  up,  we  made  m 
splendid  figure  on  the  mountain-side  ; 
and  rarely  had  the  heather  waved  over 
a  finer  body  of  men  since  the  days  of 
FingaL  It  is  true,  that  most  of  u« 
were  too  sharp-set  frilly  to  eigoy  the 
magnificence  of  the  prospect  Yet  it 
made  itself  be  folL  Many  hundred 
atupendous  mountains  towered  up  in- 
to the  cloud-piled  sky  over  a  wide 
herixon-^nor  was  it  easy  to  distingnida 
esrth  from  heaven  as  they  lay  blended 
together  in  that  sublime  confusion. 
The  daiic  pine-forests  of  Mar  stretch- 
ed off  into  the  dim  and  distant  day, 
•fershadowing  rock  and  precipice ;  and 
in  the  blue  misty  hoUows  of  the  hill, 
we  knew  that  unseen  tamr  and  lakea 
were  lyine  m  their  solitary  beauty* 
Scaroe  visible  in  the  dark  Uue  sky,  en 
eagle  was  heard  yelling  in  wild  and 
sullen  fits;  and  when  one  gaaed  up 
to  his  flight,  it  was  a  grand  foeiing  to 
imagine  the  boundless  expanse  of 
earth,  sea,  and  sky^  that  must  then 
have  been  submitted  to  the  ken  of  the 
majestic  Bird. 

Our  resders  will  observe,  that  tlie 
above  little  bit  of  description  is  aot 
our  own,  but  copied  out  of  Kemp« 
forhausen's  journal;  and  we  think 
it  not  so  much  amiss,  considering 
that  it  was  pencilled  under  a  severe 
fit  of  the  toothach.  One  hour  in 
the  drawing-room  before  dinner  is 
longer  than  three  in  the  dining-room 
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«fter  it,  «iil  this  «e  ail  aqperiene^ 
wlu^  lying  oa  the  gr^enrsward  befim 
our  tent.  £veB  Ih^  upweariad  wit  of 
TickJar,  who  ky  «tretch«d  ^'  maay  & 
lood"  amoBg  the  beather»  was  beg^ 
aing  to  Imw  its  cbanii*  when  Wastk'a 
naa  Thomas,  a  comaly  vsarlet  about 
lua  maator's  afsfi»  advanced  with  tha 
oeffemaiiioiia  air  of  a  true  buUer  of  the 
old  miiafA,  amd  aaaouiioed  that  dinner 
was  on  the  table.  Never  did  thunder 
fidhm  the  lightning  ao  instantaneous- 
ly, as  we  all  lfvq>t  up  on  this  enoncia* 
tion ;  and  on  looking  round,  we  found 
omidves  in  the  diair,  supported  by 
Waatle  and  Moma-*while  Tickler  was 
seated  croupier,  supported  by  Odoher* 
ty  and  Buller  of  Brasennose.  A  prin- 
aiple  of  the  most  beautiful  adaptation 
aud  fitneas  of  parts  seemed  undesign- 
ediy  to  regulate  the  seating  of  the 
wkde  party ;  and  we  emecially  ob-* 
asived  how  finelv  the  High-street  facn 
of  Seward  of  Cnristehurch  contrasted 
itself  with  the  Cowgate  face  of  the 
Shepherd  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Saltmarket  one  of  Jarvie  on  the  other 
*-while  that  of  Tims  looked  quite  pale 
and  interesting  between  the  long  sallow 
eountenance  d  Kempferhausen  and  the 
faroad  rubicundlty  of  MuUian. 

By  what  ma^cal  process  the  dinner 
had  been  cooked  we  know  not ;  but  a 
fine  cut  0^  salraoD  lay  before  the  chair ; 
while  Tickler  cried,  with-a  loud  voice, 
**  Dr  Moiris,  shall  I  help  you  to  some 
loe-floup?"  On  the  middle  of  the  tav 
ble,  nudway  between  Mullion  and 
Jarvie,  was  an  immense  tureen  of 
gnmse^soup,  composed,  as  Pete's  man 
John  declared,  with  uplifted  hands 
and  eyes,  of  fifteoi  brace  o^  birds! 
Placed  at  judidoua  intervals,  smoked 
trenchers  «f  grouse  roasted,  stewed, 
and  giilled-— while  a  haunch  of  John 
Doe  gave  a  crown  and  consummation 
to  a  teaai  fit  for  the  Immortal  Qods. 

The  party  had  just  been  helped  to 
grouse  or  roe^soup,  when  a  card  was 
handed  to  the  Chairman  (we  shall 
faenoeforth  substitute  Chairman  in 
place  of  £ditar)  with  the  single  woard, 
A  CoNTEiBuxoa,  written  upon  it  in 
laiige  characters.  We  left  our  seat  fi>r 
an  instant  to  usher  in  the  Gaeat  Uv- 
XNOwv.    It  was  Da  Scott,   ths 

eSLBBRATED  OdOMTIST  OF  GLASGOW. 

He  was  still  seated  on  his  famous  white 
trotting  poney,  with  his  legs  boldly 
CKtended  in  ultra^dragoon  fashion  from 
its  sides,  and  his  armed  heek  so  much 
depressed,  that  his  feet  stood  perfieotly 
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perpeadieiilar  with  devated  toes,  and 
exposed  to  our  gaae  those  well-loiowu 
broad  and  formidable  soles  which  could 
belong  to  no  other  liviui^  man  but  the 
doctor.  On  hia  head  was  a  hat  white 
as  snow,  and  in  cirouinferenQe  wide 
aa  a  £idry-ring  on  a  hill-side — hia 
portly  frame  was  shrouded  in  a  light- 
drab  surtout,  and  his  sturdy  limbi  in 
trowsers  of  the  purest  muled  cord, 
which,  by  the  action  of  riding,  had 
heexk  worked  up  to  his  knees,  and  con>- 
siderately  sufiered  the  eye  to  rest  on  a 
pair  of  valuable  top-boots  spick  and 
span  new  lor  the  occastcMO — ^no  un* 
worthv  successors  th^  to  those  of  the 
£tttick  Shepherd,  now  no  ou»re«  A 
green  ailk  nmbrdUa  was  goigeously  exv 
panded  over  the  illustrious  odontis^ 
who,  having  remained  a  full  minute  in 
all  his  prida  of  pkoe,  that  we  mkht 
have  leisure  to  contemplate  the  ml* 
nesa  of  his  perfections,  mrled  his  ban^ 
ner  in  a  style  worthy  of  the  Adjutant 
himself;  and  shouldering  it  aa  if  he 
had  been  serving  in  the  Scotch  Fuii* 
leers,  exclaimed,  ''  You  didna  ask  me 
to  your  tent,  ye  deevil,  but  here  I  am, 
in  spite  of  your  teeth.  I  beard  o' you 
at  Gordon  Castle,  and  I  hae  just  cum 
up  to  keep  ye  a'  right  and  tisht,  ye 
nest  o' veepers."  We  assured  the  Doc- 
tor that  his  honest  fiice  was  always  a 
frdcome  contribution  to  us,  and  that 
we  had  not  asked  him  to  jmn  the  par^ 
ty,  solely  firom  a  feeling  of  compassion 
to  his  patients.  The  doctor's  boy  now 
ran  up  to  assist  his  respected  master  to 
dismount,  in  a  livery  of  blue  and  red, 
and  a  smart  cockade;  for  the  doctor  had 
been  a  soldier  in  his  youth,  and  f&t^ 
fiMrmed  many  signal  acts  of  valour  in 
the  green  of  Glasgow,'  along  with  the 
Anderston  Volunteers,  when  that  fine 
body  of  operatives  were  commanded 
by  the  gallant  Colonel  Geddes,  and  the 
invincible  Major  Cross.  '^  Gentlemen, 
Dr  Scott  from  Glasgow,"-— when  such 
a  shout  arose  as  can  onl^  be  described 
to  those  not  present  by  Us  efibcts. 
«  So  far  was  heard  the  mighty  kneD, 
The  stag  sprang  up  upon  the  fell, 
Spread  his  Inroad  nostril  to  the  wind. 
Listed,  before,  aside,  hdbind-*- 
Then  couehed  him  down  beside  tha  hind. 
And  quaked  among  the  mountain  fsni. 
To  hear  that  sound,"  &c. 

The  doctor  was  soon  seated;  and 
the  drab  smrtout  being  felt  rather  close, 
he  imitated  the  fashion  of  Lady  Heron 
in  Marmion,  and 

«'  It  aU  for  heat  wai  kid  aside." 
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*'  Hoo  are  a'  the  people  o*  the  West  ?" 
quoth  Jarvie^  delighted  to  see  a  Glas- 
gow &ce  in  so  high  a  northern  lati- 
tude. "  Just  as  you  left  them.  Bailie— 
a'  breaking  dean  aff  by  the  stum]^-^ 
There's  scarcely  a  house  I  wad  up- 
hald  langer  dian  a  loose  tooth — ^it'a 
just  a'  ae  general  squabash  f" 

A  short  pause  succeeded;  and  in 
the  silence  of  the  tent  nothing  was 
heard,  save  the  dattering  of  knives 
and  forks — ^the  dariiing  of  trencher»— 
the  sroaddng  of  lips — and  occasionally 
those  long  deep  sighs  of  full  and  per- 
fect enjoyment,  that,  be  our  theoreti- 
cal creed  what  it  may  concerning  the 
Bummum  bonum,  are  ever  fdt  to 
breathe  out  the  very  inmost  soul  of  all 
earthly  fehdty. 

Just  then  arose  outside  of  the  tent 
such  a  throttling  noise  of  unnumbered 
dogs,  that  had  Earl  Walter,  the  wild 
huntsman,  been  a  daylight  vision,  we 
must  have  exjpected  to  see  him  now 
reslized.  Amidst  the  savage  growl 
were  heard  the  loud  curses  of  Cdt  and 
Sasenach,  maddening  the  fray  which 
thev  sought  to  assuage.  '^  Demme 
if  tne  Highland  curs  be  not  murdering 
my  Juno,"  exclaimed  Mr  Seward  of 
Christchurch,  "  I  would  not  lose  her 
for  the  Indies — she  was  bred  by  Jack 
Burton !"  We  had  our  own  suspicion 
that  Mr  Constable's  brown  bitch  was 
at  the  bottom  of  all  this  disturbance — 
but  we  found  it  impossible  to  discover, 
in  this  general ''co/£«Aaii^"^  its  prime 
mover.  Mr  Price  declared  himself  at 
ease  about  the  issue  of  this  conflict,  as 
he  had  purchased  his  dog  Randal  from 
Bill  Gibbons,  and  a  better  never  en- 
tered a  ring.  The  Shepherd  did  not 
allow  this  bravado  to  pass  unnoticed 
— and  we  are  almost  confident  that  we 
heard  him  through  the  din  offering  to 
fight  his  Hector  against  the  **  South- 
ron dog,  for  a  gallon  o'  whisky  and  a 
hagms !"  Meanwhile  almost  a  score 
of  dogs  were  fiercdy  at  work  among 
the  heather — ^nor  could  we  hdp  con- 
trasting with  the  agitated  action  of  the 
rest  o£  the  party,  the  cool  composure 
of  Morris,  the  calm  curiosity  of  Was- 
tle^  and  die  eager  ecstasy  of  Tickler^ 
who,  standing  together  on  a  rock  ele- 
vated above  the  scene  of  action,  might, 
perhaps,  be  compared  to  Bonaparte  and 
his  stafif  witnessing  the  Great  Battle 
irom  the  observatory  on  the  heights  of 
Mont  St  Jean. 


CAug. 


Order  was  at  last  restored— and  all 
the  dogs  came  shaking  their  ears  dose 
to  the  neels  of  their  respective  masters 
— some  of  them  piteously-  limping, 
and  others  Uddngtneir  wounds,  whidi 
were  so  numerous  that  it  would  have 
required  Monsieur  Larrey  himself  to 
bind  them  all  up  on  the  field  of  battle. 
But  a  scene,  if  possible,  of  yet  greater 
confusion  was  at  hand.  A  strong  body 
of  Celts,  collected  among  the  moini* 
tains  towuds  the  Spittal  of  Glendiee, 
advanced,  with  a  most  hostile  demon- 
stration, to  the  tent,  and  demanded 
£20  for  the  daughter  committed 
among  their  flocks  by  the  outland- 
ish dogs  of  the  four  English  gentle* 
men.  We  drew  up  our  rorces  in  bat- 
tle array,  to  repd  the  threatened 
charge  of  these  fierce  mountaineers— 
ourselves  commanding  in  the  oentre, 
Odoherty  on  the  right  wing,  and  Dr 
Scott  on  the  left  On  sedng  this,  die 
enemy  took  up  a  position  in  our  rear 
as  if  wishing  to  cut  off  oar  retreat 
to  Braemar.  Bdng  averse  to  the 
unnecessary  efl^on  of  blood,  we  sent 
off,  with  a  flag  of  truce,  (a  sprig  of 
heather  in  a  bottle  of  whisky)  a  depa«> 
tation  to  the  enemy's  camp,  consisting 
of  the  Shepherd  and  Walter  Ritdiie 
as  Assessors,  and  John  Mackay  as  In- 
terpreter, to  estimate  the  damage.  On 
the  return  of  the  deputation  we  found 
that  only  one  sheep  iiad  been  worried^ 
and  an  old  tup  severdy  wounded.  The 
fact  seemed  to  be  clearly  brought  home  to 
MrPrice's  dog  Randal,  and  toMrTim'a 
dog  Flash — and  ^'  as,  by  the  laws  of 
this  and  ever^  other  wdl-govemed 
realm,  the  cnme  of  murder,  more 
especially  when  aggravated.  Sec.  is, 
&c.,"  preparations  were  instantly  made 
for  carrying  the  law  into  effect  In- 
deed no  omer  expiation  but  blood  fbr 
blood  seemed  likdy  to  pacify  the  ex- 
asperated Highlanders.  Tidder,  how- 
ever, interceded  for  the  lives  of  both 
culprits,  maintaining,  infiivour  of  Ran- 
dal, that  he  was  bom  and  bred  a 
fighting  dog,  and  that,  there&re,  to 
put  him  to  death  for  such  an  offinee 
as  this  now  laid  to  his  charge,  would 
be  to  fly  in  the  very  &oe  of  nature.— 
His  defence  of  Flash  was  not  equally 
successfiil — and  indeed  it  terminated 
with  beseediing  the  jury  to  recom- 
mend him  to  mercy.  But  he  took  oe- 
cadon,  at  the  same  time,  to  observe, 
that,  in  point  of  law,  Mr  Tims  might 


*  See  again  Dr  Jamicson. 
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reooTer  die  price  ftom  Haggart  Here 
Mr  Odoherty  expressed  some  doubts  as 
to  Mr  Tim's  success^  before  the  Sheriff 
maintaining  tliat  a  dog-seller  is  not 
liable  to  repayment  of  the  price  on  a 
dogfs  fondness  for  mutton  being  dis- 
ooveredj  unless  s^ial  warrandice  fVom 
that  particular  vice  is  expressly  given. 
Tickler^  on  the  other  hand,  was  dear- 
ly of  opinion,  that  a  fidr  price  infers 
warrandice  of  every  kind,  besides 
steadiness  to  fiur,  fisather,  and  flint — 
The  full  discussion,  however,  of  this 
difficult  subject  was  reserved  for  a 
future  occasion — nor  should  we  have 
mentioned  it  now,  had  it  not  been 
that  both  Tickler  and  Odoherty  are 
such  high  authorities,  they  having 
written  9ie  two  best  treatises  extant 
on  the  Game  Laws.  Our  interpreter 
by  this  time  returned  to  his  country- 
men, and  succeeded  in  "  smoothing 
the  raven  down  of  their  darkness  till  it 
amilecl."  They  joined  our  party  in  an 
amicable  manner,  and  we  all  ratified 
the  treaty  of  peace  over  a  flowing  quech. 
Indeed,  we,  whom  it  is  not  easy  to 
humbi^,  could  not  help  having  our 
suspicions,  that  the  whole  storv  of  the 
worried  sheep  was  got  up  for  the  occa^ 
sion,  and  that  these  bashfiil  Celts  pre^ 
ferred,  as  it  were,  storming  our  in- 
trenchments  to  get  at  the  grouse  and 
whisky,  to  that  more  pacific  and  more 
regular  approach  which  they  were  pre- 
vented from  adopting  by  their  well- 
known  national  modesty. 

On  returning  to  the  tent,  we  found 
that  Eempferhausen  and  BuUer  of  Bra- 
zennose  had  stolen  away  from  the  scene 
of  strife,  and  had  been  for  some  time 
actually  playing  a  pair  of  formidable 
knives  and  forks  on  the  grouse  and 
venison,  thus  taking  the  start,  in  no 
very  handsome  manner,  of  the  rest  of 
the  party,  who  had  probably  as  good 
appetites,  and  certainly  better  man- 
ners, than  themselves.  When  we 
were  all  seated  again,  *^  Pretty  well. 
Master  Kempferhausen,"  cried  Odo- 
herty, f  for  a  young  gentleman  with 
the  toothach."  Meanwhile,  John  of 
Sky  kepi  pacing  round  the  tent,  and 
from  his  bag-pipes,  ornamented  with 
a  hundred  streamers,  blew  such  soul- 
ennobUng  din,  that  each  man  felt  his 
stomach  growing  more  capacious  with- 
in him,  and  the  chairman  forthwith 
<irdered  a  round  of  mountain -dew. 
Mow  the  dinner  came  at  last  to  a  ter- 
mination, we  never  could  discover; 
but  the  best  of  friends  must  part,  and 
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so  felt  we  when  the  last  tureen  of 
grouse  disappeared.  A  slight  breeze 
had  by  this  time  providentially  sprung 
up  among  the  hills ;  and  as  not  a  wind 
could  blow  without  our  tent  standing 
in  its  way,  and  as  the  lower  canvass 
had  been  dextrously  furled  up  by 
Odoherty,  a  gratefld  coolness  stole 
over  our  saloon,  and  nothing  seemed 
wanting  to  complete  our  happiness, 
but  a  bowl  of  good  cold  rum-punch. 

We  had  not  been  so  improvident 
as  to  let  the  baggage-waggon  leave 
Edinburgh  without  a  ten-gallon  cask 
of  rum  (Potts  of  Glasgow),  and  a  gross 
of  lemons,  individually  lodged  in  pa- 
per ;  and  Bailie  Jarvie  had  been  busi- 
lyemployed  for  some  time  past  (though 
we  were  all  too  well  occupied  to  miss 
him)  in  manufacturing,  not  a  bowl, 
but  a  tub  of  punch  from  the  waters  of 
that  clear  cold  spring,  which  no  sun 
could  affect  ^'  1  would  like  to  lay 
my  lugs  in't,"  cried  the  Shepherd,  in 
his  most  impassioned  manner,  when 
the  tub  appeared ;  and  indeed  we  all 
crowded  round  it  witli  as  much  eager- 
ness as  ever  we  ourselves  have  seen 
parched  soldiers  in  India  crowd  round 
an  unexpected  tank.  Dr  Scott,  who 
is  constantly  armed  at  all  points,  re- 
quested Peter's  man  John  to  bring 
him  his  surtout,  and  sl^ly  askine  Mr 
Buller  of  Brazennose  if  he  had  ever 
seen  the  small  dwarf  Caribbee  lemon, 
brought  to  light,  from  the  dark  depth 
of  these  unfathomable  pockets,  half  a 
dozen  ripe  marriageable  limes,  which 
we  permitted  him  to  squeeze  into  the 
tub  with  all  the  grace,  dignity,  atid 
dexterity  of  a  Glasgow  Maker. 

Of  course  we  again  drank  the 
Prince  R^ent's  health,  and  all  the 
toasts  usuu  at  public  meetings.  The 
Chairman  then  rose,  and  in  a  speech, 
of  which  we  regret  it  is  impossible  for 
us  at  present  to  give  even  a  sketch, 
proposed 

The  Earl  of  Fife. 

'  When  the  pealing  thunders  of  ap- 
plause had  in  a  few  minutes  ceased, 
Odoherty  rose,  and  with  that  charm- 
ing modesty  which  so  sets  off  his  ma- 
nifold accomplishments,  said,  that  if 
not  disagreeable  to  the  company,  he 
would  recite  a  few  verses  which  he 
had  that  morning  composed,  as  he 
was  drinking  a  cup  of  whisky  and  wa- 
ter at  a  sprine  in  the  mountains  be- 
hind Mar-Loc^.    . 
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Recited  By  Oioherty  at  a  Grand  Dinner* 
Party  of^  Contribuiors^  in  their  Tent^ 
near  Mar^Lodge,  on  the  \tih  of  August 
1819. 

1. 
Hail  to  thy  waters  1  sofUj^iowing  Dee  t 
Hail  to  their  shaded  pure  transparency  ! 
Hail  to  Uie  royal  oak  and  moantain-pine. 
With  whose  reflected  pride  those  waters 
shine! 

2. 
And  hail,  ye  central  glories  of  the  plain  I 
All  hail,  ye  towers  ancestral  of  the  Thane  ! 
Clear  as  the  Scottish  stream  whose  honour 

flows, 
Broad  as  the  Scottish  grove  whose  bounty 
grows* 

3. 
Gan  he^  whose  eye  on  many  a  field  of  war 
Has  traeed  the  progress  of  thy  lord,  Braemar, 
PasB,  yetnothless,  thisgrove'smajesticsweep. 
Where  worA  can  still  ezpan^,  though  va* 
lour  sleepw 

4w 
Soldi  of  primeval  heroes !  noUy  won 
Is  the  repose  of  your  heroic  son  I 
Sure  in  tnose  awful  hours  of  patriot  strife, 
Macbeth^s  destroyer  nerved  the  soul  of  Fife. 

6. 
A  sof^  influence  now  your  spirits  send 
Into  the  bosom  of  **  the  poor  man*s  friend**— 
Keyst  stars,  and  crosses,  are  but  glittering 

stttflT; 
Thegenuinejewelis  The  Heart  of  Duff. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  what  ef« 
feet  was  giren  to  these  lines  (which  are 
certainly  better  than  any  of  Mr  W. 
Fitzgerald's  or  Mr  James  Thomson's) 
by  the  graceful  and  spirited  elocution 
of  the  Standard-bearer;  and  Seward 
of  Christchurch^  now  above  all  fool- 
ish prejudices^  and  following  the  im- 
pulses of  his  own  fine  classical  taste 
and  feeUngy  vowed  that  he  had  never 
heard  more  sweetly-pretty  verses  re- 
cited in  the  Sheldon  Theatre^  Oxford, 
at  a  Commemoration.  On  Odoherty's 
health  and  verses  being  drunk,  that 
excellent  poet  again  rose,  and  begged 
leave  to  call  upon  his  friend,  the  £t- 
trick  Shephera,  for  a  poem  or  a  song. 
Says  the  Shepherd,  "  Ye  hae  a'  eaten 
a  gude  dinner  I'm  thinking — ^but  re- 
coUect  it  was  me  that  killed  the  saw- 
mon,  and  I'U  now  gie  you  an  elegy, 
or  eulogy,  on  him— -deQ  take  me  gin  I 
ken  the  difference.  But  I  canna  stan', 
I  maun  receet  sitting." 


SOHO  TO  A  BAtVOir. 

By  ihe  JBttrick  Shepherds 

I. 
Thou  bonny  fish  firom  the  fiir  sea. 
Whose  waves  unwearied  roll 
In  primitive  immensity 
Aye  buffetting  the  pole ! 
From  millions  of  tiif  silvery  kind 
In  that  wide  waste  that  dweB 
Thou  only  power  aad  padi  mm  ted. 
To  reach  this  kmely  ddL 

II. 
That  wond*roua  region  was  thy  own« 
That  home  upon  the  deep- 
To  thee  were  all  the  secrets  known 
In  that  dark  breast  that  sleep— 
Thou,  while  th^  form  midst  heave  and  toil 
Had  still  the  billows  play  been, 
Perhaps  knewest  more  than  c4»tain  Ross, 
Or  yet  than  Captain  Sabine. 

III. 
Yea,  Fish  !  nor  wise  alone  wai*t  thdttt 
But  happy— what*s  hr  betfeeh— 
Ne*er  did  thy  fins  to  Barrow  bow. 
They  fieared  not  Croker*s  letter- 
But  far  and  wide  their  strokes  they  plied 
Smooth  thro*  the  the  ocean  snKXither, 
Kor  drab-dad  GiSbrd  chilled  their  pride 
Nor  Le&lie*s  buff  and  blue  there. 

IV. 
And  now,  my  Beauty !  bold  and  well 
Thy  pilgrim-course  hath  been— 
For  ttiou,  like  Wordsworth's  Peter  BcO 
Hast  gazed  on  Aberdeen ! 
And  aU  those  sweetest  banks  between. 
By  Invereanld*s  broad  tree. 
The  world  of  beauty  hast  thou  aeen 
That  sleeps  upon  the  Dee. 

V. 
There  oft  in  olence  dear  and  bright 
Thou  layest  a  shadow  still. 
In  some  green  nook  where  with  ddi^t 
Joined  in  the  mountain-rill. 
There,  mid  the  water's  scaroe-heaid  boom 
Didst  thou  float,  rise,  and  sink. 
While  o'er  the  bRathhtf  banks  of  bfoooa 
The  wild  deer  came  to  &nk. 

VI. 
Vain  spany  grot  and  verdant  ctra 
The  stranger  to  detain—. 
For  thou  wast  wearied  of  the  wave 
And  loud  voice  of  the  main ; 
And  nought  thy  heart  eould  satisfy 
But  those  dear  gravelly  rills. 
Where  once  a  young  and  happy  dej 
Thou  danced  among  the  hills ! 

VIL 
The  river  roaring  down  the  roek. 
The  fierce  and  foandiig  lian. 
Essayed  to  stay  tfaee  widi  the  Aock, 
The  dark  and  dizzy  di»— 
With  wilier  nuUace  nets  did  twist 
To  perfect  thy  undooing. 


*  The  Adjutant  had  fought  abng  with  the  Thane  of  Fife  in  the  Peointnlar  i 
his  Lordship  was  a  General  in  the  Spanish  service. 
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Bm  aU  tiiow  fkogeif  liMfc  tfaoa  iiiMi*d, 

Txiw  to  tby  destmed  ruin ! 

VIII. 
Sme,  no  inglorious  death  is  thine  I 
.  Death  said  I  ?  Thou*lt  ne'er  die. 
But  swim  upon  a  Poet*s  line 
Down  to  Ktonxstyf-m 
While,  on  our  board,  we'll  all  allow, 
O !  odd  Pish  bright  and  riieen ! 
A  prime  Contributor  art  thou 
To  Blackwood's  Maoasinx  ! 

It  was  aome  hours  before  we  could 
prevail  on  any  of  our  ftiends  to  fiivour 
OB  with  another  poem  or  aong,  natur- 
ally 80  mudi  awed  were  they  all  by 
Uie  spkndid  eflbrts  of  a  Hogg  and  an 
Odoherty.  At  hut  Tickler,  to  get  rid 
of  unoeaaing  importunities  from  every 
side^  chanted  to  the  bagpipe  the  fol- 
lowing Bong>  which  excited  one  ftel- 
ing  m  regret  that  its  length  shoold 
have  been  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  that 
of  the  singer. 

tickler's  SOKO  to  a  SnOTHKR  SPOKTS- 
XAir  AT  A  DISTANCE. 

1. 

Though  I  rove  through  the  wiUs  of  nu^eitic 


.'Mid  the  haunts  of  the  buck  and  the  roe, 
Ol  oft  are  my  thoughts  with  my  dear  friends 

afar, 
'Afid  the  Uack-cocks  of  Minnard  that  go. 

2. 
O  sweet  upon  boony  Looh-Pyne  be  your 


As  is  mme  on  the  banks  of  the  Dee  I 
And  light  be  your  steps  o'er  Kilbwiy's  biaw 

heather. 
As  on  Fife*s  mine  own  footsteps  can  be  I 

3. 
May  die  seent  sltD  lie  warm  on  the  heath  of 

Argyle, 
Thy  pointcsi  stand  staunch,  and  unerriqg 

thine  aim- 
As  I  bring  down  the  bods  right  and  left^ 

why  I  smile 
To  think  ttuit  my  fiiend  may  be  doing  the 


If  sr  your  trophies  alone  is  my  fimcy  reveal- 

mg! 
KTeD  I  picture  tfie  scores  that  hare  bled 
Inong  ■oh  1  long  ere  this  hour,  round  the 

laiid's  kndy  sheiling. 
That  muidcious  bur,  Cadd^ihead  I 


Every  shot  that  we  fire,  as  it  peals  through 

the  air, 
1  consider  a  kind  of  a  greeting^^- 
There  is  nought  of  foigetfulnesB,  here,  John  1 

nor  there— 
Tasteyour  flask  toour  blyths  winter-meeting ! 
Vol.  V. 


Mr  Sewnd  said  be  had  nefer  sung 
a  single  stave  in  his  life,  and  called  oo 
BuUer  of  Brazennoae  to  confirm  his 
statement ;  but  he  said,  that  since  the 
•xampir  vi  simple  recitative  had  been 
set,  he  should  not  hesitate  to  &vour 
us  with  a  o^y  of  venes  which  he  had 
written  Ust  year  fbr  Sir  Roger  New- 
dyate's  prise— subject,  the  Coliseum. 
His  vevses  had  not  indeed  gained  the 
prize,  but  flattering  testimony  had  been 
borne  to  their  merit  by  his  tutor, 
Mr  Goodenough,  and  many  other  ex- 
qidsitejodgies. 

THX  OOLXSKnX. 

Ye  ctidillg  walls,  whose  melancholy  bound. 

In  lonely  echoes,  whisper  all  aimmd ! 

Ye  toweci  antique,  whose  shapeless  shadows 

ten 
Of  Roman  g^ory  the  Mam  fiurewell ! 
Dark  o*er  the  sod  with  heroes  dust  oommixM, 
Ya  fiwwn  fai  monumental  olenoe -fixM ! 
Ah  I  could  a  voice  to  your  faint  finrms  be 

given 
By  some  sunernal  sympathy  of  heaven. 
Deep  wwe  oie  descant  of  departed  yeais. 
Ana  marble  groans  would  blend  with  Na- 
ture's tears! 
The  pensive  pilgrim  bending  by  the  dnine. 
Where  all  is  mortal,  and  yet  half  divine. 
Would  mix  a  agh  as  phuntive  as  your  own, 
0*er  the  dim  lehcs  of  the  splendours  gone, 
Mia  with  the  sobbingi  of  the  wind-stined 

trees. 
Whose  roots  are  in  th*  imperial  palaces ! 
See  t— 4ir  does  fimcy,  ftom  her  fttters  freed. 
With  airy  risions  the  fond  eyeballs  feed^ 
Airy,  yet  bright,  as  they  which  knre  subHme 
Drew  to  the  enthusiasts  of  the  elder  time. 
In  rich  redundance  of  hnparted  light. 
An  radiant,  rushing  on  the  Augur's  sight. 
And  moddn^  with  their  glare  the  tample's 

mystic  night  ? 
Majestic  dreams  of  Rome's  primeval  day. 
Oh  list  and  answer !  Oh !  &c. 

Unfortunately  as  Mr  Seward  wann- 
ed in  his  recitation,  he  b^n  to  speak 
with  snch  extreme  volabiliU,  that  to 
have  taken  down  his  words  Sccvaateij, 
would  have  required  nothing  less  than 
the  presence  of  that  Prince  of  Stjs« 
Noo&APHERS,  Ma  John  Dow  him« 
8KLP.  So  that  we  hope  that  Mr  Se- 
ward wiU  yield  to  the  solicitations  of 
the  Contributors,  and  give  his  poem 
to  the  world.  The  next  we  knocked 
down  was  Dr  Scott,  who,  in  compli- 
ance with  Bailie  Jarvie's  earnest  re- 
quest, favoured  us  with  the  followii^ 
ballad  of  his  own  composition,  at  pre- 
sent die  most  popular  ditty  in  the  west 
of  Scotland. 
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THE  MBM04Y  OF  feAKOT  FBBOU80N. 

Written,  Compoui,  and  Sung,  by  Jamzs 
Scott,  Esq.  of  MUlar^ttreet,  Obugffw. 

1. 
If  e*er  at  Peggy  Jaidine^s  it  was  your  luck 

todwdi. 
It  u  odds  but  ve  knew  Sandy  Ferguson  well ; 
If  you  opened  but  your  window,  you  could 

not  dioose  but  see 
The  lemons  in  hit  window  shining  one,  two, 

three. 

2. 
Ocbon!  for  Sandy  Feiguson!  the  lemons 

still  are  there — 
The  jargonelle  and  pippin  and  the  carvy- 

seed  so  fidr ; 
But  m  spite  of  figs  and  oranges,  and  stalks 

of  sugar  candy, 
I  turn  not  in— I  staler  by— ochon  !  ochon 

for  Sandy. 

3. 
A  wee  wee  chap  upon  the  bowl,  then  I  pray 

you  to  put  m, 
And  'to  leave  a  dxop  of  heeltap  I*d  holfl  it 

for  aun; 
For  though  sad  it  be  and  silenU- yet  a  bum- 
per it  must  be 
That  ye  fill  unto  the  kind  ghost  of  Sandy 

with  me. 

4. 
There  were  prouder  on  tlie  maxt-.^ere  were 

gayer  on  the  mall. 
There  were  louder  at  the  WhaUyou-pleiue, 

and  wittier  at  the  Siatt-^ 
But  I  will  give  my  hearths  blood,  though 

every  drop  were  brandy. 
If  either  Stall  or  Whai^you^pkau  knew  such 

a  heart  as  Sandy  ! 

5. 

Then  fill  ye  up  your  bmnpers,  friends,  and 
join  your  hands  around. 

And  dnnk  your  measure  heartily,  that  sor- 
row may  be  drowned ; 

For  what  avails  our  sorrow,  ftiends,  the  best 
of  beings  maun  die. 

And  here's  a  woftd  proof  of  that— lAe  Me^ 
mory  of  Sandy  I 

There  is  nothing  more  worthy  of 
observation  and  praise  in  the  character 
of  that  precious  fluid,  punch,  than  its 
power  of  amalgamation.  Under  its 
benign  influence  the  most  conflicting 
qualities  become  reconciled;  and  a 
party  of  weak,  strong,  sweet,  and  sour 
people,  form,  like  the  "  charmed 
drink"  which  they  imbibe,  one  safe 
and  agreeable  whole.  This  cannot  be 
authorisedly  predicated  of  any  other 
liquid  comprehended  within  the  range 
or  our  wide  experience.  We  have  seen 
Tfaradan  quarrels  around  sJl  sorts  of 
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*'  Pocula,"  except  pun<;h-bowls ;  but 
there  seems  to  be  a  divine  air  breathed 
from  the  surface  of  a  circle  of  china, 
or  even  of  stone  or  wood,  when  a 
waveless  well  of  punch  sleeps  within, 
that  soothes  every  ruder  feeling  into 
peace,  and  awakens  in  the  soul  all  the 
finer  emotions  of  sensibility  and  friend- 
ship. We  are  satisfied,  that  if  punch 
were  tlie  universal  tipple  of  Europe, 
there  would  be  no  more  war— espe- 
cially if  all  the  Continental  States 
were  to  employ  a  judicious  intermix- 
ture of  Lime-juice.  In  our  Tent  liad 
been  assembled  for  several  hours  men 
of  difiTerent  countries,  education,  and 
pursuits;  and  who  shall  pretend  to 
know  all  the  infinite  varieties  of  prin- 
ciple and  opanion  that  must  have  been 
odlected  within  that  narrow  circum- 
ference ?  Yet  all  was  perfect  harmony 
— ^e  Shepherd  sat  down  with  the 
Dentist — and  the  Cockney  may  be 
said  to  have  played  in  the  Editor's 
den. 

Politics  liad  been  drowned  in  punch ; 
and  the  following  list  of  toasts,  which 
were  all  received  with  boundless  ac- 
clamations during  the  evening,  will 
shew  that  we  looked  only  to  Sport- 
ing Characters, 

■*  And  left  all  meaner  things 
To  low  ambition  and  the  pride  of  kings.*' 
Mr  H.  M'Kenzie,  by  Dr  Morris. 
Mr  Walter  Scott,     by  Ettriek  Shepherd. 
Mr  Francis  JeflfWgr,  by  Mr  Wastle. 
Dukeof  Wellmston,  by  Mr  Odoherty. 
Mr  James  Madael,  by  Mr  Mullion. 
Mr  Croker,  by  the  Editor. 

Mr  Canning,  by  Mr  Sewaid. 

Mr  John  Hamilton,  by  Mr  Tickler. 
Collector  M'Nair,     by  Mr  Jarvie. 
Mr  Coke  of  Norfolk,  by  Mr  BuUer. 
Mr  Wordsworth,      by  Mr  KempferhanseB. 
Sir  Dan.  Donnellv,*  by  Mr  Tims. 
Mr  Thomas  Bdcber,  by  Mr  Pzice. 

We  should  think  very  meanly  of 
ourselves  were  we  to  attempt  to  impose 
on  public  credulity,  by  asserting  that 
we  have  a  perfectly  distinct  recollec- 
tion of  the  hitter  part  of  the  evening. 
We  do,  however,  clearly  remember 
that  Kerapferhausen  who  had  most 
heroically  endured  a  gnawing  tooth- 
ach  for  many  hours,  finally  swmltted 
his  jaw  to  the  algebraical  hand  of  Dr 
Scott,  whowas  notlongofextractiiv 
the  square-root— and  that  the  ingwJi- 
ous   German   having  soon  after  in- 


•  ••  Immediately  after  his  victory  over  Oliver,  Donelly  set  off  in  a  chariot  and  four  tP 
Brighton,  where  he  was  knighted  by  the  Prince  Regent.  He  is  therefore  now  Sir  Dawei 
DoncUy."    Irith  Paperi 
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cautimuly  gone  into  the  open  air  to 
admixe  the  moon,  returned  to  his  seat 
with  one  cheek  whose  magnitude  was 
well  entitled  to  hold  the  other  in  de- 
risbn,  and  whose  colours  were,  indeed, 
truly  prismaticaL  Such  a  face  has 
rardy  oeen  seen — and  we  may  say  to 
Dr  Soott  of  his  patient,  in  the  words 
of  hia  great  namesake, 

*'  Alas !  the  mother  that  him  bore 
Had  scarcely  known  her  child." 

Of  this  subject  Dr  Morris  made  on 
the  spot  a  most  spirited  sketch,  whidi 
he  intends  to  finish  in  oil,  and  pre* 
sent  to  us,  that  when  Kempferhausen 
returns  to  the  Continent,  we,  his  Scot- 
tii^  friends,  may  still  retain  the  image 
of  one  of  our  most  enthusiastic  oon-« 
tributors.  We  have  likewise  a  con- 
fiued  but  delightful  remembrance  of 
the  whole  party  assembled  at  the  tent 
door,  (while  tne  domestics  were  re- 
moving the  furniture  and  preparing 
beds)  in  solemn  contemplation  of  the 
starry  heavens.  Never  before  did  we 
so  feel  the  genius  of  Bums  as  when 
looking  at  our  old  friend  the  moon  and 
her  horns. 

*<  Whether  she  had  three  or  four, 
We  could  na  telL'* 

The  Shepherd  most  vehemently  as- 
serted that  he  saw  the  comet—and 
began  spouting  some  obscure  and 
opaque  verses  to  her  as  extemporane- 
ous, which  were,  however,  instantly 
detected  by  the  tenacious  memory  o£ 
Tickler  to  nave  been  written  in  181 1, 
when  the  mstoral  bard  was  flirting 
with  the  long  tail  of  the  celestial 
beauty  of  that  year.  It  was  in  vain 
for  him  to  app^  to  a  late  number 
of  Constable's  Magazine,  which  no 
mortal  had  seen,  and  which  the  Shep- 
herd himself  was  forced  to  acknow- 
ledge hod  a  sad  trick  of  trjring 

**  To  mak  auld  daes 
Appear  amaist  as  well  as  new  I*' 

After  this,  there  surely  must  have 
been  a  match  at  ho[K6tep-and-jump 
between  Tickler  and  Dr  Soott^-^nless, 
indeed,  it  were  on  our  part  all  a  dream. 
Yet  we  cannot  get  rid  of  the  impression 
on  our  minds,  that  we  saw  the  latter 
making  most  surprising  bounds  among 
the  heather,  and  coming  down  with  "  a 
thud"  posterior  to  ea(£  essay— while 
the  former  cleared  the  ground  like  one 
of  those  gigantic  shadowy  figures 
that  are  seen  stalking  across  the  hills 


at  sunset.  There  was  also  a  very  anx- 
ious search  among  the  heather  for 
Peter's  man  John,  and  Wastle's  man 
Thomas,  who  were  no  where  to  be 
fbund — and  though  the  whole  party, 
at  one  time,  agreed  that  theyheurd  a 
snore  from  a  jungle  of  braocens,  we 
tried  in  vain  to  atart  the  game.  We 
afterwards  discovered  that  the  sound 
roust  have  proceeded  from  one  of  the 
numerous  Highlanders  stretched  in 
their  plaids  in  each  direction  around 
the  Tent ;  for  our  two  gentlemen  had, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Thane's  gillies, 
paid  a  nocturnal  visit  to  a  Still  at  work 
no  great  way  of^  from  which  it  was 
not  till  a  decent  hour  after  aunrise  that 
they  groped  their  way  back  to  the  en- 
campment The  last  thing  we  recol- 
lect before  going  to  bed,  was  Odoher« 
ty's  selling  to  Mr  Tims,   for  £45,  his 

fun,  which  we  have  good  reason  to 
now  he  had  purchased  at  the  General 
Agency  Office,  Edinburgh,  for  £i,  is. ; 
but  we  must  also  add,  to  the  credit  of 
the  Adjutant,  that  with  his  accustom- 
ed generosity  he  returned  £6  of  the 
purchase-money.  A  generd  anxiety 
also  prevailed  among  the  party,  before 
bundling  in,  to  send  presents  of  birds 
to  some  of  our  chief  absent  Contri- 
butors ;  but  it  appeared  that  we  had, 
^'gentle  and  semple,"  devoured  upwards 
of  sixty  brace,  and  none  but  the  Editor^a 
pack  remained,  which  was  judicially 
retained  for  a  relish  at  breakfast. 

We  have  no  room,  now,  to  describe 
our  feelings  on  awaldng  in  the  morn- 
ing. For  some  minutes  we  could  not 
form  even  the  most  distant  conjecture 
where  or  amons  whom  we  were  ;  but 
as  the  mist  graoually  rose  up  firom  our 
brain,  and  freed  our  memory  from  ob- 
fuscation,  there  came  upon  us  a  plea- 
sant dawning  of  the  truth ;  and  on 
beholding  the  bold  nose  and  piercing 
eyes  of  Tickler  looking  out  firom  below 
an  old  worsted  stocking  tastefrdly 
wreathed  into  a  nightcap,  with  a  long 
tail  swagging  bemnd — and  the  fine 
Spanish  face  of  the  Standard-bearer 
enjoying  a  magnificent  yawn  under  a 
veteran  fiwaging-cap— we  were  at  once 
let  in  to  a  perfect  knowledge  of  our  si- 
'  tuation,  and  we  all  then  sprung  from 
our  heather-bed  together,  just  as  John 
of  Sky  blew  up  his  pipes  to 

•<  Hey !  Johnnie  Coup,  are  ye  waking  yet  ? 

Or  are  your  drums  a-beating  yet  ? 

If  ye  were  waking,  I  would  wiit 

To  gang  to  the  Grouse  i*  the  momiiig.*' 
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CtMegt  JIf fiffsfn.«^TIw  splendid  collection 
of  zoology^  latdy  Ddiefaaflad  fexn  Dufiesne  of 
Patif,  kM  aniimknfb  in  Bdinbutgh,  and  it 
nov  depoiited  in  Uw  GoBe^Bu  It  oouiflli 
of  1000  bnds;  18,000  iMoeti;  9000  ahdb; 
800  flggi  of  diffennt  neoiei  of  biids;  be- 
*  and  ampliibioiis 


Whak  Jbund  near  AUotu^Th^  skeleton 
of  a  whale,  about  70  feet  in  length,  has 
been  dog  up  in  aOaviace  toil  abooft  a  mile 
fiom  the  aea,  in  the  viciaity  of  Aitbief,  in 
CladEmannansfaiie.  We  expect  in  a  nttnre 
IfinibK  to  gbea  paxlicalaraoooant  of  tfaoBB 
inlerarting  "■gM^M^  nniaina. 

ffmikm't  Work  on  ilf^giidum.— The 
odebiated  oatoral  philosopher  Haosteen, 
who  has  80  sucoessfully  studied  the  natural 
history  of  Terrestrial  Magnetism,  is  at 
present  in  London*  This  great  Work  on 
Magnetism,  so  kmg  anzraody  expected 
bv  the  phikMOphieal  wodd,  is  at  length 
•bout  to  be  pubfished.  The  profesaor,  I 
undetstand,  haa  brnwht  with  him  to  Bn- 
gland  a  €(^y  of  the  woric,  completely 
printed. 

AfpRcaiion  of  Gas  Lights  to  domettie 
fuef..— Mr  Gordon  of  Hanover  Street  has 
just  discovered  an  ingenious  method  of  ap- 
plying  gas  li^ts  to  common  use  in  fami- 
lio,  and  for  which  he  ha* taken  outapatent. 
These  lidits  hare  so  great  a  superiority,  in 
bemty,  lirilliancy,  atwdinfis,  and  sa^i^, 
not  to  ncmioQ  eoanoniy,  over  die  other  tpt* 
des  of  artilidal  lig^t,  that,  whatever  would 
lender  them  conveniently  applic^le  to  do- 
mestic purposes,  would  certsmly  he  a  very 
important  improvement  At  present,  the 
bulk  of  the  gaseous  material  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  manufacturing  it,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  expense  and  ineonvenisnoe  of 
pipea,  with  the  gnat  diaadvantage  that  the 
li^ts  they  afiiDid  are  not  portable,  greatly 
limit  the  use  of  gas  lightSb 

Mr  Gordon^s  invention  piomisea  tofur> 
nish  a  remedy  for  most  of  tluMe  disadvan- 
tages. Its  prindple  will  be  understood  at 
once,  when  we  mention,  that  it  consists  in 
condensing  twenty-five  or  thirty  atmospheres 
of  gas  into  a  mctaliic  vessel  or  lamp  of  a 


whicfa  may  be  set  upon  a 
table  or  canied  in  the  hand,  and  wiiidi  will 
give  a  light,  equal  to  that  commonly  naed 
ui  ftmiyes,  for  as  long  a  time  as  wooid  be 
reojiied  in  one  or  two  days.  It  is  coropu- 
teo,  that  a  globe  or  vase  of  one  foot  diame- 
ter, which  might  be  used  when  a  strong 
light  is  wanted,  would,  when  filled  with 
the  condensed  gas,  afibrd  a  light,  equal  to 
aix  common  candies,  for  twelve  hours,  of 
course,  a  sphere  of  five  and  a  quarter  inches 
diameter,  or  a  cylinder  of  three  indws  dia- 
meter and  eleven  inches  long,  would  give  a 


lig^t  equal  to  one  common  candle  Ibr  nz 
hours.  A  lamp,  even  of  twice  this  siae, 
would  be  perfectly  portable,  without  being 
inconveniently  biUky.  it  is  proposed  to 
make  Ifaem  of  varioos  fimns,  such  as  diat 
of  a  vase,  a  sphere,  &c. ;  to  furnish  ssme 
with  branches,  and  to  fit  them  for  hanging 
from  the  roof  of  a  room  or  bbby;  and  to 
adapt  others  for  standing  on  a  taUe^  A 
small  pipe  is  phM»d  at  the  top  or  side, 
throu^  which  the  gas  issues  by  one  or  more 
apertures,  so  as  to  afiRnd  one  or  more  jdi, 
and  the  size  dt  the  flame  is  regulated  ss 
usual,  by  a  crane  or  screw,  so  tmt,  by  en- 
larging me  a^wrtme,  the  flame  can  be  kept 
of  the  same  mtensity,  though  the  dcnai^ 
and-  elasticity  of  the  gas  is  constantly  dinu> 
nisfaini^  A  wiie-gauxe  frame  can  be  esaly 
fitted  to  the  frame,  and  the  lamp  may  thiu 
be  used  in  coal  mines,  wliere  the  gas  might 
be  procured  with  little  trouble  and  no  ex- 
As  it  would  be  inconvenient  for 
ies  to  manufacture  their  own  gss,  it  ii 
proposed  that  gas  should  be  mandbetared 
on  a  huge  scale,  and  mU  by  measure  st 
the  manu&ctory,  or  a  datem  filkd  with  it 
mig^t  be  carried  duough  the  streets  in  a 
waffgon,  from  which  individuals  might  get 
their  lamps  replenished  once  a  day,  or  once 
in  two  or  three  days.  By  having  a  smaller 
dstem  annexed  to  the  large  one,  and  keep- 
ing this  smaller  cistern  fiUed,  by  msans  of 
an  ab*pump,  with  gas  of  ^  density  requi- 
red, the  lamps  midit  be  filled  in  less  tbsn 
a  minttte,  by  merdy  screwing  the  orifice  of 
the  pipe  to  me  apeitare  of  the  cistem. 

Mr  Ooidon  has  got  some  lamps,  of  dif- 
ferent sises,  eonslrucied  already,  vbieh 
answer  extremely  well,  and,  in  a  ahort  time, 
the  vlility  and  practicability  of  the  iawn- 
tion  will,  we  piesnme,  be  bnugbt  to  the 
piofl£. 

JVew  Bmiie  over  Land^^K  gentleman, 
now  in  Calcutta,  ia  about  to  proceed  to 
Petenburgb,  by  a  route  which  we  believe 
no  native  of  England  or  Prance  has  bere- 
tofore  attempted.  After  entering  Peisa, 
instead  of  passing  by  the  osbbI  tiadi 
through  Ghilan  and  Daghistan,  to  Astre- 
can,  it  is  his  intentu>n  to  proceed  m  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Caspian,  tfaroogh  the 
Kanamn  and  Karaaa,  aad 


the  country  of  the  Usbecks,  TuraHDaas, 
and  Kiioees,  loand  the  northern  sboNS  oi 
the  Casinan,  until  he  reaches  the  Wolga. 
It  is  desirable  tiiat  tliere  should  be  ailven- 
turous  and  enterprizing  spirits  to  visit  coun* 
tries  which  have  been  unexplored  by  ihf 
scientific  traveller,  and  we  shsll  be  h^W 
to  learn  that  this  gentleman  may  firtd, 
among  the  wild  and  predatory  hoidcs  he 
may  visit,  enough  to  compensate  him  « 
his  exertions. 
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Ciuhtmr  Goflf.— The  IbUowiiig  infiir- 
nutioii  respectiiig  the  cebbnted  wool  goolt 
h&m  CbAuOt  has  been  nodved  from  Mar- 
■eilles,  dated  May  26  s— **  Theae  animals, 
whidk  were  at  one  time  auppoted  to  be 
abeep,  at  another  time  goat-8heep»  a  third 
time  goats,  and  a  fourm  time  antelopes, 
are  Dotiunff  ebe  than  real  goats,  nearly  re- 
sembling those  of  our  country,  in  their  ge^ 
neial  oonfimnatton,  in  their  movements, 
and  in  their  habits.  Their  horns  are  more 
or  less  bngOf  the  greater  part  being  straight; 
there  are  some,  however,  turned  backward. 
Their  fleece  is  composed  of  long  hair  nvng^fd 
with  short  hair,  resembling  down  growing 
near  the  skin.  On  examination  it  was  dis- 
oovered  to  be  fine,  and  fit  for  making  a 
beantifnl  stofiT,  when  manufactured  by  ex- 
pert artists.    It  cannot  yet  be  determinol 
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wiether  it  grows  in  canal  ^luntny  on  cacb 
animal,  at  least  until  the  animaiB  axe  le- 
freshed  and  aocustomed  to  the  dimatr. 
The  fleece  is  chiefly  white :  there  is  some 
long  black  hair  g^wing  about  the  head 
and  neck  of  some,  on  otheis  it  grows  in 
difierent  spots  on  the  body.  Their  fleeces 
are  thick,  growing  very  idog,  and  ooveiing 
even  the  le^  In  consequence  of  the  long 
joumies,  the  aninuds  had  sufiered  much ; 
a  good  number  have,  however,  been  fnto- 
served  by  the  care  taken  of  them  dming 
Aetr  quarantine  in  the  Laauctto  of  Mar- 
seilles. They  are  now  scattered  on  the  hills 
around  Allanch,  where  they  thrive  much 
from  the  use  of  excellent  pastures  and  good 
air.  M.  Aured^  Janbcst  has  arrivf^  at 
Toulon  with  the  remainder  of  the  flock^ 
which  is  to  be  brought  into  Prance^ 


WORKS  PREPARING  FOR  PUBLICATION. 


LONDON. 


A  KEW  work  on  the  varioos  Public  Libra- 
ries of  London,  with  biographical  and  li- 
tffrsry  notices  of  their  founders.  The  first 
of  its  twdve  Parts  will  commence  with  an 
aeeount  of  the  libraries  of  the  London  In- 
fliitution,  and  of  the  Dutch  Church. 

Tile  Bncyd^MBdia  of  British  Literature ; 
oonsistaig  of  a  methodical  editioo  of  the 
most  esteemed  works  in  the  English  Ian* 
guage,  dassed  under  departments. 

"nie  twdfUi  edition  of  the  Ambulator,  or 
Tour  round  London,  with  numerous  collec- 
tions and  additions. 

Mr  Ackermann  is  preparing  for  publica- 
don  an  Elementary  work  on  the  Construc- 
tion of  Machines  adopted  in  the  Arts  and 
Manuftctures  $  from  the  .French  of  M.  fie- 
tancourt 

A  poetical  work,  to  be  entitlad  Isabel  of 
Ae  Isles,  or  the  Cave  of  Nah  Veamag ;  a 
metaoal  romance  of  the  fifteenth  oentanr ; 
consisting  of  nine  cantos,  with  notes :  toe 
acenery  chiefly  in  the  Highlands  and  He- 
brides; by  Mr  C.  H.  Owen. 

It  is  proposed  to  publish,  in  London,  a 
literaiT  periodical  work,  under  the  title  of 
The  Cambro  Briton,  to  be  dedicated  ex- 
chisively  to  Ae  history,  manners,  language, 
poetry,  and  general  literature  of  Wala,  has 
just  been  pliwed  in  our  hands. 

The  French  Calcuku^,  a  simple  method 
of  beeoming  acquainted  with  French  Money, 
wiU  shortly  appear. 

The  Army  Medical  Officers*  Manual  upon 
active  Service,  or  Precepts  for  his  Guidmice 
in  the  various  Situations  in  which  he  may 
be  placed,  and  for  the .  Preservation  of  tlie 
Health  of  Armies  upon  Foreign  Service; 
by  J.  6.  V.  Millingen,  M.  D. 

Mr  Thomas  Taylor,  the  translator  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  has  issued  proposals 
for  publishing,  in  two  volumes  royal  quarto. 
The  Commentaries  of  Produs  on  the  Ti- 

Vol.  V. 


nuBUs  of  Plato,  translated  from  the  Greek. 
In  the  translation  of  this  admirable  work, 
which  is  most  deservedly  entitled  a  Trea- 
sury of  all  Andent  Philosophy,  upwards  of 
eleven  hundred  necessary  emendations  of 
the  text  will  be  given  by  the  tranelatOT. 

Mr  A.  Maxwdl,  author  of  Pluiality  of 
Worlds,  or  Letters,  Notes,  and  Memoran- 
da, Philoeophical  and  Critical,  occasioned 
by  a  Series  of  Discourses  on  the  Christian 
Revdatton,  viewed  in  oonnexion  with  the 
Modem  Astronomy,  by  Dr  Chalmers-,  is 
pinting  a  second  edition,  greatlv  enlarged, 
m  the  octavo  size,  to  range  with  Ae  popu- 
lar Discourses  of  Dr  Chalmers. 

A  postfatunous  Poem  is  about  to  make  its 
appearance,  entitled  My  Lodger*s  Legacy ; 
by  the  author  of  London,  or  the  Triumph 
of  Quackery. 

It  is  proposed  to  publisli  by  subscriptkm, 
an  etdung  from  Mr  Luke  Clennell*s  cele- 
brated PictuM  of  the  decisive  charge  of  the 
Life  Guards  at  Waterloo.  The  plate,  in 
the  hands  of  Mr  Bromley,  is  in  a  state  of 
great  forwardness. 

Dr  Isaac  Barrow's  woric  on  the  Duty  and 
Rewards  of  Industry  considered,  will  be  re* 
published  in  July. 

An  Essay  on  the  Origin  and  Purity  of 
the  Primitive  Church  of  the  British  Isles; 
by  the  Rev.  Dr  Hales. 

BibUotheca  Heraldica,  in  royal  octavo, 
with  appropriate  embellishments;   by  Mr 

A  new  edition  of  Dix*s  Land-Surveying, 
wilii  many  corrections  and  additions. 

Elements  of  Greek  Prosody  and  Metre, 
compiled  from  Hephsestion,  Hermann,  and 
Porson ;  by  Mr  T.  Webb. 

In  the  press.  An  Account  of  the  Colony 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  with  a  new  to 
the  information  of  Emigrants. 

Mr  F.  Accum  has  nearly  ready  for  pub- 
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M<mthJif  List  (^  New  PubUcations* 


CAttg. 


I  in  DIM  odtvo  voliiiDef  A  DciGri|>* 
«km  of  the  Chemical  Appantns  aad  Imtra* 
OMnti  employred  in  OpaM&ve  and  Experi- 
mental Cnenaistiy> 

The  kte  Samuel  Lywni,  Eaq.  has  left 
teady  ibr  the  prcM  Remaini  of  a  Roman 
ViDa  at  BogDor,  m  Stusex,  to  be  acoom* 
panied  with  34  platet. 
.  A  Memoir  of  Chaiiee  Louis  Sands ;  to* 
gedier  inth  a  Defence  of  the  Gennan  Uni- 
nnities  against  the  Strictures  of  Aug.  Von 
Kotsebue. 

A  Seventh  Volume  of  fieddome*s  ViUa^ 
temons  is  neariy  ready  for  publication,  m 
Std  and  ISmch 


Mr  Shnpson  has  in  the  press  a 
ihe  PfeservadoB  of  Healtfaine«,  and  Pm- 
dnction  of  Oistcmpen  among  Marinas,  Ac* 
in  unkindly  climates. 

Dr  Jones  is  preparing  for  puhBcatiaB,  in 
one  laige  volume  Svo,  A  Greek  and  En^iih 
JLexioon. 

Lieut.  Frands  Hall,  of  the  lilh  Ug^ 
Dragoons,  half-pa]^ ,  author  of  Tnvds  in 
the  United  States,  is  preparing  a  volume  of 
late  Travds  in  France. 

Letters  on  Jewish  History^  tbr  me  use  of 
Schools  and  Young  Persons;  by  Mr  Big- 


EDINBURGH. 


lir  the  press,  and  speedily  will  be  pub- 
lished, a  Letter  to  Sir  James  M'Grigor; 
containine  an  account  of  the  Varioloid  Epi- 
demic, wnidi  has]  lately  prevailed  in  Edin- 
burgh and  otlier  parts  of  Scotland;  with 
Observations  on  tne  identi^  of  Chicken* 
Pox  and  Modified  Small  Pox;  by  John 
Thomson,  M.D.  F.R.S.E.  Regius  Professor 
of  Milituy  Surgery  in  the  University  of 
Edinburi^,  &c  Ac 

Edinburgh  Encydopodia ;  or.  Diction- 
■ij  of  Arts,  Sciences,  and  Miscellaneous 
Literature ;  conducted  by  David  Brewster, 
LL.D.  Ac  VoL  Xm.  Part  IL   4(0. 

Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  Scottish  Burghs, 
with  the  Evidence  and  other  Documents 
laid  before  the  Committee. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  BiUt  of  Ex- 
diange,  PromiMory  Notes,  and  Letters  of 


Credit,  in  Scotland;  by  the  late  WiHiam 
Glen.    A  new  edition. 

Camwath  Muir,  a  tale  founded  on 
facts ;  by  James  Brown,  is  in  a  state  of  for- 
wardness, and  win  shortly  be  published. 

Eesays  on  Phrenology;  or,  an  Inquiry 
into  the  Principles  and  Utili^of  the  System 
of  Gall  and  Spurzheim ;  with  the  Objections 
against  it.    Svo. 

Shortly  will  be  published.  The  Harp  of 
Renfrewshire ;  or,  a  Collection  of  Songs  sod 
other  Poetical  Pieoes,  a  oonaiderahle  num- 
ber of  which  are  Original^  and  wrote  ex- 
pressly for  this  work:  the  iriiole  aeooaa- 
panied  with  Notes,  expUnstorv,  critical, 
«nd  biographical,  and  embellished  with  a 
portrait  of  the  kte  Robert  Tannahill  of 
Paisley.  This  work  wiR  be  printed  upon 
the  best  wove  paper,  demy  ISboo,  and  will 
contain  nearly  500  pages.    6s» 


MONTHLY  LIST  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


LONDON. 


ANTXaUITIES. 

RXMABKS  on  the  Pyramid  of  Cephrenes, 
lately  opened  by  Mr  Belzoni ;  b^  George 
Stanley  Faber,  B.  D.  Rector  of  Long  New- 
.ton*    Svob 

AKCBITCCTURC, 

Elements  of  Civil  Architecture,  according 
to  Vitruvins,  and  other  andents,  and  the 
most  approved  practice  of  modem  audiors, 
,especiaUy  Palladio;  by  Henry  Aldrich 
D.  D.  Trandated  by  the  Revi  P.  Smith. 
L>  L.  B.  Svo.  ISs. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  and  Influ- 
ence of  Gothic  Architecture ;  by  William 
Gnnn,  B.  D.  rector  of  Irstead,  Norfolk. 
Svo.  15s. 

Designs  fbr  Churches  and  Chapds ;  by 
W.  P/Pocock.  44  Phites.  4to.  £1.  lis.  Od. 

ASTRO  VOMT. 

Astronomical  Observations  made  at  the 
Royal  Observatonr  Greenwich,  in  the  year 
'1S17 ;  by  John  Pond.  foL  £l.  Is. 

A  Comprehenrive  System  of  Astronomy, 
both  hi  Theory  and  Practice*;  hf  Thos. 
Whiting.    PartL4to.S8. 


liniLioonAPBT. 

T.  Key*s  Catalogue  of  New  and  SeeiAHl- 
liand  Books.  Ss.  Pordgn  part  sepaialr, 
Is. 

General  Index  to  the  FH^-six  Vdnroes 
of  the  Gentleman's  Magarine,  from  iti 
Commencement  to  the  End  of  1786  :  com- 
piled by  Samud  A.  Clerk.  2  vds  Sra 
£2,  12b.  66. 

Triphook*^  Catalogue  of  ttcfe  Boob, 
Part  2,  for  1819.  Svo. 

Bibhotheca  Legnm.    By  Chrk.   Iftao. 

98. 

BI06RA1*HY. 

Memoirs  of  John  Duke  of  MarlbWoogh 
completed ;  by  Wm  Coze ;  with  pcMraits, 
maps,  and  plans.    In  3  vcrfs  4to. 

Memoires  de  Prince  Menzicoff';  par  M. 
de  la  Harpe.  ^^ 

Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  Hrtiry  M<ffyB» 
B.  D.  late  fellow  of  St  John's  coOqsc 
Svo.  12s.  2d.  edit.  _  ^ 

Memoirs  of  George  VilBers,  first  Dvt 
of  Buddngham.    5s.  6d. 


1810.3 


MmdhfyLiti  of  New  PubUcaiioAi. 


DialoguM 


BOTAinr. 
on  Boteoy,  for  die  use  of 
ymxDg  penons  $  ezpbunizig  dw  etxuctnre  of 
Plants,    and  the  pcognss  of  Ttgetation. 
8f0.1&. 

Supplemetituin  Plantarom  Suociilent*^ 
mm  a  Hamnth.   cr.  8?o.  lOs. 

CHKKIBTET. 

The  Chemical  Catechism;  with  notes, 
ilhistntioos,  and  cxpeximents:  with  an 
addidooal  plate  of  Chemical  Appaxatns; 
hy  Sam.  Parkes.    870.  14«.  new  edit. 

COKCBOLOOT. 

Conchylien  Cabinet;  by  Maitini  and 
ChemnitB.    12  fds  loyal  8to.  £30. 

CBAKIOLOar. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Systenn  of  Dr  Gall, 
oonoeming  Innate  DisposidoDS,  and  the 
Physioiogy  of  the  Bzafaa,  &c. ;  by  T.  B. 
Topper,  M.O.  6s. 

DSAMA. 

Peny'to  Masque   4a.  6d. 

Melo-Diama  Mad,  or  the  Siege  of  Troy ; 
by  Thoa.  Dibdin,  Esq.  Is. 

The  House  of  Atreus,  and  the  House  of 
Lana;  tragedies  founded  on  the  Greek 
Bmma;  byJofanSmidi.    8v%  lOeu  6d. 

EDUCATION. 

Lessoni  in  Scripture  Chronology.  To 
vfaich  are  added.  Questions  to  be  used  by 
Teachen,  in  e«itmining  their  Classes ;  by 
John  Poole.  Isl  6d. 

A  new  Edition  of  Hornet's  Iliad,  from 
the  Text  of  Heyne ;  with  English  Notes ; 
byMrVal^y.  Svo. 

Eutropins,  with  English  Notes  and 
Questions.  ISma  Second  Edition;  by 
the  Rer.  C.  Bradley.  A.  M. 

The  Ddphin  and  Vanorum  Classics; 
Parts  V.  and  VI.  The  price  will  shortly 
be  further  increased,  as  very  few  copies  re- 
mam  unsubscribed.  Present  subscription 
920. 

Stephen's  Greek  Thesaurus.  No^  VII. 
«nd  VIII.  i  e.  Part  VI.  of  Lexicon,  and 
part  II.  of  Gkwsary.  The  price  will  soon  be 
again  increased. 

Hymns  in  Prose;  by  Mrs  Barbauld: 
tnmdated  into  Italian  by  a  native  of  Tus- 
cany.   3s. 

The  rudiments  of  Algebra;  by  Peter 
Nicholson.    7s.  6d. 

A  Preliminary  Intsoduction  to  a  New 
System  of  Decimals ;  in  which  the  decimal 
ptindple  is  practically  applied  to  denomi- 
natory  monies  of  account,  and  to  certain 
existing  denominations  of  measure,  weight, 
length,  capacity,  and  time.  Part  I.  4to. 
Ss.  6d. 

Leyboum's  Mathematical  Repository 
N0.I.  6d. 

Theo^  and  Practice  of  English  Gram- 
mar, adapted  to  the  new  modes  of  instruc* 
lion  ;  in  which  erery  rule  and  observation 
in  Syntax  is  elucidated  by  various  examples; 
also,  remarks  on  Punctuation^  Proaody, 
Rhetoric,  and  composition;  equally  useful 
to  &e  private  student  as  to  public  seminat- 
rics  I  By  John  Matlieson.  12mo.  ts. 


<1S 

A  Key  to  Commetdal  ArMimelic;  by 
Jaa.  MoizisoiL  ISmo.  6s. 

A  new  Claasifeatioa  of  aD  the  Nonm 
Substantive  in  the  German  Language, 
Ac ;  by  J.  J.  G.  Fischer,    As. 

Chronokigical  Couplets,  fimning  a  its* 
tem  of  artifioial  memory  for  young  peiioa& 
Ss.  6d. 

The  Duty  and  Rewards  of  Industry ;  by 
the  Rev.  J.  Barrow.    ISmo.  dsb 

Hints  for  the  Improvement  of  eaiiy  Bdu* 
cation  and  Nursery  Discipline.  Ifmo, 

Stories  for  Children ;  oueflv  confined  tp 
words  of  two  Syllables ;  By  me  Author  of 
"  Aunt  Mary's  Tales."    ISmo.  pp.  ISO. 

HZBTOBT. 

New  Researches  on  ancient  History ;  by 
Count  Volney.  Translated  by  CoL  CoHwti 
8  vols  8va  £L  5s. 

HORTICULTUSS. 

Observations  on  the  Structure  of  Fruits 
and  Seeds,  illustrated  with  plates,  and  ori* 
ginal  notes;  by  John  Uodley.    fis.  6d. 

LAW. 

A  letter  to  Charlea  Butkr,  Esq.  on  the 
Doctrine  of  Presuming  a  Surrender 'of 
terms  assigned  to  attend  the  Inheritance; 
by  Edward  B.  Sugden.    Bfo.  8s. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Criminal 
Law,  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  profiession* 
nuigiBtiates»  and  private  gentlemen.  4  vols 
royal  8vo. ;  by  Josq^  Ghi«^. 

R^OK^  of  Cases.  prindpaUy  on  pme* 
tice  and  Pleading,  and  rebiing  to  the 
Office  of  Magistrates*  detenmned  in  the 
Court  of  Kmg's  Bench,  in  Easter  Term 
1819;  by  Josqih  Chitty*  Vol  I.  Part  I. 
avo.  7s.  6d. 

l*he  Practice  of  the  Court  of  King'a 
Bench  in  Personal  Actions  and  Ejectment ; 
by  J.  F.  Archibald.  18mo.  lOs.  6d. 

An  Analysis  of  the  Principles  of  Pleadt 
ing,  or  Idea  of  a  Study  of  that  Science; 
by  A.  Hammond.   Sva  5s.  6d. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Prindplesand  Practice 
of  the  Action  of  Ejectment,  and  the  resulting 
Acdon  for  Meaie  Profits.  By  John  Adania» 
Esq.  Royal  8vo.    18s. 

A  New  and  Useful  Table  of  Costs,  as 
between  Attorney  and  Agent  ISmo.  Is.  6d. 

MEDICIVE. 

Remarks  on  the  Treatment  of  some  of 
the  most  Prevalent  Varieties  of  Iniamtna* 
tion  of  the  Eye,  with  Cases ;  by  Thomas 
Whately.    Ss. 

A  Dissertation  on  the  Disorder  of  Death, 
on  that  state  of  the  Frame  under  ^e  Signs 
of  Death  called  Suniended  Animation,  &e. ; 
by  the  Rev.  W.  Whiter.  8vo.  14«. 

A  Treatise  on  Artificial  Pupil ;  hy  Sir 
Wm.  Adams;  with  coloured  c^igravings. 
8va78.tfd. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Cuppbg;  by 
Thos.  Mapleson.    Ss.  fid. 

Physiological  Fragments;  by  J.  By- 
water.    Svo.  5s.  fid. 

The  Mariner's  Medical  Guide;  by  C*  P. 
Vandcburdi,  M.  D.    Svo.  10^  fid. 

Researdies  into  the  Nature  and  Cause 


^1  *  Monthly  Liit  of  New  Publicdiumi, 

of  E;pilniy»  aa  otaneefeed  with  the  Phj- 
dology  of  Animal  Life  and  Muscular  Mo- 
tioii ;  by  G.  Mansford.  8vo.  78. 

MILITARY. 

Treatise  on  Light  Infantry,  and  on 
Practice  of  the  Tai^;  with  a  New 
Mode  of  Platoon  Exercise;  by  Capt 
Geoige  Black,  of  the  Mth  regiment. 
ISmo.  4«. 

A  daim  to  the  Invention  of  the  Tube- 
Lig^t,  for  giving  greater  efiect  to  the  Fire 
of  Artillery,  more  particularly  at  Sea,  &c 
Ss.  6d.  r-  / 

MISCELLAKIES. 

The  Bridsh  Review,  No.  XXVIL    68. 

The  Pamphleteer,  No.  XXXVIII.  6s.6d. 

'  A  few  copies  of  Observations  on  the  Opi- 
nions  of  several  Writers  on  various  Histori- 
cal, Political,  and  Metaphysical  Questions ; 
by  Lieut  G.  Young.    8vo.    10s.  6d. 

Notices  on  tiie  Claims  of  the  Hudson^s 
Bay  Company ;  to  which  is  added,  a  Copy 
of  tiieir  Royal  Charter.    8vo*    28. 

Orazione  di  un  Italiano  Intomo  AUe 
Case  D*Italia  al  Congresso  di  Aquisgia- 
na.*    Ss. 

The  Emwrant's  Directory  to  the  West- 
em  States  of  North  America;  including  a 
voyage  out  from  Liverpool,  &c  ;  by  Wm. 
Amphlett. 

A  vindioation  of  the  Enquuy  into  Cha- 
ritable Abuses,  with  an  Exposure  of  the 
Misrepresentations  contained  in  tiieQuar- 
teriy  Review.    8vo. 

The  Rawdon  Papers,  consisting  of  Let- 
ters on  various  subjects,  Literary,  Political 
and  Ecclesiastical,  to  and  from  Dr  John 
Bramhall,  during  part  of  the  17th  Century ; 
by  E.  Berwick.    8vo.     128. 

Conversations  on  IS^atural  Philosophy ;  by 
the  Author  of  Conversations  on  Chemistry. 
12mo.    lOs.  6d. 

A  Reply  to  Mr  Rennell,  on  Scepticism ; 
by  D.  W.  Edwinsfoide,  Esq. 

Rqxnt  of  the  Proceedings  connected  with 
the  disputes  between  the  Eail  of  Selkirk 
and  tile  N.  W.  Company.   58. 

Physiological  Fragments ;  by  John  By- 
water.    8vo.  58.  «d. 

Proposed  Villages  for  tiie  Poor,  shewn 
to  be  highly  favourable  to  Christianity ;  in 
a  letter  to  Wm.  Wilberforee,  Esq.  M.P. ; 
by  Mr  Owen.    Is. 

A  Discourse  delivered  on  the  opening  of 
the  Plymoutii  Atiienaum ;  by  Robert  Lam- 
pen,  M.A.    8vo.  2s. 

One  Thousand  Eight  Hundred  and 
Twenty-nine ;  or  Shall  it  be  so  ?    Is.  6d. 

Don  John,  or  Don  Juan  Unmasked ;  be- 
ing a  key  to  the  mystery  attending  that  re- 
markable publication,  witii  a  descriptive  re- 
view of  the  poem,  and  extracts.    28. 

The  Tourist's  Pocket  Journal ;  contain- 
ing  ruled  columns  for  the  expenses  of  each 
day,  and  smtable  space  for  observations. 
2s.  0d. 

The  Encyclopedia  of  Comic  Songs,  Eng- 
lish, Irish,  Scotch;  bodiofold  times  and 
new.    84mo.  Ts. 


Some  extnordfaUM7  Examples  of  Men- 
tal  Calculation,  as  perfonned  in  I^oodon, 
and  various  parts  of  England ;  by  G.  Bid- 
der.   No.  L  12mo.  Is. 

A  view  of  tiie  Intellectual  Powers  of  Man, 
with  Observations  on  their  Cultivation,  a- 
dapted  to  die  present  State  of  the  Country ; 
by  T.  Martin.    8va  Ss. 

MUSIC. 

Three  Numbers  of  Mozart*s  Masses  from 
the  full  score;  by  V.  NoveUo.  Ss.  eadi 
number. 

No.  IV.  of  tiie  Quarterly  Musical  Maga- 

ne.    Royal  8vo.    5s. 

NATVItAL  HIBTOltY.  ' 

The  Transactions  of  the  Linnean  Sodeiy 
of  London.     VoL  XI L  Part  IL    £2  :  2a. 

General  Zoology ;  or  Systematic  Natmri 
History,  commenced  by  Dt  Shaw.  VoL  If; 
bv  J.  F.  Stephens,  F.L.S.  Royal  Svo. 
£2:12:6.  ' 

KATVBAL  FHII.080PHY. 

Convenations  on  Natural  Philosophy, 
12mo.  witii  22  engravings.    10s.  6d. 

NOVELS. 

Maurice  and  Beighetta,  or  the  Priest 
Qf  Rahery;  by  William  Panel],  M.P. 
12mo.    7s. 

No  Fiction ;  a  Narrative  founded  on  re* 
cent  and  interesting  Facts,  and  ''m^TwrtH 
with  living  characters.    2  vols  Svo.     12b. 

Emestus  Bcrchtold,  or  the  Modem 
(Edipus ;  by  John  William  Polidflri.  M.D. 
12mo.    6s. 

Harold  tiie  Exile.    3  vols. 

Iskander ;  by  Arthur  Spencer,  Esq.  3  vols. 

158.  , 

POETBT. 

Misantiiropy,  and  other  Poems;  by  Jo- 
seph Snow.    68. 

The  Ambassador  at  Court,  or  George  and 
the  Fair  Circassian.    Svo.    2a 

Dunrie ;  by  Harriet  Ewing.    7s. 

Prolusions  on  the  present  Greatness  of 
Britain,  or  Modem  Poetry;  and  tiie_pie- 
sent  Aspect  of  the  World ;  by  Sharon  Tur- 
ner, T.  S.  A.     12mo.    58.  6d. 

The  Melange :  containing  the  Lunaria, 
in  5  cantos  ;  Wonders,  2  parts ;  the  Pictiiie 
Gallery,  in  9  cantos ;  and  various  otiier 
pieces,  in  verse ;  by  F.  C.    8va     lOs. 

Spencea,  or  the  Archives  of  Spafields.  2s. 

'nie  fate  of  Myra,  a  naval  poem ;  with 
engravings.    7s. 

Sacred  Beauties,  a  poetical  work;  by 
Captain  H.  N.  Rowe,  R.N.     8vo.     10a. 

Mount  Leinster,  or  the  Prospect,  a  Pioeai» 
descriptive  of  Irish  Scenery,  &&    Ss. 

POLITICS. 

A  Letter  from  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  to  the 
Rev.  Wm.  Vernon,  on  the  subject  of  a  BiD 
for  establishing  Regulations  for  the  Sale  of 
Poisonous  Drugs,  £c  &c.    Is. 

Practical  Domestic  Politics,  being  a  com* 
parative   and    prospective   Sketch  of   the ' 
Agriculture  and  Population  of  Great  Bri* 
tarn    and  Ireland;   by  Ricbaid    Griffith, 
M.R.LA.    4fi. 

The  Whole  of  the  Debates  and  Proceed- 
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ingi  ia  both  Hoons  of  PaiteiMiit,  during 
the  Ute  Session.    2  toIs  8vo.    18b. 

Letters  on  the  Events  which  have  passed 
in  France  since  the  Restoration  in  1815 ;  by 
H.  M.  Williams.    8vo.    Ts.  6d. 

ExDosuie  of  certain  Plagiansms  of  J.  R 
MacuUoch,  author  of  two  Essays  on  the 
leductbn  of  the  Interest  of  the  National 
Debt,  committed  in  the  last  published  of 
those  Essays,  the  Scotsman  newspaper,  and 
Edinburgh  Review ;  by  Samuel  Read.  8vo. 
ls.6d. 

On  the  In^racticability  of  the  Resumption 
of  Cash  Payments ;  of  the  sufficiency  of  a 
Representative  Currency  in  this  countr}(, 
under  due  regidations ;  and  of  the  danger 
of  a  reduction  of  the  Circulating  Medium  in 
the  present  state  of  things ;  by  Sir  W.  Con* 
grev&    2s. 

The  Cure  for  Pauperism  ;  by  J.  Brough- 
ton.    2s. 

Observations  on  Payments  and  Receipts 
in  Bank  of  England  Notes,  reduced  to  their 
value  in  Gold,  &c ;  hy  Thomas  Martin. 

Elementary  Propositions,  illustrative  of 
the  Principles  of  Currency;  by  R.  H. 
Evans.  6d. 

A  Comparative  Estimate  of  the  Effects 
which  a  continuance  and  a  removal  of  the 
restriction  upon  Cash  Payments  are  respec- 
tively calculated  to  produce ;  by  R.  Tor- 
rens.    3s. 

Nouveauz  Principes  d^Economie  Poli- 
tique ;  by  J.  C.  L.  S.  SismondL  2  vols 
8vo.    £l. 

STEKOGRAPHY. 

A  New  and  Practical  Method  of  Steno- 
graphy, or  Short-hand  Writing ;  by  Richard 
Fan.    6s. 

THEOLOGY. 

The  Anti-Deist,  beinff  a  Vindication  of 
the  Bible,  in  answer  to  ue  publication  oil- 
ed the  Deist ;  by  John  BeUamy.  2b.  Fme 
paper,  3s. 

A  Critical  Examination  of  those  parts  of 
Mr  Bentham*s  •*  Church  of  Englandism" 
which  relate  to  the  Saenunents  and  the 
Church  Catechism;  by  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Rose. 
Bvo.  Su. 

Sermons  on  the  most  important  Duties  of 


the  CfaiiftiMi  ReSkkm;  by  J.  A.  BwAdd* 
D.  D.  8vo.  128. 

Piety  and  Virtue,  a  Sermon ;  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Huttoiu    Is.  6d. 

Moral  Sketches  of  prevailing  Opinioos  and 
Manners,  foreign  ana  domestic,  with  reflec- 
tions on  Prayer ;  by  Hannah  More. 

Lectures  on  Scripture  Duties ;  by  W.  B. 
CoUyer,  D.  D.  8vo.  14fi. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Evidences  of  a  Supreme 
Being,  and  Proofs  of  the  Christian  Religion  ; 
by  Thomas  Moir.  12mo.  8s.  6d. 

An  Apocryphal  Book,  in  Ethiopic,  of  a 
very  early  date,  supposed  to  have  been  en- 
tirdy  k)st,  called  the  Ascension  of  Isaiah, 
with  Latin  and  English  Translations;  by 
Richard  Lawrence,  L.L.D.  Svo.  7s.  6d. 

An  Attempt  towards  an  improved  Trans- 
lation of  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  ;  by  the 
Rev.  G.  Holden,  M.A.  8va  16s. 

Hull^s  Four  Sermons  before  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge.   Svo.  28. 

Sermons  and  Expostulations  on  interest- 
ing portions  of  Scripture ;  by  John  Morri- 
son.  Svo.   lOs.  6d. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

A  Description  of  the  principal  Pictur- 
esque Beauties,  Antiquities,  and  Geological 
Phenomena,  of  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  bv  Sir 
Henry  C.  Englefield,  Bart  with  additional 
Observations  on  the  Strata  of  the  Island, 
and  their  continuation  in  the  adjacent  parts 
of  Dorsetshire ;  by  Th<Kna8  Webster.  4to. 
£7,78. 

Reichard^s  Itinerary  of  Germany,  widi 
views,  maps,  and  nians.    12s. 

A  History  of  tiie  Island  of  Newfound- 
land ;  containing  a  description  Of  the  island, 
the  banks  and  fisheries,  and  trade  of  New- 
foundland and  the  coast  of  Labrador ;  with 
two  maps ;  by  the  Rev.  Amadeus  Auspach. 
Svo.  16s. 

A  Guide  to  the  Capeof  Good  Hope.  ]s..Od. 

The  Travellers  New  Guide  through  Ire- 
land.  Svo.  £U  Is. 

VOYAGES  AXD  TRAYELS. 

A  Walk  through  Switzerland,  with  a 
nmpb    8s. 

Journal  of  Voyages  and  Travels,  No  V. 
38.6d. 


EDINBURGH. 


PaovnrciAL  Antiquities,  and  Picturesque 
Scenery  of  Scotland,  with  Historical  lUus- 
tratiotts;  by  Walter  Soott,  Esq.  Part  I L 
4to.    168U     Proofp  £1,  lOs. 

Edinburgh  Christian  Instructor,  No. 
CIX.  for  August  1819.    Is.  6d. 

Edinburgh  Monthly  Review,  No.  IX. 
2b.  6d. 

Sermons,  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Robert  Ma- 
turin.  Curate  of  St  Peter's,  DubUn.  Svo. 
12s. 

Portrait  of  the  late  John  Gordon, 
M.D.  P.R.S.E.  &c  &C.  ficom  a  picture  by 
W.  J.  Thomson,  Esq.  engraved  m  line  by 


John  Burnet,  Esq.  Proofs  £l,  Is.  Prints; 
10s.  6d. 

Substance  of  an  Address  delivered  at  a 
Meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Society  for  pro- 
moting the  Education  of  the  Poor  in  Ire- 
land, 22d  April  1819 ;  by  John  Jamie8on» 
D.D.  Edinburgh.    6d. 

The  Post  Office  Annual  Directory.    4a. 

Devotional  Music,  Original  and  Selected, 
arranged  mostly  in  fbur  parts,  with  thorough 
Bass  for  the  organ  or  piano  forte,  esLpressed 
by  small  notes  instead  of  fipuros ;  and  an 
Introductbn  to  Vocal  Music;  by  R.  A. 
Smith,  Paisley.    Third  edition. 


Mmiikly  List  of  New  PubUcatwns. 


ThougfatB  on  the  heopX't  Pmyer ;  by  the 
late  Andrew  Wilscm,  M.D.  ot'  Newcastle. 
ISmo.  la,  6d. 

SennoDs  on  interestiiig  subjects  ;  by  Ml- 
nisten  belonging  to  the  associate  synod. 
12010.  56.  6d.  The  Sermons  in  this  vol- 
ume are  by  the  Reverend  Drs  Lawson, 
Peddle,  and  JamiesoD,  Messrs  Shaw,  Bel- 
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ftage,  MarriiaIl,Brown(orBlggtf,>M*Ker. 
row,  Henderson,  Hay,  Donald  Fiaser, 
Beattie,  Thomson,  and  Baliner. 

The  Vocal  Melodies  of  Scothmd,  airang- 
ed  for  the  piano  forte  or  haip,  Vidin,  and 
Vi<doncel]o ;  by  Natb.  Gow.    8a. 

Tales,  by  the  author  of  *«  Beatiain/'  &c 
4  vob  12mo. 


New  Foreign  Works,  impork'd  hy  Treuttel  and  Wurtz,  Seiko  Square^  Lonioiu 


De  Boumiseaux,  Histoxre  des  Guerres  de 
la  Vendee  et  des  Chouans  depuis  Tanoee 
179«,  jusq'en,  1815.    3  vols  8vo,  £l,  10s. 

Royou,  Histoire  de  France,  depuis  Phara- 
mond,  jusqu*  4  la,  %6  eme  ann6e,  du  Regne 
de  Louis  XVI 1 1.  6  vol  9vo.  £% 

Bcrthevin,  Essai  Historique  sur  le  r^e 
de  Charles  II.  6vo.  lOs. 

Karamsin,  Histoire  de  Tempire  de  Russie, 
traduite  par  M.M.  St  Thomas  et  Jauf&et, 
vol.  i.  8vo.  (to  be  completed  in  8  vob.)  9s. 

Correspondance  de  Bemaclotte,  Prince 
Royale  de  Suede  avec  Napoleon  depuis 
1810,  jus^u*  en  1814.  8vo.  4e. 

litres  uiedites  de  Bufibn,  J.  J.  Rousseau, 
Voltaire,  Piron,  Lalande,  Larcher,  accom- 
pagn^es  de  Notes  ct  des  fac-simile.  8vo.  5s. 


Cellerier,  Sermons  et  Pri^res,  poor  les 
Solemnit6s  Chr6tienne8,  volL  8vo.  Geneve, 
88.  6d. 

LcCur6  de  Village,  Histoire  veritable, 
^crite  par  Christian  Simp^cills,  Sacristain  et 
bedeaux  de  T^lise  d^Isaourens,  et  public 
par  A.  MahuL  12mo.  3s. 

Vincke,  Tableau  de  radministration  in- 
terieure  de  la  Grande- Bretagne.  8vo.  Ss. 

Lafontainc  (Aug.)  les  deux  amis,  oa  h 
maison  mysterieuse.  3  vols  ISmo.  12s. 

L*art  de  verifier  les  dates  des  fidts  his* 
toriques,  &c.  &c  Nouvilie  edition.  18  vols 
8vD.  £10,  166* 

Histoire  de  Tesdav^e  en  Afrique  de  34, 
ans  de  P.  J.  Dumont  natif  de  Paris,  &c> 
8vo.  aveo  2  poriraiUf  jtr.  5$. 
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Sugar.  The  demand  for  the  finer  descriptions  continues  steady,  and  the  prices  aM 
maintained.  The  prices  for  inferior  qualities  may  however  be  quoted  lower,  and  the  saks 
dull.  The  holders  are,  however,  not'inclined  to  sell  at  a  further  reduction  of  price,  nor 
do  they  hold  an  anticipation  of  Usher  prices.  It  is  extremely  probable  that  the  prices  of 
Sugar  may  remain  nearly  about  uieir  present  leveL  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  known  that 
Sugar  is  wanted  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  On  the  other,  the  extreme  pressure  which 
the  difficulty  of  the  times  occasions  upon  all  ranks  in  this  country,  must  tend  greativ  to 
lessen  the  consumpt  of  this  article.  This  b  therefore  likely  to  tend  to  depress  the  maiitet, 
as  much  as  the  former  cause  would  tend  to  raue  it  The  grea^r  proportioii  of  the  crops 
for  thb  year  will  now  soon  be  arrived  in  Britain.  These  crops  are  not  more  than  aversge, 
and  scarcely  that  in  numy  colonies.  Considerable  purchases  of  Lumps  and  Refined  i>a- 
gars  have  veen  reported,  and  at  higher  prices.-p— illb2aMe«  are  heavy  of  sale,  and  dedio- 
iag.-^'—Cqffee.  The  prices  of  Coffee  are  subject  to  constant  fluctuations ;  but  upon  the 
whole,  the  market  for  thb  article  may  be  stated  to  be  lively,  and  the  prices  ooosidersbly 
advanced.  The  demand  from  the  Continental  market  entiriely  rq^tei  the  price  of  thu 
article ;  and  as  the  consumpt  of  Cofiee  on  the  Continent  b  constantly  increasii!^,  fair 
prices  may  be  confidently  anticipated  for  thb  article.  At  the  same  time,  die  sources  tf 
supply  are  great.  From  Jamaica,  St  Domingo,  Batavb,  &c.  the  quantity  imported  » 
very  great ;  nor  b  the  importer  likelv  to  make  much  at  importing  thb  article,  parttcularb 
when  we  consider  the  high  price  that  b  paid  for  it  in  the  countries  where  it  u  prpduceo. 
— -^Colton.  Since  our  last,  the  sales  of  Cotton  are  greatly  increased,  and  the  prices  ad- 
vanced. The  sales  on  the  week  ending  the  7th  August,  at  Liverpool,  amounted  to  12,800 
bags,  two-thirds  of  which  was  for  tlie  trade.  In  London,  and  in  Gla^w,  the  deniaod 
was  equally  animated.  The  increasing  importation  seems  in  some  measure  to  be  checked. 
The  imports  into  Liveipool  to  thb  yenod  last  year,  were  272,387  bagiu  Thb  year,  to  the 
same  period,  it  b  276^113  bags,  making  only  3,726  of  an  increase  at  thb  port,  which  is 
the  great  emporium  of  the  Cotton  trade.  The  quantinr,  however,  expe^  (axx  the 
United  States,  is,  wc  understand,  very  great.    On  the  other  hand,  the  quantity  frocn  (b« 
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East  Indies  is  Ukdv.  lo  be  much  less  tlum  formerly.  The  Cotton  moijcet,  therefore,  mav 
fiurly  be  calculated  to  have  seen  its  lowest  point ;  and,  from  many  circumstances,  it  ui 
probaUe  that  no  great  advance  can  take  plaoe  upon  it 

In  other  articles  of  commerce,  it  is  dmScult,  from  the  peculiar  state  of  the  ootnmercial 
world,  to  state  any  thing  very  certain  or  very  satisfactory.  From  the  low  prices  of  Tom 
haecOf  it  has  attracted  the  notice  of  speculators,  and  some  sales  have  been  effected.  Itedigo 
oootinnes  in  fair  request  The  GrtAn  market,  from  the  uncommon  fine  appearance  of 
the  approaching  harvest,  and  the  very  favourable  weather,  ia  generally  on  the  dedine. 
Jrith  Provinont  are  rather  dulL  The  market  for  OU  is  in  an  uncertain  state,  and  de- 
pends upon  the  next  accounts  from  the  different  fineries.  Tallow  h  very  dull,  and  on 
the  decline.  Rum  continues  heavv,  and  prices  nominal.  Brandy  is  held  at  the  present 
quotations,  in  expectations  of  an  advance. 

The  revival  in  the  demand  and  prices  of  Cotton  may  be  considered  as  the  fbrerunner 
of  rdief  to  the  commercial  world,  the  distress  upon  wmch  has  been  so  long  and  so  great 
Still  that  relief  is  not  gomg  to  be  so  rapid  nor  so  great  as  may  be  anticipated.  The  ac- 
counts from  foreign  nuukets  are  in  general  very  unfavourable,  partioilarl^  from  the 
United  States,  and  all  those  markets  connected  with  South  America.  To  the  latter  there 
is  not  the  smallest  prospect  of  any  immediate  or  permanent  relief.  The  ma^ets  of  the 
world  seem  glutted  with  British  productions ;  and  unless  a  different  system  is  adopted 
altogether  in  trade,  nothing  but  misery  and  ruin  must  be  the  consequences.  Our  manu- 
facturers (fbr  our  merchants  are  now  supplanted  and  driven  out  of  their  usual  markets) 
may  for  a  year  or  two  follow  a  ^ay  phantom  in  inmiense  exports ;  but  when  they  begin 
to  expect,  and  when  they  perceive  the  returns,  how  bitter  will  be  thehr  disappointment, 
loss,  and  regret !  Nor  can  it  be  otherwise  till  they  confine  themselves  to  their  business, 
and  cease  to  become  exporting  merchants,  and  allow  those  who  know  the  markets,  and 
what  these  markets  require,  to  supply  these  equal  to  their  wants — die  intCMst  and  the 
expeilence  of  the  latter  will  prevent  them  from  greatly  exceeding— the  manufacturer  will 
manufiictuxe  no  more  than  what  consumers  require— he  will  be  without  those  enormous 
stocks  of  goods,  whidi,  when  embarrassments  in  trade  come  on,  sweep  his  capital  through 
his  hands,  from  depreciation  in  value,  without  taking  into  account  the  losses  m  trade  from 
bad  debts  and  long  payments.  Another  and  perhaps  a  greater  evil  is,  where  wealthy  indi- 
viduals, abandoning,  we  may  say,  the  business  wh&h  they  had  followed  during  the  greater 
part  of  their  lives,  and  in  which  they  had  made  their  fortunes.  When  these  individuals, 
to  throw  an  other  humbler  competitors  at  a  distance,  rush  heedlesdy,  and  without  either 
general  knowledge  or  experience,  into  every  branch  of  business— extend  their  transactions 
to  every  ouarter  of  the  globe,  and  glut  ever^r  market,  then  ruin  must  march  upon  te  re- 
gular ttader  with  rapid  strides ;  while  the  inig^ty  cause  remains  only  to  be  swallowed  up 
the  last,  and  that  his  ML  may  become  more  conspicuous.  If  we  look  around  the  com- 
mercial world,  how  much  miifhiff  will  we  perceive  arise  to  individuals  and  to  the  public 
from  this  cause.  Another  thing,  our  manufacturers  must,  in  their  future  operations,  at- 
tend more  to  the  qualiQr  of  their  articles.  To  beat  others  out  of  the  market  with  low 
prices  from  making  inforior  articles,  can  only  do  fbr  the  moment,  and  is  a  trade  in  which 
no  one  ever  was  ultimately  a  gamer.  It  is  the  sure  way  to  lose  the  trade  alto^^er,  and 
ibroe  it  into  the  hands  of  foreign  nations  whose  articles  are  of  a  superior  ouahty,  though 
at  the  same  time  of  a  superior  price.  The  consumer  will  not  always  nof  long  give  away 
his  money  for  that  from  whidi,  in  the  use  of  it,  he  can  pm  no  satisfaction.  Also,  in 
times  of  prosperitv,  the  manufSscturing  interests,  in  all  their  branches,  but  particularly  in 
the  Cotton  manu&ctures,  must  fall  upon  and  adopt  steadily  some  general  plan  for  saving 
to,  or  compelling  those  they  emplov  as  workmen  to  save  and  lay  apart  for  their  support  in 
the  evil  day,  (for  such,  at  st^ed  periods,  and  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  will  come 
round  in  every  manufacturing  country,)  part  of  the  fruits  of  their  labour.  This  would 
not  be  a  difficult  matter,  and  it  is  one  would  save  much  misery,  and  one  which  would 
dash  from  the  hands  of  factious  demagogues,  treason,  and  revolution,  the  torch  of  discon- 
tent, disorder,  and  destruction.  Unless  something  of  this  kmd  is  done— done  immediately 
and  effectually — all  that  the  other  liranches  of  the  community  can  do,  is  but  a  drop  in  the 
bucket  to  remove  the  evil,  while  it  leaves  a  deep  root  for  discontent,  and  a  wide  field  for 
raising  up  jealousies  and  ill  will  betwixt  two  mighty  classes  of  the  community,  which,  for 
the  welfare  of  all,  ought  to  be  united.  Not  to  Mopt  a  measure  such  as  this,  is  to  compel 
the  landed  and  other  interests  in  the  communi^  to  become  manufacturers,  and,  as  in 
England,  by  means  of  the  poor  rates,  to  enable  those  manufacturers  to  beat  all  other  com- 
petiton  out  of  the  market,  who  have  not  the  same  resources  to  pay  their  workmen.  Add 
to  all  this,  the  consideration,  that  aU  that  is  done,  either  by  poor-rates  or  general  subscrip- 
tifflis,  only  palliate— but  removes  not,  and  never  can  remove,  the  evil,  while  it  engenders 
strife  and  animosity  in  the  working  ckMses  against  all  those  who  have  property,  and  who 
move  in  a  superior  sphere  of  life. 

To  remedy  these  evils  must  be  a  work  of  time.  But  it  is  a  work  must  be  set  about 
ptodently,  but  firmly ;  or  if  soflered  to  increase,  it  will  force  itself  into  public  notice,  and 
upon  pnblic  consideration,  in  cokmrs  more  aj^iailing,  and  in  consequences  more  alarming, 
than  those  which  at  present  appear. 
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SUGAR.MoK. 

B.  P.  Dry  Brown,  .  ewt 

Mid.  good,  and  fine  mid. 

Fine  and  very  fine,  .  . 
Roflned  Doub.  LoaTes,    . 

Powder  ditto, 

Sinirle  ditto,       .       . 

Small  Lump* 

Large  ditto, 

Cnuuifid  Lumps,    . 
MOLASSES.  British,    cwt 
COFFEE,  Jamaica   .    cwt. 

Old.  good,  and  fine  ord. 

Mid.  mod,  and  fine  mid. 
Dutch,  Triage  and  very  ord. 

Old.  good,  and  fine  ord. 

Mid.  Kood,  and  fine  mid. 
St  Domingo, 

PIMEiNTO  (in  Bond)      Ik 
SPIRITS, 

Jam.  Rum,  160.  P.   gall. 

Brandy,       •       •       • 

GcneTa, 

Aqua,  .... 
IVINES, 

Claret,  1st  Growths,  hhd. 

Portugal  Red,  pipe. 

Spanish  White.         butL 

TeneriSb,  pipe. 

Madeira, 
LOGWOOD,  Jam.    .    too. 

Honduras, 

Campeachy, 
FUSTIC,  Jamaica, 

Cuba,  .  •  „  ,^ 
INDIGO,  Caraecas  fine,  lb. 
TIMBER,  Amer.  Pine,  foot 

Ditto  Oak, 

Christiansand  (dut  paid) 

Honduras  Mahogany 

St  Domingo,  ditto 
TAR,  American,       .     hrL 

Archangel, 

PITCH,  Foreign,    .     cwt 

TALLOW,  Rus.  Vd.  Cand. 

Home  Melted, 
HEMP,  Riga  Rliine,     ton. 

Petersbuigh  Clean,      . 
FLAX, 

Riga  Thies.  8t  Druj.  Rak. 

Dutch,       .       • 

Irish,       .       .       . 

MATS,  Ardiangel,    .    100. 

BRISTLES, 
Pctcrsburgh  Firsts,     cwt 

ASHES,  Peters.  Pearl, 

Montreal  ditto. 

Pot,       . 
OIL,  Whale,       ,       .  tun. 

Cod, 
TOBACCO.  Virgin,  fine,  lb. 

Middling.       T       .       . 

Inferior, 
COTTONS,  Bowed  Ceorg. 

Sea  Island,  fine, 
Good,  . 
Middling,      . 

Demerara  Hnd  Bcrbice, 

West  India,       . 

Pcmarabuoo, 

Maranham. 


LEITU. 
68     to     — 


•6 
88 
140 
114 
113 
lOS 
98 
56 
34 

9.S 
lli 

85 
102 
116 

95 


84 
96 
150 
116 
118 
lOS 
108 
64 


110 
125 
90 
114 
128 
105 


3sl0d    4s  Od 
5     0     5    3 


3    4 

7    6 

60 
48 
34 
30 


3    6 
7    8 

64 
54 
55 
35 

70 


GLASGOW. 

60      to    66 


30 


100 
114 
107 

7 


85 
88 


3S 


lis 

126 
110 
74 


3s  5d     3s  6d 


LIVERPOOL. 
55    to      60 


£8 

9 

9 

9 

11 

9s  6d  lis  6d 

2    4      2    6 


4    5 

2    3 
1    4 


5    6 
S    4 

1    8 


63 
CI 
49 
45 

74 
lSf5 
54 


7    0    7    7 

7  10    7  15 

8  10    9    0 


8    6    9    6 


0  10 

1  2 


65 


1    8 
3    0 


66 


8 

6 

1  0 

2  1 
2  2 

1  JO 

1  3 

1  H 

1  6 

1  5 


61 
79 

14 
114 
100 


78 


118 
120 
110 


32    6        — 


UncerUln. 


3    1       3    5 


LONDON. 
65     to     78 


65 
82 
135 

95 
101 
95 
89 
S7 
30 

108 
111 
M2 
S8 
115 
iL»2 

74 


80 
84 
153 

117 
lis 

9> 
93 
88 


118 
140 
l.'>0 
108 

1« 
8 


i^. 


DUTIES, 

I     £1  13  f 


2s  lOd  4s  Od 
3   8      4    0 
2   8     2  10 
15    6       .. 


-  £35 

-  54 
28 

-  25 

50 


6    S 

6  15 

7  0 

7  10 
9    5 

8  0 
2    6 


6  5 

7  0 

7  5 

8  5 


65  0 

60  U 

68  0 

38  0 


6J 

7 


6  15 
6    15 

8  10  -. 

9  9  10  0 
10  U  13  13  14  10 
8  9  lOs  Od  10s  6d 
2 


1  2J    1  6 

1  5^    2  0 

14  G  15  6 

15  9  17  0 


67 


1    2 

1  10 


1    1 
1    6 

19  6  ~ 

18  6  — 

10    6  -. 

57-  0  58  0 


7. 

1     0  0  1 


fB.S.\ 
IFS./ 

fB.S.>S 
\F.S./? 

fB.S.l? 
tF.S.J? 


0  x 


Hi} 


}. 


113  IS 

11$    !  '. 

9'.  11  >' 

ItH  Iti  I 

9fil.'  ' 

«lb  . 

0  9  : 

1  J  ' 

0   rt  ' 

0    i  1 

0    0  '• 


S  5  IS  ' 

?  8H  : 

rB.S.\.3  1    1   ^1 

\F.S.;|  1    .1| 

»•  —     - 

fB.s.\§;  1  ^  ^ 

XF.s./?  112  1 


£46    0    48  0     f  B.S.I  2    0    9  Ij 

41   0  43  0  \r.s./r  oi'i  i 


70   0  — 

70  80 

£4    5  4  10 

—  13  10  — 

—  38  — 


56 


42 

33 

36 

38 

0    5i    0    7 

0    4      0     5 

0    3      0    3^ 

10       12 


41 


2  3 

2  0 

1  2 

I  2 


2  6 
2  2 
I  10 
1     6 


15      17 


48 

10 

3C 

58  - 

OsTd  DO 

0    6  — 

0  5  — 

1  3  -^ 
14  2     6 


I  2 
1  2 
1     6 


1  6 
I  5 
I     8 


1     4       I     541  1     4>    1     Ai 


fD.S.l? 

1f.s.| 

(  B.S.  X 

i  B-S.  \ 
\FS.> 


1    5 
1    i'^ 
0    3 
0    5  1 
U    • 
0    I) 

0    1 


BS. 

F.S. 


0    8 

0 1; 


Courte  of  Exchanfff^  Avg.  6 Amsterdam,  11  :  18  :  «  U.    Antwerp,  12  : 9-  tx. 

Hamburgh,  36:0:  24  U.  Frankfort,  150  Ex.  Paris,  25 : 40 :  2 U.  Booideaux.  25 .•  40. 
Madrid,  36  effect.  Cadiz,  364  efl«ct  Gibraltar,  32.  Leghorn,  494.  Genoa,  45.  Mala, 
«.  Naples,  394.  Palermo,  118  per  oz.  Oporto,  544.  Rio  Janeiro,  484.  DubUn,  12- 
Cork,  124.    Agio  of  the  Bank  of  Holland,  ^. 

Pricct  of  Gold  and  SUiht,  prr  oar.— Portugal  gold,  in  coin,  £3  :  18 :  a     Foreign  gold, 
SL  2d!'  ^  •  ^**  •  ^    ^^^  doubloons,  £0  : 0 : 0.    New  dollars,  68.  04d.    Silver,  in  Urs, 
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mtda^PHeeqfSioekt,  flwm  IjT  to  9M  Jml^  ISlSl 

Ist  801.  13th.  2M. 


«t» 


29th. 


Baiikatock,« 

3  per  oenC  reduced, 

3  per  oenL  coneolst^ 

4  per  cent.  oonsoU^ 


5  per  cent,  navy  Ann.....i« 
Imperial  3  per  cent  ann. 
InaiaaCockt^ 
•  boDdfl«< 


671      i 

85    SH 
108 


217  2164 

67  I 

65|  I 

lOli  i 

66| 


220 
88: 
67| 

87l    } 
102}  li^i 


227  2281 
70*        i 
69{    67 
89|    881 
1051  10^ 


234 


711    72 

9ot      I 
104|      I 


Exchequer  bills,  2d.  p^d.^ 
Coniob  ibr  ace.  ..........^^ 


American  3  per  cent. «,«.« 
— ^— ^  new  loan,  6p.  c 
French  5  per  oents.  »,*,^^ 


4     2dii. 
3     4diB. 


1&,  Ipar. 
681  i  69 


4     6pr. 
1  die.  par 
66 


7    9pr. 
2  pr.  par. 
70|    70 


9    llpr. 
1  di&  1  pr. 

7iur 


Alphabetjcal  List  of  English  Bakkruptcies,  anaounced  between  the  23d  of 
Jmie  and  the  28d  of  July,  1819,  extracted  from  the  London  Gazette. 

Rayward,  W.  H.  Maadieiter,  coCton-tpkmer 
Haywood,  F.  sen.  Lhrerpool,  merdiaot 
Henthaw,  Stodcpoit.Cheiihire,  oottoiMiumuftctinvf 
Hayward  and  Collier,  Mmchnta,  oottDU-cpifmen. 

HaiTU,   X  •  LaTCrpOOlf  IUU'IIMT 

Harwick*  J.  Lambeth 

Ingan,  G.  W.  and  6.  hang  Acre,  oolounnen 

James,  J.  Chdtenhain,  innkeeper 

Jonea,  J.  G.  Mark-lane,  com-laotor 

King,  J.  Ipiwich,  timber-merchant 

Kent,  W.  Holborn,  stationer 

Undaey,  J.  Leeds,  merchant 

Lewis,  J.  jun.  Maitley,  horse-deaJer 

LoTe,  W.  Chipping  Sodhury,  grocer 

Ledie,  J.  Tluunes-atreet,  merdiant 

Law,  O.  Manchester,  grocer 

Lay,  J.  9outhniolton-&eet,  Oxford-ntreet,  batter 

Longworth  and  Sudren,  Lanevhire,  bkacben 

Ixm.  W.  Walworth,  merchant 

Lowe,  T.  Dartford,  watdimakcr 

Molliiig,  F.  and  G.  Otaoechwnh-straM,  marehantf 

Marshall,  J.  Votk-pUce,  Walworth,  mendunt 

Mort,  J.  Bolton,  cottop-mannfactmer 

Mann,  C  Wakefield,  grocer 

Milkrj  R.  Taunton,  grocer 

MnUenenx,  J»  R.  LiTerpool,  merchant 

Mayers,  J.  Yarmouth,  merchant 

Mather,  T.  Warrington,  cooper 

Nunn,  J.  StnUfioni  Le  Bow,  coal-iiMrehant 

Paull.  S.  PortMa.  broker 

FhEl]i[iq,  J-  Lit(k'!.>Lu  V-y--  :;  j  -  ' 

I'arker,  u*  KJlt^EisiTv,  (jr^itvr 

Pfob«t,  W.  |lo!lifjir[i,  wintMTtrrrttatit 

Porter  md  BainiHt,  Myttiwi,  ^lu«-maltert 

IWdon,  C  Plyirw:*uth,  dnau^ 

PntthflTW^  J«  t^rUfolt  ilitp4ifu|itr  «J, 

P!*dn,  A,  PurJiajn,  nhip  iiwlUkr 

RcyiMildfT  tl.  J*  PdterthJiimiftit  habcrilnABr 

Rathbone,  W.  Manchester,  printer 


Aston,  J.  Binnii^^uui,  victualler 

Adams  and  Nash,  Gloucester.  jeweHers 

Androut,  J*  Edgware-road,  oonMneNhanC 

Ainsworth,  T.  Bolton,  Ueadier 

Allsop,  J.  Southampton,  baker 

Beavan,  J.  Old  CafremUsli-stroet,  wine-merchant 

Buduui,  T.  Charlotte«treet,  Fitaroy-squace,  piano* 

ftnte-maker 
Boot,  K.  Artinery-place.  roerciiant 
Beanlaal,  T.  and  w.  Worksop,  dealers 
Ben,  T.  OU  Bxoad-street,  insonnce-braker 
Bryant,  E.  Old  Broad-street,  sargeon 
Bennett,  T.  Dartmouth,  merchant 
Brown,  O.  Broad-street,  upholder 
Bee,  J.  Worksop,  butcher 
Bmy,  Broadbent,  J.  WUkjo,  and  J.  Wlkon,  Jtni. 

Huddenfleld,  (Aoth-manuActurcrs 
BroomfleJd  and  Haslewood,  Birmingham,  manu* 

BravB  and  Qngfon,  Charlc»«trMt,  aphoUen 

Butt,  7.  Cbeltmham,  groeer 

Croakfltt,X  sen.  and  &  Dibdale,  t 

Cair,  W.  Leek,  dlk-manoftcturer 

Cavet,  W.  Angd-atreet,  St  Martin's  LeOrand,  oook 

Cohen,  B.  Great  Alie-atreet,  watchmaker 

Collman,  J.  Chelsea,  ooal-mcrrhant 

CromUe,  R.  Chelsea,  Tictualler 

Cox,  J.  Jun.  Emsworth,  chair-maker 

Cotton.  G.  Andover,  grocer 

Cummini^  J.  Spital-square,  merchant 

Collinson,  T.  sen.  Salisbury,  ootton-apinncr 

Capenhurst,  W.  Tamworth,  seedsnuia 

Carkett,  N.  Tavistock-street.  upholder 

Cfaffke,  J.  Hammersmith,  oom-dealer 

Dodd,  R.  Oxford-street,  engiaeer 

Dent,  E.  and  J.  Southwark.  hattart 

Dryden,  B.  Newcastle,  grocer 

Dunn,  J.  Bristol,  broker 

Docura,  T.  Barith,  vlctuaner 

Dealt,  J.  Hackney-road,  baker 

Peathcntonhaugh,  H.  Bishop  Wearmouth,  coal- 
Fielder,  R.  Tenterden,  victualler 

Fentiroan,  E.  Peterborough,  haberdasher 

Fentimaki  and   Reynoldsr  Peterborough,   haber- 
dashers 

Fisher  and  Aihmore,   Cheltenham  and  Winch- 
oomb,  bankers 

Gcanyer,  T.  H.  Leeds,  scrivener . 

Gulby,  T.  Rothethithe,  timber-merchant 

Oandy,  J.  Liverpool,  merduint 

Oraenhalg,  J.  T.  Manchester 

GibbonTXF.  Cambridgeshire,  miller 

Gregory,  J.  D.  Finsbury-aqaare,  silk-manufacturer 

Oleave,  J.  Lancuhire,  victualler 

Griffith,  A.  Swansea,  grooer 

Gibson,  B.  Chdtenham,  wine-merchant 

Howard,  J.  Woobum,  paper-maker 

Hall,  B,  Bristol,  glasler 

Hint,  T.  H.  Dean-street,  oil-merchant 

Harris,  T.  Woroeater,  draper 

Harris,  J.  Southampton,  victualler 

Hunt,  J.  Commcflcial-road,  merchant 
Vol.  V. 


Raddllft,  J.  Swansea,  grocer 
Silva,  J.  R.  Liverpool,  mere* 
Smith,  H.  Kibworth,  miller 


Skidroore,  W.  ShefHeU,  grooer 
Smith,  W.  Bristol,  timber-merchant 
Smith,  J.  Parliament-atreet,  talkir 
Southern,  O.  Streatham,  baker 
Smith  and  Forsyth,  Princes-atreet,  Bank 
Spring,  J.  G.  Lmoohishire,  dntoer 
Stacy,  C,  Nassau^street,  victnaOar 
Turner,  E.  Howarth  Cross.  comlSMfeor 
1  bomson,  R.  Exeter,  baker 
Thcmpsnn,  R.and  H.  Newcastle,  timber^ 
Waller,  T.  Trentham.  potaeller 
WiUis,  J.  Wardonr-ctrcet.  coaAmaker 
WethcKll  and  Fayle,  Aldermanbary,>otors 
Wriflht,  W.  Chiunng  Bamet,  fisb-monger 
Wules,  W.  NorKshields,  taikir  ' 

Worran,  Pope,  and  Edwards,  BtittDl,  banken 
Walker,  W.  Hythe.  farmer 
Wnictt.  T.  Hurlcston.  cheese-bctor 
4K 
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Alphabetical  List  of  Scotch  BAKKmuPTCixs, 

July  1819,  extzacted  from  the  Edinbuxgfa  Gazette. 

Audiinvale  and  Cuthbertion,  merchants  in  Glas> 
gow,  and  Wm  CuthberUon,  sole  siirviving  part- 
ner of  said  concern 

Aiken,  Madndoe,  and  Co.  calico  printers  and  mer- 
chantK,  Glasgow;  and  Arch.  Macindoe,  merchant, 
Glasgow,  and  Robert  Foyer,  residing  at  Cuitt, 
near  Stmthblane,  two  of  the  individual  partners 
of  that  concern 

Anderson  and  M'Dowall,  booksellers,  Edinburgh 

Blair,  Wm.  printer  and  publisher,  Edinburgh 

fiucknall,  John,  dealer  m  china,  Ac  Edinburgh 

Blair,  Alex,  wright,  trunk -maker,  and  buuder. 
New  Town,  Glasgow 

Barclay,  Arthur,  aiM  Co.  merchants,  Glasgow ;  al- 
so carrying  on  business  in  the  island  of  St  Vin- 
cent, in  the  West  Indies,  under  the  firm  of  Dan. 
Brown  and  Co. ;  and  Arthur  Barclay,  John  Bar- 
day,  Junior,  and  Daniel  Drown,  three  of  the  in- 
dividual partners  of  said  company 

Barclay  and  Drysdale,  merchants,  Glasgow,  and 
James  Drysdale  as  an  individual 

Brown,  John,  saddler,  merdiant,  and  dealer  in 
leather,  Perth 

Brodie,  James,  bleacher  at  Ayton  Blcachfield 

Caaifc,  John,  and  CO.  ootton-spinners,  Calton, 
Glasgow 

Crawford,  Arch,  and  Co.  merchants  and  grocers, 
Glasffow,and  Arch.  Crawford  and  John  M'NiooU, 
the  individual  partners  thereof 

Cunningham,  Wm.  manufiusturer  and  agent,  Glaa- 
ffow 

Dunlrvp,  ColJn,  nnjuitifacturcT  of  ^d  ikaJcr  in  iron, 
Mi.  Cljrtte  lr\>n  Works 

Dicit,  John*  bciiksc'lkr.  Hi|;h-itreet.  EdSnlJur^h 

DiUiTULTTim'k  nyt-wark  Co«i|ta,iii%  ansl  ti»*?  trfrcti' 
hcml  Foundry  rompanjr^  and  (iprjrg?  Broi^ii  Jiiul 
Tht),  Buchfttiaii,  tJi^r  imtividubl  iwUieR  tlipj«>f 

FoTTtster,  AinkTisoii,  lUJiJ  Jarvle^  nicrehauli,  GIas- 
gpwp  and  WitliaiTi  Anderion  and  WliUom  Jafvii", 
the  iiuli vidua!  p:iitLncri  Uien  tf 

Graham^  ?il\rs.*  and  Company,  mLTehaots,  Glas^ow^ 
and  mrryiiiR  on  bu«>iiiftj  at  Coiiwjilian  flaj-, 
KtwfuLiniiLiJidr  unider  thf?  firm  of  trraliAm,  Maf- 
Nlcoll,  imd  t-omfiany  ;  laiul  Alc^i.  DT&tiajn,  mcr- 
chani^  Ui  Grctiiot'k,  ait  J  Jubii  M^MwH,  m4:r- 
dunt  inGLiuigow,  the  indi vicinal  iMrtocrit  thcrt^if 

Kirkvoocl,  James,  fpirit-dtaJcr,  luldiubkirj^h 

jjeitchi  I  nil  I  and  rorrimn^'^  nlCi^rhHti'U,  GIwok  ; 
aiid  Alex.  Lfitfh,  Ndl  fliU,  and  John  M'NjcoU, 
tlie  individual  iiarriten  thrrfuf 

I^whon,  Wjllium^  grfHXT,  Glasgow 

M^Nicoip  TlDdialdf  mciT'lianL,  Glasgow 

M'lntyir.  Pi^tcr^  ihocmakcr  and  leathrr'tncidiant. 


lit  J 


ISlit 


Martin,  George,  rocrcbaat  and  meal-4crier,  Swur- 

nigbum,  by  Dundee 
Manfredi,  Joseph  Stdla,  and  Company,  dyers  at 

Govan.  near  Glasgow;  and  Joseph  Stdla  Man- 

tnAit  dyer  there,  an  individual  partner  thereof 
M'Donsld  and  M 'Phail.  merchanu,  GIbmow,  and 

Huffh  M' Donald  and  Duncan  M'PhiS,  indivi- 
dual partners  thereof 
Macindoe,  Galbraith,  and  Company,  ealcndcrm, 

Gtasgow;  and  Robt  Macindoe,  James  Galbnitb, 

James  Robertson,  and  George  Lewis  Maidi,  the 

Individual  partners  thereof 
M'Kenzie.  Alex,  merdiant,  GIai|R>w 
M' Donald,  Donaki,  merdiant,  Glasfow 
M'Kenxic,  Alex.  jun.  merchant,  Inverness 
Morrison,  George,   and  Co.  soap  -  manwfirtiiren 

and  merchants,  Bonnington,  near  Leitfi 
Paul,  Daniel,  cloth-merduuit,  Greenodi 
Reid,  Andrew,  merchant,  Glasgow 
Robertson  and  JefRrey,  wine  and  ^Uit  desloi, 

Glaaeow 
Ross,  Thomas,  merchant,  Montrose 
Storey,  Wm.  surgeon-druiggist,  GIj 
Steele,  James,  carver  i 

Edinburgh 
Taykur,  MMntyre.  and  Cowan,  spirit-dealers,  Glss- 

gow,  as  a  company  s  and  Walter  E.  Tayk>r,Alex. 

M'Intyre,  and  John  Cowan,  as  individuals 
Wilson  and  Hill,  slate-merchanta,  G1m«ow,  and 

Wm  Wikoo,  slate-merchant  there,  the  sunrlring 

partner 

DIVIDENDS. 

Brown,  Wm.  late  hardware-merchant,  2,  North 

Bridge,  Edhiburgh;  by  David  Brown— Is.  6d. 

per  pound,  S5th  August 
Chambers,  David,  and  Co.  wooOen  and  linw  dra- 
pers, Lockerby;  by  George  Mootgomcrie,  mcr 

chant,  Dumfnes 
Elder,  Wm.  leather-mevdiant,  Dalkeith  t  by  And. 

Gray,  currier  there— 4s.  8^  per  pound,  latSevL 
Gardner,  J.  and  J.  mathematiosl  instrumentinsk- 

ers,  Glasgow ;  by  Wm  CarridL,  aooountaot  thoe 

—a  final  dividend,  9th  Aufcust 
Gillies,  Colin,  merchant,  Brechin;  byJakSpskl, 

writer  there— 4s.  per  poimd,  4th  August 
Mitchell,  James,  tanner,  St  Ninianai  by  Charla 

Christie,  writer,  Stirling 
Mitchell,  Alex,  fkrmer  and  oattle-dcalcr  hi  FVUes- 

beg  of  Foveran ;  by  David  Hutchison,  advoate, 

Aberdeen— a  final  dividend 
Scott,  Burt,  and  Company,  tannen,  Kikonquhar; 

by  Wm  Inglis,  Ardroasy,  by  Elie. 


EDINBURGH.— Aug.  4. 


Wheat 

Ist, 40t.0d. 

2d, 388.  Od. 

Sd, 346.  Od. 


Barley. 

1st, 301.  Od. 

2d, 08.0d. 

3d OfcOd. 


Oats. 

Ist, 23s.  Od. 

2d 21s.  Od. 

3d 198.  Od. 


ATerage  of  Wheat,  £l :  17 :  lOid. 
Tuesday f  Aug.  3. 


Beefa7(oz.  perlh.)    Os.   5d.  to  Os.  8d. 
"'  Os.   6d.  to   Os.   8d. 


Mutton 

Lamh,  per  quarter 


2s.   Od.  to  4«.   6d. 


K.MMUW,    r^   <^W—  K*»»      •  »•.  V^«.    •*»        -wnm  v%mm 

Vod Os.  6d.to   Os.  8d. 

Pork Os.  6d.  to  Os.  7d. 

Tallow,  per  stone  .    lOs.  Od.  to  15s.  Od. 


Quartern  Loaf    . 
Potatoes  (28  lb.) 
Butter,  per  lb. 
New  Salt  ditto. 
Ditto,  per  stone 
E£pg8,  per  dozen 


HADDINGTON.— Aug.  6. 


Pease  ft  Beans. 

Ist, 24s.  Od. 

2d, 22s.  Od. 

3d, 20s.  Od. 


Os.  lOd.  to  Is.  Od. 

.  Os.   6d.to   Is.  Od. 

Is.   4d.  to  Ok  Od. 

.    Is.   4d.t0  Oa.  Od. 

20a.   Od.to  Ofc  Od. 

.  Os.   9d.  to  Ob  Od. 


Wheat        I         Barley. 

1st, 39s.  Od.     Ist, 328.  6d. 

2d, 3ts.  Od.  I  2d 298.  Od. 

Sd, 30s.  Od.    3d 27s.  Od. 


Oats. 

Ist, 21s.  6d. 

2d 19s.  Od. 

3d 17s.  Od. 


Pease. 

Ist, 23s.  6d. 

2d, 21s.  Od. 

3(1 18s.  Od, 


Average  of  Wheat,  £l :  IG :  6 :  9-12tbs. 


Beam^ 
1st,  .....238.  Od. 

2d,. 208.  Od. 

3d,. 178.  Od. 


181P.3 


R^gigitr^r^Meimfrohgieai  Report. 


9sn 


Ltrndom^  Com  Bsdimgt^  Aug.  8. 


Wbflit,  Red   . 

Fine 

Superflne  .  . 
wfilte  .  •  . 
Fine  .  .  , 
Foraign  .  .  . 

R5L  •.•.:::■ 
fSr.::.: 

SuMrfln*   .  . 

mIq^ 

Fine  ...    . 


Haple 
While 


76  to 
Dto 
Oto 
Oto 
Oto 

ftSto 

34  to 
Oto 

94  to 
Oto 
Oto 

60  to 
Oto 

46  to 

Oto 

ite iS  to 


Boiten    .    . 

4Sto 

SmaUBeut  . 

Oto 

Fine 

Oto 

Tick    ...   . 

44  to 

Fine    .    .    .  . 

Oto 

PeedOati 

«to 

Fine  .  .    .   . 

Oto 

Poland  do  .  . 

S7to 

Fine  ...  . 

Oto 

Potato  do.  .. 

»to 

Fine 

Oto 

Flour,  p.  sack 

60  to 

Seconds   .   . 

Oto 

North  Country 

Oto 

PoUard   .     . 

Oto 

Bxan    .    .   . 

Oto 

lr 


Secdt^  4«H— ^>^.  & 


Mutt  Brown,  SO  to  0 
—White ...      Oto     0 

Tarw 10  to   20 

Tutnipt ....  0  to  0 
—New  ....  10  to  16 
—Yellow  ...  0  to  0 
Camway  ...  60  to  0 
Canary^  .   .      ISO  to    0 


Hcmpeeed  .  .  50  to 
Umeed.  crush.  56  to 
New,  for  Seed  —  to 
Ryegrass.  ..  36  to 
Clover,  Red,  .  100  to 
—  White  .  .  110  to 
Coriander  . .  SS  to 
Trefoil    .      .   70to 


Whtat, 

<i    \\iA\^  new 
SI    l>;Lntik'     . 

0  OuL-biv  .  . 
3 !  I  BarL^v.  per  iffl  lbs, 

Jv  ,£ti£lulk,gntul- 1  e  Lo   5 
flajM*C[li«*  .  »  ^  »>  to  rt 

U  jlmli  .    .    .    4  <Ui>    i 

!  PoFdiJfQ  ,  .  3  D  to  ^ 
M&lttf.l^gk'  10  6  In  II 
!  Rye^  for.  54  0  to  dU 
Oiiti.  per  -]£  IK 
JtJngliih  .  .  J  £  to4 
Sftrtch  [tuEiU  3  6  t<i  4 
VVt4iih  .  .  ,  5  irto4 
Infh.        .       ^    CI  to  J 

Forf.'jj^n  d  ■    Y    {)  to  3 

b.rijjli<b  .  .  41  Oto4!4 
\nmh  «  ..    .    44  0  U>  1(i 


I4vefpooi,Jmfy9l. 


10  R  toll 
le  ti  ta  ]  1 

0  om  0 

lU  U  to  10 
10  @l^  H) 
10  6  to  10 

8  eti  :* 

9  Oto    9 


e.v 


New  Rapcwed,  £44  to  £— • 


I  f^paiw,  pur  qinr. 

I— Uoililig.   40ntk>5n 


if.  I  «.  dL     J.  d. 

lV(iw.Vfon  40  Oto 50  0 
£hLK<t.p,cwt.l9  0toSS  6 
(f' 1-14X1  r^  Kiwliih, 
0^  p^rauiUJim  60  0  to  6S  0 
jU-SeconJi  ■  55  0to56  0 
Ni|lriAhp.VirilU500to5S  0 
|>  Aiticii>ii,!iS^38  0to40  0 
^J— Sour  do. .  3S0to35  0 
e !  CkiTeT-teeti ,  p.  buih. 

J— WltU;  .  Oto  0 
,-r— Risl  ,  ,  Oto  0 
fl  i^titiQciJfiivrSIOlb. 
£  tloKlitli  30  0to3S0 
n^coU^  .  .  .  28  0to30  0 
3  Itiih  ....  S6 Oto 30  0 
i\  Buittr^  Beef,  jfc 
i>  Btittfi  pL't  cwt.  «.        «. 

Hl:lfLLft     .     .        98  to       0 

ONtfwry    .    .  96  to  97 

tJlWftttrfofid^new  Oto  0 

0{'ork,3d     .  .  86  to  0 

4'p)ck(fi<l,      .  9Sto  0 

0  B«f,  p.  tJrfoc  85  to  95 

o! II.  \mtil  55  to  63 

PDfk,  p.  brl.  8S  to  87 

o'llBnu,drv,    .  64  to  66 

I  Short  qiidfll^    78  to   80 
O'Lyflft    74  to   76 


Average  Prieee  of  Com  i»  EngloMd  and  Wales,  from  the  Betumt  received  i»  the  Week 
ended  24dh  July  1819. 

WhMrt,  75e.  9d.— Rye,  49i.  Sd.— Barley,  41t.  6d.— Oatih  S6ik  3d.— Beam,  51s.  Od.— Pmw,  49t.  Id.— 
Beer  or  Big,  0&  Od.— Oatmeal,  S9s.  Od. 

Average  Pricet  ofBrituh  Com  in  SooUand,  by  the  Quarter  of  Eight  Whtcheeter  Brntheit^ 
and  Oatmeal,  per  BoUofltS  Of.  Scots  Troy,  or  14/0  lbs.  Avoirdupois,  of  the  Fonr 
Weeks  immediately  preceding  the  16th  July  1819. 

Wheal,  64a.  lOd.— Rye,  46t.  5d.— Barley,  37s.  7d.-Oata,  S5s.  8d.— Beani,  4St.  7d.— PeaM«  iSk  9d.— 
Beer  or  Big,  34a.  7dw— Oatmeal,  Ob  Od. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 


Cum  present  report  win  be  found  u  fiivoiirable  as  our  last  was  unfavourable  to  the  idea 
of  an  immovement  in  our  climate.  The  thermometer,  on  the  Istof  Julv,  ranged  between 
424*"  ana  614%  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^*  between  6S*  and  69%  The  increase  of  temperature  was* 
witti  a  few  exceptions,  progressive  from  the  beginmng  of  the  month  till  the  24th,  when  it 
readied  its  maximum,  74%  After  that  dav  it  did  not  again  rise  to  70'',  but  stood  repeat- 
edly at  69",  and  seldom  sunk  below  65^  during  the  ni^t  The  ma«irnim  temperature 
of  July  1818  was  90^*,  but  the  mean  of  the  whole  month  was  only  one  degree  higher 
than  the  mean  of  July  last  The  mean  daily  range  of  the  thermometer  is  one  degree,  and 
the  temperature  of  spring  water  one-tenth  of  a  degree,  less  than  last  year.  There  is  aJso  a 
remarkable  coincidence  in  the  mean  heioht  of  the  barometer.  At  ten  in  the  morning 
they  are  exactly  the  same  to  a  thousandth  part  of  an  inch,  and  at  night  they  difier  onl^ 
by  four  thousandths.  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  quantity  of  rain  this  year  is 
not  one-thixd  of  what  fell  in  July  last  year.  On  the  1st  of  the  month  the  barometer  stood 
at  29*5,  and  continued  to  rise  slowly,  but  almost  progressively,  till  the  13th,  when  it  , 
stood  at  30*2.  On  that  day  it  began  to  fall,  and  continued  to  do  so  gradually  till  the 
19th,  whoi  it  had  sunk  to  29*2.  On  the  19th  it  asain  rose  still  more  regularly  than  be- 
fore, at  the  rate  of  one-tenth  in  24  hours,  till  on  ue  29th,  it  stood  at  30-2*,  when  a  de- 
preffflon  again  took  place,  which  still  continues  (August  3d,)  with  the  same  uniformity  as 
b^Die.  We  do  not  recoUect  having  ever  observed  so  much  regularity  in  the  fluctuations 
of  the  barometrical  column.  We  have  compared  them  with  the  moon^s  phases,  but  cannot 
perceive  any  connexion  between  die  two.  The  results  of  the  hygrometriod  observations  are 
very  satisfiictory,  as  confirming  the  accuracy  of  the  late  discoveries  in  that  branch  of  me- 
teorologv.  The  point  of  the  deposition  at  10  in  the  morning  coincides  exactly  with  the 
mean  mmsmum  temperature.  At  10  in  the  evening  it  is  1*7  bwer,  owing  to  the  deposi- 
tion of  dew  that  frequently  took  place  between  sunset  and  that  hour,  and  by  whi<dbLthe 
point  of  saturation  was  necessarily  reduced.  Both  the  absolute  and  relative  humidity  of 
the  air  haf  inoeased  since  the  month  of  June. 


QS» 


B^gUUr.'^Meieorokgieal  BepofL 


tAtig^ 


Meteorolooioal  Table,  extracted  from  the  RegUter  kedt  o»  the  Bamkt  of 
the  Toy,  four  miles  east  from  Perth,  Latitude  Se""  25\  Elevation  ISSfeeL 

July  1819. 


Meant* 
THERMOMETER.  Dtgreet. 

Men  of  gntteit  daily  hflBt»  67*0 

n*>M<M».«*«*« • ooldf         •        •       •   51«9 

m temperature,  10  A.  M»      •       »  61«7 

^ «.„. 10  P.  M.    .        .      .       55.5 

M......  of  daily  extremes,  .  •  59.4 

.«...„....  10  A.  M.  and  10  P.  M.      .         .       58.6 

^ 4  daily  observatioas,         •        .       59.0 

Whole  range  of  theimometer,       .        .       467.5 

Mean  didlyifitto. '15.1 

.  tempecatore  of  spring  water,        •         56.4 

BAROMETER.  Inches, 

of  10  A.  M.  (temp,  of  mer.  63)  .     S9.867 

............  10  P.M.  (temp,  of  mer.  63)  .    S9-890 

............  both,  (temp,  of  mer.  63)  •         S9.879 

Whole  range  of  barometer,        .  •          4.555 

Mean  ditto,  during  the  day.       .  .      .      .077 

^^,^,^^ night,        .  •    .070 

................  in  S4  hours,       .        .  .          .147 

HYGROMETER.  Degrees. 

I  hi  indies,  ....        1.S56 


Evapooratioo  in  Atto,      ....       S.733 


Mcaiadaay 


Hy  Evaporation, 
Mean,  10  A.  M. 


.  10  P.  M. 

AndersonT*  Point  of  Dep.  10  A.  M* 
.. — .........«.........w........  10  P.  M. 

both, 

Relat  Humid.  10  A.M. 

10  P.  M. 

.both. 


088 
SR.0 
13.4 
fO.7 
51.9 
50.S 
•51.1 
74.0 
84.6 
79.3 


- UUUI,  .  I'JmO 

..............  Gis.  mois.  in  lOOeub.  tnair.lO  A.M.  .«64 

M..~.«......M.»...................... 10  P.BL  .248 

- both,     .256 


Extremet* 


«4thday, 
1st 

8th      . 
33d 
S4th 
3d 

SSd     . 
1st 


THERMOMETER. 
Masdmum, 
Minimum,        . 
Lowest  maaimum. 
Highest  ndnimura. 
Highest,  10  A.  M. 
Lowest  ditto. 
Highest,  10  P.  M. 
Lowest  ditto     . 
Greatest  range  in  24  hours,  2l8t 
Lcastditto>  30th 

BAROMETER. 
Hlfl^iest,  10  A.  M.  .  29th 
Lowest  ditto,  19th 

Highest,  10  P.  M.        .       28th 
Lowest  ditto,  •  19th 

Greatest  rai^  in  24  hours,  17th 
Least  ditto,       .       .         29th 

HYGROMETER. 
LesUe.  Highest,  10  A.  M.    7th 
..........  Lowest  ditto,  8d 

Highest,  10  P.  M.     7th 

Lowest  ditto,  2d 

Anderson.  P.  of  Dep.  Highest,  10  A.M.  24th 

Lowest  ditto,       9th 

... ..  Highest,  10  P.M.  23d 

Lowest  ditto,        10th 

ReUUHum.  Highest,  10  A.M.  3d 

« Least  ditto,  7th 

Greatest,  10  P.M.  2d 

Least  ditto,  10th 

Mois.  100  cub.  in.  Greatest,  10  AM.  24th 

Least  ditto,  9th 

—  Greatest,  lOP.M.  25d 

Least  ditto,  10th 


740 
42.5 
61.0 
60.0 
71 4> 
55.0 
62.0 
47.0 
22.5 
6.5 

Indies. 
30.225 
29.170 
S0.23S 
29.275 
JS55 
.      .025 

Decrees. 

50.0 
54) 
52.0 
5.0 
64.0 
59.6 
58.6 
58.4 
95.0 
54  jO 
94.0 
65.6 
.581 
.173 
.^20 
.167 


Fafar  days,  24 ;  rainy  days,  7*    Wind  weit  of  meridian,  23 ;  east  of  meridian,  8. 


Mbteorolooical  Table,  extracted  from  the  Register  kepi  at  Edhdnargh,  in 
the  Ohservaiory,  CaUonr-kUL 

N.B.— The  Obserrations  arc  made  twioe  every  day,  at  nine  o'dodc,  forenoon,  and  four  o^doek,  after- 

The  second  Observation  in  the  afternoon.  In  the  first  oolunm,  is  taken  }n  the  Rcglatar 

Thermometer. 


Wind. 


N.W. 

CT)lt. 
W. 

Cble, 

N.W. 

?f,W, 

N.W. 

Cblc, 

E. 

K, 

5.B- 

W* 


IVt  rcmai. 
Bhow en  after 

Cloudy, 

t  limdy  fore* 
Clmr. 

Clear. 

CllMT, 

Ckar. 
Clftif, 
CImidy. 


JuJyn{ 

"I 

H 
«{ 

31 
25 

38 1 

«| 

'A 


M.5B 
A.  49 
M.A7 
A.48i 
M'5!» 
A.  1K^ 
W.50" 
.\.  17 

A.ih 
M,5.> 
A.U 

V.4ji 

M.67 

M*J7 
X.ht 

h.M 
A.  49 

A»4t»^ 
A*51 


¥9.7fi^ 
.T*i2 

.3ffB 


■1 


A.H5 
M.62 

A.C4 


■?^} 


atlT  M.fi5 
.KIT  A,W 
.^Sl  M*^tt 

.mi  K,  G7 

,S*)9  A.  7S 
AV>  A.7? 
.ON-J  A,  Cd 

.9fi^  H.CiS 
Mh:i  A-  <'*3 

,^s  A.  m 

.9aQ  A.  K5 

,l»HtA.frt 
SH"^  M.4it 
^rill  A.6£ 


N.W. 

Clwty. 

S.W. 

ShowftflBk 

S.W. 

naitif. 

N.W, 

Cleir. 

N.W, 

Ckor. 

W, 

Cleat. 

w- 

Ckaj. 

EL 

t]1UD.Bn{t», 

rawBHsn. 
Cloudy  fon. 

E. 

omt- 

E. 

rtar. 

E. 

Omx, 

E. 

Cleu. 

E. 

Om, 

AvcDge  of  Eiliij  IH  Inline 


APPOINTMENTS,  PROMOTIONS,  &c. 


i9S 


Adam  Duff,  Esq.  advocate,  has  beat  appointed 
SiMriffDapateof  thedureof  Sdinlmighy  In  room 
of  Sir  Wiluam  Rae«  resigned. 


6Dr.O. 


7 
13 

1« 

19 

21 


24 


2F. 

4 


38 
47 
52 

33 


IT.  KILITART. 
R.  Dimdas  to  be  Cornet  by  jmrdi.  ▼ioe 

Armstronf,  prom.  17  June  1819 

liei^  C.  Wyndham  to  be  Capt.  by  purch. 

▼ioe  Fenton,  ret-  24  do. 

Gomet  M.  Uayd  to  be  UcuL  by  puxch.  do* 
Comet  and  AdQ*  W.  CiaufoKd  to  nave  rank 

of  Lieut  25  do. 

R.  Markham  to  beComet  by  pordi.  24  do. 
lUPringle  to  be  Comet  by  purch.  15  July 
Comet  and  Adjutant  T.  RocKr  to  have 

ruk  of  Ueut  25  June 

J.  R.  Broadhead  to  be  Comet  by  purch. 

▼ice  Hodson,  ret.  8  July 

Oeone  Talbot  to  be  Comet  by  parch,  vice 

Bidley  84  June 

Cornet  T.  F.  Cowderoy  to  be  Lieut,  by 

purch.  vice  Somerset,  Cape  Regt.  1  July 
T.  Smoke  to  be  Comet  by  purch.  vice 

Lindsay,  prom.  24  Dr.  5  Sept.  1818 
H.  S.  Hodges  to  be  Cornet  by  purch.  vice 

Cowderoy  15  July  1819 

Lieut  J.  Mylne  to  be  Captain  by  purch* 

vice  Smoke,  ret  5  Dec.  1818 

■  C.  Deaae  to  be  Captain  by  purch. 
vice  WalUs,  ret,  do. 

Comet  M.  G.  F.  Lindsay,  ttom  21  Dr.  to 

be  Lieut,  by  purch.  vice  Mylne  do. 
Lieut.  C.  Wardell  to  be  Adjutant,  vice 

Mylne  do. 

Brevet  Maior  C.  Williamson,  iVom  3  W.  I. 

Ror.  to  ue  Capt  vice  Morle,  ret  on  h.  p. 

SVf.  1.  Reg.  29  Aprill  8 19 

Ensign  Isaac  Beer  to  be  Lieut  vice  HU- 

grave,  dead  S  July 

W.  Lonsdale  to  be  Enst^  do. 

Oen.  Sir  H.  Jdhoioo,  Bait  from  81  F.  to 

be  Colonel,  vice  Wynyard,  dead  12  do. 
Lieut  C.  R.  M'Leod,  from  24  Dr.  to  be 

Lieut  vice  Winrovr,  dead 

12  Nov.  1818 
Ensign  W.  B.  Friaell  to  be  Lieut  vice 

FrasCT,  East  India  Comp.  Serviee  15  do. 

■  A.  Stewart,  to  be  Lieut  vice  Ste^ 
phens,  dead  15  July  1819 

Gent  Cadet  T.Calder  to  be  Bi^  do. 
Captefai  W.  Read,  ftom h. p.  72F.  to  be 

(^ptafai,  vioe  Hussey.  dead  8  do. 

Lieut  T.  French  to  be  Adjutant,  vice  Bur- 

rowes,  dead  24  June 

Enaign  H.  P.  Smith  to  be  Lieut  by  purch. 

vice  Northey,  prom.  York  Ran.  do. 
R.  P.  HiB  to  be  Ensign  by  purch.  vice 

Smith  do. 

Lieut  W.  Portbuzy  to  be  Captain,  vioe 

RuaceB,  dead  26  Aug.  1818 

Ensign  J.  Stewait  to  be  Lieut  vioe  Taykir» 

dead  1  Oct 

-  E.  Browne  to  be  Lieut  vioe  Port* 
bury  3  do. 

-  Hon-  F.  Cunom.  from  69  F.  to  be 
Ueut  viee  M'Kay,  dead  1  Nov. 

R.  F.  Davis  to  be  Lieut  vice  Mae- 

phenon,  dead  24  do. 

B.  J-  C.  Muixaon  to  be  Ensign,  vice  Davia 
1  Oct  1815 
O.  Carpenter  to  be  Ensiim»  vice  Silver  2  do. 
H.  Gray  to  be  Ensign,  vioe  Steward  2  do. 
•^  •  -  D.  M.  Byme^  from  h.  p.  87  F.  to 
I,  vioe  Browne        1  Dee.  1818 
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mUL  Sttfg.  B.  L.  Landham,  from  24  Dr. 

to  be  Aanst  Surg,  vice  PoDock  25  dOb 
Easigii  W.  Nelrhoute  to  be  Ueut.  vice. 

SharM,dead  17  Sept 

R.  Lynd  to  be  Lieut  31  Oct 

Ueut  P.  Fanpihanan  to  be  Adjutsut,  vice 

Ward,  deid  do. 

■  ■    '  D.  M*Fhenm  to  be  Capteta,  vice 

CampbeU,  dead  23  Nov. 

Kilaign  J*  TImmbmoo  to  be  Lieut  do. 
Gent  Cadet  M.  Power  to  be  Ensign,  vice 

Rowley,  7  F.  2«Jn&el819 

Ensign  L*  KeOf  to  be  Lieut,  vioe  MiteheO. 


H.  D.  (yHalloran  to  be  Ensign,  vioe  Cur- 

lon,  53  F.  1  Nov. 

Staff  Assist  Surg.  S,  Famden  to  be  Assist 

Surg,  vice  Swttiddl,  dead   2rjune  1819^ 

Lieut  J.  Richardson  to  be  Captain,  vice 

Hood,  dead  15  July 

Ensign  R.  L.  Knight  to  be  Lieut         do* 

M.  J.  SIttle  to  beEnsign  do. 

Ensiffli  J.  Molyneux  to  be  Adjutant,  vice 

T.  Molyneux,  res.  Adjutant  ooly       do* 

Major  General  Sir  J.  Kempt,  G.  C.  B.  frn. 

8  W.  I.  India  Regt  to  be  Colonel,  vice 

Johnson,  5  F.  if  do. 

Brevet  Major  W.  P.  De  Bathe  to  be  Major 

by  pur.  vice  Knox,  prom.  4  W.  L  Regt 

24  June 

Lieut  F.  Maunaell  lo  be  Captain  by  purch. 

vioe  De  Bathe  do. 

Ensign  J.  Hunter  to  be  Lieut  by  purch. 

vioe  Mannaell  do. 

Lord  C.  Paulet  to  be  Enaign  by  purch. 

vice  Hunter  do. 

Lieut  C.  M*Laurin  to  be  Captahi,  vice 

M*Lean,  dead  581  Oct  1818 

Ensign  J.  Holland  to  be  Ueut  do. 

J.  Vinoent  to  be  Ensign,  vice  CarroU,  deaf 

Ido. 

89  Enaign  J.  M'Lcen,  from  h*  p.  to  be  Eos. 

vioe  Goodwin,  prcMn.  1-  Aug. 

4W.LR.  Major  Hon.  J.  Knox  to  be  Lieut  Colonel 

by  purch.  vioe  Nixon,  ret  24  June  18 19 

R.Yark  Ran.  Lieut  C.  R.  Northey.  from  52  F.  to 

be  Captain  by  pur.  vice  Edwards, 

ret  do. 

R.W.  I.  Rao.  Ensign  W.  Midgley  to  be  Lieut  vice 

Georpce,  dead  21  Feb. 

Ensign  and  Adjutant  P.  Gray  to  have 

rank  of  Lieut  22  do. 

Medical  DepartmetiU 
Staff  Surg.  W.  H.  Lys,  from  h.  p.  to !»  Suitf. 

25  June  1819 
P.  M'Olasban,  from  h.  p<  to  be  Surg. 

vice  CampbeU  do. 
AssUt  Surg.  J.  M.  Bartley,  from  h.  p.  1  D.  G.  tobc 
-  Assist  Surir>  to  the  Forces  S4June 
Jos.  Alien,  from  R.  W.  I.  Rang,  to  be 

Assist  Surg,  to  the  Forees  25  do. 

'  J.  Woodrofft,  M.  D.  to  be  Assis.  Surg. 

to  the  Forces  do. 
E.  Millet,  M.  D.to  be  Assist  Surg,  to 

the  Forces  do. 

-— ^ E.  MahcK  to  be  Assist  Svarg,  to  the 

Forces  do. 

i W.  A.  M'DoQough  to  be  Assist  Surg. 

to  the  Forces  do. 

'         P.  Kehoe  to  be  As.  fiur.  to  the  For.  do. 

— ^— ^-  G.  Lk>yd       do.  do.  do. 

J.Stewart      do.  do.  do. 


Dep.  Purv.  George  Pratt,  from  h.  p.  to  be  Dep. 

Pur.  to  ttie  Forces,  vice  Keys,  h.  p.  do^ 

W.  S.  Sbiell,  Hospital  Assist  do. 

M.  P.  Birmingham  do. 

Garritont, 

Assist  Surgeon  S.  O.  Lawrence,  from  Asylum  at 
Southampton,  to  be  Assist  Surg,  of  Chelsea  Hos< 
pita!  25  March 

Ueut  J.  Gallagher,  h.  n.  98  F.  to  be  Town  Major 
at  New  Brunswidl,  vuse  Jenkins,  dead    25  Fw, 

Rojfol  AriUkry. 
Capt  J.  Taylor,  from  h.  p.  to  be  Capt  vioe  Sir  JL 

Onstow,  ret  on  h.  p.  9  Jime  1819 

2d  Capt  W.  Pakenham,  from  h.  p.  te  be  Sd  Capt 

vice  Twyning,  ret  h.  p.  7  no* 

2d  Lieut  N.  Cavanagh  to  be  1st  Lieut       11  Mqr 
1st  do.  R.  B.  Bladdston        do.  do. 

9d  Lieut  J.  HoUingworth,  from  b.  p.  to  be  2d 

Lieut  vice  Cooper,  dead  9  do. 
A.  BL  Wiqgfteid,  from  h.  p.  tebe2d  Lieut. 

vice  Scale,  dead  10  dOb 

A.  Tulloh,  from  h.  p.  to  be  2d  Lt  II  do. 

Gent  Cadet  A.  Alcock  to  be  2d  Lieut  &  Ju^ 

Lieut  CoL  Earl  WaUcgnive,  from  54  F.  with  LI. 

CoL  Daniel, h. n. 98F. 
Brevet  Lieut  CorN^nec,  from  43F.  with  Mi** 

ilavcrAdd,|'.p.   ^^ 


524  Register.'^Births. 

BivTCt  Lieut.  Col.  Money,  ftpjn  U  Dr.  rec.  diff. 
with  Brevet  Lieut  Col.  Childen,  h.  p.  60  P. 

-  Morris,  from  5  F.  rea  difll  with 


J^vetMi 

CaiJt. " 


)  F.  rec  dm:  with 


U,  h.  p.  i: 

Capt  Major,  from  S  W.  L  R.  with  Capt  Arm- 


Bkevet  Lieut.  Col.  Balfour,  h.  iv  40  F. 
—     ~  npleton,  from  53  r  — 
1.  h.  p.  it  F. 
m  S  W.  L  H 

-— "fengley.'from  79  F.  rec.  diff.  with  Captain 

Madiintoih,  h.  p.  CO  F. 
.:«—  WilMn,  from  17  F.  roc.  dUE  with  Captdn 

Crriahtoo,  h.  p.  97  F. 
^-"cox,  from  11  F.  with  Capt  Lord  Beihaven 

and  Stcnton,  h.  p.  40  F. 
Maoton,  from  15  F.  rec.  diff.  with  Captain 

Colman,  h.  p.  . ,    ^    .    . 

.— ^  Cane,  from  3f  F.  rec.  diSl  with  Capt  Ax^ 

den,  h.  pk  S  Gar.  Bat 
,  Seymour,  from  1  Life  Gds.  rec.  difC  with 

Capt  M'Niel,  h.  p.  f3  Dr.       ,^       ,_„       . 
— --  Andrew*,  from  24  F.  rec  difll  with  Captain 

WUioo,  h.  p.  14  F. 
Jrata,  firom  67  F.  rec  diff.  with  Cqitain 

Poynts,  h.  p.  C9  F.  ^  ^  ^ 

Lieut  Smith,  from  10  Dr.  with  Cornet  and  Sub- 

Ueut  Burdett,  1  Life  Gds.  ,      . 

-^.^  Letham,  from  64  F.  rec  diffi  with  Lieut 

Boycs,  h.  p.  26  F. 
_P-  Thomas,  from  64  F.  rec  diff.  with  Lt  Jull, 

h.  p.  50  F. 
—- --  M'Phee,  fhnn  79  F.  with  Lieut  Crawford, 

._- Nepean,  from  46  F.  with  Lieut  Raines, 

h.  p.  8  w.  I.  R. 
Clarlw,  f  m.  22  F.  rec  diff.  with  Lt  Steuaxt, 

^-.^Macfcay,  from  76  F.  rec  diff.  with  Ueut 

Wood.  h.  p. 
,-     -■  Kelly,  from  89  F.  with  Lieut  Moore,  h.  p. 

60  F. 
—  Richards,  Arom  5  Dr.  G.  rec  difll  with  Lt 

Hunter,  h.  p.  3  L.  Dr. 
I  piunket,  from  63  F.  rec  diiC  with  Perocral, 

i^' Barker,  from  91  F.  roc  dilK  with  Lieut 

Budian,  h.  p.  23  F. 
— Gardner,  from  Rifle  Brig,  rec  difll  with  Lt 

Fits  Gerald,  h.  p. 
■  ■         Tait,  from  Staff  Corps,  rec  difll  with  Lieut 

MaitindaU.  h.  p.  97  F. 
.  Edwards,  from  20  F.  with  Lieut  Dodgin, 

h.  p.  66  F. 
I  Chantry,  from  4  Dr.  rec  diff.  with  Lieut 

Methold,  h.  p.  71  F. 
— —  Powdl,  from  14  F.  rec.  diff.  with  Ueut 

Gnnt,  h.  p. 

Stuart,  from  46  F.  with  Lieut  Law,  86  F. 

Moorhead,  from  69  F.  rec  diff.  with  Lieut 

Dobbin,  h.  p. 
. Patterson,  from  87  F.  rec  dUT.  with  Lieut 

Andoson,  h.  p.  53  F. 
•  Comet  Seton,  ftn.  18  Dr.  with  Lt  Battier,  5  D.  6. 

Chambers,  fm.  11  Dr.  with  Lt  Hare,  21  Dr. 

. WiUon,  from  21  Dr.  with  Ensign  ErsiOne, 

h.  p.  14  F. 


CAug. 

Comet  Fisher,  fhnn  14  Dr.  with  Ensigii  Dighton, 

h.  p.  84  F. 
8d  Lieut  Bruce,  from  Rifle  Brig,  with  2d  Lieot 

Faloonar,  h.  p. 
Ensign  Babington,  from  63  F.  wUh  Kns|gn  Kcr- 

shawe,  3  W.  I.  R. 
Maedomild,  ft«n  42  F.  rec  difll  with  Em. 

Scott,  h.  p.  91  F. 

Leslie,  fin.  16F.  with  Ens.  Bnmd,  h.  p.  95  F. 

Walter,  from  46  F.  with  Ensign  Lloyd,  h.  p. 

87  F. 
Gardner,  from  59  F.  with  2d  Lieut  Mse- 

donald,  h.  p.  late  4  Ceylon  Rqit 
Pavmaater  AIlsopp,  ttam  44  F.  with  Paymaster 

Brennan,  97  F. 
Asdst  Suxg.  Murmy,  from  60  F.  with  Asds.  Surg. 

Simpson,  h.  p. 
Gibb,  from  88  F.  with  Assist  Suig. 

fiartlett,  h.  p. 
Staff  Suig.  O'BCaley,  with  Staff  Sucg.  Cole.  h.  p. 

JResignatioiu  and  BcUremenU. 


Lieut  Colonel  Nixon 

4  W.  L  R. 

79F. 
24  Dr. 

Major  Smoke 

Capt  Fenton 

2  Dr. 

Browne 

6  Dr. 

Wallace 

24  Dr. 

31  F. 

Edwards 

YorkRsi«. 

Haiding 

Lieut  Peters 

'^^. 

Downes 

19  Dr. 

Comet  Hodson 

16  Dr. 

Sir  T.  C.  Style.  Bart 

18  Dr. 

Cancdkd. 

2d  Lieut  Coulston 

Rifle  Brigsde 

ReimUtted. 

Lieut  F.Benard,  24  F. 

11  Aug.  1808 

Deathi. 

Lieut  General  Wm  Wynyard,  5  F. 

10Ju]yI8I9 

Robinson,  60  F, 

Capt  EdgeU,  4  F.  Trinkiad 

June 

3  June 

Hood,  74  F. 

White,  h.  p.  3  Ceylon  Regt  Fort  Pitt   8  July 

Ward,  h.  p.  2  GaJr.  Bat  22  F*. 

Lt  Rqgers,  22  Dr.  on  board  the  Warren  HastiM 

Blagrave,  4  F.  Trinidad  19  Annl 

Wlnrow,  30  F. 

Stephens,  32  F.  Corfri  29  Mai«h 

Eustace,  35  F.  9  June 

Burrowes  (Adj.)  47  F.  Bombay    S5  Dec  1818 

Maepherson,  53  F. 

Rice,  h.  p.  1  W.  L  R.  Dominica  19  April  1819 

Rumann,  h.  p.  Ger.  htg.  Hanover        1  June 

Kane.  Royal  Art  28  Dec  1818 

2d  Lieut  and  Ensign  Scale,  Royal  Art. 

Home,  86  F.      18  Dec  1818 

PaTmaster  White,  89  F. 

Assist  Suig.  Bladi.  22  F.  Mauritius  S7  Fek  1819 

^—  Swindle,  70  F. 

Muller,  h.  p.  Ger.  Leg.  5  JuM 

Commissary  Rankin,  D.  A.  C.  Gen. 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

June  23.  At  Gordon  House,  Kentish  Tovm,  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Smith,  a  son,  being  her 
dftbteenth  child. 

^4.  At  Edinburgh,  the  bdy  of  Rear-Admiral 
Otway,  commander-in-chief,  a  daughter. 

26.  At  Stirling  Castle,  the  lady  of  Capt  Bishop, 
40th  regiment  a  dau^ter. 

—  At  Bargally,  thelady  of  John  Mackie,  Esq.  of 
Baruuy,  a  aisughter. 

27.  At  Duumorc,  Mn  CampbeU,  a  son. 

—  At  Tarbolton,  Mn  Archibald  Hood,  of  her 
twdfthson. 

30.  At  Warrieton  CrcMent,  Edinburgh,  the  lady 
cf  Capt  John  Thomson,  R.  N.  a  daughter. 

.-  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Ramsay,  Hanover  Street, 
•  son. 

Mary  Jean  Snouck.  and  46,  residing  at  Yprea, 
the  mother  previously  of  five  children,  has  been 
delivered  or  thiree  more  diildren,  two  males  and 
erne  female ;  the  first  child,  a  male,  was  bom  at 
half  pist seven,  A.  M.  on  the  29th  Jonet  the  sa- 
•ood,  altoiala,  on  the  30th,  at  half-past  two.  A.M.; 


and  the  third,  a  male,  the  same  day,  at  three,  A.lf. 
The  mother  and  three  infants  are  doing  well. 

July  1.  At  Cramond  House,  Mrs  Hope  Jobn- 
stone  of  Annandaie,  a  ion  and  heir. 

2.  At  Howard  Place,  Mrs  Pringle,  a  daughter. 

3.  At  Ramoraie  House,  Fifcsbire,  the  Jady  of 
James  Heriot,  Esq.  of  Ramoroie,  a  son. 

—  At  Edinburi^,  the  lady  of  Mr  J.  H.  Widiait, 
Bttcgeon,  York  Puuse,  a  son. 

4.  AtFerrybank,  Mrs  Flcmiiw^  Flisk  Manse,  s 
son. 

—  At  Edfaiburgh,  Mrs  1.  B.  Oracle,  a  daughter. 

6.  Mn  Murmy,  Melville  Street,  Edii^uigh,  a 
son. 

7.  Mn  John  Ruisd),  Geofge  Street,  Edhiboigli, 
a  daughter. 

10.  At  Lelth,  Mn  Captahi  Raroage,  royal  navyb 
a  daughter. 
--At  Tinnu,  Mn  Ballantyne  of  PhunlMpe.  s 


13.  At  Balgonie  Cottage,  the  Udy  of  I 
Colonel  David  Forbes,  a  son. 
—  At  KUbrydt  Castle,  Lady  CampbeD,  a  son. 
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14.  Atlbiyw,  thtkriyoTColaiwlHayofWei. 
terton,  ft  Mio. 

~-  Nctr  Hampton,  Mn  R.  Boog,  a  wn. 

16.  At  Houndvood  Hoiue,  the  kdy  of  Cftptaia 
ColUaoD,  ipyftl  ittvy*  ft  dftught«r. 

~  In  Sadlville  Street.  Dublin,  the  lady  of  Jamci 
Train  HftU,  Bk|.  ft  daughter. 

19.  At  Schivas.  Aberdcensliire,  the  lady  of  Alex. 
Forbes  Inrine,  Esq.  a  aoo. 

80.  At  NewingtoD,  Ediabingh,  Mn  Mowtany 
Stenhome,  a  son. 

25.  At  Shandwlck  Place,  Edinbunh.  the  lady  oT 
John  Douglas.  EstK  of  Lockerby,  a  daughter. 

—  At  Mtfyfield,  ttast-ioftd,  Mrs  AndenaD«  a  ioo» 


MARRIAGES. 

June  5.  At  Port-Crlasgow,  Captain  Robert  Gil- 
khisoa,  to  Eleonura,  daughter  or  R.  Brown,  Esq. 
IH>rt-GlaiM»w. 

S4.  At  Morefleld,  near  Aberdeen,  John  Cameron, 
Esq.  surgeon,  R.  N.  to  EUaa,  only  daughter  of 
Andrew  Third,  Esq. 

98.  At  Dundee,  Robert  StirUng  Grahftm,  Esq. 
of  Klncaldnim.  to  Miss  Mary- Ann  Jobson,  eldest 
daughter  of  John  Jobaon,  Esq.  of  Rosemount. 

—  At  Liverpool,  the  Rev.  James  Maqgowan, 
master  of  the  academy,  Scel  Street,  to  Miss  Susan- 
nah Jaducm,  of  the  county  of  Westmoreland. 

^9.  At  Ralstim  House,  Kobert  Orr,  Esq.  eldest 
son  of  John  Orr.  Esq.  Dublin,  to  Eltsa,  third  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  WU^m  Orr,  Esq.  of  Rftbton. 

—  At  Cnilgleith  House,  William  Fleming,  Esq. 
banker,  Cuimr,  to  Helen,  eldest  dau|^ter  of  Alex, 
fionar,  Esq.  of  Ratho,  banker  in  Edinburgh. 

Jvly  1.  At  Gallanach,  Dugald  Campbell,  Esq. 
late  of  Islaaadne,  to  Jane,  eutest  daughter  of  the 
late  Patriek  Maedougal,  Esq.  of  Gallanach. 

S.  At  Conlick  Robert  AUan.  Esq.  of  Strawberry 
Hall,  to  Rebeoca,  daughter  of  the  deceased  John 
Lawrie.  Esq.  of  Lowherriot. 

5.  At  EMinfermline,  Mr  James  Orrodc,  mer- 
diant,  to  Miss  Jeasie  Mak»lm,  youngest  daughter 
of  the  late  Flnby  Malcolm,  brewer  th!ue. 

6.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Henry  Ovendon  Colhud, 
to  Grwe,  only  daughter  of  Mr  Thomas  GUchntt, 

.  At&Mkm,  William  Yates  Peel,  Esq.  M.  P. 
■eoondson  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Bart,  to  Lady  Jane 
Moore,  leoond  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Mount 


8.  At  London,  I.  R.  O.  Graham,  Esq.  M.  P.  el- 
dest son  of  Sir  James  Graham,  BarL  of  Netherby, 
to  Famy  Callander,  youngest  daughter  of  James 
Campbell,  Esq.  of  Ardklnglass.  His  Royal  Hi|^ 
ness  the  Duke  of  York  gave  the  bride  away,  and 
the  Ducbeaa  of  York  was  present  at  the  ceremony. 

9.  At  Edinburgh,  at  St  Paul's  Chapd,  Robert 
M^QuaeB,  Baq.  younger  of  BraxfieU,  to  Zeohennaf 


rofHimry  Veifeeh, 
IS.  Attadysmill,  Alexander  Balhxh,  Esq.  of 
MkklleAekl,  to  Margaret,  third  daughter  of  the  late 
Robert  MelvUle.  Esq.  Falkirk. 

—  At  Edtaibttigh,  Alexander  ThoraaoD,  Esq. 
W.  S.  to  Ann,  ekleat  daughter  of  Charles  Hay,  Esq. 
Gnat  KinMtreet. 

15.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  J.  F.  WUHams,  landscape 
paiater,  to  Blargaret,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr  Jamee 
nUans,  vfrinter  in  Edfaibuigh. 

~  At*Bdfaiburgh,  WlUlam  Bogue,  Esq.  of  Kirk- 
land,  In  the  county  of  Haddington,  to  1 
beth  Weit»  only  daui^ter  of  flie  li 
Colonel  John  West. 

—  At  Laverock  Bank,  John  Street,  Esq.  royal 
ragimettt  artillery,  to  Catherine,  second  daughter 
arHcnry  Jardfaie,  Esq.  of  Harwood. 

14.  At  Erakine  Bfanse,  Jamca  Haldane  Talt,  Esq. 
captain  in  the  royal  navy,  to  Stewart,  youngmt 
daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Robert  Cunninghame  of 
Balgownie. 

15.  At  London,  Charles  Dnunmond,  Esq.  Jun. 
to  the  HonottiBble  Mary  Dubebeila  EdcnTsSter  or 
Lord  AudEland. 

—  At  Aberdeen.  WilUam  Allen,  Eaq.  to  Ann, 
dau^tnr  of  thelate  P.  Duncan,  Esq. 

iS.  At  Edmburgh,  Mr  James  Stephens  More, 
teller.  Royal  Bank,  to  Catherine,  eldiest  daughter 
of  the  late  Walter  Lockhart,  Esq.  depute  derkof 


)  kite  Lieutenant- 


17.  First  at  the  church  of  the  Aaeumption,  Rue 
St  Honore,  and  afterwards  at  the  chapel  of  the 
English  anbaaiador,  and  in  presence  of  hia  Excel- 
IcncT,  Colonalthe  Comte  de  Mondreville,  of  the 

-  — .g  j„  jgjp^  knight  of  the  royal  military 
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order  of  St  Louis,  commander  of  the  Lcgkm  of 
Honour,  fte.  to  Lady  Maria  Caroltoe  Bmndenell 
Bruce,  eldest  danghtcr  of  the  Earl  and  CountMs  of 

19.  At  Edhibufgh,  Mr  R.  Robertson,  Jun.  Ghe. 
gow,  to  Clementina,  daughter  of  the  kte  Mr  J. 
Carmichael,  Aithrey,  Sttrtingshlie. 

^  At  Paioley,  Deputy  AiMistant  Commissarv^ 
General  J.  Pateraon.  to  Elia,  youngest  daughter 
ofthe  bite  Mr  John  Miller,  maou£aeduer. 

—  At  London,  the  Honourable  Frederic  SyW 
vceter  North  Doughw,  only  son  of  Loid  Glenbervie. 
to  Harriet,  eldest  daughter  of  William  Wrightson, 
Eaq.ofCusworth. 

21.  At  Edinburgh,  M^or  Orr,  of  the  Royal  Fu- 
xiliers.  to  Sarah,  eldestdaugfaterof  the  htte  Spencer 
Bwd,  Esq.  of  Pinkill,  Ayrshire. 

K.  At  Broughton  Street,  Edinburgh,  Jamei 
Cnufocd,  Esq.  to  Miss  Elica  H.  BelL 

DEATHS. 

Orl.  1818.  At  Caknitta,  Mr  George  Hamilton, 
second  son  of  the  kte  John  Hamilton,  Esq.  of  Pol- 
montBank, 

Dec,  23.  In  the  interior  of  India,  Ensign  Jamee 
Rainnie  Anderson,  of  the  Honourable  flie  India 
Company  £^n««n>  Toungest  son  of  John  Ander- 

JmTX^,  1819.  At  Bangalore,  after  a  short  iU- 
ness,  William  Simpson,  Esq.  merchant,  Madras. 

March  S?.  At  Golden  Grove  EsUte,  isknd  of 
Tobago,  after  a  severe  iUness,  Archibald  Campbdl, 
5^'  ^  ^i.y*?"'  ^  ^  Lieutenant-CcfloBd 
CampbeU  of  Glenderual,  Argylashhfe. 

In  March  last,  off  Vera  Cnu,  of  a  malignant  fo. 
ver,  aged  U,  Henry  Symons ;  and  6ve  days  aAer. 
through  excess  of  grief  at  the  loss  of  hb  brother, 
Geoi)^  Symons  t  both  midshipmen  on  board  his 
Majesty's  ship  Sybiile,  and  twhi  sons  of  J.  W.  Sy- 
mons, Esq.  of  Batb. 

Near  Falmouth,  Jamaica,  to  the  end  of  Match 
last,  Joseph  Wood,  Esq.  an  amiable  and  excellent 
character,  whose  valuable  and  endearing  qualities 
will  be  long  remembered  by  his  surviving  rotations 
and  friends. 

June  3.  At  Edinburgh,  at  Mr  Hay's,  Hertot 
Row,  Major  Thomas  Broughame,  late  of  the  Hon- 
ourable East  India  Company's  service. 

IS.  At  Beaumont  Place,  Edinburgh,  in  herSOth 
year.  Miss  Elisabeth  Lightbody,  oitiy  daughter  oT 
the  late  Mr  James  Lighttmdy,  hat  manufiSuxcr  in 
Glasgow;  and  on  the  Slsc,  his  son,  Mr  Jamca 
Lightbody,  hatter,  in  his  23d  year. 

—  Suddenly,  Mr  James  Weatheriy,  tenant  ha 
Hopridge,  aged  72. 

—  At  Bermuda,  Richard  Fred.  Baird,  y 
son  of  Sir  James  Gardiner  Baird  of  Saughi 
Bart. 

•~  Drowned,  between  Coll  and  Ardnamuichan. 
Mr  Donald  Biaodonald,  distiller  hi  the  island  Jt 

^IL  At  London,  aged  82,  WUliam  Wallis,  Esq. 
the  oldest  surgeon  hi  the  British  navy,  and  tastie. 
maining  of  those  who.  in  the  year  1 184,  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Phipps,  afterwards  Lord  Mul- 
grave,  hi  the  Racehorse  and  Carcase,  went  the  ex- 
pedition to  the  North  Pole,  in  whieh  enterprise  he 
was  surgeon  on  board  the  Carcase. 

18.  AtGtasgow,  Mr  J.  Hepburn,  writtaigMnaster, 
aged  57:  and  on  the  21st,  his  son  James,  aged  11. 
They  were  Interred  In  one  grave. 

19.  At  Mony  Street,  Letth  Walk.  Mr  WUliam 
WUkie. 

—  At  Perth,  Mrs  Stewart  of  Bonskdd. 

~  At  Hackness,  Margaret  Arnie,  wife  of  Georg* 
Johnstone,  Esq.  and  eldest  daughter  of  the  tate  Sir 
R.  y.  B.  Johnstone,  Bart. 

SO.  At  Zurich,  m  the  53d  year  of  his  age,  Mr 
Henry  Lavater,  physictan,  son  of  the  oeMKBted 
physiognomist  of  ttutt  name. 

21.  At  Newton-upon-Ayr,  James  Turner,  ftged 
100.  He  was  a  sergeant  hi  the  khig's  army  in  the 
yearl745. 

—  At  Dundee,  ftged  19,  Thomas,  youngest  son 
of  Mr  James  Duncan,  Jun.  CasttehUi,  Dundee. 

22.  At  her  house  in  Pftrk-street,  London,  Mary, 
Baroneu  MonUunt  of  Turvey,  aged  82.  By  her 
death  this  old  peerage  descends  to  his  Grace  tBa 
Duke  of  Gordon,  who  also  succeeds  to  the  entailed 
estate  of  Durris,  in  Kincardineshhe. 

23.  In  Easter  Duddhustone.  Mr  Patrick  Meik. 

—  At  Airdrie,  the  Rev.  Andrew  Duncanson, 
mhuster  of  the  assodftto  congregation  there,  in  the 
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SSd  year  of  Mf  age.  and  tTth  of  hb  mlnlstrr.  H« 
poaMiied,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  various  quail* 
tiet  which  oonatituie  an  aimable  character. 

—  At  MUton,  the  infant  ion  of  Sir  David  Hunter 
Blair. 

—  At  Bath.  Captain  Philip  DuAiareM,  R.  N. 
S4.  At  Chelteniiam,  LieuL-Oeneral  Chartea  Rey« 

noldi,  of  the  Honourable  Eaat  India  Companya 
aervice,  on  the  Bombay  cttabliihment. 

"     "*•  "  lohn  Blehmood.   mer- 


aervlce,  on  the  Bomhay  cat 
—  At  Edinburgh,    Mr  . 
chant,  Blair-atzeeL 


—  At  Huraley  Park,  in  Ham|iBhlre,  Sir  William 
Heathoote,  Bart  He  npraiaited  the  county  of 
Southampton  in  three  suooevive  ParUamenta,  but 
rctirad  ftom  publie  life  at  the  general  election  in 
1806,  on  aeoount  of  ill  health. 

—  At  Smeaton,  in  the  81it  year  of  hit  age.  Sir 
Oeorge  Buchan  Hepburn.  Bart,  of  Smeaton.  for- 
merly one  of  the  Barona  of  the  Court  of  Ewhequar. 

17.  At  MIddleton  Houae,  John  Hepburn  If  It- 
chelion,  youngest  ion  of  the  late  Archibald  Hep- 
bum  Mitchelson.  Em.  of  MlddleCon. 

».  At  Abbeville,  on  his  way  to  Paris,  Matna- 
duke  Constable  Maxwell,  Esq.  of  Terrea^ei,  coun- 
ty of  Dumfries,  and  of  Everiqgham,  in  Uw  eounfiy 
of  York. 

July  1.  At  Ktaigston,  John  Bum,  Esq. 

—  Aime  Sophia  Shhiley,  aged  17.  daughter  of 
William  Oreen,  Eiq.  of  Stanwav  Hall  \  and  in  the 
evening  of  Uie  Hune  day.  her  twin  lister  Harriet 
Mary  Francea. 

—  At  Dunbar,  of  scarlet  fever.  Marion  Hepbum. 


eldeit  da^{hter  of  Geosge  Sandilsnds.  Esq.  i  and 
on  the  3d,  George  Macfarlane.  ion  of  Mis  Sandi- 
lands  and  the  late  Duncan  Macfarlane,  Eaq.  Olas- 
gow. 

t.  At  Stockwall,  Mr  James  Mackay.  of  the  Fo- 
reign Department  of  the  War  Office. 

—  At  Newby  th,  Mrs  Maria  Heaxsy  Gavin,  spouse 
of  Roben  Baiid  of  Newbyth,  Eaq. 

3.  In  Saliibury-street,  Edinburgh,  Mr  Alexander 
Walker,  formerly  a  brewer  and  baitte  of  this  city. 

—  AtPaiis,  H.  CrawfonL  Bk}.  late  of  Oteenock. 

—  At  Paris.  Laurence  Oliphant,  Em).  of  Gask. 

—  At  Viewaeld,  near  StIrUng,  Major  Alexander 
Stewart,  Famadcrich,  in  the  84th  year  of  his  age. 

4.  At  Newabbey,  Miss  babelhi  Anderson,  daugh- 
ter of  John  Andenan,  Esq.  of  Feraioy,  Ireland. 

—  AtOlammis,  Patridt  Proctor,  Eau,  of  Hal- 


8.  AtMUnathort,  afteraihort  inneii,  the  Rev. 
Andrew  Imrie,  in  the  72d  year  of  his  age,  and  34th 
of  his  ministry. 

—  At  Canaan  Grove,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Edinburgh.  MIm  Maigaret  Campbell,  dau^ter  oC 
the  late  Mr  James  CarapbeU  of  Gkigow. 

9.  At  Rothesay,   George  Cimnbr  ^ 
Surveyor-general  of  the  Customs  for 

-^  At  IngUsmaldle.  Kincaidineahbe,  after  a  few 
days  iUneu,  Juliet,  Counteii  of  Kintore. 

—  At  MibtfleM,  after  a  lingering  Utaias,  Mrs 
Ann  Bcan«  aged  55,  wife  of  Bir  Maodonnell,  writer, 
laverocM. 

10.  At  his  houie  In  Skmne  Street,  Chelica,  Jamas 


Hay,  Esq.  fdrmerfy  tpeakar  of  i 

House  of  Anembly  of  the  idand  of 
1 1.  AtStirllng,  Captain  Jamas  CricMon,  of  tiie 


12.  At  Dalkeith,  Mr  Geoige  Rna. 


13.  At  Dunbar,  of  searletfever,  Peter,  aged thrac 
ymis,  eldeat  amctf  Geoige  SandUands.  ttq. 

—  At  Seaton  House,  Hannah  CharioCte  Gcorgi* 
ana,  the  Inftoit  daughter  of  Lord  Jamea  Hay. 

—  At  Edinbuigh,  Mr  William  Ftord,  of^Oe  Ca- 
ledonian Glaa  Works. 

14.  At  Kensington  Palace.  Lady  P^irter,  rdkt 
of  Sir  Stanler  Porter,  Knight. 

15.  At  the  manse  of  Pittenweem,  in  the  preiby. 
tery  of  St  Andrew's,  the  Rev.  Dr  James  Naimeof 
Claremont,  miaister  of  that  pariah,  In  the  69th 
yearof  hiaageandthe44{hof  hkmtalalry.  Dr 
Naime  died  the  Csther  of  his  pwrt>ytery,  as  kii 
grandfather  and  ftither  had  done.  The  fiwrily  haft 
been  CsvourBd  fai  Provklenoe  by  a  knag  tract  o( 

Kblie  uaefufaien  in  the  sacred  ftmctions  the  Doe- 
's gnmdfather  and  father  having  been  parortiisl 
minirtars  in  the  same  prertqlery  with  hhndf,  te 
one  for  68  and  the  other  lior  53  yean.  Theiraidted 
incumbsnoes  amount  to  164  years,  while  for  IIC 
sttooeisive  yean  their  names  have  itood  in  the  vts* 
byteryroU.  Altho««fa  in  a  state  of  great  dadUity 
of  body,  iniomudi  that  latteriy  he  bad  to  at  la 
the  pulpit,  Dr  Naime'i  mind  continoed  to  be  in 
full  vigour  U>  the  last;  and  the  variety  of  his  du- 
ties  the  lust  time  he  prsacfaed  is  strlkli«:-eB  the 
second  Sunday  before  his  death,  he  not  only  did 
his  usual  forenoon  duty,  but  in  addition,  ofdatani 
dden,  diqienied  the  wframfnt  of  hsptism,  andce* 
letanteda  marriage. 

16.  At  Edinbuigh,  Mn  Ann  Ftaaer,  relict  of  Mr 
John  Rae,  Mugeon. 

17.  AtGallatowB,  near  Dyaart,  Mr  Dacv.Thon- 
son,  late  merchant  thent  and,  at  Ooaltown,  on 
the  preceding  evening,  his  Mo,  David. 

ifiT  At  Kencwelir  } 

NisbeU 

19.  At  Edhkbuigh,  laabeOa,  only  dMuhter  «f 
Mr  Andrew  Brown,  bookseller,  Ldth-etxettT 

SO.  Athis  banm,  Albaay-atreet.  BdiBbatigh,  ttm 
advanced  age,  John  Playfiiir,  Eaq,  Prolieaarof  Nate- 


,  William  Bertnm,  Ks^.  of 


—  At  Oban,  Mn  Marion  Steel,  spouse  of  Mr 
Hugh  Stevenson,  leftior,  universally  ngretted. 

5.  At  Tortiain,  agad  14,  Helen  Robataoo.  daugh- 
ter of  William  Scott,  pewterer.  Edtaburgh. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Miia  Ann  Hamilton,  yoongert 
daughter  of  Alexander  Blalr,  Esq.  W.  S. 

-.  At  his  house  fai  Charles-street,  Edinbunh,  Mr 
John  Ranken,  late  of  PortugaUtreet,  Uncoln'a  Inn 
Fields,  London. 

—  At  his  leat  at  Newlands,  in  the  oounty  of 
Southampton,  the  Honourable  Admiral  Sir  Wm 
Comwallis,  G.  C.  B.  Vice-Admiral  of  England,  fto. 

i  At  Forbee  Lodge,  Alexander  ForiicB,  Esq.  of 
Inveman. 

—  At  Haddington,  Mr  Adam  Chrlstiaon,  sur- 
geon, aged  SI. 

7.  At  Portotaello,  Charlea,  aeoond  aon  of  Henry 
David  Enkine.  Eiq.  of  Ammondell. 

—  At  her  house,  Gilmore  Place,  Edinbuigh, 
Mn  Murray  of  Mitchebtone. 

—  At  Elder-street,  Edinburgh,  Misi  Catherine 
Cameron,  daii/rhter  of  the  late  Mr  John  Cameron, 
merchant,  Leith. 

—  At  St  Andrew's,  Mr  WUBam  Patenon,  hair- 


both  to  Uteiafiare  and  selenoe.  wh 
lewas,  ma 


irious  aoquDtoMBli, 

— ,  while  to  die  dide  of 

his  larivate  friends,  he  was.  In  a  pecaltar  BBMcr, 
endeared,  by  his  mild  and  iinsMiiiiiliM  diaiada. 
Hewasoneof  the  greatest  anamente of  the oal* 
venity  of  EdinbuTgh.-^Qiaday,  the  ninaiBi  ef 
the  much-lamanted  Piiifsiw  were  intancd  to  dis 
old  Calton  burying-ground.  The  corpae  was  nc- 
oeded  by  a  great  nundwr  of  gentlemen  who  aai 
been  pupils  of  the  diysaifd.  and  the  memban  of 
the  Speculative  Sodety,  to  fount  it  was  IbUoved 
by  the  Magiatrates  of  the  dty,  the  mace  andhal- 
berds  of  their  officen  covered  with  crape— the  Pro- 
fcMon  of  the  University,  the  mace  alao  eovsied 
with  crape— the  memben  of  the  Royal,  Medioil, 
and  Physical  Sodetieb-the  AatronomioBl  InalJte- 
tkm— the  Weroerian  MaCursl  Hiatery  Sodekv,  and 
a  grsat  number  of  private  Ihends.  About  halfiiait 
two,  tlie  melancholy  proecwion  moved  from  his 
lateresidenoe  in  Albany  Street,  thniugha  t-*  — 

ooune  of  apect^on,  w^' 

preiied  in  brtiohling  this , 

lence.  On  reaching  the  buryiqg-groiuid,  die  gen- 
tlemen who  preesded  the  corpse  opened,  two  sod 
two,  and  uncovered,  as  it  paiaad  to  the  plaoe  of  in- 
terments 

—  At  Holyioodhoose,  Edtobotgh.  Miai  Munay. 
only  daughter  of  the  late  Hon.  and  Rev.  Den 
Murray  of  Killatoe.  in  Ireland. 

Latay^At  Clifton,  Mn  Spear,  the  lady  of  CspL 
Joseph  Spear,  R.N.  She  wm  the  second  dai^htcr 
of  the  kite  Ludowiek  Grant,  bq.  of  KnodHSkm. 
and  a  near  relative  of  the  Duke  of  Gordon  and  the 
Earl  of  Aboyne. 

On  hii  paaiage  to  Bermuda,  taeonseqiieneac^t 
faU  ftom  the  poop  of  his  M^Jerty^  shlpMewoa«Ue, 
Lieutenant  George  C*  Yeo,  only  brother  of  the  lals 
ConmuMtore  Sir  J.  L.  Yeo. 

At  Ose,  to  the  Isle  of  Skye,  Captam  i 
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Itf  SAME3  M0QQ  E:P0PnUl  iff  Eltrvre  lake  JSirrtm.  e^^miHonfy  cmlhd  Ou  BMtk  <w  CkAkUan 

SiKfkatl.  AiOm-  of  At  iftuvju  Bah;  Mftmr  afO^  Sumn  Bt^  m  Sh^  wulmofiv  cdAnOed 

mrtiehs  vi  this  Mnfosinr.  Mimler  ofthr  Dilelguntt  Socuf^  fif  MttMti^k ,  tkr  9ut^  SMrt  ^ 

tLufom,  ihe  Skmht^mre  Ouh  ^AO^u.  ami  tkr  Bmm09  Huh  0f  Hamtk  tocAckti*  TUsBvii 

it  vucri^ed  if  .  . 
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CteCent 


Wi  hare  no  wish  to  infcnrm  the  pub- 
lic of  all  the  difficulties  we  had  to  en- 
counter  in  bringing  out  the  last  Number 
of  our  valuable  Miscellany.  It  was  on 
the  evening  of  the  IGtIi  of  August 
that  we  arrived  in  Edinbuigh  nom 
our  Tent ;  and  as  we  had  to  ship  off 
to  London  on  the  20th,  the  hurrv- 
dcurrv  and  the  helter-skelter  at  tne 
Printing-office  vaay  be  more  easily 
imagined  than  described.  Immediately 
on  stepping  out  of  the  Aberdeen  ooach« 
we  eune  mb  agsinsi  Mr  Blackwood^ 
who  exdaimedy  ''  My  gracious!  Mr 
Editor,  this  is  a  fine  prank  you  have 
been  playing  us  sll  I  The  cry  for  copy 
is  most  terrible — dog  on  it  ...  • 
But  goodness  be  praised,  here  you  are — . 
come  away  up  to  Ambrose's/'  We  soon 
found  ourselves  sitting  before  a  sirloin 
of  beef  and  a  pot  of  porter;  and  Mr 
Ambrose,  who  saw  there  was  something 
in  the  wind  more  than  usual,  brought 
bk  the  Steel  Pen,  our  best  japan  ink, 
and  a  quire  of  wire- wove.  Having  tra- 
velled much  in  coaches  during  the  early 
part  of  our  life,  we  even  now  ate  our 
Ibner  as  in  fear  of  the  horn;  so 
that  in  less  than  quarter  of  an  hour 
the  sirloin  was  removed  with  a  deep 
gash  on  his  side,  and  the  empty  porter 
pot  rose  from  the  table  at  a  touch.  We 
scarcely  took  time  to  wipe  our  mouths, 
and  fell  to,  *'  totis  viribus,"  Uke  a  giant 
refteshed,  to  the  '^Twelfthof  August," 
an  article  which  we  finished  at  a  sitting, 
and  which  we  are  happy  to  find  has 
^ven  very  great  and  oeneral  satisfac- 
tion. Ebony,  meanwhile,  lost  not  a 
moment  in  running  down  to  the  Print- 
iOg-Office  with  a  packet  we  had  brought 
from  the  Tent — and  on  his  return,  by 
way  of  shewing  hia  satisfiustionj  hie 
whispered  mine  host  to  place  near  our 
right  hand  a  small  bowl  of  cold  punch, 
which  a  Glasgow  gentleman  in  the 
84)acent  parlour  had  been  kind  enoush 
to  manufacture  ;  and  we  felt  it  io  be 
no  less  our  du^  to  ourselves  than  to 
Messrs  Blackwood  and  Ambrose,  to 
Vol.  V. 


take  a  bumper  at  the  close  of  every 
paragraph,  which  may  possibly  account 
for  their  being  somewhat  shorter  than 
is  usual  in  our  fhll,  free,  and  flowing 
style  of  composition. 

For  three  daya— and  we  may  almost 
add  nights,  there  was  no  occasion  to  say 
to  us  ''s«pe  vertasstylum,"  for  we  boldU 
ly  dashed  at  every  thing,  firom  Don  Juan 
to  Slack  the  Pugilist;  and  flew  in  a 
moment  from  the  Cape-of-Good-Hope 
to  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt.  ''My  gra- 
cious, your  versatility  is  most  fearaome," 
murmured  our  astonished  publisher: 
''  It  will  be  one  of  our  best  Numbers 
after  alL"  The  truth  is,  that  we  felt* 
nettled  by  the  remark  of  Dr  Morris, 
in  his  ''  Peter's  Letters  to  his  Kina- 
folk,"  that  we  only  laid  plans  for  others 
to  execute,  and  were  determined  to 
shew  the  physickn  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  world, — ^first,  that  we  are  no  sine» 
curists, — and,  secondly,  that  our  seat  is 
not  at  a  board  under  government 

We  are  not  personally  known  at  the 
Printing-office,  sowehobbkddownone 
midnight  along  with  £bony  to  witness 
the  operations.  What  motion  of  many 
twinlding  hands  among  compositors  I 
What  display  of  brawney  arms  among 
pressmen !  What  a  stiroa  printers'-de-> 
vils !  "  The  Editor's  MS.  is  erowing 
worse  and  worse  every  month,  said  a 
long  sallow-faced  stripling,  with  a  page 
of  the  Twelfth  of  August  dose  to  hia 
eyes,  as  if  he  were  going  to  apply  a- 
bandage — "  What  makes  the  young 
lads  ay  sae  sair  on  Hairy  Brougham, 
I  wonder,"  quoth  another — "  Here's 
another  slap  at  Macvey,"  said  a  third, 
"  that's  really  too  bad."  *'  I  would  not 
grudge  sitting  up  all  nif^t  at  another 
Canto  of  the  Mad  Banker  of  Amster- 
dam," added  a  fourth — but  not  to  be 
tedious,  we  were  pleased  to  observe, 
that  on  the  whole  a  spirit  of  good  hu- 
mour and  alacrity  pervaded  die  Office, 
and  above  all,  that  that  rile  Jacobi- 
nical spirit,  unfortunately  but  too  pre- 
valent among  persons  of  their  profes- 
4L 
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sion^hadgiven  way  beneath  the  month-  office,  to  give  a  fillup  to  the  worthy 

Iv  influence  of  our  principles;  and  workmen  at  the  close  of  their  labours, 

that  the  inflammatory  and  seditious  lu-  and  an   excellent    article  might    be 

cubrations  of  the  Yellow  Dwarf,  Ex-  written — indeed    shall    be— entitled, 

aminer^Scotsman,  and  other  bawling  de-  "  The  Humours  of  a  Printing-Offioe;" 

magogues,  the  fruits  of  whose  doctrines  but  for  the  present,  our  reacfers  must 


are  now  being  reaped  by  the  deluded  rest  satis&ed  with  the  following  song, 

people  of  the  north  of  England,  were  which  we  understand  was  written  by 

spoken  of  with  indignation  and  disgust,  a  devil  not  exceeding  twelve   years. 

We  had  slyly  ordered  a  few  gallons  an  instance  of  precocious  genius  unri- 

of  punch  to  he  brought  down  to  the  vailed  in  the  history  of  Pandemonium. 

CARMEN  DIABOLICUM. 

Sung  in  Oliver  S^  Boyd*s  Printing  Office,  m  the  Midnight  hetwem  the  lOth  m»d 
20th  of  August,  1819. 

S0I.0,  BY  BOWZY  BEELZEBUB. 
1. 

When  the  vessel  she  is  ready,  all  her  rig^ng  right  and  steady. 

And  the  fine  folks  arranged  on  the  shore. 
Then  they  shove  her  from  the  dock  with  a  thunder  of  a  shock. 

And  the  ord'nance  salutes  with  a  roar ; 
But  before  the  hausers  slip  to  give  sea-room  to  the  ship. 

To  propitiate  the  winds,  there  is  thrown 
A  flask  of  generous  red,  all  along  the  bowsprit  shed — 

Then  God  bless  her,  they  cry,  and  she's  gone — 

Grand  Chorus  of  Devils. 
God  bless  her — God  bless  her^— she's  gone — 
With  a  yo-hee-vo. 

SOLO,  BT  TIPSY  THAMMUZ. 

Thus  when  our  latest  sheet,  to  make  Ebony  complete. 

Is  revised,  and  thrown  off,  and  stitched  in. 
And  the  Editor  so  staunch  is  preparing  for  his  launch. 

Then  he  plunges  his  hand  in  tiie  Bin. 
^  Now  let  every  jolly  soul  lay  his  ears  in  the  punch  bowl, 

^'  And  be  ready,"  he  cries,  with  a  shout — 
"  That  our  enemies  may  know,  when  they  hear  our  yo-hee-vo — 

"  We'll  pby  hell*  with  them  all  when  we're  out.' 

Grand  Chorus  of  Devils, 
"  We'll  play  hell,  we'll  play  hell,  when  we're  out — 
"  With  a  yo-hee-vo  !" 

Well,  out  came  the  Magazine,  as  for  (since  the  story  will  out,  it  is  best 

usual,  on  the  20th,  when,  according  we  ourselves  tell  it)  during  our  ab- 

to  Hogn's  celebrated  sonnet,  sence  we  had  sufiered  a  domestic  af^ 

**  One^reathless   hush   expectant   zeigns  fliction  which  time  may  alleviate^  but 

from  shore  to  shore.'*  never  can  wholly  cure.    For  home  had 

But  such  is  the  strong  inconsistency  now  no  charms  for  us— that  lofty  home 

of  all  human  desires,  that  no  sooner  once  so  still  and  pleasant,  fourteen 

was  the  load  off  our  shoulders,  than  flats  nearer  heaven  tnan  the  groveiliiig 

we  almost  wished  it  on  again,  and  be-  ground-floors  of  ordinary  men — and 

gan  to  wonder  what  we  should  do  commanding  a  magnificent  view,  not 

with  ourselves  for  the  next  fortnight,  only  of  the  whole  New  Town  of  Edin* 

It  was  not  mere  ennui  that  beset  us,  burgh,  but  of  the  kingdom  of  Fife 

*  Pope  says,  of  a  £Mhionable  preacher, 

**  And  never  mentions  Hell  'fore  ears  polite.'* 
This,  we  think,  is  excellent  advice,  both  to  the  Clergy  and  the  Laity,  «ran  in  leas  refined 
society ;  but  the  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  this  *Chorus  was  written  by  a  devil*  and 
sung  by  a  batch  of  devils.    These  local  allusions  an  therefore  quits  in  place,  and  are 
tnntHotted  alto  by  the  authority  of  Milton. 
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in  firon^  to  the  west  fkr  as  the  towers 

of  Snowdon^    and  to    the   east  the 

aail-Btudded    expanse   of  the    noble 

Frith^  and  the  rich  corn-fields  of  Lo« 

thian^ 

**  The  empire  of  Edinbiugh,  to  the  ftrthest 


Our  housekeeper*  had  eloped  with  an 
Knglish  fiagman  who  had  met  the  ho* 
nest  woman  as  she  was  coming  home 
Irom  market  with  a  couple  of  herrings 
in  a  kail-blade^  and  had  been  but  too 
successful  in  filling  her  imagination 
with  those  romantic  notions  of  love 
and  happiness  which  that  eloquent 
and  accomplished  class  of  men  know 
8o  well  to  instil  into  the  too  suscepti- 
ble heart.  The  following  letter  was 
lying  on  the  little  tri-clawed  table  at 
whidi  we  had  so  often  drunk  tea 
together,  and  occasionally,  perhaps, 
^'  sterner  stuff,"-— and  ours,  you  may 
he  assured,  was  not  a  soul  to  peruse  it 
without  tears. 

<•  Best  and  Kindest  or  Mastess,— 
Several  oights  before  vou  read  this  my  fate 
will  have  been  indissolubly  united  with  that 
of  Mr  Perkins.  I  am  no  love-sick  girl,  sir, 
of  e^hteen — and  though  I  have  known  Mr 
Perkins  only  a  few  days,  vet  I  have  not  en- 
tered rashly  into  this  solemn  league  and 
covenant  I  have  observed  in  him  a  truly 
devont  and  serious  spirit,  and  have  no 
doobt  ihat  he  will  tnm  out  so  as  to  satisfy 
all  my  most  anxious  desires.  Our  marriage 
is  a  marriage  of  souk— and  as  our  religious 
principles  are  to  a  titde  the  same,  I  trust 
that,  unworthy  as  we  are,  some  pordon  of 
sublunary  happiness  may  be  vouchsafed  to 
us.  Mr  Perkuis,  it  is  true,  is  some  years. 
younger  than  mvself,  being  about  thirty- 
five,  but  he  loots  considerably  older  than 
that,  and  has  a  sobriety  and  discretion  far 
bmnd  his  years.  I  know  well  that  there 
wul  be  much  evil-speaking  throughout 
Scotland  about  this  matter, — and  that  the 
pubUc,  censorious  on  people  far  my  supe- 
riors in  all  things,  win  not  spare  poor  Grizzy 
TumbuU— but  mv  heart  knoweth  its  own 
purity,— and  the  idle  gossip  of  an  idle  world 
win  soon  die  away. 

•«  And  BOW,  my  ever-dear  master,  let  me 
confide  to  you  a  secret  which  I  have  trea- 
sured up  in  my  heart  these  last  twenty  years 
— ^years  alas  !  of  misery  and  of  happiness 
never  again  to  return.     Since  the  riasT 

NtOHT  I  SLEPT  BENEATH  YOUR  ROOF 
I  HAVE  LOVEO,  madly  LOVED  YOU  ! 

yes,  die  confearion  is  made  on  paper  at  last 
—written  over  and  over  again,  crossed  and  re- 
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Grossed  in  every  posriUe  way,  atit  long  has 
been,  by  the  trembling  hand  of  pasmf-on 
my  heart  of  hearts !  (m  !  my  sweet  master, 
(surely  that  word  may  be  allowed  to  me  in 
our  parting  hour,)  for  twenty  yean,  come 
the  Martinmas  term,  have  I  doted  upon 
thee !  yes !  I  have  watdied  the  progress  of 
thy  rheumatism  with  feelings  wYASl  even 
thme  own  matchless  pen  womd  fidl  to  ana- 
Ivae  !  Lord  Byron  himself  could  not  paint 
the  conflict  of  passions  that  turmoiled  with* 
in  my  bosom,  when,  under  the  guidance  of 
that  angel  of  a  man,  Dr  Balfour,  I  rubbed 
that  dear  rheumatic  leg  on  the  sofa  f  oh ! 
our  litde  tea-drinkings !  .  .  ,  .  • .  but  in 
the  sweet  words  of  CampbeD, 
Be  hushed,  my  dark  ^irit,  for  wisdom  con- 
demns. 
When  the  faint  and  the  feeble  depkm. 
Be  firm  as  a  rock  of  the  ocean,  that  stems 
A  thousand  wild  waves  on  the  shore ! 
Through  the  scowl  of  mischance,  and  the 

smile  of  disdain. 
Let  thy  front  be  unaltered,  thy  courage  elate. 

Yea   EVEN    THE    NAME    I   HAVE   WOR- 
SHIPPED IN  VAIN, 

Shall  awake  not  a  throb  of  remembrance  a* 

gun. 
To  bear  is  to  conquer  our  fkte ! !  I 

Mr  Perkins  must  now  be  all  in  all  to 
ma— but  though  I  will  dierish  him  in  my 
bosom,  no  code  of  laws,  either  hiunan  or  di- 
vine, passes  sentence  ofobUvionon  vanished 
hours  of  innocent  enjoyment— and  be  as- 
sured, that  if  I  be  ever  blessed  widi  a  fimuly, 
my  second  son,  (for  I  must  call  the  first  af- 
ter its  grandfaUier,)  shall  bear  the  christian 
and  surname  of  my  too,  too  dear  masteiw 
But  away  with  ddightful  dreams,  never, 
perhaps,  to  be  realized!  and  with  such 
feelings  as  a  new-bom  infant  mieht  avow» 
1  subscribe  myself,  yours  as  fit  only, 

Grace  Perkins. 
IWi  of  August^ 
Written  in  the  dear  little  blue  parlour. 

Had  this  unexpected  blow  ftllen 
upon  us  during  the  bustle  of  winter, 
we  could  have  borne  it.  But  at  this 
solitary  season,  there  was  nothing  to 
lighten  that  load  of  grief^—- in  the 
words  of  Michael  Angelo^ 

£1  importune  et  grave  selma, 
that  absolutely  bowed  us  down  to  the 
earth, — a  grief  the  more  acute^  fh)m 
the  sad  conviction^  that  our  inesdma* 
ble  Housekeeper  had  been  partly  driven 
into  Mrs  Perkins,  by  a  hopeless  and 
Uierefore  undivulged  passion  for  the 
£ditor  of  this  Magazine.  To  kill 
thought  and  time^  we  lay  io  bed  till 


"  Of  tfiis  very  extraordinary  won^  we  shall  give  a  short  memoir  in  an  early  Number, 
accompanied  with  specisaens  of  her  compositions  both  in  prose  and  verse.  Her  natural 
talents  were  great,  and  her  literary  attainments  by  no  means  contemptible.  She  was  lost 
to  us  in  the  67Ui  year  of  her  age,  a  dangerous  time  of  life  to  a  female  of  cultivated 
mittdf  and  rather  too  strict  ideas  on  the  subject  of  religion. 


IMm  to  MOu  FtaHmf  ArMm. 


C8.pt. 


tuMi  €ftt  flomc  nuffiin  finm 
M^wiiii^  ''  whidi  did  coldly  fttmlsh 
ap  our  breakfest  table/'  and  hobbled 
down  the  mound^  witless  where  to  go. 
All  was  silence  and  desolation.  Not « 
soul  ffoing  into  the  panoramaof  Algiers; 
and  uelonglineof  Frinoe'sStreety  from 
Si  John's  cnapd  to  the  Brince  Regent 
Bridge,  unbroken,  save  perhaps  by 
some  eoach  wheding  along  its  pile  o£ 
dust-oorered  outsides.  At  the  comer 
of  some  cross  street  sat  some  hopeless 
fhuterer,  with  her  basket  of  gooseber- 
lies,  **  alas !  all  too  ripe ;"  while  per- 
haps some  unludcy  school-boy,  who 
was  drawling  his  duU  holidays  in 
town>  besitatin^y  eyed  the  smau  red 
hairy  drckta,  and  had  the  reaolup* 
tion  to  pass  by  with  his  halftienny 
in  his  hand.  The  linen- uin& 
shaded  the  shop-windows,  in  winter 
and  spring  so  gorgeously  displayed, 
and  not  one  gay  and  buzzing  insect 
was  seen  to  enter  or  issue  from  the 
deserted  hive.  The  Middle  Shop  it- 
self, two  little  months  ago,  before  our 
dioea  w«Ee  old  in  which  we  went  to 
the  moors, 

*«  So  Aill  of  laughing  fines  and  bright  eyes,** 
Stood  empty  and  silent,  save  when 
some  summer-stranger  from  the  South 
came  in  to  ask  for  a  copy  of  the  last 
Number  of  Blackwood's  Magazine  <x 
of  Peter's  Letters,  or  when  we  our- 
sdves  hobbled  in,  and  received  an  un- 
witnessed greeting  from  our  publisher, 
whom  the  well-known  sound  of  our 
foothlidbronghtforth  with  a  pen  behind 
liis  ear,  from  the  Sanctum  Sanctorum. 


Even  in  AxnbFOMTf  ttie  aoond  of  the 
grindere  was  lo^.  Ilie  ordinm  in 
Bardiiy's  tavern,  at  ^^ch  we  nave 
seen  thirty  pair  of  knives  and  forics  at 
play,  did  well  if  it  exhibited  half-a- 
dozen  mouths;  and  the  matdiless 
weekly  suppers  of  the  Dilettanti  at 
Young's  (to  which  we  are  sometimes 
admitted),  had,  in  l^e  heat  of  the  wea- 
ther, melted  quite  away.  True,  the 
Theatre  ^^  open,  but  it  was  like- 
wise empty;  and  O'Neill,  Farren, 
Abbot,  and  Jones,  sighed,  wept,  do- 
ted, la^riied,  and  whiaked  about  in 
vain.  Would  you  go  down  to  the  sea^ 
sideP  There  some  solitary  balhiiig 
machine  voided  its  nudity  into  the 
waves,  or  some  paraimomous  bachdor 
sat  wiping  his  hairy  length  on  a  fttone; 
while,  peithance,  one  of  the  London 
packets  sailed  briskly  frxmi  the  ]»er, 
and  seemed  soon  to  carry  away  into 
the  dim  distance  the  scanty  remains 
of  the  population  of  Edinburgh. 

In  this  state  of  mind,  it  would  have 
been  folly  to  remain  in  town ;  so  we 
resolved  once  more  to  join  the  Tent, 
which  had  now  taken  root  in  the  High- 
lands ;  and  while  trying  to  take  cour- 
age to  buy  a  ticket  in  the  Perth  Break- 
neck, we  strolled  into  ourfavouritesnuff 
and  tobacco  ahop,  and  filled  onr  cannis- 
ter  with  Princes'  mixture  and  se^n. 
There,  while  admiring  the  beautiful 
arrangements  of  pipes,  boxes,  &c  and 
regarding  with  a  friendlv  affbction  the 
light,  airy,  and  graceful  figure  of  the 
fiur  Miss  Fanny  Forman,  we  meataUy 
indited  the  following  lines. 


LINES  TO  MISS  FANNY  FORMAN,  ON  BIDOINO  RKK  FAaSWILL. 

Bp  the  VeUed  Editob  of  BbcktoootTt  Magaxme* 


Ob  I  diegiaaittipiinaigitenootfaeStKetef  thegay. 

And  the  mall  *tis  a  dcnlate  light : 
And  the  beaux  and  die  hdka  they  aie  aQ  fiff  away. 

And  the  d^*i  a  wildemew  quite. 
And  I  too  will  winder-4it  dawn  of  the  day 

I  win  leave  die  dull  dty  behind ; 
I  will  tread  the  free  hiOs,  and  my  spirits  shall  play, 

As  of  dd,  in  the  ipring  of  the  wmd. 

II. 
Yet,  a  lowly  voice  whispers,  that,  not  as  of  dd. 

Shall  to  me  the  gUd  spirit  be  given : 
Tho*  the  lakes  beaming  broad  in  their  gjkns  I  bdidd. 

And  the  hills  soaring  Uae  in  the  heaven ; 
That  the  kind  hand  of  Nature  in  vun  shall  unfidd 

AH  her  bamuar  of  innocent  glee^ 
For  the  depths  of  my  soul  in  deq^dence  are  rolled* 

And  her  mirth  has  no  music  for  me. 

III. 
Tes,  o*er  Talley  and  momitain,  wher»*er  I  may  go, 
That  ydet  whispexs  sadly  and  true. 


CnMimriil  -my  witMfnbnainKrf  yooi 
As  toaie  doud  wbow  dim  fleeeet  ttf  envioiu  mow^ 

The  nyg  of  die  ereDing-star  cover. 
Thy  memory  ttSl  a  soft  mmnen  ihidl  throw, 

0*er  the  languiahisg  hreut  of  thy  lorer. 
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While  we  were  ciiting  aboatin  this 
way  whom  shoold  we  see  turning  the 
corner  of  Hanover  Street  in  an  elegant 
denneCy  and  at  a  noble  trot,  but  our  ex- 
oelleiit  fHend  Mr  John  Ballantyne  ?  We 
thoag^t  he  had  still  been  on  the  Conti- 
Dent*  and  have  seldmn  been  more  gra- 
tkBei  than  by  the  unexpected  appari* 
tion.  lliere  he  wis,  as  usual,  arrayed 
in  the  very  mnk  of  knowingnesa— 
grey  frodE  and  pebble  buttons,  Buck« 
•kins,  top-boots,  &e.— the  whip— ibr 
Old  Mortality  needs  no  whip— -dang- 
ling from  the  horn  behind-^d  that 
fine  younggrew.  Dominie  Sampson,  cfr- 
pering  nnmd  about  him  in  the  noad* 
ness  of  his  hilarity.  Whenever  we 
met  last  spring  we  used  to  have  at 
kast  a  hdf-hour^s  doleful  that  on  the 
progress  and  symptoms  of  our  respective 
rhc^atisms — ^but  Ballantyne  now  cut 
that  topic  short  in  a  twinkling,  assuring 
us  he  had  got  rid  of  the  plague  entire- 
ly^—and,  indeed,  nobody  could  look  in 
ms  merry  ftoe  without  seeing  that  it 
was  so.  We  never  croak  to  people 
that  are  in  sound  health— and,  there- 
Ibre,  not  likely  to  enter  into  the  spirit 
of  our  miseries  ;  so,  affecting  an  air  of 
pei^Bct  vigour,  we  began  to  talk,  in  the 
most  pompous  manner,  about  ot»r  late 
exploits  in  the  mocHrs,  rq;retting,  at 
the  aame  time,  that  Ballantyne  had 
not  come  home  in  time  to  make  one 
of  our  party  on  the  12th  of  August. 
^  We  are  just  off  again  for  Braemar," 
aaid  we.  <'  The  devil  you  are,"  said 
John,  ''  I  don't  mudi  care  to  go  with 
joa  it  youll  take  me."  ''  By  all 
wmm,  yon  ddig^t  us,"  mid  -we. 
«'  WeU,*^  cried  be,  "  what  signifies 
bothering,  eome  ahmg,  IH  Just  call 
at  Trinity  ibr  half  a  doien  elcsin  shirts 
andneddfoths,  andlet'sbeoff.  ''Done/' 
aaid  we,  mounting  to  the  lower  cush- 
ion, *'  onl^  just  drive  us  over  the 
way  and  pick  up  our-  portmanteau." 
No  sooner  said  than  done.  In  less 
than  an  hour  we  found  ourselves,  with 
all  the  cargo  on  board,  scudding  away 
at  twelve  uiots  an  hour  on  the  Queens- 
ftrry  road. 

During  the  whole  journey  to  our 
Tent,  we  were  kept  in  a  state  of  un- 
fii^giBg  enjoyment  by  the  conv«na* 


tion  of  our  companion.  Who,  indeed, 
oould  be  dull  in  immediate  juxta  po- 
sition with  so  delightful  a  compound 
of  wit  and  warm  neartedness  ?  We 
have  heard  a  thousand  story-tellers, 
but  we  do  not  remember  smong  the 
whole  of  them  more  than  one  single 
individual,  who  csn  sustain  the  brief- 
est comparison  with  our  exquisite  bi- 
bliopole. Even  were  he  to  be  as  silent 
as  the  tomb  of  the  Capulets,  the  beam- 
ing eloquence  of  that  countenance 
alone  would  be  enough  to  difibse  a 
spirit  of  gentle  jovialty  over  all  who 
might  come  into  his  presence.  We 
do  not  think  Allan  has  quite  done  jus- 
tice to  Mr  Ballantyne's  fiice,  in  bis  cfr^ 
lebratedroaster-pieoe, ''  Hogg's  House- 
heating."  He  has  caught,  mdeed,  the 
quaint,  sly,  archness  of  the  grin,  and 
toe  light,  quick,  irresistible  slance  of 
the  eyes ;  but  he  has  omitted  entirely 
that  line  cordial  suffuskm  of  glad,  kind, 
honest,  manly  mirth,  which  lends  the 
truest  charm  to  the  whde  physiogno- 
my, because  it  reveals  the  essential 
elements  of  the  character,  whose  in- 
dex that  most  original  physiognomy 
is.  But  the  voice  is  the  jewef— who 
shall  ever  describe  its  wonders  ?  Pasa- 
ing  at  will  through  every  note  of 
seriousness  and  passion,  down  into 
the  most  dry,  husky,  vibrations  of 
gruffiiess,  or  the  most  sharp  feeble 
chirpings  of  old  womanfa  queni- 
lousness,  according  to  the  minutest 
roeeialities  of  the  eiiaracter  intxoduoed 
mr  die  moment  upon  the  ati^  of  that 
perpetual  Arist«yphaniccoDiedT;hiscoi»« 
veraatkm— why.  Bannister,  Ifathewi, 
Uston,  Yates,  Russel— none  of  them 
aB  is  like  John  BaBantyne,  when  that 
eye  of  his  has  fidrly  caught  ita  inspi- 
ration  Arom  the  sparkle  of  his  ^ass* 
Even  here  in  our  gig,  where  we  had 
neither  bottle  nor  glass,  a  few  pufib  of 
one  of  Miss  Forman's  segars,  as  Odo« 
herty  describes  them. 
The  true  Havaanah  mooth,  and  moiat,  and 

brown, 
were  enough  to  kindle  and  rekindle 
as  much  mirth  as  was  consistent  with 
the  safety  of  the  vehicle  that  contained 
us.  Among  other  things  he  told  us  a 
great  many  capital  stories  about  his  late 
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tour  to  the  Netherlands,  expressing,  as 
he  went  on,  in  every  particiuar  of  look, 
voice,  and  gesture,  the  very  corporal 
presence  and  essence  of  his  friends  the 
Hogan-mogans.  Theodore  Hooke — 
Provost  Creech — and  Joseph  Gillon, 
each  had  his  niche  in  this  Peristrephic 
Panor^una  of  remembered  merriment, 
and  of  each  he  told  us  innumerable 
new  anecdotes— new  to  us  at  least— 
which  we  would  give  not  a  little  to  be 
able  to  reproduce  for  the  edification  of 
our  readers;  but  alas!  it  would  re- 
quire a  much  bolder  man  than  we  are 
to  attempt  the  hazardous  experiment 
<]f  ^serving  up  such  dainties  in  a  hash. 
One  of  Joseph  Gillon's  good  things, 
iiowever,  we  shall  venture  on,  because 
ifie  wit  of  it  is  of  that  kind  which 
disdains  to  be  improved  by  passing 
through  the  lips  of  any  man,  even  of 
Ballantyne.  Joseph  happened  to  be  in 
a  certain  pretty  numerous  party  at 
Edinburgh  (would  he  had  never  left 
us  \)  at  the  time  when  the  Northern 
Wmgs  were  everywhere  exerting  their 
lungs  in  the  first  of  those  systematic 
blasts  which  have  since  swelled  the 
inflammable  balloon  of  Brougham  to 
that  immoderate  bulk.  ''  Joseph," 
whispered  a  modest  Tory  in  company, 
*'  you  have  seen  this  young  fellow — 
what  is  your  real  opinion  of  him  ?  Do 
you  think  the  man  will  rise,  Joseph  f" 
"  Aye,"  quoth  Joseph,  "  I'll  be  bound 
he  will— -<i^  a  general  rising,"  One 
day  Gillon  was  very  unwell,  (it  was 
in  July)  and  Mr  Ballantyne  went  to 
visit  mm.  He  found  him  on  a  couch 
in  his  writing  chamber,  surrounded  by 
all  his  clerks  and  apprentices ;  '*  What, 
Gillon,"  said  he,  "  this  place  is  e- 
nough  to  kill  ye  man,  it  is  as  hot  as 
an  oven ;"  **  and  what  for  no,  man?" 
cried  Joseph,  "  it's  the  place  whar  I 
mak  my  bread,  man."  We  bc^  par- 
don for  these  stories ;  but  really  Jo- 
sqih  was  a  true  wit.  Why  does  he 
not  try  his  hand  at  a  contribution  now 
and  then  ?  But  perhaps  the  worthv 
. '^  door»keeper  in  the  Lord's  house 
would  have  a  text  against  us  were  we 
to  make  the  application. 

A  great  deal  of  his  talk  turned  also 
Cg^i*  dubitaverit  fj  on  Paris.  He 
seems,  in  deed  and  in  truth,  to  have 
done  what  Miladi  Morgan  was  said  to 
have  donci^he  has  seen  Paris  from 
the  garret  to  the  saloon,  from  the  Pa- 
lais Roval  to  the  Catacombs.  We  had 
great  pleasure  in  hearing  his  account 
of  all  the  strange  doings  and  goings 


on  of  that  iemarkible  dty— «  dty  in 
which  we  ourselves  have  spent  many 
happy — alas  !  very  happy  days  and 
nights.  While  the  names  of  the  mo- 
dem beaux  and  belles  of  dut  Real 
City  fell  glibly  fh>m  the  lips  of  the  bi- 
bliopole, faint  and  shadowy  viaions  of 
the  beaux  and  belles  of  her  fbrmer 
days  rose  in  dim  and  fleet  saooesskm 
before  our  too  faithful  eye  of  imagiDa- 
tion.  Kind,  jovial,  elmnt  Due  de  la 
Cirelabouche,  friend  of  our  youth- 
friend  and  patron ! — alas !  where  be 
now  thy  petits  sonpers  I  Beautiful, 
radiant,  luxurious  Madame  la  Biche ! 

but  wherefore  renew  yet  again 

these  soul-pierdng  retrospections?— 
While  we  were  in  the  midst  of  our 
melancholy  abstraction,  our  friend 
began  chanting,  in  his  own  light,  e- 
lastic,  bounding  atyle,  that  excellent 
French  song, — 

En  AngleCetve  a  oe  qa'on  dtt 

C*est  one  chose  da  ^fim  raves 
Monzir  dans  ion  Ut— 

Ah !  oes  Anglais  baibaiei ! 
Si  une  dame  est  cnidle 

£t  ne  laisse  rien  d*espoir— 
Son  adieu  a  la  belle— 

Est  par  coide  ou  razoir,  &c  &c. 

*'  By  the  way,  Mondeur  Jesn," 
siud  we,  '*  did  you  take  any  lessoDS 
in  fencing  when  you  were  in  Fkris?" 
— ''  To  be  sure.*^  said  he,  "  1  spent 
three  or  four  hours  every  morning  in 
the  Salle  des  armes,  and  I  bdieve  I 
could  now  take  my  inches  even  at 
contre  point  against  any  swordsman  in 
Scotland."—"  Not  so  fiat,  friend," 
said  we, — "  not  quite  so  fiist,  neither. 
Have  YOU  measured  foils  yet  with 
Francalanza?" — "  No,  faith,"  quoth 
he;  ''but  I  have  seen  his  advertise- 
ment, and  shall  certainly  call  upon 
him  the  very  day  I  return  to  Auld 
Reekie." — "  Have  your  doublet  well 
lined  then,  Giovanni,"  we  returned, 
"  and  see  that  your  mask  sits  close  about 
your  ears,  and  expect^  with  all  your 
precautions,  to  come  back  with  the 
marks  of  his  button  between  every 
pair  of  your  ribs ;  for  we  have  fenced 
with  the  Rolands,  the  Angelos,  and 
most  of  the  amateurs  in  the  three 
kingdoms — but  Heaven  forbid  we 
should  ever  venture  a  second  trial  widi 
this  Italian  !"— ''  An  Italian  is  he?" 
cries  Ballantyne — "  I  think  I  have 
heard  his  name  mentioned  in  Paris." 
"  Very  probably,"  said  we,  "  he  is 
well  known  there — ^he  fenced  a  great 
many  years  ago  with  Augereau^  who 
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said  he  had  the  finest  turn  of  a  wrist, 
aodj without  exception,  themostiiresis- 
tiblepair  of  eyes  he  had  ever  met  with." 
— ''  The  marshal/'  quoth  John,  ^'  must 
he  iidmitted  to  be  an  excellent  judge ; 
he  is  allowed  to  be  the  first  homme" 
^Te/iee  in  al^  France,  old  as  he  is."<*- 
"  Our  own  Prince  Regent,"  we  con- 
tinued, **  is  not  a  bad  judge  neither ; 
and  we  have  reason  to  know  that 
he  has  seen  Francalanza  fence,  and 
thinks  at  least  as  highly  of  him  as 
Marshal  Augereau.  VVe  ourselves 
haye  heard  both  Leslie  and  Under* 
wood,  the  two  finest  amateur  swords- 
men in  these  islands,  bear  the  most 
unequivocal  testimony  to  his  merits ; 
yre  usetl  to  meet  with  them  often  at  his 
rooms  in  Cateaton-  street.  He  is  a  glori- 
ous fellow — end  let  us  tell  you,  MrBal- 
lantyne,  his  fingers  manage  the  gui- 
tar just  as  well  as  they  do  the  rapier. 
He  sings  and  plays  much  in  the 
same  charming  style  with  that  prince 
of  good  fellows   and    artists,    John 

Schetky." "  Why,    he    will    be 

quite  an  acquisition,"  cried  Ballan- 
tyne;  "  we  must  get  him  into  the 
Dilettanti  with  all  speed."—"  We 
wish  to  heavens  you  would  get  our- 
selves into  the  Dilettanti,  Mr  John," 
returned  we ;  "  we  have  spoken  of  it 
a  thousand  times,  but  you'll  never 
condescend  to  propose  us  when  a  bal- 
lot comes  about." — "  Wait  a  little; 
have  patience^  my  dear  Editor,"  cries 
John ;  "  there's  a  braw  time  coming 
yet" — ^We  shall  keep  our  eye  upon 
Mr  John  Ballantyne  next  winter,  and, 
depend  on  it,  if  he  n^lects  to  intro- 
duce us  to  this  illustrious  society,  we 
shall  not  be  easily  pacified.  In  the 
mean  time,  seeing  that  we  had  given 
him  a  little  offence,  we  proposed  to 
enliven  our  journey  by  singing  a  few 
duets  together,  which  we  did.  We 
think  both  of  us  were  particularly 
happy  in  that  exquisite  genuine  old 
High  Dutch  one,-« 

Feitsntribat  dericus 

Durch  etnem  griinem  wUdi 
Videbat  ltd  stantem,  stontem,  stantem. 

Bin  Magdelein  voUgettalli 
Salva  OB  pueQula 

Gcdtgruu  dich  Magdekmfem^  &c  &c 

'^  I  hope,"  said  Balhmtyne,  "  that 
you  will  return  to  Edinburgh  in  time, 
at  least,  for  the  grand  Musical  Festi- 
val. We  never  could  do  without  you. 
By  the  way,  I  cannot  but  be  rather 


surprised  that  you  are  not  one  of  the 
directors,  Mr  Editor." — We  assured 
our  good  friend,  that  the  omission  of 
our  name  in  that  list  was  entirely 
owing  to  ourselves ;  that  it  had  been 
early  put  down  by  Lord  Gray;  but 
we  hate  aU  kind  of  notoriety,  and 
therefore  requested  his  Lordship  to 
be  so  good  as  to  withdraw  our  name, 
at  the  same  time  promising  him,  or 
any  other  of  the  directors,  every  as- 
sistance and  advice  in  our  power. — 
"  You  see  that  we  are  to  have  Dra- 
gonetti's  double  bass — what  a  perfect 
volcano ! — a  very  earthquake  it  is,  Mr 
Editor ! — ^but  I  am  extremely  anxious 
that  you  should  hear  little  Signora 
Corri."— "  Hear  little  Signora  Corri !" 
we  replied :  **  have  we'  not  dandled 
the  little  syren  on  our  knee  a  hundred 
times,  when  she  was  in  fVock?  and 
were  not  we  ourselves  the  first  to 
prophecy  her  fixture,  noise  in  the 
world,  and  suggest  to  her  papa  the 
propriety  of  sending  her  to  Catalani  ? 
Those  were  pleasant  nights,  John, 
when  we  used  to  sit  at  the  long  sup- 
per-table of  Signor  Corri,  and  some- 
times inspirited  by  noyeau  and  dierry 
bounce,  venture  our  own  cracked  voice 
in  a  glee ;  but,  in  truth,  ear  is  every 
thing — '  tutto,  tutto,  tutto;'— «8  the 
Corri  used  to  say, '  I  do  like  vast  well 
for  to  hear  Signor  Christophero  sing 
//  suo  gusto  e  perfeito.' " 

When  we  had  wearied  ourselves 
with  singing,  Ballantyne  said  he  would 
read  us  a  MS.  poem  he  had  in  his 
pocket  by  the  merest  accident,  written 
by  one  Peter  M'Finn,  an  old  firiend 
of  his,  who  is  now  minister  of  Kil- 
morran,  in  Fife. — "  What  !  Peter 
MTinn,  our  own  dear  Contributor  ?" 
said  we.  '*  Let  us  hear  it,  by  all 
manner  of  means.  We  wonder  why 
the  dog  has  not  sent  the  poem  to  the 
Magazine — ^is  it  good  for  any  thing  ?" 
— "  A  capital  thing,  upon  my  Bfe,  ^ 
Mr  Editor ;  let  us  just  smoke  a  single 
segar,  and  wet  our  whistles  with  wis 
gwd  body's  Glenlivet — (we  happened 
to  be  just  passing  a  turnpike) — and 
then  I  shall  read  it  aloud,  pro  bo^ 
no" — Refreshed  by  his  due  portion  of 
a  gill  of  the  best  whisky  we  nave  seen 
out  of  the  Tent,  Mr  Ballantyne  pro- 
ceeded to  the  fulfilment  of  his  pro- 
mise, and  beguiled  away  a  couple  of 
pretty  rough  miles  with  the  well- 
poised  and  strenuous  stalizas  of  the 
reverend  Mr  MTinn. 
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StmoUMdrtwi* 
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St  AimKEWfl  !  nime  unmeet  for  tnneftU  Uy, 
And  all  unapt  the  Baid  for  tonefitl  pui^ 
Be  hi*  the  tuk  tl^  features  to  pmutraj* 
Thy  ereiy  chann  of  nature  and  of  ait ; 
Thy  bays,  thy  rocks,  thy  ruins  that  apart 
Vxkh  their  towers  beneath  the  pale  moen  beam, 
Thy  colleges  that  form  the  head  and  hearty 
Professors,  which  those  colleges  beseem. 
Thy  student,  golfer-crew— a  multifarious  theme ! 

II. 
Be  mine  the  rocky  station  that  o*erlooks 
The  rushing  German,  in  his  wintzy  guise. 
Whilst  not  one  wing  the  sweeping  tempest  broolES, 
Nor  diines  one  friendly  star  amid  the  skies. 
Till  on  the  dusky  brow  of  night  arise, 
StmgxUng  to  pierce  the  belt  of  daikness  thro** 
Greeting,  with  saviour  f^eam,  the  sailor's  cyca» 
Arwkly  Star  of  cfver  changing  hue,* 
Whtcfa  dioots  its  tnmUiQg  raya  tkSu  o*cr  oeeao 


IIL 
Be  Buna  in  amuner  ab  flom  eiitertt  veige. 
The  dhn  diadovered,  erer  passing  sail. 
The  bioad  eapadous  bay,  wheie  dark  and  large 
The  anorttng  porpoise  news  hii  shapeless  tail. 
Nor  ever  silent  to  the  sea-bird*s  wail 
0*er  sands  more  levd  than  the  maible  deep. 
Thro*  which  an  oily  path«>way  seems  to  trail. 
And  far  beneath  upfirowns  the  nodding  steep, 
MHiilst  twilight  stillness  holds,  and  day-bom 
breezes  sleep. 

IV. 
Or  give  me  to  e^joy  the  cooling  wave, 
'  Which  gently  tides  these  rocky  creeks  along. 
Whilst  many  a  fervid  wight,  his  limbs  to  lave. 
Essays  his  swimming  powers,  the  surge  among. 
And  all  around  ii  summer's  motlev  throng. 
The  limpet  fish-wife  searching  with  her  creel. 
And  youth's  unhallowed  jeer,  and  boyhood's  song. 
And  stranger's  downward  peep,  and  lass's  tqueelf 
Expressive  of  the  rage  they  much  affect  to  feeL 

V. 
Butm  that  creek,  designed  the  '<  witch's  lakc^f 
Let  i^ter  rush  in  desolation  wide. 
Tin  aU  the  "  hill,"t  where  suffered  at  the  stake 
Th'  unhappy  victim,  mingle  with  the  tide  t 


There  let  no  orass  ^ipear,  no  fish  abide 
This  If 


For  ever !    This  thy  deatmy  and  ( 
But  o'er  die  drifted  baik  let  niin  tide. 
And  shipwrecked  sailor  find  ah  eaily  tenib, 
And  venturous  swinmier  sink  amidat  his  joolli- 

fulbloom.6 

VI. 
But  spate  old  ocean,  oh !  in  merey  tput^ 
That  green  recess  whidi  ftcdiens  on  ^viev, 
And  fwill  plant  one  Httk  cfaaplet  there, 
Of  brightest  bay,  and  never  findiiig  yew. 
Sacred  to  those  suooesrfiilly  who  chew 
The  Scottish  bow,  in  that  auspicioBS  dsf  , 
When  to  their  king  and  native  prowess  tiae, 
They  bore  from  Gallic  doll  the  priie  awiy. 
The  pruioe- beseeming  Butt,||  ioqperial  Umaef, 

VII. 
Beware,  oh  stnmfler,  how80e*er  intent. 
To  cross  that  little  rbnUet^^  bewaic. 
For  bleadung  in  the  «m,  of  mnkms  seoit, 
The  flanaaea  of  honea  lumber  dbcrei 
Bare  is  eacfaiib,  the  ]«  and  dieek-bas  kM, 
And  nttiog  in  the  filth  the  vielim  litt 
Of  man's  ingratitude—  '^  nolfainf  tanl 
VBe  brutish  man  his  aelfiA  pwpMi  hiqps, 
Then  tuns  his  servant  o'er  a  prey  todftp  sirf  fliifc 

VIIL 
Be  rather  mine  at  eve's  untroubled  hour, 
Beneath  thy  ruined  towers  to  hold  my  «^, 
To  feel  obhvion's  sonow-sootfaing  pmvlr 
Come  o'er  the  reeollections  of  the  day. 
Till  up  the  past  the  soul  be  borne  amqf, 
To  times  of  superrtidoo,  hurt  and  Mne, 
Thro'  which  the  Lmte  moved,  and  FxisrGnj; 
Till  many  a  noted,  bog-forgotten  nime, 
Rise  fiom  their  mother  dust,  Uien  ankto  deep 

again. 

IX. 
And  grant  me  at  some  midni^^  tide  to  viev 
The  sQlenm  moonshme  drifting  down  die  nigiit, 
Whilst  all  above  is  one  undooded  bhie, 
And  all  below  is  lovdy  on  te  nfjtiU 
Beneath  the  softmng  influeooe  of  li^ 
Along  these  df^  be  mine  in  peace  to  stay, 
While  thro'  each  Mattered  wall,  and  tnatf 

height, 
The  |)eaming  glory  pours  acnas  my  waVf 
And  many  a  minored  beam  bright  amfuafifln 

the  bay. 


*  The  Bell  Rode  %/i<,  which  is  dearly  seen  from  die  station  marked,  and  of  whid  Wilts 
Scott  has  beantiftOly  said, 

**  A  ruddy  star  of  changeftd  light. 
Bound  on  the  dusky  brow  of  night** 

"f-  Where  the  witches  were  drowned, 

±  A  bin  adjoining  to  the  lake  where  the  witches  were  litrnL 

i  These  maledictions  have  unfortunatdy  been  already  aocorapliahed,  1619. 

11  The  spot  here  alluded  to  is  called  **  the  Butts,"  where  archery  was  formsdy  padiscd.  Tb* 
grass  Mofiii^  for  the  spectators  is  still  distinctly  mad»d.  But  the  sea  is  making  sudixanid  eDCfOseii- 
ments  upon  this  really  romantic  little  spot,  that  in  a  few  years  every  vestige  of  it  will  piobsbly  bt 
effaced.  One  of  the  Jameses,  I  believe  the  5th,  ataked  here  m  butcf  M^nsey,  on  die  ikili  of  tf 
Soottidi  against  that  of  an  equal  number  of  Fiench  bcmnen^  backed  by  bis  mother,  and  woo,  to  ha 
great  satisfection,  the  bei ;  und  then  wtu  ajookd  dug  at  St  Andrtmi, 

^  The  Swilkin. 
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Hen  kc  me  orate  on  all  tlie  motfcy  ereir* 
That  gneed  or  dMDMd  this  memomMe  place, 
<8inoe  when,*  St  Rule,  thy  masoiuy  wai  new. 
How  vaet  the  wear  of  man's  tune-wasted  race,) 
Bach  plimdeiing  each  in  nndnlating  chaoet 
The  march  of  ound  thro*  eiror**  devioui  way* 
Gxxm  fimerstitian*8  terror-breathing  face. 
The  twiG^t  of  reforoit  troth's  lightning  ray 
That  bom  iqpon  theee  towers  in  luin  and  diimay. 

XI. 
WiiUn  Aeee  walb  of  hirii  eatfaedxal  state. 
No  altar,  priesthood,  h<^  rites,  appear. 
Of  all  that  ODoe  was  splendid,  sacred,  great, 
To  catch  the  eye,  or  fiudnate  the  ear ! 
Tie  shapeless  rain  all,  and  silence  here  t 
And  let  tt  pass    yon  starry  arch  remains. 
The  temple  of  oar  Gorf,  no  hands  can  rear ; 
The  won  of  man,  or  flourishes,  or  wanes. 
Heaven's  temple  to  the  last  its  worfananship  re- 
taiiis. 

XII. 
And  let  it  pass— in  noise  and  tumult  melt 
Down  with  eadi  monument  of  man's  disgrace  i 
Here  leagued  with  tjrrants  snnentition  dwelt. 
And  fbij^  thchr  chains  to  subjugate  our  race  I 
It  is  a  flAteful,  much  detested  phiee. 
The  place  of  skulls,  oolgotha  of  our  Isle, 
TlmT  evenr  shattena  anh,  and  window-space, 
I  see  thy  natures,  reformation,  smile. 
Whilst  Knox  stands  musing  by  and  freedom 
shouts  the  while. 


Xllt. 
And  let  it  paw    and  peesmg  fai  te  twin, 
Down  to  me  waves  of  darkxMss  evermore, 
Descend  duit  ruined  "  castle"t  of  the  main. 
That  hurls  its  tide-wom  fragments  on  the  diore^ 
Beneath  it  still  let  mining  surges  roar, 
Till  nothing  shall  survive  of  afi  the  boast, 
Of  him,  whose  hands  were  red  in  human  gote, 
Who  joyed  a  brother-man  in  flames  to  roast. 
Inhuman  was  the  act,  the  actor  moet  aocaiM ! 

XIV. 
Besuits  it  too  to  muse  on  later  thnet. 
To  whidi  that  Aisle  attmcts  the  ^uEer*i  heed, 
That  monument  to  infamy  and  crimes. 
To  every  crooked,  every  miel  deed  f 
**  Drive  fluriously  along,  posdiion  speed,± 
Th'  avenfler  is  behind  thee,  urge  t^  fl^t. 
Oh  save  Sxj  master  in  his  utmost  need ; 
And  save  from  ftiture  obloquy,  and  blight 
The  covenanted  cauae  of  Soodand,  and  of  ri^^ 

XV. 

And  diea  toe  Shephera  at  his  shWing  OMV, 
And  gasped  ftaa  womanhood  amidst  the  flooi* 
Did  Scotland  grieve  from  east  to  western  shore. 
Her  glens  and  mountain-waates  basmeaied  widi' 

blood? 
HastfAoM  on  every  ftaeJMm  feeling  trad. 
With  unrelenting  malioe  urging  on. 
Condemned  the  guiltless,  and  betrayed  thy  God, 
TiU  all  thy  oup  of  crime  was  ovoiun. 
And  must  we  owif,  at  htft,§  the  deed  waa  foid^ 


*  St  Rule,  or  8t  Regulus'  Tower,  said  to  be  Toy  ancient ;  and  from  the  top  of  which  there  lean 
czodlettt  bird's  eye  view. 

t  The  Castle  of  St  Andrews,  from  one  of  the  windows  in  front,  of  which  Carduud  Beaton,  or 
Betbune,  contemplated,  with  seeming  satia&ction,  the  execution  of  his  own  worse  than  Babylonian 
ientence,  on  the  person  of  poor  Wistuirt  t 

X  The  reader  m  these  allusbns  will  readily  meognize  the  murder  of  Archbishop  Sharp,  on 
Masos  Moor,  which  is  represented  on  a  marble  monument  erecUd^  at  least  now  remaMng  with* 
in  tne  Prttbyierian  town-church  of  St  Andrews, 

**  Pudet  et  hac  opprobria  nobis, 
Et  did  potuisse,  et  non  potmsse  refeUL" 
A.fhD  atatement  of  the  whole  dicumstances  of  this  transaction  are  to  be  found  in  ^  Woodioir,'* 
and  in  many  other  historians.  Five  unfortunate  individuals,  Thomas  Brown,  James  Wood,  ^i- 
<faew  Swoid,  John  Waddle,  and  John  Clyde,  vide  Cloud  of  Witnesses,  S47,  OJjle's  Edition,  1810, 
the  greater  proportion  of  whom  had  never  been  in  Fife  till  the  day  preceding  their  execution,  were 
oibbetted  on  Magus  Muir,  about  four  miles  from  St  Andrews,  to  anpease  the  manes  of  the  Ardh- 
mshopw  The  stone  which  testifies  their  death  and  their  innocency  or  the  crime,  was  hUely  rennet- 
ed  bya  friend  of  onn,  who  wrate  the  foDowuig  linei  on  the  occasion  t 


"  And  stand  thoa  there  a  record  meet. 
Amidst  die  tide  of  fiiture  time, 

To  every  passing  m  repeat. 
Thy  tale  of  craeity  and  crime. 

II. 
Around  thee  deep  the  Muirland  waste. 

Around  thee  bloom  the  heather  bell. 
The  enrlien  build  her  yearly  nest. 

Lone  henld  of  the  moonnrin  folL 


III. 
By  beauty,  worth,  and  wit,  be  paid 

The  lay,  the  tribute,  and  the  tear. 
And  many  a  stranger  step  delayed. 

To  visit  those  that  slumber  here. 

IV. 

And  never  from  the  Scottish  heart. 
Escape  the  grateftd  fodins  trae. 

To  dioee  who  Uved  the  Patriot  part. 
And  died  the  Patriot  Martyr  too  !'^ 


I  **  And  though  the  loun  be  wed  awn. 
The  deed  was  foully  done." 


Vide  Woodrow,  who  appBartheie 
Arefabisliop  Shaipb 
Vol.  V. 


origjinally  applied  to  Cardinal  Beaton,  to  die  death  of 
4M 


fM 


And  every  huvm  Up9ti  ^Ul  ntofifn  the  m4 
Whidi  stiu^  ifUJi  pcicsdy  Mood  i^aboly  1^^ 
Kor'ttTGiQeiu:^  ^  pareiii^  hg^  k^^ 
But  in  a  dafi^tfifg  mtgfvSfip  tfor  hip  hM^ 
Not  aU  tbitf  ppwerp  y^  p^  ff»  »ttttt. 
That  even  tOs  ly^  mpoi^alei^  cao  plfad. 
Can  vipe  one  i)p9p  nom  xuijt  thy  nutfod  fifflti 
Nor  pf  etezD^  shame  thy  xneof 017  durfsf;* 

Then  torn  w^teal^  wew^oyppto  Vmh 
Whm  4l#epi  the  4u^ly  S9Mr<M^>  oC  ^y  ^  «^ 
Ixmg  may  4f^  fns^  W0rVn!#nihq^ 
In  mimic  ooin^  tf^ifuy^  ^  q^n. 
For  many  f  9»M^  (rtr^mjiffr  tp  adjnii|K» 
Who|ffa«f|zt,Fhimi9W«M<n^f    ' 

ShaU  m  a  piv«f  rf  «P»*M»i^«  W?W^^  ^  , 
To  hiu)  irh^if  vp^t^M  »i  ^  Min^  iMl  W* 
Vgi  bp^  fl»tvr«  9Wk  19^  <»e  lM^HM»  ?«il  < 

xyin. 

The  04*  4)f  Uflttl  have  I 
0>  *»  anl  th^  I 


Or  moanted  oa  a  eari  ft/r 

To  mititfwoi  #p  nfMiitwiy, 

And  mOsQii  w  WddiK  U  faff 


Cav(. 


>Filhi 


niteia  nf  imUot  mnie*  lihn  ttMOitain  riiU 
Bunt  out  at  length  in  all  its  crystal  UffU : 
As  tmiVfi  tti^  vtoler  heafM&  the  aiMn  «f  niflht. 
They  ray  thm  ^e^fu  to  TiipA  hmmhAmI 

'^'     mil* 
Whilst  fades  Mdi  iMMnUing  atadci  «Q  the  M^ 
Ifiafl  their  naiayt  le^icUness  they  Aiae« 
Aaserting  from  their  orbs  pre-eminence  divine  I 


XIX. 


Of  this  enoogh. 
Wfadst  fishermen  unshfi 


r  stre^cbiM^TJif , 


his  finhy 
Let  me  advance,  the  lfad4ocfc,  (^od,  tp  see, 
firagg^  by  t^e  noisy  fish-wife  to  the  s|iorf, 
Mesnivhile  the  husbimd  rests  upon  his  oar. 
His  hibour  past,  or  swings  his  chi]}y  hi|n^ 
j(!ivaBcing  homewards ;  wh^t  l^is  steps  hefpre 
Bnns  gleSome  spee^i  and  ragged  filth  in  bands. 
Which  nor  a  mother*s  threata,  nor  fi^ther*s  purse 
fi?inmftn*^*- 

X^ 
And  BOW  tfie  baskets  are  arnnged  and  ^U 
Crwnmed  with  a  sicaly  mass  of  teeming  V^  i 
l^e  huAand  idly  smokes,  or  mend^  a  ne^ 
Trastiae  the  sale  to  ever-bustling  wife. 
Who,  florylng  in  the  bo^ering  and  ^e  stzifb, 
From  house  to  house  her  boaeied  treasure  beari| 


XXf. 

But  hailc  t 'tfs  Croddng  JohnnyH  K^  hd, 
That  tinhlfaig  jii^des  hun  along  tiie  street. 
In  accents  of  the  damned,  his  tale  to  tdU 
And  tpticr  on  with  time  unsettled  feet, 
A|M  fl*esn  are  au  bis  fuu,  his  uuttsi  sweet, 
Yet  cares  he  not  the  meum  to  deny. 
But  "  fw/y^r  d090d"  wmknawmfff 
If  that  a  ligc  professor  pass  him  l7» 
And  «dft-lpQg  tip  tb?  wmfc  with  trm 
eye^ 

XXIL 

•        •»•••• 

XXVI, 
§tn^)ge  Cidr  of  Ohepfritv  came  ferth 
From  out  tny  native  darkness  into  d^. 
Stand  lampless  in  the  nightly  stranger's  path, 
And  spread  thy  maaonry  anudst  his  way. 
Nor  be  dipse  heaps  concealed,  which  flfliefs  hy 
In  dqae  9myy  along  thr  narrow  lanes, 
Thy  street- ward  dimghuls  fiBstoru^  to  the  isy 
Of  mid-day  sun,  thy  ■*  cansewaj"  dist  letsins 
Of  sun-dried  fish  ttie  g^e,  of  every  fildi  the 
stains. 

XXVII. 
Ye  Pe^ns,  B^es,  that  enrich  Ae  state 
And  Parliament  with  wisdom  and  eontfoul. 
Who  having  dined  abroad,  returning  late, 
Besidarii  yonrstoddngs  in  the  gutter-hole— 
pr  *o)idst  ^e  mud  magnifioenUy  roD* 
Shine  out  hi  lunps  on  this  unhallowed  nigbt, 
Or  iKople  will  %mrm,  upon  my  soul, 
pepai4se  your  i^tions  cannot  brook  the  light. 
You  robe  theqi  hi  a  veil  of  darknfai  from  tbi 

XXVIII. 
Qk  I  dull  msortiif  evciy  sickened  bfaili» 
Ff^-Mung  «udnU»odi  with  sunken  eye, 
TfliA  ijaho)}  Uhpnriog  with  his  load  of  gam. 
Who  all  but  health  ^d  happiness  cao  bixf ,     . 
6*er  whose  sunrwithcred  heart  no  youdilhl  tp 
Retalps  ^  ho(d?-!the  jointured  widow  pmn— 
The  evcr-calMng  damp  that  loves  to  fiyJJ 
From  door  to  door,  in  all  h^r  withcrdTtriffl* 
And  bqirding-sd^oors  long  Aew  of  Qscb  sob 
ankles  dim. 


•  Archbishop  Kennedy,  thf  fpip4fif  ff  S%  $alvator*s  Colhm 
f  ••  Croaking  Johnny ,**.r-f  ph|tn|cter  veil  known  in  St  And 


kdr(V8,  who* 


human,  gives  notices  which  qonp  but  (he  i{ih%bitants  of  the  plac^  can  {iQ^int^y  vodsritm  ^  Then 
was  lost,  (said  he,  yesterday,  in  ova  i^euipg)  a  lady's  pared,*'  some  »crsw  corrected  him  **;»«*•'• 
ftom  an  adjoining  door,  when,  with  the  greatest  coohiess,  he'  tottered  on,  mutteiing  to  himwit 
••  ay,  ay,  parcel— parasnU-it's  a'  ane !" 

$  We  mm  nodung-^w«^Vf]wa«ll  motion  of  mevwg  49  ^hMg  «f  •s^W*  «mK"«F«' 
agdnst  the  Magistraqr  {  hv^i  w^  ngfet  that  both  town  and  MwftWfy  ^  901 9a»€^  i»  MWV  '^* 
measure  fo^  rfn^edving  th^  niu|ance  «^  curmlain  of.  .  . 

g  Thfroqstom  of  *^  forenoqn  o^g,'*  ffhidi  in  huger  dtie^  ii  rfdttffd  IP  «  syatflHU  ll  1><"^ J|'|~ 
in  most  other  smaller  towns,  left  to  the  indina^p  apd  c^p^ce  of  fvery  individuaL  And  ^wn 
you  see  a  couple  of  ••  large  bomets**  approachhsg  yout  door,  in  tlic  way  of  a  call,  you  can  dctoi 
with  any  dme  of  certainty,  antidpate  the  hour  or  dieir  departure--thu  ia  a  great  evil  ^^^ 
aunitndalTttwpk  wl«oc^eiuQy««i|nj^  tiiM»  tad  ite  have  bo  S^odte  •>  ki" '^ 

wiU  W11U9  **  Procttl,  oh  procuU*^  toall  such»  on  their  gate-way. 


%Jktki 


«fr 


Who  can  orlHdd  «  Aik#  M  ttH  a  Mtir 
PkotafAr,  8DMi0r,  8ladte««Mi  aiid  Tavr 
▲nd  eoontiT  Laird,  aiiiMtfld  ham  afiur. 
With  Mbe  nWiaiMy  Writer  fo  «9iBBi| 
Whibt  oft  the  s^g,  nd  wfint^duSogJarf 
PvoTokcs  to  icndfli  bBt#  and  fiiivtbsNd  M|p6^ 
Wlikfc^  tiiiat  Mwlfear  Mitad  wiU  fnd%  iMai^ 

It  la  iiitod  a  gMdBy  Mgli*  to  w0 

Theae  nd-cMl  cfaMofiMii  imWhilbd  Ibt  te 

DdviigSe bal  d'« bufttr,  nt,  aid  Uik,r 
And  daaiJQg,  with  imperious  **  hove/*  die  wmy« 
BnliTcniiig  adll  the  ^mtt  with  kugh  and  nj, 
Whilai  iMCItagr  cM.fl<^  fcH*^*  <^  MUM* 
Prepared  wM  tfcadf  iMid  «lii'«  Im»'*  taltff^ 
Wwi  itiMH  «y«flM  dtfloua  taB  to  iMd» 
And  of  th«  giHi;  gnM  aaah  fliy«  to  Mfedii^. 

«CXI. 
It  if  in  toMk  «  ffOOSif  right  to  toe, 
B|y  cMt  and  wfit.  the  ftwdkin^  iMPtevdetD, 
^pgBading  Anr  douket  npoA  tfte  diiafed  lea^ 

WHh  pettiooati  hi»  Idltedvp  I  ween, 
Aiid  flito  of  jMond  tflMMft  iMM  MM  I 


xgctr. 

BMtrttonlPf  dHI  WMl  MOMMtflMiv  peftt 

Of  •«  MtotflMfiiiid^^  dtoMrtM  to  poo^ 


From  wirtrNift  tnfc  IM»  i^knHng  fiuri 
V^M  in  an  tipvatfA  ihower  of  ddirf 
Oh  I  'riti  anougH  to  dhttg*  M  Md 

hflMl 

li  thcAi  diA  ilii«i»  ttuA  dbMMd  to  ««Mii 
Bj  midnight  lamp,  on  lettered  pagli  to  pore, 
O^er  iiiiftftmilii  Mm  hU  head  to  tdmiAy 
lit  «MH  hH  rikidl  #i*  phOaHglt  bwf 
•<  A  tkmny  thQughtiiihieai,**  book-#IA*ed  aorey 
N^tdried,  Md  ooitfviB,^  i^ldom  ai  Ma  eug, 
WMmo  Ttor  raod  v  mtrinenlf  no  storo^ 
Let  hiih  widi  ^Kat  ptop  hto  fkutf  nlitm^ 
WUbcanAdMiny  haarmoat  kaowtogljtha 

XXXfIL 
Ye  dwtotf  thm  attock  b*)k-ie>diifc  mHk 
Witfi  Whiiy  podoB,  leeieatifo  dn«. 
Who  da  poor  beet^  and  doing  what  )mi  cany 
Id%<  tbcto  be-«a«l  dto  town|  to  mmiriM  im^. 
Go,  and  administer  to  lady*i  pug, 
Whidi  backward  strams  with  many  a  rueful  look; 
Yon  ftame  lo  toppy,  and  yon  face  lo  smug, 
From  air  and  exercise  its  physic  took, 
Andibrthtoeinanlyenofrtyyogrkkitfyeffbrteflk. 

XXXIV. 
Ytf  irflisri^fift  hMructiona  hidlDlrtod' fid. 
To  min^  prepared,  or  not  prepared  to  drhdt, 
€ki4  kfainy  TKw  the  enort,  if  c&bid^ 
I  itAtt  fotLt  iti€xftt  fiy  invest  ht  cfinft ; 
BHis  9n  my  hrtMKtr,  Oidy  defgtt  to  bKBK, 
Aif^  i  thmtsng,  gstte^et  fhoftbtfr sung ; 
Ah«i^<m  I  inadden%,  yes  i  USHk 
f  M  inrfnMted  ettu^leto  ott  my  tofigiM, 
Anafioiu  my  nivmg  Drain  ale  wmgea  niav  uuug. 


1V»  MMhlht  deptha  (^pntetoial  ineBt 

In  sober,  sotting,  inofienriye  lay. 

*^  BMt  4^"  to  lM#afd  I  bflittU  dto  ri^H^t 


The  angry  w«««  wkh  «lHiflt  iflM 
The  anch«t  ftwa  toy  bow  itfiane  AiMyr 
The  breakew  boNi  Mtottd  tm  MtiM»  efltii,- 
And  o*er  my  drlppli%dodi  g  dntadtiUfttf  Ml 
theyseoil 

XXXVL 
GraTo  Qty  of  instruction^  propumt  still 
With  Larin,  Greek,  Pbilaaonfa|r,  ao^  Tnitfv 
With  all  that  nerves  the  soul,  ar  guides  the  wlB^ 
That  forms  the  habiti  of  untuteied  youlhy 
Thou  art  a  very  hospital,  in  aootht 
Thither  rtoort,  disAots  of  the  mind^ 
Dark  ignorance,  rusticity  inyourb, 
An<l  doubt^s  hysterio.fit,  fnd  enor  bUndr 
And  vanity  blown  up  with  uneoutM  whid. 

Hither  resort,  tlie  Grampian  softs  of  ftost, 
Y-  bom  beneath  a  drifled  ^p  of  snow, 
Qitoifiiwitog  tlto  tolltor  lh#l*boiin  Aid  A«0MN^ 
0*«  iMMy  •  tocMifltahi  sheep-Met,  a*  they  go  $ 
It  is  mdaad  « turito  pMToking  show. 
To  view  thtoa  tootoitotoeefi  m  scarlet  gown, 
Whilit  peepv  the  oMse  tf«d  donfad  giS<b  belo#, 
Seetotog  diei^  pMMpt  jbtopose  to  disown. 
And  throttgh  thehf  trtMey  Abe  with  ttoUBMr 
visage  frowiik 

And  lurks  there,  toof  beneath  that  rastie  forao,' 
Stuut  retouttiBii,  neraMwnped'  eanpriae^ 
The  heart  piepored  to  bnre  misfoKiine^  slanl» 
And  o*eir  advearity  in  triumpfc  riw. 
Nerve  to  petfenn,  and  wisMi  todevitoi 
These  are  thy  grisidiana,  Scotia,  e^  troi^ 
TVne  is  the  Pole  star  of  dwv  native  rides; 
What  tiahe  M  OMd,  her  mailed  host  updbrcw^ 
AM  many  a  bonnet  waved  o'er  blood-stahtod 
Wateiioa 

XXXIX. 
And  tfaiiher  doth  rcpab  a  straggling  band. 
From  Western  islands,  and  Atbntie  roar. 
And  still  at  leisure  hour  they  haunt  the  sands^ 
Shootihg  their  kindred  sea-gull  on  the  riiore  { 
Not  much  affect  they  literary  lore. 
But  cfaiefVain-bom,  they  love  the  chieftain-Itfey 
And  deem  it  fofly  o*er  a  book  to  pore. 
Wasting  dw  sunny  mom  of  hunum  Itfi, 
Apart  fioni  vistol  staia,  nd  revelryr  and  sCilft. 

XL. 
And  here  oonveen  Angtisatof,  Ftftn,  each 
Mammals  own  pnMieny  iu  head  and  heart  { 
And  Aithef  docit  the  sons  ai  thoM^  mat  pleach 
•'  Itf  Mbry^  sacred  bowers^  ^phty  dirir  ptft^ 
Add  nntoM  yicidtf  to'  to  subdiring  art ; 
Thetf,  Kke  the  Chr^sdBs,  disrupt  die  sbdl, 
F(«i^fi^on)r dieir  crusted  awkwardness^  diey*  ihtft, 
Amsmt  die  be*»— vetjust  It  ia  to  teD, 
tMndidi!^  (hehidlo#  dtide  iiotd  Mary'isacredf#eIL 


•  These artftftytterfestRatoiiIy6oIfettkntf#.  -.     ^     ^    ^.  ^ -. 

t  The  Swiliin,  4  ftnall  strtfHto  west  of  the  town,  up<m  did  green  s#ttd.banfcf  of  Which  tte 
luse^^mctise  all  the  more  ancient  methods  of  dothes  waidiing  ana  Ueaching. 
1  The  iSuHal'gtdund  so  situated. 

g  The  Pntfessois  of  the  CTnited  Collegitf  in  Aylad  *•  Mastaa.** 
f  St  Maiy*«i  or  the  Divinity  CoU^gew 


Wi 


Cs*. 


XLI. 
And  hen  be  eure  ftir  ecienee  ipiiedf  her  iriag. 
Frpn  College  tunets  o'er  the  geiiiiig  town. 
And  dmibtlen  hen  does  •'  CaMlis  Catheiiiie**' 

fliDg 
Aniidet  the  liiteniog  crowd  her  meoage  down  I 
AU^leumog  hen,  if  leeming  to  disown. 
Then  is  no  love  of  ideDoe  in  the  plaoe. 
The  very  eoul  by  moM  i«  overgrown  | 
It  It  a  leandal-propagBting  noe, 
Whoee  ignorance  sita  thrmied  on  each  unmean- 
ing ftoe. 

XLII. 
Thia  ii  the  day  of  trial^-dreadlbl  thoudit ! 
That  day  to  which  so  many  days  have  nd. 
When  sage  Profesaon  robed  in  deepest  thought. 
And  gown  of  dread  solemnity,  have  sped 
To  sit  in  judjpient  on  each  college  lad. 
To  lift  Examination's  eagle  eye. 
To  hear  the  problem  solved,  the  dassict  read ; 
By  varied  question,  varied  merit  try. 
Whilst  «Mv  m^i^rttnn  biases  ftota  on  hig^ 

XLIII. 
The  work  is  done,  the  sixth  day's  labour  o*er. 
The  aeventfa  day  comes,  a  day  of  welcome  rest. 
Respite  £rom  sitting,  now  a  rest  no  more. 
As  every  nether  bone  can  wdl  attest. 
And  deep-depressed  seat,  when  like  a  nest 
Of  learned  lorn  remains  the  mdented  shape ; 
AU  merit  hen  is  who  attends  the  best. 
Resists  all  mdination  to  escape. 
Pilling  the  student's  eye  with  Professorial  shape. 

XLIV. 
But  see  Aey  scud  their  cbuMic  garb  aside. 
In  social  dress  they  congregate  to  dine. 
When  what  of  comfort  may  in  beef  resUle, 
Or  what  of  merriment  in  cheering  wine 
Is  thine,  and  most  deservedly  is  Uiine, 
Thou  labourer  of  the  winter,  fagged,  and  dull  $ 
Thy  pupils  jret,  thniu^  other  vean  shall  shine. 
To  distant  times  shall  glow  each  student  skull. 
From  Cheviot's  southern  ridge  to  furthest  peak 
ofMulL 

XLV. 
Thus  far  the  Muse,  in  mad  unHoensed  lay. 
Hath  run  the  gaundet  of  her  wild  career, 
Kor  did  she  yet  one  sober  truth  essay. 
But  atreight  she  marred  the  couplet  with  a  jeer : 


But  fidr  and  aofUyu^wnr  te  end  ia  nev- 
Of  sober  tmth,  one  parting  8lav«  I  siie^ 
One  vem  which  merit  may  unblushing  hev, 
And  gentua  wqngniae  9a  justly  due, 
Thia  tribute  of  reject  I  in^reoate  of  yon. 

XLVI. 
Edina's  sons  with  hammera  may  oombine. 
And  knowledge  dig  fkom  out  tne  very  diiS^ 
And  6]a%ow  boys  in  coinposition  mne. 
And  Aberdoniana  may  do  well  enoq|^; 
But  thou,  St  Andrew,  art  die  very  stuff. 
In  daasic,  moral,  mathematic  kan  ; 
All  other  GdU^gea,  thou  beat*8t  lo  snuff. 
Great  Alma  Mater  of  our  kinga^  of  von, 
En  yet  our  Scottish  Prinoe  a  aouthren  toegin 


XLVIL 
Thy  pupils  mote  enured  to  sober  thought, 
Mon  deeply  converaant  fai  dasae  page. 
With  usenil  knowledge  mon  completely  haijid, 
Mon  mentally  matund  in  early  age; 
Than         ■■  but  I  greatly  scnqde  to  cngsgi 
By  contrast  thus  thy  merits  Id  oompore, 
EiM  mj  last  sisqpenoe  I  oould  aaftiy  pledge, 
Then  is  no  seat  of  education  when 
Piofeasorsteach  tfaeur  sons  salvation  wtdithj  em 

XLVIIL 
And  who  is  he  our  Northern  Davy§  deemeds 
And  who  is  this  our  Scottish  D'AlCDbert, 
Who  ftom  our  NorthemhemisphenhaTebesmed, 
In  gtowing  radiance,  o'er  the  world  a&r. 
Though  aated  Ihqf  in  fiune'a  fkr-beaming  cd, 
By  genius  lifted  to  her  h]gh«t  moon. 
Though  shining  Ibcth*  **  o*cr  mon  and  ef» 

ingstar;" 
Salvator  fod  them  with  her  daaak  speon. 
And  crammed  with  mother  care  her  II 

down* 

XLIX. 
And  now,  fiuewcH  my  theme,  my  task  ii  o'er; 
PrafessoTB,  Students,  GoUers,  all  ftrevdl; 
Farewell  je  Damea  that  sit  bef^  your  door, 
Queens  or  the  nudden-dub  and  nnisel«shri1, 
Of  you  no  mon,  nor  of  your  fish  I  tdl; 
Farewell  ye  Luea,  a  hng  fbrewtQ  to  yon. 
Your  breath  betraya  a  meet  nnfatataliir  smd; 
Farewell  ye  streets,  my  gown  wnemeffl  thiew ; 
Ye  Towen  and  Ruined  WaUa-^d 

Adieu  i 


*  Catherine  Kennedsiu^t  Salvator  CoUcge  BelL 

«f*  The  inscription  upon  a  cut4ugged  boud  over  the  chimney  in  the  library  hall,  when  the  eli- 
mination is  yearly  held. 

X  King  Jamea  VI.  whose  name,  cut  out  with  his  own  hand,  is  still  legible  on  aomeof  dw  hen 
work  of  St  Salvator's  College,  is  said  to  have  atudied  her& 

§  The  reader  will  readily  recognize  Mr  Leslie—and  now,  rinoe  the  above  vem  was  pcosed,  tk 
late  Mr  Playfur,  par  nobile  fratrum— both  of  whom  wen  educated  at  St  Andrew's  1  and  it  voe 
easy  ta  add  a  long  catakigue  of  individuals  not  inferior  to  any  of  the  last  or  of  the  picaaitage,  who 
received  their  education  here.  We  may  be  permitted,  from  memory  merely,  but  cstaialf 
itom  a  complete  conviction  of  the  corrcctneaa  of  our  atatementh  to  particulaiise  aa  **  Skfcs**  9t 
ihia  Univcruty,  seven  Profeann,  at  preaent,  or  but  very  latdy  belonging  to  ^  Umvcratf  « 
Edinburgh,  viz.  Dr  William  Ritchie,  Us  David  Ritdiie,  Dr  Moody,  Dr  Duncan  senior,  MrFUy- 
fair,  and  Mr  Leslie,  and,  though  last  not  least  in  point  of  eminent  litoary  attainments,  Dr  Adan 
Feigusson,  the  author  of  the  Histmr  of  Rome.  To  these  we  might  add,  Thomas  and  Henry  Er- 
akine,  tiie  present  Lord  Juatioe  Clerk,  Dr  Thomaa  Thomson,  Dr  Thomas  Chahncn,  Mr  Ivoiyt 
Mr  West,  Mr  Anderson  of  Perth,  Mr  Duncan  of  Dundee,  && ;  and  we  strondv  MXP^  ^ 
many  equally  diatinguished,  whose  namea  our  recollection  cannot  at  preaent  tappjt  wul  M^ 
•ecur  to  such  of  our  icadcn  aa  an  familiar  with  the  hialory  of  St  Andrew'a. 


wi».3 


Sdinhurgh  WMfy  JoktmI 


In  psMlag  tluooi^  Perth  wa  picked 
VP  a  cqpr  of  the  Editdmrgh  Wukbf 
Jwrmal  for  the  week^  which  we  read 
adoud  to  Mr  Ballantyne  during  the 
490D8amption,  by  him«  of  aome  three  or 
fimn^garsofthelonffest.  We  were  both 
aorry  to  observe,  wat  the  iDgenioos 
JSditor  of  that  paper  was  still  quite  on 
the  wrong  key  aoout  Uie  Manchester 
«ffiur.  "  What's  this  new  whim  that 
lias  taken  tout  brother's  head,  Mr 
John  ?"  said  we  ;  **  this  will  never  do 
-^me  of  the  best  principled  and  best 
written  Newspapers  in  Scotland  cannot 
indulge  in  such  rashnesses  as  these, 
without  very  materially  iiyuring  its 
character,  and,  what  is  of  still  greater 
moment,  ita  usefblness."  Our  com- 
panion nodded  assent  **  A  good 
new^Miper,"  we  continued,  "  a  news- 
l^per  audi  as  this  of  our  friend  James', 
IB  m  Scotland  an  engioe  of  vei^  great 
importance,  and  if  conducted  with  uni- 
£irin  and  steady  adherence  to  a  lofty 
and  trul^  Scottiih  standard  of  principle 
and  feehng,  may  be  likely  to  produce 
more  of  r^  and  substantial  benefit  to 
the  right  cause — the  cause  of  rational 
freedom,  and  rational  byalt^ — ^than  al- 
most any  other  species  oi  periodical 
paUication.  It  is  not,  therefore,  with- 
out great  r^pret,  and  some  little  indig- 
nation too,  that  we  have  seen  this  p*- 
per  oond^cending  on  an  occasion  of 
this  kind  to  lend  additional  power,  by 
its  echo,  to  the  mad  and  malevolent 
aereams  of  the  many  far  inferior  pa- 
pers, now  as  of  old  enlisted  against  the 
peace  and  against  the  honour  of  the 
country.  Surely  these  paragraphs  must 
have  been  penned  in  some  very  care- 
less nu»od,  for  it  is  impossible  that  such 
views  oould  have  been  in  such  a  mind 
the  result  of  deliberate  investigation." 
''  Heaven  knows,"  quoth  the  other, 
"  But  I  per^tly  agree  with  you  that 
they  are  absurd  and  ill-timed,  and  I 
h<^  we  shall  see  no  more  of  them." 
*^  Nay,"  said  we,  "  if  things  go  on  at 
this  rate,  wediall  certainly  employ  old 
Timothy  Tickler  to  hit  him  ov»  the 
fingers'  ends  with  *  Letters  to  Eminent 
Litenry  Characters,  No.  X.  (or  what- 
ever the  Number  may  be)  to  Mr  James 
BaUantyne' "— "  Qm'te  right.  Editor," 
was  the  answer,  ''  and  if  that  wont 
do,  give  him  right  over  the  shoulden 
vrith  the  flail  of  Idolodastes,  or  draw 
and  quarter  him  with  the  glaive  of 


<3a 

Lauerwinkel,  if  yon  wfll."  **We 
hope,"  said  we,  ''  there  will  be  no 
occasion  for  carrying  matters  to  that 
extremity.  His  own  correspondent 
L.  T.  has  already  tickled  him  pretty 
closely  ;*  and  it  is  but  &ir  to  wait  till 
we  see  whether  the  milder  medicine 
works  a  cure;  it  will  at  least  have na^ 
ture  and  a  good  sound  constitution  at 
bottom  to  assist  it." 

"  What  sort  of  a  k)oking  fellow  is 
this  Hunt  they  talk  so  mudck  about?** 
said  the  Bibliopole,  willing,  we  sup* 
pose,  to  change  the  subject  a  htt^ 
"  Did  you  ever  see  him  ?"  "  Oh  ye^ 
Mr  Ballantyne,"  replied  we,  '*  we  have 
seen  him,  and  that  too  long  ago,  be- 
fore he  had  become  at  all  so  important 
a  personage  as  people  seem  now  to  be 
in  the  habit  of  considering  him.  We 
happened  to  be  in  Bristol  a  good  many 
years  ago,  when  he  made  his  first  pub« 
lie  entree  into  that  city.  He  had  a 
laige  loaf  stuck  upon  the  pole  of  the 
Jarvie  in  which  he  travell^,  and  ha» 
rangued  the  rabble  all  along  with  pro* 
misea,  that,  ^ve  him  annual  parha-i 
ments  and  umversal  sufiage,  he  would 
soon  raise  the  penny  loaf  to  the  same 
tempting  dimensions.  He  is  a  coarse;, 
thickset  fellow,  with  an  appearance 
half  way  between  a  stage-coachman 
and  a  black-1^ — abundance  of  tongue^ 
however,  and  withal  of  coolness— 
and  an  air  of  dry  dogged  plebeianism 
about  every  look  and  gesture,  that  re- 
minds one  of  Cobbet  at  times,  although 
longo  iniertfaih."'^"  What,"  said  our 
friend,  "  is  the  relationship  between 
him  and  the  Editor  of  the  Examiner  ? 
are  they  brothers  ?  or  fathtf  and  son  ? 
or  uncde  and  nephew  ?  or  only  cousins? 
They  are  evidently  birds  of  the  same 
nest,  however."—"  Why,  Mr  John,'* 
said  we,  "  things  certainly  look  very 
much  Uiat  wav;  and  wnether  your 
conjecture  be  founded  in  fact  or  not, 
there  is  no  question  it  is  founded  in 
philosophy. 

"  The  Cockney  School  of  Politics, 
Mr  Ballantyne,"  we  continued,  "  is  so 
intimatdv  connected  with  the  Cockney 
School  of  Poetry,  that  it  is  almost  im« 
possible  to  describe  the  one  without 
using  many  expressions  equally  appli- 
cable to  the  other,  lliey  are  twin  es« 
tablishments  erected  about  the  same 
time,  supported  by  the  same  dupes, 
and  enlightened  by  the  same  quacks. 


*  Sea  die  eseeDsst  dafenoc  of  the  Manchester  Ma 
natnn  in  the  Edinbuigh  Weekly  Jonmalt  and  copiao 


pitntes,  published  under  that  aig- 
into  most  of  the  Nawipapas. 


046  CoehMff  PoHty  and  Catkney  PMic$, 

It  if  not,  Ittdeel,  to  be  denied,  that    which  Wdiild  idmoit  poMila 


IheComey  pofitics  hav*  been  em* 
britoed  end  defended  by  some  whose 
putronatfe  of  the  Cockney  poetry  ha> 
not  yet  Deen  prodaimed  to  the  world* 
Bat  the  real  organs  of  the  two  here* 
ties,  their  missionaries  and  tub-ora- 
tors fot^  we  believe,  essentially  the 
ilune.  It  is,  indeed,  impossible  that 
it  should  be  otherwise.  If  a  man  can 
ibr  a  moment  suppose^  that  the  Hamp- 
0tead  Hunt  is  a  fit  person  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  Byron,  Scott,  and  Words* 
worth ;  his  perception  of  the  differen- 
tial quslities  mtuit  be  so  blunted,  that 
no  one  heed  stare  at  his  believing  the 
Bristol  or  Manchester  Hunt  to  be 
worthy  of  a  seat  in  the  same  senate 
With  Canning,  Wilberforee  and  Grat*- 
tan.  The  patriotism  of  the  one  is  as 
arrant  a  jade  as  the  muse  of  the  other. 
Under  pretence  of  sacrificing  at  the 
altar  or  Bridsh  freedom,  the  dema- 


CM. 

le^t 
he  really  entertained  some  Aafings  of 
decent  reverence  fn  the  eld  phylarehie 
aristocracies  of  Engkolid ;  but  when* 
ever  he  has  oeoaaion  to  menden  fte 
name  of  poor  Bristol  Hunt,  hedoCroyi 
the  hq>e8  we  had  begtui  lo  Ibna  of 
him  by  some  malidoua.saroasm  aganst 
that  worthy  kinsman  itf  bis.  He  ii 
apprehensive,  we  snppoae,  tha*  As 
nation  might  think  toe  Honls  or 
Hunt  were  stickingtOo  much  togi^tker, 
and  were  plotting  tneir  own  riae  on  the 
ruins  of  the  Housa  of  HAKOvaa;  and 
he  adopts  this  unnatural  style  of  se- 
verity in  order  to  relieve  our  fears. 
Snrely  never  was  adjective  more  hap- 
pily  connected  with  substantive  thsa 
m  Mr  Johnny  Keat's  fitvoorite  pbMe 
of 'kind  Hunt' 

''  The  Hunts  are  indeed  a  very  u 
larming  family:  we  have  no  doubt  tbst 


they  are  aa  unbitious  as  the  NeriUea 
gogue  of  Bristol  bums  imjMous  incense  used  to  be,  though  probably  the  epithet 
to  flatter  the  coarse  nostrils  of  the  of  '  kingmakers  is  not  quite  so  mock 
Idiot  mob.     He  of  Hempstead  pro-    coveted  at  Hempstead  aa  it  was  of 

old  at  Warwick.  Something,  howefer, 
should  certainly  be  done.  Eten  the 
Douglasses  never  had  more  than  oae 
BeD^the^cat  at  a  time  ;  the  ftrtility  of 
the  present  heroic  race  is  a  thing  to- 
tally unexampled.  Their  wffimA 
Penates  look  with  equal  pride  on  (he 
poet  and  the  orator ;  the  trim^  of 
their  Hne  is  alike  apparent  in  the 
brawny  white^feather  of  Codnpar- 
street,  and  the  lank  and  salkyw  hype- 
chondriack  of  the  'leaiy  rtes'  sad 
'  &rmy  fields'  of  Hampstead.  It  is  in 
vain  for  the  membera  of  the  fin&ily  to 
pretend  that  they  have  no  eonaeiioB 
with  each  other.  That  is  a  paXpabk 
joke.  Everr  old  woman  aan  see 
through  the  des^  of  it.  No  one  can 
listen  for  five  minutes  to  the  on!  elo- 
quence of  Henry,  withoat  being  n^ 
minded  in  the  most  lively  manner  of 
the 'written  wisdom' of  Leigh*  They 
addresa,  indeed,  dilftrena  audiaaces, 
and  therefore  there  ia  some  diifaeooe 
in  the  manner  of  their  haiaagiitsi  The 
one  has  todo  witbthebeDyndnevy 
oonetitaenta  of  dte  atnect  mob;  aadhe 
attaeka  them  witli  the  blaaMt  «ad 
awaeger  of  a  ring-lighter,  na  odier 
speaks  to  a  sovely  dispersidreanaatof 
*  single  eentlemen'  in  lodgiiA  «^ 
single  kdies  we  know  not  whae--a 
generation  a£Kcted  with  headscbes, 
tea-drinking,  and  all  the  nosolcgia  of 
the  nerves;  peopie  who  have  aavar  a 
whokaome  taste  ip  thieir  meuiA^  nA 


daims  in  notes,  preflbces,  and  sonnets, 
that  he  is  the  rightful  heir  of  that 
nolile  race  whidb  of  old  gave  birth  to 
Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  and 
Milton ;  ana  one  of  his  deluded  ad- 
mirers has  so  fhr  sllowed  hiinaelf  to  be 
gulled  by  Us  impudent  aasertione,  as 
CO  make  him  a  present  of  *  a  lock  or 
MiLTov's  HAia!!!'  We  have,  beg- 
^ng  the  Doctor's  pardon,  every  reason 
to  believe  that  he  has  been  imposed 
upon  by  a  fictitious  pedigree.  The 
Deiir6e  of  Lisson  Grove  nas  neither 
writinn  nor  features  to  shew,  that  can 
lend  the  shadow  of  support  to  his  am- 
bitious Tree.  To  be  sure  he  has  great 
examples  to  plead  in  his  fkvour ;  for 
we  do  believe  he  has  quite  as  many 
efadms  to  be  the  English  Pobt  of  our 
day,  as  old  Scaliger  had  to  ihe  l^ood 
of  the  princes  of  Verona,  or  the  late 
ingenious  Monsieur  CathoUneaia  to  that 
of  St  Lewis ;  or  to  give  him  an  in- 
atanee  more  in  his  way,  as  his  illus- 
trious namesake,  the  White-hatted 
too,  has  to  be  the  living  repve- 
aenutive  of  Hampden,  Sydney,  and 
Ritssell 

'^  Our  friend  Hampstead  Hunt," 
-—we  proceeded,  <'  seems  to  harve 
scbont  as  many  strange  inconsist- 
endes  in  his  character  as  ever  be- 
fore met  together  on  the  confines  ei- 
ther of  Parnassus  or  of  Bedlam.  He 
taOkS  at  thnes  of  (he  Woisefeys,  the 
BurdfHi^  and  the  HheUfi,    in  terms 


m  1^  to  fs^  Attir  leedi  upon  any 
Insipid  dr«g  tiMt  conwfl  in  tb^  wa^. 
He  ihare^  avoida  an^  tliiQg  that 
ffoAt  unperMnenUy  remind  his  tb1&- 
tumnairiaiis  of  tbe  health  and  vigonr 
^ch  they  diams^lvea  have  lost  The 
kmvtng  qiiaii^*dac(or  baa  alwaya  per* 
filmed  aome  of  bis  moat  wonderful 
anrea  upon  himaelf,  and  maintains, 
that,  after  aU,  be  could  oot  hold  out 
three  monthe  were  it  not  for  tbo  in- 
Mible  oordial.  Hunt  gatna  the  gaod 
will  of  hia  patients  by  the  same  lort  of 
tridu.  He  ia  always  writing  about 
headaabea,  bile,  tea,  and  suppers  of 
boiled  ^ggB  and  lettuees,  and  ao  per-^ 
aqading  bia  male  subscriber^  that  be 
ia  '  one  rf^^'  To  win  the  affectimia 
of  bia  lacues,  he  repeata  the  usual  cant 
about  the  absurdity  of  marriage,  and 
ibe  £^orious  fteedom  of  concubinage ; 
and  the  dear  ereatures  are  in  rapturea 
to  find  their  own  '  noble  tbeoriea  autw 
ported  by  a  clever  gentleman  who  pub- 
nshea  aixteen  pag^  about  the  House 
of  Comtnona,  and  the  play-housea, 
every  Sunday-<*be8ide8  aweet  little  vo« 
braiea  of  verses  every  now  and  then, 
stuck  fbll  of  beautiful  eulogiums  upoti 
adidtery  and  incest.  It  ia  the  cue  of 
Henry  to  copy  the  straight-forward 
knoek-me-down  atyle  of  Cobbett,  aa 
ibr  as  his  utter  ignorance  and  stupidity 
can  permit  him  to  approach  the  man- 
ner of  that  vulg^  and  insolent,  but 
forable  and  EiiglUh  dedaimer.  But 
wo  doubt  not,  his  chicken  heart  beats 
very  piteoualy  at  tiroea  against  the 
railed  disguise  under  which  it  is  con-< 
oealed.  Leigh  Hunt'a  natural  pro^ 
penalties  are  more  accordant  with  hia 
intereats  and  wishes.  It  costs  him  no 
great  strugj^le  to  appear  a  weak  dea- 
ponding  drivelling  garetteer— be  is  the 
enemy  of  greatneas,  because  he  is  con- 
.adoua  of  littleness — ^the  apologist  of 
vice,  because  he  baa  not  vigour  enough 
to  be  virtuoua. 

"  Mr  Bristol  Hunt  (as  Mr  Hamp« 
stead  Hunt  elegantly  denominates 
him)  ia  evidently,  notwithatanding  the 
unfortunate  afiair  of  Cockapur^street, 
a  person  of  more  manly  habita,  and 
therefore  more  fitted  by  nature  for  the 
duties  of  an  active  demagogue,  than 
his  sentimental  nameaake.  *  He  of 
the  rose  and  the  violet*  ia  jealous,  we 
suppose,  of  the  more  decided  and  vi- 
sible species  of  ascendancy  which  has 
been  acquired,  by  him  of  the  larsre 
quartern  loaf,  over  the  minds  of  t£e 
more  robuit  nee  of  the  Cockneys;  00 
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be  takes  every  opportrinii/  iff  4i»f 
ebuming  all  oonnexion  wii£  Ua  4o^ 
inga,  and  even  insinuates,  in  ao  numy 
words,  that  the  Briatol  oralor  ia  %  rnda 
vulgar  dog,  who  oould  never  be  peiw 
mitted  for  a  moment  to  abew  bia  nofe 
in  thoae  elegant  and  intdlectnal  o»* 
teries,  where  ^  crOwna  of  ivy'  and 
locks  of  ^  fflorious  hair'  are  prosentad 
to  the  bard  of  RiminL  This  puta  am 
in  mind  of  a  certain  humorous  acena 
in  Roderick  Random,  wherein  a  mk^ 
etty  valet*de-chambre,  who  baa  jual 
sot  an  ensign's  commisaion,  and  hia 
My,  a  fiided  Abigail,  treat  with  biA 
«mtempt  their  fimow-traveilers  in  inn 
northern  waggon,  and  interrupt  aU 
the  boisterous  merriment  of  Joe  and 
bia  company  bv  perpetual  and  peeviab 
inteijeetiona  of  '  How  low  I'  Nobody 
can  dispute  the  &et,  that  Briatol  Hun* 
ia  a  vulgar  felbw ;  but  it  really  ia  noi 
a  little  amusing  to  hear  thia  objjeo^ 
tion  to  hia  diaracter  from  the  lips  of 
the  founder  of  the  Cockney  School  of 
Poetry.  There  are  many  kinda  of 
vulgarity,  and  they  are  all  disagree-* 
able ;  but  we  are  quite  aure,  that  any 
man  of  taate,  were  he  reduced  to  n 
choice  among  difiiculties,  would  prefba 
the  company  of  the  stage-coaclunan  to 
tliat  of  the  derk  of  the  coach  office, 
and,  by  the  eame  rule,  would  rather 
apend  an  evening  at  Uie  cider-ceUat 
with  the  rough  jolly  ex-candidate  to 
Weatminster,  man  one  at 
Orove  with  the  whining  milkaop  i 
neteer  of  the  Examiner. 

"  Many,  however,  are  of  opinion, 
that  all  this  is  no  hypocriay  on  tne  pari 
of  Leigh ;  and  if  it  be  ao,  we  have  no 
doubt  the  contempt  of  the  two  Hunts  ia 
a  mutual  pasaion.  t^^  mkxfm  jmmt. 
nu — they  hate  each  other  cordially,  aa 
a  Wbitfieldite  hatea  a  Wealeyan,  or 
aa  Mr  Grose  bates  Mr  Taylor.  Bris- 
tol Hunt  utterly  despiaea  *  Fobage,' 
'  Rimini,'  and  '  the  Feaat  of  the 
Poets ;'  and  cannot  imagine  bow  *  an- 
nual parliamenta  and  universal  suf- 
fir^'  (the  great  ob^ecta,  aa  be  saya, 
of  all  his  own  cxertioBB)  are  to  be 
brought  about  by  a  set  of  whiffling 
creaturea,  that  fall  into  ecatadea  at 
the  chime  of  a  musical  anuff-box,  and 
apeak  of  a  print  of  Mr  Landaeera  with 
aa  much  rapture  aa  they  should  of  the 
Magna  Charta.  Hampatead  Hunt,  on 
the  other  hand,  fears,  that  if  the 
House  of  Commons  were  re-modelled 
after  the  designs  of  the  Bristol  artiat, 
thinga  would  be  amnged  in  such  a 
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mj,  that  ndiher  he^  nor  any  of  the 
ddioite  diirping  membera  of  the 
Round  Table  Club,  ooold  have  any 
ehanoe  for  aeata ;  or  that,  at  the  best, 
were  they  lo  lucky  as  to  be  returned 
by  the  new-made  burghs  of  Hamp* 
stead,  Camberwell,  Wapping,  Pimli- 
eo,  &c  they  would  be  very  little  lis- 
tened to  by  the  tasteless,  unmusical, 
and  unpoetical  minority  of  the  regen- 
erated assembly. — ^But  surely  there  is 
no  reason  why  good  people,  who  agree 
so  well  upon  all  material  points, 
■hould  abuse  each  other  with  so  much 
bitterness  for  the  trifling  discrepancies 
of  their  creeds.  Some  amiable  com- 
promise should  be  brought  about  by 
the  '  mutual  friends'  of  the  parties ; 
at  all  events,  they  should  support  each 
other  manftilly  in  the  mean  taae,  and 
not  be  foiling  out  about  the  division 
of  the  spoil,  while  the  victory  is  so 
very  uncertain.  They  have  a  great  work 
in  nand,  and  we  suspect  it  may  re- 
quire the  ftill  compliment  of  their 
united  strength  to  accomplish  it.  A 
few  iU-anned  and  undisciplined  in- 
suigents  cannot  exoect  to  destroy  such 
•  sdid  and  veneralue  structure  as  the 
constitution  of  England,  unless  thev 
dub  their  might,  and  encourage  eacn 
other  by  their  cheers  during  the  pe- 
riod of  the  assault.  We  advise  them 
to  make  it  up  with  all  convenient 
speed.  Mr  waithman  has  by  some 
means  overcome  the  aversion  which 
the  Examiner  long  expressed  for  him, 
and  now,  it  seems^  has  the  best  wishes 
of  that  populsr  oracle  for  all  his  great 
schemes  m  the  dty.  It  would  be  an  easy 
matter  for  a  man  of  so  much  address  as 
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the  draper,  to  bring  Leigh  and  Henry 
together  some  day  over  a  shoulder  ef 
mutton,  and  persuade  them  to  drown 
all  their  animosities  in  a  pitcher  of 
saloop.  He  would  thus  conrar  an  im- 
portant fovour  on  the  common  cause; 
and  as  for  himself,  what  could  resist 
him  if  he  should  come  to  the  Com- 
mon Council  Room,  supported,  at  the 
same  time,  by  two  so  eminent  martyrs 
of  liberty,— ^e  one  a  paragraphist, 
who  lay  in  jail  two  years  forubelling 
the  Prmce  Regent,  and  the  other  a 
hero  that  was  kicked  out  of  his  kdg- 
ings  in  a  Torv  tavern,  because  he  hsd 
raued  at  the  Ministry  to  a  mob  in  Pa- 
lace-^ard?  With  Mr  Bristol  Hunt  to 
keep  it  up,  viva  voce,  when  he  might 
chance  to  be  weary,  and  Mr  Harop- 
stead  Hunt  to  furnish  a  daily  supply 
of  songs  and  squilM,  bow  triumphsat 
wonldpe  the  success  of  our  aspiring 
Gilpin  r 

At  the  dose  of  this,  whidi  we  meant 
for  a  sermon,  we  were  rather  suipriaed 
to  find  that  the  greater  part  of  it  at 
least  had  been  little  better  than  a  so- 
liloquy ;  for  Mr  John  Ballantyne  was 
aa  fast  asleep  as  Charles  XII.  was  du- 
ring the  pathetic  narrative  of  Masep- 
pa — the  sc^  had  dropped  half-smoked 
from  his  lips,  and  lay  dissolved  in  un« 
timely  ashes  on  the  collar  of  his  bang- 
up.  We  roused  him  by  chanting,  to 
one  of  Purcell's  fine  old  Engludi  tones, 
those  exquisite  verses  from  one  of  Mr 
Frere's  translations  of  Aristophanes,— 
so  applicable  to  all  the  late  shamefol 
scenes  in  Manchester^  London,  and 
elsewhere. 


Often-times  have  we  reflected  on  a  similar  abuse 
In  Uie  choice  of  men  for  office,  and  of  coins  for  common  use. 
For  the  old  and  atandard  pieces,  valued,  and  approved,  and  tried 
Here  among  the  Grecian  nations,  and  in  all  the  world  beside  ; 
Recognised  in  every  reahn  for  lawfUl  stamp  and  pure  assay^ 
Are  Kjected  and  abandoned  for  the  coin  of  yesteraay : 
For  a  vile  adulterate  issue,  clipi,  and  coufUerfeit  and  base, 
Whidi  the  trqffidc  of  rum  city  paue$  aarrent  iia  their  place. 
And  the  men  who  stand  for  office,  noted  for  acknowledged  worth. 
And  for  manly  deeds  of  honour,  and  for  honourable  birai. 
Trained  in  exercise  and  arts,  in  sacred  dances,  and  in  song, 
Are  rejected  and  supplanted  by  a  base  ignoble  throng; 
Foreign  stamp  and  vulgar  mettle  raise  them' to  command  and  plaosj 
Braaen,  counter&it  pretenders,  scoundrels  of  a  scoundrel  raoe» 
Whom  the  state,  in  former  ages,  scarce  would  have  allowed  to  stand 
Jkt  the  sacrifice  of  outcasts,  aa  the  soape^goats  of  the  land ! 
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A  mewge  from  4iar  con^odtor 
foroeft  U8  to  cut  shorty  and  to  Kserve 
for  another  Number  our  account  of 
DuBkeld^  and  other  noble  Highland 
aoeaery  which  we  viaited  on  our  way 
to  the  Tent  Indeed  we  hare  whole 
Yolumea  in  our  brain  about  the  High- 
landa^  and  can  never  hope  to  live  lonff 
enough  to  utter  all  we  thinks  feel^  and 
know  of  that  wonderftil  country.  For 
tiie  preaent,  gentle  reader.  Imagine 
yourself  sitdng  between  ourselvea  and 
Mr  Ballantyne,  a  little  forward  on  the 
aeat  for  the  sake  of  room,  and  once 
more  behold  our  Tent  rising  before 
you,  almost  like  a  native  production^- 
that  anow-white  graceful  pyramid. 
Who  are  those  figures  issumg  from 
the  door?— Need  you  ask? — ^Tickler 
and  the  Standard-bearer.  Mr  Ballan- 
tyne  gently  pulled  up  Old  Mortality, 
when  about  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
Tent,  and  took  out  of  his  pocket 
that  seven-league  spy-glass  of  his,  pre- 
sented to  him  by  Adie,  that  most 
piercing  of  opticians ;  and  putting  it 
it  into  our  hands,  said,  **  Tak  a  keek 
at  the  callans."  We  did  so— and 
Tickler  and  Odoherty  seemed  stand- 
ing by  the  very  nose  cSr  Old  Mortality. 
The  Sage  had  a  nrodigioua  whislnr-i 
bottle  in  his  hana,  firom  which  tne 
Adjutant  was  receiving  a  bumper  with 
a  steady  hand  and  determined  counte- 
nance ;  and  never  saw  we  any  mortal 
man  teke  "  his  morning^'  with  more 
relish — ^we  almost  thought  we  heard 
the  smack  of  his  lips,  as  the  warm  ge- 
nial fluid  descended  into  his  penetra- 
lia. '' Give  me  a  keek,"  said  the  Bib- 
liopole. He  applied  the  tube  to  his 
ri;  but  just  as  he  had  caught  a 
pee  of  Tickler  in  the  act  of  having 
&e  compliment  returned  by  the  Stand- 
ard-bearer, a  fine  hare  sprung  up 
fWnn  a  budi  on  the  roadside,  and  af- 
ter her  away  scoured  Dominie  Samp- 
flon.  Mr  Ballantyne  bounced  out  of 
the  dennet  as  if  he  had  been  discharg- 
ed firom  a  catapulta,  and  lighting  upon 
lus  feet,  he  joined  die  pursuit  straight 
up  a  steep,  stony,  heatny  hill,  shout- 
ingalou^  <' Halloo  I  haOoo !  halloo!" 
and  was  out  of  sight  in  less  than  no 
time.  We  laid  the  reins  on  Old  Mor- 
tality's back,  and  told  him  to  jog  on 
quietly  to  the  Tent.  "  God  bless  you 
all,  our  dear  Contributors,"  was  all 
we  could  say,  for  our  heart  was  fidl  to 
behold  them  again  all  looking  so  well, 
and  so  happy  to  aee  us.  When  the  first 
burst  of  congratulatioa  was  over,  we 
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were  especially  flitHghtfd  to  see  Tfans, 
whom  we  again  bIiome  cordially  by  the 
hand,  his  little  finger  being  now,  he 
said,  quite  healed  under  ue  care  of 
I>s  ScoU  and  Morris.  Tims  seemed 
quite  an  altered  man.  He  had  let  his 
beard  grow,  that  he  might  havaa  ru- 
ral, a  putoral  appearance,  like  the  £t- 
trick  Shepherd;  and  he  was  ready  to 
leap  out  of  his  drin  when  we  remarked 
the  resemblance.  This  beard  of  his 
consisted  of  perhaps  about  one  hun- 
dred hairs,  seemingly  very  soft  and 
silky,  and  altogether  of  a  different 
character  from  tne  mustachios  of  the 
10th  Hussars.  "  My  dear  Tims,  you 
are  a  perftect  Aaron." — "  I  h'ant  shove 
since  you  went  away  to  Scothnd,"  said 
the  little  exulting  Cockngp"— ''  neither 
no  more  haa  Pricey*"  Tne  gentleman 
designated  by  this  cndesring  diminii- 
tive  then  caught  m^  eye,  and  beard 
enough  he  ^  with  a  vengeance. 
Price  is  a  big  lumbering  fellow,  not  so 
much  amiss  in  the  way  of  good  looks  ; 
and  we  do  not  know  how  it  is,  but  he 
always  reminds  us  of  that  able-bodied 
barber,  who  comes  lolloppin^  into  one's 
bed-room,  of  a  momkig,  m  the  Old 
Hummums,  Covent-Gaiden,  inmsting 
upon  the  immediate  detonsure  of  you, 
nolentis  volentis.  But  we  had  uttle 
time  to  bestow  upon  Mister  Price  and 
his  whiskers ;  for  we  missed  Dr  Scott 
in  the  throng,  and  loudly  called  for 
the  Odontist.  Alas !  he  too  soon  ap- 
peared, mounted  upon  his  white  poney 
*-in  every  respect  the  same  vision  that 
so  delighted  us  some  weeks  BgQ. 
**  But,  olioa  I  the  Doelor*t  depaitiin  ii  near, 
UmbitUa  unflided,  and  mountad  his  gear.** 
"  It's  a  sad  thing,  Mr  Editor,  finr 
fteens  to  part;  but  affT  maun  gang; 
I  deliver  up  the  Tent  and  the  Contri- 
butors all  hale  and  heartv  into  your 
ain  hauns,  (the  Doctor  had  been  Vice- 
roy during  our  absence^  see  you  keep 
them  a'  as  quate  as  I  nae  done.  O ! 
he's  a  sair  rumpawger  that  Odoherty, 
and  gude  fidth.  Tickler's  but  little 
better.  Mr  BuUer,  with  the  brazen 
nose,  is  a  fine  civil,  clever,  weel-in- 
formed  laddie ;  and  I  canna  say  that  I 
dislike  that  Seward  either;  but  ye 
ken  a'  their  characters  brawly  voursel' 
— so,  fkreweel*-fiureweeL  OJMrE- 
ditor,  I'm  maist  like  to  greet."  We 
need  not  say  how  much  affected  we 
ourselves  were ;  and  we  wanted  words 
to  eicpress  our  concern  when  the  Et- 
trick  Shepherd  advanced,  and  propos- 
ed a  round  of  grauiire  Glasgow  pnadi 
iM  * 
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))to«tbs]uBidtihQf  theimrthyBoQteBy  aad  ffadng  m*  honeM  light-  grey  efm^ 

•  BifejiNmiesi^andAhBaiiywelooinein  swlmiiiiiig  m  t/sBis,  od  the  d^Mvting 

Ni>7,]iilk]>8tMet^  JmtaB  the  Doctor  Odon(»^  he  thus  gave  vent  to  h» 

had  ncmvedt  his  'fi^ui»  the  Shepherd  own  and  our  feeUngs  in  immortal' aong^ 
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By  ihe  Rx  trick  ShephbI^ik 

Tuir»«p**  Onmaaachne.*' 

1. 
DaAvr  water  of  the  oddeats-dtaw  ye  water  from  the  spring. 
And  hea^tt  of  snow-white  angar  into  the  china  fling. 
And  aqueieae  the  fidreat  lemon^  and  poor  the  richest  rum, 
'Miat  ogor  parting  mayn't  be  dry  at  least,  although  it  may  he  dumb. 

s. 
We'd  cQDBaoarato  a  hwnpafv  nd  a  humpar  of  the  beat^ 
Welliooaaaomta  a  bumper  to  qpeedour  going  guest ; 
And  well  pour  the  dear  libatioBy  with  tae  tear-dropa  in  our  een, 
FfiH  a  noble  feUow'a  ka^g  u%  and  a  nobler  ne'er  was  aeen. 

S. 

With  eight  good  will  we'd  keep  him— we  would  keep  him  in  our  Tent ; 
But  since  go  he  must — oh !  lightly  be  his  oonrse  out  owre  the  bent — 
May  his  poney's  feet  be  steady,  through  the  heather  and  the  whins, 
Atia  may  ne'er  a  thorn  hae  power  to  jag  the  hide  upon  his  shina. 

4. 

May. thai  ponjr  ne'er  be  atartled  by  brackenbnah  or  pes^^ 
Miiy  no  stnuraiging  heiftr  be  mialaken  fbr  a  gfaoat— • 
Mvf  no  reaver  hands  disturb  him,  though,  in  croaaing  of  yon  hill, 
Hell:perhsps  have  no  olgection  fbr  to  stumbie  on  a  swl^ 

Oh  1  may  the  skies  be  crystal  clear  above  you  as  you  ride. 
And  the  sun  be  shining  brightly  upon  the  mountains'  side. 
That  the  brightness  and  the  beauty  may  cheer  you  as  ye  go^ 
And  your  heart  may  dance  within  you  like  a  young  and  hs^y  roe  ! 

6. 
May  ye  ne'er  want  fbr  good  quarters  to  rest  yourself  at  e'en^- 
A  bonny  laaa  to  stir  the  fire— and  a  table*cloth  fu'  clean ; 
And  wben  ye  rise  at  cock»ciow,  may  that  laaaie's  hand  be  nigh 
To  reach  the  stiirup  goblet,  and  sweetly  Baj'-^Ocod^bjfe. 

7. 

d  blythe  be  a'  your  journey,  and  blythe  your  coming  home. 
That  oft  ye  may  take  heart  again  in  the  merry  hearst  to  roam ; 
And  whene'er  tne  Doctor's  roaming-— oh !  near  him  may  we  be. 
For  meikle  can  we  do  without,  but  not  his  canty  e'e. 

8. 
Meantime,  if  worth  and  kindness  be  beauteous  in  your  eyes> 
And  if  geniua  be  a  jewel,  all  with  one  accord  you'll  rise, 
Youll  rise,  my  lads,  as  I  do,  and  toss  your  cups  with  me« 
To-^Biessing$  on  the  Doctor's  head  !  ¥rith  a  hearty  three  times  three  I 

During  the  recitation  of  these  noble  inspired;"  and  rising  upon  his  stir- 

verses,  Dr  Soott  oocasionally  hid  his  rups,  and  at  the  same  time  devating 

faee  with  hia  mnbrella,  and  of%en  cast  his  umbrella,  till  the  whole  roan  and 

up  his  eyes  to  heaven.    *'  Too,  too  his  accoutrements  seemed  something 

much,"  he  would  sometimes  exclaim,  more  than  mortal,  he  chaunted  the 

in-  a  dboked  tremulous  voice,  but  when  following  hymn. 
the  L'Bnvoy  oeased,  he  seemed  "  rapt, 
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1. 

Fakswbll,  then,  je  mountaios  in  nmtery  piled, 

Wbesre  the  biith«place  and  hoae  or  the  tempest  is  finind  ; 
Farewell  ye  red  torrents  all  foaming  and  wild ; 

Farewell  to  your  dxeamj  and  desolate  sevind ; 
And  fioewelL  ye  wide  plams^  where  the  heath  and  the  fern 

Bloom  in  beauty  forlorn^  while  above  them  is  skimming. 
Far  up  in  the  rack,  the  mi^jestical  Eame, 

To  the  lone  ear  of  Nature  his  orison  hymning. 

51. 
And  fiveweH  to  thy  shadow,  thou  Queen  of  Pttvilfions, 

Pitched  on  torf  that  is  smooth  as  the  eider-bird's  wing, 
*N«ath  the  dais  of  his  splendour,  the  monarch  of  millions 

Might  envy  the  bliss  that  hath  hallowed  thy  ring ! 
What  is  purple,  that  floats  in  the  weight  of  perftime. 

And  the  gold-eirded  mirrors  that  parasites  see. 
To  the  rich  twilight-breath  of  the  languishing  broom. 

And  the  pore  native  crystal  of  pastoral  Dee  ? 

S. 

And  fiurewdl  to  the  friends  that  I  leave  in  thy  shade, 

Wit,  mirth,  and  affection  exalting  their  cheer ! 
Ok  !  ne'er  shciU  their  forms  from  my  memory  fade: 

Still,  wbate'er  may  be  absent^  my  heari  smll  be  here  ,* 
Thousp  o'er  flood,  field,  and  mountain  my  wanderings  be  wide. 

Back,  still  back  to  Braemar  faithful  flmey  shall  flee. 
And  the  beauty  of  K^vin*-the  grandeur  ov  Clyde-* 

Shall  but  deepen  my  sigh  for  the  banks  of  the  Dee. 

4. 

Yet  one  cup  ere  we  part,  ye  dear  friends  of  my  bosom ! 

One  sweet-flowing  measure-— one  more — only  one ! 
Life's  gay  moments  are  few :  then  why  needlessly  lose  'em  ? 

Yoiul  have  plenty  of  time  for  regrets  when  I'm  gone. 
In  dulness  to  meet^  and  in  dryness  to  part. 

Suits  the  barren  of  feeling,  the  narrow  of  soul — 
Be  it  ours,  lads,  the  gladness,  the  grief  of  the  heart 

To  improve,  to  assuage,  by  the  juice  of  the  bowl ! 

Long  did  every  stvais^Qg  eye  follow  We  did  not,  however,  ocMne  to  the 

the  Doetor,  till  the  last  greSn  g^eam  Tent  to  indiUge  unavailing  aonrow; 

of  his  umbcella  faded  in  the  &tant  so  we  issned  two  regfanental  orders,  one 

woodi^    '' Anhonester — be€iaei>— devw  for  our  break&st  and  dinner  conjoin* 

erer  Mhw  's  no  in  a'  Scotland  than  ed,  without  loss  of  dme;  and  ano- 

that  very  same  Doctor  whom  we  have  ther  for  a  general  muster  of  Contri- 

lost,"  said  the  Shepherd ;  with  which  butors  in  the  Tent  after  mess,  to  take 

eulogy  we  all  corditdly  agreed ;  while  into  consideration   the  state  of  .  the 

Buller,  turning  toward  our  own  per-  Magazine,  and  to  hear  read  such  ar« 

aoD^  repeated  sonevously  from  Aristo*  tides  aa  had  been  got  up  during  the 

Viceroyalty  of  the  Odontist.    There  is 

Suf  en  t^n  \r,  \9u%n^  no  occasion  to  describe  the  dejtuni  a 

Tnf  ftxw  itxnpt  nttn^^  la  fourchetie ;  and  after  it  the  Editor 

Ei^u  J  «eA:»»«-— ^«>^«  hiing  out   his  well-known  signal— 

^wnmitn  emvrn  mii,  t€  SCOTLAND  EXPECTS  EVERY  MAN  TO 

id'^tw  T!!JJ!^:  We  knew  that  the  ev«  of  our  coun- 

Aufit  iu»ifiat  watmyxf,  ^^  ^^rc  upou  US,  and  felt  confident 

Eci  9mXtf  n  f(»tfutTm.  of^  the  result    On  the  roll  being  call- 
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«d  by  tlM  Adjntint,  not  a  man  waa 
nuasing  fixnn  his  jpoct  The  emm 
dceU^BB  moat  impoamg.  Waatle  took 
hia  aeat  at  one  comer  of  the  table, 
afanoet  in  the  open  air,  in  the  iame 
Aill  court  dresa  which  attracted  ao 
much  notice  last  May  when  he  walk- 
ed with  die  Commisnoner;  imme- 
diately opposite  the  Laird,  Morris 
aported  his  black  silk  atock,  aqd  rich- 
ly-ftirred  surtout ;  on  the  Physician's 
right  hand  sat,  in  esmest  con&bula- 
tion,  fiuUer  of  Brazennose  in  his  cap 
and  gown,  both  he  and  Seward 
having  brought  their  academical 
dress  down  to  Scotland  to  astonish 
the  natives;  between  ourselves  and 
Buller  sat  Mister  Price  in  the  cap, 
or,  aa  Tims  called  it,  the  black  silk 
bonnet  of  the  Surrey  hunt,  and  kept 
his  eyes  fixed,  with  unceasing  wonder, 
on  Bailie  Jarvie,  who,  in  a  fUU  suit 
of  black,  with  his  ''  three  cockit"  and 
gold  chain,  looked  up  gashly  in  our 
noe  from  the  right,  and  obviously 
contained  within  hknself  the  germ 
or  elementa  of  fiiture  Dean  of  Guild 
and  my  Lord  Provost  of  Glasgow ;  on 
the  Bailie's  riffht  shoulder,  that  is 
behind  it,  fiv  he  of  the  Sal^market 
absolutely  turned  his  back  on  him  of 
Ludg^te,  sat  Tima,  with  a  atrange 
mixture  of  self-importance  from  fed- 
ing  himself  one  <^  the  Tent,  and  of 
personal  fear  from  being  at  such  an 
immense  distance  from  the  sound 
of  Bow-Bell,  which  expression  of 
fhoe  was  not  lessened  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  tlie  immediate  contigui- 
ty of  Tickler,  who  had  stretched  as 
many  &et  of  hia  legs  beneath  the  ta- 


ble as  poenble,  to  bring  his  head  oa 
a  line  with  the  organiaatioD  of  the 
other  in-door  Contributors;  behind 
Dr  Morris  sat  Kempfisrhausen,  who 
had  mounted  his  Hanseatic  Lcgimi 
cap ;  and  on  his  right  stood  uncovered 
the  jocund  Bibliopole  with  a  fiice  in- 
communicable both  to  copper  and  can- 
vass; in  front  sat  Seward,  with  idl 
the  graoefiilness  of  a  Christ-chnrdi 
man,  on  a  cask  of  whisky,  from  whidi 
John  of  Sky  ever  and  anon  let  off  a 
quech  of  the  dew,  unnoticed  from  be- 
hind; at  Sewtfd's  ria^t  hand  lay  in 
hia  phdd  the £tt|ick  Shepheid,  Inat- 
tention wholly  absorbea  by  a  barge 
salmon  that  waa  floating  exhausted  to 
the  bank  in  tow  of  Wastle'a  tall  valet, 
who  had  become  quite  a  mime  angler 
under  the  tuition  of  Waiter  Ritchie; 
but  we  refer  the  world  to  the  *  Front- 
ispiece, which  waa  sketched  on  the 
spot  by  Odoherty,  the  only  depsrtnre 
from  truth  of  any  great  moment, 
being  the  introduction  of  Dr  Scott, 
whom  the  literary  and  sdentiflc  world 
will  easily  recognise  in  the  portly  ^^ 

r  smoking  a  pipe  of  tobacco  on 
foreground  to  the  left  of  the 
Gfaairman.  The  aflbetion  of  the  A^j^- 
tant  could  not  be  satiafied  without  tnis 
tribute  to  hia  much-regretted  brother 
bard,  and  he  hasjintrodttoed  his  own  fi- 
gure with  foraging-cap,  &c.  reposiDg 
dose  by  the  side  of  the  Odontiat.  Our 
brief  addresa  to  the  Contributora  be- 
ing ended,  our  eye  chanced  to  fidl 
first  on  Kempferhauaen,  when  the 
inf'enious  German  rose  and  resd  the 
following  Artide. 


*  Oar  readon  win  pnrtiably  observe  that  there  an  several  eldiii^  in  this  Nim^ 
Magasine.  Mostofour  Contiibatonaretcdenblednftanen,  andaeftnlofthemwdlae- 
quunted  with  the  whde  art  of  dcdgn.  ~  We  have  long  lamented  the  gcncnl  inattentiai 
m  Scotland  to  painting— wbidi  is  certainly  one  of  the  fine  arts  that  m^t  to  be  indndcd 
within  the  course  of  a  liberal  education,  we  know  of  no  acoomdishment  more  becoming 
a  gentleman  than  masters  of  the  brush  or  pendL  In  Edinbttigh  we  have  many  fiisucste 
teachen— Nasmyth,  that  fine  enthusiastic  veteran,  to  whose  taste  and  sdenoe  the  poet 
owes  so  much  in  Scotland — Andrew  Wilson,  master  of  the  academy  whose  native  genhn 
has  been  expanded  and  refined  by  die  study  of  the  noblest  works  or  paintina,  sailpcme, 
and  arcfaitectnra,  in  Italy— and  reter  Gibson,  whose  knowledge  of  the  art  bas  been  ex- 
hibited bodi  by  his  many  exceUent  nictuies,  and  by  his  judidoos  writings  oo  its  pimeipks 
in  the  Eneydopodia  Edmcoses,  ana  other  werks;  our  rsadeis,  however,  must  not  axpeet 
etchings  in  every  Number. 
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OK  TRI  CHASACTSX  AW  JCAHNBB8  OF  THX  TTXOLEfE. 


It  ia  a  eommon  obserratioiij  that  the 
character  of  a  people  is  in  a  great  mca» 
■ore  influenced  by  their  local  situation, 
and  the  natare  or  the  scenery  in  which 
they  are  placed ;  and  it  is  impossible 
lo  Tisit  the  Ti^l  without  being  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  the  remark. 
The  entrance  of  the  mountain  region 
is  marked  bj  as  great  a  diversity  in 
the  aspect  and  manners  of  the  popula- 
tion, as  in  the  external  objects  with 
which  they  are  surrounded:  nor  is 
the  transition,  from  the  level  plain  of 
Lombaidy  to  the  rugged  precipices  of 
the  Alps,  greater  than  from  the  squs^ 
lid  crouching  appearance  of  the  Italian 
peasant  to  the  martial  air  of  the  firee- 
oom  mountaineer* 

This  transition  is  so  remarkable^ 
that  it  attracts  the  attention  of  the 
most  superficial  observer.  In  travel- 
ling over  the  states  of  the  north  of 
Italy,  he  meets  every  where  with  the 
aymptoms  of  poverty,  meanness,  and 
alject  depression.  The  beautifid  slopes 
which  descend  from  the  Alps,  dothed 
with  all  that  is  beautiful  or  luxuriant 
in  nature,  are  inhabited  for  the  most 
part  by  an  indigent  and  squalid  popup- 
latioB,  among  whom  you  seek  in  vain 
to  any  share  of  that  bounty  with 
whidi  Providence  has  blessed  their 
country.  The  rich  plains  of  Lom^ 
bacdy  are  cultivated  by  a  peasantry 
whose  condition  is  hardly  superior  to 
that  of  the  Irish  cottager ;  and  whik 
the  efieminate  proprietors  of  the  soil 
'  waste  their  days  in  inglorious  indolence 
at  Milan  and  Verona*  their  unfortu- 
nate tenantry  are  exposed  to  the  mer- 
ciless rapacity  of  hamSb  and  stewards, 
intent  only  upon  augmenting  the  for- 
tune of  their  absent  superiors.  In  the 
town  the  symptoms  of  general  distress 
4ne,  if  possible,  stiU  more  ai^[>arent. 
While  the  opera  and  the  Corso  are 
crowded  with  splendid  equipages,  the 
lower  classes  of  the  people  are  involved 
in  hopeless  indigence : — The  churches 
and  public  streets  are  crowded  with 
beggars,  whose  wretched  appearance 
marks  but  too  truly  the  reahty  of  the 
distress  of  which  they  complain — while 
their  abject  and  crouching  manner  in- 
dicates the  entire  politiccu  degradation 
to  which  they  have  so  long  been  sub- 
jected* At  Venice  in  particular,  the 
total  stagnation  of  employment,  and 
the  misery  of  the  people,  strikes  a 
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stranger  the  more  forcibly  from  the 
contrast  which  they  afford  to  the  un- 
rivalled splendour  of  her  edifices,  and 
the  glorious  recollections  with  which 
her  history  is  filled.  As  he  admires  f 
the  gorgeous  magnificence  of  the  piazia  * 
St  Marco,  or  winds  through  the  nobk 
palaces  that  still  rise  with  luidecaying 
beauty  from  the  waters  of  the  Adriatic^ 
he  no  longer  wonders  at  the  astonish* 
ment  with  which  the  stern  crusaders 
of  the  north  gazed  at  her  marble  pilai^ 
and  feels  the  rapture  of  the  lioman 
emperor,  when  he  approached,  "  where 
Venice  sat  in  state  throned  on  her 
hundred  isles ;"  but  in  the  mean  and 
pusillanimous  race  by  which  they  are 
now  inhabited,  he  looks  in  vain  for 
the  descendants  of  those  great. men 
who  leapt  from  their  gallies  on  the 
towers  of  Constantinople,  aud  stood 
forth  as  the  bulwark  of  Christendcmi 
against  the  Ottoman  power ;  and  stiU 
less,  when  he  surveys  the  miserable 
population  with  which  he  is  surrounds 
ed,  can  he  go  back  in  imsgination  tp 
those  days  of  liberty  and  valour,  when 

"  Venice  once  wai  dear. 

The  pleasant  place  of  aU  festiTity, 

The  reyd  of  the  earth,  the  maaque  of  Italy.** 

From  such  scenes  of  national  dia- 
tress,  and  from  the  melancholy  specta- 
cle of  despotic  power  ruling  in  the 
abode  of  ancient  freedom,  it  is  with 
delight  that  the  traveller  enters  the 
fastnesses  of  the  Alps,  where  liberty 
has  imprinted  itself  in  indelible  char- 
acters on  the  character  and  manners  of 
the  people.  In  every  part  of  the 
Tyrol  the  bold  and  martial  air  of  the 
peasantry,  their  athletic  form  and  fear- 
less eye,  bespeak  the  freedom  and  in- 
dependence which  they  have  enjoyed. 
In  most  instances  the  people  go  armed  ; 
and  during  the  summer  and  autumn 
they  wear  a  musket  hung  over  their 
shoulders,  or  some  other  offensive  wea- 
pon. Universally  they  possess  arms, 
and  are  trained  early  to  the  use  of 
them,  both  by  the  cxi)editions  in  search 
of  game,  of  which  they  are  passionate- 
ly fond — and  by  the  annual  duty  of 
serving  in  the  trained  bands,  to  which 
every  man  ct^ble  of  bearing  arms  is, 
without  exception,  subjected.  It  was 
in  consequence  of  tliis  circumstance, 
in  a  great  measure,  that  they  were  able 
to  moke  so  vigorous  a  resistaucci  with 
4N 
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so  little  preparation,  to  the  French  in- 
vasion; and  it  is  to  the  same  cause 
that  is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed  that  in- 
tr^id  and  martial  air  by  which  they 
axe  distingiushed  from  almost  every 
other  peasantry  in  Europe. 

Their  dress  is  singularly  CGdculated 
to  add  to  this  impression.  That  of  the 
men  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  a 
hroad-brimmed  hat,  ornamented  by  a 
feather ;  a  jacket  tight  to  the  shape, 
with  a  broad  girdle,  richly  ornament- 
ed, listened  in  front  by  a  large  buckle 
of  costly  workmanship ;  black  leather 
breeches  and  gaiters,  supported  over 
the  shoulders  by  two  broact  bands,  ge- 
nerally of  scarlet  or  blue,  which  are 
joined  in  front  bv  a  cross  belt  of  the 
tame  colour.  Tney  freouently  wear 
pistols  in  their  girdle,  and  have  either 
a  rifle  or  doak  uung  over  their  shoul- 
ders. The  colours  of  the  dresses  vary 
in  the  difierent  parts  of  the  country, 
M  they  do  in  the  csntons  of  Switzer- 
land ;  but  they  are  always  of  brilliant 
colours,  and  ornamented,  particulsrly 
round  the  breast,  with  a  degree  or 
richness  which  appears  extraordinary 
in  the  labouring  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity. Their  girdles  and  clasps,  with 
the  other  more  costly  parts  of  their 
dothing,  are  handed  down  from  gene- 
Tation  to  generation,  and  worn,  on 
Sundays  and  festivals,  with  scrupulous 
csre,  by  the  great-grandsons  or  Uiose 
by  whom  they  were  originally  pur- 
cnased. 

The  dress  of  the  women  is  grotesque 
and  singular  in  the  extreme.  Gene- 
rally speaking,  the  waists  are  worn 
long,  and  the  petticoats  exceedingly 
short ;  and  the  colour  of  their  clothes 
are  as  bright  and  various  as  those  of 
the  men.  To  persons  habituated  how- 
ever to  the  easy  and  flowing  attu«  of 
our  own  countrywomen,  the  form  and 
style  of  this  dress  appears  particular- 
ly unbecoming ;  nor  can  we  altogether 
uivest  ourselves  of  those  ideas  of  ridi- 
cule which  we  are  accustomed  to  at- 
tach to  such  antiouated  forms,  both  on 
the  stage  and  in  the  pictures  of  the  last 
generation.  Among  the  peasant  girls, 
you  often  meet  with  much  beauty; 
but,  for  the  most  part,  the  women  of 
the  Tyrol  are  not  nearly  so  striking 
as  the  men;  an  observation  which 
seems  applicable  to  most  mountainous 
countries,  and  to  none  more  than  to 
the  West  Highlands  of  Scotland. 

It  is  of  more  importance  to  observe 
that  the' Tyrolese  peasantry  are  every 
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where  courteous  and  pleasing  in  their 
demeanour,  both  towards  strangen 
and  their  own  countrymen.  In  this 
tespect,  their  manners  have  aometnlici 
beoi  nusrepresented.  If  a  traveller 
addresses  them  in  the  stjrle  of  inso* 
lence  or  reproach,  which  is  generally 
used  towards  the  lower  orders  in 
France  or  Italy,  he  will  in  idl  prob»« 
bihtv  meet  with  a  repulse,  and  if  the 
insult  is  carried  finriher,  he  may,  per- 
haps, have  cause  permanently  to  re- 
pent the  indiscretion  of  his  language. 
For  the  Tyrolese  are  a  free  people; 
and  diough  subject  to  a  despotic  go- 
vernment, their  own  state  pieseites 
its  liberty  as  entire  as  if  it  acknow- 
ledged no  superior  to  its  own  autho- 
rity. The  peasantry  too  are  of  a  keen 
and  enthuBiBstic  temper;  grateful  to 
the  last  degree  for  kindness  or  oonde- 
Bcension,  but  feelingly  alive  on  the 
other  hand  to  any  thing  like  contempt 
or  derision  in  the  manner  of  their  su- 
periors. Dwelling  too  in  a  country 
where  all  are  equal,  and  where  few 
noble  fiunilies  or  great  pnyiiclors 
are  to  be  found,  they  are  httlea&» 
customed  to  brook  insults  of  any 
kind,  or  to  submit  to  language  from 
strangers  which  they  would  not  tde* 
rate  from  their  own  countrymen*  A 
similar  temper  of  mind  may  be  ob* 
served  among  the  Scotdi  Higttlanders, 
it  has  been  noticed  in  the  mountains 
of  Nepaul  and  Cabul,  and  has  long 
characterised  the  Arabian  tribes ;  and 
indeed  it  bdonffs  generally  to  all 
classes  of  the  people  in  those  situations 
where  the  debasing  effects  oi  the  pro- 
ffress  of  wealdi,  and  the  division  of 
labour  have  not  been  fdt,  and  wher^ 
fh>m  whatever  causes,  the  individuals 
in  the  lower  ranks  of  life  are  cslled  in- 
to active  and  strenuous  exertion,  and 
compelled  to  act  for  themselves  in  the 
conduct  of  life. 

If  a  stranger  however  behaves  to- 
wards the  Tyrolese  peasantry  with  the 
ordinary  courtesy  with  which  an  Eng- 
lishman is  accustomed  to  address  the 
people  of  his  own  country,  there  is  no 
part  of  the  worid  in  which  he  will 
meet  with  a  more  cordial  reeeptiim,  or 
where  he  will  find  a  more  afffectionato 
or  gratefrd  return  fer  the  smalleat  acta 
of  kindness.  Among  these  untuloi«d 
people,  the  gratitu£  for  wnj  good 
deed  on  the  part  of  their  superiors,  k 
not  OB  in  more  dvillsed  states,  the  re- 
sult of  any  habitual  awe  for  their  rank, 
or  of  any  selish  oonddcration  of  tte 
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^Ttnlagi  to  be  derived  ftom  cultivat* 
iBg  their  good  wilL    It  is  tbe  sponta- 
acoiu  effuBion  of  benevolent  feeling, 
of  ftelin^  springiiig  from  the  uncor* 
rapted  dictatee  M  their  heerta,  and  en- 
i^^Aoed  by  the  fbudal  attachment  with 
whidi  wey  naturally  are  inclined  to 
jegud  thoae  in  a  higher  rank  than 
thenudves.     Thouffh    the  Tyroleae 
■re  entirely  free,  and  though  the  Em- 
peror poaiettes  but  a  nominal  aove- 
Mignty  over  them,  yet  the  worm  feel« 
ings  or  feudal  fidelity  have  nowhere 
jnaintuned  their  place  so  inviolate  aa 
«aiong  their  nountaiaa;  and  this  leel- 
ittg  of  feudal  respect  and  affection  is 
^tended  by  them  to  the  higher  classes^ 
whenever  they  behave  towards  them 
with  any  thing  like  kindness  or  gentle* 
MBS  of  nanmers.    It  haa  arisoi  from 
the  peculiar  situation  of  their  country, 
in  wnich  Uiere  are  very  few  of  tlie 
lugher  orders,  and  where  the  pesflantnr 
ftmeu  almost  the  entire  land  of  whica 
at  oonsiflts^  and  where,  at  the  same 
time,  the  bonds  of  feudal  attachment 
hare  been  preserved  with  scrupulous 
care,  for  po&tical  reasons,  by  their  in« 
•dulgentgovenuBeiit,  that  the  peasantry 
have  united   the   independence   and 
pride  of  republican  states  with  the  de- 
voted and  romanlic  fidelity  to  their 
•overeign,  which  characterises  the  in- 
liahitanti  of  monarchical  realms.  Like 
fthe  peasantry  of  Switaerland,  they 
jiQgsrd  themselves  as  composing  tlie 
«tale,  and  would  disdain  to  crouda  be- 
fore any  other  power.    Like  tbe  High- 
landers of  Sooiland,  they  are  actoivted 
by  the  warmest  and  most  enthusiastic 
knraltv  towards  their  sovereign,  and 
like  tnem  they  have  not  scrupled  on 
Bumy  occasions  to  expose  their  lives 
and  fortunes  in  a  doubtful  and  often 
Jhopdess  straggle  in  his  cause.    From 
theK  causes  naa  arisen,  that  singiilar 
mixture  of  loyalty  and  independence, 
oi  stnbborraiess  and  courtesy,  of  re- 
niblican  pride  and  chivalrous  fidelity, 
«y  which  their  character  is  distinguish- 
ed from  that  of  every  other  people  in 
Europe. 

Honesty  may  be  r^;arded  as  a  lead- 
ing leature  in  the  character  of  the  Ty- 
ralese,  as  indeed  it  is  of  all  the  Ger- 
jBaB  people.  In  no  situation  and  un- 
der no  drcnmatances  is  a  stranger  in 
danger  of  being  deceived  by  them. 
They  will,  in  many  instancea,  sacrifice 
their  own  interests  rather  than  betray 
what  they  consider  as  ao  sacred  a  duty 
aa  dMt  of  preserving  inviolate  their 


fidth  with  fbreignera.  In  thli  respeot 
their  conduct  affords  a  very  striking 
contrast  to  the  conduct  of  tbe  Fren<£ 
and  Italians,  whose  rapacity  and  mean- 
ness have  long  been  observed  sod  comF- 
mented  on  by  every  traveller.  Yet, 
amidat  all  our  indignation  at  that  cha- 
racter, it  may  weu  be  doubted,  wh^ 
ther  it  does  not  arise  naturally  and 
inevitably  from  the  system  of  govern- 
ment to  which  they  mive  had  &e  mis- 
fortune to  be  subjected.  Honesty  ia 
a  virtue  practised  and  esteemed  among 
men  who  have  a  character  to  support, 
and  who  feel  their  own  importance  in 
the  scale  of  sodet  v.  Generally  it  wiB 
be  found  to  nrevail  in  proportion  to  the 
weight  whicn  is  attached  toindivMual 
character;   that  is,  to  the  freedom 


wmcn  tne  peooie  emcj.  Cneating,  ea 
the  other  hand*  ia  the  usual  and  obvi- 
ous resource  of  slaves,  of  men  who 
have  never  been  taught  to  respect 
themselves,  and  whose  personal  qiuJi- 
ties  are  entirelv  overlooked  by  the 
higher  orden  of  the  state.  If  Eng- 
land and  Switzerland  and  the  Tyral 
had  been  suljected  by  any  train  of  un- 
fortunate events  to  the  same  despotism 
which  has  degraded  the  character  of 
the  bwer  ordera  in  France  and  Italy, 
they  would  probably  have  had  as  little 
resson  as  th^  more  servile  neighboun 
to  have  prided  themsdves  on  the 
honesty  and  int^ity  of  their  national 
character. 

Perhaps  the  most  ronarkable  feature 
in  the  character  of  the  Tyrolese,  is 
their  unifiirm  piety,  a  feeling  which 
is  nowhere  so  universally  diffused  as 
among  their  sec^uestered  valUes.  The 
most  cursory  view  of  the  country  ia 
sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  strong 
hold  which  religion  has  taken  of  the 
minds  of  the  peaaantry.  Chqiebi  are 
built  almost  at  every  half  mile  on  the 
principal  roads>  in  which  the  passenger 
may  perform  his  devotions,  or  which 
may  awaken  the  thoughtless  mind  to 
a  recollection  of  its  religious  duties. 
The  rude  efforts  of  art  have  there  been 
exerted  to  pourtray  the  leading  events 
in  our  Saviour's  life ;  and  innumerable 
figures  carved  in  wood,  attest,  in  every 
part  of  the  country,  both  the  barbar- 
ous taste  of  the  people,  and  the  fer« 
vour  of  their  rel^ious  imnresoons.-* 
Even  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  moun- 
tains, where  hardly  any  vestiges  of 
human  cultivation  are  to  be  fimnd,  in 
the  dq>th  o(  untrodden  forests,  or  on 
the  summit  of  seemingly  f 
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diffii^   the  lyinbolB  of  devotion  are 
to  be  found,  and  the  cross  rises  every 
where  amidst  the  wilderness,  as  if  to 
mark  Uie  triumph  of  Christianity  over 
the  greatest  obstacles  of  nature.    Nor 
is  it  only  in  solitudes  or  deserts  that 
the  vestiges  of  their  devotion  are  to  be 
•found.    In  the  vallies  and  in  the  ci- 
ties it  still  preserves  its  ancient  sway 
over  the  people.    On  the  exterior  oif 
most  houses  the  legend  of  some  &- 
vourite  saint,  or  the  sufferings  of  some 
popular  martyr,  are  to  be  found ;  and 
the  poor  inhabitant  thinks  himself  se- 
cure from  the  greater  evils  of  life  un- 
der the  guardianship  of  their  heavenly 
aid.    In  every  valley  numerous  spires 
are  to  be  seen  rising  amidst  the  beau- 
ty of  the  surrounding  scene,  and  re- 
minding the  traveller  of  the  piety  of 
its  simple  inhabitants.     On  Sunday 
the  whole  people  flock  to  church  in 
their  neatest  and  gayest  attire ;  and  so 
mat  is  the  number  who  thus  frequent 
wese  places  of  worship,  that  it  is  not 
unfrequent  to  see  the  peasants  kneel- 
ing on  the  turf  in  the  churchyard 
where  mass  is  performed,  from  bieing 
unable  to  find  a  place  within  its  walls. 
R^ularly  in  the  evening  prayers  are 
read  in  every  family ;  and  the  travel- 
ler who  passes  through  the  villages  at 
the  hour  of  twilight,  often  sees  through 
their  latticed  windows  the  young  and 
the  old  kneeling  togetlier  round  their 
humble  fire,  or  is  warned  of  his  ap- 
proach to  human  habitation,  by  hear- 
ing   their    evening    hvmns    stealing 
through  the  silence  and  solitude  of  the 
forest 

Nor  is  their  devotion  confined  to 
acts  of  external  homagd,  or  the  ob- 
servance of  an  unmeaning  ceremony. 
Debased  as  their  religion  is  by  the  ab- 
surdities and  errors  of  the  Catholic 
form  of  worship ;  and  mixed  up  as  it 
is  with  innumerable  legends  and  vi- 
sionary tales,  it  yet  preserves  enough 
of  the  pure  spirit  of  its  divine  origin 
to  influence,  in  a  great  degree,  the 
conduct  of  their  private  lives.  The 
Tyrolese  have  not  yet  learned  that  im- 
monditvin  private  life  may  be  par- 
doned Dy  the  observance  of  certain 
ceremonies,  or  that  the  profession  of 
faith  purchases  a  dispensation  from 
the  rules  of  obedience.  These,  the  na^ 
tural  and  the  usual  attendants  of  the 
Catholic  fiuth  in  richer  states,  have 
not  reached  their  poor  and  sequester- 
ed vallies.  The  purchase  of  absolu- 
tion by  money  is  there  almost  unknown. 


CSept 


In  no  part  of  the  world  are  the  domes* 
tic  or  conjugal  duties  more  striody  or 
fiuthfully  observed:  and  in  none  da 
the  parish  priests  exercise  a  stricter  or 
more  conscientious  control  over  the 
conduct  of  their  flock.  Their  influ- 
ence is  not  weakened  as  in  a  more  ad- 
vanced state  of  society  by  a  disooid- 
ance  of  religious  tenets ;  nor  is  the 
consideration  due  to  this  aaoed 
function,  lost  in  the  homage  paid 
to  rank,  or  opulence,  or  power. 
Phiced  in  the  midst  of  a  people  whe 
acknowledge  no  superiors,  and  whs 
live  almost  universally  from  the 
produce  of  their  little  domains^  and 
strangers  alike  to  the  arts  of  luxury, 
and  the  seductions  of  fashion,  the  pa- 
rish-priest is  equally  removed  fiora 
temptation  himself,  and  relieved  from 
guarding  against  the  great  sourees  of 
wickedness  in  others.  He  is  at  once 
the  priest,  and  the  judge  of  his  parish ; 
the  in&llible  criterion  in  matters  of 
faith,  and  the  umpire,  in  the  occa- 
sional disputes  which  happen  among 
them.  Hence  has  arisen  that  re- 
markable veneration  for  their  spirituri 
guides,  by  which  the  peasantry  are  dis- 
tinguished; and  it  is  to  this  cause 
that  we  are  to  ascribe  the  singular  fact 
that  their  priests  were  their  prindpal 
leaders  in  the  war  with  France,  and 
that  while  their  nobles  ahnoat  univer- 
sally kept  back,  the  people  followed 
with  alacrity  the  call  of  their  pastors, 
to  take  up  arms  in  support  of  the  Aus- 
trian cause. 

In  one  great  virtue,  the  peasants  in 
this  country  (in  common  it  must  be 
owned  vrith  most  Catholic  states,)  are 
particularly  worthy  of  imitation.  The 
virtue  of  charity^  which  is  too  much 
overlooked  in  many  Protestant  king- 
doms, but  which  the  Catholic  religion 
so  uniformly  and  sedulously  enjoinB, 
is  there  practised,  to  the  greatest  de- 
gree, and  by  all  classes  of  the  people. 
Perhaps  there  are  few  countries  in 
which,  owing  to  the  absence  of  manu- 
factures and  great  towns,  poverty  ap- 
pears so  rarely,  or  in  which  the  great 
oody  of  the  people  live  so  univertally 
in  a  state  of  comfort.  Yet,  whenever 
wretchedness  does  appear,  it  meets 
with  immediate  and  efl»ctual  relief. 
Nor  is  theur  charity  confined  to  actoal 
mendicants,  but  extends  to  all  whom 
accident  or  misfortune  haa  involved  in 
casual  distress.  £ach  vallev  supports 
its  own  poor ;  and  the  tittle  stove  of 
every  cottage^  like  the  meal  of  the 
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This  benevolent  disqxMition  springs,  no  of  the  earth,  in  the  region  of  perpe- 

doubt,  in  a  great  measnre  from  the  tuid  night,  amidst  forests  for  ever  iih 


aimpie  state  in  which  society  exists 
among  these  remote  districts ;  but  it  is 
to  be  ascribed  not  less  to  the  eflforts  of 
the  clergy,  who  incessantly  enjoin  this 
great  Christian  duty,  and  point  it  out 
aa  the  chief  means  of  atoning  for  past 
transgressions.  Much  as  we  may  la«- 
nient  the  errors  of  the  Catholic,  and 


accessible  toliuroan  approach."  Hence 
it  is  too,  that  aimoat  all  the  inscrip- 
tions on  the  voUve  ofierings  which 
have  been  discovered  in  the  ruins  of 
the ,  temple  of  Jupiter  Fennintu,  at 
the  summit  of  the  great  St  Bernard, 
and  many  of  which  come  down  to  a 
late  period  in  the  history  of  the  em- 


clearly  as  we  may  see  its  tendency,    -pire  speak  of  the  gratitude  of  ^e  paa« 


(at  least  in  its  more  corrupt  forms) 
to  nourish  private  immorality,  and  eij^- 
tinguish  civil  liberty,  it  is  yet  impos** 
sibk  to  deny,  that,  in  the  great  duty 
of  Christian  diarity,  which  it  invariably 
enjoins,  it  has  atoned  for  a  multitude 
of  sins ;  and  to  suspect  that  amidst  the 
•nsteri^  and  severity  of  the  presby- 


aengers  for  having  escaped  the  extraor* 
dinary  perils  of  the  journey.  The 
•Roman  authors  always  speak  of  the 
Alps  with  expressions  of  dismay  and 
horror,  as  the  scenes  only  of  winter  and 
desolation,  and  as  the  abodea  of  bar- 
barous tribes.  "  Nives  ooelo  prope  im« 
mistce,  tecta  informia  imposita  rupibua 


terian  disdpUne,  we  have  too  much    peoora  jumenta  que  torrida  fngore  ho« 


lost  sight  of  the  charity  of  the  gospel ; 
and  that  with  us  a  pretended  indigna* 
tion  for  the  vices  which  involve  so 
many  of  the  poor  in  distress,  too  of^en 
serves  as  a  pretext  for  refusing  to  mi- 
eery  that  relief  to  which  from  what- 
ever cause  it  has  arisen,  our  Saviour 
telta  us  that  it  is  entitled. 

There  is  something  singularly  dc^ 
lightful  in  the  sway  which  religion 
thus  maintains  in  these  savage  and  se- 
questered regions.  In  ancient  times, 
we  are  informed,  these  mountains 
were  inhabited  by  the  Rhaetians,  the 
fiercest  and  most  barbarous  of  the 
tribes,  who  dwelt  in  the  Outnesses  of 
the  mountains,  and  of  whose  savage 
manners  Livy  has  given  so  striking  an 
aooount  in  his  description  of  Hannibal's 
Passage  of  the  Alpa.  Many  Rod- 
man legions  were  impeded  in  their 
pn^press,  or  thinned  of  their  numbers, 
by  these  cruel  barbarians;  and  even 
after  they  were  reduced  to  subjection, 
by  the  expedition  of  Drusus,  it  was 
atiU  esteemed  a  service  of  the  utmost 
danger  to  leave  the  high  road,  or  ex- 
plore the  remote  recesses  of  the  coun- 
try. Hence  the  singidar  fact,  almost 
incredible  in  modem  times,  diat  even 
in  the  days  of  Pliny,  several  hundred 
years  after  the  first  passage  of  these 
mountains  by  the  Roman  troops,  the 
source  of  both  the  Rhine  and  the  Iser 
were  unknown;  and  that  the  natural- 
ist of  Rome  was  content  to  state,  a 
century  after  the  establishment  of  a 


mines  intonsi  et  inculti,  animalia  in* 
animaque  omnia  rigentia  gelu  cetera 
visu  quam  dictu  foediora  terrorem  re- 
novarunt."^  No  attempt  acccn-dingly 
appears  to  have  been  made  by  any  of 
the  Romans  in  later  times  to  explore 
the  remoter  recesses  of  the  mountains 
now  so  familiar  to  every  traveller; 
but  while  the  Emperors  constructed 
magnificent  highways  across  their 
summits  to  connect  Italy  with  the 
northern  provinces  of  the  empire> 
they  suffered  the  vallies  on  either  side 
to  remain  in  their  pristine  state  of 
barbarism,  and  hastened  into  remoter 
districts  to  spread  that  cultivation  of 
which  the  Alps,  with  their  savage  in- 
habitants, seemed  to  them  incapable. 
What  is  it  then  which  has  wrought  so 
wonderful  a  change  in  the  manners, 
the  habits,  and  the  condition  of  the 
inhabitants  of  those  desolate  regions  ? 
What  is  it  which  has  spread  cultiva- 
tion through  wastes,  deemed  in  an- 
cient times  inaccessible  to  human  im- 
provement, and  humanized  the  man- 
ners of  a  people  remarkable  only,  un- 
der the  Roman  sway,  for  the  ferocity 
and  barbarism  of  their  institutions  > 
From  what  cause  has  it  happened  that 
those  savage  mountaineers  who  resist- 
ed all  the  acts  of  civilization  by  which 
the  Romans  established  their  sway 
over  mankind,  and  continued  even  to 
the  overthrow  of  the  empire,  impervi* 
ous  to  all  the  efforts  or  ancient  im- 
provement,   should^   in  later  times. 


•  Uv.  lib.  81. 
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htve  to  entirely  dunged  their  dune* 
Icr,  and  have  appeared,  even  firom  the 
first  dawn  of  modem  dvilization,  mild 
and  humane  in  thdr  character  and 
mannen  ?  From  what  but  from  the 
influence  of  Religion— of  that  reli- 
gion which  calmed  the  savage  feelings 
of  the  human  mind,  and  spread  its 
beneficial  influence  among  the  re- 
motest habitations  of  men ;  and  which 
prompted  its  disdples  to  leave  the 
luxuries  and  comfinrts  of  southern  cli- 
mates, to  diffhse  knowledge  and  hu- 
manity through  inhospitable  realms^ 
mad  spread,  even  amiast  the  regions 
of  winter  and  desolation,  the  light  and 
fhe  blessings  of  a  nnritual  faith. 

Universally  it  has  been  obeenred 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the 
Alps,  that  the  earliest  restiges  of  d- 
vihaation,  and  the  first  traces  of  order 
and  industry  which  appeared  after  the 
overthrow  of  the  Ropan  empire,  were 
le  be  found  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  religious  establish- 
Bients ;  and  it  is  to  the  unceadng  ef- 
Iforts  of  the  dergy  during  the  centu- 
ries of  barbarism  which  Allowed  that 
event,,  that  the  judidous  historian  of 
Switzerland  ascribes  the  early  dvilizs^ 
tion  and  humane  disposition  q£  the 
Helvetic  tribes.*  Placed  as  we  are  at  a 
distance  from  the  time  when  this  groat 
ohange  was  e&cted,  and  accustomed 
to  manners  in  which  its  influence  has 
bng  1^  been  estabUshed,  we  can 
hardly  conedve  the  difficulties  with 
which  the  earlier  professors  of  our 
fdth  had  to  struggle  in  subduing  the 
orud  propensities,  and  calming  the  re- 
vengefulpassions,  that  subsisted  among 
the  barbarous  tribes  who  had  conouer- 
ed  Europe ;  nor  would  we,  pernaps, 
be  inclined  to  credit  the  accounts  of 
the  heroic  sacrifices  which  were  then 
made  by  numbers  of  great  and  good 
men  who  devoted  themselves  to  the 
ooBversion  of  the  Alpine  tribes  did 
not  their  institutions  remdn  to  this 
day  as  a  monument  of  their  virtue ; 
and  did  we  not  stiU  see  a  number  of 
benevolent  men  who  seclude  them- 
selves firom  the  worid,  aad  dwell  in  the 
regions  of  perpetual  snow,  in  the  hope 
of  rescuing  a  few  individuals  fh)m  a 
miserable  death.  When  the  traveller 
on  the  summit  of  the  St  Bernard  reads 
the  warm  and  touching  expressions  of 


gnUitodo  with  whkh  the  Bonan  tn- 
veliers  reoorded  In  the  temjple  of  Ji^i- 
ter  their  gratitude  for  having  esci^ed 
the  dangers  of  the  pan,  even  in  the 
days  of  Adrian  and  the  Antoninc^ 
and  reflects  on  the  perfect  safety  with 
which  he  can  now  traverse  the  remo- 
test recesses  of  the  Alps,  he  will  think 
with  thankfulness  of  the  religion  by 
whidi  this  wonderful  change  bin  been 
effected,  and  with  veneration  of  the 
Saint  wlioae  name  has  for  a  thonnad 
vears  been  affixed  to  the  pva  where 
nia  influence  first  reclaimed  the  peo- 
ple from  their  barbaraua  life ;  and  in 
crossing  the  defile  of  Mount  Brenner, 
whero  the  abbey  of  Wilten  first  offir- 
ed  an  asylum  to  the  pilgrim,  he  will 
fed  with  a  late  doqnent  and  amiable 
writer  how  fortunate  it  is  ^'thatrdi* 
{(ion  has  penetrated  these  fiatncsaea 
impervious  to  human  power,  and 
spread  her  influence  over  aoliiudes 
where  human  laws  are  of  no  avail ; 
that  where  precaution  is  impossifale, 
and  reeistanoe  usdess,  she  qiieads  her 
invinble  cgts  over  the  travdkr,  and 
conducts  bun  secure  under  her  onn 
tection  through  dl  the  dangers  <^  his 
wav.  When,  in  inch  situatkma,  he 
reflects  upon  his  security,  and  recol- 
lects thai  diese  mountahis,  so  savage 
and  so  well  adapted  to  the  purpoaes  of 
murderers  and  banditti,  have  not,  in 
the  memory  of  man,  been  stained  with 
human  blood,  he  ong^t  to  do  jusdee 
to  the  cause,  and  grateAilly  acknow- 
ledge the  beneficent  influence  of  rdi- 
gion.  Imprcsned  with  these  reflex 
tions,  he  will  behdd  with  indulgeiio^ 
perhaps  even  with  interest,  the  ctoshb 
which  firequently  nua^  the  brow  of 
a  predpice,  and  the  little  diapels  hd- 
fewed  out  of  the  rock  where  the  road 
is  narrowed;  he  will  conader  them  as 
to  many  pledges  of  security ;  and  rest 
assured,  that,  as  long  as  the  pious 
mountuneer  eontinuea  to  adore  tfie 
''  Good  Shepherd,"  and  to  beg  the 
praver  of  the  '*  afilicted  mother,"  he 
will  never  cease  to  beftiend  the  travd- 
ler,  nor  to  diachaige  the  duties  of  hos- 
pitality."t 

It  must  be  admitted,  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  Tyrol^  are  in  the 
greatest  degree  superstitions,  and  that 
their  devotion,  warm  and  enthusi- 
astic as  it  is,  is  fi-eqnendy  nss^aced 


•  Plsnta,  voL  1.  p.  17,  &c 
t  Emcace,  1.  98. 
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iBdieol()eetofits\n>nhip.  Thetein 
probably  no  eountry  in  wnlch  the  be- 
lief in  saperaatarai  powers,  in  the 
gift  of  prophecy  to  particular  indivi- 
doab,  and  the  agency  of  spiritual  be- 
iBffs  in  human  ankirs,  is  more  univer- 
saBy  established.  It  forms,  indeed, 
part  of  their  religious  creed,  and  blends 
in  the  most  singular  manner  with  the 
legendary  tales  and  romantic  adren- 
tures  which  they  have  attached  to  the 
history  of  their  saints.  But  we  would 
err  most  egregiously,  if  we  imagined, 
that  this  superstition  with  which  the 
whole  people  are  tinged,  savours  at  all 
of  a  walk  or  timid  disposition,  or  that 
it  is  any  indication  of  a  degraded  na- 
tional character.  It  partakes  of  the 
saTage  character  of  the  scenery  in 
whicn  they  dwell,  and  is  ennobled  by 
the  generous  sentiments  which  prerau 
among  the  lowest  classes  of  the  people. 
The  same  men  who  imagine  that  tney 
see  the  crucifix  bend  its  head  in  the 
dusk  of  the  evening,  and  who  hear  the 
rattle  of  arms  amid  the  solitude  of  the 
mountains,  are  fearless  of  death  when 
it  approaches  them  through  the  agency 
of  human  power.  It  is  a  strong  feel-* 
ing  of  religion,  and  a  disposition  to 
flee,  in  all  the  events  by  which  they 
are  surrounded,  the  marks  of  divine 
protection,  which  is  the  foundation  of 
their  superstition;  and  the  more 
strongly  that  they  feel  reliance  on  spi- 
ritual interposition,  the  less  inclined 
are  they  to  sink  under  the  reverses  of  a 
temporary  life. 

Tnere  is  a  wide  distinction  between 
tnperttition  and  the  belief  in  sorcery  or 
witchcraft.  The  latter  is  the  growth 
of  weakness  and  credulity,  and  prevails 
most  among  men  of  a  timid  disposition, 
or  among  ignorant  and  barburous  na- 
tions. The  former,  though  it  is  found- 
ed on  ignorance,  and  vidds  to  the  ex- 
perience and  knowledge  of  mankind, 
yet  springs  from  the  noblest  principles 
of  our  nature,  and  is  allied  to  every 
thing  by  which  the  history  of  our  spe- 
cies has  been  dignified  in  tbrmer  times. 
It  will  not  be  pretended,  that  the  Gre- 
cian states  were  deficient  either  in 
splendour  of  talents  or  heroism  of  con- 
duct ;  yet  superstition,  in  its  grossest 
form,  attached  itself  to  all  their 
thoughts,  and  influenced  alike  the 
measures  of  their  statesmen  and  the 
dreams  of  their  philosophers.  The 
Koman  writers  placed  in  that  very 


fteHng  which  we  would  edl  flupersdU 
tion,  the  most  honourable  diaracter<« 
istic  of  their  people,  and  ascribed  to  it 
the  memorable  series  of  triumphs  by 
which  the  history  of  the  lepublic  wm 
distinguished.  Nulla  inquam  repub-i 
114  aut  major  aut  sanctior  Aut,  says 
Liyy ;  and  it  is  to  their  deep  sense  of 
religion  that  Cicero  imputes  the  unpa^ 
ralleled  success  with  which  the  arms 
of  the  r^blic  were  attended.*  Yet 
the  religious  feeling  which  was  so  iiH 
timately  blended  with  the  Roman  cha- 
racter, and  which  guided  ti^e  actions 
and  formed  the  minds  of  the  great  men 
who  adorned  her  history,  was  for  the 
most  part  little  else  than  that  firm 
reliance  on  the  special  interposition  of 
providence,  which  is  the  origin  of  su- 
perstition. The  Saracens,  during  the 
wars  which  followed  the  introduction 
of  the  Mahometan  faith,  were  super- 
stitious to  the  highest  degree,  yet  with 
how  many  brilliant  and  glorious  qua- 
lities was  their  character  distinguiwed, 
when  they  triumphantly  carried  Uie 
Crescent  of  Mahomet  from  the  snows  of 
the  Himmaleh  to  the  shores  of  the  At- 
lantic. The  crusaders  even  of  the  high- 
est rank,  believed  firmly  in  ^e  mi- 
racles and  prophecies  which  were  said 
to  have  accompanied  the  march  of  the 
Christian  arm^ ;  nor  is  it  perhaps  pos- 
sible to  find  in  history  an  example  of 
such  extraordinary  consequences  as  fol- 
lowed the  supped  discovery  of  tiie 
Holy  Lance  in  the  siege  of  Antioch  ; 
yet  who  will  deny  to  these  great  men 
the  praise  of  heroic  enterprise  and 
noble  manners?  Human  nature  has 
nowhere  appeared  in  such  glorious  co- 
lours as  in  the  Jerusalem  Delivered  of 
Tasso,  where  the  firmness  and  con- 
stancy of  the  P.oman  patriot  is  blended 
with  the*  courtesy  of  chivahrous  man- 
ners, and  the  exalted  piety  of  Chris- 
tian faith  I  yet  superstition  formed  a 
part  of  the  diaracter  of  all  his  heroes  ; 
the  courage  of  Tancred  fiuled  when  he 
heard  the  voice  of  Clorinda  in  the 
charmed  tree ;  and  the  bravest  of  his 
comrades  trembled  when  they  entered 
the  enchanted  forest,  where 
^  Esce  all  hor  de  la  sdva  un  anon  repente, 
Che  par  rimbombo  di  terren  cbe  treme, 
El  mormonr  dq^li  Auatri  in  lui  n  acnte, 
E*l  pianto  d*oiida,  che  fira  aoogligeme.*' 

Examples  of  this  kind  may  teach  us, 
that  although  superstition  in  the  age, 
and  among  the  society  in  which  we 
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liv9  m  the  mark  of  a  feeble  mind,  yet 
Ihat  in  k«  enlightened  parts  of  the 
worid,  it  ii  the  mark  onlj  of  an  ardent 
and  enthnaiastic  dtaposition,  such  as 
ia  the  foondation  of  ererv  thing  that 
ia  great  or  generooa  in  cnaracter,  or 
elevated  and  apiritnal  in  feeling.  A 
peoplein  factatrondy  imfR-eaaedwitb  re« 
ugious  £beling,  and  to  whom  experience 
haa  not  taught  the  meana  by  which  pro- 
vidence acta  in  human  affairs,  mugt  be 
superstitious;  for  itia  the  univeraal  pro- 
pensity of  uninstructed  man,  to  imagine 
that  a  special  interposition  of  the  I^ity 
is  necessary  to  accomplish  the  manifes- 
tation of  his  will,  or  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  purposes  in  human  afl^a. 
Nor  is  there  any  thing  impossible. or 
absurd  in  such  a  supposition*  It  might 
have  been,  that  future  events  were  to 
be  revealfcd  on  particular  occasions  to 
mankind,  as  they  were  during  the  days 
of  ancient  prophecy,  and  that  the 
course  of  human  events  waa  to  be  main- 
tained by  special  interpositions  of  di- 
vine power.  Experience  alone  teachea 
us,  that  this  is  fiot  the  case;  it  alone 
ahews,  that  the  intentions  of  provi- 
dence are  carried  into  effect  through 
the  intervention  of  human  agents,  and 
that  the  laws  of  the  moral  world  work 
out  their  own  accomplishment  by  the 
voluntary  acts  of  free  agents.  When 
we  see  how  difficult  it  is  to  make  per- 
sons even  of  a  cultivated  understand* 
log  comiN-ehend  this  subject  even  in 
the  present  age,  and  with  all  the  ex- 
perience which  former  times  have  fur- 
niahed,  we  may  cease  to  wonder  at  the 
auperstition  which  prevaila  among  the 
prasants  of  the  Tyrol ;  we  may  believe, 
tliat  situated  as  they  are,  it  is  the  na- 
tural effusion  of  a  pious  spirit  un- 
taught by  the  experience  of  other  ages ; 
and  we  may  discern,  in  the  extrava^ 
gancies  of  their  legendary  creed,  not 
less  than  in  the  subume  piety  of  New- 
ton, the  operation  of  tliose  common 
laws  by  which  man  is  bound  to  his 
Creator. 

The  scenery  of  Tyrol,  and  of  the 
a^aoent  provinces  of  Styria  and  Ca- 
rinthia,  is  singularly  adapted  to  nou- 
rish romantic  and  superstitious  ideaa 
among  the  peasantry.  In  every  part 
of  the  world  the  grandeur  of  mountain 
scenery  has  been  found  to  be  the  pro- 
lific parent  of  superstition.  It  was 
the  mists,  and  the  olue  lakes,  and  the 
mounding  cataracts  of  Caledonia,  which 
gave  birtli  to  the  sublime  but  gloomy 
Areama  of  Ossian.    The  same  cause 


has  operated  to  a  alfllgroiCer  dcgne 
among  the  Alps  of  TyroL  The  an- 
blimity  of  the  objects  with  whid^  mao 
is  there  surrounded — the  lymrlcia. 
power  of  the  elements  which  he  finds 
continually  in  act3on--the  utter  ina^ 
nificanoe  of  hia  own  species,  when  cam^ 
pored  with  the  g^^tic  objects  in  whieh 
he  is  placed,  conspire  to  prodvee  that 
distrust  of  himself,  and  that  dinoa^ 
tion  to  cling  to  higher  powcn,  which 
ia  the  foundation  of  superstitious  fee- 
ing. In  cities  and  in  plaina,  the  la- 
bour of  man  effaces  in  a  certain  de^ 
gree  these  impressions;  the  works  whidk 
he  has  there  accumulated,  come  to 
withdraw  the  attention  from  the  dtstant 
magnifioenceof  nature ;  while  the  weak- 
ness of  the  individual  is  forgotten  in  the 
i^;gregate  force  of  numbers,  or  in  the 
distractions  (^civilised  life.  But  amidst 
the  solitude  of  the  Alps  no  such  change 
can  take  place.  The  greatest  worka  of 
man  appear  there  as  nothing  amidst 
the  stupendous  objects  of  nature ;  the 
distractions  of  artificial  society  ore  no* 
known  amongst  its  simple  infatahitanU ; 
and  the  individual  is  left  in  sditude 
to  receive  the  impressions  which  tlie 
sublime  scenery  in  which  he  is  placed 
is  fitted  to  produce.  Upon  minds  so 
circumsunced  the  changes  of  external 
nature  come  to  be  considered  aa  the 
immediate  work  of  some  .  invisihle 
power ;  the  shadows  that  &11  in  the 
lakes  at  sunrise,  are  interpreted  aa  the 
indication  of  the  approach  of  hostile 
bands — the  howl  of  the  winds  through 
the  forests  is  thought  to  be  the  lamen- 
tations of  the  dead,  who  are  expiating 
their  sins — and  the  mists  that  flit  over 
the  summits  of  the  mountains,  aeem 
to  be  the  distant  skirts  of  vast  armiea 
borne  in  the  whirlwind,  and  treading 
in  the  storm. 

The  Gothic  ruins  with  which 
the  Tyrol  is  filled,  contribute  in  a 
remarkable  manner  to  keep  aUve  these 
superstitious  feelings.  In  many  of 
the  vallies  old  castles  of  vast  dimen- 
sions are  perched  on  the  summit  of 
lofty  crags,  or  raise  their  mouldering 
towers  high  on  the  mountains  above 
tlie  aged  forests  with  which  they  are 
surrounded.  These  castles,  onoe  the 
abode  of  feudal  power,  have  long  ainoe 
been  abandoned,  or  have  gradually 
gone  to  decay,  without  being  actuallv 
dismantled  by  the  proprietors.  With 
all  of  them  the  people  connect  some 
romantic  or  terrible  exploit ;  and  the 
bloody  deeds  of  feudal  anardiy  are 
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ftmtxBStutA  wHu  ttSnot  *  hy  tm  wft* 
Miti .  who  d  wdl  ifr  the  fi]]«ges  at  ttMV 
tet  lightiae  often  dbflorved  at  night 
in  towera  which  have  been  nnmhibit* 
ad  ibt  ocntttriea;  and  bloody  figurea 
have  been  difltinody  seen  to  flit  through 
their  deserted  halls.  The  armoar  which 
atill  hangs  on  the  walls  in  many  of 
die  greater  castles^  has  been  ob- 
aerved  to  moTe^  and  the  plumes  to 
waTe»  when  the  Tytolese  army  werei 
▼ictoriotts  in  war.  Groans  are  still 
heard  in  the  neighbourhgod  of  the 
dwigeons  where  the  victims  of  feudal. 
lyranny  wero  formerly  slain ;  and  the 
cmel  Baron^  who  persecuted  his  people 
In  his  sayage  passion  for  the  chase,  is 
oft^i  heard  to  shriek  in  the  forests  of 
the  Unterbergj  and  to  howl  as  he  flies 
fiom  the  dogs,  whom  he  had  trained 
to  the  scent  of  human  blood. 

Superstitions  too,  of  a  gentler  and 
Bore  noly  kind,  have  arisen  from  the 
devout  feelings  of  the  people,  and  the 
associations  connected  with  particular 
spots  where  persons  of  extraordinary 
■anetity  have  dwelt.  In  many  of  the 
ftrAest  recesses  of  the  mountains,  on 
the  veige  of  perpetual  desolation^  her« 
nits  in  former  times  fixed  their  abode; 
^«nd  the  imagination  of  the  peasants  still 
fancies  that  their  spirits  hover  around 
the  qpot  where  their  earthly  trials  were 
endured.  Shepherds  who  have  passed 
in  the  gloom  of  the  evening  by  the  cell 
where  the  bones  of  a  saint  are  laid,  re- 
late that  they  distinctly  heard  his  voice 
as  he  repeated  his  evening  prayers,  and 
aaw  his  form  as  he  kndt  before  the 
crucifix  which  the  pietv  of  succeed- 
ing agea  had  erected  in  his  hermitage. 
The  image  of  many  a  patron  saint  has 
been  seen  to  shed  tears,  when  a  re« 
Terse  has  happened  to  the  Tyrolese 
arms;  and  the  garlands  which  are 
hmg  round  the  crosses  of  the  Virgin 
wither  when  the  hand  which  raised 
them  hsa  fidkn  in  battle.  Peasants 
who  have  been  driven  by  a  storm  to 
lake  shelter  in  the  little  chapels  which 
•re  scattered  over  the  country,  have 
aeen  the  crucifix  bow  its  head ;  and  so- 
lemn music  is  heard  at  the  hour  of  ves- 
petByin  the  higher  chapels  of  the  moun- 
itfina.  The  distant  pealing  of  the  or- 
gan, and  the  chant  of  innumerable 
▼OHses  is  there  distinctly  perceptible; 
and  the  peasant,  when  returning  at 
Dight  flrom  the  chase^  oflen  tremoles 
when  he  beholds  funereal  processions, 
clothed  in  white,  marching  in  silence 
through  the  gjocm  of  the  forests,  or 
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8b#ly  iMvingon  die  do^da  dlat  float- 
Ofor  the  summit  of  the  mountains* 
>  A  country  so  careuBiatanQed,abound» 
ing  with  every  thing  that  ia  grand  and 
boautifyil  in  natural  scenery,  filed  widi 
gothlc  castles,  over  which  ruin  has 
long  sm  thrcywn  her  eoftenii^  hand, 
peopled  by  the  phantoms  of  an  extra- 
vagant yet  sublime  superstition,  and 
a^  inhabited  by  a  valiant  and  enthnpr 
aiaatic  people,  seems  of  all  others  to  be 
tile  fit  theatre  of  poetieal  ftncy.  It  ia 
truly  extraordinary  therefore,  that  no 
poet  has  appeared  to  glean  the  legends 
and  ballads  that  are  scattered  thn>u^ 
this  interesting  country,  to  perpetuate 
the  aerial  beings  with  which  supersti- 
tion has  filled  its  wUds,  and  to  dignify 
its  mouldering  castles  with  the  recital 
of  the  many  heroic  and  romantic  ad«* 
ventures  which  have  occurred  within 
their  walls.  When  we  recollect  the 
unparalleled  interest  which  the  genius 
of  the  present  day  has  given  to  the 
traditions  and  the  maracter  of  the  Scot- 
tish people,  it  is  impossible  not  to  re- 
gret, that  no  kindred  mind  has  im<^ 
mortaliaed  the  still  more  wild  and 
touching  incidents  that  have  occurred 
amidst  tne  heroic  inhabitanta  and  su- 
blime scenery  of  the  Tyrol  Alps.  Let 
us  hope,  that  the  military  despotism  of 
Austria  will  not  long  continue  to 
smother  the  genius,  by  restraining  the 
freedom  of  those  higher,  classes  of  her 
people  where  poetical  talents  are  to  be 
found;  and  that^  before  the  present 
traditions  are  forgotten,  or  the  enthu-p 
siasm  which  the  war  has  excited  is  sub- 
sided, there  may  yet  arise  the  Scott 
of  the  south  of  Europe. 

The  great  dreumstance  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  Tyrolese  fk-om  their 
neighbours  the  Swiss,  to  whom  in 
many  respects  they  bear  a  dose  resem- 
blance, is  in  the  animation  and  cheer' 
fulness  of  their  character.  The  Swiss 
are  by  nature  a  grave  and  heavy  peo- 
ple ;  nor  is  this  peculiar  character  the 
result  of  their  republican*  institutions, 
for  we  are  told  by  Planta,  that  their 
stupidity  had  become  proverbial  in 
France  before  the  time  of  their  repub- 
lic The  Tyrolese,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  a  cheerml  and  lively  people,  'fidi 
of  fire  and  animation,  enthusiaatically 
devoted  to  their  fiivourite  puxauita, 
and  extremely  wann  in  their  resent- 
ments. Public  games  are  frequent  in 
every  valley ;  and  the  keen  penetrating 
look  of  the  peasants  shews  with  what 
alacrity  theyr  enter  into  any  subject  in 
40 
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iHydb  tliey  aw  btomiod; 
uyMftrtaieoiiitfieMitoi 
ofibe  <iroiwfip>ffgwiH  thdr  dif- 
Agpenc  nodM  «f  cMiiiietIng  ww. 
FihA  in  tlie0ialBteiiiiiee  cf  ifatir  {HSU 
1^,  awi  nndoiHitcd  ki  llie  diidMi^ 
of  mditafT  duqr,  tie  9wia»  an  valii^ 
«Me  dikflj  flMT  tliflir  flMMorii  fuslU 
ties— ibr  liMt  eMftnite  c6«ra^  e» 
wnMsli  A  eounBunder  en  '^y  ^■*" 
ferftcl  oercenlj  te  tiie  riMinfleiuftoe 
«#  iiiy  uMilioB  wlueh  any  be  iiifgiieA 
ft»  tfwfr  dflAnee.  It  ir*  diefr  nefr- 
beni  reebtBOoe^  aeoovdiiigly,  whidi 
*eikiddiefiN»datk>*  ef  die  ind». 
l^Ddenee  ef  their  Mobile,  md  nMoh 
tai^ht  the  TmfpeiiBlkts  aid  ihe  Bur* 
jauidiane  aft  Laupen  and  Merat,  tittit 
file  pride  of  feudal  power»  end  the  af* 
door  of  tbkaSroiis  cnterpriee^  may 
aeek  in  t«lii  to  emab  /'  the  might 
thatahmibefBiiiapeaanit'BaniL"  ill 
kter  timea  the  same  dinMaltieii  hae 
been  evtoeed  in  the  cenduet  ef  toe 
Swiai  Gnarde,  tai  the  Plaee  CmonAt 
an  of  whom  were  maaaioed  at  their 
poet,  withovt  the  thought  of  eipitldib- 
tion  er  retreat  being  oMe  etlrted  a» 
inongat  then,  llie  IVroleaej  en  the 
other  hand,  are  mere  matingitfahed  by 
their  fiery  and  fanpetnooa  mode  er 
flatting.  In  plaee  of  waitid|^  like 
«Es  Swiaa  infantry^  the  chargea  er  thebr 
enemiea,  they  nuh  on  irabidden  to 
theattaok,  and  often  aeeompliih,  by 
the  httdihood  of  the  enterprise,  what 
tuore  eantloua  troopa  eonld  ne^er  ane- 
eeed  in  effecting.  In  this  remet 
ther  resemble  more  nearly  the  High- 
land dana,  who,  in  the  rebdUon  in 
1745,  nuhed  with  die  broad  aword  on 
die  llngliah  regimenta ;  or  the  pea- 
sants m  La  Vendee,  wbo^  without 
eannon  er  ammunition,  assaulted  the 
Yeteran  armies  of  the  republic,  and 
by  the  Itary  of  their  onset,  fluently 
destroyed  armies  with  whom  they 
Would  hare  been  utterly  unable  to 
cet^e  in  a  more  regular  system  of  war^ 
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One  rtfleellon  there  is,  which  may 
be  drawn  ftom  the  determined  yalour 
of  the  Trrolese,  and  their  sneoess 
agdnst  the  disciplined  srmies  of 
Franee,  which  it  is  of  the  utmost  im« 
portatoee  to  impress  stcadUy  on  our 
mhids.  It  is  this;  that  the  changes 
in  the  art  of  war  in  modem  times  has 
laodneed  no  tiUeraiiom  on  the  ability 


despMie  powdri {  buailwi  mil^  m 

ahdent  ttnei,  the  dbdpli«b  mad  4 

ndmbem  or  nbitn 

aiflte  unatafling  agalnit  tbe 

i«kMrofaftoeperakw    hi  cvwyagi^ 

asidinefciTpart^^thewoiii,  ttam^ 

plea  awtobeftwid  df  the  defeat  al 

great  and  powerftd  analea  hjr  thaesit 

and  ateady  vesiMnoe  whddr 

terfsea  the  iaiuMtnita  of  flhae 

l*hia  is  mataar  of  [irnffiMal 

btti  ft  is  of  the 

obearve,  that  diis  _ 

and  yakrar,  which  aedc  ibr  wi  i 

but  in  tihe  eoun^  of  the  f 

esn  be  attabed  oiilv  by  tlie 

of  ehU  Ubert^,  and  that  th^  nine  of 

such  qualities  is  as  stroa|^  §St  hi 

modem  wan  aa  it  wua  ia  trnt  fenaer 

oeriod  of  tiie  world.    It  is  nilHed  by 

Homer,  that  at  the  aiege  0tTnj,  tbt 

Trojan  troops,  hi  whom  Ae  nAtkf 

of  Aaiahadintrodueedthe  enSMHaf 

drienial  warfere,  and  die  ftdi«0i  af 

oriental   despotism, 

euief's  courage  hf  ahetiia 

dming  the  heat  of  the  batdea ;  wUfe 

die  Oredana,  i*  whom,  aa  Mitftrl 

has  cibaerred,  the  monardiieal  fem  af 

goTemment  was  et^an 

by  a  stnmg  nhtmre  af 

freedom,    stood  Urai, 

knee,  waMb^  the 

oiieflk 

it  Shews 

mankind, 

between  the  eourige 

skveawaa drawn;  noTcaawepHhifa 

attT  where  find,  hi  tiie  I  " 

nala  of  the  world,  «r 

to  what  oocumd  in  the 

tween  Engliili  feeedem 

deapodam  on  Oie  ftdi  «f  Watsite 

**  The  OreeiM  dbdanS:,'*  mfB  tfM 

poet,f  ''  marched  hi  efoee  «l4ir,  te 

leadera  direeting  eadi  his  own  band^ 

^%e  rest  wave  mute  ^  iBsonNKh,  thit 

you  would  my,  in  to  grMi  a  Siaifiai^ 

there  woe  no  voice.    Sudl  Was  th*  ai^ 

lenoe  With  wM^   ^ 

watched  fer  the  word  of 

ftom  Uieir  offioen.  But  the  tries  of  wa 

Trojan  army  reaemUed  file  bisatfm 

of  sheep  when  they  are  driven  inl^lkt 

fM,  and  hear  the  dries  of  theirlsmiBi 

Nor  did  the  voiee  of  one  neopie  rhe 

from  their  lines,  but  a  eOnihaBd  nil- 

tuie  of  many  tongue8.'*-^1he  mds 


The  pasBsg^e  la  rannflflaMe,  ai 
I  how  early,  hi  the  hislstyaf 
d,  the  gieat  ftaea  af  #istinett|B 
I  the  eouriffe  af  feeeaMfei  aai 


•MltfM,LlJa  ftlMILiXr. 
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Chm9der0idilmmer0^the  I^/rofeie. 
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jpccMt  of  tbe  worUt  between  tbe  xia^ 
tm  unboddin^  ooiin^  of  Greaoeu, 
,9ad  Uie  fuelificial  or  tEwmtory  ardour 
ot  Ibe  troppp  of  despotic  «tat«k  It 
ms  tkns  mt  Ae  three  handred  S{mu> 
laof  «tood  the  abock  of  a  nmhQr  »• 
jnj  in  the  defile  of  Tberoumjbe;  and 
U.paa  tarn  the  infioence  of  the  aaine 
iedhig.  that  with  not  leaadevoted  ^^ 
tm^lksMpea  hundred  Swiia  died 
ill  .the  eenetcry  of  St  Japies  in  the 
hattle  of  9a«Ie.  The  same  individual 
.dfl^vmunation  ^h^^b  ypfi^i^^  t^  citi* 
4ilDa  of  Mihn  to  overthrow  the  wl^ 
Awdfl  power  .of  JEredeticik  Qarhaiosia 
tm  the  plain  of  Xjegmuo^  animated  the 
so«herda  ^  tfie  Mw,  ^h/m  ihey 
tipnphd  under  .fiiot  the  pride  of  the 
Jbin^  nobiligr  on.the.4»U  of  Sei^ 
JMO^  >4fid  f^uPwHtff^  the  chivalry  of 
IpiSea  tbe  Bold  on  the  shores  of  JJlo- 
Ifil,  It  «S8  among  the  6ee  inhahl- 
•lunls  'fi£  Jtbe  Flenuah  nrpvinco^  that 
Xonnt  TSSXj  ieond  'the  nu^l^^  of 
those  brave  Walloon  fpuuKda,  who»  as 
,irmtm|pflray  wiitera  inlbmi  us.  mis^t 
ilk  hwirlcfd  down  or  tmmpled  unider 
AoL  but  oonld  not  he  constrained  to 
i^  by  tbe  wpom  of  Guatavqa  at  the 
Ulttli^of  l^opaic  j*  and  the  ^hrtty 
.ojf  ^  SIpeniab  in&ntry  decUn^  ftora 
Jhe  J»e.that  the.libertioi  of  Axngfm 
fnd  CmSk  was  extinguished  by 
fibidea  V.  ''  Thme  ia  ample  room/' 
^nsia  l»te  eminent  writcrt  has  well  ob- 
0pB^eip  **  ftr  «^^«'v^\ cxultationat  the 
M>afilifrieny,PoitiegSy#ndAginoourU 
JbigBfot  waa  the  dimarUy  of  numbers 
Mflfta  tiiQse  ftmoos  days,  that  we  can- 
not»  with  the  French  histcman,  attri- 
bute the  disoomfltnie  of  their  hosts 
merely  to  mistahrn  tactics  and  too  im« 
petnons  vdonr.  The;r  yielded  indier 
.|p  tbe  intradd  st^adme^  in  danger, 
.wJUflh  bad  dieady  beoqme  the  cbaiao- 
:lnialic  of  our  Ei^pUfih  aoidien,  and 
JtMAkf  during  fimr  centunes,  has  en- 
ouMd  their  •auperierity  wherever  isno- 
laniie  or  hifiiteation  has  not  led  Aem 
itt0  the  fietd.  But  these  victories,  and 
,tho  cuiaUUes  tb^t  sequcd  them,  must 
xW<47  be  awribed  Jto  the  freedom  of 
ulflT  HWHiTfifff  f  jMi  and  the  suserior  con- 
^Ution  of  Aepei^pley^Not  the  nobili- 
ty  of  Engknd,  not  the  Randal  tenants. 


wopi  the  battles  of  Greasy  and  Pdl^ien, 
for  these  were  fUQy  matched  in  the 
ranM  of  France,  but  the  yeomen  who 
drew  the  bow  with  strong  and  steady 
arms,  accustomed  to  its  use  in  their 
native  fieldi,  and  rendered  fearless  b7 
personal  oompetenoe  and  civil  ftee- 
dom."J 

Now,  after  |dl  that  we  have  heard 
of  the  art  of  war  being  finrmed  into 
a  regular  system^  of  the  soldier  being 
reduced  to  a  nim  macbine,  and  of  the 
progress  of  armies  being  made  the  sub- 
ject of  arithmetical  calculation ;  it  is 
truly  conflQliQg  to  find  the  discom- 
fiture of  the  greatest  and  most  disci- 
plined army  which  the  world  has  ever 
seen,  brou^t  about  by  the  same  cause 
wbiefi,  in  nnrmer  times,  have  so  often 
given  victory  to  the  cause  of  freedom ; 
to  find  tbe  victories  of  Naefels  and 
Momrt^  renewed  in  the  triumph  of 
^  Tyrolese  patriots,  and  the  ancient 
supenority  of  the  English  yeomanry 
asaerted,  as  in  the  days  of  Creasy  and 
Agincomrty  on  the  field  of  Waterloo. 
Nor  ia  it  perhaps  the  least  remarkahtle 
hex  of  that  memwahle  day,  that  while 
the  French  army,  like  the  Trojans  of 
old,  animated  thdr  coon(ge  by  inces- 
sant cries;  the  English  battalions, 
like  the  Greek  phalanxes,  waited  in 
siUmoe  the  charge  of  their  enemies: 
proving  thus,  m  tbe  severest  of  all 
trials,  that  the  art  of  war  has  made  no 
cAoj^  on  the  qualities  easentisl  in  the 
soldier  ;  and  that  the  detenninedcQitf- 
age  of  freemen  is  still  able,  as  in  the 
(oays  of  Marathon  and  Platca,  to  over« 
come  the  utmost  effi>rts  of  military 
power.  It  is  interesting  to  find  the 
same  Qualities  distinguishii^  the  ar- 
mies of  a  free  people  in  su(£  distant 
periods  of  the  world;  and  it  ia  the  fit 
aubiect,  not  merelv  of  nadonal  pride, 
buiqfuniversalthankfiilnesstodiscover, 
thattherearequalitiesinthecQmpoBition 
of  a  great  army  which  it  ia  be>Smd  the 
power  of  despotism  to  oommand ;  and 
that  the  utmost  effbrts  of  the  military 
art,  aided  by  the  strongest  incitements 
to  military  distinction,  cannot  produce 
that  steady  and  unbending  valour 
which  springs  tofn  the  enjoyment  of 
dVIL  uaaRTY. 


*  MflBwfasof  a  Cavalier,  by  Defoe.  f  HaOam^s  Middle  Ages,  I  7i. 

t  1  Ffoiaiart,  L  c.  162. 


654  '     Opinion  on  Kemjjfhrhaiuen's  Artkte.  [Sqi 

Wrek  ICempfcrhausen  sat  down  after  reading  this  txmipoaitioDf  ire  nmrt 
say,  that  the  cselinfl;  uppermost  in  our  mind  was  one  of  regret  dut  he  dioiiU 
have  hrought  this  fine  subject  so  speedily  to  a  termination.  In  loddngrovod 
the  Tent^  however^  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  we  observed  some  slidit  ipp- 
toms^  as  if  the  whole  of  our  fHends  had  not  been  ^uite  so  uni^xnofy  and  ifr 
interruptedly  delighted  as  ourselves.  In  shorty  Tickler,  Odoherty,  and  tbe 
Ettrick  Shepherd,  manifested  pretty  plainly,  that  th^  thoii^t  the  Hmn 
burgher  was  still  somewhat  subject  to  his  old  infinnity  of  amplmcatio&.  Was- 
tle  and  Morris,  on  the  contrary,  Jarvie,  Mullion,  and  BuHer  of  BnseoooK, 
were  enthusiastic  in  their  applauses  of  the  German's  Essay;  snd,  sup- 
ported by  their  decision,  wc  could  not  hesitate  to  express  to  the  IxxfA 
nimself,  our  conviction  that  his  powers  were  expanding  themselfes  ia  i 
manner  most  luxuriantly  promising,  and  our  hope  and  confidence  tiiat  benee- 
forth  he  would  form  one  of  the  most  efficient  and  vigorous  of  aU  our  Ccotri- 
butors.  The  Shepherd  remarked,  that  "  the  Essay  might  be  a  faraw  eny  fe 
ought  he  kenned,  but  he  was  sure  it  was  an  unco  lang  ane— and  huk,"  qm 
he,  "  gin  Hector  be  not  shaking  himself  firae  side  to  side,  and  yawniog  ffld 

nuzzling  as  if  he  had  been  listening  to  ane  of  Mr  R of  Y— *b*  wry 

weariesomest  action-sermons.  The  lad  wiU  not  be  the  worse  of  a  dssi  tDi»«t 
his  whistle  ony  way." — "  Gie  him  a  bumper  by  all  means,"  quom  Jarrie,-- 
'*  indeed,  if  he  were  to  get  his  right,  he  would  get  mair  nor  ane,  for  here'i 
twa  or  three  that  have  not  been  dry  listeners— only  lode,  Mr  Tidder,  we'ie 
scarcely  left  enough  to  Jangf  anither  bowl." — "  You  may  make  the  neitoK 
yourself,  Baihe,"  says  Tickler,  "  for  its  my  turn  to  be  spokesman— yoabww 
the  article  goes  round  the  opposite  way  from  the  bottle."  Then  tarainf  to 
the  chair, — "  Mr  Editor,"  continued  the  Senior,  "  we've  got  a  new  Number 
of  the  Edinburgh  Review  since  you  left  us,  and,  if  you  please,  I  shsll  read  i 
few  remarks  I  have  jotted  down  concerning  it  I  woula  not  have  taken  » 
much  trouble,  only  I  was  surprised  to  see  them  holding  up  their  h€id«  89 
briskly  on  some  points,  considering  what  a  nailer  you  gave  them  so  very  latdj. 
"  Go  on,  Mr  Tickler,"  wc  interrupted ;  "  you  need  not  hesitate  to  enter 
upon  any  topic  from  fear  of  being  tedious.  As  yet  nihil  quod  UHgisti  «»  ^ 
nasti;  and  even  here  we  have  no  doubt,  materiam  suverabit  opw  .'"—&• 
couraged  by  these  words,  the  Sage  drew  down  his  spectacles  from  his  ftrdw3» 
and  sAer  clearing  his  throat  with  a  few  portentous  hems,  he  thnist  his  kft 
hand  into  his  waistcoat  pocket,  and  stretching  forth  tiie  dexter  with  it»MS& 
'  to  within  a  few  inches  of  ourself,  began  to  read  as  follows  in  a  distinct  Toff. 
The  mysterious  music  of  some  of  his  solemn  cadences,  seemed  at  first  to  atao 
and  astonish  the  southern  part  of  his  bearers,  but  the  strong  sense  of  the  mm 
soon  overcame  all  these  lesser  emotions,  and  seldom  has  even  a  TidJer  been 
listened  to  by  a  more  attentive  auditory. 


*  Of  this  excellent  gentleman  we  embrace  this  opportunity  of  recordhig  an  ^"^'^'^ 
anecdote.  Some  years  ago,  vhen  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  had  Dr  Anderson  (editor  ef « 
British  Poets)  and  Mr  Wordsworth  (author  of  the  Excursion)  as  his  guerts  in  YasrWtK 
carried  them  one  forenoon  to  eat  some  bread  and  cheese  in  the  manae,  and  ttste  im  ■* 
nister*s  home-brewed,  which  is  proverbial  for  its  good  qualities  in  chat  part  of  theoa«* 
try.  During  this  cold  collation,  a  great  deal  of  highly  instructive  and  intellectosl  oooi^ 
sation  occurred,  as  might  have  naturally  been  expected,  at  a  mectiz^  of  ^^ 
gifted  men.  As  they  were  going  away,  the  minister  called  back  Hogg.  ■'^"  ^  • 
Jemmy,"  said  he,  "  he's  a  fine  Siiel  that  Wordsworth — he's  very  discreet  •no.Jf^  ^ 
formed.  I  really  never  heard  of  a  horse-couper  quoting  poetry  before  in  aU  ^^^ 
is  almost  needless  to  observe,  that  the  excellent  minister  had  supposed  himself  »  he  "J^ 
taining  the  eminent  horse-dealer  of  Leith  Walk, — a  conjecture  wbicfa  was deoWc*""* 
ciently  natural,  considering  Hogg's  well-known  love  for  appearing  at  ibe  veeUftf*^ 
that  gentleman's  repository.    The  Shepherd,  we  suppose,  now  nndccdved  him*        ^ 

t  We  believe,  that  to/a;ig^awctfidgnifie8  to  pour  into  it  suflScieut  liquid  t»»^ 
pump  at  work  again. 


i8i»o 


Tkkkr  on  tie  Seoismau. 
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TICKLSR  ON  THE  SCOTSMAN. 


Mft  BDITORj 

I  RATE  glanced  over  this  last  number 
ef  the  Review,  for  I  always  like  to 
see  how  our  friends  are  getting  on, 
and  whether  the  stirring  spirit  of  Mr 
JefiVey  has  been  able  to  pierce  the 
portentous  load  of  dulness  with  which 
ithas,  of  late  years,  been  overlaid.  But 
I  find  nothing,  literally  nothing,  here 
to  dispel,  or  even  to  divide  the  gather- 
ing  ibgs ;  and  if  matters  go  on  at  thia 
rate,  I  am  afraid  the  lively  Editor  will 
be  at  last  ftirly  suffocated.  It  has 
afforded  me  some  amusement  to  ob- 
serve the  progress  of  this  phenomenon. 
I  haye  marked  how  the  successive  ex- 
hdations  dravm  up  from  the  marshes 
of  Whiggism  hj  the  first  fervid 
blaae  of  the  critical  luminary  have 
gathered  and  spread  over,  and 
Inally  dosed  upon  its  disc,  till  ^e  pro- 
cess nas  termmated  in  the  bafefrd 
eclipse  which  we  all  lament.  It  is 
^ain  to  every  one,  indeed,  that  Mr 
Jefiirey  pants  for  very  existence  under 
the  encumbering  help  of  his  new  coU 


at,  indeed,  have  we  got  in  this 
new  Number  ?  Passing  over  the  in- 
genious labours  of  the  Frisick  anti- 
quary, and  the  bad  jokes  oi  the  Bo- 
tany Bay  politician,  we  come  to  No 
3,  in  which  no  one  can  fail  to 
trace  the  classic  pen  of  your  friend 
and  admirer  the  Scotsman.  No  man 
can  more  highly  admire  this  ingenious 
person  than  myself.  His  hebdomadal 
profoidity  of  disquisition — ^his  modest 
and  tasteful  raiUerv  of  his  betters — ^his 
inimitable  skill  wnen  upon  his  own 
proper  arena,  and  vaHanUy  squabbling 
with  deacons  and  poUoemen — ^his 
grand  and  original  schemes  for  paying 
Ae  national  debt,  and  cfiecking  the  city 
otfcottn/^— in  short,  his  services  uni- 
Tersal  and  particular  —  political  and 
financial — ^with  tongue  and  with  pen, 
in  goesipping,  grinning,  and  growUng, 
can  never  be  sufficiently  appreciated. 
But  with  the  most  profound  regard 
fi>r  this  laborious  and  useful  person,  I 
cannot  say  that  his  reviews  edify  me 
greatly.  I  like  the  raw  material  of 
Adam  Smith  as  it  exists  in  his  own 
book,  far  better  than  after  it  has  been 
roanuj&ctured  on  the  Spinning  Jenny 
of  this  operative  reviewer. 

I  must  confessat  once,  that  I  hare  never 
seen  a  more  perfect  specimen  of  prov- 
ing and  pedantry  than  this  paper,  which 
is  entitled^  *^  Commercial  Embarrass* 


ments— Trade  with  France."  What 
are  the  public  to  think  of  the  wise- 
acre, who  tells  them,  with  a  didactic 
air,  that  ''a  sudden  cessation  of  tha 
demand  fbr  any  class  of  commodities 
necessarilysubjectsthepersons  engaged 
in  their  manufacture  to  comHierabh 
distreu  and  dffficuity/'  p.  14.  Here  is 
a  discovery  in  poUtiol  economy  worthy 
of  the  sagacious  President  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  himself.  After  having 
in  this  masterly  and  original  man« 
ner  laid  down  his  orinewles,  the  an- 
thor  proceeds  to  show  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  convert  a  machine  for  spin<« 
ning  cotton  into  a  thrashing-mill,  or, 
as  he  learnedly  expresses  it,  to  transit 
fixed  capital  Tp.  A9) — that  *'  war  may 
increase  or  aiminish  foreign  trade 
(ibid) — ^that  during  the  late  war,  the 
French  did  not  become  soldim  so 
much  from  the  mere  love  of  fighting,  as 
from  the  difficulty  of  finwng  any 
thing  else  to  do— that  their  ene* 
mies  were  pleased  to  take  the  com* 
merce  of  the  whole  world  under  their 
own  management — and  that  ^e  ex« 
traordinary  prosperity  enjoyed  by  this 
country,  arose  out  of  its  commercial 
monopoly — ^its  increased  population-^ 
and  many  other  causes  "  of  an  infe« 
rior  and  subordinate  description,  which 
we  leave  to  the  sagacity  of  our  readers 
to  discover  and  appreciate."  (p.  51.) 
This  is  well ;  but  I  don't  perceive  that 
much  pr(^^ss  has  been  made  by  the 
rotatory  motion  of  the  Reviewer.  We 
had  the  whole  trade,  or  a  monopoly  of 
trade,  during  the  war ;  we  have  not  a 
monraoly  at  wesent ;  we  have,  there- 
fore,  less  trade  and  more  distress  than 
during  the  war.  This  is  a  sober  and 
certain  truth  indeed ;  but  it  might 
have  been  told  in  a  single  sentence 
better  than  in  this  elaborate  and  un- 
profitable dissertation. 

"  But  the  restoration  of  tranquillity 
disclosed  the  brittle  and  insecure  na- 
ture of  the  foundations  on  which  the 
imposing  fabric  of  our  prosperity  had 
been  raised."  Admire  the  eloquence  of 
the  Champion  of  Burgh  Reform.  Does 
he  mean,  that  because  we  could  not 
enjoy,  in  perpetuity,  the  advantages 
of  that  univmal  commerce  which  lie 
has  himself  described  as  the  source  of 
"  extraordinarr  prosperity,"  vre  ought 
therefore  to  have  rcgectel  a  twenty 
yeart  lease  of  them  which  power  and 
policy  had  put  into  our  haqda.  ?  Was 
it  nothing  to  haye*  enjoyed  «o  long  the 


fw 


vasi  ffinB  of  an  unlimited  monopolT 
«  a  iet  off  affainst  a  eoune  of  unpml* 
ld«d  exgaomtaxe,  dthougli  we  may 
now  be  nnoed  to  abandon  what  every 
«Be  niiBt  hare  recognised  as  contin* 
fl»t  upon,  and  connnenanrate  with» 
•  Mteofwar?  If  it  be  tnie^  aa  thia 
baa  UM,  UB  in  mur« 
>  flom  tbeoppoaittonnew^* 
that  the  leatoied  Bourbonay 
'  brother  aoverejgna  of  £a« 
vapflt,  ave  jaalmia  of  firitii^  proaperityj 
■ow  Ihaft  they  have  obtained  the 
powor  of  competing  with  1^  we  have 
the  more  naaon,  instead  of  prattling 
■bool  '* -tbe  brittle  and  inaeonre  nA« 
tnreof  ftwindatjom/'  to anpkud  that 
oottne  of  pdEuy  by  which  we  were 
•ttaUed  to  derive  ao  many  kgttiniate 
•dvantagea  fiBom  a  atate  of  war^  and 
t»  mae^  by  the  rapid  accnmulations 
of  rindnatty,  its  great  but  inevitaUe 

tetonroeeed  alitdefiartherwith  this 
inagoof cant  and  conunon-place:  '^Itis 
mueh eaaier^  however«(savB  the  Review- 
er) to  tace  the  principal  cauaea  of  our 
poKsent  embaiTassmenU^  than  to  point 
out  the  means  by  which  they  may  be  ei- 
ifaar  partially  or  entirely  removed."  (^ 
tSj)  Mnidieaaiet^Ihavenodoubtythe 
one  being  the  task  of  a  mere  fifth  rate 
Mtailcr4>r  oppoaition  politics^  die  other 
wqniring  some  little  portion  of  saga- 
city and  geniuB.  But  the  redoubled 
UDvinoiarSditor  adventurea  upon  the 
hif^mr  entetprise,  and  buckles  on  his 
■nnour  to  gnmple  with  the  giant  of 
flommeraal  emDanaBsment  Heiabut 
indlflbcBtly  mounted  to  be  sure;  hia 
^pear  ia  one  of  the  UUntest,  and  hia 
whole  aoeoutiementa  betxay  the  fii^ 
aldon  of  other  days.  But  lie  has  a 
talisBian—of  the  old  school  of  endumt- 
uehts  too— on  the  strength  of  whidi 
he  is  to  woric  mindes  of  achievement^ 
«nd  to  faaniah  poverty  ftom  ike  had. 
This  charm  is  '^ftee  trade;"  and 
veally  to  thooe  who  know  any  thing  of 
dM  preaent  state  of  the  science  of  po- 
litical eoonany^  it  must  be  surprismg 
to  observe  die  unblodiing  confidence 
widi  whtdi  the  poorest  of  qnadcs  pa^ 
ndes  a  atring  of  truisBS  as  if  he  were 
iiBCoimting  a  series  of  discoveries. 

Yon,  mv  dear  Editor,  know  Adam 
Smith  well,  and  you  know  widi 
whit  infanitaUe  perapicuity  and  fmee 
^teasomng  he  has  diewn  die  impoli- 
cy of  restrictions  on  tradfe,  and  de- 
monstiatod  die  important  trudi,  that 
oniveraal  fteedam  is  die  source  of  uni- 
versRl  gam.     You  are  fiuniliar  alao 


widi  die  history  of  Mr  Fitt'a  political 


life;  and  I  know  you  remct  his  me- 
mory. You  must  remember  well  die 
power  with  which  he  enfinrced  the 
philosophical  doctrines  of  Smith*  aa^ 
carried  them  into  the  practice  of  a^ 
tbns.  You  must  remember  alao  widi 
what  perverted  energy  the  ewJij^tntd 
mind  of  Fok  struggled  against  the 
eommerdal  treaty  with  I'lance,  lol 
endeavoured  to  oon&nnd  libenmty  of 
oommercid  pcinciplea  witb  p^*^"^ 
truckling  nnd  sumniasimi  to  die  oa- 
dent  enemy  of  Knglfnd.  Now,  Sir, 
I  pn^  you  to  i«nuudE,.tM  what  Stokh 

'  '^undBiUmanliiUj 
gent  pemop,  tho 
lit  it  neoassaiT  to 
I  with  all  die 
eonscious  pride  of  «  disooverer.  For 
him  it  was  reserved  to.per&ct  the  jb^ 
oendusive  ressoniia^  of  4he  phikao^ 
phcr,  and  invjgotato  the  ineltbctive 
rhetoric  of  the  oi|ttor*-«n  offioe  wluch 
he  has  aasiimed  with  as  mneh  pranooi' 
ty  as  that  with  whidh  a  comoMinoaL- 


libenoiy 
ettfiveed, 
Septaiau,has 
announce  and  to 


a  unpi«v»- 
'odor  or  of  C^ 


lad  aiiiger  would 
ment  on  the  strains  of 
talanL 

Let  us  see  for  a  moment  how  he 
perfiwms  hia  tssk.  He  p^ives  na  the 
novel  and  interestiiM;  inflNimatioi^ 
that,  widi  flwedom  of  troi?,  "  thoK 
countries  which  were  best  suited  Jbr 
the  raising  of  com,  would  natawhr 
devote  themadvsa  to  sgrieultiMie,  &c 
(p.  56.)  That '' to  accomplish  this  most 
desiiable  dlgect,  we  have  «i]y  to  v^ 
linquish  «  few  of  the  went  mid  most 
contemptible  of  our  jiv^udioeo— to  ad- 
mit that  claret  may  be  as  j[ialafeBUeas 
port,  brandy  as  Sngliah  gia-«id 
that  a  Frenchman  .may  be  quite  aa 
boneat  as  a  Portuguese,"  (p.  67.) 
Now,  I  should  like  mncb  to  kotm, 
where  these  prejudices  in  fiivonr  of 
English  gin  and  Portugueae  honest 
jue  entertained?  Hie  Reviewer^  we 
think,  mi^t  have  discovered  another 
little  difficttltv  in  the  way  i^a.fi«e  trade 
with  France,  besides  the  prejudioeaeat- 
isting  on  this  side  of  the  wf  ter.  IImk 
must  ever  be  two  psrties  to  a;  bargain; 
and.hss  the  eloquence  of  the  Scotonan 
yet  obtained  the  consent  of  the  jFVcimA 
govemment-and  nation  ?  He  said  not 
long  befoce,  that,  jeaUws  of  die  oom- 
menaal  proiperity  of  this  island,  diof 
had  even  impioved  upon  Bonipertp^ 
aystomofexdusion.  Bui  he  baa  still 
«  sesouroe  left ;  '^fiv althoHgh  Fmaoe 
.*hanld  preaiat  in  idufiing  to  puccWe 
<mr  cottons  and  wooUenSj  that  curdy  is 


to  taport  li€f  mHy  MBt^  or  niiWy  pro* 
^Med  wt  cm  cMiifa  vMni  noBi  her 
cnuBxSt  hUui  nfoflu  sny  otter  oohb* 
tr^.  fp.  $SJy  But  mtm  ore  we  to 
flojr  inr  ttem  under  Mb  iyotem  of 
FkikIi  oMonMsy  ?  The  French  mty 
be  Tcry  honeet  people^  md  yet  nol 
triStng  to  give  meir  oom^  aSk,  md 
whie  Jbr  noikmg^,  efot  thoiu^  they 
uciglii  nmi  fftntj  promote  uie  ftoe* 
aon  Ok  tnde>  We  nost  send  sone* 
iMiig  hi  return^  goods  or  hiiUion; 
goo£  ther  wiB  not  ha?e— ond  where, 
we  aok  this  wiaeoere,  is  the  bolKon  to 
beibviiduitheaeiiiil  state  of  Britith 
coininercer 

It  is  of  no  use,  thus  standing  the 
aigiiment;  to  flounder  dirov^  the 
eommon-pkces  about  the  tmde  to  Chi« 
na,— <ir  to  tdl  ns  always  to  lo- 
member,  that  **  bunion  is  a  commodi- 

2,  and  nothing  bat  a  oommodit/'— 
at  it  win  be  exported  only  if  its  ex* 
poitation  be  proAlable— or  tfiat  die 
nal  secret  of  setting  rich  by  fbrdgn 
trad^  is  to  take  one  that  your  im- 
ports are  of  greater  f^ggrqpate  Tahw 
than  yonr  emorts,  (pages  69,  00.) 
niis  ooontry,  nj  its  exports  in  other 
direetSons,  obtams  a  sufficient  sun* 
phr  of  bnflion  to  enaMe  it  to  trade 
wim  ihe  Chinese,  upon  the  only  jftin* 
c^admitledby  tfaaesenii-barlianans; 
but  without  a  laige  inareate  of  its  ex« 
portSyibr  which  a  sinikr  return  in  bul- 
lion could  be  had,  how  is  it  to  csny  on  a 
ChmeHtraieifith  Vruiee}  Tlie  Re- 
iriewer  has  not  told  us  in  what  diree* 
tion  diis  new  and  convenient  export* 
trade  is  to  be  cKsted;  and  therefore 
he  has  told  us  nothing  to  the  purpose. 
Hie  iine  theory  about  the  rapidity  of 
the  transport,  and  the  eoualisation  of 
die  price  of  bullion,  ita  the  market  of 
theworid,faanTeryweU,  where  there 
is  a  free  tnde  accorded  and  sanctioned 
by  aH  parties;  and  it  was  precisely 
In^  diaracter  with  audi  a  writer  as 
this,  to  bring  fbrward  uiat  uieory 
whm  it  can  have  no  application.  Had 
die  Reviewer  not  bemre  him  his  own 
example  of  die  tnde  to  China,  to  shew 
that  where  imports  are  rigorously  prc^ 
hibited  on  one  side,  there  is  no  le- 
ntdenuuin  known  to  political  economy 
by  which  the  character  of  the  trade,  as 
an  exporting  trade  in  bullion  to  the 
other  party,  can  be  altered.  But  in« 
deed,  Sir,  I  am  wearied  of  the  dutt 
feokries  of  this  writer.  Nothing  has 
eenvinced  me  so  mudi  as  the  perusd 
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of  iMb  flniy«  0^  Ae  udmt^gsfe  whSflka 
yttj  weak  persoo  may  gni  by  abm 
trending  himasif  hi  di»  tsclaiieal 
phnuNB,  and  tiw 
mrms  of  demonstralioB  1 
masters  of  this  great  practieal  i 

I  am  anxious.  Sir,  to  have  done  with 
diis  pretender;  and  I  obaerve yua asu 
as  thed  of  him  as  I  am  myself.  Bui 
one  piece  of  ignorsat  and  blunderii^ 
presumption  vet  remains,  which  must 
not  escape  chastisement.  Tliia  aelA 
dected  instructor  of  kings  and  legiBi»« 
tors  must  not  be  permitted  with  i»« 
punity  to  temper  also  with  the  worlv 
ofd^osophera. 

Passing,  therdbre,  over  aH  the  rub* 
bish  upon  whidi  you  stomble  as  yon 
advance  towards  the  dose  of  the  essn, 
about  the  proportion  which  the  mat 
weavers  bear  to  the  whob  manuiW 
turinff  popu]alMm-"4he  eomparadw  in* 
aMfieanoe  of  tkeir  mtenata,  and  those 
of  their  employers,  whom  this  humane 
person  would  cheerftiUy  abandon  to 
atarvation,  unless  they  osa  be  8u1>« 
aisted  upon  some  of  the  unintelligible 
ttvingdanaes  of  his  theory— thecnriona 
recommendation  to  sdxe  die  presentpe- 
riodof  commercial  diatiess  for  complete- 
ly revolutioniiing  the  course  of  fbn^ 
tnde,  upon  the  princ^le,  that  as  £e 
people  are  snfMng  at  preaent,  there 
can  be  tittle  harm  in  making  them 
qoaif  the  bitter  draft  to  the  dreg»— 
mid  other  novdtiesof  the  like  desoii^ 
tion,  we  come  at  last  to  "averymr 
remaika  on  Dr  Smith's  theory,  rd*- 
tive  to  the  superior  advantages  derived 
from  the  employment  of  capitd  in  the 
home  trnde,**  (p.  fl.) 

Youateaware,  Sb,  dukt  Dr  Smith 
has  said  md  proved,  that  o^td  em- 
idoyed  in  the  home  trade  is  more 
DenefldaUy  employed  for  the  coun- 
try  than  toat  wnicn  is  invested  in  the 
ibreign  trade.  The  Reviewer  dis- 
putes this  pronontion;  vodaperwkai 
maimer  does  ne  dispute  it  r  Smith 
remarks,  that  the  interdiange  of  com- 
moditiea  in  the  course  of  the  home 
trade  re|daces  two  Brkiek  capitab 
with  their  profits,  and  that  a 
interdiange  of  commodities,  by  mei 
offoreign  trade,  dthough  it  repbcesi 
twooeptals  with  thdr  profllai,  replaeeg 
nmfy  ime  thai  is  BriHsk.  This  is 
the  mere  statement  of  a  fact ;  and  a 
very  plain  and  incontestable  statement 
it  appears  to  be.  Tlie  inference  de- 
dndbie  fVom  it  is,  that  the  foreign  trade 
ought  never  to  be  encouraged  1^  bottn- 
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$Um  or  odMrwlKy  tt  the  enoueof  the 
hmae  tnde,  upon  the  nlly  and  ex« 
ploded  nrindple  of  obtuning  a  &toar* 
mUe  mlanoe,  or  upon  anv  other  ao- 
phiam  which  may  hit  the  nncy  of  fo- 
reign merchants  or  underling  poli« 
tidani.  Smith  doea  not  aay,  howerer^ 
that  after  all  the  capital  haa  been  em- 
pbyed  in  the  home  trade^  which  it 
can  abaorb^  fbrdgn  trade  doea  not 
then  become  expedient.  Now^  what 
ia  our  friend'a  ''remark"  upon  thia 
doctrine?  "  In  making  this  atate- 
ment,"  says  he^  "  Dt  Smith  ap« 
peara  to  us  to  have  lost  sight  of  the 
principle  which  he  had  himself  estab- 
uahed,  and  which  shews,  that  the 
amount  of  the  productive  industry  of 
any  particular  country  must  always  be 
proportioned  to  the  amount  of  its  ca« 
pital ;  and  hence,  unless  it  could  be 
made  out,  that  the  importation  of  fo« 
leign  commodities  has  a  tendency, 
which  moat  certainly  it  haa  not,  to  force 
capital  abroad,  the  consequence  here 
pointed  out  by  Dr  Smith  would  not 
jbllow." — And  is  it  really  true  then, 
tluit  nothing  less  than  forcing  capital 
abroad  can  diminish  public  wealth? 
Will  a  ffeneral  reduction  of  profit  not 
accompUsh  this  effectually  ?  Adopting 
the  illustration  suggested  by  Smith, 
that  corresponding  capitals  in  London 
and  Edinburgh  are  employed  in  the 
home  trade,  or  in  the  manufacture  of 
goods  reciprocally  exchanged  and  con- 
flumed,  so  that  the  one  manufacture 
becomes  a  condition  of  the  prosperity, 
and  indeed  of  the  existence  of  the 
othef^-if  the  Engtish  capital  is  by 
some  impolitic  measure  of  government 
— 4»y  a  large  bountv  for  example-— di- 
rected into  the  channel  of  foreign 
trade,  is  it  not  manifest,  that  the  Scot- 
tish capital  must  seek  some  other  em- 
pbyment,  and  produce  a  general  re- 
duction of  profit,  by  adding  to  the 
mass  of  unemployed  capital?  And  doea 
not  the  English  capital  again  become 
the  instrument  of  rewarding  that  fo- 
reign industry  whose  i»oduce  it  is  em- 
ployed in  importing,  instead  of  the 
domestic  industry  which  it  formerly 
ezdted  and  encouraged?  It  is  vain 
to  say,  that  the  Scottiui  capital  will  find 
other  employment.  So  indeed  it  may, 
but  unless  the  demand  for  capital  be 
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unUnuted--a  mMfpoMoa  leftted  by 
constant  and  mdlanclMdy  ezperioice*^ 
the  change  will  be  aoeonndished  with 
great  inconvenience,  and  widi  that 
sensible  reduction  of  profit  whidi 
formed  the  venr  evil  contemplated  by 
Dr  Smith,  and  which  he  justly  con* 
sidered  as  stamping  an  inferiority  in 
point  of  public  advantage  upon  the 
foreign,  compared  with  the  home 
trade,  and  removing  every  motive  or 
pretence  for  the  extrsindinary  enoo«r« 
agements  which  the  fbrmer  has  too 
otlen  demanded  and  received. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  Reviewer's 
''  few  remarks"  do  not  meet  the  ques- 
tion at  all,  but  preserve  that  respect- 
ful parallel  which  is  so  faithiVdly 
kept  by  that  class  of  reasoners  who 
take  it  upon  them  to  reAite  what 
they  do  not  understand.  Dr  Smith 
was  not  the  man  to  "  lose  sighi^'  of 
his  principles ;  nor  is  the  Reviewer  the 
man  ever  to  have  got  a  glimpse  ai 
them.  If  you.  Sir,  imould  ever  think 
of  perusing  the  sequel  of  his  argu- 
ment, which  I  have  neither  time  nor 
patience  at  present  to  examine,  you 
vfiU  find,  that  his  answer  to  Smith's 
doctrine,  which  assicrts  Uie  superior 
benefits  of  the  home  compared  with 
the  fore^  trade,  amounts  in  substance 
to  thia— M^  it  is  better  to  possess  and 
to  cultivate  both  of  them.  And  this  is 
a  discovery,  a  sagacious  correction  of 
the  errors  of  a  great  author:  This  dis- 
covery, too,  is  made  by  one  of  Mr  Ri- 
cardos  licentiates,  a  daaa  of  pcrBons 
whom  a  brother  Reviewer  in  the  same 
number  pronounces  to  be  the  only  fit 
governors  of  colonies  and  provinces! 
Really  Mr  Jeffrey  had  better  take  to 
his  assistance  in  this  department  some 
of  his  old  clients,  the  Glasgow  weavers, 
who  have  unfortunatdy  too  much  lei* 
sure  on  their  hands  at  present,  snd 
who  would  do  his  business  in  a  fiv  more 
workmanlike  manner  than  thia  aflly 
gentleman,  who  haa  taken  upon  him- 
self the  defence  of  a  free  trade.  I  have 
no  doubt,  indeed,  that  the  Univenal 
Suffrage  Journal,  about  to  be  estab- 
lished in  the  metropolis  of  the  west, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  refimning 
weavers,  will  speedily  and  entirdy 
eclipse  the  Scotsman. 


Here  Mr  Tickler  was  interrupted  in  rather  an  impatient  way  hj  Mr  Wastle, 
who  had,  indeed,  for  several  minutes,  been  listening  in  a  state  m  great  Tisible 
fretfUneas.  ^'  My  dear  Sir,"  cried  he,  "  what,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  is  all 
this  you  are  talking  about?    I  never  admired  the  Edinburgh  Review  any  more 
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thwi  jifiiclfj  <NK  ipi  chisri  «f  ygfe,  it  wm  tt  be*^  written  bv  genOmen. 
Hov  cia  >lf  Jcffley  tolerate  cudi  an  inmilt  ufOD  binumlf  an4  hia  old  aMoeU 
alp^aaaqwutcrl?  wtfWiiaaalAvapenoDaattu^  ''Komatter 

fat  that,"  returned  Tickler,  **  the  thiiM;  k  not  more  pitiable  than  true *' 

*' WeU.*' qiioth  Waatl^  ^' mee  it  la  aotiror  Godaake  sav  no  moie  abo^ 
aaidaiocetWeiioiighalxcadyaboatBodiBgiutiBgasabjeot  Is  there  nothing  bet<* 
tar  worthy  of  jKMireanunents?  What  aay  yon  to  that  article  on  the  E^bieatton  of 
theFoor-*ftvinypart»Ihairenotyetbeenabletoreadit/'  '^  All  in  good  time, 
Mr  Waetle/'  retomed  The  Veteran,  **  I  waa  jnat  coming  to  your  old  friend 
Bioiigham,  but  you  have  such  a  trick  of  interrupting  one—/'  a  thousand 
aylfljyaj  Mr  Tickler,  said  Wastle,  with  a  bow  as  low  as  he  ever  made  ta 
I^iid  M^vton-^whereupon  the  oflfended  Sage  composed  himself  once  more  for 
dpcutiaoj  and  in  a  tone  of  triumphant  good  humour,  resumed  as  foUowa:— 


But,  Mr  Editor,  If  the  miaenble  pe- 
dlin^  of  the  Soolsmait  has  amuaed  me, 
I  have  been  surprised,  I  own,  by  theini-* 
milable  effiontery  of  artio(e  fifth, ''  £-. 
daeationofthePoor."  The  bold  spiritof 
miarepresentation  with  which  this  dull 
paper  naa  been  got  up,  can  be  account* 
•d  for  on  no  other  sumposition  than 
that  of  the  Reviewer's  behef,  that  his 
fivmer  misty  article  had  so  darkened 
KUd  perplexed  the  sulgect,  as  to  have 
icttdered  detection  impoaaible.  But 
dbacttiily  shall  not  save  him ;  he  shall 
be  dragned  from  his  murky  den  i  and 
die  puEue  ahall  judge  whether  the 
tone  of  triumph  whiah  he  has  aasumed 
be  not  premature* 

You  would  naturally  aufposft,  firom 
the  manner  in  which  the  Reviewer  be- 
gina  his  diatribe,  that  the  exposition 
to  Mr  Biougham'a  aoheme  had,  from 
in  cwftmencemen^  been  headed  by  the 
ministry*  tfid  eoiiducted  esiclusively 
by  their  moat  servile  partisanaL  Ko- 
ttung,  however^  can  be  more  erroneous. 
The  ministen  did  noi,  in  the  Hooae  of 
Conmiona,  oppoM  Mr  Brougham's  hil} 
4t  aU ;  a  miyorily  of  them  supported 
it  in  Ae  Houae  of  Lords ;  the  opposi«* 
tisBtoit  was  neither  directed  noreq- 
oomraged  by  them.  In  what  manner 
n»  vndfffndm^  opposition  to  thia  dum- 
qr  pn^eet  of  incipient  derootism  should 
Mve  originated,  may  indeed  appear  a 
myatery  to  that  dasa  of  high  spirited 
politieiaqs,  who  have  declared  it  **  ea- 
■entidly  necessary  to  regard  every 
measures  whether  proposed  by  the  go- 
viroment  or  their  oi^nentSpfio/  nurtly 
en  m  own  meriU,  bui  in  esniMrtba 
wUk  ik^  men  who  MnfUfonaardsUnd 
the  system  9i  whieh  it  forms  a  part." 
(Sdin.  Beview,  No.  69,  p.  187.)  nejf 
may  not  understand  why  Mr  Broug- 
ham's meaanre  should  have  been  oon- 
damned  "  merely  on  its  own  merits." 
But  hi  thia  ibeir  hick  of 
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ing,  they  had  aa  wdl  be  eeonomioal  of 
their  '^  unfeigned  eompassioQ,''  and 
hoard  it  for  their  own  use  against  the 
day<^ need  which approachea. 

The  opposition  having  in  this  in« 
stance  been  directed  against  Mr 
Brougham'a  conduct  merely  on  its  own 
merits,  it  can  be  of  no  earthly  eonse^ 
quenoe  to  the  issue,  whether  my  Lord 
Castlereagh  hss  chosen  to  kidnap  the 
Learned  Gentleman's  project  or  not* 
The  opponents  of  the  scheme  are  in- 
volved m  no  perplexity  by  the  tergi* 
versation  of  th^  eminent  Statesman, 
even  if  it  had  been  as  fully  realised 
as  the  Reviewers  pretend; — the  Noble 
Lord  would  only  nave  become  the  na- 
tron of  the  had  measure  of  Mr 
Brougham,  that  is  alL  And  Uuti  in* 
deed  is  every  thing  to  the  men  who 
regard  party,  not  principle,  in  all  their 
proceedings;  but  it  may  stiU  be  a  very 
triflinff  matter  to  the  onponenta  of  Mr 
Brougham.  A  man  should  not  thus 
begin  to  triumph  by  misrepresenting 
a  &ct,  and  shuffling  in  a  sophism* 

But  Aatw  the  Ministers,  by  the  lull 
of  last  session,  adopted  the  scheme  of 
Mr  Brougham  ?  So  mya  the  author  of 
this  lum&rinff  article.  The  Quarter- 
ly Reviewers,  %c  he  maintains,  *'  have 
exhausted  all  then*  means  in  huntin|g 
down  the  very  measures  which  their 
employers,  in  aUmt  one  calendar 
month,  were  to  adopt  as  their  own*  * 
(p.  90.)  I  pray  your  attention  for  a 
UKmient,  wmle  I  proceed  briefly  ta 
expose  this  singular  misrepresentation, 
by  ihe  most  unquestionable  of  all  evi- 
dence—that afiorded  by  the  Edin- 
burgh Review  itmlf. 

Mr  Brougham's  original  bill,  al- 
though it  waa  not  opposed  by  Minis- 
ters, underwent  many  important  mo- 
difications  in  ita  paasoge  through  the 
House  of  Lords.  Mr  Brougham  and 
his  friends  complained  of  these  modi- 
4P 
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and  ha'eifl  the  Reviewer's 
statement  of  the  precise  subjects  of 
their  complaint  '^  The  principal 
changes  which  the  supporters  of  Mr 
Brougham's  bill  had  coifiplained  of^ 
were  the  confining  its  operation  to 
charities  connected  with  education — 
the  exception  of  all  foundations  having 
special  visitors — and  the  refusal  of 
compulsory  process  to  the  Commission^ 
ers.  rp.  90.)  Of  course  all  these 
points  nave  now  been  conceded^  or — 
the  Reviewer  has  much  misrepresented 
the  matter. 

Observe^  too,  the  relative  importance 
of  the  various  limitations  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Reviewers  themselves.  In  their 
former  article  on  this  subject,  while 
speaking  of  theactof  the  last  Parliament, 
tney  observe :  *'  Nay,  upon  a  pretence 
of  not  interfering  with  private  rights, 
equally  groundless  with  those  which 
we  have  examined,  no  inquiry  what- 
ever  is  to  be  instituted  into  any  chari- 
ty which  has  a  special  visitor — as  this 
is  by  far  the  most  important  restriction 
which  has  been  imposed  upon  the  Coni" 
missioners,"  &c.  (p.  511.)  To  justify 
the  assertion  which  is  now  made, 
therefore,  this  point,  above  all  others, 
must  surely  have  been  conceded.  Nor 
must  the  statement,  **  that  almost  all 
the  cases  of  abuse  examined  by  the 
Committee  were  in  charities  having 
special  visitors"  (p.  513.)  be  left  out 
of  account  in  estimating  the  impor- 
tance, in  the  opinion  of  Mr  Brougham 
and  his  friends,  of  this  branch  of  the 
inquiry.  Surely,  then.  Mm  class  of 
charities  has  been  included  in  the  new 
act  by  which  the  Ministers  have  a- 
dopted  the  "  very  measures"  of  Mr 
Brougham.  Not  at  all;  not  one  of 
them  has  been  included.  Upon  this 
point,  as  the  Reviewer  himself  whim- 
sically expresses'  it,  *^  the  Ministers 
appeared  resolved  to  make  a  stand." 
(p.  93.)  The  plain  truth  is,  as  you 
well  know,  that  they  did  make  a  stand; 
and  that  ihia,  "  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant restriction  imposed  on  the 
Commissioners,"  has  been  continued 
by  those  who  are  said  to  have  adopted 
the  very  measures  of  Mr  Brougham. 
Nor  will  the  Reviewer's  equivocation 
about  the  qu^estion,  of  visited  charities 
not  having  been  originally  argued, 
help  him  out  of  his  difficulties.  It  is 
but  tfaepetty  resouroeof  a  runaway  scat- 
tering baubles  about  him  in  his  flight  to 
distract  the  attention  of  his  pursuers. 


But  to  proccted:  **  An  exemption,'* 
says  the  Reviewer,  "  was  vcty  pro- 
perly introduced  into  the  new  bill,  to 
exclude  the  jurisdiction  of  the  com- 
missioners in  cases  whete  the  institu- 
tion is  principally  maintained  by  sub- 
scriptions from  time  to  time,  and 
where  its  concerns  are  managed  bv 
committees  of  the  subscribers."  (p.  91.) 
This  was,  of  course,  very  proper; 
but  if  we  mistake  not,  this,  nor  no 
other  exemption  was  recognised  in  the 
sweeping  plan  of  Mr  Brougham.  It 
is  stated  afterwards,  that  "  the  funds 
raised  there  (in  the  metropolis),  as 
well  as  in  several  of  the  lai^er  towns 
in  England,  by  yearly  subscriptioB, 
occasional  gifts,  and  couections  at  cha- 
rity sermons,  are  very  large.  To  these 
who  have  not  had  an  opportunity  <^ 
witnessing  the  noble  and  genennts 
spirit  of  charity  which  animates  our 
wealthier  neighbours,"  &c.  (iWd.)— 
Now  these  *'  large  fVmds,"  which 
were  not  exempted  by  Mr  Brougham, 
are  exempted  by  the  bill  of  last 
session  ;  '*  bv  far  the  most  import- 
ant restriction '  is  also  continued ;  and 
I  should  be  glad  to  know  in  what 
sense  it  is  said,  after  this,  that  "  the 
measures  of  this  year  extend  the  in- 
quiry to  aU  charities  whether  connected 
with  education  or  not,"  and  that  the 
"  pitiless  employers"  of  the  Quarterly 
Review  have  adopted  *'  the  very  mea- 
sures of  Mr  Brougham."  Is  it  that 
this  gentleman,  in  his  terror,  woold 
thrust  fbrward  these  '^  pitiless  employ- 
ers" to  shelter  him  firom  the  storm,  and 
Doorly  skulk  behind  the  nnpropHknis 
rorm  of  Lord  Castlerea^  himself? 

Come  we  now  to  the  last  head  of 
complaint  in  the  Reviewer's  enumera- 
tion— *^  The  refusal  of  comp^sory 
process  to  the  Commissioners.  You 
are  aware.  Sir,  that  Mr  Bron^iam 
demanded  for  his  Commissioners,  the 
power  of  commitment  during  pleasure 
in  every  case  of  refusal  to  produce 
papers  or  answer  questions.  Have  the 
Commissioners  obtained  this  power  by 
the  new  act  P  Hear  the  Reviewer.  It 
gives,  he  says,  '*  the  power  €^  op* 
plying  to  the  Courts  of  King^s  Bench 
or  Exchequer,  who  are  authoriaed  to 
impose  an  unHmited  fine  upon  all  per- 
sons disobeying  the  order  of  the  Com- 
missioners to  answer  questions  or  pro- 
duce papers."  (p.  90.)  And  this  is 
another  proof  of  the  identificaHom  of 
the  act  of  last  session  widi  the  scheme 
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ti  the  Learned  Chamnan  of  the  Edu- 
cation Committee.  Mr  Brougham 
would  have  made  the  Commissioners 
^udges^  with  summary  and  unlimited 
powers.  The  statute  has  constituted 
them  only  suitors  to  the  ordinary 
oourts  of  law.  Mr  Brougham  would 
have  given  his  Commissioners  the 
power  of  arhiirary  imprisonment— 
The  statute  has  conferred  upon  the 
j  ttdges  the  power  of  fine  only.  These^ 
we  thinks  are  distinctions  somewhat 
palpable  and  important;  they  must 
have  been  seen  by  any  other  tnan  the 
filmed  vision  of  the  Reviewer;  they 
might  have  heenfilt  even  by  one  who 
could  not  sec  at  all^  if  all  sound  sen- 
sation had  not  been  obliterated  by  the 
duties  of  an  unhealthy  vocation. 
■  But-  both  yon  and  I  have  heard^ 
that  besides  the  points  of  complaint 
-which  the  Reviewer  has  fbund  it  con- 
venient to  notice,  and  which  he  states 
•to  be  now  removed,  there  were  many 
others  in  the  original  plan  of  Mr 
•Brougham,  with  respect  to  which, 
lie  did  at  one  time  utter  some 
very  heart-rending  complaints,  al- 
though he  may  now  see  it  meet  to 
suppress  his  lamentations.  The  Re- 
viewer quaintly  observes,  that  "  the 
whole  controversy  forms  an  episode 
to  the  larger  question  of  education 
out  of  wmch  it  arose."  And  he 
adds,  that  '*  for  very  obvious  reO" 
sons  it  has  proved  so  interesting  as  to 
throw  the  main  subject  itself  into  the 
shade."  •  A  very  interesting  sort  of 
episode  this  to  be  sure,  but  the  prin- 
cipal theme  is  not  quite  so  much  ob- 
scured as  these  worthies  afiect  to  be- 
live,  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  sincerely 
desire.  The  public  have  not  yet  for- 
gotten that  Mr  Brougham  proposed 
that  hds  commission  should  not  only 
inquire  into  "  all  charities  whe- 
ther connected  with  education  or  not,** 
but  into  **  all  education  whether  con- 
nected or  unconnected  with  charities" 
—that  the  commission  which  was  to 
have  powers  so  extensive,  was  to  be  his 
oommission— «ye,  named  by  himself 
-—that  it  was  to  fill  up  the  vacan- 
cies occnning  in  its  own  numbers, 
without  interference  of  the  Crown  or 
of  Parliament— -that  its  power  was  to 
be  of  unlimited  duration — that  the 
members  were  to  have  large  annual 
salaries,  and  an  ultimate  remuneration 
-equal  to  the  entire  aggregate  of  the 
salaries   received^    and  that  without 
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any  new  vote  of  Parliament,  &c.  &c 
Here,  in  a  constitutional  point  of  view, 
was  the  essence  of  *^  the  whole  con- 
troversy,"  to  use  the  Reviewer's  words; 
and  I  should  be  glad  to  know  whetfier, 
in  the  new  act,  this  essential  part  of 
Mr  Brougham's  plan  has  been  sanc- 
tioned by  those  who  are  said  to  have 
adopted  "  the  same  measures."  In- 
deed, Sir,  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  this  sub- 
ject; the  new  act  does  not  even  ap« 
proximate,  in  any  important  particular, 
to  the  project  of  the  Learned  Chairman 
of  the  Education  Committee;  and  in 
spite  of  all  that  can  be  said  or  done  for 
him  by  the  officious  zeal  of  his  friends, 
he  must  be  contented  to  bear  the  re« 
proach  of  having  meditated  a  very 
improper  measure,  together  with  the 
bitter  and  conscious  feeling,  that  his 
attempt  has  proved  wholly  abortive. 

But  I  have  detained  you  fur  too 
long  with  the  trashy  contributions 
of  Mr  Jefirey's  underlings;  let  us 
now  see  what  he  has  been  doing 
^himself.  It  is  ever  easy  to  dis- 
cover his  lively  and  luminous  visage  in 
the  crowd  of  his  dark  compeers.— 
He  has  such  a  clear  and  rapid  current 
of  small  thinking — the  stream  is  so 
sparkling,  although  it  be  something 
shallow;  the  occasional  jets  of  glitter* 
ing  and  fanciful  thought  are  so  re- 
frahing  in  one's  journey  through  the 
periodical  wilderness,  of  which  ne  in- 
judiciously sanctions  the  creation,  that 
I  confess  I  am  always  glad  to  meet  him 
on  these  occasions.  Here  he  is  vbibly 
employed  upon  Crabbe ;  and  I  observe 
he  says  it  is  the  fourth  time  he  has 
commemorated  the  progress  of  that 
singular  writer :  no  wonder  then  that 
he  should  be  a  little  puzzled  how  to 
begin,  and  still  more  how  to  fill  up^  the 
usual  quantity  of  thirty  or  forty  pages 
— a  range  of  expansion  which  every 
Edinburgh  Reviewer,  from  Mr  JefiVey 
himself  down  to  the  Scotsman,  seems 
to  think  essential  to  the  dignity  of 
his  lucubrations.  That  Mr  JeSVey  has 
sometimes  well  filled  up  this  vast  mea- 
sure of  space,  when  he  has  had  a  pro- 
per subject,  and  nas  chosen  fiiirly  to 
put  fi)rth  his  powers — as  in  his  account 
of  Mr  Alison's  book  on  Taste — no  one 
can  deny ;  but  this  fourth  critique  on 
Crabbe  seems  really  to  have  posed 
him.  Instead  of  remarks  on  the  poetry 
^erefore,  we  are  treated  with  a  theory 
of  the  intellectual  generation  of  the 
author;  and  are  ingeniously  informed. 
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how  a  stiy  and  contanplattTe  man  of 
small  observaticm  dwindles  into  a  mere 
satirist;  and  how  one  of  larger  views, 
and  more  yigorous  intellect,  is  trans* 
fbrmed  into  a  poet  of  diat  order  of 
which  Mr  Crabbe  has  become  the 
linmder.  There  is  not  much  that  is  new 
or  profomid  in  this  theory  indeed; 
but  it  is  quite  neat  and  pertablej  and 
may  easily  be  carried  aWt  by  any 
young  person  proposing  an  excursion 
through  the  sunny  regions  of  English 

rTY.  But  I  am  afraid  it  will  not 
of  much  service  on  the  journey. 
Fine  words  ^ere  are  here  in  pro* 
f^on;  for  Mr  Jeffirey  is  the  very 
prince  of  brilliant  tautd^gy;  but 
over  th^  ridier  fund  of  thought 
his  mastery  is  not  quite  so  firmly 
settled.  He  issues  his  atsignaU 
with  true  directorial  superfluity ;  but 
when  you  come  to  estimate  the  value 
represented,  there  is  a  considerable 
fidling  off.  Cannot  the  Scotsman  inform 
nim  that  this  must  lead  to  devre^ 
datum  f  OfMr  Jeffirey'sfiAi/t^jf^ifhe 
choose  to  avert  this  result,  no  one  who 
knows  him  can  doubt  for  a  moment. 

But  what  have  we  got  here  about 
Bonaparte's  German  campaign,  which 
has  oeen  so  long  fairly  fo«u;ht,  and 
written  out,  and  about  which  the 
public  already  know  all  that  they  shall 
ever  know  till  the  sul^ect  be  snatched 
out  of  the  powerless  hands  of  the  chro- 
nider,  and  connened  to  the  genius  of 
the  historian?  This  theme,  so  £ur  fix>m 
being  "  unattempted  yet  in  prose  or 
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rhyme/' has  been  tonglit  ead  aeiMbf 
the  dirty  fingers  of  every  scribUer  in 
the  land ;  and  it  is  really  too  mmk 
in  die  Reviewers  to  think  of  winaiqg 
attention  now  to  the  battiaed  alary 
of  the   Emperor,    and    "  hie   eon- 
scripts,"  and  "  hia  yoiinc  mmin,'' 
and   hia  consummate   skiU  in  cHi- 
mating  "  and  combining  time^  dtta* 
tance^  and  number;"   in  "  ealmlet 
ing  die  movements  of  fpreat  anaie%" 
and  in  becoming  "  aoquamted  wiymev 
podtionsi,  in  countiiea  which  he  bad 
never  seen  before,  with  a  premf  titude 
that  is  quite  surroisinft/'  AUwisk,aBd 
much  more^  we  nave  heard  ahready  mi 
nauseam;  the  sulgect  is  for  the  pve* 
sent  dead  and  buned;  and  Ibr  oa§/UL 
I  see,  it  is  neither   "  Le  Geiienl 
Guillaume  de  Vandoncort,"  ner  an 
3£dinburgh  Reviewer  who  is  to  apeak 
its  resurrection.— then  there  la  #  k»- 
dous  article  about  Bonaparte  et  St  He^ 
lena,"    and  that  scribbling  Morkhwd 
Surgeon  O'Metta.    The  wxiier  of  Uiii 
article  is  really  a  very  aonry  aortef  m»- 
sonage,  who  seems  to  thiiu^  that  frosn 
his  station,  on  the  larder  of  Bonaparte 
at  St  Helena,  and  with  hia  peilela  of 
Benguilla  beef,  he  is  to  bring  down  tiK 
Ministnr.  What  a  clatter  the  edmireB 
of  the  fallen  despot  now  make  abMt 
his  meat,  drink,  and  clothing  ?    It  is 
truly  ludicrous,  knowing  aa  eve^  one 
must  do  that  he  is  fio#  ill  treated,  to 
see  the  late  arbiter  of  ^*  the  destinies 
of  Europe"  scufiling  with  all  Moond 
him  about  beef  and  mutton,  &c»  Awb 


Here  Tickler  ceased,  and  a  low  breathing  ofapplause  fiiom  every  audilor  aromd 
hailed  him  on  the  conclusion  of  his  labours.  Tne  veteran  was  then  invited  faf  Mr 
Mullion  to  refresh  himself  with  a  glasa  of  Mra  Weddel'a  best  cheny  brandy  from 
a  private  bottle,  which  that  worthy  produced  tot  the  first  time  on  this  OGsasioik 
Dr  Morris  plediged  him,  and  then,  with  great  good  humour,  made  e  number 
oi  little  remarks  on  the  elaborate  perfi>rmance  he  had  just  been  hearing.  We 
ourselves  made  only  one  single  obs^vation,  and  it  referred  entirdv  to  the  kal  aen- 
tenceof  Mr  Tickler's  paper,  in  which  aUusion  is  made  to  the  soft  sighs  breathed 
by  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers  over  some  of  the  supposed  inconvenieDoes  of  ^ 
Resent  situation  of  the  £x»Empen>r.  Among  other  thinjss  we  reraarhedy  th»>Be» 
viewers  seem  to  pity  Bonaparte  vervmuch,  beeause  he  ia  restricted  fimn  reading 
their  joumal-«in  spite,  as  they  would  insinuate,  of  hia  earnest  quarterly  hm|pi^ 
after  a  participation  in  that  mat  intellectual  banquet--and  indeed  thqr  sbew 
pretty  plainly  that  tfiey  consider  this  a  still  more  grievooa  Idnd  of  leatriclMn 
than  the  short  oomm<ms  to  which  their  hero  is  supposed  to  be  reduced,  in  re- 
gard to  bread,  cheese,  mutton,  garlic,  and  charenton.^  Now  it  so  hanen^ 
that  we  have  good  reaaon  to  kiM>w  thiB  is  a  point  on  which  Bon^arle  himadf 
ia  verv  fiur  fVom  soliciting  the  sympathiea  or  his  admirers.  Our  eondlent  M 
friend.  Colonel  Fehrszen  of  the  asd,  was  lately  in  St  Helena,  on  his  wvr  to  In^ 
dia,  and  he  writes  to  us,  that  he  paid  a  visit  of  several  houra'  length  to  <he 
Bmperor,  with  whom,  on  a  previous  ocoaaion,  he  had  formed  a  very  onnridnr 
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dbte  iminMey.  Thmkiftg  it  mWht  amuse  the  iUnstnoiiB  etptit«^  the  telsnd 
cttviad  a  kle  nmiber  or  liie  Edinbttrgh  Review  with  him  to  Loiigwo^>  and 
laid  it  en  the  table  when  he  was  aboirt  to  lake  his  leave.  <<  Hal**  eried 
fioMq^irte— (the  Revi^wen  themsdves  have  lemarked  with  what  power  this 
SMBOsjBahle  cxpwescs  the  feding  otcaniempi,  when  uttered  by  those  knoojal 
U^y^**  Ha  I  quoi  dome  /  encore  pku  de  ce$  brbchures,  d  bleu  et  d  jatme  r  Je 
ettffmi  que  eette  ISirhtpmade  Id  koU  toffibeS  tout'djati  iU^'-a  longtemps^'^ 
Then  tnndng  over  the  leaves^  he  came  upon  something  about  nimself,—- 
'<  Peste  r  cried  he,  "  Ce  petit  Jeffi^  ptmr^fuoi  faii-U  ioajmart  de  teUae  MtHacM 
^ler  mom  eafet  ?  Je  hais  ce  Nain  envienx — U  n'entend  rien  smr  ka  graadet 
choses  ni  SOT  les  grands  hommes,  et  voiU  oomme  il  parle  I"  A  &w  mlnutea 
afterwards,  he  asked  Colonel  Fduaien  why  he  had  not  rather  brought  a  Nuabar 
or  two  of  Blackwood's  Magaaine  with  him  ?  adding,  that  he  had  seidom  kaghed 
00  heartily  as  when  Mr  Baxter*  sent  him  the  Number  containing  the  Brat  part 
of  Odoherty's  Memoirs.  Onr  modesty  prevents  us  from  repeating  all  that  he 
aaid  in  our  praise,  but  we  may  be  paraoned  for  mentioning  the  last  of  tSie  sen- 
tences he  adireased  at  this  time  to  the  cohmeL  "  Je  vous  co^juve,  mon  eher 
colonel,  d'^erire  k  votre  ami  M.  le  Conducteur,  qu'il  m'envoye  ce  journal  ausai 
v^goHeraneBt  qu'il  soit  possible.  Pour  V Edinburgh  Jteview  ma  Ml — 
lis  sont  culbutcB  renvcra6i  dcras6i,^-abim^B-«»Ja  diabk  avec  oee  HewJHpem 
U!  lUtmiverdalamer 

AiUr  su<»  a  narration  as  dus,  vre  could  not  do  less  than  propose  a  bumper 
to  the  good  health  of  General  Bonapartet-*a  toast  which  was  accepted  in  h^^ 
f^  by  the  whofe  of  this  assemblage; — even  tlie  Ettrick  Shepherd  felt  all  his 
«ld  ^udices  entirdy  diawed  by  uie  sweet  though  distant  rays  of  ex-imperial 
admiration,  and  chanted  an  extempore  psrody  on  '*  Hio'  hen  back  be  at  the 
wa',"  the  sentiments  of  which  would  not,  on  reflection,  be  thoroughly  approved 
hf  his  legitimate  understanding.  On  looking  round  fbr  the  next  article, 
Wastle  and  Odoherty  ofibred  themsdves  at  the  same  moment  to  our  notion 
aaad  vre  had  some  difficulty  in  deciding  to  which  of  the  two  the  first  hearing 
ahonld  be  given.  The  age  and  aristocratical  dignity  of  the  Laird,  on  the  one 
akte,  #B8  met,  on  no  unequal  terma»  by  the  manly  beauty  and  tranaeendant 
genius  of  the  A4iutaBt,  on  ^e  other.  Odoherty,  indeed,  conceded  the  jpoa 
4;when  he  observed  the  Laird'a  anxiety)  with  his  accustomed  Corteeia  CakUm 
4maa  /  but  this  was  only  a  change  of  oifficultt^  for  nothing  could  now  prevail 
an  that  iUustrious  TeRomt  in  capite  to  accept  of  the  proffered  preoedenoe.  To 
put  a  stop  to  so  much  altercation,  we  wwe  compelled  to  have  reoourae  once 
mere  to  our  old  expedient  of  akyhig  a  copp^  the  result  of  which  terndnated, 

1-bearer. 


I  usual,  in  ftvoor  of  the  Standard-bearer.  That  personage  has  indeed  a  ^ 
derftd  degree  of  Ittdk  in  such  matlenk  Never  was  such  an  exemplification  of 
die  tntth  of  ^at  old  text,  FoaTUNA  fatit  poariBus.  He  made  use  of  Che 
aiieaee  witii  wlndi  we  now  surrounded  him,  "by  reading,  in  his  usual  fine  hig^ 
lippcraiy  key,  a  riiort  continuation  of  that  exodlent  seHet  of  his^  the 

0oxw!UL ;  ox,  ^1tet(t)e0  of  pu^Uutm^ 

BY  ONS  OF  ,THB  FANCY. 

No  HI. 

Nothing  bo  profbundly  affects  ^6  ed  magnificence,  and  new  conquerors 
fmaginaticn  as  the  sudden  fall  of  hu-  seated  on  the  thrones  of  discrowned 
Man  gKainess.    When  we  have  been    kings.    Thus,  in  perushig  the  history 


petWRled  to  Observe  ^  gradual  de^  of  the  Dedine  and  Ftdl  df  the  Boman 

dine  of  pdPWtt  either  in  illustrious  na-  Empire,  We  anticipate   flie  day  ttf 

Hens  ilr  mdfviduals,  the  mmd  has  pr^  doom>  ere 

prired  itself  fat  their  final  overtiutyw^ 

asid  we  bdidld  with  compkoency  new  «  ftome  befine  our  iveeping  flice 

dttpires  fiitmed  em  the  site  of  vaidsh-  With  beavie«t  sound  a  giant  statue  fdU 

*  *t1ie  preKQt  sorgeon  to  Sir  Hudson  Ixiwe. 

t  We  may  add,  ai  ezeuie  of  this  toast,  that  Bonaparte  hinted  to  the  oslond  his  inten* 
tion  of  being,  at  no  distant  date,  a  contributor  to  our  MisceUany. 


Ctfft 


Boxiana^^ivii  Wan. 


Ptarind  by  b  wild  and  aHkti  nee 
Fiom  off  its  wide  ■mbhious  baee. 
What  thne  her  northem  tons  of  ipoQ  awoke* 
And  all  the  blended  work  of  strength  and 

grace, 
With  many  a  rude  repeated  stroke, 
And  many  a  barbarous  yell  to  thousand  fing- 

ments  broke ! 

In  more  modern  times>  too^  every 
body>  exoeot  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers, 
heard  the  tbunder  of  the  diariot  wheels 
of  destiny,  before  the  down&ll  of  Na- 
poleon. But  there  was  no  warning 
given  to  the  knowing'  ones  when,  on 
Sunday  the  10th  Apnl  1750,  Brough- 
Ion  fiell  before  Slack,  and  resigned  the 
Championship  of  England  to  that  ugly 

GUSTOMEm. 

The  mind  of  the  nation  was  taken 
unawares,  and  wholly  unprepared  for 
such  an  event  There  was  a  sudden 
revulsion  of  all  its  most  cherished  feel- 
ings, and  a  perfect  demolition  of  its 
strongest  convictions.  Broughton  con- 
quered by  Slack !  It  sounded  in  the 
incredulous  public  ear  like  an  impos- 
sibility—«nd  while  the  metropolis  was 
agitated  by  this  mighty  revolution, 
months  elapsed  before  any  thing  like 
certainty  prevailed  over  the  remoter 
comers  of  the  empire. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  effects 
of  this  revolution  must  have  been  long 
and  severely  felt  throughout  the  whole 
southern  division  of  Great  Britain. — 
Bets  to  an  immense  amount  had  been 
lost  and  won.  A  sort  of  civil  war  was 
kindled  in  the  country,  for  fathers  had 
sported  their  gold-dust  against  their 
sons— and  wives  against  their  hus- 
bands, at  immense  odds — and  though 
the  wars  of  the  rival  houses  of  York  and 
Lancaster  certainly  lasted  longer,  and 
occasioned  a  greater  effusion  of  blood, 
yet  it  may  he  doubted  if  the  mutual 
exasperation  of  the  adherents  of  the 
red  and  the  white  rose  was  at  any  period 
of  their  history  more  inveterate  than 
that  of  the  friends  of  Broughton  and 
Slack  fixr  a  good  many  months  after 
their  celebrated  conflict.  We  have 
seen  the  effects  produced  by  that  fatal 
milling  on  the  Duke  of  Cumberland. 
He  felt  the  loss  of  that  battle  more 
than  the  defeat  of  Fontenay — and  it 
may  be  questioned  if  the  liberties  of 
Britain  ever  received  so  fatal  a  blow 
as  that  inflicted  on  them  by  the  Glut- 
ting up  of  Brouffhton's  amphitheatre, 
ori  in  other  words,  by  the  suspension 
of  the  Fib)>ia9  Corpus. 


nsept. 

It  is  generally  a  long  time  hefbte  we 
can  so  reconcile  ourselves  to  the  deftst 
of  a  great  warrior  as  to  allow  the  su- 
periority of  his  conqueror.  Indeed, 
in  many  instances  we  nover  are — and 
even  at  this  day,  we  r^ard  Hannibal 
as  a  greater  soloier  than  Scipio,  whfl^ 
in  spite  of  the  battle  of  Waterioo,  the 
milling  qualities  of  Bonaparte  and 
Wellington  are  thought  to  be  so  equal- 
ly balanced,  that  in  the  event  of  ano- 
ther trial  it  would,  among  the  cognos- 
centi, be  only  guineas  to  pounds,  or  the 
Irishman  for  dioice.  So  was  it  with 
Slack  and  Broughton.  Thefiuneofthe 
former  was  not  bmlt  on  the  ruins  of 
that  of  the  latter — ^but  on  the  con- 
trary, the  calm  and  philosoohical  reader 
of  pugilistic  histoiy,  while  he  cheer- 
fully acknowledges  the  pluck  and  glut- 
tony of  Slack,  pauses  with  still  higher 
feelings  over  die  page  of  Egan,  in  wbidi 
are  recorded  the  ^ull  and  hennsm  of 
Broughton.  It  would  lead  us  into  too 
long  discussion,  to  explain  the  pAtb- 
Mophtf  of  all  this.  Suffice  it  to  hint,  in 
the  interim,  that  our  unwillingness  to 
yield  a  single  point  in  flivour  ^  Ion|;- 
established  merit,  either  in  arts  or  in 
arms,  has  at  once  a  moral  and  intelleo- 
tual  origin — springing  both  from  an 
amiable  love  of  virtue  long  admired, 
and  from  that  strength  of  mind  which 
will  not  easily  give  up  such  of  its  con- 
victions as  have  been  cautiously  ma- 
tured. This  is  more  peculiarly  the 
case  in  all  free  countries— and,  indeed, 
exhibits  a  striking  contrast  to  that 
levity  and  fickleness  of  puhlic  opinion 
so  notorious  among  the  enslaved  na- 
tions of  the  Continent,  who  forget  the 
objects  of  their  idolatry  the  instant 
they  are  overthrown,  and  whose  ad- 
miration of  greatness,  instead  of  being 
a  vast  national  feeling  generated  and 
cemented  through  continuous  ages,  is 
seldom  more  uan  an  insulated  and 
transient  sensation  caBed  forth  by 
something  striking  or  brilliant  in  tfaie 
character  of  men  or  of  events. 

It  was  in  the  fourth  year  of  hit 
reijm  that  Slack  was  cslled  upon  to 
derend  his  crown  against  the  Fieiidi. 
Our  readers  will  remembor  the  great 
national  quarrel  between  England  and 
Venice,  decided  in  the  reign  of  Figt 
by  the  champions  of  the  two  nations, 
Bob  Whitaker  and  that  Gondolier  cog* 
nomen'd  the  Jaw-Breaker. 

In  some  of  the  prominent  features, 
the  following  contest  between  SkA 


and  F^t  bean,  what  may  be  well 
oaUedj  a  striking  resemblance  to  that 
memorable  set-to. 

«  lliis  battle  proved  as  tingular  a  oon- 
lliet  as  ever  took  place  in  the  annals  of  pa- 
gi^m.  Monttenr,  on  the  first  sct-to»  dart- 
ed wiUi  nncommon  fuzy  at  Slack,  and  seiz- 
ed him  by  the  throat,  and  for  half  a  minute 
held  him  tiobt  hy  the  rafls,  till  SUick  was 
nearly  diocked  and  hlack  in  the  face ;  and 
it  was  wiUi  some  difficulty  that  Slack  re- 
leased himself  from  thii  unpleasant  situa* 
tion.  The  next  ten  minutes  the  Frendi- 
man  appeared  like  a  blacksmift  hammer- 
ing away  at  Slack,  and  driving  him  all  over 
flie  stage  with  uneoounon  impetooii^,  till 
at  IcDf^  Shtfk  doeed  upon  Petit,  and  oave 
him  three  despeiate  falls,  but  during  which 
period  he  canted  SUm^^  twice  off  the  stage. 
Monsieur  began  to  appear  shy  of  Slaoc's 
method  of  throwing,  and  lan  in  upon  him 
and  seized  him  by  the  hams,  and  tumbled 
him  down,  by  whidi  means  Slack  fiell  easy. 
A  guinea  to  a  shiUing  was  the  odds  asainst 
Sm  after  they  had  been  fighting  ei^teen 
minutes;  when,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  fight,  it  was  four  to  one  in  his  &Tour. 
Slack  now  changed  his  method  of  attack, 
and  followed  up  the  Frenchman  so  dose, 
that  he  had  no  opportunity  of  running  in 
upon  him,  but  was  compelled  to  stand  up 
and  fight,  when  Sbek  dosed  one  of  his 
eyes*  and  disfi^gured  his  fkoe  in  a  striking 
manner*  Petit*s  wind  now  b^gan  to  fiul 
him,  and  Slack  was  reooTezing  his  strength 
ftst  Petit  once  more  got  a  little  advan- 
tage, and  threw  Slack  over  the  rails— but 
^  iTO^  ovirr  Slack  put  in  a  desperate  Uow 
under  me  ribs  of  the  Frenchman  that  made 
him  cry  peocavi.  Slack  was  not  long  in 
■Qounting  the  stage,  but  Monsieur  was  so 
panic-strack  that  he  brushed  off  with  all  the 
baste  imd|inable,  never  stopping  to  look 
back  after  his  opponent.  It  was  die  opi- 
nion of  the  spectators  that  Petit  was  full 
strong  when  he  Mied,  The  battle  bwted 
twen^-fiye  minutes,  perfectly  ridiculous  at 
timeS)  and  equally  dreadful  by  turns. 

This,  we  believe,  is  the  only  pitched 
pogilistic  combat  on  record  between  an 
Englishman  and  a  Frenchman — and 
to  do  the  latter  justice,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  Anti-gallican  had  work 
to  do  before  Parlez-vous  cried  peccavi. 
It  requires  much  stretch  of  thought 
to  consider  the  French  as  a  boxing 
people.  A  man  may  knock  another 
down  out  of  pure  good  will,  but  not 
out  of  pure  politeness.  The  whole 
system  of  bowing,  chattering,  scrap« 
ing,  and  shrugging  of  shoulders,  is 
adverse  to  the  habits  of  the  Ring.  The 


Boxkmar^Sbieh^The  NaUor. 
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Freatii  are  a  too  livdy,  a  too  talkative, 
to  be  a  good  knock«down  people— who 
could,  for  one  moment,  conceive  of 
Tom  Crib  as  having  been  born  in  die 
French  dominions  ? 

About  a  twelvemonth  afWrhehad 
overcome  the  Gaul,  Slack  was  chal- 
lenged by  Harris,  a  Bristol  collier-- 
but  the  shine  was  taken  out  of  the 
black  diamond  in  twenty  minutes, 
and  indeed  it  was  so  mueh  crackied 
that  it  was  never  afterwards  set  in  a 
ring.  Four  vears  afterwards  Morton 
of  Acton*  Wells,  a  game  man,  and  a 
slaughterer,  foi^^ht  Slack  upwards  of 
half-an-hour,  but  at  last, 

Procumbit  hum!  Bos. 

Slack  had  now  reigned  ten  years, — ^no 
very  long  period  in  an  humble  and  ob- 
scnre  life,  but  an  age  of  glory — ^when 
Bill  Stbbvens,  the  Nailor,  arose, 
and  put  in  his  claim  to  the  crown. 

'*  The  Haymarket  was  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion, and  a  stage  was  erected  in  the  Tennis 
Court,  James  Street  Slack  entered  the 
field  with  all  the  confidence  of  a  veteran* 
and  was  acknowledged  to  have  the  advan- 
tage in  the  first  part  of  the  batde.  But  the 
Nailor,  with  an  arm  like  iron,  received  the 
ponderous  blows  of  liis  antagonist  on  his 
left  with  ease,  while  with  his  right  arm  he 
so  punished  the  cfaampion*s  nob,  that  he 
knocked  off  the  title,  picked  it  up,  and  wore 
it.  Thus  fell  the  hitherto  invincible  SUck  !"* 

It  is  not  recorded  in  the  annals  of 
pugib'stic  history  whether  any  omens 
preceded  the  defeat  of  Slack.  We 
are  told  by  Shakspeare,  who  writes  on 
the  authority  of  historians  contempora- 
ry with  the  event  that 

*-''  A  litde  e*er  the  mightiest  Julius  fell. 
The  graves  stood  tenantless,  and  the  sheeted 

dead 
Did  squeel  and  jibber  in  the  Roman  sheets.'* 

So  that  we  have  no  doubt,  that  before 
Slack  and  the  Nailor  stripped, 
the  Londoners  beheld  figures  flooring 
each  other  among  the  clouds,  while 
the  gigantic  ghost  of  Broughton  sport- 
ed its  canvass  in  the  midnight  sky. 
Historians  too  often  omit  all  mention 
of  the  signs  of  the  times, — but  the 
philosophic  pugilist  knows  how  to 
supply  their  silence,  and  can  imagine, 
without  being  told  of  them,  all  the 
superstitions  that  disturbed  the  Fancy 
before  the  overthrow  of  the  Grand* 

SIRE  OF  THE  BeLCHERS. 


The  face  of  Kempferhausen,  during  this  sporting  article,  was  most  excel- 
lent. The  practice  of  pugilism  was  evidently  a  mystery  which  his  fine  spe- 
culative unoerstanding  could  not  penetrate,  and  though  few  men  have  more 


L  tfaaa  our  flood  ftiend  Phillip,  he  oonld  boI  8»  oloog  with  die  pio« 
fimad  diiqwtion  and  ftnpawionfd  feeung  of  the  A4iattfit  on  such  e  thnicu 
He  eonlflnted  hiiiiadfy  however,  with  a  short  quotatioii  out  of  gmn^miipn^ 
Kait»*  who  had,  it  wodd  afvpear,  eonaidered  pugifinn  aa  oaeof  tfaoaeanonalke 
in  the  history  of  the  hamaa  mind,  inexplicable  by  the  tnouoend^tal  philoso- 
phy,—end  with  hinting,  that  Randal  the  Nonpareil  eoald  have  fimad  no  fr- 
vour  in  the  eyea  of  the  sage  of  Koningsbeig.  Odoherty  afowed  hia  otter  ig* 
Boranoe  of  all  Can  t,  but  waa  wiUing  to  pin  his  fidth  on  the  sleeve  of  Fklo,  who,  il 
was  wdl  known,  waa  in  hia  day  a  fia^tmg  man  of  great  skiB,  nlnok,  and  bottom  ; 
and  who^  though  desirona  of  exdutibbig  poetry  from  his  republic,  recommended 
an  cnlighteBed  patronage  of  pupilisou  At  the  same  time,  he  was  very  fkr  from 
thinking,  with  nis  quondam  friend^  Bill  Pamell,  knight  of  ihe  shire  fi»r  Wick« 


•  Mr  GsMdes  has  soBevvhwe  iiywsd  himidf  to  diis  rffect.  lliatt  if  Plsto  wneia 
In  ftom  ms  giave  and  appsar  in  IjmAaa^  uuf  psribtassr  of  ciMBicid  tnchs  wenU 

he  would  have  mote  credit  nr  it  who  dionld  make  it  apotieriorU 


B  again  ftom  ms  (save  and  appear  in  London,  any  psribtmer  of  riitiiiil  taehs  wenii 
ki&ed  on  as  amdi  the  gmietmsni  sad  flvAer*  that  with  Mnsst  to  aanr  ffisosmqp. 


or  hy  benefit  of  a  fine  apparatus)— dum  he  who  ihonld  demonstEsta  its  niwily  kfvtiit 
C.  e.  should  doduce  it  ftom  the  law  whidi  invoked  it)  This  isnuuEk  is  wdl  iQuataiftBd  in 
the  foOowing  case :  Twenty-six  yean  at  kasl  bsfine  Dt  Hencfael  diseoiood  the  phncl 
vhidi  bean  has  name  (otbeiwiie  called  the  plaast  Usamis,  and  in  fii^Nid  the  "^nmisB 
itaet),  it  had  been  prediotedF-or*  to  spesk  mflse  tinly,  it  had  been  ihansnitilsd  ■  by 
Kant,  that  a  phuMl  wouU  be  found  in  that  regbnof  the  heavens  (i.  Sb  a  planet  snpesisB  la 
Saturn).  The  dififeieoce  between  the  disoovenes  is  this  s  Hcncfasl's  was  mads  snpiB* 
caOy,  or  d  mwtrrioH,  by  means  of  a  fine  telescope  ;  Kant's  srkntificnl1y»  or  d,pfiori»  aaa 
deducdon  from  certain  Uws  which  he  had  established  in  his  Cdesdsl  Byslen  (Blmmetg 
Syitem,)  We  have  unfortunately  not  brought  with  us  to  Bmemar  thevohmie  wfateh  ^~*Htt 
Kant*s  JHmmeti  System  ;  but  we  will  state  ftom  memeiy  the  oonne  of  veasouing  wAdch  led 
Kant  to  this  prediction.  Whst  is  a  comet  ?  It  is  a  plsmet  whose  ortit  is  exossdii^T  ca* 
centric.  Are  then  the  planets  not  eccentric  ?  Yes,*  hut  much  less  soi  How  mudb  ibsb? 
Some  in  one  degree  some  in  snother;  their  eseentridtyvarisSi.  Aeeoiding  le  what  lansi 
or  does  it  vary  sccording  to  any  law  ?  In  gensnl  aoeosding  le  this  law :  the  ^*— '-'■^ 
has  a  tendency  to  increase,  as  the  distance  ftom  the  son  inctessss  9  that  is  to  sij,  the 
planets  become  more  eccentric  in  their  orbits,  L  e.  nwrs  eomitmy  ss  thsy  ■ry"*''' 
to  that  region  of  the  heavens  ftom  which  the  comets  descend.    Now  ftom  £s  gs^ 


dual  tendency  of  the  planetary  motions  to  become  oometsry  (wfaioh  tendency,  by  the  way, 
is  llsdf  a  necessary  consequence  ftom  Kant*s  STSlem,  snd  no  aeddent),  Kant  -^ipr**^, 
that  as  nature  does  not  oKUnaifly  pmoeed  per  eaituwtt  the  sjralem  of  pbnets  ma 
grmUMm  into  the  system  of  comets— 4Uid  not  se  abraptly  as  it  would  do  if 
were  the  last  planet  Therefoie,  ssid  he,  at  some  ftitnre  perisd,  then  will  he 
at  lesst  one  planet  superior  to  Saturn— whose  OKfait  will  be  much  mon  eeon* 
trie  than  that  of  Saturn,  and  will  thus  supply  a  link  to  eonneet  the  moftisne  of  the 
pbmets  end  the  comets  into  a  more  continuous  chain.  The  cometa  wiD  f— *-*rT  vary 
as  much  in  eeeentrieity  as  the  planets,  and  aeooiding  to  the  ssme  law :  so  that  thenst  pin* 
net  and  first  eomet  win  stand  prstly  much  in  the  same  relation  to  each  other  as  any  ' 
to  the  next  superior  plsnet— or  as  any  comet  to  the  next  more  ecosntric  eomel 
was  ssid  hi  die  year  1764  at  die  ktest  With  respect  to  the  date  of  Henehcl*s 
having  no  Astronomy  in  our  Tent  later  than  that  of  David  Grqgoiy,  the  SaviGan 
Professor,  (Astron.  rhys.  et  Geomet  Elementa:  Geneve  1720,)  we  cannot  asdgn 
it  predsdy ;  but  according  to  our  recollection  h  was  made  in  1781 ;  and  oer^nly  not 
earlier  than  1780.  Kant  then  discovered  the  planet  Uranus  d  priori^  (that  is,  be  disoofo^ 
ed  the  necessity  of  such  a  planet  as  a  consequence  of  a  law  previously  deteeled  by  hsaown 
sBgsdty  at  least  rix  and  twenty  yesn  before  HevMhel  made  the  ssme  disooveiy  d^oiCsriflri 
by<— the  exceUenoe  of  his  telescopen— N.  B.  The  reader  will  periiaps  object  the  ease  of 
Merouiy  and  of  Man— 4he  first  as  contradicting  the  supposed  law,  toe  ssomd  aa  impei^ 
ftcdy  obeying  it,  (his  eccentricity  htm^  indeed  less  than  that  of  the  next  superior  planet, 
but  vet  greater  than  according  to  his  distance  ftom  the  sun :)  these  cxcqitiona,  however, 
conmm  the  system  of  Kant^-being  explained  out  of  the  same  law  whidi  accounts  for  the 
defect  in  bulk  of  these  two  planets.  It  might  have  been  supposed  that  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
would  have  been  led  to  the  same  anticipation  as  that  here  ascribed  to  Kant,  by  die  van 
temis  in  which  he  defines  comets,  viz,  **  gemu  pkmelarum  in  orbibus  valde  ecnentrica 
cbca  solem  revolventibus  ;*'*  but  he  was  manifcetly  led  away  iVom  any  such  antieipadon 
by  the  sune  reasoning  which  induced  him  to  oondude,  that  no  tenable  theosy  eonU  be  de- 
vised whidi  should  assign  a  mechanical  origin  to  the  heavenly  system.  Kant  has  ftamed 
anch  a  theory,  which  we  shall  lay  before  our-readen  in  a  mondi  or  two»  finiroa. 

•  Prittdp.  lib.  SL  Prop.  4L 
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low  (whom  he  now  indignantly  disowned),  that  the  Irish  people,  owing  to 
their  ignorance  of  pugiliam,  **  were  base,  cotifardtv,  and  tavaffe."*  The  man 
who  could  utter  tach  a  sentiment  Is  nnwoHhv  of  his  potatoes.  "  Hb  MHif' 
aaid  the  Adjutant,  with  much  animation,  '*  has  not  the  true  Irish  aocent-*it 
wants  Uie  hrogue  of  his  country.  I  agree  with  my  fViend,  Lord  Norbury,  in 
thinking  '  we  are  a  fine  people;'  and  if  I  heard  Bill  Pameil  with  his  own  lips 
say,  ^at  '  it  ii  onbf  backed  Ay  a  fMh  of  his  friends  thai  am  Iriskaum  mU 
fight,'  I  would  not  teli  htm,  Mr  Editor,  to  remember  the  ine  linet  of  my 
ftiend,  ^\)m  Moore> 

When  Mdhdii  woie  the  collar  of  gold, 

That  he  woa  ftom  the  iierce  mYsdeiu* 

but  I  would  call  upon  him,  in  the  words  of  a  pardonable  parody^  to  think. 

How  Dotielly  wore  tlie  kerdiief  of  blue. 
That  he  won  ftom  the  Beptford  gatdener.f 

**  What,  sir !  would  any  Irishman  who  ever  heard  sung  '  the  sprig  of  shi- 
lelah  and  shamrock  so  green,'  accu^  his  countrymen  of  cowardice  ?  Let  me 
not  be  misunderstood*  I  oimoeiTe  Chat  a  duet  m  a  ring  at  Monky-Huret  is 
pleasantier  music  thM  a  general  chorus  at  Donnvbrodc  fair.  But  that  is  a 
caidvated,  a  scientific  taste ;  and  let  no  man  rasnly  assert,  that  the  genius, 
and  intellect,  and  moral  worth  of  a  people,  may  not  exhibit  themselves  as 
strikingly  in  theshilelah  as  in  the  fist,  in  a  gekeral  row,  as  in  a  limitbd 
8ET-T0.  Is  it  the  part  of  a  coward,  Mr  Editor,  for  one  of  the  Tipperary  lads  to 
atep  forwszd  and  ask  the  Kerry,  lads,  '  who  will  sname  9'  and  if  Roderic  Mi- 
lesmfa  M'GiUiCuddy  replies,  ^  /  am  the  boy  to  snaxe  in  your  face,*  is  my  couslft 
A  coward  because  the  Tipperary  shilelahs  come  twinkling  about  his  nob  as  thick 
as  grass? :(  By  the  staff  of  St  Patrick,  a  coward  has  no  business  there  at  all ; 
and  what  though  Mr  M^Gilficnddy  be  backed  by  a  mob  of  friends,  as  the 
county  says,  has  not  O'Donnahue  his  fHenda  too  P  and  wnere  then  Is  the 
cowaidiee  of  knocking  down  every  Pat  you  can  lay  your  twig  upon,  till  yon 
-yourself  go  the  way  St  all  fiedi  ?  and  if  *  twenty  men  should  basely  fhll  uprni 
«ne,'  why,  to  be  snre,  their  turn  will  come  next,  and  aU  odds  will  he  even. 

At  the  dose  of  the  day,  when  the  pot>house  is  fuQ, 
And  mortals  the  sweets  of  forgetftilness  prove. 
When  nought  In  the  top-room  is  heard  but  a  bull. 
And  *  anah,  be  tBsyV  comes  sdft  fiom  the  grove. 

"  No,  Mr  Editor,  never  may  Morgan  Odoherty  live  to  see  that  day  when 
the  shilelah  shall  no  longer  flourish  and  be  flourished  in  the  Green  Isle."— * 
Here  Mr  Tims  sofUy  interposed,  and  after  oomolimentinR  the  Standard-bearer 
.  on  that  liberal  philosophy,  which  discerns  and  knows  how  to  appreciate  the 
genius  of  a  people  in  their  pastimes,  without  any  invidious  preference  of  one 
to  another,  volunteered  (if  agreeable  to  the  Editor  and  the  Contributon)  a 
song,  entitled,  ^'  Ye  pugilists  of  England,"  which  he  understood  was  written 
either  by  Mr  Gr^;son,  Mr  Egan,  or  Mr  Thomas  Campbell.  This  handsome 
ofibr  was  received  with  thunders  of  applause,  and  nothing  could  be  grander 
than  the  trio.  We  remarked,  that  during  the  ode  there  was  not  an  undendied 
fist  in  the  whole  Tent. 

*  Mauiiee  and  Bcfg^etta,  or  the  Priest  of  Rahery  ;  a  tale.    London,  1819. 

•f  An  allusion  to  the  great  flg^t  between  Sir  Din  and  Oliver. 

X  This  is  a  sweet  pastoral  ^mage^  which  we  ourselTes  once  hesid  employed  by  a  veiy 
dc$oale4ooking  and  modest  young  woman,  in  a  cottaae  nesr  limerick,  when  speaking  of 
.  the  cudgels  of  an  affiray.  A  broken  head  is  in  Ireland  always  spoken  of  in  terms  of  en- 
dearment, and  mudi  of  the  same  tender  feelina  is  natuxslly  transferred  to  the  shilelaV^ 
that  inflicted  it  **  God  Mess  your  honour,**  said  the  same  aentle  creature  to  us,  while 
CMting  a  look  of  afih:tionate  admiration  on  our  walking.stick  (at  that  time  we  had  no 
rheumatism),  "  you  would  give  a  swate  blow  vUh  it,**  It  is  in  such  expressions  that  we 
may  trace  tiba  genius  of  a  pM{de,  and  they  should  serve  to  moderate  that  indignation  Vith 
which  mondists  are  wont  to  speak  of  the  •*  brutaUty**  of  Irish  quarrels.  In  the  account 
of  the  haitle  between  Randal  and  Martin  the  baker,  we  obserred,  with  pleasure,  an  imita- 
tion of  this  Hibernian  amenity.  After  slating  that  ,  Raadd  finished  the  light  by  a 
knoek^wn  facer,  the  historian  (probably  our  good'ftiend,  Mr  Bgan)  very  prettily  re- 
mariced  **  Rmdal  islikfa  bird  on  ths  boughs  of  a  tree.**    A  fine  sflvan  iquige ! 

Vol.  V.  4  Q 
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jIm  Smug  hy  Mean  Priett  TUntt  and  WoodtfSm  of  ^  FlghHHg  Wtiermm),  «•  At 
44h  of  September  1819»  «0ar  the  Umn  of  Dee. 


Yx  PngOiits  of  England,  The  spiiitt  of  prime  pugiUMs 

Who  guild  jour  mittve  lod.  Shall  riae  at  ererj  nmnd ; 

Whose  piock  has  bntTod  a  thousand  jeufy  For  the  ring  it  was  their  fieU  of  fimc^ 

Crass-buttock,  bbw,  and  blood»  To  them  *lis  hbly-giound. 

Your  corky  canvass  sport  again»  Where  Slack  and  mighty  Bddier  fisUt 

To  mill  another  foe.  Your  manly  hearts  shall  g^w. 

As  yon  spring,  round  the  ring.  As  you  ped,  true  as  steel* 

While  the  betters  noisy  grow ;  while  the  betters  noisy  grow  ; 

While  the  banging  rages  Imid  and  long.  While  the  banging  rages  Imid  and  kog* 

And  the  betters  noisy  grow.  And  the  betters  noisy  grow. 

2.  4^ 

A  Briton  needs  no  peniards.  The  IUndal<«ag  of  Bnglaod 

No  brnvos  'bng  nis  street*  Must  yet  temfic  burn* 

His  trust  is  in  a  strong-roped  ring.  Till  Ireland's  troublesome  knight  be  beal» 

A  square  of  twenty-feet.  And  the  star  of  Crib  return  ! 

With  one-twos  from  his  homy  fists.  Then,  then,  ye  glutton-pugilists. 

He  floors  the  cores  bdow.  The  claret  ttd  shall  flow, 

As  they  crash,  on  the  grass.  To  the  fame,  of  your  name. 

When  the  betters  noisy  grow ;  When  the  noise  of  betti  is  low  $ 

When  the  banging  rages  loud  and  long.  When  Sir  Dan  lies  levelled  load  and  kqg» 

And  the  betters  noisy  grow.  And  die  noise  of  betts  is  low. 

Mr  Price^  whose  voice  reminded  us  of  Indedon  in  his  best  days,  look  the 
tenor ;  Mr  Tims'  sweet  and  shrill  nipe  was  a  most  exquisite  counter-tenor  ; 
and,  with  the  sole  exception  of  Bartleman^  we  never  heard  any  thing  at  all 
comparable  to  the  bass  of  young  Woods.*  The  accompaniment,  too,  was  ex- 
ceedingly fine.  Wsstle  blew  his  bugle  affletuoso ;  Tickler,  who  fingers  with 
any  man  in  England,  though  we  confess  that  his  bow-hand  is  not  so  free, 
flowing,  and  unfettered,  as  that  of  Yaniewicz,  was  powerflil  on  his  fiddle ;  and 
John  of  Sky,  on  the  bagpipe,  at  one  moment,  roused  the  soul  to  all  the  tri- 
umph of  victory,  and  at  another  sunk  it  into  die  desponden^  of  defeat.  At 
that  line,  in  particular,  which  the  three  voices  dwelt  upon  with  monmfbl  cm- 
phasis,-"* 

•<  When  Sir  Dan  Hes  levelled  load  and  king,"— 

we  observed  the  tear  start  into  Odoherty's  eyes,  and  he  veiled  them  with  his 
foraging-cap,  as  if  wishing  to  seal  his  sight  from  the  vision  of  the  conquest  of 
Crib  and  the  downfall  of  Donelly.  We  were  apprehensive  at  one  time,  that 
the  Standard-bearer  and  Mr  Tims  would  have  Quarrelled ;  but  on  the  latter 
assuring  Odoherty  that  he  yielded  to  no  man  in  his  admiration  of  the  pluck  and 
prowess  of  Sir  Daniel  Donelly,  and  that  he  could  not  be  supposed  answerable 
for  the  prophetic  intimations  of  the  poet,  the  Adjutant  extended  his  hand  to- 
wards him  with  his  accustomed  suavity,  and  by  tnat  pacific  overture  quieted 
the  incipient  alarm  of  the  Cockney.  He  at  the  same  time  offered  to  back  Sir 
Dan  against  all  Britain,  Crib  not  excepted,  fat  a  cool  hundred*— and  against 
Jack  Carter,  £100  to  £80.  .The  best  Irish  pugilists,  continued  the  A^futant, 
**  have  been  Corcoran,  Ryan,  Odonnel,  Doherty,  (filius  camalis,  we  believe,  of 
Morgan's  half-uncle,  Fatner  Doherty,  an  Irish  nriest,  who  dropt  the  O  for  rea- 
sons best  known  to  himself,)  and  Donelly" — ^but  here  we  felt  it  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  interfere,  and  to  request  Mr  Wastle  to  read  his  article,  by  way  of  di- 
verting our  thoughts  into  a  different  channel.    The  Laird  observed,  that  he 

*  This  entertaining  and  aooompUshed  young  feUow  is  Mr  Tuns*  body  servant.  He  is 
a  natnnd  son  of  the  brave  Woods,  who  fought  Ridunond  the  fikck,  but  be  is  a  fin  better 
man  than  his  father ;  and  though  he  has,  we  beliere,  never  eiddbited  publicly  in  the  ring, 
his  ptivate  turn-ups  have  been  numerous,  and  he  has  still  been  the  winner,  wiihoot  a 
sciatflh.  He  is  file  only  man  in  Endand  a  match  for  Randal  Will  the  nordng  ColsBel 
back  the  Nonpmil  for  £aO(U  ^  ^ 


iai0O  ,^MfM&  Prxmrhi  ofAlhm  Banuay.  Mf 

dUL  nol  feel  at  if  his  **  Eney  on  the  Study  of  Phyrieal  Seienoe"  would  Bound 
wdl  after  the  Boxiana,  and  thcrelbfe  wouldj  fbr  the  present,  content  himself 
utth  leading  a  very  short  paper,  on 

THS  SCOTTISH  PaOVXEBS  OF  ALLAN  ftAMSAY. 


It  would  he  unfiur  to  take  the  pro* 
▼erhs  of  an^  nation  as  a  complete  ln« 
dex  of  its  dupoaitioBs,  as  these  sayinf[s 
are  ffen»ally  imhned  with  a  certam 
hmhness  and  severity,  resulting  fttnn 
the  prudential  purposes  they  are  meant 
to  senra  Among  the  proTerbs  of  all 
nations,  a  great  many  hear  evident 
marks  of  having  been  first  suggested 
to  the  human  mind  in  its  struggles 
with  the  evils  of  life.  They  are  couch- 
ed in  salt  and  poignant  language,  such 
aa  evinces  that  they  were  not  oonceiv-  • 
ed  in  a  genid  humour,  or  on  a  bed  of 
roses.  The  devil  is  frequently  men« 
tioned  in  all  collections  of  proverbs. 
Hie  pleasurable  hours  of  life  are  not 
those  which  give  birth  to  many  wise 
saws,  reflection  being  oftener  produce 
ed  by  anxieties  and  disappointments. 
Most  nations  have  some  proverbs 
adapted  to  times  of  conviviality ;  but 
these  are  commonly  prudential  in  sub- 
stance and  consist  of  epicurean  ex- 
hortations to  eiq'oy  ourselves  while  we 
can.  It  is  remarkable,  that  women 
are  never  mentioned  with  complaoency 
in  any  collection  of  adages,  nor  is  the 
psssion  of  love  alluded  to  without  a 
sneer — a  drcumstanoe  which  concurs, 
with  many  others,  to  prove,  that  the 
inventors  of  most  proverbs  have  been 
gray*headed  persons. 

The  collection  of  Soots  proverbs, 
made  by  Allan  Ramsay,  is  probably 
fir  from  a  complete  one ;  but,  so  me 
as  it  goes,  it  is  certainly  interesting 
and  feiu  of  meaning.  The  images  ace 
strong  and  homely— indeed  sometimes 
too  homely  to  be  onoted.  One  char- 
acteristic which  tne  Soots  proverbs 
have,  along  with  some  others,  is,  that 
nothing  is  expressed  directly  if  it  can 
be  expressed  by  implication*  Another 
characteristic  is,  that  a  moro  than  usual 
number  are  couched  in  the  form  of 
taunts,  and  are  evidently  meant  to 
serve  as  checks  in  storo  fer  vanity  and 
aelf-com^aoeney ;  and,  indeed,  it  has 
been  often  said  of  our  counUymen, 
that  the  desire  of  levelling  was  rather 
too  powerful  an  element  in  their  com- 
position ;  and  probably  tbis  is  the  rea- 
son why  incredulity  appears  among 
them  rather  like  a  passion  than  aa  an 
intellectual  habit.    Whatever  may  be 


the  relation  which  the  spirit  of  emula- 
tion  bears  to  morality,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that,  when  it  runs  in  a  fortu- 
nate channel,  it  is  a  fertile  cause  of 
^orious  undertakings  and  perform- 
ances, and  in  a  free  country  ought  to 
make  itself  known  by  all  sorts  of  ex- 
cellent fruits.  But  nothing  can  be 
more  peniicious,  when  it  exists  among 
a  people,  not  as  an  active  and  produc- 
tive principle,  but  merely  as  a  love  of 
detraction,  and  a  habit  of  shutting 
one's  ears  in  dogged  self-complacency. 
This  unfertunate  style  of  feeling  is 
well  exemplified  in  the  pictures  drawn, 
of  Scottish  peasantry,  by  Mrs  Hamilton 
in  the  Cottagers  of  Glenbumie — a 
book  in  which  some  errors  of  the  na- 
tional dispositions  sre  traced  to  their 
source,  and  tfadr  degrading  tendency 
made  dear  and  a|^>arent.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate for  the  glory  of  a  nation,  when 
the  spirit  of  emulatitm  thinks,  accord- 
ing to  one  of  AUan  Ramsay's  proverbs, 
that  *'  it  is  better  to  hold  than  to 
draw,"  and  says,  ''  I  am  contented  to 
sit  still,  imvided  nobody  dse  distin- 
guishes nimself,  and  alll  wish  for  is, 
to  find  a  sufficient  number  of  persons 
similarly  inclined,  who  will  unite  with 
me  in  keeping  every  thing  level." 
And  certainly,  if  a  very  great  minority 
aro  so  pleased,  it  often  hi^pens  that 
every  thing  may  be  kept  level  as  a 
frozen  lake.  But  then  our  country 
becomes  nothing  more  than  our  place 
of  residence,  instead  of  ferming  tlie 
centre  of  disinterested  associations  and 
attachments — ^instead  of  being  the  ab- 
stract idea  which  presides  over  every 
liberal  undertaking. 

Allan  Ramsay  does  not  say  tfiat  he 
collected  his  adages  from  any  particu- 
lar district.  He  was  bom  in  the  town 
of  Peebles,  and  spent  a  great  propor- 
tion of  his  life  in  Edinburgh,  where 
the  conflux  of  persons  from  all  districts 
of  Scotland  would  occasion  a  mixed 
circulation  of  these  morsels  of  tradi- 
tional wisdom.  When  some  half  dozen 
of  farmers  met  at  a  tavern,  the  pro- 
verbs of  their  reroective  shires  would 
be  interchanged  by  way  of  repartee, 
or  flung  in  each  other's  teeth  like  texts 
of  Scripture  in  a  theological  disputr* 
In  the  book  the  sayings  are  ranged 


ScoUiA  Proverbs  o/AUan  IfafllMy. 


alphiOMticaUy,  but  tkose  that  foUow 
are  picked  out  without  any  rule.  The 
Scottish  proverbs  are  replete  with  coarse 
images,  and  on  that  account  some  of 
them  cannot  be  employed  as  aubjecta 
for  commenting  upon. 

Loud  on  ike  loan  was  ne'er  a  good  milk 
cow* 
Is  this  saying  only  a  rule  by  which 
to  discriminate  the  qualities  of  cattle  ? 
Or  ia  it  not  also  a  sarcasm  which  may 
be  used  against  any  sort  of  empty 
noise  and  talking  in  the  business  of 
life,  as  productive  of  little  fruit?  The 
time  which  the  cow  spends  in  exercis« 
ing  her  voice,  is  loet  as  to  the  pur« 
poses  of  eating  and  ruminating ;  or, 
perhaps,  the  aim  of  the  proverb  is  to 
indicate,  that  silence  is  a  good  symp- 
tom with  regard  to  the  degree  of  per- 
severance exerted  in  any  occupation. 

Thefrstfiiffofafai  haggis  is  ever  the 
bauldest* 
This  iU-fiivoured  expression-has  pro- 
bably been  most  frequently  made  use 
of  as  a  damper.  Its  aim  is  slyly  to 
insinuate,  that  activity  is  like  steam. 


Cfcpt- 


anoe  in  the  Bationol  oolistitiilkm,  that 
they  must  fiiit  fiune  off  in  ungracioas 
words  and  actiona  befiire  amity  osn  be 
established  between  the  sexeSb  But 
these  inimical  manitetations  probably 
do  not  take  place  in  earnest  Inordi- 
nate vanity,  allernatiiig  with  pride, 
is  a  very  wayward  impulse,  and  givea 
occasion  to  a  thousand  eircaiteua] 
dngs  and  oblique  approaches,  t 
to  these,  among  suitors  and  their  i 
tresses,  that  the  sabring  aUudea. 

Ride  fair  andjaxat  natke. 
A  person  should  endeavour  to  ee- 
compUsh  his  object  without  creating 
annoyance  to  otheta.  This  adage  waa 
in  existence  hm^  befbte  the  en  of  pe* 
•nodical  publicatioiis. 

The  wifi  is  off  welcome  ikai  comes  wC 
a  crooked  ogfer. 
That  is  to  say,  with  apreaent  under 
her  ann.  This  proverb  baa  a  griping, 
selfish  sound,  and  is  by  no  meane 
complimentary  to  **  Ike  wiib  with  the 
crooked  oxter."  It  plainly  intimates 
what  sort  of  reception  die  would  get 
if  she  came  like  the  servant  sent  fiivth 


whose  force  is  poured  out  once  fw  all, '  by  Timon  of  Athens,  with  an  empty 


and  copiously  only  at  first  The  pro- 
yerb  has  also  its  true  application  to 
any  spedea  of  elasticity  which  results 
only  fVom  compression,  and  which 
loses  itself  in  air  when  impediments 
are  removed. 

They  are  ay  gude  that  are  far  awa\ 
A  taunt,  meant  to  serve  as  a  check 
upon  the  practice  of  invidioualy  com- 
mending the  absent,  in  reference  to 
the  faults  of  those  who  are  nearer.  It 
is  probably  a  domestic  proverb,  and 
chiefly  used  among  relations.  In  this 
expression,  the  person  who  is  ''  fiv 
awa' "  is  placed  in  a  most  ludicrous 
position,  being  virtually  warned  against 
approaching  a  step  nearer,  notwith- 
standing aU  the  kindness  and  esteem 
with  which  he  is  r^purded. 

/  ne'er  loo'd  meat  that  craved  in  my 
crapin* 
A  maxim  characteristic  of  the  na^ 
tional  prudence.  The  import  is,  that 
we  should  reject  any  present  advan- 
tage which  may  afterwards  entail  up- 
on us  sources  of  vexation. 

Nipping  and  scarting  are  Scots' folks 
wooing. 
This  would  seem  to  imply,  that  the 
acrid  particles  have  such  a  preponder- 


box  under  his  cloak  instead  of  a  g&t ; 
and  which  box  produoea  so  much  asto« 
nishment  among  his  friends. 

C/er  holy  was  hanged,  and  rmigk  amd 
sonsy  wan  awa. 
This  is  aimed  at  characteia  of  the 
Blifil  class.  Almost  all  nationa  have 
proverbs  of  similar  import,  ezpRSHng 
their  dislike  to  excessive  phnudbility 
of  conduct,  and  intimating  that  they 
feel  more  confidence  whoa  thev  csn 
see  the  natural  mixture  of  good  and 
evil  operating  in  a  character,  according 
to  intelligible  principles,  that  require 
no  explanation. 

Lang^tongued  wives  gae  lang  tvt*  haxm. 
Here  is  an  extraoidinary  physidogi- 
cal  fact,  or  rather  assertion.  It  does 
not  appear  that  it  contains  any  mond 
meaning— at  least  after  deliberftting 
and  reflecting  upon  it,  we  are  unable 
to  discover  any  other  impwt  besides 
the  literal  one,  which  it  would  re- 
quire a  Baconian  induction  to  erta- 
blieh. 

Tak  a  hair  o'  the  dog  that  hU  yotu 
A  favourite  maxim  among  dhunk- 
ards,  who,  in  sufKsring  penanoe  after  a 
debauch,  are  glad  of  an  excuse  fbr  re- 
turning to  the  dog  that  bit  them. 


isi^O 
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7%9  ikiejtr4ik€  the  teiier  S0dg$rg 

Means  only  that  a  rouffh  exterior  is 
connected  with  valour ;  ror^  to  take  it 
in  any  other  sense,  would  be  to  throw 
dtscrrait  on  the  military  character. 
Whatever  might  be  the  notion  that 
was  entertained  concerning  the  nature 
of  a  soldier-like  appearance  when  this 
saying  had  its  origin,  a  soldier  is  now 
expected  to  be  more  personable  and 
▼enust  than  the  member  of  any  other 
profession. 

nere  i$  Utile  left  for  the  rake  after  the 
skool. 
This  is  evidentlv  the  reflection  of  a 
person  accnstomed  to  look  about  him, 
and  observe  where  be  oould  employ. 
his  rake  with  advantage,  but  who 
found  that  many  others  were  abniad 
on  the  same  errand. 
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These  are  a  ft»w  spedmelui  to  shew 
the  flavour  of  Allan  a  compilation,  and 
to  induce  the  study  of  such  things  aa- 
illttstrate  the  dispositions  of  our  wre* 
Others,  and  consequently  of  their  de« 
soendants.  It  would  be  a  sin  to  turn 
over  even  the  proverbs  of  one's'country, 
i^r  no  other  purpose  than  to  make  jesta 
on  them.  The  coldest  and  most  un* 
fkvourable  side  of  a  nation^s  character 
is  alwa^^s  that  which  appears  in  it» 
prudential  sayings,  and  tnerefore  tile 
oest  light  in  which  to  view  these  say- 
ings, is  to  consider  them  as  the  iieoe»» 
sary  reverse,  and  opposite  element  to 
its  poetry,  according  to  the  maxim  of 
thoae  philosophers  who  think  that  all 
things  exist  like  a  Gothic  arch,  by  llie 
pressure  of  opposite  fixrces.  Iwimwe 
could  take  hold  of  twenty  other  thinga 
besides  proverbs  to  pevent  our  coun- 
trymen £rom  foifettmg  themselves. 


'  Just  as  Mr  Waatle  was  oondnding  his  acute  little  article,  John  Mackay, 
whom  we  had  despatched  for  Braemar  to  meet  the  walking  postman,  returned 
with  a  packet  of  letters — and  for  half  an  hour  the  Contributors  were  busily 
employed  with  their  contents — all  except  Odoherty,  who  vrith  perfect  sang- 
fWMd  suffered  his  three  to  lie  unopened  on  the  table,  or  every  now  and  th^ 
gave  them,  one  after  another,  a  chuck  into  the  air  with  singular  dexterity, 
that  shewed  him  to  be  a  perfect  adept  in  l^erdemain  and  slight  of  hand.  On 
asking  oar  friends  if  any  of  their  oommumcations  were  articles  for  the  Maga- 
sine,  the  Adjutant  replied,  that  as  for  as  his  letters  were  concerned  it  was  for 
ourselves  to  jud^e— one  being  a  dun  from  Scaife  and  Willis — another,  a  short 
account,  he  behoved,  from  the  keeper  of  a  billiard  table — and  the  third,  ho 
had  some  reason  to  think,  was  a  bill  fx  £25  on  the  Commercial  Bank,  which 
he  had  sent  to  a  friend  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  that  sum,  but  which,  he 
dared  to  a^,  was  now  returned  to  him  with  the  well-known  words  "  no  ef- 
focCs."  AH  this  was  said  with  that  gay  and  careless  manner  that  marks  the 
true  man  of  the  world,  and  the  Stan£ird-bearer  remarked  witii  a  smile,  tiiat 
Messrs  Scaife  and  Willis,  though  the  best  natured  and  most  skilfrd  tailors  in 
being,  ouffht  not  to  send  accounts  to  genUemen  whose  breeches  they  had 
made  without  pockets  capable  of  holding  them,  and  that  therefore  he  was 
under  the  necessity  of  employing  their  wdl  intentioned  letter  in  lighting  his 
pipe.  Mordecai  Mullion  then  handed  over  to  us  the  following  letter  firom  hia 
mother  Hu^h,  accompanied  with  a  very  clever  sketch,  which  our  readers  will 
perceive  we  nave  got  engraved  ;  and^  with  his  permission,  we  read  it  aloud. 


HY  DEAX  HOBDECAI. 

I  rouND  all  our  concerns  in  a  much 
better  way  at  Gla^ow  than  we  could 
have  expected  after  the  late  crash ;  and 
I  verily  believe,  that  our  good  friend 
the  Skipper  will  yet  beat  to  windward 
of  the  Gazette.  Folks  don't  look  the 
least  shy  at  our  bills,  and  our  credit  is 
good.  The  Skipper  requested  me  not 
to  press  him  hard,  which  God  knows 
never  was  our  intention ;  and  he  will 
send  us  six  bairels  of  the  b&t  BnnAwe 
•almon,  a  hogahead  of  Jamaica,  50O  lbs. 
of  double  Glouoeiter,  a  choice  as8ort<« 


ment  of  best  Westphalias,  and  a  ton  of 
dried  ling :  he  lets  us  have  them  all 
very  low ;  and  when  I  have  seen  them 
stowed  away  in  our  cellars,  I  shall 
foel  easy  about  the  Skipper.  M'Cor- 
quindale  and  M'Clure  oflbred  to 
settle  our  account  at  once  in  cod  and 
craw-flsh;  but  as  we  suffered  much 
fsom  our  cods  last  year,  and  craw-fish 
is  a  drug,  I  demanded  Loch-fine  her- 
ring, and  kiplings,  and  got  what  I  be- 
lieve will  cover  us.  I  had  most  diffi- 
culty of  all  with  that  wasp  M'Huffie, 
and  had  to  threaten  a  homing.    My 


its 


PUgrinmg*  M  ike  Kirk  of  Shidts. 
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ndenuoi  came  to  bimadf  wbea  he 
i  me  serious ;  and  I  saw  his  rein- 
deers boxed  before  I  left  the  GaDow- 
gale ;  and  finer  tongues  never  pressed 
a  palate.  Poor  Donald  M'Tavish  is 
on  nis  last  Im,  but  I  took  his  debt  in 
branxy«  and  have  no  doubt  of  inflicting 
it  to  advantage  on  our  brethren  of  the 
Dilettanti  That  sumph^  Rab  Rop^er^ 
offisred  me  a  bill  on  Cornelius  Gififen ; 
I  preferred  taking  him  in  good  Meams 
butter;  and  he  sent  me  ten  croaks  of 
30  hbs.  eadi,  as  vellow  as  a  dandelion* 
In  shorty  our  booiu  will  balance,  which 
is  more  than  some  of  our  acquaintances 
both  here  and  in  the  west  can  say, 
who  hold  their  heads  higher  than 
the  MulUons.-— So  much  for  business. 
And  now,  my  dear  Mordecai,  let  me 
give  you  an  account  of  a  sort  (^adven- 
ture m  which  I  was  engaged  on  my 
way  back  from  Glasgow.  1  fear  it  wiU 
kee  much  in  the  recital-*as  I  have  not 
the  pen  of  a  Tickler  or  an  Odoherty ; 
yet  as  you  requested  me  to  sive  you 
the  news,  I  will  try  to  describe  the  scene 
just  as  I  saw  it  acted. 

I  was  jogging  along  on  our  "  bit 
nowney,"  with  my  honest  father's  wal- 
nse  behind  meas  usual,  when  just  where 
the  former  road  takes  up  the  hill  to  the 
mid  Kirk  o'  Shotts,  I  met  a  most  extra- 
ordinary Cavalcade,  which  reminded 
me  of  Stothard's  Picture  of  the  "  Pro- 
oesdon  of  Pilgrims  to  Canterbury,"  so 
well  engraved  by  our  poor  friend  Cromek 
etmultisahis.  I  really  felt,  as  if  I  had 
slid  back  many  centuries,  and  were 
coeval  with  Grower  and  Chaucer.    My 

Prise  was  not  diminished,  when  the 
Qg  pilgrim  gravely  accosted  roe 
with  **  how  do  you  do  Mr  Hugh 
MuUion?  When  did  you  hear  from 
your  brother  Mordecai?"  I  pulled 
up  old  Rundman,  and  took  a  leisure- 
ly and  scrutinizing  observation  of  the 
pilgrimage.  Before  I  had  time  to  opjen 
my  mouUi,  or  rather  to  shut  it  again, 
for  I  believe  it  was  open — the  leading 
pilgrim  continued,  "  I  am  the  Editor 
of  Constable  and  Company's  Magazine, 
and  these  are  my  Contributors.  We 
are  going  to  pitch  our  tent  near  the 
Kirk  0*  Snotts,  for  you  must  not  think, 
Mr  Hugh,  that  we  are  not  allowed  a 
vacemce  as  well  as  Ebony's  people.  If 
you  are  not  obliged  to  be  in  Edinburgh 
to-night,  will  you  join  us? — I  dare  say 


roMtaL''     Idedan 
^ordecai^  that  the 


weiduOlfind 
to  you,  my 

very  thought  of  this  procession  so 
convulses  me  with  laughter,  even  at 
this  hour,  that  I  can  write  no  better 
a  hand  than  a  member  of  parlia- 
ment. For,  only  imagine,  the  good 
worthy  editor,  in  half-clerical,  half- 
lay  attire — ^namely,  black  breeches, 
and  D.  D.  boots,  black  silk  waistcoat, 
pepper  and  salt  coat,  and  shovel  hat 
most  admirably  constructed  for  scoop- 
ing a  draught  out  of  a  well,  mounted 
on  a  remarkably  fine  jack  ass,  who,  on 
being  brought  to  a  stand-still,  let  down 
his  immense  head  between  his  fore 
1«^,  like  the  piston  of  a  steam-engine, 
and  then  shewing  his  alligator  like 
jaws,  gave  a  yawn  in  which  was  gaunt- 
ed  *  out  a  whole  month's  sleeplesa- 
ness.  It  requires  a  verv  peculiar  land 
of  a  seat,  to  look  weU  on  ass-back; 
long  stirrups,  and  legs  nearly  if  not 
altogether  meeting  below ;  whereas  the 
Editor  sat  too  fiir  forward  upon  the 
shoulder,  like  Don  Olivares,  the  Spa- 
nish minister,  in  that  fiunous  picture  of 
Velasquez,  in  our  last  exhibition.  Im- 
mediately behind  him  came  our  excel- 
lent friend,  the  old  German  doctor,  in  a 
frill  suit  of  sables^  with  spurs  on  his 
pumps,  according  to  the  ancient  phy- 
sical school;  and  elevated  many  fr«i 
above  the  editor,  on  that  well  known 
hack  the  Paviour,  for  many  yean 
the  property  of  Mr  Campbell,  Stabler 
and  Vintner,  Canongate.  The  doc- 
tor perspired  extremely,  and  had  a 
Monteith  handkerchief  hanging  over 
his  brows  from  beneath  his  mit,  whidi 
caused  him  to  elevate  his  chin  conside- 
rably before  he  could  bring  his  ogles 
to  bear  on  any  inferior  object.  As  he 
pulled  up,  a  swarm  of  fiies  went  off 
with  a  loud  friz  from  his  veil^  and  then 
all  settled  again  upon  it^  as  if  the 
queen-bummer  had  been  enclosed  in  a 
crany  of  the  Monteith.  I  never  saw  an 
elderly  gentleman  seemingly  more  un- 
comfortable; and  he  could  only  ex- 
claim, "  any  thing's  better  than  this ; 
I  wish  I  were  in  the  Hartz  forest." 
Scarcely  could  I  believe  mine  eyes, 
when  they  seemed  to  behold  riding  to- 
gether cheek  by  jowl,  and  as  like  as 
twins,  no  less  personsges  than  the 
Editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
and  ^*  John  the  brother  of  Frands.** 


*  Set  Or  Jamieson  once  more.  There  is  realty  no  doing  without  the  Doetor**  Dictionaiy ; 
but  let  no  man,  on  any  aooount  whatever,  buy  the  Abii^ment. 
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liie  Amner  marlDed  my  Mtonuhiiieat 
oa  per oeiTiilg  hfan  in  such  company  ; 
and  to  divert  my  ideas,  excLumeij 
with  his  usual  vivacity,  (there  is 
certainly  something  very  pleasant  in 
Jeffrey's  smile.)  "  Ha  f  MuUion  my 
good  fellow!  these  were  very  tasty 
hams  you  sent  us  out  to  Craigcmick ; 
as  niy  friend  Napier  would  say,  I  made 
an  essay  on  the  scope  and  tendency  of 
Bacon:  nothinp;like  repeated  experi- 
ments— ^induction  is  the  most  satisfac- 
tory of  all  modes  of  reasoning.  I  am 
surprised  the  ancients  never  stumhled 
upon  it ;  though  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I 
believe  it  to  be  as  old  as  the  days  of 
Ham."  AU  this  time,  a  very  pecmiar 
expression  played  round  the  greater  Jef- 
frey's lips,  which  it  would  not  be  fair 
to  call  uncked;  but  which  certainly 
'  had  in  it  a  good  deal  of  malice  of  a 
small  pkyfuf  kind.  As  he  glanced  his 
hawk  eyes  towards  the  Editor,  whose 
back  was  turned,  because  his  ass  in- 
sisted it  should  be  so,  he  said  in  an  af- 
fectionate tone  of  voice,  ^'  £n  avant,  en 
avant,  my  dear  coz :  I  hear  the  wheels 
of  the  mail-coach,  give  little  sturdy  a 
touch  of  Peter  Bell."  The  ass  seemed 
instinctively  afraid  of  Mr.  Jeffirey's 
voice,  and  got  under  weigh, 

'*  With  the  dow  motioa  of  a  summer-cloud,*' 

followed  by  the  Paviour,  and  ihe 
more  alert  nags  of  the  brother-re- 
viewers, which  they  had  obvious  dif- 
ficulty in  reining  in,  so  as  to  prevent 
them  from  passing  the  Editor. 
But  now  a  much  more  formidable  Con- 
tributor presented  himself  in  the  person 
of  that  perfect  gentleman,  the  Scots- 
man. He  was  mounted  on  that  try- 
ing animal,  a  mule,  which  had  plant- 
ed nis  fore- feet  considerably  in  advance, 
strongly  backed  by  his  hind  ones, 
brought  up  as  a  corps  de  reserve  to 
support  the  first  line,  so  that  he  was 
entrenched  in  a  very  strong  position, 
fh>m  which  the  cudgel  of  the  infuriated 
Scotsman  iii  vain  banged  to  dislodge 
him.  It  was  a  fair  match  between 
vrrath  imd  obstinacy ;  and  it  was  im- 
possible to  say  which  woidd  win  the 
day.  There  were  moments  in  which 
the  mule  seemed  to  lose  heart,  under 
the  murderous  blows  of  his  rider; 
while,  at  other  times,  the  stubbornness 
of  the  wretched  creature  he  so  inhu- 
manly bestrode  so  irritated  the  Scots- 
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mm,  Uiat  he  woold  fteqaaidy  bit  IS» 
own  ahins  with  his  own  codgdi,  and 
then  betray  his  uneasiness  by  the  most 
dismal  gestures.  Beside  him  rode  that 
thickset  vulgar-looking  person,  some- 
what like  a  methodist  preacher,  a  good 
deal  marked  with  the  soudl  pox,  and 
well  known  among  the  town  ooimcil 
by  the  name  of  the  Scotsman's  Plvn« 
KT,  *  (there  is  no  need  to  enrich  ye 
witii  his  name,)  who  told  him  '^  to 
remember  his  infirmity,  and  not  to 
allow  his  passion  so  to  get  the  better  of 
him  as  to  Dring  on  one  of  his  fits.**  I 
thought,  my  dear  Mordecai,  that  the 
Scotsman's  fits  had  alwava  come  an 
about  the  same  hour  on  tne  Saturdays 
only,  but  I  now  fbund  that  they  are 
not  so  regular  as  to  be  depended  upon, 
and  that  he  is  often  overtaken  quite 
unexpectedly,  and  without  any  pre- 
vious intimation.  The  fit  by  no 
means  improved  his  natural  beauty  and 
elegance — but  caused  such  unaccount- 
able contortion,  both  of  face  and  per- 
son, that  the  Flunky  himself  seemed 
alanned — while  Diigald  Macalpine, 
the  Pimping  Caddy  of  the  Laigh 
Kirk,  who  accompanied  the  proces- 
sion,  was  heard  to  exclaim  "  Pure 
fallow,  is  this  him  that  wishes  to 
mend  the  constitution  ?  I'm  sure  nae 
burrugh's  half  sae  rotten  as  his  ain 
breasL  Gude  saf  us,  hear  how  he's 
fliting  on  the  Lord  Provost,  wha'a 
worth  a  dizen  sic  Uke  Gallowa'  stots 
as  himsel. — Hush,  hush — he's  now 
cursan  on  Mr  Blackwood. — Wha's  he 
that  Dr  Morris  he's  slavering  about  ? 
I  wush  him  and  sum  ither  Doctor  was 
but  here  to  gie  him  a  dose  of  pheesic 
O,  sirs !  luk  at  the  red  whites  o'  his 
e'en,  a'  rowan'  about  in  his  heed! 
Hedi !  how  the  tae  tail  o'  his  mouth 
gangs  up  wi'  a  swurl  to  his  ee-bree ! 
What  a  lang  foul  tongue's  hanging 
out  o'  his  jaws !  Ach !  siccan  a  gim  1 
I  doubt  hell  ne'er  cum  about  again. 
It's  shurely  an  awfii'  judgment  on 
him,  fbr  swearan,  and  cursan,  and 
damman  on  itiier  folk. — Hech,  sers^ 
but  he'll  mak  a  grusome  corp  !" 

My  attention  was  luckily  diverted 
from  this  painfull  spectacle  by  one  of 
the  most  ludicrous  exhibitions  you  can 
imagine — and  one  which  made  me  feel 
the  genius  of  our  immortal  Shakspeare 
(I  c^  him  ours,  Mordecai,  for,  after  our 
President's  famous  speech  on  that  great 
day  before  the  Dilettanti^  Shakspeare 


The  moil  eppiobrions  nans*  in  Scodand,  fbr  a  body-neniaL 


hAamfi  tkdxuMlj  to  our  wdetj,)  in 
bringing  together  en  the  same  eotne 
Ae  extremes  of  haimn  wretchedneUy 
and  human  abaurdity.  For  I  looked^ 
and  to !  upon  a  white  honw  aat  Dr 
Seirch*  and  the  Dominie  i  I  knew  the 
hone  well,  Mordecai!-^  fellow  of 
moat  rare  aotk>n— >wfaohad  ran  through 
many  a  tummer'a  heat  and  winter's 
cold  in  die  Dunbar  dilly^  but  who, 
havitig  become  not  a  little  spavined  of 
late,  Ims  degraded  ftom  his  wonted  di- 
ligence^  though  still  it  would  appear  a 
back— 

**  And  he  now  canfes  who  eie-while  but 
drew." 

Dr  Search  occupied  the  seat  near- 
est the  mane — ^and  the  Dominie  sat 
with  a  grim  and  dissatisfied  face  on 
the  haunches,  which,  being  very 
liigh,  may  be  likened  to  the  two- 
fihilling  ffiillerY  in  reference  -to  the 
boxes.  He  held  desperately  with  one 
hand  by  the  crupper^  while,  with  the 
other,  he  was  ever  and  anon  snatching 
at  the  reins,  which  he  could  not  bear 
to  see  In  Dr  Search's  hand,  who,  to 
aay  Uie  truth,  is  not  so  good  a  horse- 
man as  Colonel  Quintin  by  360  de- 
grees. Tlie  Doctor  had  a  spur,  I  ob- 
served, on  his  near  heel,  which,  short 
aod  blunt  as  it  was,  he  contrived,  by 
repeated  kicks,  to  indent  into  the 
gusheta  of  the  Dominie's  black  worsted 
stockings  so  as  to  fetch  blood.  The 
poor  pedagogue  imploral  ride  and  tie, 
out  to  the  prayer  of  this  equitable 
petition,  such  is  the  charms  of  prece- 
dence, his  ear  the  practitioner  would 
not  seriously  incline — and  the  patient 
had  nothing  for  it  but  to  submit  his 
1^  to  the  search.  They  were  clothed, 
*'  first  and  last,"  in  black  apparel, 
but  the  Dunbar  hack,  who  is  the 
oldest  horse  that  ever  wore  white 
hairs,  seemed  to  have  been  rubbed 
over  with  some  depilatory  preparation, 
and  so  freely  shed  "  his  longs  and  his 
shorts"  over  the  two  unfortunate  gen- 
tlemen, most  unjustifiably  seated  on  his 
back,  that  they  were  both  in  a  very 
haixy  condition,  and  the  Dominie  in- 
deed was  absolutely  gray.  The  spec- 
tacle was  not  lost  on  two  small  ooys 
who  were  ei\)oying  the  summer  vaca- 
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tion  of  uie  High  Sdiodl  in  tha  codntiy, 
one  of  whom,  like  a  little  IViloii, 
blew  a  cow's  horn  in  honoar  of  those 
mounted  deities,  and  the  other  clap* 
ping  an  immense  rush  firal's  capon 
his  noad,  opouted,  as  if  reciting  m  a 
school«>medal,  that  fine  line  in  Gray's 
Ode, 

<*  Ruin  seize  thee,  luthlesB  Idog,** 

while  a  poor  old  labourer  who  was 
knapping  stones  on  the  road  side,  kqjt 
his  nammer  in  air,  aimed  towards  uie 
mark  at  his  toe,  and  seemed  to  con- 
gratulate himself  on  the  appearance  of 
two  persons  evidently  worse  off  than 
himself  and  in  a  more  hopeless  con- 
dition. As  the  '^  arcades  ambo" 
ambled  by,  they  were  succeeded  by  a 
knot  of  persons  evidently  attached  to 
the  procession,  whom  I  soon  perceived 
to  be  the  "  seven  young  men"  of  the 
Chaldee  MS.  They  wore  a  sort  of 
uniform,  of  which  lean  and  shrivdled 
nankeen  pantaloons  formed  the  most 
distinguishing  part.  These  pantaloons 
had  been  so  firequently  washed^  that 
they  had  almost  shmnk  up  into 
breeches,  and  indeed,  I  discoveroi 
them  to  be  pantaloons  chiefly  from  the 
want  of  buttons  below  tne  knees. 
The  seven  seemed  aU  to  be  Knights 
of  the  Garter — some  of  Uiem  sporting 
red  worsted,  but  most  of  them  tape. 
The  Editor  had  obviously  distrflmted 
to  each  young  man  a  pair  of  unbleadi- 
ed  thread  stockings  for  the  festival, 
and  eke  a  pair  of  new  shoes,  in  which, 
as  usual,  he  shewed  more  genius  than 
judgment,  for  sorely  seemed  tibeir 
feet  to  be  blistered,  so  that  seven 
lamer  young  men  ooidd  not  be  seen  in 
town  or  country  on  a  summer's  day. 
Neither  did  they  keep  the  step  proper- 
ly, but  were  perpetually  treading  on 
each  other's  kibes,  so  that  they  might 
have  been  traced  along  the  dry  dust . 
of  the  beaten  highway  by  the  drops 
of  blood  that  kept  oosing  from  their 
heels.  To  keep  up  their  courage,  they 
were  aU  singing  pretty  much  after  the 
fashion  of  a  Dutch  concert — and  I  dis- 
tinctly heard  the  voice  of  one  of  them 
quavering  a  sort  of  profane  parody  on 
a  well-known  English  glee. 


*  For  fiirtfan  narticalars  of  this  leamed  Theban,  see  a  pamphlet  lately  pablisbed  by 
hinu  in  teply  to  toe  asperdoos  of  Dr  Morris  on  the  Univenity  of  Edinburgh.  Bv  the  by, 
RitsoQ  the  antiquary  was  exceedingly  wroth  with  Dr  Percy  for  saying  **  See  MSS.**  when 
such  MSS.  was  in  the  sole  possession  of  the  Bishop  of  Dromore  himself,  and  peifaaps  oor 
readers,  on  attempting  to  get  a  sight  of  this  erudite  writer,  may  feel  some  lorprise  at  our 
sending  thqm  oo  a  wiU-gooae  chaik    Nevtitfaclcss,  theie  is  such  a  pamphlet. 
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PiOm  gMNt  JHI^Ml  ftf^  Ac** 
wUle,  unltts  I  am  nuch  iiiistd[en^ 
another  l>reathed  out  in  still  more 
Blegiac  marmiin,  tii  imitation  of 
Wordaworth'a  well-known  lyrioil  bal* 
lady  "  We  are  Seven/  at  the  pathetio 
doae  of  which  I  oonld  not  but  Ibel 
Tery  much  affiwted-* 

«?  But  ftm  Che  child  would  have  hif  will, 
Kajr, 
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fiut  I  now  recoUected^  that  theEdi- 
tor  had  requested  me  to  join  the  psrty, 
ao,  as  Ronciman  was  quite  fr«ah,  I- 
helped  up  several  of  the  seven  ^oung 
men  upon  his  back^  and  cautioning 
the  foremost  and  hindermoat  to  take  a 
lesson  bv  Dr  Search  and  Dominie,  and 
hold  well  by  the  mane  and  cruppor,  at 
die  same  time  quieting  the  fears  of  him 
in  the  middle  by  reiterated  assnraQcaa 
of  his  safety,  I  turned  back  prettvsharp* 
ly  on  fboty  and  came  up  with  (ne  £aU 
tor  and  his  advanced  guard,  just  as  they 
had  fixed  upon  a  spot  for  their  encam]^ 
ment  I  was  grievously  disappointe^t 
however,  on  missing  both  the  Graatei 
and  lesser  J^rey,  wno  bad  gone  on,  aa 
I  waa  told,  to  pay  a  visit  at  Hamilton 
Falaoe.  to  their  a-iend  Lord  Archibakl— < 
and  who  had,  good-naturedly,  lent  the 
party  their  countenance  aa  &r  as  the 
Kirk  of  Shotts,  being  resolved  to  piay 
iair  by  the  Editor.  In  less  than  half  an 
hour  u^  came  the  Seven  young  men^ 
who  all  in  one  voice  returned  me  thanks 
lor  the  use  of  Rundman,  without  whom 
they  verilv  believed  they  could  never 
have  reacned  the  camp.  Runcimaa 
looked  at  me  in  a  yerj  quisquis  sort  of 
a  wajr,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  I  think 
nothing  of  the  wallise,  out  I  never 
hatgained  for  the  Contributors."  There 
was  some  difficulty  in  getting  them  all 
off— but  by  dropping  down  one  at  a 
time  behind,  Runciman's  decks  werv 
Ht  last  cleared,  and  he  instantly  tea* 
tified  his  satisfaction,  b^  throwing  hiv 
heels  up  in  the  air  with  an  agility 
scarcely  to  have  been  expected  from  a 
steed  of  his  standing  at  tae  bar.  Short* 
ly  after,  the  Scotsman  and  his  Flu  v^ 
XY,  and  the  PiMPiNa  C^nnT,  arrived 
-^ibfi  first  with  those  duU,  heavy, 
leaden  eyes,  and  that  saUow  ca- 
daverous noe,  so  fearful  in  oUe  just 
recovered  fh>m  the  epilepsy  of  passion.* 
The  Caddy  had  wished  to  have  carried 
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hfan  hack  to  the  Inflnnary ;  but  thii 
proposal  roMsd  evety  fMing  in  Uia 
Flunk/a  soul,  who,  you  will  remember, 
made  a  most  eloquent  apeaeh  last  yestf 
about  fiml  bandages,  and  stained  sheets, 
and  crowded  water-ek)seta,  and  indeed 
roved  beyond  all  rational  Hope.  Tha 
Sootaman  was,  therefhro,  seated  on 
a  stone,  where  he  looked  like  ana 
of  those  masteiwpiecea  of  ancient  tatr^ 
not  surely  the  ApoUo  Bdvidere,  ner 
pot  tha  Antinon^^-but  some  soUtarp 
satyr,  exhansted  by  a  Morris-danoe ; 
and  the  Editor  could  only  look  at  him 
with  a  true  Christian  pty,  without 
being  able  to  adminbter  to  him  tha 
smaUeat  relief. 

I  now  fiwnd,  that  the  Tent  had 
been  sent  by  the  heavy  wagaon,  aaA 
had  lain  all  night  on  the  rood«side,  aa 
^t  it  was  in  aaadrampled  condition. 
An  attempt  was,  however^  made  ta 

Ct  it  into  aome  decent  kind  af  order, 
t  Jus^  as  we  were  going  to  hoist  it, 
a  aonr  Cameronian^lodking  sort  of  a 
&nner  caaaa  up,  and  steranr  dedand, 
that  the  Tent  ^undd  not  be  nitdKd 
there  to  «^  fley  tha  stirka,*'  calling  na, 
at  die  same  thne,  a  aH  af  <«  idle  slsa^ 
vaiging  fattows,"  and  thraataning  to 
send  for  a  Constable,  at  whieh  I  obM 
served  the  seven  young  men  lainity 
smiled.  We  aoeordin^y  shifted  oaa 
quarters  higher  u^  the  nill,  andwero 
eommenoina  aerations  a  second  time, 
when  abaiidQfsheaiers,IrishandHigh<^ 
Imd,  were  attracted  by  curiosity  to  tha 
tent,  and  their  conversation  became  aa 
extremely  indecent,  that  no  respeel^ 
able  set  of  Contributora  aauld  MimA 
it ;  so  we  broke  ground  again,  and  9U 
tempted  a  lodgment  doae  to  the  Kirk 
ai  Shotts.  For  aome  time  we  were 
greatly  annoyed  by  numbers  af  Uaok 
cattle,  who  returned  wheding  and 
wheeling  around  us,  in  the  hmgnaga 
of  Milton, 
'*  Shaipcning  their  mooned  home,** 

probably  attracted  by  tha  "  Galloway 
Stot  i"  but  they  soon  crew  weary  oif 
looking  at  ua,  and  finally  gave  up  tha 
Magaxme. 

At  last  the  pole  wss  hoisted,  an4 
the  canvass  displayed,  with  the  ward^ 

"  COVSTABLK  Alf  J>  CoVVANY's  £j>IN- 

BOROH  MaoAxiNs,"  iu  larse  letters 
above  the  door,  surmounted  by  th^ 
whole  posse  and  esse  of  Beasts.  Itwai^ 


*  The  Scotman*!  fits  are  certainly  of  the  naiun  of  epilepfyt «  discaee  thus  defined 
ooD  volave  motion  of  the  whola  body,  or  «ome  of  iU  I»iti»  wi<ft  a  Aw  ^  ioue*'* 
Vol.  V.  4  R 
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howener,  eoon  but  too  evident  thai  nof 
one  of  the  party  knew  how  to  pitch  • 
tent.of  the  descriptum ;  and  there  was 
no  getting  the  pole  to  stand  perpendi- 
oajSr,  80  that  the  ropes  on  one  aide 
were  a  great  deal  too  long--and  on 
the  other  by  much  too  short.  There 
was  no  deficiency  of  wooden  peg8> 
bat  ihty  were  blunt  and  pointless, 
and  could  make  no  impression  on  the 
hard  ground  of  the  hill  of  Shotta, 
parched  and  baked  aa  it  was  by  two 
months  drought.  The  dondnie  ex- 
erted himself  in  vain  with  his  great 
maul^  but  he  missed  the  mark  much 
oftener  than  he  bit  it^  and  the  pc^s 
committed  to  his  charge  seemed  the 
bluntest  of  the  wliole  set  ''  I  think 
the  tent  will  stand  now/'  said  the  £di<« 
tar,  with  a  dubious  fiuae  and  hesitating 
Toioe— «nd  the  Dominie  replied^  ''  It 
k  peiftctly  fflorious."  Perfectly  glori- 
ova !  thoumt  I«— why  it  is  more  like 
an  empty  iumi>-bag  than  any  thiiur 
dflo  and  aa  tne  ola  Scotch  prorerb 
«m^  "  an  empty  bag  winna  stand." 
Tne  German  doctor  put  his  back  to 
atke  pole,  like  Sampson  carrving  the 
gales  of  Gaza— but  as  he  had  shaTed 
mat  mornings  his  strength  had  de- 
parted ftom  him,  and  he  was  like 
other  Contributors,  so  he  prudently  re- 
tired from  the  championship.  The 
pole  creaked  ominouslv,  and  there  was 
a  continued  starting  of  wooden  pegs— 
but  we  sat  down  nevertheless  to  a  sort 
of  hmch^  consisting  of  kibbuck  *  bakes* 
and  small  beer — ^with  a  small  allow 
•nee  of  batter  to  each  Contributor, 
which,  I  regret  to  say,  was  very  ran- 
dd,  melted  down  into  a  sort  of  lamp* 
oil,  and  thickly  interspersed  with  flies. 
There  was  in  a  hamper,  a  large  store 
of  eggs  which  had  been  previously 
boiled— but  then  thev  had  come  se^ 
veral  months  before  mm  the  Isle  of 
Arran,  and  though  few  of  them  were 
chickeny,  all  of  them  were  a  great  deal 
worse — some  black  as  ink,  and  others 
of  that  yellow  peculiar  to  ihe  pus  on  a 
long-neglected  wound.  **  I  never 
amelt  any  thing  half  so  noxious," 
said  the  Flunky,  "  but  an  ulcer  last 

J  ear  on  an  old  woman's  knee,  in  the 
nfirmary,  which  had  not  been  allow- 
ed half  its  allowance  of  rag" 
but  here  the  Editor  mildly  stopt  the 
Flunky,  reminding  him,  that  the  yoke 
of  the  Arran  ^;gs  was  hard  enough  to 
be>r  of  itself^  without  any  unnecessary 
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****CCP**^*"**-  lierg  I  verynirtnAite 
ly  went  ta  the  door— for  some  how-er 
other  small  beer  never  quite  agrees 
with,  me — and  no  sooner  had  I  got 
"  sub  eUo"  than  dovra  came  Cojr- 
STABLE  AND  CoKPANT'sEniifBonaa 
Magasimx  about  the  ean  of  the  Con- 
tributors, while  such  a  noiae  i 


««  As  if  the  whole  iiihaUtition  pembeiL*' 

Soon  as  the  first  wild  din  ceased,  I 
heard  the  small  plaintive  voice  ofDr 
Search  exclaiming,  aa  if  he  had  been 
under  the  University  of  Bdinburgfa, 
"  the  whole  edifice  is  in  ruins !"  The 
Scotsman  was  beard  growling  Itkeabear 
with  asoreheod — and  the  Dominie  cried 
aloud,  ''  the  pole,  the  (K)le,"  though 
certainly  the  last  man  in  the  world 
likely  to  reach  it  By  and  by  the 
Flunky  rose  up  with  a  load  of  canvasa 
on  his  back,  hke  a  week's  sheeting  of 
the  Infirmary ;  and  this  gave  the  Con- 
tributors an  opportunity  of  escap- 
ing firom  their  thraldom,  and  of  making 
their  appearance  throu^  the  north- 
west passage.  The  Editor  and  senior 
Doctor  were  dug  out  of  the  ruins  with 
small  symptoms  of  animation — but  the 
Seven  young  men,  who  had  lain  down 
to  sleep,  escaped  with  a  few  inconii- 
derable  bruises.  The  two  caddies. 
Pimping  Donald  and  Drunken  Dn^ 
gald«  waxed  very  wroth,  and  the  for« 
mer  burst  out,  ''  tamn  her,  what  cs 
ye  this  ?  The  Scots  Magaieen  ?  She's 
na  worth  a  single  doit  The  bits  o' 
rapes  that  should  baud  her  up,  are  a' 
rotten — ae  plufi^  o'  wun  'U  coup  her. 
We  maunna  expec'  her  to  staun  by 
herseV — ^faith,  hoist  her  i^  as  yoa 
wull,  sbe'U  just  aye  play  doit  again." 
It  was  now  obvious  to  all,  that  the 
Editor  had  taken  too  high  ground, 
and  that  if  the  company's  tent  was  to 
be  pitched  at  all,  it  must  be  in  a  si- 
tuation where  it  would  be  less  exposed 
to  sudden  flaws  of  wind.  It  was  ae* 
oordingly  carried  by  the  Caddies,  Edi- 
tor, and  the  seven  ^oung  men,  diown  a 
gentle  declivitv,  with  ^w  and  cau- 
tious steps,  till  at  last  ^ey  reached  a 
deep  hollow,  where  it  was  pitched  with 
considerable  ease,  the  soil  being  bare 
of  all  vegetation  except  a  sort  of  whit- 
ish moss,  and  so  soft  and  moist,  that 
the  pole  slipt  in  at  once,  notwithstand- 
ing the  awkward  interference  of  the 
Dominie,  who,  in  spite  of  the  Ector's 
mild  remonstrances,  made  much  need" 


*  9es  Dr  Jamiesos. 
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Pilgrimag§  to  the  Kirk  qfShoHe. 


\om  BwiMog,  nd  kept  ranning  to 
and  fro  like  a  wasp  ifithout  a  sting, 
my  fierce  and  fUdgj*  The  Magazine 
was  not  visible,  from  almost  any  nart 
oftliea4jaoent  country^  in  this  snel- 
feered  holkm — and  when  every  thing 
was  properly  got  up,  a  glass  of  small 
beer  was  handed  round  to  each  Con- 
tributOTj  but  for  the  reason  already  as- 
i%ned,  r  civilly  begged  leave 
*<  To  Idn  the  cup,  and  pass  it  to  the  rest.** 
Hie  scene  now  became  a  good  deal 
move  cheerftil.  The  litUe  Kirk  of 
ShottSy  crowning  the  hill,  made  a  de- 
cent appearance — ^here  and  there  were 
small  scanty  spM  of  greenish  oats  and 
barley  that  had,  however,  got  all  the 
ripening  they  were  ever  to  have — and 
■nail  inaiffniflcant  cocks  ofmahyhay 
•tood  perUy  enough  in  various  direct 
Itona.  Rauier  unluckily  there  was  in 
the  tent  a  nest  of  humble  bees,  of  that 
brown  irritable  sort  called  "  foggies" 
—which  were  ftr  from  being  agreeable 
contributors,  and  some  of  them  took  a 
mlent  antipathy  to  the  Dominie,  en« 
tangling  themsdvea  in  his  black  sleek 
bair,  and  thereby  sorely  aggravating 
the  natural  irritability  of  his  temper. 
A  curlew,  (Soottice  whawp)  uttered 
its  wild  cry  from  a  neighbouring  marsh, 
and  a  lapwing,  (Soottice  pease- weep3 
tinid  that  the  Editor  intended  to  rob 
her  nest,  kept  wheeling  round  and 
round  the  tent,  and  then  trundled 
herself  off,  with  seemingly  broken  legs 
and  wings,  to  the  strong  temptation  of 
Dr  Search,  who,  getting  nettled,  made 
one  of  his  injudicious  siulies  frt>m  the 
Magazine,  in  chase  of  her,  but  came 
down  on  his  breech  in  a  wet  marshy 
spring  with  a  squash  that  was  heard 
in  the  interior  of  the  tent,  and  brought 
out  the  Oominie  with  a  copy  of  Pot- 
ter's Translation  of  £schy]us  in  his 
dexter  hand,  to  know  what  had  result- 
ed.  Dr  S^ch  did  not  recover  his 
serenity  during  the  whole  afternoon, 
Imtkept 

**  Paring  about  the  moon  oontiauany,**— 

with  his  hand  on  the  part  that  was 
more  ainned  against  than  sinning — ex« 
tending  the  wet  cloth  a  few  inches  from 
theakin,  andwitharuefrilface  watching 
the  progress  of  the  drying,  which,  from 
the  low  situation  of  the  place  affected, 
and  of  the  tent,  was  long  and  tedious. 


«7r 

The  Contribntors  were  beg! nnln^  to 
bite  their  nails  fbr  want  of  something 
to  do  or  think,  when  the  Flunky»  who 
had  gone  down  to  the  high-road  to 
see  the  mail  coach  pass  by,  returned 
with  a  parcel  of  letters,  ail  addressed 
to  the  Editor,  which  being  on  the  pub- 
lic business  of  Tent  or  Magasinet,  were 
read  aloud  by  him  in  an  agreeable,  but 
somewhat  mouthing  manner. 


D%JA  Sia,— I  am  so  busy  with  my  dis* 
coveries  in  Ada,  that  I  cannot  come  to  tha 
Kirk  of  Shotts.  Betides,  I  think  there  is 
going  to  be  a  diange  of  weather— and  ai  t 
have  slept  in  the  Tent  formerly,  when  it 
was  in  much  better  repair  than  now,  I  real- 
ly cannot  bring  my  mmd  to  think  of  riddng 
my  health  in  it,  it  brins  said  to  have  so 
many  chinki.  Pitch  it  m  a  lown  jfbMt, 
and  he  sate  you  all  sleep  together  to  wind« 
ward*    Yours  very  sincerely*  H.  M» 

Excite  Office^  Augutt  f!6th. 

II. 
Mr  Dkak  Sir, — My  proftssional  du- 
ties win  prevent  me  from  joining  the  Maga* 
sine  at  present.  Besides,  you  know  I  have 
all  along  been  against  this  scheme  of  tlM 
Tent  It  is  too  obrious  an  imitation  of  out 
good  friends  in  Piince*s  Street,  and  you  real- 
ly ought  not,  my  worthy  sir,  to  steal  iVom 
Or  Monris,  and  at  the  same  thne  abuse  hipi, 
as  I.  was  truly  sorry  to  see  you  doina  in  your 
last  Number.  Depend  upon  it,  that  some 
confounded  Chaldce.  MS.  or  other  win  be 
coming  out  to  put  you  aQ  mto  hot  watoe*— 
I  am,  my  dear  sir,  yours  ever. 
CoUige  Library, 

.  ni, 

Sin,— It  wont  pay.— Yours,        W.  H. 
P.  S.— Reynolds  is  off. 

Attgutt244h. 

IV. 
DXAK  Sib, — Gude  faith  I  maun  mind 
the  shop,  ma  man.— Yours,  however, 

D.  B.  Junior. 
The  Comer, 


ME  SDtTOn, 

HoNounsD  Sir,— I  have  got  a  asn 
hesd^  having  been  at  a  Mason  Lodge  last 
nig^t.  But  I  win  take  care  to  send  you  the 
second  canto  of  the  Silliad,  when  you  come 
back.  I  return  you  many  thanks  for  the 
guinea.— I-  am,  honoured  sir,  your  grate- 
Ail  Cqntribuuir,  Wilubon  Gjuass.* 


*  We  have  since  been  assured  by  Mr  WiBison  GUss,  who  is  rcaUy  a  man  of  gemos* 
(his  "  Prince  Charlie"  is  a  fine  Jacobite  strain,  and  he  sings  it  most  patheticaUy,)  that 
he  wrote  no  such  letter  as  the  above.  It  must,  therefore,  be  the  invention  of  some  wag 
•r  others    Mr  Ghw  has  likewise  lequssted  us  toasraretheptOdicthat  he  is  not  the  authoK 


^7J»  PUgrhilagetotheKirk^SMU.  (%!» 

••  Ajr«iB«l  thrte\v'gnm*ltoAV ikM^ 

chads. 
Should  dnw  die  hreath  impitre  of  pftyain 

dungeon  filde  !** 
And  bellowed  oat  in  a  voice  likt 
that  of  an  ox  witli  a  bull-dog  haimag 
by  his  lips,  "  curse  birn,  damn  miBf 
blast  bim/'  but  bere  the  Floninf 
stept  up  and  beseeebed  the  '*  Mw 
of  Galloway"  to  remember  the  state 
be  was  in  only  a  few  boors  ago^ 
and  that  two  fits  in  one  dat  Would 
infUllbly  carry  him  oSI  The  three 
extended  volumes  of  Dr  Monis  wore 
acooidingly  put  up  at  the  distanee  of 
SO  yaxds^  fominff  a  line  of  abottt  S^ 
ftet  long  and  1  broad.  The  Editon 
and  ContribtttOK  were  drawn  tip  em 
potence  by  dmnken  Dugild,  who  had 
<moe  served  hi  the  sea  fendblea^  Ahcr« 
deen,  but  a  more  awkward  squid  I 
never  dapped  eyes  upon,  and  when 
they  came  to  the  "  shoulder,"  ione  of 
them  threw  up  their  pieoes  into  the 
riiKht  hand,  and  some  mto  the  left,  w 
AtA  there  was  mat  oontaEon,  and 
the  Dominie  and  Dr  Search  actually 
exchanged  weapons  fn  a  few  moments 
like  Hamlet  and  Laertea  m  the  play* 

Trial  on  ike  2&ih  at  20  yards  diiUmee,  all  shooting  urt'M  No  4,  fexctoi  the 
Scotsman,  who  used  rusty  naUs,  bits  of  glass,  and  broken  types,)  ai  ne  ex* 
panded  three  Volumes  of  Dr  Peter  Morris  ofFensharpe  HaU,  AberystwiA, 

WaddiQf. 


PImum  shnrdie  ibDowiiig  eaid  to  the  gen- 

tIefolkB. 
Cazd  to  the  public 
An  ordinary  everv  lawful  day  at  %  o*cleck 
.-cow-hed,  tripe,  fi?er,  and  lights,  (and  a 
txitde  of  imaU  beer  between  every  two),  for 
Ml  Alao,oii8aleavolo2neof  Poems,  price  3 
rinUings ;  to  whidi  is  now  added,  an  i^ 
pandiz,  containing  the  Silliad,  Canto  I. 
published  in  the  last  Number  of  Constable 
and  Company's  Bdinbnigh  Magasina.  The 
succeeding  Cantos  which  I  am  fast  writina 
ftr  that  odd)Tated  work,  will  be  delivered 

«tis  to  the  3  shillifig  subscribers.    Per. 
lied  by  me,  WitLisov  Glass. 

These  apologies  threw  a  oonsidera« 
Ue  damp  over  the  Tent,  but,  in  imi« 
Ution  (X  Odoherty  and  his  oompan« 
ions,  it  WB8  now  proposed  to  have  a 
Aootiag  match.  I  had  not  previous- 
W  observed  any  skins  or  ammtmition 
ammt  the  party,  who  indeed  seemed 
huofibnsive  and  altogether  de&noeless 
— 4mt  drunken  DugaM  now  handed 
out  the  weapons,  and  the  match  was 
deeded  as  follows.  The  Scotsman 
pulled  out  of  a  dirty  bag  (in  which  ho 
dnrriad  his  spare  shirt)  a  copy  of  Pe« 
ler's  Letters. 


Editor, 

1.  Trial,  found  not  to  be  charged 

8.  Hung  fire • 

S.  Flashed  in  the  pan 

4.  Went  off  acddentally. 

5.  Missed ; 

German  Doctor 

Flunky 

Scotaman,  gun  recoiled. 

Dr  Search 

Dominie,  blunderbuss  burst. 


Seven  young  men«  pop  gun.. 


OldSemaon. 


Gafdener*sgrasB. 
Foul  linen. 

Ditto. 

Fotdscap. 

Title-page  of  the 

1st  edit  of  Cods. 

None. 


Shot. 
OS. 

Grtins 
put  in. 

0 

5 

i 
5 

Ditta 
DittOb 
Ditto. 

1 
Ditta 

(lb.  pease. 

ISO 

Ditta 
Ditta 


Ditta 
Ditta 


of  the  Silliad.    Indeed,  who  that  knows  hh  tahnts  could,  for  a  moment,  soppoae  bim  ca- 
pable of  the  ensuing  sta£ 

loould  write  better  if  I  iMd  more  poets : 

But  I  grow  tired  of  them,  I  enmot  tell 

One  from  another :  <*  Tslee  of  the  Hdl  r^-O  itTs 

WeidHroflhwiotetbciBi  No»CxaUbe.^Aye,  Pater 

BeU 
li  Wonliv>oTlh*s  latert  poem,  b  It?— No  it's 
|«ot,<«-thei«^  Bentaittih  the  Wamoner— well, 
1  nsfv  n«l  tt  >-Ji«iri  onlv  Btednraoini 
M^jasine  poema— very  food  !--«iid  Pack  wood's 


naaor-etiop  poeme  hMa  vBII !— and  Watroni 
Poems  on  I)oub)e  Blackine   hest  of  any  !•— 
WaneB^  a  mifchty  genhtSi  nothlnif  baiici/% 
In  his  invcntkm :  trust  me  tbereTs  net  OMBf 
Poets  with  Warren  can  be  plaoed  on  par,  in'a 
Knaek  of  Btory-teUintf.  w«rth  a  Heyne 
To  comment  on:  0«  he  is  far  "bore  PnoluPDod, 
A  JMiori,  greatly  above  Blackwood ! 


This  fa  indeed  powerftd  satire ;  and  oiir  prophecy  is  fbUilling,  that  Constabk*s  Maga- 
linc  woidd  laugh  Blackwood*s  down.  We  have  oooied  these  stsnsas,  that  the  publie 
may  see  how  very  witty  some  peopk  aie !  t !  and  that  it  is  a  great  shame  to  ovcdook  oU 
Ma^u    WiUWastl«*s*»Dmiaad'*doaAttdiis?  Weshanseeby.attd^. 

*  This  quotation  fWim  Spenser  is  very  well  in  Hugh  Mullion,  fcr  the  tedly  of  Dr 
Horns  came  originally  from  Angleiea. 


Itt^o 


tlife  teven  wit*  men,  (I  bag  his  ptr- 
don,)  one  of  the  feren  voong  men 
]ffopoeed  «  trial  ftt  10  yarde,  but  this 
nae  ol^ttd  to  by  another  of  them, 
01  the  ahoi  would  be  like  one  ball. 
He  then  pr^oaed  to  extend  the  dittanoa 
la  30  yaraa,  when  their  piecea  would 
aeatter  mora  widely-Huad  accordingly 
Taiei^a  Letteia  were  removed  by  them 
«a  4  atUI  higher  elevation.  But  Just 
aa  Dr  Searai  waa  going  to  fire,  hia 
eye  eaught  that  of  the  well  pleaaed 
inidl^t  phydoian  of  Aberyatwith, 
and  auddenhr  ahntting  hia  eyea  mj 
hard,  aa  firigntened  aa  a  volunteer  on 
a  field-day,  he  let  fly,  and  anaaed  the 
whole  concern  by  at  least  twenty  jwtdM. 
Jnat  aa  the  Dominie  waa  goinff  to  fire, 
the  honest  fiiee  of  the  £ttridE  Shen* 
herd  guAwad  to  him  ftom  the  oomely 
octavo,  m  if  he  w»  langhing  to  aconi 
the  Tent  and  all  the  heTpleaa  oreatum 
about  ila  gates,  and  the  pedagogue'a 
gun  whicb  he  had  borrowed  mm  the 
Scotnnan^  dropped  fiom  hia  hand. 

Inutile  tdum. 


one  of  waa  any  thbg  so  unoomfbrtalile. 


The  Editor'a  turn  came  next,  but  juat 
aa  he  waa  takixig  aim,  thecalm,  thought* 
fid,  pbiloaophical,  countenance  of  Mr 
iUibwn  beamed  from  the  book,  and  at 
it'a 

Et  tu  Bnils 

die  Editor  went  to  the  right  about, 
and  walked  undischarged  into  the 
Tent.  The  Scotsman  then  took  his 
station,  but  the  recoil  of  his  piece,  on 
the  former  trial,  had  swollen  his  right 
dieek  to  an  enormous  site  and  ugli- 
neas,  ao  diat  he  waa  ooostrained  to  take 
Ohn  from  the  left  side,  and  had 
Aeiffly  committed  fratricide  on  one  of 
Ae  stfa-ks  grasing  in  the  roinistei^s 
glebe.  The  Flanity  and  others  gave 
wp  in  despair ;  and  Dr  Morris,  invnl* 
nerable  to  the  banditti  into  whose  hands 
he  had  fallen,  waa  recommitted  a  pri« 
snner  to  tile  Scotsman's  dirty  faa^, 
ftom  vAiidi  I  hope  he  will  escape  ulti- 
mately, without  either  infection  or 
wiuiin. 

It  waa  now  beginning  to  get  rather 
dull  in  this  high  situation,  and  the 
8hott's  shower  came  drifting  by,  so  we 
•ought  shelter  in  our  Tent  But  never 


A 
sort  of  fire  had  been  kindled  in  it, 
and  drunken  Dugald  had  been  at  his 
pipe--ao  it  waa  filled  with  smoke, 
through  whose  darkneas  visible  fkowned 
at  timea  the  uncomely  ftee  of  the  8eota« 
man.  It  waa  alao  very  wet  beneadk 
foot;  and  how,  or  on  what,  we  were 
to  paaa  the  night,  must  have  been  • 
trying  thought  to  all  of  ua.  It  soon 
beean  to  rain  in  good  earnest,  a  down« 
right  plumper,  and  the  water  came  hi 
as  through  a  sieve.  I  said  nothings 
but  went  out  and  fbund  Rundman 
with  hia  haondiea  preat  doae  to  the 
leeside  of  the  Tent,  imploring  shdter. 
I  dapt  the  aaddle  and  wallise  on  him, 
and  mounted.  Never  was  a  horse  hap« 

?ier— He  set  off  at  a  round  tiot,  and 
soon  got  to  Mid-Cdder»  wheio  I 
diifted,  and  made  myadf  oomibrtablt 
over  a  Jug  of  toddy  vrith  the  landlord^ 
vriio  had  observed  the  pilgrimage  paaa 
by,  and  ftlt  much  fbr  their  helpksa 
condition  when  the  storm  should  come 
on.  Iafrerwardattnderstood,thatamea« 
sage  had  been  sent  from  the  Tent  to  the 
manse  imploring  a  night'a  lodging; 
but  the  excellent  miniater  and  hia 
lady  were  from  home,  and  the  servant^ 
laaaea  would  not,  on  any  account,  ad>« 
mit  any  but  the  *^  Seven  young  men," 
who  looked  so  cdd  and  innocent  thai 
they  were  taken  to  the  kitchen  firOi* 
side,  and,  afrer  a  bellyfhl  of  butter* 
milk  broae,  vrere  shewn  the  door  of 
the  bam— -but  the  reat  passed  a  plashy 
night  in  the  Tent.  I  am  fr%htened 
to  look  back  at  the  length  of  this  en«»> 
moos  lettai^-crost  and  recrost  like  • 
fidd  in  spring  with  the  harrow.  But 
you  are  a  good  decypherer— eo,  hoping 
you  will  pardon  all  this  nonsense, 
which  ii  at  least  perfectly  good-na« 
tured,  lam,  dearMordy,  youraifeoA 
tionate  brother,        Hugh  Molliok. 

Gni$tmarkeit  Sept.  1.  j 

I  heard  them  puffing  away  to>day 
at  the  partridges  doae  to  the  Maiden- 
hoBpiuu.  I  have  attempted  a  kind  of 
sketch  of  the  pilgrimage  which  I  got 
the  Director-General  of  the  arts  to  fur- 
bish up  a  little  with  a  few  of  hia  bat- 
tery toudiea. 


Host  of  us  were  greai 
though  perhaps  all  its 


r  entertamed  with  this  odd  letter  of  Hush  Munion, 
LlusionB  were  not  understood  by  more  than  two  or 


€80  DrMoniMquaudkyihitSiepherd.  [[Sept 

4ree  of  the  par^,  of  which  number  we  frankly  con&as  diat  we  oatMlvea  were 
not.  To  Seward  and  Buller  it  seemed  wholly  imintelligibley  though  they  both 
continued  listening  to  the  broad  patois  of  Mordy  with  moat  laudaMe  peneve- 
tmnoe;  the  first  occasionally  exclaiming, ''  cursed  witty,'pon  my  soul,  you  Scotch 
people,  if  a  christian  could  comprehend  ye ;"  and  the  latter  as  dogsodly  atten- 
tive as  a  man  to  a  sermon  in  the  incipient  stage  of  drowsiness;  whue  Ptice  and 
Timsy  who  seemed  quite  alarmed  at  the  mystery,  took  an  opportunity  of  going 
out  of  the.  Tent  with  the  avowed  design  of  bathing  Randal  and  Flash  in  the 
Deie,  these  two  tykes  for  some  time  having  sorely  interrupted  the  letter-reader 
by  that  desperate  snuzzling  of  mouth  ana  nostnl  whicn  accompanies  an  un- 
tttcoessful  flea-hunt.  But  though  the  Oxonians  were  not  initiated  into  these 
mysteries  of  the  Cabiri,  they  were  highly  delighted  with  the  spirited  sketdi. 
of  the  pilgrimage — and  Buller^  who,  with  all  his  gravity  and  tadtamity,  is 
^videnuy  a  wag  in  his  way,  put  himself  into  an  attitude,  when  sitting  bdohid 
Seward  on  the  head  of  the  whisky-cask,  most  ludicrously  imitative  of  the  Do- 
minie 

«  Alike—but  oh !  how  different*' 

'^  Pray,  Mordy,"  said  Dr  MiHris,  "  have  you  in  good  faith  a  brother  called 
Hugh,  or  is  this  letter  all  a  (|uiz?"  ^'  It' is  exceedingly  good  to  hear  you  talk 
«f  quianng,"  replied  Mordeeai — *'  but  do  you  know,  Dr,  that  niany  people 
in  Kdinbuigh  maintain  that  you — even  you  yourself— «re  a  fictitious  character 
altogether,  and  that  John  Watson's  picture  is  not  a  copy  of,  but  absolutely  Ae 
original  and  only  Dr  Morris,  You  are  a  mere  man  of  canvass,  Dr,  and  that 
pawky  face  and  skeely  skull  of  yours,  so  like  flesh,  blood,  and  bone,  ia,  I  am 
credibly  informed,  nothing  but  a  mixture  of  oil-oplours,  and  that  you  were 
begotten,  carried  forward,  bom  and  bred,  all  in  about  three  sittings.**  Dr 
Morris,  who  is  so  much  given  to  laugh  at  others,  was  somewhat  disconcerted 
by  this  attack  on  his  very  existence,  and  Tickler  recommended  him  to  insti- 
tute a  prosecution  against  those  who  absolutely  were  attempting  to  deprive 
^m,  not  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  for  that  was  a  mere  trifle,  but  of  a  body 
to  be  subsisted. — *'  If,"  continued  Tickler,  "  you  be  ind^d  a  fictitious  diar- 
BCter,  you  are  the  most  skilful  imitation  of  a  human  being  that  I  ever  met  with 
in  daylight  You  think  nothing  of  eating  a  brace  of  grouse  and  a  pound  of 
branxy  to  your  breakfast— rindeed,  always  saving  and  excepting  our  Editor,  I 
will  back  you  to  eat  against  the  whole  Tent— and  aa  for  the  mountain-dew,  ye 
sip  it  like  a  second  Ettrick  Shepherd.  Come,  tell  us  frankly  at  once,  are  you, 
or  are  you  not,  a  fictitious  character  ?"  Hogg  chuckled  to  hear  his  friend 
Morris  roasted ;  *^  for,"  quoth  he,  "  Pate  is  aye  plaving  off*  his  tricks  on  me  and 
my  fiznoroie,  and  though  I'm  as  gude-natured  a  doield  as  maist  folks,  deil  tak 
me  gin  I  uinna  turn  aMut  some  day  on  him  and  some  mair  o'  you  daft  blades, 
and  try  gin  I  canna  write  a  Chaldee  MS.  Gray  was  doing  a'  he  could  to  put 
me  up  to  it  a  gav  while  syne,  but  gin  I  do't  at  a'  I'll  do't  o'  mysell,  and  no 
for  nane  o'  his  gab-r-for  he's  just  gaen  a'  hyte  thither,  'cause  Dr  Morris 
there  didna  clap  nim  in  amang  the  leeterawti." — Dr  Morris  had  by  this  time 
recovered  himself,  and  he  obs^ved,  that  on  a  question  of  this  nature,  he  could 
scarcely  be  admitted  as  a  witness,  still  less  as  a  judge.  Yet  he  must  be  al- 
lowed to  say,  that  the  charge  of  nonentity  brought  against  him  was  Bur  from 
being  handsome  ii\,  the  Whigs  of  Edinburgh,  to  whose  existence  he  had  not 
scrupled  to  bear  the  most  honourable  testimony.  "  Pray,"  added  the  Doctor, 
**  is  Mr  JefiVey  a  fictitious  character?  Is  Professor  Ledie  a  fictitious  charac- 
ter ?  Kay,  to  come  nearer  home,  is  Mr  Wastle  here  a  fictitious  character  P  I 
am  confident  that  every  candid  person  will  at  once  reply  in  the  ne^tive. 
Why,  therefore,  not  admit  me  to  the  same  privilege  ? 

«<  Though  fame  I  slight,  nor  for  her  favouzs  cdl^ 
I  come  in  person,  if  I  come  at  oU." 

The  point  being  at  last  conceded  to  the  eloquent  physician,  Mr  Seward  roie 
from  the  cask  with  his  usual  grace,  and  threw  over  to  us  a  letter  written  in  a 


1819.*]  Letter  to  Mr  Seward.  Wl 

Ittgpe  gnostic  spnnifiiiff  handy  on  many  hot  pressed  paper^  and  enclosed  hi  a 
ftanked  envelope,  witn  a  splash  of  wax  as  hroad  as  a  chuia  sanoer,  which  he 
■aid  we  were  at  liberty  to  read,  now  that  the  Cockneys  were  hunting  the 
Naiads,  swearing  us  at  the  same  time  to  silence,  as  iVom  die  irascible  temper  of 
Tims,  who  had  lately  been  within  an  aoe  of  awallowinir  the  Standard-bearer, 
he  ooald  not  hope  to  return  to  his  rooms  in  Peck-water,*  were  that  iUnstrions 
Luddite  to  disoorer  the  nature  of  his  correspondence  with  old  Scribble. 


TO  BARRY  8«WARJ>,  ESQ. 


I  riTT  you  sincerely,  jny  dear  friend, 
amongst  those  Scottish  savages.  You 
are  like  Theseus  amongst  the  Cen- 
taurs. Buller  himself  seems  to  be  un- 
dergoing a  sort  of  metempsychosis,  and 
his  transformation  begins  at  the  sto- 
mach. He  is,  probably,  by  this  time 
a  wolf.  As  to  those  two  anomalous 
instanccsof  humanity,  those  Weaklings 
of  the  City,  I  really  expect  that  they 
will  be  devoured  in  the  first  dearth  of 
game,  and  that  Tims,  bein^  found  too 
meagre  even  for  soup,  will  be  cast  as 
*'  bones^'  to  those  lean  and  hungry 
quadrupeds  who  follow  the  march  of 
your  mghtftd  army.  Every  thing 
with  you  seems  to  wear  the  same  face ; 
from  the  '^  imber  edax"  to  the  canines 
themselves. 

Well,  here  I  am,  the  victim  of  lei- 
sure and  hot  weather.  I  am  waiting 
my  uncle's  arrival  fi-om  Paris,  and  my 
oiuy  consolation  is,  that  I  am  at  least 
on  duty.  I  struggle  through  the  day 
in  the  most  pitiable  perplexity,  labour- 
ing from  hour  to  hour  to  be  amused 
and  amusing  in  vain.  I  even  suspect 
that  I  shall  infuse  a  portion  of  my 
languor  into  this  my  epistle  to  you.  I 
dont  know  how  the  devil  the  women 
contrive  to  get  on,  but  there  is  a  spirit 
of  perversity  about  them  now  and 
then,  which  supplies  the  place  of  ani- 
mal strength.  The  male  perfbrmers 
at  the  Lyceum  have  evidently  been 
unable  to  go  through  three  pieces  each 
night ;  so  the  women  started  (all  fillies 
as  for  the  ''  Oaks"^  and  run  over  the 
ground  alone.  This  is  a  piece  of  im- 
pudence on  the  part  of  tne  petticoats 
which  deserves  something  more  than 
mere  remonstrance.  Miss  Kelly,  to 
be  sure,  stands  out  as  a  fine  concen- 
tration of  the  male  species,  (she  is  the 
only  approximation  to  the  sex,^  and 
*'  serves  you  out"  with  a  due  portion  of 
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talk,  in  order  to  do  justice  to  her  cor- 
porate capacity.  Mrs  Chatterly,  too, 
IS  a  pleasant  evidence  of  loquadoua 
frailty;  and  Miss  Stevenson,  with 
only  one  character  to  support,  has  a 
sort  of  double-tongu^  attainment, 
which  she  puts  forth  in  a  way  pre- 
possessingly earnest.  We  feel  convuio- 
ed,  at  once,  that  Mr  Ashe  is  by  no 
means  the  only  person  who  can  per- 
form a  duet  on  one  instrument 

I  lament,  sincerely,  that  you  haven't 
got  your  gloves  with  you  ;  otherwise 
you  might  take  the  conceit  out  of 
Mister  Price,  and  abolish  Tims  altOi^ 
gether, — the  one  for  affecting  Oie 
gentleman,  and  the  other  for  imitating 
man  at  all. 

Tims^ — There  is  a  monosyllabic 
thinness  in  the  name  that  stands  in 
the  place  of  the  most  elaborate  com- 
ment. It  has  no  weight  upon  the 
tongue,  and  sounds  like  the  essence  of 
nothing.  It  scarcely  amounts  to  "  thin 
air*';  and  when  one  strives  to  elevate 
it  to  the  dignity  of  a  word,  one  feels 
a  consciousness  that  the  attempt  is 
presumptuous  and  vain.  The  letters 
seem  scarcely  the  legitimate  offspring 
of  the  alphabet.  They  have,  collec- 
tively, none  of  the  softness  of  the 
vowel,  and  none  of  the  strength  of  the 
consonant ;  but  seem  to  be  at  the  half- 
way house  between  meaning  and  ab- 
surdity. The  name  (pronounce  it) 
sounds  like  the  passing  buzz  of  a  drone. 
It  is  like  a  small  and  ill-favoured 
number  in  the  lottery,  which  seems 
predestined  to  be  a  blaink  fh>m  the  be- 
ffinning.  I  see  Tims  ''  the  shadow" 
before  me ;  and  whenever,  ibr  the  fu- 
ture, I  shall  quote  the  saying  of  the 
mighty  Julius,  I  will  say,  ''  Aut 
Ciesar,  aut  Tims !" 

And  then  you  tell  me  of  Mister 
Price.    I  admire  your  ingenious  note 


*  Mr  Bewsid  has  since  condescended  to  infmn  us  that  Peck-water  is  the  nsme  of  ona 
of  the  quadiangles  (or,  as  he  terms  tbem,  fumlt)  of  ChrisUChurdu 


0i8  Uikr  to  Mr  Seward. 

ftbcui  duftdksi  Viit  the  inlfeet  i»  fttdtf 
•ad  I  ^HinQi  reviTe  iu  He  leems  of 
Uif  aame  inteUtctnal  tUture  with  bie 
ftiend,  bat  he  Im  marp  of  the  kevea 
of  mortaUty  about  him.  Thii  seems 
to  be  tfie  sole  difitinetioA  between 
them— one  eppasrs  to  be  e  vehide  for 
want  of  meanmg,  and  the  other  can- 
not claim  to  be  even  any  thing.  The 
uUeranoe  of  the  name  of  *'  Price'* 
leaves  the  Ups  in  a  state  of  sospensiony 
andaa  it  Were  eonsideratlony  which  a* 
lone  gives  him  cbdm  to  some  atten** 
tion.  One  says^  almost  mechanicallyi 
"  Price!"—"  What  Price?"— any 
Frice:— no  Price.  The  fall  is  like 
that  of  the  stocks  in  stormy  times,  ex- 
cept that  the  name  is  scarcely  worth  a 
•'  speculation  l" 

Talking  of  gloves,  as  Blr  Aircaatle 
would  sav,  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  real 
thing,  or  which  glovea  are  but  the  re- 
presentativea.*  Cv.  Davis  hsa  retrieve 
ed  his  flune.  He  nas  committed  a  sort 
of  conquest  upon  a  gentleman  Arom 
die  '  Emerald  Isle',  wnoseaenius  was 
anything  but  pugilistic.  They  met  at 
Moulsey;   the  collision  was  striking^ 


Ifcpt 


a  teeigii  hmd,  aadndnoa  tke  Ooliaeoa 
teooupleta. 

By  the  bye,  if  BuDar  ahonld  go  m 
blundering  at  the  birds  as  in  the  oUsn 
time,  he  wiU  stand  a  good  dunea  of 
getthiga  floop  da  gvaee  ftomcne  or 
other  of  yoor  new  frienda.  Fcrhs^ 
Mister  Cfdoherty  mav  *  do  the  hon- 
ours/ or  the  task  may  oe  confided  to  the 
'  shepherd's  dog'  in  one  of  those  snug 
dells  which  occur  ftequently  among 
the  mountaina.    Mr   Odoherty  is  a 

Ceaaant  exotic,  who  would  run  wild 
any  soiL  Give  my  oompUments  to 
him;  and  say  that,  for  Ut  Morris, 
his  visage^  and  his  craniology,  I  pro- 
fess to  entertain  the  moat  profound 
respect. 

r^ow  that  you  ore  in  the  Norths  my 
dear  fellow,  you  mar  aa  well  do  my 
cousin  Longua  Scribble  a  good  tarn. 
You  know  nis  universal  geiiiua,  and 
can  do  justice  to  it  Just  mention 
him  to  tne  Editor  in^vr  vejf.t  Lon- 
gus  is  just  coming  out  with  an  elabo* 
rate  work.  It  wiQ  occupy,  1  underii 
stand,  three  quarto  voluraea,  (they 
will  be  hot  pressed)  and  will  be  en- 


enough,  but  altogether  in  favour  of    titled,  'An  Es*av  ufwi  Things  ta  G^- 

Cy.    Your  friends  are  wrong  about    ' '     '^^ —  —  ^—  -'^"-'    —  "- 

Ponelly.  He  did  not '  go  immediate- 
Iv  to  Brighton.'  I  saw  him  at  Rid- 
alesdown  about  three  hours  after  his 
victory,  as  it  has  been  pleasantly  cal- 
led, (fit  was  within  an  aoe  of  getting 
a  (hubbing)  and  I  heard  Shelton  in- 
vite him  very  civilly  to  a  renewal  of 
the  sport  in  two  or  three  months  time. 
'  Sir  Daniel,'  however,  seemed  to  have 
more  than  enough  of  conquest,  and 
sported  forbearance.  He  is  a  heavy, 
awkward  fellow,  and  beat,  by  mere  ac- 
cident, Oliver,  who  is  much  lighter 
than  himself,  and  the  slowest  hitter  in 
the  ring.  '  Mr  Daniel,'  before  the 
battle,  afiected  to  be  sorrj  for  poor 
'Oliver,  on  account  ofhianunily — be" 
eat9  kt  should  bate  him  lo  atUtf  I !' 
But  what  is  all  this  to  you  who«  it 
aeems,  put  forth  your  Oxford  fiuit  in 


ftfro/.'  There  is  fine  scope,  as  yoa 
will  see,  for  Longus's  genius  here. 
The  title  to  a  common  man  would  be 
absolutely  alarming ;  but  my  paper  is 
exhausted.  I  have  scarcely  room  to 
say  that  I  am,  aa  usual,  yours  very 
sincerely, 

FaaaiiAV  Scubsli. 

P.  S.  I  thrust  this  scrap  of  paper 
into  my  letter,  merely  to  say  diat  I  vss 
at  the  Reform  Meeting  where  all  went 
off*  quietlv  enough.  1  saw  one  res- 
nectable  looking  person  in  the  cn^wd 
from  whose  podcet  the  following  lines 
fell,  perhaps  they  may  amuse  yon. 

•  •  •  • 

i..^.*-^ifiieoltiahliifliatatnuals0s 
To  guaid  agaimt,  tbt  vieksd  and  the  vMk, 
Bom  danferouf.    Woidy  demagogocft  fo^ 
hood 


•  ApnmiMg  plant  of  die  Biislol  Garfen.  Ha  was  beat  liy  Tuiast ,  and  it  aji 
thoqg^bysomatdiaiba  fauoht  ifay  of  the  Wekhman*!  Ieft4iaiid*^biit  fotfaar  te.  be 
amaabcd  Bivbnel,  the  little  Indi  Ajax,  like  to  much  cvokenr-waic.  Cy.  »  a  gm  Mff 
.Jiut  he  is  fond  of  having  diinn  bu  own  way,  and  ii  (hoagBt  to  pay  a  compUnicst  better 
than  he  ssceivcs  one.    But  who  u  perfect  ?  EniToa. 

f  It  was  a  dngular  enough  cQlnGidence»  that  we  1 
tfane  non  Longus  bimdf »  soliciting  our  pationage, 
inspectioD  a  tmall  specimen  (200  pages)  of  his  won. 

bu»h)  an  article  by  him  *•  on  Virtuet  and  Vic^,' ,  . 

in  our  MipMine  hetea  this  cimat  but  iat  its  eatrsm^  ku^,  hrasdth,  sad  tbad^^ 
subject  bemg  palpably  loo  laigs  fiar  discuisieB  in  a  psdomi  week.  wiToa* 
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And  fint  ni^gfacted.    Then  coom  dapemte    Deep  filUiiw  diew,  who  kiep  their  eabtle 


Who*nbonioftuxhi]]enoeuidstarm,andxiie  Below  the  niifaoe;  whom  the  windfl  ne'er 

And  fidl  like  scum  upon  the  troabled  wave,  ruffle, 

Tom  ftom  its  depths  by  powerful  accident.  And  the  rough  itorm  rides  orer ;  scarcely 

And  sbkmg  as  the  sea  grows  dear  and  quiet.  known 

Tba,  ^iant  heartless  rogues,  too  li^t  to  But  by  the  bubbles  they  send  fbrth  to 

sink,  burst. 

Who,  buoyed  by  weightier  stuff,  sail  gaily  on  And  that  shows  how  they  wander.    Then 
Thm*  cross  and  dangerous  currents,  upper-  comes  forth 

most.  The  loose-brained  fanatic,  like  a  balloon 

Whate*er  the  weather,  and  like  corks,  re-  Lighted  by  others*  wit,  and  sent  abroad, 

bound,  A  wayering  perilous  light  to  cheat  the  eye. 

Unhurt  ftom  every  shock.    Then  lome  there  That  knaves  may  thrive,  and  many  more 

are.  Who        •        •        •        •        • 


At  the  conclusion  of  this  epistle,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  aaked  Seward,  with 
more  asperity  than  we  recollect  ever  before  to  have  seen  him  exhibit,  **  wha 
that  Scribble  ane  had  in  his  ee  whan  he  tanked  o'  Scottish  savages  ?"  Seward, 
who  had  long  taken  a  strong  liking  to  the  Shepherd,  saye  him  the  most  reiter- 
ated assurances  that  there  was  nothing  personal  in  the  remark,  but  that,  on 
the  contrary,  it  applied  to  the  Editor  and  all  the  Contributors  indiscriminately 
—with  which  satinactoiT  explanation  the  Bard  seemed  quite  contented.  No« 
thing  could  be  more  deligntful  than  to  witness  the  friendship  of  those 
two  great  men.  We  had  been  informed  in  the  momiog  by  Tickler, 
that  during  our  absence  Hogg  and  Seward  were  inseparable.  The  Shep- 
herd redtdl  to  the  Oxonian  his  wi^d  lays  of  fairy  superstition,  and  his 
oountless  traditionary  ballads  of  the  olden  time — ^while  the  Christ-Church 
man,  in  return,  spouted  Eton  and  Oxford  Prize  Poems, — some  of  them 
in  Latin,  and,  it  was  suspected,  one  or  two  even  in  Greek, — greatly  to  the 
illumination,  no  doubt,  of  the  Pastoral  Bard.  Hogg,  however,  frankly  in- 
tomed  his  gay  young  friend,  *'  that  he  could  na  thole  college  poetry,  it  was 
a'  sae  deq»erate  stupid.  As  for  the  Latin  and  Greek  poems,  he  liked  them 
weel  enough,  for  it  was  na  necessary  for  ony  body  to  understand  them ;  but  for 
his  sin  part,  he  aye  wished  the  English  anes  to  hae  just  some  wee  bit  inkling 
o'  meanmg,  and,  on  that  account,  he  hated  worse  o'  a'  them  that  Seward  called 
by  the  curious  name  o'  Sir  Roger  Newdigates.  Deel  tak  me,"  quoth  the  Shep- 
herd, **  gin  the  Sir  Rogers  binna  lang  supple  idiots  o'  lines,  no  worthy  being 
set  up  in  teeps."  **  Similitude  in  Dissimilitude"  is  the  principle  of  friendship 
as  well  as,  according  to  Mr  Wordsworth,  of  poetry — and  oertamly  while  Hog^ 
and  Seward  resembled  each  other  in  frankness,  joviality,  f^ood  humour,  p;ene- 
rosity,  and  genius,  there  is  no  denying  that  the  shades-of  diiferenoe  in  their  ap- 
pearance, dress  and  manners,  were  very  perceptible.  Seward  was  most  impor- 
tunate on  the  Shepherd  to  get  him  to  promise  a  visit  to  Oxford,  where,  widi 
his  light  sky-bluejacket  and  white  hat,  he  would  electrify  the  Proctors.  Nay, 
the  Englishman  went  so  far  as  to  suggest  the  propriety  of  the  Shepherd's  en- 
tering himself  at  on^  of  the  Halls,  where  gentlemen,  by  many  years  his  senior, 
sometimes  come  to  revive  the  studies  of  their  youth — and  **  who  knows," 
said  Seward,  "  my  dear  chum,  if  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  may  not  one  dav  or  other 
be  the  Principal  of  St  Mary's  Hall."  The  Shepherd  replied  with  nis  usual 
naivete,  that  lie  ''preferred  remaining  the  Principal  of  St  Mary's  Loch;"  at 
which  piece  o^pleasantry  Buller  himself,  though  a  severe  critic  of  jokes,  oon- 
descenael  to  smile,  somewhat  afrer  the  manner  of  Dr  Hodgson.*  This  saUy 
of  the  Shepherd's  took  so  prodigiously  throughout  the  Tent,  that  Buller  re- 
solved to  be  witty  likewise,  and  accordingly,  mounting  the  whisky  cask,  as  a 
rostrum  (or,  as  tne  Shepherd  called  it  with  equal  propriety,  a  nostrum),  ho 
recited  extremely  well  the  following  jeu  d'esprit 


*  There  are  two  Dr  HodgsoRt,  well  known  in  the  liteiaiy  and  theological  world— ths 
Principal  of  Brazennose  and  the  Minister  of  Bhntyre.  It  is  the  farmer  whom  Mr  Bullm 
takes  for  his  model. 
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Small  Talk. 
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^mall  9^aliu 


Blaspi  mello  Sai^  ttello 

Cymi  re()0  murmoUa : 
J'artu  Janai  Leide  Ranai 

Czispor  dupor  emosan  f 

Conro  preeoa,  sildoleena, 

Titnbri?  Malts  ?--4iu 
Laral  snovi,  I.*aral  Lovi 

Planab  askirestabee  !* 

Tarahi^ubik,  Book  III.  v.  550. 


CANTO  I. 


Aid  me,  y  Nine !  I  own  that*s  nothing  new, 

1*11  think  of  novehj  another  time ; 
Aid  me,  ye  ^ree  times  three !  perhaps  may  do, 

And  tluee  to  one  it  passes  for  sublime ; 
Aid  me-- 4nd  on  my  paper  let  me  view. 

If  not  true  poetry,  at  least  true  rhyme ; 
l*ve  much  to  say — the  Nine  have  but  delayed  me. 
And  therefore,  once  for  all,  ye  Muses  aid  me! 

II. 

Poems  are  now  the  fashion ;  half  we  meet 
Twine  bays  around  their  brows,  or  try  to  twiiu. 

Prose  may  be  called  blank  verse,  if  right  the 
feet, 
Provided  capitals  commence  each  line. 

Many  are  poets  in  their  own  conceit ; 

Each  has  his  phrenzy,  I  perhaps  have  mine ; 

When  the  verse  halts,  and  inspiration  lingers. 

We  count  the  syUablcs  with  thumbs  and  fingers. 

III. 
All  have  their  hobbies,  and  away  they  ride 

Wherever  happiness  aj^pears  to  be ; 
Some  choose  a  hobby  which  they  cannot  guide. 

And  get  capnzed  by  land,  or  wrecked  by  sea ; 
Let  monied  men  their  golden  calf  bestride, 

A  P^gasua  shall  be  the  horse  for  me ; 
Some  bards  write  always  dolefully,  and  thus 
They  make  a  Nightmare  of  their  Pegasus. 

IV. 
Upon  my  hobby,  I  can  never  lack 

Companions  as  I  go ;  so  many  sing, 
That  Pegasus  is  now  almost  a  hack ; 

Young  ladies  sometimes  chirp  like  any  thing ; 
Placing  a  side-saddle  upon  his  back. 

They  canter  of  to  the  Castalian  spring : 
Though  ink  is  spilt  in  triumph  as  they  pass  us. 
They're  spilt  themselves  before  they  reach  Par- 
nassus. 


V.  1 

AH  search  for  fame,  which  has  been  scaxoeoflate ;  I 
And  men  are  vastly  pleased  ere  they  bestow  it ; 

But  if  I  think  my  talents  very  great,  i 

I'll  find  a  way  to  make  the  people  know  it ; 

As  barbers  have  their  signs,  so  o'er  my  gate  ' 

111  write  up^*<  Regular  Appfcntktd  Poet" 

I'll  serve  my  time  directly,  in  the.  trade 

Fine  verses  and  fine  fortunes  have  been  made. 

VI.  f 

But  critics  all  my  budding  hspes  may  bK^t ; 

They're  vastly  disBgreeable,  no  doidiiC, 
When  sparks  peep  forth  affediBg  to  be  br^^ 

With  large  extinguishera  they  put  dum  out ; 
These  vile  Reviews  aanihihrteus  q«ite» 

And  spoil  our  daUy  rest,  like  fits  eff  go«^ 
Yes,  just  like  gouty  fits,  for  they  appear 
As  periodical,  and  as  severe. 

VII. 

But  I  profess  to  be,  and  am  indeed 
One  of  the  lofty  highly  fisveared  lew  ; 

ril  scribble  in  security,  nor  heed 

Aught  tlie  severest  of  the  throng  can  do  ; 

They  tell  us  what  we  may — or  may  not  tttd ; 
What  with  applause,  or  censure  we  may  view ; 

They  awe  small  wits — to  that  I  don't  object. 

It  makes  us  greater  wits  the  more  sdect 

VIII. 
They  may  be  misdiievous  at  times  I  owa« 

When  private  pic^ue  or  malice  intervcoea; 
Tho'  vast  decision  sits  upon  their  fiown« 

They're  not  infnllible  by  any  means ; 
Some  in  maturity  have  met  renown. 

Whose  lays  were  damned  in  toto,  in  their 
teens; 
Great  critics  (like  ^eat  poets)  sense  have  got. 
Small  critics  (like  small  poets)  have  it  noL 


*  Win  any  of  otu-  CoRespondcnts  favour  us  with  a  translation  of  these  verses,  or  indeed  of  die 
whole  poeM  of  whidi  they  are  a  part  ?  The  poem  may  be  seen  In  the  first  vdume  of  that  curioui 
work,  **  The  Huminstvle,"  which  we  are  surprised  has  never  been  given  to  the  world  in  an  Eng- 
lish dress.    The  French  translation  b  moat  execrable. 
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IX. 


Some  wiy  knownig  pmoni  iw  cr  pcrme 

Old  booki  or  new,   ^*  they  adorn    their 
shelves ; 

But  monthly  or  else  qnarterlyt  they  use 
Opinions  borrowed  from  reviewing  elves ; 

And  thus,  whilst  they  are  taking  in  reviews. 
They're  very  often  taken  in  themselves. 

Judgments  are  dangerous  at  second  hand. 

We  should  not  piate  unless  we  understand. 

X. 

A  painter  mi^t  as  well  attempt  to  trace 
A  diitant  pronwct  which  he  never  saw ; 

The  I>evil*s  Brioge,  or  any  other  place 
Unseen,  it  would  be  difficult  to  draw ; 

Yet  ere  they  read  a  book,  with  wondrous  grace 
Men  praise  a  beauty,  or  condemn  a  flaw  ; 

When  books  are  named,  and  others  praise  or 
blame. 

They  look  exceeding  wise,  and  do  the  same. 

XI. 
They  much  excel  in  Small  Talk,  who  can  mix 
'  Odd  sayings  of  a  literary  kind ; 
When  people  have  exhausted  politics 

It  makes  the  converaation  more  refined ; 
But  many  men,  their  whole  attention  fix 

Upon  the  state  of  weather,  and  of  wind  ; 
They  say,  if  glasses  rise,  or  glasses  fall ; 
And  theirs  must  be  the  Smallest  Talk  of  alL 

xir. 

The  literary  gleaners  prate  away. 
And  others  think  them  very  deeply  read ; 

Their  arguments  have  weight,  and  well  they  may, 
ConslOMing  thenr  density  of  head ; 

We'll  call  them  tht  ApoUos  of  the  day, 
( ApdUo's  image  may  be  made  of  lend) 

Tho*  they  cut  grammar  or  misquote  a  Kne, 

A  little  leaning  soonds  prodigious  fine. 

XIII 
Small  Talk  is  indispensable  at  route. 

Bat  more^  at  a  little  coterie 
Where  friends,  in  number  eight— or  thereaboutB» 

Meet  to  enjoy  loquacity  and  tea ; 
If  small  talk  were  abolished,  Tve  my  doubte 

If  ladies  would  survive  to  fifty-three ; 
Nor  shall  the  stigma,  ladies,  fall  on  you. 
Men  love  a  little  bit  of  Small  Talk  too. 

XIV. 
What  dianges  there  would  be,  if  no  tongues  ran. 

Except  in  sober  sense  and  conversation ; 
There's  many  a  communicative  man 

Would  take  to  silence  and  to  cogitation ; 
'Twould  stop  old  maids  (if  aught  that's  earthly 
can) 

And  cut  the  thread  of  many  an  oration : 
Old  bachelors  would  daudle  mrough  the  day. 
And  go  on  in  a  very  hum  drum  way. 


XV. 


What  would  btcomeof  those  who,  when  atpra/ers. 

Lean  down  their  heads  and  whimper  in  their 
pews? 
Those  at  the  nUiy  who  give  themselves  such  aiis. 

Careful  each  celebrated  speech  to  lose  ? 
How  would  the  poor  man  suffer,  who  prepares 

For  small  snug  parties  which  he  can't  refuse  ? 
What  would  become  of  all  the  gay  pursuite. 
If  all  gay  people  suddenly  turned  mutes  P 

XVI. 

Partners  at  balls  would  look  extremely  blue. 
Whilst  waiting  for  their  turn  to  poUit  the  toe ; 

Youths  tete-a-tete  would  scarce  know  what  to  do. 
Over  their  juice  of  grape,  or  juice  of  sloe ; 

Two  people  in  a  chaise  might  travd  through 
Eoigbnd  and  Wales—and  they  in  fiMt  might  go 

Over  the  Continent,  and  all  the  way 

Be  confidential  once  or  twice  a  day. 

XVII. 
Lovers  would  think  it  very  hard,  I  fbar, 

If  sober  sense  they  were  condemned  to  Bpeak* 
Husbands  and  wives  a  voice  would  sddom  hear 

Unless  it  happened  to  be  washing  week ; 
The  langua^  of  the  eyes,  I  think,  'tis  dear 

Old  marned  people  very  seldom  seek : 
(Couples  oft  disagree,  I'm  told)— but  this 
Is  just  by  way  of  a  parenthesis. 

xvin. 

How  very  peaceable  we  should  be  then. 
None  would  have  words,  e'en  bullies  irould 
be  dumb. 

How  changed  would  be  the  busy  hum  of  men. 
The  fame  of  certain  wite  woiud  prove  a  btim ; 

Tatlers  deprived  of  speech,  would  seiae  a  pen, 
rhey  are  a  nuisance  not  to  be  o'ereome ; 

Schemers  the  credulous  no  more  would  balk. 

For  sdiemes  would  very  rarely  end  in  Talk* 

XIX. 

One  thing  assuredly  would  pass  away. 
One  ever  useful,  ever  sweet  resource. 

Which,  when  good  folks  are  puzzled  what  to  say, 
Gives  the  discussion  piquancy  and  force ; 

It  keeps  both  male  and  female  tongues  m  play. 
Till  male  and  female  voices  beramc  hoarse ; 

Scandal,  I  mean — when  sense  is  in  repute. 

The  many  tongues  of  scandal  must  be  mute. 

XX. 

These  changes  are  not  all  ;^I*I1  not  proceed, 
I've  mentioned  quite  enough  in  my  narration, 

TheyM  be  so  universal,  that  mdeed. 
They'd  bafRe  any  man's  investigation 

To  calculate  them  all — I  must  exceed 
(George  Bidder,  who  is  fkmed  for  calculation : 

Arithmetic  to  him's  a  pleasant  game  ; — 

"  He  lisped  in  numbers  for  the  numbers  catne  !** 


XXI. 

But  as  for  me,  my  skill  was  never  great 
In  casting  up  odd  figures  and  round  O's. 

At  school  my  master  I  did  execrate. 

From  woras  he  very  often  came  to,  blows ; 

And  most  undutiftxlly  on  my  slate, 
I  used  to  sketch  the  outline  of  his  nose ; 
^^        I  scribbled  on  my  oopv-book  for  fun ; 

^And  always  finled  at  oot  and  enry  one; 
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*^  Here  endeth  Canto  first/'  quod  Bullei^— '^  we  may  retore  die  ftrtlier  am- 
sideratioit  of  the  subject  for  another  discourse/'  Poetry  being  the  order  fit  the 
day,  we  took  up  a  little  parcel  which  had  been  forwarded  to  us  ftom  £din« 
burgh,  and  found  it  to  contain  soncie  very  beautitui  verses  by  Mrs  Hemans,  on 
a  subject  that  could  not  but  be  profoundly  interesting  to  the  soul  of  erety 
Scotsman.  Our  readers  will  remember,  that  about  a  year  ago^  a  truly  patriotic 
person  signified  his  intention  of  giving  £1000  towards  the  erection  of  a  moDU- 
ment  to  Sir  William  Wallace.  At  the  same  time,  he  proposed  a  priae  of  £S0 
(o  the  best  Poem  on  the  following  subject — "  The  meeting  of  WaUaoe  and 
Bruce  on  the  Banks  of  the  Carron7'  This  prize  was  lately  adjudged  to  Mrs 
Hemans,  whose  poetical  genius  has  been  for  some  years  well  known  to  the 
public,  by  those  very  beautiful  poem^,  "  Greece,"  and  "  The  Restoratioa  <rf 
the  Works  of  Art  to  Italy." — Our  pages  have  already  been  graced  with  some  of 
her  finest  verses — witness  that  most  pathetic  £legy  on  the  Death  of  the  Priii« 
oess  Charlotte,  which  first  appeared  in  our  Miscellany.    It  was  with  mudli 

Eleasure  that  we  lately  oraerved,  in  tliat  respectable  journal,  the  Edin- 
urgh  Monthly  Review,  a  very  el^ant  critique  on  a  new  volume  of  Mrs  He- 
mans,  entitled  "  Tales  and  Historic  Scenes,"  with  copious  extracts  ;  and  when 
we  mentioned  in  the  Tent,  that  Mrs  Hemans  had  auUiorised  the  judges^  who 
awarded  to  her  the  prisee,  to  send  her  poem  to  us,  it  is  needless  to  say  with 
what  enthusiasm  the  proposal  of  reading  it  aloud  was  received  on  all  sides,  and 
at  its  conclusion  what  thunders  of  applause  crowned  the  genius  of  the  fair  poet. 
Scotland  has  her  BaiUie — Ireland  her  Tighe — ^England  her  Hemans. 

THE  MEETING  OF  WALLACE  AND  BBUCE  ON  THE  BANKS  OF  THE  CAKBON. 


The  mom  rose  bright  on  scenes  renowned. 
Wild  Caledonia's  cEissie  ground. 
Where  the  bold  sons  of  otiier  days 
Won  theb  high  fame  in  Os8ian*s  lays. 
And  fell— but  not  till  Carron*s  tide 
With  Roman  blood  was  darkly  dyed. 
The  mom  rose  bright— and  heard  the  cry 
Sent  by  exulting  hosts  on  high. 
And  saw  the  wmte-cross  banner  float, 
(While  rung  each  dansman*8  gathering  note) 
0*er  the  duk  plumes  and  serried  spears 
Of  Scotland's  daring  Mountaineers, 
As  all  elate  with  hope,  they  stood. 
To  buy  their  freedom  with  their  blood. 

The  sunset  shone — ^to  guide  the  flying, 
And  beam  a  farewell  to  ue  dying  I 
The  summer-moon,  on  Falkirk's  field. 
Streams  upon  eyes  in  slumber  sealed ; 
Deep  slumber — not  to  pass  away 
When  breaks  another  morning's  ray. 
Nor  vanish,  when  the  trumpet's  voice 
Bids  ardent  hearts  again  rejoice ; 
What  sunbeam's  glow,  whatdarion'sbreath. 
May  chase  the  still  cold  sleep  of  death  ? 
Shrouded  in  Scotland's  blood-stun'd  plaid, 
Low  are  her  mountun- warriors  laid  ; 
They  fell,  on  that  proud  soil,  whose  mould 
Was  blent  with  heroes'  dust  of  old. 
And  guarded  by  the  free  and  brave. 
Yielded  the  Roman — ^but  a  grave  I 
Nobly  they  fell— yet  with  them  died 
The  warrior's  hope,  the  leader's  pride. 
Vainly  they  fell— that  martyr-host— 
All,  save  the  hind's  high  soul,  is  lost 
Blest  are  the  slain !  tftey  calmly  sleep. 
Nor  hear  their  bleeding  oountiy  weep  ; 
The  shouts,  of  England's  triumph  telling. 
Beach  not  theb  dark  and  silent  dwelling ; 
And  those,  surviving  to  bequeath 
Thiir  sons  the  cfaoioa  of  chains  or  death. 


May  give  the  slumberer*!  lowly  bier. 
An  envying  glance— bat  not  a  tear. 

But  thou,  the  fearless  and  the  free. 
Devoted  Knight  of  EUersUe ! 
No  vasial-spirit,  foraied  to  bow 
When  stormsare  gathering,  douds  thy  bcowy 
No  shade  of  fear,  or  weak  despair. 
Blends  with  indignant  sonrow  there  ! 
The  ray  which  streams  on  yon  red  fidd. 
O'er  Scotland's  doven  helm  and  diidd* 
Glitters  not  there  abne,  to  shed 
Its  doudless  beauty  o'er  the  dead. 
But,  i^ere  smooth  Canon's  rippling  wave^ 
Flows  near  that  death -bed  of  the  brave. 
Illuming  all  the  midnight  scene. 
Sleeps  brightly  on  thy  lofty  mien. 
But  other  beams,  O  Patriot !  shine 
In  each  commanding  glance  of  diine. 
And  other  Ught  hath  mled  thine  eye. 
With  inspiration's  majesty, 
Caught  from  th'  immortal  flame  divine. 
Which  makes  thine  inmost  heart  a  shrine  I 
Thy  voice  a  prophet's  .tone  hath  won. 
The  grandeur  Freedom  lends  her  son ; 
Thy  bearing,  a  resistless  power. 
The  luUng  genius  of  the  hour ; 
And  he,  yon  Chief,  with  mien  dvM^, 
Whom  Carron's  waves  from  thee  divide* 
Whose  haughty  gesture  fain  would  seek 
To  veil  the  thoughts  that  blandi  his  chedc* 
Feek  his  reluctant  mind  eontralled 
By  thine  of  more  heroic  mould ; 
Though,  struggling  idl  in  vain  to  war 
With  that  liigh  mind*s  ascendant  star. 
He,  with  a  conqueror's  scornful  eye* 
Would  mock  the  name  of  Liberty. 

Heard  ye  the  Patriot's  awful  voiee  fm^ 
«*  Proud  Victor !  in  thy  fiime  rejoice  t 
Hast  thou  not  seen  thy  bretfaicn  slaiBf 
The  harfeit  of  thy  battle-plaiiit 
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And  bidwd  thy  nroid  In  Uood*  wboie  apoi 
Eternity  diall  amoel  not  ? 
Rejoice  I— with  sounds  of  wild  lament, 
0*er  her  duk  heaths  and  mountains  sent. 
With  djring  moan,  and  dirge^s  wa£U 
Th^  raraged  country  bids  Siee  hail  I 
Bejoice  !-:.wfaile  yet  exulting  cries. 
From  Eng]and*8  conquering  host  arise. 
And  strains  of  choral  triumph  tell. 
Her  Royal  SUyc  hath  fiiught  too  well  I 
Oh !  dark  the  clouds  of  woe  that  rest 
Brooding  o*er  Scotland's  mountain-crest* 
Her  sbidd  is  deft,  her  banner  torn, 
0*er  martyred  chiefs  her  daughters  mourn. 
And  not  a  breeze,  but  wafts  the  sound 
Of  wailing  through  the  land  around. 
Yet  deem  not  thou,  till  life  depart. 
High  hope  shall  leave  the  patriot's  heart. 
Or  courage  to  the  storm  inured. 
Or  stem  resolve,  by  woes  matured. 
Oppose,  to  Pate's  severest  hour. 
Less  than  unconquerable  power !   * 
No !  though  the  orbs  of  heaven  expire, 
ThiHe^  Freiedom  !  is  a  quenchless  nre. 
And  woe  to  him  whose  might  would  dare, 
The  energies  of  thy  despair ! 
No  ! — ^when  thy  chain,  O  Bruce  I  is  cast 
O'er  thy  land's  durter*d  mountain-blast. 
Then  in  my  yielding  soul  shall  die 
The  glorious  fiuth  of  Liberty." 

**  Wild  hopes !  o'er  dreamer's  mind  that 
rise!" 
With  haughty  lauoh  the  Conquoor  cries, 
(Yet  his  dark  cheek  is  flushed  with  shame. 
And  hb  eye  filled  with  troubled  flame ;) 
Vain,  brief  illusions !  doomed  to  fly 
England's  ted  path  of  victoty  ! 
Is  not  her  swtnd  unmatched  in  might  ? 
Her  course,  a  torrent  in  the  fight? 
The  tenror  of  her  name  gone  forth 
Wide  o'er  tiie  regions  of  the  north  ? 
Far  hence,  midst  other  heaths  and  snows. 
Most  freedom's  footstep  now  repose. 
And  thou— in  lofty  dreams  elate. 
Enthusiast  I  strive  no  more  with  Fate ! 
'Tis  vain — the  land  is  lost  and  won — 
Sheathed  be  the  sword — its  task  is  done. 
Where  are  the  chiefs  who  stood  with  thee. 
First  in  the  battles  of  the  free  ? 
The  firm  in  heart,  in  spirit  high  ? 
They  sought  yon  fatal  field  to  die. 
Each  step  of  Edward's  conquering  host 
Hath  left  a  grave  on  ScotUnd's  coast" 

•»  Vassal  of  England,  yes !  a  grave 
Where  sleep  the  iiuthful  and  the  brave. 
And  who  the  glory  would  resign. 
Of  death  like  theirs,  for  life  like  thine  ? 
They  slumber — and  the  stranger's  tread. 
May  spurn  thy  country's  noble  dead ; 
Yet,  on  the  land  the^  loved  so  well. 
Still  shall  their  bummg  spirit  dwell. 
Their  deeds  shall  hallow  Minstrel's  thome. 
Their  image  rise  on  warrior's  dream, 
Thehr  names  be  inspiration's  breatli. 
Kindling  high  hope  and  scorn  of  death. 
Till  bursts,  immortal  from  the  tomb, 
The  fiame  that  shall  avenge  their  doom  I 
This  is  no  land  for  chains — away  t 
0*cr  fofter  climM  let  Qnants  fw»y  I 


Think*8t  thou  die  monnUdn  tfid  the  storm 

Their  hardy  sons  for  bondage  form  ? 

Doth  our  stem  wintry  blast  instil 

Submission  to  a  despot's  will  ? 

No  !  ve  were  cast  in  other  diould 

Than  theirs  by  lawless  power  eontroDed ! 

The  nurture  of  our  bitter  sky 

Calls  forth  resisting  energy. 

And  the  wild  fastnesses  are  oun. 

The  rocks,  with  their  eternal  towers ! 

The  soul  to  struggle  and  to  dare. 

Is  mingled  witii  our  northern  air. 

And  dust  beneath  our  soil  is  lyins 

Of  those  who  died  for  fome  undymg. 

Tread'st  thou  that  soil !  and  can  itbe. 

No  bftier  thought  is  roused  in  thee  ? 

Doth  no  high  feeing  proudly  start 

Prom  slumber  in  thme  inmost  heart  ? 

No  secret  voice  thy  bosom  thrill. 

For  thine  own  Scotland  nleading  still  ? 

Oh  I  wake  thee  yet— inoignant  claim 

A  nobler  fate,  a  purer  fame. 

And  cast  to  earth  thy  fetters  riven. 

And  take  thine  offered  crown  from  heaven  ! 

Wake !  in  that  high  majestic  lot. 

May  the  dark  past  be  all  forgot. 

And  Scotland  shall  forgive  the  field. 

Where  with  her  blood  thy  shame  was  sealed* 

E'en  I— though  on  that  fatal  plain 

Lies  my  heart's  brother  with  the  slain. 

Though  reft  of  his  heroic  worth. 

My  spirit  dwells  alone  on  earth ; 

And  when  aU  other  grief  is  past. 

Must  this  be  cherished  to  the  last  ? 

Will  lead  thy  battles,  guard  thy  duone. 

With  faith  unspotted  as  his  own. 

Nor  in  thy  noon  of  fome  recall. 

Whose  was  the  guilt  that  wrought  his  folL** 

Still  dost  thou  hear  in  stem  disdain  ? 
Are  Freedom's  warning  accents  vain  ? 
No !  royal  Bruce !  within  thy  breast 
Wakes  each  high  thought,  too  long  snp- 

press'd. 
And  thy  heart's  noblest  feelings  live. 
Blent  in  that  suppliant  word — "  Forgive!** 
**  Forgive  the  wrongs  to  Scotland  done ! 
Walhice  !  thy  fairest  palm  is  won. 
And,  kindling  at  my  country's  shrine. 
My  soul  hath  caught  a  spark  from  thine. 
Oh  !  deem  not,  in  the  proudest  hour 
Of  triumph  and  exulting  power,^ 
Deem  not  the  light  of  peaioe  could  find 
A  home  within  my  troubled  mind. 
Conflicts,  by  mortal  e^ve  unseen, 
Dark,  silent,  secret,  there  have  been. 
Known  but  to  Him,  whose  i^lanoe  can  trace 
Thought  to  its  deepest  dwelling-place ! 
—'Tis  past — and  on  my  native  shoro 
I  tread,  a  rebel  son  no  more. 
Too  blest,  if  yet  my  lot  may  be, 
In  glory's  path  to  follow  thee ; 
If  tears,  by  late  repentance  poured. 
May  hive  the  blood-stains  from  my  sword  I  ** 
Far  other  tears,  O  Wallace !  rise 
From  the  heart's  fountain  to  thine  eyes. 
Bright,  holy,  and  unchecked  they  spring. 
While  thy  voice  falters,  "  Hail !  my  king  t 
Be  every  wrong,  by  memory  traced, 
In  this  fall  tide  o£  joy  cfihoed ! 
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Hull  and njaieel^thynn dull daim 
A  heriuge  of  dothlen  £Mne, 
And  Scotland  shall  ariae,  at  lengtli. 
Majestic  in  triumphant  strength. 
An  eagle  of  the  rock,  that  won 
A  way  thnmgh  tempests  to  the  sun ! 
Nor  soom  the  ▼idons,  wildly  grand. 
The  prophet-spirit  of  thy  land ! 
By  torrent^WEve,  in  desot  vast. 
Those  visions  o*er  my  thought  have  passed. 
Where  mountain-vapours  darkly  roll. 
That  spirit  hath  possessed  my  soul  I 
And  shadowy  forms  have  met  mine  eye, 
The  beings  of  futurity ! 
And  a  deep  voice  of  years  to  be. 
Hath  told  that  Scothuid  shall  be  free ! 
He  comes  t  exult,  thou  ^re  of  Kingil 
From  thee  die  chief,  th*  avenger  springs  I 
Far  o*er  the  land  he  comes  to  save 
His  banners  in  their  gloiy  wave. 
And  Albyn^s  thousand  harps  awake 
On  hill  and  heath,  by  stream  and  lake. 
To  swell  the  strains,  that  far  around 
Bid  the  proud  name  of  Bruce  resound  ! 
And  I— but  wherefore  now  recall 
The  whispered  omem  of  my  fall  ? 
Thev  come  not  in  mysterious  gloom, 
-^tWe  is  no  bondage  in  the  tomb ! 
0*er  the  8oul*s  world  no  tvrant  reipns. 
And  earth  alone  for  man  hath  duuns ! 
What  though  I  perish  ere  the  hour 
When  Scotknd^s  vengeance  wakes  in  power, 
If  shed  for  her,  m  v  blood  shall  stain 
The  field  or  scaiibid  not  in  vain. 
Its  voioe,  to  cflfbrts  more  sublime. 
Shall  rouse  the  spirit  of  her  dime. 
And,  in  the  noontide  of  her  lot. 
My  country  shall  forget  me  not  !'* 


Art  thou  foi|p)t?  and  hath  thy  worth 
Without  its  glory  passed  from  earth  ? 


■•"■Beat  wnt  na  fanfc,  wmw  i 
To  the  hi^  sanctity  of  nng^ 
Chartered  our  iwetenoe  to  control, 
And  traced  in  annbeams  on  the  aonl ! 
Thine^  Wallace  I  while  the  heart  hath  still 
One  pulse  a  generous  thought  can  thrill. 
While  youth's  warm  tears  are  yef  the  meed 
Of  martyr's  death,  or  hero's  deed. 
Shall  brightly  live,  from  age  to  age. 
Thy  coontry^s  proadest  heritage ! 
'Midst  her  green  vales  thy  fame  is  dweCUng, 
Thy  deeds  her  mountain-winds  are  taUing, 
Thy  memory  speaks  in  tomnt-wave. 
Thy  step  hath  nallowed  rock  and  cave. 
And  cold  the  wanderer's  heart  must  be, 
That  holds  no  converse  there  with  thee  1 

Yet,  Scotland  !  to  thy  champion's  shade, 
Still  are  thy  grateful  ritea  delayed  t 
From  lands  of  old  renown,  o'erspsead 
With  prond  memoriala  of  the  dead. 
The  trophied  urn,  the  breathing  bast, 
The  pillar,  guanUng  noble  dust. 
The  shrine  where  art  and  genius  high 
Have  laboured  for  eternity ; 
The  stranger  comes — hu  eye  cxpkMCS 
The  wilds  of  thy  majestic  shores. 
Yet  vainly  seeks  one  votive  stone, 
Baised  to  the  hero  all  thine  own. 

Land  of  bright  deeds  and  minstrd-Iml 
Withhold  that  guerdon  now  no  moie. 
On  some  bold  height,  of  aMful  form. 
Stem  eyrie  of  the  doud  and  storm, 
Sublimdy  mingling  with  the  aUes, 
Bid  the  proud  Cenotaph  ariae ! 
Not  to  rtcwd  the  name  that  thrills 
Thy  soul,  the  watch*woid  of  thv  hOls, 
Not  to  assert,  with  needless  claun» 
The  bright/br  ever  of  its  fame ; 
But,  in  the  M;ea  yet  untold. 
When  OMrt  shall  be  the  days  of  old. 
To  rouse  high  heuts,  and  speak  diy  pride 
In  him,  for  thee  who  lived  and  died. 


We  now  took  up^  with  great  satisfaction,  a  small  packet,  the  snpencriptioQ 
of  which  was  evidently  in  the  hand- writing  of  our  old  worthy  fViend,  Dr  Ber- 
zelius  Pendragon.  Tne  Doctor,  though  new  a  shining  star  of  the  Episcopalian 
Church,  had  not  been  originally  destined  for  holy  orders,  and  for  some  years  bore 
the  commission  of  surgeon  in  the  1st  regiment  of  the  West- York  Militia.  On 
its  reduction  he  naturally  enough  turned  his  thoughts  to  divinity ;  and  having, 
at  the  age  of  fifty,  got  a  curacy  worth  £80,  at  least,  per  annum---he4  being  a 
bachelor,  may  be  said  to  have  been  in  easy,  if  not  affluent  circumstances*  Jnat 
on  reaching  his  grand  climacteric  he  fell  into  matrimony,  and  the  cares  of  an 
infant  family  ensuing,  he  very  judiciously  took  boarders  and  wrote  for  reviews. 
The  boarders,  however,  being  all  north-country-men,  and  thence  voradoitf, 
over-eat  the  terms ;  and  the  reviews  paid  only  £2,  Xs.  per  dieet  of  original 
matter,  where  extracts  were  of  no  avalL  Having  heard  of  our  Magazine-His 
indeed  who  has  not  ? — he  came  down  into  Scotland  in  1818,  and  took  up  his 
abode  with  Ben  Waters.  No  man  ever  so  looked  Uie  Contributor  as  the  Ber. 
Berzelius  Pendragon,  (for  at  that  time  he  had  no  degree ;)  and  we  aooordinglf 
nut  him  into  training  in  Constable's  Magazine,  to  see  as  it  were  what  he  ooold 
to  there  with  the  mufflers,  before  we  ventured  to  back  him  in  a  real  stand-un 
fight.  His  first  performances  were  promising ;  and  his  account  of  a  wonderfiu 
American  animal,  twenty  feet  high,  and  with  soles  three  yards  in  circumfer- 
ence, (under  the  fictitious  signature  of  Seijeant  Pollock,  Blantyre,)  attracted 
considerable  notice  among  the  naturalists  of  die  united  kingdoms.  Unforta- 
natdy,  in  the  farthtr  prooecution  of  that  animal,  he  committed  hinuelf  bj  soma 


s; 


aUnsLni  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  who  was  that  too  ill  to  be  taking  that  activa  in- 
tarest  in  the  mastodonton  (so  the  creature  of  Pendragon's  imagination  was  called) 
Attributed  to  him ;  and  the  suspicions  of  the  sapient  Editor  having  been  awak* 
ened,  he  very  considerately  wrote  to  Dr  Hodgson  of  Blantyre  for  a  certificate  of 
Seijeant  Pollock's  existence.  The  Seijeant  of  course  turned  out  to  be  as  com- 
pletely a  pctitioufl  animal  as  the  mastodonton  himself,  and  the  soles  of  his  feet  pre- 
cisely of  the  same  dimensions ;  and  of  course  a  very  striking  anatomical  sketch 
of  the  latter,  which  Berzeliua  had  drawn  for  Constable,  was  oranmitted  to  the 
flames,  and  the  very  paper  bones  of  the  formidable  monster  reduced  to  aahes. 
Pendragon,  however,  had  acquired  reputation  by  this  set-to,  and  he  was  match- 
ed against  the  Bagman,  (See  Number  for  August,  1818,)  whom  he  beat  with 
apparent  e^se ;  though  we  confess,  that  during  the  batde  he  attempted  more 
than  one  blow  of  dubious  character,  which  the  Bagman,  who  is  a  fine  spirited 
lad,  agreed  to  overlook.  His  fame  getting  wind,  the  Senatua  Academacus  of 
the  University  of  Glasgow,  in  the  handsomest  manner,  conferred  upon  bun  tho 
ansoHtited  deffte  of  D.D^  and  rarely  has  it  been  by  them  so  judiciously  be- 
stowed. From  this  times,  our  finend  F^ndragon,  who  had  been  previously  noted 
for  a  sort  of  dry  humour,  that  in  days  of  old  was  wont  to  set  the  mess-table  of 
the  West* York  Militia  in  a  roar,  became  somewhat  grave  and  formal — ^nay, 
even  pompous  and  aphoristicalr-so  that  he  reminded  us  very  much  of  Dt 
Sleath,  the  present  head-master  of  St  Paul's  School,  London,  formerly  of  Rug- 
by. He  is,  however,  a  truly  worthy  man-^'^  a  man  of  morals  and  ot  manners 
too ;"  and  our  readers  will  be  happy  to  be  informed,  that  what  with  "  the  an* 
nnal  coroings-in  of  a  small  benifice,"  (such  are  some  words  in  the  fixeursion,) 
and  what  with  our  ten  guineas  per  sheet,  the  Doctor  and  Mrs  Pendri^n  con- 
trive to  make  the  ends  meet  very  comfortably,  and  likewise  to  support  a  fa- 
mily, which  bids  fair  to  emulate  in  numbers  that  of  the  greatest  productive  la- 
bourer of  this  economical  age — the  President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  i  Af- 
ter this  dight  and  imperfect  sketch  of  Berzelius  Pendrt^on,  D.  D. — £ar  he 
was  not  known  to  the  whole  conclave — we  did  not  fear  to  read  aloud  the  fol* 
lowio^  article  on 

PTKe's  HUTOftY  OF  THE  BOYAL  BESIBBVCES.* 

It  is  quite  possible  to  have  too  much  at  it— *for  the  whole  party  frequently 
of  a  good  thing.    This  may  be  consi-     forget  us  even  in  our  very  presence. 


I  as  a  somewhat  trite  and  elderly  when  we  are  sitting  in  due  state  ovec 
xemark,  to  proceed  from  the  pen  of  our  pint  of  London  porter,  after  sop- 
one  of  our  (collectively  speaking)  on-  ner  at  Ambrose's — Glistening  to, — or  at 
ginal  and  erratic  divan.  But  fortu-  least  hearing,  their  enormous  jokes. — 
qately  for  the  existence  and  well-being  And  yet  there  is  noticing  very  strange 
of  that  at  present  flourishing  fraterni-  in  this,  for,  to  disdbse  one  of  the 
1^,  there  yet  remains  amongst  them  "  secrets  of  the  prison-house,"  they 
one  sober,  staid,  and  quietly  disposed  sometimes,  on  these  occasions,  forg^ 
gentleman*-^ne  true-bred  aiid  thoro'-  ^uselves. 

paced  Reviewer  of  the  old  school — in  But  observe  the  effect  of  "  evil  corn- 
short,  that  anomaly  in  our  little  mu-  nronication  !"  The  perpetual  exam- 
seum  of  natural  history  at  Ambrose's,  pie  of  these  flighty  fellow-laboufers  of 
'^a  married  man  between  fifty  and  ours  has  actually  betrayed  ns^  Berze-' 
sixty."  By-the-bye,  that '' obscure  lius  Pendragon,  D.  D.t  into  the  unpar- 
man/'  the  £ditor,  seems,  during  our  donable  indecorum  of  departing  from 
absence  from  the  shooting  party  on  the  strait  road  which  we  had  prescrib- 
the  twelfth  of  August,  to  have  entire-  ed  to  ourselves^ 
ly  forgotten  !»•  But  we  do  not  wonder         We  were  about  to  observe,  that  if  it . 


*  Prhited  for  A.  Dry,  London.    1819.    3  vols.  4/to,  24  guineas. 

f  It  may  be  well  to  state  that  one  of  our  bTethren  (the  mder  wiH  guess  which)  know, 
ing  no  better,  interpreted  this  D*  D.  Doctor  of  Decorum ;  alluding  probably  to  our  ncreR». 
ing,. though  too  frequently  ineffectual,  efforts  to  preserve  that  propriety  of  conduct  at  our 
meetuigs  without  which  a  society  of  literati  are  litde  better  than  a  society  of  other  people. 
Ever  since  that  time,  though  there  are  several  other  doctors  among  us,  we  have  been 
styled  THE  DOCTOR,  par  excellence.  Pedmps  fliey  give  us  this  title  as  a  quiz,  but  we 
tidkt  il  as  a  eompUment* 
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Fynt*t  ffistoff  oftKe  Royai  Reiidencis. 
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were  not  for  a  Contributor  of  the  kind 
we  hare  described  ourselves  to  be,— 
capable  and  willing  to  throw  in  a  mea- 
sure of  salntary  dulness  now  and  then, 
by  way  of  ballast, — ^the  vessel  would 
very  soon  upset,  or  be  blown  clean  out 
of  the  water.    With  all  our  sober  and 
constitutional  views  on  politics^  pro- 
perly so  called,  yet  we  are  fain  to  con- 
fess, that  there  is  nothing  like  a  re- 
publican ibrm  of  government  in  so- 
cieties like  ours.   Or  perhaps  it  should 
rather  be  called  an  oligarchy.      In 
diortj  let  it  be  anything  rather  than  a 
monarchy;  for  in  three  months  that 
would  inevitably  degenerate   into  a 
flat  despotism.  Think,  for  a  moment^ 
of  our  Miscellany  being  governed  or 
conducted  by  any  one  among  our  nu- 
merous, and,  in  their  own  departments 
and  their  own  opinions,  hignly  gifted 
fhitemity !  why,  instead  of  being,  as 
it  is  now,  a  perpetual  "  Magazin  de 
Nouveaut^/'— «   perfect   ''  Theatre 
de  Varidtes,"— it  would  instantly  be 
recast  in  the  mould  of  the  self-love  of 
him  into  whose  hands  it  might  fall, 
and  become,  like  the  walls  of  Carlisle 
prison,  all  of  a  colour,  and  very  hard 
to  get  through.     For  example: — If 
the  conduct  of  our  work  were  resigned 
to  Dr  Morris,  does  any  one  who  knows 
that  worthy  Welshman   doubt  that, 
notwithstanding  his  natural  acuteness 
and  love  of  variety,  he  would  be  tempt- 
ed to  make  it  subserve  to  the  aggrand- 
isement of  (whatever  he  may  say  or 
swear  to  the  contrary)  his  favourite 
study?    All  its    features  would   be 
changed.    The  four  sides  of  the  cover, 
instead  of  exhibiting  the  philosophical 
and  philanthropic  physiognomy  which 
has  oeen  mistaken  for  that  of  Mr 
Blackwood  himself, — and  the  interest- 
ing and  instructive  advertisements  of 
books  published  by  "  John  Murray 
and  William  Blackwood/'  or  '*  Wil- 
liam Blackwood  and  John  Murray," 
would  be  occupied  bv  a  front,  a  back, 
and  two  side  views  or  the  human  skull 
divine,  forming,  together,  a  complete 
atlas  of  the  geography  of  the  four  dif-' 
ferent  quarters  of  that  (in  his  opinion) 
celestial  globe.    And  the  internal  ar- 
rangements would  undergo  a  change 
no  less  calculated  to  "  perplex  the  na- 
tions ;"  fbr  the  doctor  would  certainly 
convert  it  into  a  kind  of  log-book,  to 
record  the  discoveries   he  has  made, 
and  intends  to  make,  in  his  late  and 
future  expeditions  to  examine  the  re- 
gions about  the  North  Pole.  Would 


the  work  be  better  off  under  the  sole 
guidance  of  any  other  among  us  ?  A- 
ks  !  no.  Kempferhausen  woidd  inflate 
it  into  a  huge  paper-balloon,  to  go  up 
into  the  clouds  monthly,  and  carry  mes- 
sages between  him  and  his  lady,  the 
moon.  Wastle  would  make  it  all  rhyme 
— ^which  is  bad  enough ;  and  Lauerwin- 
kle  all  reason — whidi  is  worse. — ^Nay, 
we  shall  candidly  confess---(fbr  can- 
dour is  our  foible) — that  if  we  our* 
selves  had  the  management  of  it,  it 
would  probably  be  very  little  better 
than  Constable  s. — Even  if  Odoherty — 
the  inexhaustible  and  immortal  Odo- 
herty— (I  call  him  "  immortal"— fbr 
it  appears  that  he  has  hitherto  escaped 
unhurt  from  Waterloo,  an  Irish  wi- 
dow, and  whisky  punch,)  even  if  he 
were  to  undertake  the  care,  it  would 
certainly  fail^for  he  would  make  it 
anything,  which  is  nothing.  That  is 
to  say,  he  would  "  make  nothing  of 
it"  Or  if  he  did,  it  would  be  only 
f\in ;— And  if  one  could  conceive  an 
ocean  formed  all  of  whisky  toddjr^ 
(nothing  but  the  antique  imagination 
of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  or  the  antic 
one  of  Odoherty,  could  conceive  such  a 
thing) — ^it  would  probably  be  quite  as 
unpleasant  and  as  unprofitable  to  be 
drowned  in  that  as  in  one  of  common 
salt-water.— 

No. — If  we  rej^  the  wel&re  of 
our  little  community,  we  must  none  of 
us  aspire  to  be  Cssars.  Unless,  in- 
deed, when  a  dozen  of  us  are  met  to- 
gether at  our  little  library  in  Gabriel's 
Road,  we  can  fancy  ourselves,  for  the 
time-being,  the  twelve  Casahs, 
shut  up  in  a  coin-collector's  cabinet — 
The  truth  is,  we  form  a  very  strong 
and  handsome  bundle  as  it  is ;  but  uf 
any  accident  should  break  the  string 
that  holds  us  together,  we  shall  be  no 
better  than  so  many  sticks. 

But  we  are  astonished,  and  even 
scandalised,  on  lookii^  over  what  we 
have  written! — Why,  we  have  been 
thinking  and  talking  about  our  flashy 
and  frisky  fraternity,  till  they  have 
actually  inveigled  us  into  a  fit  of  mo- 
mentary mirth ! — ^To  our  contempla- 
tion the  thing  seems  as  little  in  keep- 
ing, as  it  would  be  to  see  Professor 
L^lie  play  at  leap-frog,  or  Dugald 
Stewart  dance  a  saraband. — A  fit  of 
pleasantry! — We  would  as  soon,  if 
not  sooner,  have  had  a  fit  of  the 
gout :  For  while  the  former  is  sure 
to  betray  us  into  some  idle  and  un-> 
seemly  levity,  the  latter, — ^with  its 
1 
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pane's  Hiaofy  tfthe  Ra^  BtHdineet. 


dincbmitaiitil    of    ea^ndiiir^    Ibot* 
ilooi,  flaftnd  and  madein,--gtveB  an 
met  of  doctorial  dignitv  to  the  whole 
mati ;  and  dcmaada  a  degree  of  defer* 
enee  and  n^ect  ofteiier^--(we  grieve 
to    aay  if)--Kxften€r    expected    than 
piid.    Trmy,  ve  have  most  atrangely 
departed  from  the  accustomed  and  re« 
quired  dignity  of  our    department. 
Ifweshovdd  hereafter  learn  that  we 
hare  heen  so  unhappy  as  to  call  up  a 
gaaile  to  the  buat  of  tne  reader,  we  shall 
■ever  forgive  ourselves  ;-»and  shall 
never  hear  the  last  of  it  at  Ambrose's. 
But  atill    the  reader    himself  shall 
not  snflfer  through  our  misconduct:  for, 
aeeing  that  at  the  outset  of  our  article 
we  have  been  more  lively  than  became 
nM,  we  ahall  take  care,  throughout  the 
tremainder  of  it,  to  indulge  him  with 
more  than  our  usual  and  stipulated 
proportion  of  dullness.-— But,   before 
prdeeeding  to  the  immediate  subject 
of  our  article,  it  may  be  well  to  state, 
ibr  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties,  that 
the  fiMD^oing  is  our  ver^  first  exhibi- 
tion of  this  kind  ;  and  is  likely  to  be 
the  very  last    We  might,  to  be  sure, 
expunge  the  objeetionaole  psrt  of  what 
we  have  written,  and  re-write   the 
whole  article.    But, — to  say  nothing 
of  our  being  rather  behind  our  time,— 
we  have  considered  that  it  will  be,  up- 
on the  whole,  better  to  let  it  remain ; 
as  a  salutary -warning,  both  to  our- 
selves and  others,  not  to  quit  the  path 
which  nature,  habit,  and  inclination 
have  marked  out  for  them : — For,  if 
we  may  judge  of  ourselves,  we  cut  as 
strange  a  figure  at  a  frisk,  as  the  £t- 
Hick  Shepherd  would  at  a  quadrille 
party.    For  be  it  known  to  aU  whom 
It  may  concern,  (and  who  does  it  not 
concern  ?)— that  we  Berzelius  Pendra- 
gon,  D.  D.  do  hereby  disclaim  all  par- 
ticipation in  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
the  numerous  noisy  and  nonsensicsl 
articles  that  have  nom  time  to  time 
appesred  in  this  Magaaine.     But  as 
the  Public  seem  to  patronise  them, 
well  and  good.    It  is  their  concern, 
Slot  ours. — At  the  same  time,  though 
no  one  has  hitherto  thought  fit  to  men- 
tion our  name — not  even  the  Editor 
in  his  aeeount  of  the  late  shooting  par- 
ty on  the  12th  of  August— we  idiall 


no  longer  be  induced  to  ftirego  the 
portion  of  credit  which  really  does  be* 
long  to  us ;  and  which  the  Contributors 
themsdves  were  not  very  wise  in  so 
bug  withholding  from  the  true  claim- 
ant, seeing  that  they  would  einery  one 
of  them  be  sorely  averse  ftom  taking  it 
upon  themselves. — All  the  grave  arti-* 
cles,  then,— (it  is  quite  needless  to 
particularise  them) — which  have  gra* 
ced  and  are  to  grace  these  pages — all 
which  by  general  consent  have  been 
stamped  with  the  (in  ovr  opinion  mo« 
ritorious^  character  of  dullness— were 
icontrivea  and  constructed  solely  and 
exclusively  by  us  Berzelius  Pendra-* 
gon  •,  D.  D. — We  now  ieturn  to  "  the 
even  tenor  of  our  way," — ^and  proceed 
to  **  labour  in  our  vocation." 

It  has  not  been  our  practice  to  no« 
tice  works  whose  chief  attractions  con- 
sist in  their  pictorial  embellishments ; 
but  we  have  been  so  much  pleased  in 
looking  over  these  volumes,  that  we  are 
induced  to  make  them  more  extensive-^ 
ly  known  than  they  are  likely  to  be 
in  this  part  of  the  kingdom  without 
our  aid. — Among  the  many  richly  il- 
lustrated works  that  have  of  late  years 
evinced  the  enterprise  and  liberality 
of  British  publishers,  perhaps  this  is 
at  once  the  most  sf^endid  and  the 
most   interesting.^-Undoubtedly   the 
external  character  and  appearance  of 
the  English  palaces  has  long  been  the 
theme  of  vu^;ar  surprise    and  con- 
temptuous comparis(Hi,  by  fi>rdgners 
visiting  this  country ;  and   also  by 
those  English  traveUers  who  visit  the 
continent  (that  is  to  say,  Farvi,)  for 
the  notable  purpose  of  discovering  end 
making  known  in  what  respects  other 
countries  are  superior  to  their  own. 
If  you  tell  these  people  that  London 
boasts  the  finest  religious  temple  in 
the  world,  they  answer  *'  But  look  at 
St  James's  Palace,  and    compare  it 
with  that  of  the  Thuilleries !"     If 
you  point  to  our  Charitable  Institu- 
tions,   unapproached  in  munificence 
of  endowment  and  extent  of  utili- 
ty by   those   of  any  other  nation, 
tney  exclaim  ''  But  tnen  how  misera^ 
bly  infisrior  are  Kew  and  Hampton 
Court  to  St  Cloud  and  Versailles !" 
If  you  prove  to  them  that  the  Cua- 


*  The  reader  will  probably  have  anticipated,  even  if  we  bad  not  infoimed  hiio«  that 
whenever  it  is  needful  for  any  written  communication  to*  pass  between  ut  and  our  coadju- 
tors, they  invariably  pkce  a  hyphen  between  each  syllable  of  our  name— Pen-drag-on. 
Thus  transforming  a  distinguished  pationimtc  into  a  despicable  pno— or  rather  a  trinity  of 
puna,    Trie  juncta  in  una 
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torn  Ho«ite,  the  East  India  House, 
and  the  Bank,  evince  more  wealth  and 
public  spirit  than  ooidd  be  found  ap- 
mong  the  same  class  of  persons  in  all 
the  nations  of  the  continent  united, 
they  reply,  "  But  then,  what  a  paltry 
priyate  residence  for  a  queen  is  the 
oottage  at  Frogmore,  compared  with 
the  two  Trlanons  V  It  is  undoubted- 
ly a  reasonable  subject  of  surprise, 
tnat,  during  the  last  two  centuries,  so 
little  has  been  added  to  the  external 
splendour  of  the  English  palaces ;  but, 
as  it  regards  the  people,  one  should 
perhaps  expect  it  to  form  a  subject  of 
congratulation  rather  than  regret — 
Certain  it  is,  however,  that  the  mag- 
nificent work  to  which  we  now  call  the 
reader's  attention,  fully  proves  that,  in 
the  internal  arr&ngements  of  the  royal 
residences,  there  is  no  lack  of  splendour 
which  should  surround  the  court  and 
person  of  the  English  sovereignj  no  defi- 
ciency of  subjects  calculated  to  awaken 
and  renew  many  of  those  delightful 
associations  which  we  are  accustomed 
to  connect  with  times  of  romance  and 
chivalry ;  and,  above  all,  no  want  of 
evidence  of  British  sovereigns  having 
felt  that  the  walls  of  a  palace  can  in  no 
other  way  be  so  splendidly  and  appro- 
priately ornamented  as  by  the  unfading 
works  of  genius  and  taste :  for  it  is  a 
very  interesting  feature  of  the  illus- 
trations of  this  work,  that  copies  are 
given  of  all  the  ancient  pictures  which 
enrich  the  walls  of  the  di£Perent  apart- 
ments—each appearing  in  the  relative 
situation  which  it  actually  occupies. 
Some  of  these  copies,  though  necessarily 
on  a  very  minute  scale,  are  so  extremely 
well  executed  as  immediately  to  recal 
to  the  recollection  of  those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  them,  the  admirable 
originals.  This  is  peculiarly  the  case 
witn  reroect  to  the  cartoons,  which 
occupy  the  walls  of  one  of  the  apart- 
ments at  Hampton-oourt 

Mr  Pyne's  work  consists  of  four 
quarto  volumes,  containing  together 
one  hundred  plates,  which  are  all  fac- 
similes of  coloured  drawings  made  for 
the  purpose  by  artista  of  the  very  first 
celebrity;  earn  drawing  representing, 
in  its  present  state,  some  one  apart- 
ment in  one  or  other  of  the  royal  pa- 
laces.   These  drawings  were  executed 
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by  die  ezpveM  permisskm,  itad  of 
many  we  may  say,  under  the  actual 
inspection  of  the  royu  inhabitants  them- 
selves— ^who  not  only  patronised,  but 
really  took  a  personal  interest  in  die 
progress  of  the  work :  and  it  may  be 
not  uninteresting  to  know,  that  the 
vignette,  representing  the  hermitage, 
in  the  garden  at  Frogmore,  is  copied 
fi-om  a  plate  etched  by  the  Princeis 
Elizabeth  herself.  We  have  been  in- 
formed of  these  particulars  by  the  gen- 
tleman to  whom  we  are  indebted  lor  a 
sight  of  this  work ;  fbr  we  confess  its 
price  has  rendered  it  quite  inaccessible 
to  ourselves.  If  we  were  to  notice  any 
of  the  plates  in  particular,  we  shoold 
point  to  the  exquisite  and  elaborate 
workmanship  of  those  rraresenting  the 
splendid  architectoral  decorations  of 
the  Ro)ral  Chapel  and  St  George's 
Chapel  in  Windsor  Castle;  and  the 
conservatory  and  gothic  dining-room 
at  Carlton-nouse.  For  maffn&enoe 
of  modem  embellishment,  the  golden 
drawing-room  and  alcove,  and  the 
crimson  drawing*room  at  Carlton- 
house,  are  perhaps  not  surpassed  in 
any  palace  in  Europe. 

We  shall  not  be  expected  to  have 
much  to  say  with  respect  to  the  lite- 
rary merits  of  a  work  like  this ;  and 
if  we  admit  that  the  arrangement  of 
the  materials  appears  to  be  perspienous, 
and  the  style  tolerably  clear  uid  con 
rect,  it  is,  perhaps,  all  that  the  ambi- 
tion of  the  author  would  demand.  We 
shall,  however,  fairly  confess,  that  we 
are,  for  once,  reviewing  a  book  that 
we  have  not  read  through,  fiat 
though  it  will  be  easily  admitted  that 
this  is  a  work  in  which  pictorial  em- 
bellishment may  not  improperly  form 
the  principal  feature,  yet  on  tuning 
over  its  pages,  and  stopping  to  read 
here  and  there,  (and  this  is  all  we 
have  had  time  to  ao,)  we  find  it  inter- 
spersed with  a  variety  of  very  amnaiiig 
anecdotes  and  circumstance  connected 
with  the  successive  occupiers  of  the 
palaces ;  and  also  with  some  intnest- 
mg  historical  and  critical  notices  of 
some  of  the  nrindpal  works  of  art, 
copies  of  whibn  pass  in  review  before 
us;  together  with  biographical  sketch- 
es of  the  distinguished  persons  whose 
portraits  are  among  the  number. 


It  must  not  be  imagined,  by  our  gentle  readers,  that  during  the  ennndttion 
of  the  various  excellent  articles  whidi  they  have  now  been  fkvoured  with,  we 

food  people  in  the  Tent  were  under  any  very  severe  disdpline.    We  are  no 
iartinet^  and  are  of  opinion  that«  even  on  actual  service,  it  is  better  to  com- 
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niand  hf  love  than  by  fear.  Aooofdingly,  it  was  nndentood  among  the  Con- 
tributora  from  the  very  first,  that  while  no  man  was  to  be  allowed  loud  laugh* 
ter  except  the  Shepherd,  in  respect  to  his  genius  and  infirmity,  an  occ»- 
aional  titter  would  be  overlooked  by  the  Editor ;  and  that  even  a  little  whisper- 
ing in  a  comer  would  not  excite  ao  much  displeasure  in  his  breast  as  it  has  been 
observed  to  do  in  that  of  my  Lady  Piano  F.  during  the  performance  of  a 
screeching  solo  at  a  musical  party  in  her  house.  The  Contributors  kept  going 
out  and  coming  in  like  beea,  so  that  a  low,  pleasant,  continuous  murmur  en- 
circled the  Tent.  There  was  not  even  an  ordinance  against  sleep— except  with 
a  snore ;  and  it  is  a  singular  enough  fact  in  natural  history,  that  those  Contri- 
butors who  perfbrmed  moat  powerftdly  during  the  night,  when  such  indul- 
gence was  freely  permitted  to  us  all,  took  snatches  of  slumber  during  an  ar- 
ticle as  silently  as  so  many  dormice.  This  is  one  of  many  proofs  of  the  power 
of  the  will  over  the  fuiietions  of  the  bodily  organs  in  sleep.  We  must  aU 
remember  how,  during  the  course  of  our  travels,  we  used  to  awake,  to  a  minute, 
at  an  hour  fixed  mentally  with  ourselves  before  going  to  bed  ;  and,  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  we  could  not  help  smiling,  to  see  with  what  supernatural  accu- 
racv  Timothy  Tickler  would  awake  at  the  conclusion  of  any  article  at  which  he 
had  taken  an  alarm,  and  avoided  by  a  skilAil  and  well-timed  nap.  Was  it  that  he 
first  conjectured  its  probable  duration,  and  then,  by  an  act  of  the  sleeping  yet 
wdcing  will,  awoke  just  as  it  ceased  f  Or  may  the  phenomenon  be  accounted 
for  on  a  simpler  theory,  namely,  that  Tickler  awoke  as  the  Editor  or  Buller, 
fivr  example,  ceased  to  speak,  just  as  we  have  heard  of  naval  officers  starting  up 
in  their  hammocks,  awakened  hj  the  unusual  silence,  when  the  morning-gun 
did  mot  fire  ? — Owing  to  the  rekef  given  to  the  mind  by  little  interruptions 
and  incidents  of  this  kind,  we  suspect  that  the  artides  of  our  Contributors 
seemed  much  better  ones  when  read  aloud  in  the  Tent,  than  ^ey  ma)r  do 
when  perused  in  a  brown  study  or  the  Glasgow  cofffee-room ;  but  this  is  a 
disadvantage  to  which  aU  viva-voce  harangues  are  liable  in  tent,  in  church, 
and  in  state.  Even  one  of  Dr  Chalmers'  astronomical  discourses,  which 
we  heard  him  preach  before  the  Commissioner,  seemed  to  us  more  sub- 
lime when  vollied  by  his  thunderous  voice  through  those  Gothic  arches,  than 
when  looked  at  silently  in  our  own  little  blue  parlour,  with  our  feet  on  the 
fender,  and  our  worthy  housekeeper  (but  that  vray  madness  lies)  knitting  a 
worsted  atocking  for  our  rheumatic  1^,  sufficiently  long  to  reach  half  way 
up  the  thigh.  In  like  manner,  we  remember  reading,  vriui  scarce  any  emotion 
but  a  alight  one  of  contempt,  a  apeech  of  Mr  Tiemey  in  a  newspaper, 
which  we  were  told  by  Odoher^  convulsed  vrith  laughter  the  whole  House. 
In  like  manner,  a  jdce  of  Mr  Cockbum's  will,  in  the  General  Assemblv  of 
our  Church,  well  nigh  shake  the  wigs  from  the  heads  of  hundreds,  which^ 
when  confidentially  communicated  afterwards  by  one  of  his  admirers  to  some 
unfortunate  gentleman  not  present  at  its  first  delivery,  would  seem  to  have 
been  still*boni.  llie  truth  is,  that  as  it  was  necessary  to  have  .been  in  the 
Hiffh  Churdi,  the  Houae  of  Commons,  or  the  General  Assembly,  ft^y  to  fed 
and  admire  the  eloquence  of  Chahners,  the  wit  of  Tiemey,  or  Uie  humour  of 
Cockbum — so  was  it  necessary  to  have  been  in  our  Tent,  to  eigoy,  with  per- 
fect enjoyment,  the  eloquence  of  a  Kempferhausen,  the  wit  of  a  Tidder,  or 
the  humour  of  a  Pendragon. 

After  the  last  gentleman'a  artide,  we  were  not  without  hopes  that  our  dear 
friend  Dr  Morris  would  have  favoured  us  with  something  good ;  but  Peter  let 
us  understand  that  we  must  not  expect  any  artide  fh>m  him  for  some  months, 
as  he  was  busy  on  his  "  Letters  f^rom  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,"  which  he 
hoped  to  have  out  earlv  in  spring.  Nobody  who  has  not  seen  the  Doctor  write, 
can  have  the  slightest  idea  of  the  rapidity  of  his  intellectual  and  manual  ope- 
rations ;  and  he  now  lifted  up  and  fluttered  before  our  eyes  at  least  a  hundred 
pages  of  doselv- written  MSS,  exclaiming,—''  Nearly  half  of  the  first  volume, 
you  dog.  When  Scotland  is  finished,  then  'for England,  ho!' — ^But,  Mr 
Editor,  though  I  have  no  article  for  you  of  my  own,  I  have,  agreeably  to  your 
request,  looked  over  that  from  your  Newcastle  Correroondent,  on  the  Remarks 
in  your  last  Number  on  his  Musical  Queries ;  and  I  am  of  opinion,  that  he 
possesses  not  only  a  sdentific  knowledge  of  the  prindples  of  music,  but  that 
lie  is  gifted  by  nature  with  a  singularly  acute  metaphysiad  genius.    If  you 


pLBfl0e,-*«8  I  am  sure  yott  duibI  be  &tigaed»  and  are 
will  read  the  article,  though  not  so  good  a  reader  by ' 
James  Ballantyne  or  Terry. 

OK  MUSICAL  IXFRESSIOK. 


( In  defsnce  of  th$  Qu€nti,J 


^alitdehone^— I 
aa  cither  <tf  our  friends^ 


HU  COITOtt, 

I  HAYB  attentively  peruaed,  in  your 
.Number  for  last  month,  the  Heply  to 
my  Musical  Queries.  You  will  pro* 
bably  not  be  surprised  to  find  me  still 
a  heretic;  for  controversy,  whatever 
lights  it  may  afford  the  by-standers, 
seldom  ends  in  oon?incing  either  of 
the  disputants.  It  is  with  some  dif- 
fidence that  I  presume  upon  your  fur- 
ther indulgence  for  the  insertion  of 
the  following  observations.  There  is 
always  a  risk  of  protracted  discussion 
degenerating  into  wrangling.  In  thus 
continuing  the  subject,  however,  I 
trust  I  shall  be  fi>und  for  the  most 
part  to  have  avoided  repetition,  and  i 
shall  be  as  brief  as  I  can  consistently 
with  clearness.  Your  correspondent 
admits,  that  the  expression  of  airs  in 
part  results  from  an  imitation  of  the 
intonations  of  passion.  He  asserts, 
however,  that  much  of  the  pleasure 
derivable  horn  airs  springs  from  other 
sources,  adducing  as  a  reason,  that  if 
this  were  not  so,  recitatives  ought  to 
afford  the  greatest  pleasure,  inasmuch 
f»  they  are,  in  his  opinion,  the  closest 
musical  imitations  of  the  inflections 
of  the  human  voice.  In  examining 
this  assertion  I  must  first  remark,  by 
the  way,  that  recitatives  do  not  appear 
to  mc  to  possess  that  similitude  to  hu- 
man intonation  which  your  correspon- 
dent supposes.  The  frequent  changes 
of  key  appear  to  me  to  be  unnatural, 
and  to  approach  more  nearly  to  the 
affected  tones  of  common  tneatrical 
declamation  or  fanatical  pleaching, 
than  to  those  of  natural  speaking. 
Bad  actors  are  often  upbraided  with 
Redtativo,  which  seems  to  shew  that 
this  is  the  general  impression  on  the 
subject.  I  am  afiraid  I  have  been  mis- 
understood in  mv  assertion  that  musi- 
cal expression  arises  from  the  imitation 
of  the  natural  intonations  of  the  hu- 
man voioe.  It  was  never  mv  mean- 
ing to  say  that  airs  were  good  only  in 
proportion  to  the  closeness  of  such 
imitation.  What  was  intended  to  be 
conveyed,  was,  that  it  arose  from  an 
imitation  of  the  general  intonation  of 
an  impassioned  speaker,  not  servilely 


following  evory  particular  inOeetiaiv 
but  poetioally  heightened,  and  ledsMed 
to  rythmioal  regularity.  For  gmit^ 
ing  that  B^tatives  eoold  be  suide 
perfect  imitations,  or,  in  pther  wwidi^ 
supposing  that  Mr  Keaa's  infleetiotig 
of  voioe  could  be  noted  down  in  mm* 
sical  charactera,  this  would  not  iie 
music  any  more  than  the  ezhibitioB 
of  the  best  parts  of  prose  eimvenatioo 
in  a  comedy  is  poetry.  What  I  main- 
tain is,  that  the  tones  of  passion  mift- 
fiicaUy  heightened  and  modified,  and 
modulated  into  rythmical  rmlarity, 
constitute  a  muaieal  air  in  the  «me 
way  as  the  natural  expressions  of  pas- 
sion poetically  hei^^tened  and  modii- 
lated  into  blank  verse  constitute  dr»- 
matic  poetry.  Moiart'a  air  of  ''  oob 
vedrai'  is  particularly  adduced  as  an 
example  of  the  superiority  of  the  mo- 
dern scientific  air.  I  can -only  aay, 
that  it  seems  to  me  that  tins  asr 
which  is  meant  to  express  exquisite 
tenderness,  does  not  exhibit  the  ge- 
neral intonation  which  a  eaned 
speaker  would  give  to  ^[>prGpriate 
English  words,  with  nearly  the  mme 
peitectioB  that  the  dd  aiis  do«  bat  on 
the  eontrary  resembles  strcmgly  that 
florid  and  artificial  style  of  intoiMitiatt 
which  has  been  caUed  raeritrideva. 
I  never  meant  to  aver  that  the  mo- 
dem airs  are  devoid  of  expresaion. 
What  is  intended  to  be  said  is  that 
their  style  is  unnatural,  and  that  we 
only  know  when  the  composer  means^ 
as  we  know  when  a  bad  actor  means, 
to  express  a  passion,  all  the  time  fed- 
ing  that  he  does  not  do  so  oonectly. 

If  it  be  conceded  that  the  expres- 
sive part  of  the  pleasure  of  mu« 
sic  (whatever  pleasure  else  may  be 
connected  with  it)  I  say  if  the  cx- 
pessive  pleasure  of  airs  arises  from 
some  kind  of  imitation  of  natural  in- 
tonation, how  does  it  happen  that  per- 
sons ignorant  of  or  not  familiar  with 
the  German  and  Italian  languages  can 
perfectly  understand  or  reliuk  Gennan 
and  Itauan  expressive  airs,  aa  this  ia  to 
recognize  the  truth  of  an  imitation  with- 
out knowing  the  thing  imitated,  it  being 
certain  that  the  genenl  intonationa 


Jbotb  tff  Germaas  and  Italians  dsSa 
materiflJly  from  that  of  Englishmen^ 
And  from  each  other.  Thia,  indeed^ 
would  bold  good  in  some  slight  de- 
gree with  d^erent  dialecta  of  the 
same  country,  were  it  not.  obviated  by 
ally  excepting  perhaps  a  few  of  the 
very  lowest  class,  having  in  their 
minds  a  tolerable  atandard  of  ccxrrect- 
neas,  which  they  endeavour  with 
more  or  leaa  sucoesa  to  approach  in 
reading  or  deliberate  speaking.  This 
is  apparent  in  the  ridicule  so  plenti- 
iUly  bestowed,  even  in  their  native 
plaeesy  upon  theatrical  aspirants  who 
fail  to  kei»  their  peculiarities  of  dia- 
lect out  or  sight.  It  is  also  further 
observable,  th^  to  know  the  imitation 
18  eorreet,  is  not  sufficient,  unless  we 
eou]d  fei4  at  the  time  exclusively  in 
German  or  Italian.  Their  intonation, 
when  compared  with  ours,  must  no- 
oessarily  seem  either  to  be  overcharged 
or  flat,  a  comparison  which,  if  made  at 
the  moment,  would  be  £ital  to  the  ex« 
citement  intended  by  the  music 
Were  I  to  be  asked  which  of  the  mo- 
dem airs  came  the  nearest  to  the  ex« 
pression  of  the  old  airs,  I  should 
name  without  hesitation  the  "  Si  m' 
abandoiu"  of  Faesiello,  and  yet  thia 
air,  for  any  English  ear,  must,  I  think, 
indude  too  much  of  the  Italian— 
(what  shall  I  call  it}— theatrical  man- 
nerism. 

Your  correspondent  a  little  sur- 
prises me  by  his  opinion,  that  the  ear- 
ly airs  were  not  composed  with  any  ex- 
press intention  of  conveying  a  particu- 
lar passion  or  sentiment.  His  lan- 
guage here  is  hardly  consistent,  as  he 
at  uie  same  time  admits,  that  thev 
were  probably  intended  to  agree  witn 
the  general  meaning  or  tendencv  of 
the  words,  (baUad  if  he  chooses)  to 
which  they  were  adapted.  I  do  not  un- 
derstand the  terms  meaning  or  intention, 
used  in  contradistinction  to  sentiment, 
unless  the  word  meaning  be  substi- 
tuted for  rvthm.  fie  this  as  it  will, 
it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  such  airs 
as  the  ''  Passage  of  the  fioyne,"  or  that 
extraordinary  melody,  '*  The  Lament 
of  Glenooe,"  were  not  composed  with 
a  view  to  those  events.  The  notes  to 
Captain  Eraser's  Highland  Melodies, 
if  well  founded,  are  decisive  on  this 
point. 

One  of  the  strongest  arguments  for 
the  existence  of  Musical  Expression  of 
the  highest  kind  in  the  old  airs  is,  that 
it  haa  been  found,  or  supposed  to  be 


then,  hf  men  whose  intellect  was  pe« 
euliarly  adapted  to  the  discovery ;  by 
Buch  men,  for  instance,  as  Runsay, 
Leyden,  Burns,  and  Moore.  Rousseau 
has  observed,  that  the  musical  world 
consists  of  three  classes.  In  the  first 
class  are  those  who  are  destitute  of 
that  fineness  of  auricular  nerve,  or 
whatever  else  it  be  which  constitutea 
what  is  called  a  *'  good  natural  ear;" 
but  whose  imagination  and  feelings  are 
peculiarly  liaUe  to  be  affi^^ted  by  the 
sentimental  part  of  music.  In  the  ae- 
oond  daas  are  those  possessed  of  a 
fine  ear,  but  who  are  devoid  of  the  fii- 
culty  of  being  affected  by  or  well  ap* 
predating  musical  expression.  In  the 
third  dasa  are  the  few  who,  in  a 
considerable  degree,  unite  these  qua- 
lifications. Now,  who  that  reads 
Rousseau'a  definition  of  his  first  dasa, 
does  not  exdaim,  ''  such  a  man  waa 
Bums."  The  mode  in  which  the  poet 
possessed  himself  of  the  characters  of 
the  airs  which  he  was  about  to  marry 
to  his  immortal  verse,  is  best  detailed 
by  himself  in  his  correspondence  with 
Mr  Thomson.  His  having  the  air  play- 
ed to  him  until  he  could  sing  it  in  hia 
mind,  for  to  sing,  exceptinff  Uie  *'  mu- 
sic that  cannot  be  heard,*  he  never 
could  be  taught  even  suffidently  to 
have  qualified  him  for  the  office  of 
parish  clerk  in  a  country  church — ^hia 
''  croonings"  of  it  over — ^his  stalkinga 
about  in  a  state  of  musical  possession  ; 
for  these  Dr  Currie*s  volumes  must 
be  consulted.  Having  done  so,  in  op- 
position to  Bums  let  us  place  Mozart* 
Tlie  ear  of  the  great  composer  appears 
to  have  been  morbidly  delicate.  When 
an  infimt,  he  was  thrown  into  convul- 
sions bv  the  blast  of  a  tmmpet,  and 
irritated  to  rage  by  a  discordant  piano- 
forte. His  general  powers  of  in  tellect, 
however,  as  I  have  been  assured  by  an 
eminent  musidan  long  in  familiar  in- 
tercourse with  him,  were  by  no  means 
beyond  mediocrity.  In  Moaart  no  one 
would  have  suspected  a  cdebrated  cha- 
racter. His  conversation  and  under- 
standing were  those  of  an  ordinary 
man.  Is  it  not  more  probable,  then, 
that  the  expression  of  sentiment,  which 
was  found  by  the  intellectual  and  sen- 
sitive poet  in  the  old  airs,  is  really 
there,  rather  than*  in  compositions  of 
the  merely  scientific  musician  ? 

Your  correspondent  asserts,  that  the 
chief  pleasure  of  music  ia  derived  from 
what  ne  calls  its  ''  self-contained  ex- 
presdon."     "  Else  whence,"  he  de- 
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mandsj  "  could  arise  the  beauty  of  an 
itifltramental  piece^  to  which  we  attach 
no  particular  ideas^  and  which,  though 
it  suggests  no  conceptions  to  the  ima« 
gination,  yet  fills  the  mind  with  agree- 
able feelings  ?" 

This  sentence  a|»pears  to  me  to  in- 
clude much  confusion  and  inconsistent 
All  expression  roust  express  some- 

ling,  and  that  something  must  be  ex- 
pressai  to  the  mind.  Now,  as  nothing 
ean  exist  in  the  mind  but  in  the  form  of 
idea,  which  is  only  another  term  for 
mental  conception,  what  kind  of  ex- 
pression can  tnat  be  which  suggests  no 
conceptions  ?  The  term  ''self-contain- 
ed,'* as  here  used,  I  do  not  understand. 
If  by  it  is  meant  to  be  asserted,  that 
music  has  the  same  power  of  expres- 
sion which  words  have,  that  is  to  say, 
an  expression  which  arises  totally  and 
exclusively  from  the  words,  I  must 
beg  an  explanation  of  the  process. 
Words  are  expresnve  only  because 
they  are  the  signs  of  ideas  arbitrarily 
affixed  to  them  by  common  agreement. 
That  musical  tones,  without  such  prior 
agreement,  can  possess  this  kind  of  ex- 
pression is  impossible. 

Your  correspondent,  however,  in  the 
sentence  quoted,  probably  only  means 
to  assert  (as  I  have  abready  allowed  in 
Query  37.)  that  harmony,  or  the  ex- 
hibition of  musical  chords,  acts  as  a 
general  pleasurable  stimulus  to  the 
nerves.  That  this  is  the  case  with 
most  persons  cannot,  I  think,  be  de- 
nied. Many  of  us,  doubtless,  have 
felt  or  seen  the  extasy  of  children  when 
they  produce  an  accidental  chord  by 
sounding  their  little  "  com  pipes"  in 
concert.  When  chords  are  compli- 
cated and  strongly  given,  the  effect  is 
much  heightened.  A  full  chorus  not 
very  unfrequently  induces  a  tendency 
to  faintness;  and  Messrs  Flight  and 
Robson's  gigantic  harmonicon  is  said, 
in  one  instance,  to  have  brought  on 
coma.  This,  however,  is  no  more  than 
an  action  upon  the  nervous  system,  pro- 
bably analf^ous  to  that  of  alcohol,  the 
nitrous  oxide,  and  other  stimulants. 
The  brain  here  is  excited  through  the 
auricular  nerves,  the  precise  modus 
operandi  being  in  all  tnese  cases  un- 
certain, though  the  musical  excitement 
may  perhaps  be  thought  by  some  to 
countenance  the  theory  of  Hartley. 
This  general  nervous  excitement,  how- 
ever, ought  not  to  be  put  upon  a  level 
with  the  mental  delignt  derived  from 
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the  muaical  exprMuon  of  aetnal  senti- 
ment. 

In  the  Imitations  of  the  noise  of  a 
battle  or  thunderstorm,  or  of  the  sing- 
ing of  birds,  we  may  be  pleased  with 
the  ingenuity  of  the  composer ;  but 
no  highly  pleasurable  trains  of  thought 
are  necessarily  created  by  them^  and 
the  whole  has  an  air  of  trick. 

The  idea,  that  a  good  overture  mig^t 
include  a  series  of  passages  expressive 
of  the  leading  sentiments  of  the  drama, 
is  contained  in  Queries  13, 14.  For 
passages  I  have  written  airs,  as  much 
IS  lost  in  losing  regularity.  The  b^ 
irregular  passage  I  can  only  conceive 
to  bear  that  relation  to  air,  which  me»« 
sured  prose  does  to  verse. 

Experience  does  not  teach  ns,  that 
fbndness  for  elaborate  composition 
grows  with  musical  knowledge.  On 
the  discovery  of  counterpoint,  we  moat 
elaborate  and  complex  pieces  were  soon 
composed  and  admired.  Dr  Bumey 
has  preserved  some  of  the  almost  im- 
possible figures  composed  between  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  and  the  Protector- 
ate. They  are,  in  fact,  so  many  grave 
games  in  music,  at  that  trying  sport 
which  schoolboys  have  very  aptly  de- 
signated ''hot-foot-follow.''  Fantas- 
tical as  they  now  seem,  however,  both 
science  and  great  powers  of  combina- 
tion are  displayed. 

I  am  sorrv  that  my  wsBt  of  perqn- 
euity  should  have  given  any  trouble  to 
your  correspondent  By  the  phrase, 
*'  Refinements  of  fiseling,"  in  Query 
32,  were  meant  those  finer  and  more 
mingled  shades  of  passion  or  empas- 
sioned  sentiments,  which  are  over- 
looked or  not  formed  by  minds  not 
yet  arrived  at  a  certain  state  of  civili- 
zation, and  I  fear  partly  refined  away 
when  that  state  is  past.  That  the  ge- 
nuine poetical  feeling,  and  the  total 
freedom  f^om  vulgarity  which  dumie- 
terize  the  bulk  or  the  early  airs,  wdl 
preserve  them  to  be  admired  when  ge- 
nerations of  fiuhionable  composers  £bJ1 
be  discarded  and  forgotten,  I  cannot 
bring  myself  to  doubt.  In  a  musi<al 
artide  of  a  former  Number  of  yourMis- 
ellany,  theold  national  airs  weredescrib- 
ed  as  bearii^  the  eame  relation  to  Mo- 
zart and  Beethoven  that  the  old  ballads 
do  to  the  standard  epics.  This  may  be 
doubtful,  but  the  illustration  is  still 
useful.  Many  of  the  old  ballada,  as 
well  as  the  alterations  and  imitations 
of  them  by  Scott,  Bums,  and  others. 
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contain  passages  of  pathoa  and  general  questioning,  though  it  is  to  be  hated 

poetical  oeauty  which  would  not  dia-  tnat  a  certain  air  of  interrogation  is 

grace  any  epic    In  this  analogy  they  inseparable  ftom  the  attacking  side  of 

are  to  represent  the  old  aira.    Modem  a  oontroveray.    I  am  content,  howeyer, 

composers  need  only  interweave  such  to  be  thougnt  a  little  categcHical,  if  I 

passages  with  the  combinations  which  shall  have  escaped  the  imputation  of 

they  may  choose  to  stand  for  the  nar-  captiousness  or  of  quibblbig ;  and  I 

ntive  parts  of  the  Epic,  and  their  cannot  take  leave  o^  my  anta^nist 

Iliads  will  be  worl^  listening  to.  without  thanking  him  for  the  dispaa- 

In  drawing  up  the  foregoing  re-  slonate  manner  m  which  he  haa  oon- 

xnarks,  I  trust  your  correspondent  will  ducted  his  argument.-—!  am,  &c. 

not  think  me  guilty  of  too  much  cross-  Sept.  4,  1819.                     D,  P, 

*  By  the  way,  talking  of  Music,  we  were  in  Germany  fbr  a  month  last  spring, 
and  took  the  oppoTtanity  of  spending  part  of  a  day  with  our  fiicnd  fieetfaoren,  at 
MSdliDg  near  Vienna.  He  u  very  deaf  still,  hut  seems  to  be  otherwise  in  high 
ftfttfaer— ^ruming  about  the  hills  ih  day,  and  bringing  down  notes  for  imramer- 
■ble  fine  things  every  evening.  He  shewed  us  a  prodigibusly  beanliAil  piano  finte, 
which  had  just  been  sent  to  him  by  Mr  Broadwood  of  London,  a  noble  spedraen 
of  the  admiiation  with  which  the  genius  of  this  great  man  is  regarded  m  every 
part  of  the  worid.  The  instrument  is  by  fitf  the  finest  we  ourselves  ever  saw,  and 
had  attracted  immense  applauses  from  all  the  cognoscenti  of  Vienna.  We  ventured  to  touch 
it  ourselves,  and  our  performance  was  much  appoved  by  Beethoven.  We  subjoin  a  notice 
concerning  the  instrument  which  appcAred  in  a  fate  number  of  the  Wiener  ZeiUehriftfur 
KuntU  41  c*  chiefly  for  the  gratificauon  of  our  friend  Broadwood,  who,  we  hope,  has  not 
forgotten  the  many  pietty  voluntaries  we  have  played  in  his  warehouse,  when  our  fingen 
were  fireer  than  this  vile  ibeumatism  has  now  Im  diem. 

EOXTOB. 

**  Die  Kunst  hat  kein  Vaterland:  UberaU  in  der  Bnut  gebildeter  Menschen,  rie  md^  en 
den  Ufem  des  Ganges  oder  am  Oronooo  wohnen,  findet  sie  eine  willkommene  Heunath, 
wo  sie  sidi  niederlasst  und  ihre  heiligen  Feste  ftyert  Diess  wirkt  die  Macht  ihier  him- 
mlisdien  Zauber  und  ihre  Verwandt&haft  mit  dem  G5tt]ichen  im  Menschen,  denn  sie  ist 
gfitdidicn  Uinrangs.— So  waltet  der  herrliche  Genhis  Beethovens,  der,  eine  ruhmstrsh* 
lode  Zieide  unseier  Kaiserstadt,  das  Hera  seiner  Umdsleute  dnich  die  FOlle  und  Kraft 
des  begdslerten  Gemddis  bew^^;  in  den  PrUhlinsgarten  Italiens  die  fiedertrunkenen 
H<$rer  duzeh  seine  Melodien  entzackt ;  an  den  winterlichen  Ufem  der  Newa  durch  die 
Gluth  des  Gesangs  das  Eis  urn  den  Busen  des  Koidens  schmelzt ;  die  regen  Geister  an  der 
Seine  duxch  die  Gewalt  seiner  Tone  in  Bewunderung  fesaelt,  un  der  den  edlen  Stolz  Al. 
bions  der  Macht  seiner  Kunst  beugt,  wenn  er  in  gewaltigen  Akkorden  den  heisaen  Kampf 
urn  Frenheit  und  den  Siegesjubel  von  Vitloria  wieder  in  ihrem  Schooase  erweckt,  dass  die 
kiangbewegten  Wellen  um  das  geliebte  Biland  freudig  in  die  Lieder  des  Nachruhma 

Vor  alien  fcfaeint  der  Charakter  der  Britten  geschafien,  den  tiefen  Ernst  und  hehren 
Uufflng  der  Beethovens's  chen  Muse  in  die  Himmel  der  Melodien,  in  seiner  gauzen  Fatte 
und  Erhabenheit  zu  ertassen.  Dien  aeigt  die  daurende  Begeisterang,  womit  sie  den  Heraa 
der  deutsdien  Murik  wUrdi^en,  bewimdem,  verehren.  Unter  viden  hat  ein  neuerliches 
ausgeaeichnetea  Beyspiel  diess  abermahls  riihmlicfa  und  efarenvoll  bekundet,  indem  ein 
edier  Britte  als  Repiasentant  seiner  kuustsinnigen  Landdeute  unsem  Meister  dureh  ein 
adtenes  Geschenk,  das  durch  die  Art,  wie  es  daigebracht  wnrde,  seinen  Worth  nur  noch 
criiohen  musste,  anerkannte  und  dute.  Dieser  ist  Herr  Broadwood  in  London,  der  daa 
vora'aglidiste  Pianoforte,  das  dch  dasdbst  zu  soldiem  Zwecke  wUidig  darboth,  auswahhe, 
und  es  als  Zdchen  seiner  Berehrung  von  Beethovens  hohem  Genius  demsdben  frachtfiney 
in  sdne  damahlige  Sommerwohnung  nach  MSdling  nachst  Mien  tiberswdte.  Dimcs 
kostbare  und  sdione  Insttument  hat  sedis  ganze  Oktaven  vom  Contra  C  bis  funf  gestndie- 
nen  C,  deren  Klang  duichans  voU,  schtfn  und  kriiftig,  und  m  den  Contra-toncn  m^es. 
titisch,  im  Didcant  singaid  ist  Der  Anschlag  ist  ienem  ernes  guten  CUvichOTds  zu  ver- 
sleidien.  und  alle  Modiflkationcn  dnes  Tons  lassen  sich  ohne  besonderen  Zug  hervor 
W^  Dodi  ist  auch  dureh  den  Einsaiter  zur  Linken  vennitte^  ernes  Fusstatts  dafdr 
mmt,  und  dem  dadurch  eraeugten  Tone  kommt  an  sonom  Schdahat  nichts  rieich. 
zTSchten  sind  zwey  FusstritteT  womit  die  Damnfung  so  wohl  mi  Xhdiant  ff  ai^al. 
im  Bass  fUr  rich,  und  wieder  in  beydenzusammenkannauigehoben  warden.  Ausandem 
findet  ndi  an  der  rediten  Sdte  oben,  am  ende  des  Griffbrets  nodi  em  Zug,  wodurch  man 
mit  zwey  Saiten  anschlSgt  Sehr  dnmeich  ist  die  Einrichning,  dass  die  Diskanttone  der 
Stilrke  des  Basses  nidits  nachgeben,  indem  von  zweygestrichenen  G  bis  dreygestridienen 
E  die  DampftmR  lockercr  oder  loser  wird ;  dom  dreygestridienen  E  bis  vicigestnchcnen 
C  aber  die  T»ne  ohne  Dampftmg  rind.  Ubrigens  ist  an  diescm  Instrumcnte  -Ues  von 
sokher  panariiaftigfcdt»  daas  cs  hierin  mit  k^cm  andem  zu  vergleichen  ist    Kmen 


It  WM  now  swearing  pretty  &r  into  the  afternoon,  and  the  Editor'a  tn?d]tag 
china  ponch-bowl,  Hon;*s  jiig»  and  the  quechs  of  the  other  Contnbotois,  had, 
IB  our  readers  wiU  readuy  auppoae,  been  plenished  and  replenished  oftener^  per« 
hapa,  than  it  is  neediid  to  avow.  There  coidd  have  heen  no  getting  on  witL- 
out  this ;  for  joy  is  every  whit  as  dry  as  sorrow^  and  the  tongues  or  tlie  Con- 
tributors would  have  doveq  to  the  roofs  of  their  mouths  without  a  judicious 
and  wen-timed  infusion  of  the  true  spirit  We  were  just  in  the  act  of  propofr- 
ijm;  a  bumper  to  the  health  of  that  most  entertaining  of  all  human  beings,  Mr 
Mkn  BaUantyne,  who  had  gone  out  to  breathe  the  fragrance  of  the  heiOher, 
and  to  hear  John  of  Sky 

'*  His  Soottbh  tunes  snd  warlike  mardies  play,** 

when  that  gentleman  himself  put  his  facetious  face  in  at  the  Tent-door ;  and 
with  an  expression  of  the  most  profound  and  solemn  respect  strangelv  blended 
frith  its  natural  and  invincible  archness,  he  exdauned,  in  considerable  agita- 
tion, "  By  the  author  of  Waverley,  and  every  other  great  Known  or  Unknown, 
here  is  Dr  Mansel,  the  bishop  of  Bristol.  I  have  been  with  him  for  this  half- 
honr^-sach  another  famous  bishop  saw  I  never  at  home  or  abroad.  Put  in  a. 
jaup  mair  rum  into  the  bit  bowlie,  for  by  his  talk  I  wanant  him  a  dxeigk 
sooker.  That'U  do — rise  up,  gentlemen,  while  I  fetdl  in  the  bishopk"  We 
were  all  thrown  into  some  consternation  by  this  unexpected  visit  from  so  h^h 
a  dignitary  of  the  Episcopalian  Church,  and  every  lidfess  eye  was  bent  towards 
the  Tent-door,  when  once  more  come  bowing  in,  hat  in  hand,  our  small  in- 
comparable Bibliopole,  ushering  forward,  in  fdl  sail,  and  goigeous  array,  not  Dr 
Manad,  bishop  of  Bristol — ^but  hear  it,  O  Dee,  and  give  ear,  thou  Clyde — l>m. 
Scott,  the  cslebrated  Odomtzst  of  Glasgow.  One  roar  of  uneaUin- 
guished  laughter  shook  the  Tent — while  that  wittiest  of  doctors  looked  towards 
that  wittiest  of  bibliopoles  with  a  countenance  of  the  most  solemn  assurance, 
and  pompously  asked,  "  What  sort  of  treatment  is  this  for  a  Bishop?" 
John  Ballantyne  had  never  before  seen  Dr  Scott,  and.,  he  now  kept  his  small 
gray  piercing  eyes  suspiciously  upon  him,  ss  the  veil  of  clerical  mystery  seemed 
to  be  falling  off  from  the  shooldeis  of  the  aelf-appointed  spiritual  pear, — ''  Me 
a  Bishop,"  cried  the  exulting  Doctcn*,  "  I  was  enlv  f^ugrmg'  yon^  man  1  Ye  nae 
sooner  tidd  me  your  name,  than  I  said  into  my6d^-4looly,  hooly,  ws  faae  gotten 
here  the  wuttiest  and  gleggest  wee  chield  in  a'  Edinburgh,  end  gin  I  ean  but 

Bcgriff  ven  der  Halthaikdt  leiaer  Sfimmung  kann  es  geben,  wenn  man  bedenkt,  dan  a 
die  Rdse  aur  See  von  L.oDdoo,  wo  es  Anfangs  Januar  1818  abging,  nach  Trieit,  wo  es 
his  Ende  May  gestanden,  von  da  auf  der  Acme  oach  Vien,  uod  von  Vien  nach  Modfing 
gemacht  bat,  ohne  daas  es  bey  sdner  Ankunft  nothig  geweaen  ware,  irgend  dnen  Ton  ra 
atimnien.    Kiurz,  es  ist  ein  wahres  Meisterwerk,  im  loaem  des  Qaues,  wie  im  Aussem, 
'das  slch  duieh  Einfachheit,  Schmucklosigkeit,  Festigkeit  und  Bewegbarkeit  nach  jedesn 
hdiebigen  Otta  bio,  vor  alien  andern  auszeicfanet 
Aiif  der  obem  S^te  uber  dem  Griffbrete  findet  sich  folgende  Uteinische  Insdirift : 
Hoc  instnunentum  est  TbomiBBioadwood  (Londini)  donum,  propter  ingenium  tUus- 
tasBimi  Beethoven. 
Vom  ttber  dem  Griffbrete  ist  der  Nahme 

BEETHOVEN 

mit  gKMKn  Lettem  von  schwatzgebeisstem  Ebenhdz  eingeiegt  imd  dnoater  die  NafanA 
der  Verfertiger :  John  BnadwoM  and  Sons,  Makeis  of  Instnunents  to  bis  Migcity  aod 
the  Princesses. 

Great  Pultney  Street,  Golden  Square,  London. 
Zur  Rechten  ober  dem  Griffbrete  befinden  stdi  die  antognphtsAen  NahsKD  voo  f  inf 
er  ersten  Klavierspieler  Londons  ils  Bestatiger  von  der  Vortrefflidibeit  des  Ini*nimait% 
nahmlichj 

Frid.  Kalkbrenner. 

Ferd.  Ries.    J.  B.  Cwmor. 
C.  G.  PetarL    C.  Knyvett. 
Bey  Gelegenheit  der  Ubersendung  diefte  Instnunents  hat  die  k.  k.    Hof  ksoBunar  cian 
eben  so  ehrenden  ass  ermuntemden  Beweis  der  Wttrdigong  der  hohen  Tafente  anseca 
Beethoven  dadurch  an  den  Tag  gdegt,  dass  rie  die  Eimyir  deslUben  von  Triert  bis  an 
Ort  und  SteUe  zollfrey  geststtete. 

So  zeichnet  die  Verwaltnng  wahre  taleate  im  vateihrnde  aus ;  so  chtt  sie  die  FiOBida 
Dss  ist  aber  die  Herrlicbkeit  der  Kunst,  dass  sie  die  Sehrankai  des  iidiscfacd  L«beBs 
uberffiegend  bn  Rckhe  dn  Geiater  innig  vereinigt,  was  dnish  isns  gslrennt  ist.** 
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1^0^  Mr  John  Balkntyne,  what  wiU  Carnegie  and  Pkovan,  and  a'  the  ither 
deVer  fallows  In  Glasgow,  thuik  o'  me  then  ?"  The  Doctor's  dassieal  and 
theological  imagination  had,  it  seeroa,  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  peraonltting 
the  Bishop  of  Bristol ;  and  during  half  an  hour's  oonversation  with  Mr  Ballan- 
tyne,  he  had  more  than  half  conduded  a  bargun  for  the  oqiy-right  of  a  vo« 
lume  of  Sermons,  in  which  the  Sodnian  controversy  was  for  ever  to  be  hud 
at  rest  on  both  sides  of  the  Tweed.  Bat  how  came  br  Soott  to  be  hereabouta 
at  all  ?  Had  he  not  departed  in  the  morning  for  Gla^w,  or,  to  <sdl  that  thriv- 
ing dtj  by  the  more  rural  appellation  bestowed  on  it  by  its  poetiosl  inhabitants, 
*'  The  West-Country  ?"  No  such  thinff.  The  Doctor  had  been  the  gay  de- 
cdver  of  us  all.  At  the  very  moment  when  his  soul  seemed  to  be  breathing 
out  sighs  of  scarcely  articulate  grief  at  the  Pkurtins  Hour,  and  had  responded  so 
psssionately  to  the  L'Envoy  ornie  insph^  Shepherd,  even  then,  had  he  me* 
ditated  no  farther  Journey  than  down  to  Mar«Lodge  to  give  some  medical  ad- 
vice to  the  Thane,  of  wnose  arrival  there  he  had  been  confidentially  informed 
by  an  express  the  night  before ;  and  it  was  on  his  return  to  the  Tent  that  he 
had  &llen  in  with  Mr  Ballantyne,  whom  curiosity  had  drawn  towards  a  cot- 
tage on  the  river's  side,  ftom  the  door  of  which  the  Doctor  said  a  beautiful 
Highland  girl  was  ''  showering  her  delightful  smiles."  Such  were  the  ipsis- 
sima  verba  of  the  Odontist.  ''  Why,  Doctor,"  said  the  Shepherd,  ''  you  are 
as  bad  as  my  f^-een.  Lord  Byron,  himsel,  and  it  seems  ye  were  just  lauching 
in  your  sleeve  a'  the  time  you  were  sayin'  gude  day  to  me  and  the  ither  Con- 
tributors, just  as  he  was  lauchin'  in  his,  when  he  said, 

*  Fan  thee  wdl»  and  if  for  ever. 
SdU  for  ever,  &ra  thee  welL* 

Faith,  Doctor,  ye  great  poets,  the  Scotts  and  the  Byrons,  and  sic  like,  ar  a' 
thopidier  past  my  comprehension."  Mr  John  Ballantyne  fitmkly  oonfe^ed  that 
he  had,  for  the  mat  time  in  his  lifb,  been /atr(y  gagged,  *'  But,"  said  he,  **  I 
shall  have  my  revense.  Henceforth,  gentlemen,  let  you  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  combine  to  call  Dr  Scott  The  Bishop  op  Bristol."  This  motion  was 
immediately  carried  by  acclamation,  and  the  Bibliopole  and  the  Bishop  shook 
hands,  and  sat  down  on  the  whisky  cask,  Buller  having  vacated  his  seat  by  ao- 
eepdng  the  chiiper's  hamper. 

Order  having  been  restored,  and  the  Bishop  having  bestowed  his  benedic- 
tion on  us,  and  a  bumper  on  himstlf,  we  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  re- 
questing fh>m  him  a  small  artide;  and  as  he  had  nothing  to  offer  in  oppo- 
sition to  so  equitable  a  request,  he  asked,  "  Verse  or  nrose  ?" — "  Verse  to 
be  sure." — "  Long  or  short  metre." — **  Oh  !  long  certainly— one  would  never 
think  of  getting  short  measure  from  a  Bishop."  The  Peer  accordingly  deared 
his  pipes,  and  chanted,  with  a  tone  and  manner  of  gesticulation  which  at  one 
time  strongly  reminded  us  of  Wordsworth,  and  at  another  of  Rowland  Hill, 
ihe  following  very  beautifiil  Poem  : 


LOVE  8  PHANTOMS  OP  WO. 


Day's  gone  down  in  the  west ;  yet  his  last  tinge  of  gold 
Is  not  all  from  the  chimneys  of  Anderstotm  rolled — 
And  already,  &r  eastward,  the  meek  orb  of  Dian 
With  a  pale  struggling  lustre  the  Calton  is  eyeing ; 
The  Stockwell  and  the  GaUowgate  slumber  l)etween. 
And  the  brown  Molindinar  is  flowing  unseen. 

8. 
While  the  hour's  holy  stillness  reigns  sad  in  the  soul. 
Oh !  'tis  sweet  with  uow  steps  ujp  the  Trongate  to  stroll. 
For  the  long  deeping  shadows  of  steeple  and  land 
Sink  deep  in  Uie  spirit  with  harmony  bland ; 
And  wdl  docs  my  sensitive  heart  sympathize 
With  the  hum  of  the  air  and  the  doom  of  the  skies. 
Vol.  V.  U 
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9. 
Man  nifty  righ  when  eirth  kuffitt  in  the  ny«  of  the  mm 
O'er  tiie  dreams  of  ambition  inioae  nee  hath  been  ran ; 
Man  may  weep  when  the  morn  m  her  glory  eomea  ibr^ 
O'er  the  parted  memorials  of  firiendahip  and  worth ; 
But  be  mine  in  the  dimness  of  twilight  to  rove> 
^Vhen  I  charm  np  the  long^fbded  Phantoms  of  Lore. 

4. 

Oh !  vainly  and  wildly  the  world's  eye  would  seek. 
When  the  forehead  is  smooth  and  a  smile's  on  the  dieek. 
The  wide  wildering  waves  of  reflection  to  sonndj 
Where  the  soul  sleeps  beneath  in  her  darkness  profbnnd-^ 
Where  sorrow,  like  truth,  is  contented  to  dwell 
Cold,  desr,  and  unseen,  in  the  spirit's  deep  welL 

6. 
Tet  not  fklse  is  the  language  that  floats  ttom  my  tongne. 
When  I  joke  with  the  joyous,  and  laugh  with  tbe  young  ; 
There  is  naught  of  deceit  in  this  eve  sparkling  bright. 
All  cordial  the  dionis  of  festive  ddight^^ 
All  sincere  and  substantial  the  raptures  I  shew, 
When  Wit's  nys  bid  the  ether  or  merriment  glow. 

Were  it  wise— were  it  wett'-^o  reftise  to  mankind 
The  light  of  the  spirit— the  sun  of  the  mind  P 
Were  it  wise,  wrapt  for  ever  in  garments  of  wo, 
Throu^  the  world's  busy  naths  like  a  spectre  to  go  ? 
Oh,  no  1  life  has  moments  Ibr  more  things  than  one, 
Man's  i^reat  sotd  can  find  room  both  finr  sorrow  and  fun ! 

r. 

I  have  htt  the  dim  Trongate,  and  climbed  the  h%h  stair. 

Where  the  Himus  are  hung  out  as  the  Sign  of  the  Fahr; 

I  have  entered  the  centre  and  shrine  of  delight. 

Where  around  Peggy's  bowl  my  fHends'  fiioes  are  bright. 

And  shall  I  be  in  dumps,  and  a  damper?  oh,  no ! 

Drown,  ye  bumpers  of  fHendship,  Love's  I%atttom8  of  Wo  ! 

Though  the  mystical  mushigs  that  feed  the  lone  mind. 

Leave  a  gentle  and  mellowing  sofhiess  behind  ; 

Though  the  eye  that  with  joy  should  aU  radiant  appear. 

Still  reveal  thy  &int  trace — Sensibility's  tear ! 

Oh,  forget  it  mj  fHends,  and  reproach  me  not  so. 

For  I'll  drown  m  deep  bumpers— Love's  Phantoms  of  Wo ! 

The  Lay  of  the  first  Bishop  was  received  with  high  appkuae,  and  the  d^ 
nitary,  availing  himself  of  his  right  to  call  for  a  song  or  an  article,  fixed  the 
inevitable  darts  a£  his  eyes  upon  us;  and  as  we  were  in  no  voice  to  aing,  we 
took  out  of  our  ^  pocket,  lodgsable  and  deep,"  an  article  that  we  had  oompoa- 
ed  at  the  Spittal  of  Glenshee  the  night  before,  while  Mr  John  fiaUantyae  was 
at  a  dance  m  the  neighbourhood,  luid  read  it  aloud  as  fiur  as  the  flnt  kng 
extract 

A  KAEBATITI  OF  THE  IXPBOITIOK    TO    THE  RTT8KS  OSINOCO  AND  APUKX  IS 
SOtJTH  AMEEICA.* 

This  is  an  extremely  comfbrtablle  book  It  is  excellently  well  printed— and  the 
to  look  at  and  to  toudi,  bat  an  ex«  hand  dips  smootfily  over  the  wtre-wove 
tremely  uncomfortable  one  to  read,    hot-prewed  paper,   as  over  a  lady's 

*  .^■"•^▼^  of  the  Eiptdttkni  to  the  men  Orinoco  and  Apuii,  in  South  Amelia, 
which  tadcd  ftom  KngUmd  in  Komiber  IWT,  and  joined  <he  pattiotic  fotaet  in  Vcoe- 
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win,  witb  or  without  t  glove.  Indeed 
U  4iM8  one's  heart  good  to  dally  with 
■0  oomely  an  oct»vo-*<fii|y  fiur,  and 
Arty^—and  wo  a)w>l«tely  fell  aaleep 
with  it  in  our  anna.  On  awaking  from 
CNir  ilumber^  we  h^an  to  convene  a 
little  with  our  Spaniah  mistress,  hot 
to  our  unspeakable  mortification  ^lund 
ber  not  only  tiresome  to  ad^gree^  but 
unhappv  heraelf  unless  she  oould  make 
us  equally  so^  and  aequainted  with  sad 
misery^ 

•*  At  the  tanned  My-dave  b  with  his  oar.* 

But  to  speak  with  af^vity  more  be* 
coming  our  years  and  profession,  here 
is  a  narrative  upwards  (^  300  pages 
lon^  in  which  the  gallant  Colcnel 
Hippudey  keeps  so  constantly  befbre 
our  sight  in  one  attitude  of  distress 
after  another,  that  our  feelings  of 
sympathy  are  so  worn  out  that  we  wish 
either  he  iff  ourselves  had  never  beoa 
bom— and  feel  at  last  as  if  we  could 
not  long  survive,  he  his  endurance 
and  we  his  narration  of  all  the  miaeriea 
of  human  life. 

The  gallant  colonel  was  called  up  to 
London  from  his  retirement,  by  sevo» 
nl  mercantile  gentlemen,  who  pro* 
mieed  to  come  toward  with  pecuniary 
reaoorees  to  any  old  officers  who  would 
embark  in  the  cause  of  the  Spanish 
Ameiiean  patriotic  government,  who 
had  for  seven  veara  past  been  fight* 
ing  hard  for  freedom  from  the  iron 
yoke  of  Ferdinand  VII.  He  immo- 
oiatdy  waited  on  Luis  Lopex  Men* 
dea,  the  agent  fhim  the  republic  of 
Veneiuela,  and  had  an  audioioe  of 
him  in  the  presence  of  the  dqnities 
from  Chili,  Peru,  Mexico,  and  Santa 
Fe.  In  the  appendix  he  gives  a  copy 
flf  the  agreement  afterwivds  enteied 
into  between  him  and  Mendes,  by 
whidi  he  was  oonstitnted  colonel-corn* 
Biandant  of  the  first  regiment  of  Ve- 
iMittdian  Uosaara-Hdl  the  officers 
whom  he  had  choaen  confirmed  in  the 
link  which  he  had  given  them—pay 
and  allowance  equal  to  those  in  the 
British  service  guaranteed  to  them:— 
also  a  remuneration  from  the  Vene* 
9uelian  government  to  every  man  dia* 
aUed  by  wounds,  or  rendered  unfit 
for  actual  service — and  a  pledge  given, 
that  no  officer  should  be  removed  from 
his  regiment  into  any  other,  without 
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hia  ooknel'a  eoneunenee.  The  pri^ 
▼ate  men  of  the  regiment  (000)  were 
to  be  selected  from  the  nativea  oif  Spa^ 
niah  Sonth  America,  and  disciplined 
by  Colonel  Hippialev  and  his  offioera 
on  their  arrival  at  tne  Caracoas.  Hie 
pay  and  allowancea  of  the  commission*  • 
ed  officers  were  to  commence  from  the 
day  (induaive)  of  their  arrival  at 
the  Caraccas,  iaiand  of  Maigarita,  or 
any  part  of  the  Spanish  main-*and  of 
the  non*aommisBaoned  fh>m  that  of 
their  embsriution  on  board  of  the  vea* 
ad  to  convey  them  firom  England.  On 
their  arrival  at  the  Caraccas  allowancea 
were  to  be  made  fiv  the  expenses  on 
the  voyage  to  the  colond-oommandant, 
field  officera,  captaina,  and  subalteroa, 
doUara  200  each-*r«nd  to  tton*ocm* 
missioned,  &&  daUars  80  eadi,  in  ad* 
dition  to  the  regular  pay. 

Cobnd  Hippisl^,  thus  '^  armed 
and  prepared  for  active  exertion,"  com* 
menced  operations,  by  "  viaiting  the 
ahopa  of  me  various  tradesmen  to  be 
employed  in  the  equipment  of  my  ofi> 
fioeis,  and  the  regiment  in  generaL'' 
*'  I  b^gan,"  says  he,  "  with  the  sad* 
dkr;"  and  having  directed  patterns 
of  caps,  he  finished  by  ''  causing  a 
button*mou]d  to  be  engraved,  denomi* 
native  of  my  regiment,  and  emblematle 
of  the  service  on  which  I  was  to  lead 
it."  One  of  the  chief  defbeta  of  this 
volume  is  the  want  of  an  engraving  of 
thia  emUematicBT  button,  which  we 
doubt  not  did  credit,  aa  well  to  the 
colonel's  ingenuity  in  the  fine  arts,  as  to 
his  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  libertv. 
Having,  aa  he  thought,  put  cape,  sad* 
dies,  buttons,  &c  in  good  trim,  his 
next  ol^ect  was  to  get  the  "  bulk,  the 
sinews,  and  the  thewea  of  roen"*-and 
afrer  considerable  exertions,  he  got  to- 
gether half-pay  officers,  disdisiged 
sergeants  of  cavalry,  and  "  young 
gentlemen  who  had  never  befiwe  held 
a  military  commission,"  to  the  number 
of  one  lieutenant-oolonel,  two  mi^jors^ 
eig^tcaptains,  sixteen  lieutenants,  dght 
comets,  adjutant,  quarter-master,  two 
Burgeons,  two  apothecaries,  and  riding* 
master.  liLeiruniform,which  is  describ- 
ed, was  a  very  smart  uid  dashing  one, 
contmcted  for  with  Messrs  Thompson 
and  Mackintosh  for  about  £40  per  of- 
ficer, whidb  sum,  and  all  others  oon* 
nected  with  their  outfit,  each  gentle* 
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m  the  letvice  of  the  Bepubfic,  and  ColonJUCoamaadaBt  of  the  British  Brigade  in  South 
UmdoD,  J.  Mormyy  Albemaxk  Street. 


man  pranited  on  Ua  honour  to  pay 
before  emlNirkation.  Meanwhile  ottier 
heroea  beaidea  our  colonel  were  raising 
regimenta  fbr  the  aame  aervice.  Co- 
lonel Campbell  waa  completing  his 
eorpB  of  riflemen — ^Maodonald  the 
•  first  rmment  of  Lancera-Huid  by  and 
bjr  Colonel  Hewit  commenced  the  e- 
quipment  of  a  second  regiment  of 
LanccTB  and  Colonel  Wilaon  the  Se- 
cond, or  Bed  Huaaars  of  Venezuela. 
There  waa  now  a  crying  demand  fbr 
aaddlery  and  ahipping — ^and  the  sof- 
feringa  of  Colond  Hippialev  may  be 
aaid  to  have  bmm.  And  first  of  all 
came  Meaaia  Thompson  and  Maddn- 
toeh,  with  fiicea  as  long  as  their  ell- 
wands, and  declared  the  utter  impoa- 
aibility  of  getting  the  nnifbrma  finish- 
ed by  20th  of  August,  the  day  "  no- 
minated in  the  bond."  The  Tarioua 
natrtotic  regimenta  may  be  said  to 
nave  been  all  clashing  togetheiw- 
for  though  they  had  many  colo- 
nels they  had  out  one  tailor— and 
the  iparticulara  of  an  arrangement 
are  given,  by  which  breeches  seem 
to  have  been  handed  out  to  the  of- 
ficers according  to  a  principle  of  pro- 
portion which  we  dare  say  waa  quite 
equitable — ^but  not  until  the  fe^ngs 
of  Colonel  Hippialey  seem  to  have  been 

riiXj  harassed.  These  detaila  may 
said,  with  or  without  a  pirn,  to 
have  been  uniformly  affecting— and 
the  Colonel  exhibits  throughout  them 
all  great  magnanimity  of  character. 
After  rigging  out  the  rifle-corpe,  Mr 
£sdaile,  army  clothier  and  tailor,  be- 
gan to  shew  the  white  ftather;  and 
distrusting  the  guarantee  of  Don  Men- 
dea,  laid  '*  the  fame,  fiivour,  and  pro- 
fit, (such  are  Colonel  Hipplsley's 
words)  likelv  to  arise  firom  an  carder 
80  extensive/'  on  the  shoulders  of  Mr 
Doolan,  who  bexan  cutting  out  and 
stitching  away  with  all  the  alacrity  of 
•  true  tailor.  It  was  now  high  time 
to  embark,  and  the  Prince,  a  ahip 
which  had  been  procured  by  Messrs 
Thompson  and  Mackintosh,  was  in 
readiness  for  their  reception.  Each  of- 
ficer paid  into  the  hands  of  a  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  two  captains  and 
two  Bttbaltema,  tiie  aum  of  £14, 10s. 
fbr  laying  in  wine,  spuits,  pigs,  and 
poultiy,  and  10s.  per  head  was  fiur« 
ther  levied,  fin:  the  purchase  of  a 
tent,  to  mess  in  on  the  shores  of 
Venezuela.  The  senior  surgeon,  who 
possessed  that  ''  suaviter  in  modo 
which  seduces  the  heart  and  some- 
times   the  understanding,'*  waa  in- 
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tmated  with  die  nMmey  that  cal- 
]ected---and  engiged  to  get  togtuiba 
i,&c  On  inspection,  the  Mnoe  WW 
~  fit  fijr  the  reception  only  «!* 
sixty  men  and  twenty  ufllccia    in* 
stead  of  forty-fbnr  commissionfd  o& 
fioers  and  180  non-oommiasioned  tM. 
artillerists.  The  colonel  veij  promptly 
disembarked  his  men  "  witnmtt  their 
breakfast ;"  and  after  much  vexatkni 
and  considerable  delay,  finally  proeuw 
ed  the  Emerald,  formerly  a  FtetA 
corvette,  and  a  prime  vessel  both  in 
accommodation  and  sailing.   But,  alas! 
the  old  anigeon,  so  suave  in  hia  man* 
nera,  grand  treasurer  and  catcser  to 
the  Ist  regiment  of  Venesuelian  Hoe* 
sars,  and  who  had  caused  one  general 
watering  of  mouths  among  the  pe- 
triots,  by  the  long  Hst  of  jmnniaed 
dainties  to  be  devoured  during  the 
voyage,  vras  nowhere  to  be  fi>und— and 
had  actually  got  himself  arrested  on  e 
false  debt,  and  confined  to  a  spnngin|^ 
house,  that  he  might  be  safe  firom  his 
brethren  in  arma.    The  piga  and  the 
poultry  were  discovered  to  be  mere 
creatures   of   imagination — and    the 
crockery  tbe  work  only  of  the  ancient 
cfairurgeon's  brain.    Tbree  offioera  too, 
to  whom  our  colonel  had  become  secu- 
rity fbr  the  payment  of  theur  dotfaing 
and  aaddlery  went  off  by  the  light  d 
the  harvest  moon.    The  second  major 
declined  going  outp— and  two  captaina 
and  several  junior  officers  resigned. 
At  laat  the  Emerald  got  under  wei^ 
and  made  Madenra  after  14  days  of 
boisterous  weather,  during  whidi  time 
the  plague  raged  among  the  pigs,  .nd 
oonnision  among  the  crockery,  to  aodb 
an  extent,  there  was  no  bacon  to  dre», 
and  had  there  been,  acarody  a  ]date 
from  which  to  devour  it.     On  their 
arrival  in  the  Bay  of  Fundial,  they 
were  not  only  tolci  to  keep  their  dis- 
tance, but  absolutely  fired  at   firon 
thefbrt.     They  succeeded,  however, 
next  day  in  getting  some  fhiit  aid 
wines  brought  on  board,  that  though 
they  had  no  dinnera,  tiiev  might  at 
least  have  a  dessert — and  contisaed 
their  voyage,  passing  by  Antigua,  till 
they  cast  anchor  off  St  Bartholomew, 
and  landed  at  the  town  of  Gustavia. 
During  the  run  from  Madeira,  gnU 
insubordination  prevailed  on  board— 
the  junior  officers  were  perpetually 
quarreUing--«nd  one  of  tnem  beins 
brought  to  a  court-martial,  waa  foond 
guilty  of  theft— sentenced  to  be  dis- 
missed the  society  of  his  brother  offi* 
oere— end  on  landing  on  the  Spanish 
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main,  to  bft  tmrned  to  the  light  abcmt. 
At  Gttstavia  the  officers  appear  in  uni* 
fym,  and  the  soldien^  as  might  have 
been  expected,  prove  extremely  troa- 
^leaome  and  riotona  among  the  mttiYea. 
The  Prince  arrives  at  the  island  with 
colonel  Wilson  and  his  troops  on 
boardj  and  also  the  Britannia  with 
colonel  Gilmour  and  the  artillery — 
but  all  the  different  colonels  between 
whom  Indeed  it  appears  that  there  was 
little  cordiality  before  they  left  £ng- 
land,  are  all  exceeding  shy  and  testy, 
and  indeed  behave  more  tike  so  many 
big  lads  for  the  first  time  in  a  ball- 
room,  and  quarrelline  about  the  places 
of  tbeir  partners,  than  middle-aged 
and  indeed  elderlpr  gentlemen,  go- 
ing to  deUver  an  immense  continent 
from  the  yoke  of  oppression.  Here  a 
very  splendid  ball  was  given  by  his 
Excellency  the  Governor  to  the  patriot 
officers,  at  which,  we  are  informed, 
colonel  Wilson  and  Gilmour,  in  imi- 
tation of  a  Frenchman  who  wore  or- 
ders on  his  breast,  also  appeared  with 
dazzling  appendages  of  a  like  kind, 
but  by  whom  bestowed,  and  by  what 
services  acquired,  the  honest  colonel 
Hippisley  professes  his  entire  ignor- 
ance. On  this  lieutenant- colonel  Eng- 
lish, who  seems  to  be  a  bit  of  a  wag, 
hinted,  "  that  had  we  known  that  the 
production  of  a  something  at  the  but- 
ton*hole  would  have  b^n  uniform, 
the  whole  of  the  remaining  British 
<^oers  might  have  sported  a  doubloon 
suspended  at  their  bosom.  If  its  ap- 
pearance there  would  not  have  added 
to  their  rank  and  dignity,  it  would 
however  have  added  to  Uieir  credit, 
and  have  convinced  the  good  tavern- 
keepers  in  Gustavia,  that  their  guests, 
as  Qir  as  the  doubloons  would  go,  were 
trust-worthy." 

From  the  time  of  their  leaving  St 
Bartholomew's  to  the  meeting  with 
admiral  Brion's  (the  patriot  admiral,) 
squadron  in  the  Orinoco,  we  have  no- 
hing  but  accounts  of  duels, — ^muti- 
de»--and  desertions — ^in  one  of  which 

0  less  than  forty  men  abandoned  the 
luse.  In  addition  to  all  these  evils, 
le  brackish  water  of  tlie  Orinoco  made 

1  the  men  ill — so  that  the  few  men 
tio  were  left  belonging  to  this  expe- 
4lon  were  feeble  and  dispirited,  as 
Wl  as  undisciplined,  ignorant,  and  by 
u  ears  with  each  other.  The  finid 
dtotrous  issue  was  at  hand.  We 
hie  now  gone  over,  as  rapidly  as  we 
M<d,  900  pages  of  colonel  Uippisley's 


narrative.  We  come  now  to  some- 
thing like  a  little  information  (xmcem* 
ing  persons,  of  whom  one  is  anxious 
to  hear — the  admiral's  and  gencaral's  in 
the  patriot  causes 

Hii  excdkncy,  Lois  Bbod.  admiial  of 
the  Venesnelian  navy,  and  of  tfie  cotat  bo- 
tween  the  river  Amazon  and  the  Golf  of 
Florida,  captain-geDctal  and  commanda^ 
in-cfaief  of  the  naval  republic,  is  a  native  of 
the  island  of  Curacao ;  in  stature  about  five 
feet  five  inches ;  thin  make ;  his  limbs  firm, 
and  well  put  together ;  rather  a  round  faos, 
mndi  sun-burnt,  and  pitted  vrith  a  few 
marks  of  small-pox ;  ihort  black  hair,  daik 
penetiating  eyes,  and  ^ood  teeth ;  a  Jewish 
cast  of  oountenanci,  which,  however,  is  ren- 
dered more  ezpreasive  of  his  real  situation 
by  the  full  mustachio  which  he  wears  on  his 
upper  lip.  In  penon  and  manner  he  dis- 
plays a  good  dead  of  ease,  and  on  a  first  ap- 
pearance he  is  even  rather  prepoesessins ; 
he  speaks  English,  and  undersunds  it  wefi ; 
he  is  as  good  a  Frenchman  as  he  ia  a  Spa- 
niard, Mnd  speaks  the  latter  tongue  with 
true  Castilian  pronunciation.*' 

Proceeding  up  the  river,  at  Angus- 
tura,  Colonel  Hippisley  and  Colonel 
Wilson  of  the  Red  Hussars,  with  the 
officers,  were  entertained  at  dinner  by 
General  Bermudez,  whom,  with  the 
governor,  he  thus  describes. 

"  Bermudez  is  one  of  the  oldest,  as  well 
as  the  best,  generals  the  patriot  army  pos- 
sess. He  is  about  thirty  ^ears  of  age,  near- 
ly six  feet  high,  rather  thm,  but  strong  and 
muscular  in  his  limbs.  He  is  staUd  to 
have  been  bom  in  the  district  of  Barcelonat 
of  a  brown  complexion,  round  face,  dark 
eyes,  and  hair  so  dark  as  to  be  almost  black} 
at  certain  times  a  degree  of  fenNjity  is  visi. 
ble  in  his  looks,  whi(£  is  augpented  by  his 
very  long  and  dark  mustachios,  which  re- 
mind the  observer  that  he  can  act  as  wdl  ss 
look  savflgely,  espedslly  when  his  mode  of 
retaliation  at  the  siege  of  Barcelona,  and  at 
Old  Guyana,  is  remembered. 

Genoal  Bermudez  can  also  assume  the 
appearance  of  humanity,  kindness,  and  po- 
liteness ;  and  I  was  pleased  with  him  when 
he  sot  up  from  table,  which  1  understood 
he  did  so  early,  to  give  time  fiir  the  large 
hall  in  which  he  had  dined  to  be  prepared 
for  a  balL  The  governor  of  Angustura 
(general  of  brigade  Montillo)  has  one  of  the 
most  prepossessing  countenances  ever  seen. 
In  stature  he  is  about  five  feet  seven  inches, 
stout  and  well  made,  dear  brown  complex- 
ion, and  dark  hair ;  his  eyes,  aldiongn  ra- 
ther small,  are  black,  and  the  most  brilliant, 
and  perhapsthe  most  sofiand  playful  thatever 
wereseenmdieheadofman.  Montilloisbrave 
to  a  fault ;  bj\  birth  he  is  a  Caiacarian ;  ha 
possesses  humanity,  and  harbours  not  dia 
■nsllest  tincture  of  jealousy  or  resentment. 
He  is  a  great  fiivouiite  widi  the  general  in 
chief,  Bolivar,  and  is  about  twcnty-ssvcn 
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yenn  of  «ge»  cype«E?flly  aeal  in  hii  powm 
and  Miiteanoe ;  but,  unibvtiUMldy,  ao  ad- 
dicted to  drinking,  that  he  iswaicely  known 
to  go  to  hia  hacomock  sober  at  night,  and 
he  too  ftequentlv  commences  his  potations 
soon  after  mid-day.  When  he  nmeated  at 
fiensnl  Beiviiid»*a»  although  load  only 
aoen  him  ftv  a  fisir  minutes  pntiously  In 
the  Btioett  yet  he  struck  me  as  being  diunk 
viMD  ho  came  to  the  taUob 

A  moat  disagreeable  bat  somewhat 
ludicrous  misunderstandinfl;  took  place^ 
immediately  after  dinner.  Between  our 
author  and  Montillo.  Our  author  ln»' 
adrertently  turned  his  back  oq  the 
foveruor^  who  took  it  so  much  in  dud-^ 
gBon,  that  after  Tarioua  manceuvies 
and  much  play  at  cross  purposes^  the 
colonel  had  his  sabre  taken  Arom  him, 
and  was  himself  put  under  arrest.  The 
true  cause  of  all  this  rumpus  is  not 
very  apparent— hut  we  shall  charita- 
hly  suppose  that  Montillo  was,  accord** 
ing  to  nis  usual  custom,  drunk— and 
that  colonel  Hlppialey  being  quite  isf 
norant  of  the  language,  and  a  little 
too  much  given  to  ride  a  horse  some* 
what  higher  than  those  used  in  the 
cavalry,  unintentionally  exasperated 
the  punctilious  Spaniard  by  his  provok* 
ing  simplicity.  Next  morning,  how« 
fiver,  the  governor,  like  a  worthy  To- 
per, repented  him  of  the  arrest— an4 
not  only  became  reconciled  to  colond 
Hippisley,  but  embraced  him  mostflra- 
lemally,  and  insisted  on  his  taking  up 
his  lodgings  in  the  govemment*houae. 
The  progress  and  termination  of  this 
quarrel,  so  influential  on  the  destinies 
of  Spanish  America,  ore  described  by 
colonel  Hippisley  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  their  vital  importance — and  so  is  the 
subsequent  departure  of  Bermudez  and 
Montulo  for  Guyana,  leaving  him  and 
his  brother  officers  of  the  different 
Hussar  regiments  aU  at  loggerheads 
with  each  other;  and  os  w  as  we 
mayjudge  by  their  behaviour,  totally 
indinerent  to  the  cause  in  which  they 
hod  embarked. 

To  comfort  the  Colonel  under  all 
his  embarrassments,  Bolivar  confirm* 
ed  the  rank  originally  guaranteed  to 
him  by  Don  Mcndez,  and  "  he  ap« 
peared  in  the  general  orders  of  the 
dav  (See  Appendix  marked  N.^  as 
colonel  commandant."  Butalas!  where 
were  the  200  dollars  promised  to  liim 
on  his  arrival  at  Angustura,  or  the  30 
due  to  his  men  ?  Not  a  bit  of  beef 
that  was  eatable,  and  the  rum  sent 
all  who  drank  it  to  Pluto  1  Sirsnge 
as  it  may  seem,  so  elated  was^e 
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ookmel  oommondiDft  with  his  digiiitjt 
that  he  ohsolutdy  ibrmed  the  idea  of 
giving,  under  these  impoonUe  dr* 
oumstonoBS,  a  grand  dinner  I ! 

•'  However,  on  seoond  thoi^ti 
eomputed  the  ezpensst  and 
thofughts  seriously  to  the  dienmstaooBs  & 
which  we  8tood»  the  economical  idea  pre- 
sented itself,  whether  I  had  not  bettter  give 
a  baU  instoMi  of  a  dinner.  To  the  liStec 
the  Udies  of  the  dtf  eoold  be  invited  the 
grand  ooonoil  of  the  wpuMie  the  Bative 
officers  and  civilians  in  the  gairisnn  snj 
our  brother  oountnrmeaiB  Colonel  Wilnn's 
eoips— «U  all  might  partake  of  anch  an  so* 
tertainment,  and  bendcs  the  eost*  ^  ndk 
of  a  drunken  party  at  dinner  be  thus  a- 
voided.'* 

At  this  boll  the  only  ladies  who  did 
not  attend  ^'  were  the  wife  of  lieut* 
enant-colonel  Rooke  and  two  French 
Is  of  respectabili^."     Those  who 

id  attend,  were  lames  whose  virtue 
was  not  so  impregnable  as  either  Gib- 
ralter  or  Bergen-op-Zoom — and  we 
are  told  "  that  the  refreshment  rooma 
were  broken  into  sans  oeremonie,  in 
order  to  attack  the  porter,  wine,  and 
spirits,  and  the  whole  was  drunk  off 
without  rule  or  decorum."  Cokmel 
Hippisley,  who,  as  colonel  command* 
ent,  led  off  the  first  dance  with  a  lodj 
whose  motto  was  ''liberty,  independl* 
ence,  and  equality,"  facetiously  in- 
forms us,  that  since  the  revolution  and 
taking  of  the  city  of  Angustura,  thegood 
Padres  had  not  been  called  upon  to 
(lerform  the  solemnisation  of  the  mar^ 
riage  ceremony.  The  loving  and  h^»* 
py  couples  whom  fancy,  choice,  or 
persuasion,  had  joined  together,  were 
perfectly  contented  in  their  unoeremo* 
nious  union  with  one  another,  and  ''  if 
ever  matrimony  even  entered  their 
heads,  it  was  merdy  momentary,  and 
as  a  matter  that  could  either  be  dia- 
pensed  with  wholiy,  or  postponed  to 
another  more  fit  and  propitioua  ofipor* 
tunity." 

It  does  not  appear  that  this  sort  o 
promiscuous  dancing  improved  tb 
morals  of  the  officers  so  much  as  Cf 
lonel  Hippisley  probably  anticinate^ 
and  the  mllowing  statement  of  tbt 
fiu;t  is  undoubtedly  very  picturesque 

«•  la  the  interim,  some  of  dis  offiosra  si 
otheia  had  behaved  themselves  most  unw> 
rantably ;  notice  wasobligsd  to  be  takefif 
their  conduct,  and  Montillo  shewed  thabe 
possessed  great  good  nature  and  fedfgi 
which  I  obserYcd  the  more  as  I  was  wan* 
habitant  of  the  same  bouse  widi  him.  fst 
drunkenness  was  his  foiUe,  and  I  btfve 
he  never  went  to  bed  without  his  fiiU  JM» 


t8l9.]  Cohnel  Hippi^  oMiged 

At  rSfjbt  utitai  h0  caAM  iMdM  (Ibr  bi  itm 
genonlljr  0b  o«e  tMt  or  ■aoiher)  n  kagi 
tub,  cotttainiB^  m  mvch  walcff  ts  ivwd 
tyte  him  abofv  hii  mUMIe,  Irit  itt  lMill» 
tett  ftr  bim^  kitoivhkb  lie  trorid  jitti^ 
tad  matin  kit  a  quflrttr  of  ad  iMnir^  Ml 
CQtnil^  ovlt  bd  Iriped  dff*  and  wiMpipfed  itt 
his  dieauig-gowii  gotoMshatiiaiMli  trticM 
ke  smoig  tmifl  mirue.  The  bath  wai  a- 
gdn  TMorted  tOf  and  be  drened  and  rode 
M,  and  tianfacted  what  bunnett  was  re- 
fund af  him.  He  is  a  great  fiivomite 
with  Bolivar,  who  knows  hUn  to  be  brave 
and  trust-worthy,  bat  laments  the  attach- 
ment whidi  he  inifortmiatd|v  has  to  liqoar 
itf  any  kind  tfiat  he  can  get** 

People  may  fbr  a  while  datice  away 
care— but  we  suspect  that  under  the 
following  circumstances,  balls  and  a»- 
semb^es  must,  at  last,  have  been  ra- 
ther thinly  attended. 

*'  I  again  made  applleatign  for  money, 
and  mped  it  with  every  possible  exertion, 
iMMrtiaihrly  when  I  found  that  the  oflflcen 
were  sdHng  even  their  clothing,  to  obtain  it 
§a  absohitely  necessary  expenses.  I  was 
assured  by  the  intendant  general  that  eveiy 
endeavour  to  obtain  a  supply  should  be 
tnade,  and  he  undertook  to  promise  that 
tome  pay  should  be  forthooming  before  we 
left  Ansustora.  I  had  been  obliged  to 
pact  wiu  many  of  my  own  articles,  some  of 
which  were  indeed  superfluous,  in  order  to 
meet  my  immediate  wants.  AH  my  blaiw 
kets,  save  one,  my  cot,  cabin-hunps,  some 
l^lain  dothing,  and  other  articles,  my  mat- 
ter tailor's  wife  disposed  of  for  me*  and  I 
obtained  is  cash  about  100  dollan.  I  was 
now  able  to  nrocure  some  provisions  moro 
fiutrilaous  and  congenial  to  my  taste ;  for 
iil*^'^  t  was  not  so  in  as  to  prevent  me 
inm  nding  and  coing  my  daily  rounds,  yet 
I  was feeUe  anddebilitated  from  the abso- 
bie  want  of  proper  food,  nor  could  I  ever 
artablisb  a  reguUr  and  general  mess  for 
|)m  officers  with  every  exertion  ibr  that 
Ifftpose.  Beef  soup,  and  stewed  beef,  with- 
out vsj^etaUes,  ticet  pepper,  and  salt,  were 
in  realty  so  bad  and  unwh<deiome  fbr  eoi>- 
tiaual  diet,  that  both  officers  and  men  felt 
Aeillemts;  andastheaUowanoeofium, 
bod  and  pezmciDus  as  it  evidently  was,  was 
indi^ensable  to  mix  with  the  water  of  the 
Orinoco  to  soften  its  quality,  kill  the  ans- 
malcubB,  and  takeoff  the  efl^  of  the mi- 
nenl  poison  with  which  it  was  impregnated, 
we  sowed  mudi  from  onr  beverage  as  well 
as  ftom  oar  meat.  The  water  itsdf  is  a 
dve  ;  and,  if  used  without  pass- 
tit  through  a  filtering  stone,  wiU  cause 


in  the  bowk,  and  bring  on 
dystnteiy  and  aH  its  concomitant  miseries.** 
Ax  Iwt  the  Bfittsh,  when  caHed  on 
to  fw«v  ailegiaDoe  to  tba  x^UiB, 
pontttdy  tehaeA,  unleBS  paid  tlie  sti« 
polsted  80  doIlan!H>-antltnany  of  them 
were  is  consequence  di8armea.-:-0rder 
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fvas  aC  length  Mfttorea  Ivy  B  pftimuB  of 
the  money,  Which  the  eoitncfl  m  a 
few  days  raised  by  a  fhfced  ban— bttt 
Just  as  the  troops  welre  expecting  theil* 
arrears,  an  unexpected  order  was  is*^ 
sued  to  delay  the  payment  till  within 
a  ftw  daya  of  their  intebdid  eMbarh* 
atb*  for  the  riter  ApUr&  The  oololii- 
d  «t  ftfii  sopposed  Aaf  MttktUlo  mm 
drtink  when  he  issued  thU  Htf^itntfy 
Older  on  the  civilians  for  the  mofley««^ 
and  that  on  getting  soher^  he  com- 
manded its  restitution.  Bui  the  ai^ 
proach  of  a  British  vessel  with  cIotL* 
mg,  equipments^  and  necessaries  for 
10^000  men,  soon  solved  the  difficul- 
ty—and MontiUo  looked  on  his  dol- 
lars as  saved. 

The  governor  had  issued^  it  seems, 
his  orders  to  commemorate  the  annW 
versary  of  the  eiffhih  year  of  their  tn- 
dependence,--^aka  aiW  describing  the 
grand  miiitary  proeessioa  to  theebwah. 
Colonel  Hippisiey  indillges  himodf  in 
the  ftUowing  descr^>CiOD.  Wo  eonld 
Mrdoa  fihtecMtnt  and  vulgar  spirit  fff 
his  pictttto  of  that  fkmous  bau-^hutt 
nobody  will  pardon  the  irrevei^nt 
tone  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  mys- 
teries of  the  Bomaa  Catholic  religion. 
Nothing  was  more  disRraoefVil  to  the 
flharaoter  of  the  Britaa  aimy  in  the 
Fenhisukr  w«r  than  the  inraltiiig  nl- 
fit  whicn  vtw  sneers  to9  often  einn- 
bited  toi«ards  the  priests  and  the  ee^ 
nons  of  thehr  Aith ;  and  Colonel  Hipt. 

Key,  ttrhom  we,  nevertheless,  he- 
e  to  be  a  worthy  and  enterprising 
man^r  makes  himaeu  more  oonterapi- 
ibk  in  the  following  passage  than  any 
Of  tfaoae  Whose  rehgien  hti  there  aW 
tettipts  to  fidicide  with  $01  tiie  ^M>^ 
mee  and  all  the  grossness  of  *  hnflbon. 
«*  Having  taken  hiA  Mat  on  the  foft  df 
the  alcar,  on  the  out^e  of  dte  railing,  with 
the  coUmd  of  the  regiment  d6  Valerosa  on 
Ms  rk^t,  1  was  placed  next;  and  Colonel 
Bngnah,  and  the  colonel  6t  ar^^,  the 
colond  of  marine,  and  Colonel  Wilson  of 
the  fed  bUftaft,  todk  dieir  appioi«riate  sta- 
tions. H^  msss  was  performed  in  ibe 
presence  or  all  the  officers  of  (he  gaxvison, 
dvilisns,  and  a  great  number  of  females. 
I  was  requested  to  appfroach  the  altar,  and 
•owes  Colonel  Ea|^,  where,  having  a 
cushion  pheed  to  kneel  upon,  we  were  pray- 
ed over  oy  flie  patriot  bishop,  and  received 
a  spiinkling  of  the  holy  water.  I  perceived 
die  6eneRU  ntontillo^s  arch  look  and  sihile 
at  bodi  during  a  par^of  the  cevemony :  pro- 
bably my  countenance  depicted  the  doubts 
I  entertained,  of  beittg  made  a  Catholic, 
**  nolens  voflens.^  I  acknowledjre  I  began 
to  think  the  joke  was  going  too  &,  and  in* 
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vivdly  detenofawd,  ihoQld  the  waftr  bo 
metented  to  me,  to  dedine  the  offering,  uid 
Inve  the  dasy  in  the  lurch.  The  blening 
and  the  ^rinklmg  I  concluded  would  do  me 
no  haim ;  tnd  I  consented  to  leceiTe  thoee 
heavenlj  dews,  from  an  earthly  hand,  with 
composure  and  resignation.  I  soon,  how- 
efer,  dieoorered  it  was  only  the  prelude  to 
\^j^  hoDOUZt.  I  was  cleared  of  all  my 
ains,  my  enon,  and  transgressions,  and, 
being  thus  purified  and  white-washed,  I  waa 
deputed  as  one  of  the  six  bearers  to  support 
the  canopy  of  silk  carried  over  the  head  of 
the  bishop  whilst  he  supported  the  host  in 
hisarms.^ 

We  find  that  we  must  pass  over  all 
the  wrangling  and  jangling  from  page 
309  to  page  36 1>  and  content  ourselves 
with  the  following  sketches  of  two 
naval  characters. 

*<  Dias,  coomiodore  of  the  gun-boats,  and 
Paddillio,  commodore  of  the  aimed  flecheras. 
The  former  is  a  Uttle  sturdy  fdtow,  about 
five  fleet  five  inches  in  heigbt,  strong  built, 
and  fleshy.  When  drunk  he  has  tfaeap- 
peazance  of  good  humour,  and  if  not  dis- 
pleased can  be  vulgarly  talkative,  rude,  and 
asBiiming ;  if  ruffled,  he  immediatdy  dia- 
plays  what  by  nature  he  is— a  bkiodthirsty 
mhuman  savage,  who  could  with  pleasure 
cat  the  being  whom  he  sacrificed  to  his  ha- 
tred or  revenge.  He  boasts  of  the  number 
he  has  slaughtered  in  cold  blood,  and  re- 
lates, without  horror,  that  he  has  fed  on 
human  flesh.  He  has  shown  a  degree  of 
ferocious  courage  and  profigssianal  abilities 
wbidi  have  been  peculiarly  serviceable  to 
the  independent  cause,  on  more  than  one 
occasion.  I  was  twice  in  company  with 
him ;  and  the  second  time  placed  my  pistol 
in  my  bosom,  to  protect  mjrself  from  any 
brutid  attack  he  might  have  been  induced 
to  commit ;  and  I  acknowledge  that  I  felt 
happy  when  I  found  myself  fre^  from  his  so- 
dety,  nor  did  I  ever  again  seek  it,  or  by  aod.* 
dent  fall  into  his  company  a  third  time." 

CoQunodore  Paddillio  would,  if  he  wore 
a  shade  over  his  eye,  be  a  more  agreeable 
looking  man  ;  having  received  a  cut  down 
his  cheek,  extending  to  his  eye  on  the  right 
side,  which  seems  as  if  stuting  from  its 
socket,  and  gives  to  his  countenance  a  hor- 
rid and  terrific  appearance ;  yet  he  is  fond 
of  dress,  and  deanly  in  hu  habits.  There 
is  also  a  great  deal  of  generosity  and  socia- 
ble conduct  in  this  man,  and  hie  is  as  firm 
a  friend  as  he  u  an  implacable  enemy.  He 
never  forgives  an  injury ;  but  he  has  ho- 
nour and  courage  sufficient  to  meet  his  ad- 
versaiT  on  a  fair  and  equal  footing ;  and  al- 
though mudi  used  to  scenes  of  bloodshed 
and  murder,  and  ready  to  perform  such 
tasks,  too,  when  ordered  by  his  superior, 
▼et  there  is  no  instance  on'reoord  where  he 
has  suffered  the  victim  to  be  tortured,  or 
butchered  with  any  additional  inhumanity. 
Not  so  his  brother  commodore,  who  enjoys 
the  sight  of  the  victim  of  his  cruelty  or  re« 


esq*. 


vanga  dying  by  inBheij>^  The  two  < 
dons  are,  however,  twom  foes  to  eadi 
other.  Whilst  on  aetnal  duty  they  meet, 
and  will  act  in  oontsert ;  but  should  tfa^ 
cress  each  otfaor  off  duty.  Paddillio  baa 
vowed  that  one  of  them  shall  die  before 
they  se|Muato,  in  retaliation  for  a  hkiw  foc« 
medy  given  him  by  Dias." 

Soon  afterwards  all  diadpUne  •- 
mong  the  British  was  at  an  end^  and  the 
minority  of  the  men  under  Colond 
Wilson  and  Migor  Trewren  deserted 
to  join  the  patriot  Paez.  Colond 
Hippisley  treats  us  with  upwards  of 
a  100  pages  more  of  what  may  be  caU* 
ed  his  personal  narrative,  down  to 
the  time  when  he  was  fi)rced  to  sell 
his  equipmento  to  get  a  passage  to 
England — from  which  we  shall  ex- 
tract the  few  passages  that  are  inter* 


**  General  Bdivar  is  a  mean  looking  per* 
son,  seemingly  (thou^  but  thirty-ei^) 
about  fifty  vears  oH  age.  He  is  about  fnt 
feet  six  inches  in  height ;  thin,  sallow  com- 
plexion, lengthened  visage,  marked  with 
t^ery  ^miptom  of  anxiety,  care,  and,  I 
could  almost  add,  despondency.  He  seem- 
ed also  to  have  undergone  great  hidgat. 
His  dark,  and,  according  to  report,  nril- 
liant  eyes,  were  now  dull  and  neavy,  al- 
though I  could  give  them  credit  for  pos- 
sessing more  fire  and  animation  when  his 
fWune  was  less  haraisfd.  Black  hair,  loose- 
ly tied  bdiind  with  a  piece  of  riband,  large 
mustachioa,  Uack  handkerchief  round  & 
neck,  blue  great  coat,  and  blue  trowMn» 
boots  and  spurs,  completed  his  cnstnmf. 
In  my  eyes  he  mi^t  have  passed  for  any 
thing  but  the  thing  he  really  was.  Acrosa 
the  oumber  was  suspended  one  of  the  Span- 
ish hammocks,  on  which  he  occasionally 
sat,  lolled,  and  swang,  whilst  conversmg. 
and  seldom  remained  in  the  same  posture 
for  two  minutes  together.  After  an  inter- 
view of  nearlv  an  hour,  I  left  the  apart- 
ment, and  his  excellencv  did  me  file  h/^ 
nour  of  attending  me  tomehaUdoor,  and 
bidding  me  adieu.** 

Paez's  cavalry  are  much  superior  in  point 
of  dress,  appearance,  and  gocd  eonditian  of 
their  horses ;  3ret  I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  un- 
derstood that  they  are  unlfbrmlT  dotfaed. 
There  are  none  of  them  so  nakea  as  maay 
of  Sedeno*s  legion ;  but  they  consist  of  some 
without  boots,  shoes,  or  any  body  covering, 
except  their  blanket,  which  is  the  neoessaiy 
appendage  to  the  general  uniform.  Tb^ 
all  wear  trowsers,  or  something  in  the  shape 
of  breeches  or  loose  drawers,  and  thdr  armi 
are  similar  to  the  other  corps  of  cavafay. 
Many  of  Paes*s  men  are  dothed  in  die  lyous 
taken  f^om  the  enemy ;  and  thus  are  seen 
men  in  hehnets  bound  with  brass  and  pbiad 
metal;  large  sabres  with  silver  hilu  4  saddles 
and  bridles  ornamented  with  silver  tiqps  and 
buckles.  I  actually  saw  one  horseman 
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I  WttO  OUMO  of  tti  IVD8  pfl^ 

Mtnjr  ntodotman  tela  m- 
inife  Id  Paes,  md  fooohad  ibr  at  being  au* 
lliBBtift*  Indora  Mftfial  of  our  omjUrytDicik 
me  wicncene  to  his  exploitaL  Though  al- 
luoet  a  general  of  his  o«n  aatfaority,  yet  he 
ia  too  poverftil  ihr  even  Bolivar  to  dnpute 
hie  lank,  wUch  he  bee  theteftue  ftdly  ae* 
Imoidedged.  Paes  ia  lelf-taagbt,  and 
apnmg  up  all  of  a  sodden,  horn  nothing, 
dniBg  Che  levolutkn,  before  whidi  he  was 
Inrdly  heaid  of.  When  it  broke  out,  he 
wm  eooB  ihnnd  at  the  head  of  a  nnmerooi 
body,  avowedly  far  the  puipose  of  aUKng 
tiw  cBiue  of  the  repnUic.  Hit  eoonge,  hi- 
tiapldity,  lepeated  sueoeflMB,  nd  the  nam* 
ben  of  Ui  fellowen,  speedily  gained  him  a 
■ame.  The  qiddmess  of  nis  moveniente» 
tiw  iipldlty  with  which  he  pavsaed  the  fly* 
lag  enemy,  the  pefeonal  eonlBicts  in  irtiieh 
he  had  been  engaced,  and  the  oonaQests  he 
kad  made,  both  oMlectiTely  and  individtud- 
ly,  lendered  him  the  admuation  of  his  ad- 
heieals,  and  the  drsad  of  the  enemies,  into 
whom  his  verr  name  strnck  tenor  as  they 
i  to  the  i^ains  and  savannahs  to  en- 
His  followers,  too,  were  all 
m  many  Paeses,  looking  up  to  their  general 
ae  a  superior  being,  to  whose  mandate  up* 
wards  of  fbar  tfaonstnd  brave  men  paid  im- 
plicit obedience.  On  the  parade,  or  in  the 
field,  Paez  was  their  general  and  supreme* 
1b  ^  hoars  of  rest  from  the  iatigues  of  a 
loag  and  rapid  march,  or  ftom  conquest 
over  the  advenary,  and  the  letahatian  ri* 
gjidly  executed,  Paez  would  be  seen  dancing 
with  his  peo|^,  in  the  ring  farmed  far  that 
pwpoee,  smokkig  with  them,  drinking  from 
the  saoM  cup,  and  lighting  the  fresh  segar  from 
Ilia  one  ia  the  mouth  of  his  brodiersoliUer. 
**  Geocml  Paes  is  uneemnnonly  active. 
He  win,  far  amusement,  as  he  didbefare 
some  English  oiBcers,  single  out  a  wild 
hnl  from  the  herd  of  catHe,  and  ride  him 
dbra,  pass  his  lanoe  through,  and  thus  slay 
hioa;  or  plop  up  to  the  MimaPs  rear,  and 
fcaspfng  dw  Ivl  firmly  hi  hie  hand,  twist  H 
m  aBddenlv  and  so  stnmglv  as  to  throw  tlie 
Mst  en  hii  side,  when,  if  some  of  his  fol- 
do  not  come  up  at  the  moment  to 
I  Urn,  ho  will,  by  a  eat  of  his  aabre, 
staiag  and  leave  him,  imtil  the  arrival 
of  his  ps^  puts  the  finishing  sCfoke  to 
Ufa,  aod  Ae  flesh  is  prepaied  far  oookmg.** 
**  At  the  action  of  Ortia,  in  April,  1818, 
Faez,  with  his  cavalry,  were  engaged,  and 
had  made  severs!  sueeessfril  charges  against 
Iho  enemy,  who,  though  inferior  in  num- 
hoes,  was  far  superior  to  Bolivar  in  disdp- 
liae  and  gsnendship;  but  the  general-in- 
Aisfhadso  puzsled  matters,  and  sooon- 
fa«idsd  the  fine,  that  the  mfantiy  were 
iesten,  and  nearly  destroyed,  befaro  Boli- 
irar  eonid  ooUeet  himself,  which  extorted 
«n.A|»»l»k«.ftom  F»e>  t»d..ehkr 


'  PMs  covered  the  retreat,  at  BoUvar*« 
[oest,  and  one  or  two  ehaiges  seemed  the 
snant  of  the  hifantry  ftom  annihihition. 

VouV. 


Afrar  the  last  of  iheKchargtt,  which  he 
led  himself,  he  retired  on  one  nde,  and  ha- 
ving dismounted,  was  seized  with  a  fit 
(eomethmg  of  fiie  hysterical  kmd,)  and  Uf 
on  die  ground  foammg  at  the  moudi.  Co- 
lonel English,  who  related  the  dbrcumstanoe 
to  me,  was  present.  He  went  up  to  Ptez, 
thou^  some  of  his  people  warned  him  by 
no  means  to  disturb  the  general  x  **  he  wm 
soon  be  wdl,**  said  they,  "  he  is  often  so, 
and  none  of  us  dare  to  toodi  him  untH  per- 
faeify  recovered.**  Coicnel  Enplidi,  how- 
over,  i^yproached,  and  having  q[)imkled  some 
water  m  his  face,  and  farced  a  little  down 
his  throat,  he  apeedfly  recovered  $  and  com* 
ing  to  his  reooUeetion,  thanked  1dm  cordial- 
If,  sayhig  he  was  a  litde  overcome  by  the 
dsy*s  hajgodt  hswin^  with  his  own  lance  and 
with  his  own  arm  killed  thiru-nitte  of  the 
enemy,  and  been  taken  fllwhiut  running  die 
faitieth  through  the  bodir.  The  bloody 
lance  lay  by  l£  side,  and  he  presented  it  to 
Colonel  Ei^Iuh,  as  a  memento  of  his  ftiend- 
Aip  and  sAiiction.  Paez  soon  reeovered, 
and  joined  his  kgion ;  and  when  Colonel 
Bngush  departed,  he  presented  him  with 
threie  very  fine  horses  ftmn  his  own  stud. 

**  I  shall  trespass  on  my  reader's  attention 
a  ftw  minutes  more,  whust  I  relate  another 
anecdote  of  this  man.  Since  the  refusal  of 
General  MorSb  to  give  quarter,  he  has 
never  been  known  to  spare  tne  life  of  a  pri" 
soner.  Yet,  at  the  battle  of  Calaboza,  hav 
faigbeen  successlul  in  one  or  two  charges, 
by  which  he  forced  the  royalists  to  retreat, 
he'  was  in  the  height  of  good  humour,  and 
an  eflleer  who  haid  been  taken  by  his  men 
was  brought  to  him-.-he  was  mounted. 
The  General  asked  himafewquesdons,  and 
then  directed  his  man  ofMmnest  to  do  his  du- 
ty. The  Spanish  officer  begged  hard  for  life. 
*•  Well,**  says  Paez,  ••  ride  to  yonder  tree,** 
pointing  to  one  some  distance  off,  **•  and 
when  you  get  diere,  escape  as  fast  as  you 
can,  and  take  care  I  do  not  come  up  with 
you  !**  The  officer  obeyed,  and  when  he 
arrived  at  the  tree,  casting  one  glance  be- 
hind him,  oonmieneed  his  race.  Paez  pior- 
Bued,  and  soon  overtook  him,  and  was  In 
tiM  aet  of  putting  his  lance  through  his 
body.  The  royalist,  with  some  presence  of 
mind,  sud,  *■  General  Paez  is  too  noble  to 
take  an  advantage.  My  horse  was  tired, 
and  could  not  gi&op;  but  if  you,  general, 
will  give  me  your  horse,  and  the  same 
Hberty,  I  think  I  could  save  my  life.** 
••  Done  !**  answered  Paez,  and  immediately 
the  Spaniard  was  mounted  on  his  horse. 
The  diatanee  was  again  p(rinted  out;  the 
officer  rode  to  the  spot,  and  started  afresh. 
Paes,  in  the  meantime,  had  mounted  the 
jaded  royalist  charger.  He  started  also, 
and  gained  ground,  and  in  about  two  miles 
actually  came  up  widi  the  unfortunate 
Spaniaid,  who  lell  beneath  the  point  of  die 
fassurgent  genera]*s  spear.  The  race  was 
witoessed  by  hundreds,  and  dse  air  was 
soon  flUed  widi  die  shoucs  of  aj^hmse  be- 
stowed on  die  mtrepid  aad  sangumary  Ptoz. 
4X 
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**  Earij  In  dit  mombg  of  die  frlkiwii« 
day  a  most  extnordinary  buide  seemed  to 
prerul;  people  ninniiig  and  riding  in  all 
directions.  Some  thought  it  was  oocasbned 
by  the  adrance  of  the  royalists  having  en- 
tered the  town  at  the  south-east  extremity. 
If  this  were  the  case,  I  considered  that  all 
would  fall  an  easy  piey  to  the  inTadeis  (  for 
of  such  a  set  of  mixed  rabble  no  other  coun* 
tr3r  oould  boast.  Some  with  spears  or  hmces 
pointed,  galloping  violently  abng  the  road ; 
ochos  with  drawn  swords  in  their  hands, 
lacing  up  and  down:  the  whole  aecom- 
panied  by  a  oonlusioa  of  tongues,  noises, 
and  sfaotttingB.  The  first  hussais  had  been 
drawn  up  opposite  our  boats,  by  my  order, 
to  await  iiirtiier  directions,  WMn  we  per* 
oeived,  approaching  the  flechera  with  the 
remainder  of  Colonel  Wilson*s  hussars,  a 
person  on  horseback  passing  in  full  speed, 
with  this  motley  group  at  his  beds :  and 
one  of  the  native  officers  coming  up  to  me, 
told  me  that  he  who  rode  by  was  General 
Sedeno,  whom  his  soldiers  were  going  to 
kill,  for  not  doing  his  duty  at  the  last  battle 
fou^t  near  CaUboxa.  Concluding,  thee- 
fore,  that  none  but  General  Sedeno*s  ene* 
mies  were  near,  our  people  were  dismissed, 
and  I,  with  several  of  the  officers,  followed 
the  crowd,  to  see  what  had  actually  befallen 
the  general,  who  I  wu  convinoed,  if  he 
oontmued  to  ride  at  the  same  rate,  would 
not  easily  be  overtaken  by  the  tired  and 
nearly  knocked*up  cavalry  which  followed 
him. 

**  Having  followed  the  stream  of  idlers 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  town,  we  came  to 
the  prison,  where  some  of  bis  iiiends  met 
the  fugitive,  and  enabled  him  for  the  pre- 
sent to  escape  the  fury  of  the  soldiery, 
though  an  immense  crowd  had  surrounded 
the  house,  and  report  said  that  they  were 
cutting  off  the  general*s  spurs  previous  to 
his  being  executed.  In  a  few  minutes  after, 
he  was  kd  out  by  an  offieer  holding  him  by 
the  left  hand,  as  a  gentleman  would  hand  a 
lady,  and  I  perceived  that  tlie  highest  re* 
spect  was  paid  to  this  personage,  who  fre- 
quently placed  his  own  left  hand  on  his 
breast,  and  uttered  some  words  vehemently 
in  Spanish :  the  spectators  and  soldieiy 
bowed  their  attention  and  forbearance.  Se- 
deno  is  a  tall,  thin  man,  and  looked  at 
that  moment  nothing  like  a  general,  but  a 
thief,  or  some  oilher  rascal,  just  taken  in  the 
act  His  companion  and  guardian  was  a 
man  of  about  five  feet  seven  inches  high, 
rather  fleshy,  plump,  round  face,  fair  com- 
plexion, sind  most  prepossessing  counte- 
nance. He  appeared  in  a  dark  blue  jacket, 
sabre,  cocked  nat,  with  a  large  silver  cockade 
In  front,  as  he  wore  his  hat,  as  the  sailors 
aay,  fore  and  aft 

**  The  native  officer  who  had  befbre  ad- 
dressed me,  and  who  had  joined  die  throng, 
now  informed  me,  that  he  who  conduct^ 
Sedeno  was  the  galUnt  Paea ,  who  had  most 
fortunatdv  arrived  to  save  him  f^om  the 
hwd«  of  his  own  men.    No  ooe*  laid  my 


I  flDidd  uwaiMllend  InBn 
but  Pa^  X  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  ihm 
supreme  dnef ;  die  men  womd  not  hum 
attended  to  him.  I  inquired  what  Gcncnl 
Paex  spoke  when  he  was  leadii^  Scden* 
akmg :  he  said,  *  that  the  man  who  at- 
tempted to  molest  or  slay  Sedeno  must  first 
pierce  his  heart;  that  he  would  answer  for 
nil  ixinoocnoe«* 

«•  •  Pray,  of  what  b  he  aecnaed  F*  •  It 
has  originated,'  answered  my  winwniBsi, 
*  from  a  drunken  quarrel  between  two  of 
Sedeno*s  offieera,  one  of  whom  Sedeno  cot 
in  die  arm,  an  hour  ago*  widi  his  anbnu 
This  officer  has  charged  him  with  cowaidiee 
and  flig^  leaving  his  divisuNi  to  be  cot  np 
by  the  royalists ;  asscrtiitt,  that  he  was  aa 
sure  of  being  beaten  by  the  enemy,  that  he 
sent  off  his  wife  and  treasure  the  day  before 
the  action,  and  himself  deserted  his  people, 
for  which  they  ought  to  kill  him.' 

'*  Again  I  asM,  *  Does  the  aoncmc 
chief  suffer  the  mm  to  beoxne  jndea  of 
their  officers* 
them 


officers*  conduct,  wtdi  libertir  to  pot 
to  deadi,  as  they  may  thmk  fit?* 


*  Oh !  jes,'  was  die  reply:  *  die  \_ 
in-chief  does  not  inteifore;  If  be  was  to  bo* 


have  in  a  cowardly  or  treacfaenNia  i 
they  would  very  soon  take  off  his  head,  with- 
out giving  any  trouble  for  further  inquiriee. 
But  look,  colonel,*  said  he,  *  diey-are  mnr 
dispersing;  Paex  has  saved  him ;  and  yoo- 
der  is  part  of  Paex*s  cavalry  marching  Into 
town.'  I  afterwards  saw  Sedeno  going  ua- 
attended  into  General  BQlivar*s  quartea.** 
•  •  •  • 

*•  Sedeno's  cavalry  were  composed  ct  all 
sorta  and  sixes,  ftom  the  man  to  the  boy  ; 
from  the  horse  to  the  mule.  Some  of  tne 
troopers  with  saddles,  very  many  of  them 
without  (  some  with  bits,  Indier  head-efana 
and  rems;  others  whh  ropfr-Hnes,  with  n 
bight  of  the  rope  nlaced  over  the  tongneaf 
the  horse  as  a  bit;  some  wi^  oU  pistols 
bung  over  the  saddle-bow,  I  cannot  cdl  it 
thepommdl,  either  incaaed  in  tiger^ekin  or 
ox-hide  hoister-pipeB,  or  hanging  by  athoqg 
of  hide  on  each  side.  As  for  the  troopera 
themselves,  ihey  were  ftom  thlrteea  to 
thirty-six  or  fbrty  yean  of  age  black, 
brown,  sallow  oomptexion,  aoeoroong  to  the 
casts  of  thdr  parents.  The  adnlla  were 
large  mustacfaios,  and  short  hair,  cidMv 
wooly  or  black,  aeoordin|(  to  dimate  or  d^ 
scent.  They  had  a  feniaous,  savage  look, 
which  the  regimsotah  they  appeared  in  did 
not  tend  to  faumanixe  or  improves  Momited 
on  miserable,  half-starved,  jaded  beasts, 
whether  horse  or  mule,  aome  without 
trowssn,  snoall-dothes,  or  any  covering  ex- 
cept a  bandage  of  blue  doth  or  cotton  round 
their  loins,  ttie  end  of  which  pasnng  be- 
tween thcur  legs,  fostened  to  the  girth  rooad 
the  waist ;  others  with  trowaera,  but  wtdi- 
out  stoddngs,  boots,  or  shoes,  and  a  spur 
generally  gradng  the  bed  on  one  side «  and 
somi  wearing  a  kind  of  aandal  made  of 
hide,  with  the  hairy  side  outward.  In  their 
left  hand  diey  hold  dia  icins,  and  la  that 
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irifjht  a  pole  firom  d^  to  ten  feetinleogth,  tees  an  old  mtiaket  (the  band  of  which 

with  aa  imi  ^ear,  my  diaip  at  the  point  has  been  shortened  twelve  inches)  forms  his 

■ad  sides,  and  tatber  flat ;  in  shi^  like  our  caibinei  and  with  a  laige  sabie,  or  hanger, 

■eigeant's  halbert.     A  blanket  <uf  about  a  or  cut-and-thrust,  or  even  a  smaU  sword, 

yard  square,  with  a  hole,  or  rather  slit,  cut  hanging  bjr  a  leather  thong  to  his  side,  to- 

in  the  oentee,  throu^  which  the  wearer  aether  with  dthera  felt  hiO,  a  ti^  skhi  or 

tiurusts  his  head,  flUls  on  each  side  of  his  hide  cap,  on  his  head,  with  a  white  feather, 

shoulders,  thus  covering  his  body,  and  leav-  or  even  a  piece  of  white  rag,  stuck  into  it, 

ing  his  bare  arms  at  Mifect  liberty  to  ma-  these  troopers  of  the  legion  of  Sedeno  ap- 

nage  his  horse,  or  multi  and  lance.    Some-  pear  complete,  and  ready  for  action.^ 

The  toils  of  the  d«y  were  now  near  a  dose,  and  the  Editor  with  his  Contri- 
Imtors  were  about  tp  leave  the  Tent  for  an  evening- walk  along  the  Dee  and  its 
^'  bonny  banks  of  blooming  heather,"  to  indulge  themoet  delightftd  of  all  feelings, 
snch,  namely,  as  arjse  from  the  consciousness  of  having  past  our  time  in  a  way 
not  only  u;reeable  (o  ourselves,  but  useftil  to  the  whole  of  the  wide-spread  family 
of  man,  when  Joh^  Mackay  came  bouncing  in  upon  us  like  a  grasshopper, ''  GrOts 
iny  life  here  are  twa  unco  landloupers  cumin  dirdin  down  ue  hill — the  tane  o' 
them  a  beech  knock-kneed  strava&ger  wi'  the  breeks  on,  and  the  tither,  ane  o' 
the  women-folk^  9s  rounds  she  lang,  in  a  green  Joseph,  and  a  tappen  o'  feathers 
on  her  pow."    ^  the  word  ^  women-folk,"  each  Contributor 

•<  Sprang  upwards  like  a  pyramid  of  fire  ;** 

«ad  we  had  some  difficulty  in  fweventing  a  sailer  from  the  Tent  ''  Re- 
member, gentlemen,"  quoth  we,  **  that  you  are  still  under  literary  low — ^be 
seated."  We  ourselves,  as  master  of  toe  ceremonies^  went  out,  and  lo !  we 
beheld  two  most  extraordinary  Itinerants.  The  gentleman  who  was  dressed  in ' 
brown-once-black,  had  a  sort  of  medico-theological  exterior — which  we  after- 
wards  found  to  be  representative  of  the  inward  man.  He  was  very  tall,  and  in- 
kneed* — indeed,  somewhat  like  Richmond  Uie  bladk  about  the  legs — the  sqiunt 
of  his  albino  eyes  was  far  from  prepossessing — and  stray  tufrs  of  his  own 
white  hair,  here  and  there  stole  lankly  down  from  beneath  the  up-curled  edge 
of  a  brown  caxon  that  crowned  the  apex  of  his  organisation.  He  seemed  to 
have  lost  the  roof  of  his  mouth,  and  when  he  said  to  us,  '*  You  see  before  you 
Dr  Magnus  Oglethorpe,  itinerant  lecturer  on  poetry,  politics,  oratory,  and 
the  beUes  letters/'  at  each  word,  his  tongue  came  away  from  the  locum- 
tenens  of  his  palate,  with  a  bans,  like  a  piece  of  wet  leather  from  a 
stone,  (called,  by  our  Scottish  children,  "  sookers,"  we  ibrget  the  Eng- 
lish name,)  each  syllable,  indeed,  standing  quite  per  se,  and  not  with- 
out difficulty  to  be  drilled  into  companies  or  sentences.  But  we  ue 
fingetting  the  lady.  She  was  a  short,  fat,  *'  dumpy  woman" — craite  a  bundle 
of  a  body,  as  one  may  say— with  smooth  red  dieeks,  and  Utile  twinking 
roguish  eyes  ,*-Hind  when  she  returned  our  greeting,  we  were  sensible  of  a  slight 
accent  of'^Erhi^  which,  we  confess^  up  in  fife  as  we  are,  falls  on  the  drain  of 
our  ear 

<*That'e  like  a  mdody  sweedy  flayed  in  tme.** 

She  was,  as  John  Mackay  had  at  some  distance  discovered,  in  a  green  riding 
habit,  not,  perhaps,  much  the  worse,  but  certainly  much  the  smoother  for 
wear,— and  while  hor  neat-turned  ancles  exhibitea  a  pair  of  yellow  laced 
boots  which  nearly  reached  the  calf  of  her  leg,  on  her  hoid  waved  elegantly  a 
plume  of  ilffht-blue  ostrich  feathers.  The  colours  altogether,  both  those  of  na- 
ture and  of  art,  were  splendid  and  hannonious,  and  the  Shepherd,  whose 
honest  fiiee  we  by  chance  saw,  (contrary  to  orders)  pegping  through  a  little 
chink  of  the  Tent,  whispered  *'  Losh  a  day,  gin  were  binna  the  queen  o'  the 
Fairies !"  We  requested  the  matchless  pair  to  waUc  in — ^but  Dr  Magnus,  who 
was  rather  dusty,  first  mX  John  Mackay  to  switch  him,  behind  and  before, 
with  a  bundi  of  long  neather,  and  we  ourselveB  performed  the  same  office, 
with  the  greatest  delicacy  to  the  lady.  The  improvement  on  both  was  most 
striking  and  instantaneous.  The  Doctor  looked  quite  fresh  and  ready  for  a 
leetvre, — ^while  the  lady  reminded  us,  so  deck,  smooth,  and  beantiftil,  aid  she 

*  It  wai  upon  this  gentleman  that  ihecdebrated  punster  of  the  West  made  that  faaMHit 
p«B,  •«  the  Batde  of  the  Pyienees-.(tfae  pair  o*  knees.'*) 


TfO  Siagitkur  Mtco^Hon.  &9SL' 

appear,  of  a  hen  after  any  little  ruffling  incident  in  a  banv^ard.  We  tlnwa 
entered  the  Tent — "  Contributora !  Dr  Magnus  Oglethorpe  and  Lady  on  a  lec- 
turing tour  through  the  Highlands."  In  a  moment  twenty  Toicea  entnated 
the  la^y  to  be  seated — ^Or  Morris  ofiered  her  a  seat  on  his  bed^  whidij  be« 
ing  folded  up,  he  now  used  as  a  chair  or  sopha — Waatle  bowed  to  the  anttqoe 
carved  oak  arm-chair  that  bad  been  sent  from  Mar- Lodge  by  the  Thane— 
Ticlder  was  lifting  up  from  the  ground  an  empty  hamper  to  reach  it  across  the 
table  for  her  accommodation — ^Duller  was  ready  with  the  top  or  bottom  of  the 
whisky  cask,  and  we  ourselves  insisted  upon  getting  the  nonour  of  the  &ir 
burden  to  the  Contributor's  box.  Seward  kept  looking  at  her  through  faia 
quiszing  dasa— "  deuced  fine  wumman  by  St  Jericho  1  demme  if  she  b'nt  a  fte- 
simile  («  Mary-Ann  Clarke— only  summat  deeper  in  the  fi>re-end— one  of  old 
Anacreon's  ^o^mmA.itm.**  Her  curtsey  was  exceedingly  graceful — when  all  of  a 
sudden,  casting  her  eyes  on  the  Standard-Bearer  who,  conliniry  to  hia  usual 
amenity  towards  the  sex,  stood  sour  and  silent  in  a  comer,  ^  exclaimed,  "  by 
the  powers,  my  own  swate  Morgan  Odoherty,"  and  jumping  up  upon  the  tft« 
ble,  she  nimbly  picked  her  steps  among  juss,  ^aa^eB,  and  quedba.,  (upsetting 
alone  Kempfernauaen's  ink  horn  over  an  ode.  to  th|B  moon^  and  in  a  moment 
was  in  the  Adjutant's  arms.  Mrs  M'Whirter,  the. fair  Irish  widow  whom  the 
Ensign  had  loved  in  Philadelphia,  stood  confessed*  There  dung  she,  like  a 
mole,  with  her  little  paws  to  the  Standard-bearer's  sides — striving  in  vain  to 
reach  those  beguiling  lips,  which  he  kept  somewhat  haughtilv  elevated  about 
six  feet  three  inches  from  the  ground,  leaving  an  umicaleable  neight  of  at  kaisi 
a  yard  between  them  and  the  mouth  of  the  much  fluatered,  deeply  injured 
Mrs  M'Whirter.  The  widow,  whose  elegant  taste  is  well  known  to  the 
readers  of  this  Magazine,  exclaimed,  in  the  words  of  Betty,  (so  she  called 
him), 

*^  Ah  I  who  can  idl  how  hard  it  ii  to  dimb 

The  steep  where  love's  proud  temple  shines  afitf  !*' 
"  Never  mind  the  money — my  dearest  Morgan— Och !  I  have  never  known 
such  another  man  as  your  sweet  self  since  we  parted  at  Philadelphia.'*  The 
Adjutant  looked  as  if  he  had  neither  lost  nor  won-^-stiU  gently  but  determin* 
edlv  repelling  the  advances  of  the  warm-liearted  widow,  whose  face  he  thuak^t^ 
as  It  were,  at  arm's  length.  At  last,  with  a  countenance  of  imperturbable 
solemnity,  worthy  of  a  native  of  Ireland  and  a  Contributor  to  this  Alaguane, 
he  coolly  said,  *^  Why,  Mr  Editor,  the  trick  is  a  devilish  good  one,  very 
well  played,  and  knowingly  kept  up — but  now  that  you  gentlemen  have 


self,  my  fair  Mrs  M^Vhirter,  were  the  seducee,  and  the  ensign  the  se* 
ducer."  '  "  Why  look  ye,"  continued  Odoherty,  "  if  you  are  Molly 
M'Whirter,  formerly  of  Philadelphia,  you  have  the  mark  of  a  murphy 
(Hibemic^  potatoe)  on  your  right  side,  just  below  the  fifth  rib— and  of  a 
shamrock,  or  as  these  English  gentlemen  would  call  it,  a  trefoil,  between 

vour  shoulders  behind,  about  half  v^ay  down/' Here  Mrs  M^^Hiirter 

lost  all  temper-^and  appealed  to  Dr  Magnus  Oglethorpe,  if  Odoherty  was 
not  casting  foul  aspersiona  on  her  diaracter.  The  doctor  oommeaoed  an 
oration,  with  that  extraordinary  sort  of  utterance  already  hinted  at»  whidh 
quite  upset  the  AcMutant's  gravity — and  the  lady  now  seizing  the  *'  tempora 
mollia  fandi,"  said,  with  a  bewitching  smile,  "  Come  now  my  deareat 
Morgan,  confess,  confess !"  I'he  Standard-bearer  was  overcome— and,  Idasing 
his  old  friend's  cheek  in  the  most  respectful  manner,  he  said,  *'  1  pre- 
sume Mrs  M'Whirter  is  no  more,  and  that  I  see  before  me  the  lady  of 
Dr  Magnus  Oglethorpe — in  other  words  Mrs  Dr  Oglethorpe."  "  Yes> 
Morgan,  he  is  mdeed  my  husband — come  hither  Magnus,  and  shake  hands 
with  the  Adjutant — thia  is  the  Mr  Odoherty,  of  whom  you  Imve  heard  me  so 
often  s^e."  Nothing  could  be  more  delightful  than  ihis  reconciliation. 
We  agam  all  took  our  seats — Dr  Magnus  on  our  own  left  hand,  and  Mrs  Dr 
Magnus  on  our  ri^t,  close  to  whom  sat  and  smiled,  like  another  MaiSf 
the  invincible  Standurd-bearer.  It  was  a  high  gratification  to  ns  now  to 
find  that  Odoherty  and  Mxi  M'Wbirtcr  h^  never  been  united  in  main* 


prevent! 
hidbea 
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mmj.  It  vHM  fne  that  in  Amanoi  ihef  had  ben  lenderit  ftHadiM  1» 
each  other>  but  peealiar  circumslaiiceBj  ooime  of  whidi  are  aUuded  to  in  • 
»ir  of  the  adjutant's  life,  in  a  former  Number  of  thia  Magazine,  had 
ated  their  union,  and  aoon  after  his  return  to  Europe,  the  M'Whirtcr 
bestowed  her  hand  on  a  fsidiftd  suitor,  whom  she  had  formerlj  re-» 
jeeted,  Dr  Magnus  Oglethorpe,  lecturer  on  poetrv,  politics,  oratory,  «c.  a 
gentleman  &mou8  for  removing  impediments  in  the  organa  of  ipeech,  and 
who^  after  having  instructed  in  public  speaking  some  of  Uie  moat  diatinguish* 
ed  untats  in  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  United  States,  had  lately 
oame  over  to  Britain,  to  retard,  bj  his  preeepta  and  his  pnetice^  the  do* 
chne  and  fkll  of  eloquence  in  our  IsUnd.  Am  we  compKmented  the  doctor 
on  the  magnificent  olject  of  his  pedestrian  tour,  he  volunteered  a  ketnae 
on  the  spot,  and  in  an  instant— and  springing  up  as  nimbly  upon  the  toble  «a 
Sir  Fiands  Burdett  or  Mr  John  Hobhouse  could  have  done,  the  Americag 
Bemosthsnes  (who  seemed  still  to  have  pebbles  in  hia  mouth,  though  for 
inhmd),  thus  opened  it*  and  spake : 


LECTUBB   ON  WHIOGlSM.t 


LADtBS  AND  OEKTLEHBK,  but  8S  they  are  moulded,  by   offier 

Fear  is   "  Whiggism  "—hatred   is  thoughts  and  feelings,  into  an  infinite 

"  Wh^gism  "* — contempt,   jealousy,  variety  of  shapes  and  combinations  of 

remorse,  wonder,  deq»air,  or  madness,  power.    This  language  is  not  the  less 


are  all  "  Whiggism.  true  to  nature,  oecause  it  is  false  in 

The  miser  when  he  hugs  his  gold—  point  of  fact ;  but  so  much  the  more 

the  savage  who  paints  his  idol  with  ^^^^  ^^  natural,  if  it  conveys  the  im- 

blood— Se  slave  who  worships  a  ty-  prcssion  which  the  object  under  the 

rant,  or  the  tyrant  who  fancies  himself  inflttence  of  possum  makes  on  the  mind, 

a  god — the  vain,  the  ambitious,  the  Let  an  object,  for  instance^  be  pre- 

proud,  the  choleric  man— the  coward,  sented  in  a  state  of  agitation  or  fear, 

the  b^gar,  all  are  "  Whigs."  ^^  t^e  imagination  will  distort  or 

**  The  ■*  Whig,**  the  lover,  and  the  poet,  magnify  tiie  obJQCt,  and  convert  it  in- 

Aie  of  imaginaden  all  compact.  to  the  likeness  of  whatever  is  most 

One  sees  moredevilB  than  vast  hell  can  holiU^  proper  to  encourage  the  fear. 

The  madman.**  Tragic  "  Whicgism,"  which  is  the 

*'  Whiggism"  is  strictiy  the  language  most  empassionedsjpecies  of  it,  strives 

of  imagination ;  and  the  imagination  to  carry  on  the  feeling  to  the  utmoet 

is  that  faculty  which  represents  ob-  point,  by  all  the  force  of  comparison 

jects,  not  as  they  are  in  themselves,  or  contrast — Closes  the  sense  of  present 

*  The  expressiaa  *'  T%tu  opened  hit  mouth^^  is  inanrect,  for  without  a  plate  it  would 
be  iinposBible  to  shew  the  manner  in  which  Dr  Magnus  opened  his  mouth. 

f  The  land  of  Whiggism  is  the  very  reverse  of  £e  fldry-land :  in  botti  all  is  iUosoty  ; 
bat  in  die  one,  the  meanest  and  vilest  things  appear  invested  with  splendoor  and  eleptnce 
in  file  ofiier,  real  worth  and  beauty  seem  what  is  the  reverse  of  boih.    Fairy  ghymir  Is  a 
delii^ttftil  imposture,  a  tempomy  rcaUsatkm  of  otu  sweetest  dreams ;  but  when  Whigs 
cast  the  ^aaaoor  over  as,  even  maugh  it  is  a  bright  glad  summes  day,  all  is  honor  sm. 


**  A  work,**  says  Mr  Walter  Scott,  "  of  great  interest  might  be  comiuled  upon  die  ori- 
gin  of  popular  fictions,  and  the  transmission  of  similar  tales  from  age  to  age,  and  fiom 
country  to  country.  The  mythology  of  one  period  would  then  appear  to  pass  into  die  ro- 
mance of  the  next  century,  and  that  into  the  nursery-tdcs  of  the  subsequent  ages.'* 

The  truth  of  this  ingenious  remark  is  ezeniplified  in  tfa>e  case  of  Whiggism ;  for  its  p»> 
polar  fiddcs  had  their  origin  in  the  dark  and  turbulent  north,  where  winter's 

**  Savage  ear 
The  Lapland  drum  delights  to  hear. 
When  frenzy  with  her  blood-dioc  eye 
ImpleRS."  &e. 

They  passed  into  the  theology  of  this  country  in  the  leventeisfii  century  i  from  thenoe 
into  the  nnnance  of  the  eighteenth ;  and  now  tnqr  are  fiut  beoo  ping  mere  nursery  tales, 
the  belief  of  old  wives  and  cfaildien  only. 


nt 

ratftrlng  in  the  iiiiagi]iiry> 
tions  of  it«-exhaiist8  the  tenor  by  an 
unlimited  indulgence  of  itf^-grapplet 
w&h  impossUnlUies  in  its  desperate  im* 
patience  of  restraint. 


popnkr  praacber  makes  leeg  frequent 
mention  of  heaven  than  of  helL  Oaths 
and  nicknames  are  only  a  more  ru^ur 
sortof"Whiggi«n."  We  areas  fond 
of  indulging  our  violent  pasdons  as  of 
When  Lear  says  of  Edgar,  nothing    reading  a  description  of  those  of  others. 

but  the  unkind  **  ministry '  could  have    We  are  as  prone  to  make  a  torment  of 

brought  him  to  this— what  a  bewilder*    our  fears  as  to  luxuriate  in  our  hopes 

ed  amasement,  what  a  wrench  of  the    '^"  «.:-*u:^p»    rm.^  i » 1^ 

imagination,  that  cannot  be  brou^t 

to  conceive  of  any  other  cause  of  mi- 
sery than  that  which  has  bowed  it 

down,  and  absorbs  all  other  sorrow  in 

its  own !    His  sorrow,  like  a  flood, 

supplies  the  sources  of  all  other  sor- 
row. 
In  regard  to  a  certain  Whig,   of 

the  unicorn  species,  we  may  say — How 

his  passion  liuhes  itself  u^,  and  swells 

and  rages  like  a  tide  in  its  sounding 

course,  when,  in  answer  to  the  doubts 

esqiressed  of  his  returning  "  temper," 

hesaya-* 

**  Never  logo.    Like  to  die  Pontie  Sea, 

Whose  icv  cunent  and  oompabive  eouzse 

Ne*er  feds  retiring  ebb,  but  keeps  due  on 

To  the  Propontic  and  the  HeUe4>ont ; 

Even  80  my  *  frantic*  thoughts,  with  vio- 
lent pace. 

Shall  ne*er  look  back,  ne*er  ebb  to  humble 


Tin  that  a  cipable  and' wide  revenge 
Swallow  them  up.*' 

The  pleasure,  however,  derived  from 
tragic  "  Whiggism,"  is  not  any  thing 
peculiar  to  it  as  Whiggism,  as  a  ficti- 
tious and  fanciful  thing.  It  is  not  an 
anomaly  of  the  imsgination.  It  has 
its  source  and  ground-work  in  the 
common  love  of  "  power"  and  strong 
excitement.  As  Mr  Burke  observes, 
people  flock  to  "  Whig  meetings;" 
but  if  there  were  a  public  execution  in 
die  next  street,  the  ''  house"  would 
very  soon  be  empty.  It  is  not  the 
difference  between  ficticm  and  reality 
that  solves  the  difiiculty.  Childien 
are  satisfied  with  stories  of  ghosts  and 
witdies.  The  grave  politician  drives 
a  thriving  trade  of  abuse  and  calum- 
nies, poured  out  apainst  those  whom 
he  makes  his  enemies  for  no  other  end 
than  that  he  may  live  by  them.    The 


of  "  mischief."  The  love  of  power  is 
as  strong  a  principle  in  the  mind  as 
the  love  of  pleasure.  It  is  as  natural 
to  hate  as  to  love,  to  despise  as  to  ad- 
mire, to  express  our  hatred  or  con- 
tempt as  our  love  and  admiration. 
^  Masterless  pasrioo  sways  us  to  the  mood 
Ofwhatitttkesorloathci.** 

Not  that  we  like  what  we  loathe, 
but  we  like  to  indulge  our  hatred  and 
scorn  of  it  (viz.  Toryism) — to  dwdl 
upon  it — to  exasperate  our  idea  (tf  it 
by  every  refinement  of  ingenuity  and 
extravagance  of  illustration — ^to  make 
it  a  bugbear  to  ourselves— to  point  it 
out  to  others  in  all  the  splendour  of 
deformity— to  embody  it  to  the  senses 
— to  stigmatize  it  in  words — ^to  grap- 
ple with  it  in  thought,  in  action— to 
sharpen  our  intellect— to  arm  our  will 
against  it — ^to  know;  the  worst  we  have 
to  dbntend  with,  and  to  contend  with 
it  to  the  utmost. 

Let  who  will  strip  nature  of  the  co* 
lours  and  the  shapes  of ''  Whiggism," 
the  ^' Whi^"  is  not  bound  to  «>  so; 
the  impressions  of  common  sense  and 
strong  imagination,  that  is,  of  pasaioD 
and  **  temperance,"  cannot  Ve  the 
same,  and  they  must  have  a  aeparste 
language  to  do  justice  to  either.  Ob- 
jects must  strike  differendy  upon  ^ 
mind,  independently  of  what  they  are 
in  themselves,  so  long  as  we  have  a 
different  interest  in  them — as  we  see 
them  in  a  different  point  of  view, 
nearer  or  at  a  greater  distance  (mqnl- 
ly  or  physicallv  speaking),  mok  no- 
velty— ^from  Old  acquaintance— from 
ow  ignorance  of  them— from  our  Ite 
of  their  consequences — from  contrast* 
from  unexpected  likeness ;  hence  no- 
thing  but  Whiggism  can  be  agreeabte 
to  nature  and  truth. 


This  lecture  gave  universal  satisfaction — but  Dr  Magnus  is  a  man  of  too  much 
genius  not  to  acknowledge  unreservedly  his  obligations  to  other  great  men-* 
and  after  our  plaudits  had  expired,  he  informed  us,  that  he  daimea  little  other 
merit  than  that  of  having  defivered  the  lecture  accordii^  to  the  best  rules  and 
principles  of  oratorr,  for  that  the  words  were  by  his  friend  Mr  Hazlitt.  In 
the  original,"  said  ne,  *'  Mr  Hazlitt  employs  the  ^ord  *  Poetry,'  which  I  have 
aliffhtly  changed  into  the  word  '  Whiggism,*  and  thus  an  exodlent  lecture  on 
politics  is  procnred,  without  the  ingenious  essayist  having  been  at  all  aware  of 


18100  ^^  ^^  Cmrmdgi^M  Imitathn  to  Ardgmrtm.  f  18 

tile  ultimate  meaning  of  bia  pradnction.  ''  Aa  tfae  laetore  iraa  bat  abort,  will 
you  bave  anotber  ?"  ''  No— >no— enoogb  la  aa  good  aa  a  feast,"  quod  Odi^ur^ 
— ''  perbaps/'  Mr  Editor,  ''  if  you  request  it,  Mra  Magnna  inll  bave  tfaie 
goodness  to  make  tea."  Tbere  waa  not  Only  mncb  true  pobtenesa  in  tbia 
auggeation  of  tbe  Adjutant,  but  a  profiwnd  knowledge  of  the  female  cbaraeter-*- 
and,  aooordingly,  tbe  tea  things  y^eie  not  long  of  making  their  appearanee,  for 
in  our  Tent  it  waa  just  sufficient  to  bint  a  wiab,  and  that  wiab,  wbaterer  it 
'  '^t  be,  that  moment  was  gratified.  Mrs  Magnns,  we  observed,  put  in  upwards 


of  thirty  spoonfiils— -being  at  tbe  rateof  two  and  a  half  finr  each  ContribntoB— 
and  tbe  lymph  came  out  of  tbe  ki^  silyer  tea*pot  "  a  perfect  tinctnie ;"  into 
bia  third  and  last  cud  of  which  each  Contributor  emptied  a  decent  (j^ass  of 
whisky ;  nor  did  the  Laay  of  the  Tent,  anymore  than  the  Ladyof  tbe  Lake,  shew 
«ny  symptoms  of  distaste  to  the  mountain  dew.*  Tbe  eouTersation  waa  indeed 
divine— and  it  was  wonderfbl  with  what  ease  Mrs  Morgan  conducted  bersdf 
In  so  difficult  a  situation.  She  bad  a  word  or  a  smile  fer  every  one,  and  the 
l^pherd  whispered  to  Tickler,  just  loud  enough  to  be  beard  by  those  near 
the  Contributor  s  Box,  "  sic  a  nice  leddy  wsd  just  sute  you  or  me  to  a  hair,  Mr 
Tickler.  Faith,  thae  blue  oatrich  plumbs  wad  astonish  Davy  Bryden,  were 
be  to  see  them  banging  o'er  the  tea-pat  at  £ltriv»-Lake,  wi'  a  awnrL** 
Aiaa!  there  is  always  something  imperfect  in  sublunary  happiness. 
Baillie  Jarvie  seemed  very  unwell  and  out  of  spirits.  *'  What  ails  yon,  my  desr 
Baillie,"  said  we,  in  the  moat  a£fectionate  tone,  but  still  Jarvie  sat  wiUi  a  kniK, 
dull,  dissatisfied  aspect,  which  looked  most  excessively  absurd  dose  to  the 
small  insiipuficant  happy  fece  of  Tims,  who  bad  some  bow  or  other  got  into  an 
extraordinary  high  flow  of  ^irits,  (we  suspect  he  bad  sipped  too  much  of  that 


*  We  beg  leave  thui  pabUcly  to  aekoowled^  our  gmtitade  to  Mr  John  Caincgie  of 
Glasgow,  for  the  very  kind  and  handsome  invitation  whidi  he  tent  us,  to  jdn  a  jovous 
futy  at  Aidgutan,  Afgyllifaiie,  the  abode  of  bis  excellent  brother  the  csptain.  Notfiiqg 
M  tbe  distanoe  prevented  us  from  beating  up  those  hospitable  quaiten ;  but,  in  all  pro- 
bability, before  another  month  elapse,  we  shall  mutter  strong  beneath  that  Walnut-tree, 
under  whose  shadow  we  have  ere  now  reposed.  Mr  Carnegie  s  letter  was  oonched  in  the 
Aspe  of  a  song  to  the  tune  of  **  Py  let  us  a*  to  the  Wjeddins  ;'*  and  want  of  room 
only  now  prevents  us  from  laying  it  entire  before  the  world.  We  cannot,  however,  resist 
the  tempution  of  quoting  some  of  the  concluding  verses,  which,  to  use  the  language  of 
Milton,  mighl  "  create  a  soul  under  the  ribs  of  deadu'' 
AndthenwUIbeviolctoaadlUiei;  And  there  wUltechampltpoCitoei. 

BilMri.  Bmnnjt,  and  Ell«ns,  I  ween  t  And  ingms.  bcm.  tundpi,  and  todBi 

Am  tm  UKH,  erery  um  will  have  three  tlien.  And  iowenii  ocoae,  pancitch,  and  butter. 

To  danoe  with  on  our  charrataig  green.  To  laat  for  aame  twa  6r  three  week*. 

And  there  wffl  be  lotatan  and  pAitans,  And  there  win  be  kiniAi'i  oT  sour  milk. 

And  par*,  eeb,  and  ling-ilih.  and  acatci  Andwhey  baithtai  namandlBjani    ^ 

And  oyateta,  wilka,  muawto,  and  kmpits,  Bowb  </ crudi  and  rich  cream  In  great  pint«tOttpi, 

Andhamblteottraonsy  Pate.(a)  To  feart  our  biaTe  Inda  ftae  the  wars. 

iknd  there  wiU  be  haddodu  and  heirlngfl.  And  there  wffl  be  auld  and  gieen  Ubbockf, 
And  attmoD,  waum  hot  and  aome  oauEi,  Oat  trimriw^hf  and  bariey  iconca  loot 

And  oodlfatt,  trouti,  whiting,  and  flounden.  And  yiU  in  big  flaogooa  and  bovnfu's 
TO  aenrebaith  the  young  and  the  auM.  </ whisky,  fofi9thefolkafu\ 

Then  hey,  and  come  a'  to  Ardgartan, 

For  ye  will  hae  dandn*  there. 
And  feaitin',  and  drinkin',  and 


And  a!  that  drives  awa'eare.  jf'-tt^' 

AfdgwUiM,  ArgyOsMrt,  JOHN  CARNBOlrf^*)*- 

We  also  retom  our  thanks  for  a  friendly  letter,  beginning,  **  We  of  the  wcst,*%3EnpK- 
mcntinff  us  on  our  good  humour,  in  a  jolly  sort  of  a  song,  to  the  tune  of  Johnny  Cope,  of 
wfaii^Uie  fidlowing  anoiable  lines  are  a  specimen. 

1.  «. 

My  worthy  friend,  and  honest  soul,  O  fill  another  jorum  yet. 

As  ever  sat  beside  a  bowl.  And  let*s  be  happy  while  we  sit. 

Ye  lao^  and  sina,  and  never  growl,  It*s  time  cnon^  for  us  to  flit, 

Ftse  evening  du  the  morning.  Wi*  the  wee  sma*  hours  i*  die  moming. 

It*8  mony  a  day  since  first  we  met, 
Wi*  social  love,  our  lips  to  wet ; 
I  liked  you  then— I  like  you  yet, 
Wi*  Wastle*s  hom  i'  the  moming^ 

(a)  A  eoBi^ivsnt  to  Dr  Monii. 


fltoal  tea)  and  ww  ooaadng  and  ooekering  up  the  Bafllk  with  "  how  noWf  Mr 
Jime,  I  ope  yoa  are  more  better  now ;  will  you  try  one  of  my  niUa,  my 
flood  air,  Mamar  'aa  given  me  the  box ;  see,  it  has  a  picture  of  Heeciiiraius  en 
uetop.  Hopenit^J^Baili^andtakeoataamanyasyoachooae^bat  threeiea 
4qm.  "  Iwmix  none  o'  your  nasty  pills,  Mr  Timsy  swallow  them  all  yoa»- 
•elf  befixe  yon  lie  down."  *'  Mr  Bailiff;  Mr  Bailiff,  three  is  a  doae;  was  I  to 
do  thaty  Tommy  Tims  might  He  down,  but  Tommy  Tims  would  never  rise  hi^ 
mo  more ;"  and  ae  he  cnsed  speaking,  we  could  not  help  thinking  of  that 
passage  in  Milton,  where  it  is  ssid  of  Rsphael,  that  when  he  came  to  a  house, 
Adam  could  not  help  thinking  that  the  angel  had  not  finished  his  speech. 
«' Come,  oonie,"  said  we,  ''give  uaasong,  Baillie,"  «' I  don't  bdieve  you 
wish  me  to  aing  or  to  do  any  thing  else,"  waa  the  reply ;  and  in  an  instant  we 
■aw  into  the  very  aeat  of  the  BailUe'a  diatemper.  He  manifestly  had  been  ofr 
•     ■  -  h,He 


I  because  we  had  not  asked  him  for  an  Article,  which.  Heaven  knows;, 
proceeded  from  no  distrust  of  his  literary  tslents,  but  from  a  notion  that  be 
wmdd  jjwSa  making  his  sagacious  remaixson  the  srtides  of  other  men,  to  any 
cadiiUltion  of  his  own.  We  were  now  undeceived,  and  on  reiterating  our  t&> 
qnesty  honest  Jarvie  said,  that  he  would  recite  a  aong,  not  sing  it, — but  that 
mat  of  all,  he  must  say  a  word  or  two  bv  way  of  preface : 

'^  Though  I  was,"  said  he, "  in  my  youtn,  a  little  addicted  to  poetical  phantaaieB, 
fat  have  I,  for  a  long  while,  been  juatly  conaidered,  in  the  Salt>market,  as  a  mene 
proaer.  Some  years  sgo,  in  my  first  wife's  time,  when  that  good  woman  waa 
flordy  sfflicted  with  an  '<  imeofne,"  *  I  was  advised  by  Dr  Ninlan  Hill  of  Glaa- 
apsw,  to  csrry  her  to  the  oountrv  finr  a  ehangie  of  air,  as  he  called  it,  or  aa  I 
Save  been  informed,  it  ia  termed  by  2>r  Gregory,  muiatio  cobM.  With  llna 
view,  I  took  a  lease  in  a  summer,  at  ^£37  of  rent,  from  the  late  Mr  Robert 
Bobiaon,  of  the  villa  and  garden  of  Leddrie  Greemf  in  the  parish  of  StraUmte, 
a  aweet  spot,  and  of  which  pariah  the  present  learned  and  worthy  miniater  of  St 
Andrews  diureh  in  Glaagow,  also  nowprofeaaor  tof  Hebrew  in  oarnnivetaity,  waa 
then  pastor.  I  accordingly  went  thither  with  my  spouse  for  the  timebeing,  and  my 
little  niece  Nicky,  that  is  to  sav,  NicoUna  Jarvie,  at  that  time  a  little  akelmX,  but 
now  Mrs  Mecklekose,  and  wno  paid  the  most  assiduous  attention  to  her  aunt 
in  her  last  illness,  reading  to  her  at  night  Mrs  M'Tver's  Cookery,  and  the  Ber. 
Balph  Erskine's  Sermons.  It  was  on  a  Saturday  evening  after  tea,  as  I  reodU 
lect,  and  when  a  little  fatigued  by  my  ride  from  Glasgow  in  a  very  warm  day, 
and  my  wife  rather  worse,  that,  in  order  to  recreate  myself,  I  sat  down  in  a 
little  arbour  in  the  garden — the  church  and  manse,  and  a  ju^  of  whisky  toddy, 
full  in  my  view--and  composed  a  trifling  ballad,  which,  with  the  permissioBof 
this  company  (and  if  Captain  Odohertv  would  be  pleased  to  give  over  Bwearii^)» 
I  shall  now  read  (though  as  I  find  I  nave  lost  my  spectacles  this  morning  in 

*  See  Dr  JamieioB. 

t  We  have  bean  ghren  to  undentand,  by  a  most  inttlKgent  eoRcspoodent  in  Leteitew 


diin«  that  our  mcthiid  of  printiiig  Hebrew  widiout  points  has  dJipkastd  acane  of  Ihe 
Hebiaitis  of  the  South.  He  says,  **  that  he  is  quite  feasted  with  a  page  of  weS-printed 
Hebrew  where  the  points  ran  briitlii^  along  each  line,  and  that  he  would  as  eoon  aee  a 
picture  of  Aaron  without  his  beaid  as  a  nn^  word  of  the  sacred  languid  sham  of  Its 
beams.**  We  had  ourselves  disooyered  the  erroii  whieh  he  has  been  so  good  as  to  point 
out  to  us,  but  scaredy  knew  if  it  were  worth  while  to  correct  them.  Since  our  oorrespood- 
ttS  wbhesit,  we  do  now  correct  them.    Ficst,  in  theMottotoCania  Istof  Hm  MaABHikcr 


instead  of  tMODI*  ^ad  {<^*i ;  instead  of  rf}XS:ih»  '^J^VV^^^ 
Again,  hi  the  Motto  to  •*  Biliy  Routixo,**  No  XXVIII,  July,  1819,*  instead^ ^ 
^  read  ^»  instead  of  "TDi^l,  raid  -JDIJI?   instead  ot  ^,   wmai  ftO.  tAm 

whkh  sivpif  ^5  »np*i  5  for  rrorif  «»d  vidh. 

These  mistakes  are  more  hnportant  than  numerous;  and  we  shall  take  care  that  the 
nest  Hebrew  motto  that  may  naoe  any  of  Wasde*s  potent  Sadres  will  be  bmnacohte. 
Our  oomflpcodent  concludes  hu  note  with  diese  words  :—•«  Proceed,  worthy  Sir,  in  your 
tmdflctaking,  and  whatever  Bflly  Itootag  may  be  Asposed  to  thmk  or  ssy,  |VtQ  »T? 

t  Dr  Jsmicsoa  again. 
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the  hill  in  diasing  Mr  CaoaHahWu  bitdi,  irho  was  worrying  a  hmlf;  I  "vrish  I 
may  be  able),  but—"  Here  the  Bailie  was  interrupted  rather  improperly  by 
Mr  Tickler,  who  briskly  offered  to  read  the  ballad  without  tpectacles.  "  Defl 
tak  me,"  quoth  Mr  Hog^, ''  if  I  think  ye're  able."  Instantly  Mr  Wattle,  to 
put  an  end  to  all  contention,  proposed  to  read  it  himself,  and  this  being  agreed 
to  by  acclamationy  BuUer  of  Braaenno^  insisted,  with  rather  an  undue  vehe- 
mence, on  a  liminary  bumper;  and  this  also  being  instantly  agreed  to,  and  in- 
stantly swallowed,  Mr  Wastle  rose,  and  in  his  usual  graceful  and  impressive 
manner,  read  with  much  pathos. 


LEDDEIE  6RCEN, 


An  tJceiient  new  Song", 

Written  by  BaTLIe  Jar  vie,  a  good  many  Years  ago, 

"  If  that  be  not  a  bull,"  cried  Odoherty.— "  Silence,  Mr  Odoherty,"  and  Mr 
Wastle  proceeded. 


Ye  who  on  rural  pleasures  bent. 
Roam  idly  nmnd  m  summer  sheen, 
Fram  Joan  o'Groat^s  to  southern  Kent, 
No  spot  youll  find  like  Leddiie  Green. 

t 

Talk  not  to  me  of  Bri^hton*B  joys. 
It's  gay  parade  and  ghtteriug  steyne ; 
l*d  kave  its  crowds  and  en&ss  ooisey 
For  the  sweet  woods  of  Leddzie  Green. 

S 

At  Tunbridge  ye  who  sip  ^e  springs 
Or  at  the  Sussex  Pad'  are  seen ; 
Ah  1  if  yonheazd  the  nil  that  rings, 
Pcsennial  dose  to  Leddiie  Green, 

4 
And  ye  at  Hairowgate  impure. 
Who  shudder  o'er  your  drafts  unclean, 
"Twoukl  be  a  shorter  ride,  I'm  sure. 
And  sweeter  far,  to  Leddrie  Green. 

B 
Saltmarka  Muse !  now  deftly  tell 
How  rocks  basaltic  rise  and  screen 
The  windings  of  the  upland  fell. 
That  skirts  me  stnUh  at  Leddiie  Green. 


Bold  crags  roraantiG  thence  ye  view. 
Loch  Lomond  and  its  woods  1  ween  x 
And  Morven's  summits  ting'd  widi  blue, 
Break  tlie  far  sky  at  Lcddhe  Gieen. 

7 
Thy  roout,  Ballagan,  thundering  down 
Like  Niagara  foams  between 
The  darksome  pines  and  shrubs,  that  own 
The  neighbonihood  of  Leddrie  Green. 

8 
And  ye  who,  vex'd  wiih  city  noise, 
Betire  to  breathe  the  air  so  keen  $ 
Ah !  think  of  eating  Kioky^s  pyei. 
And  turkey  pouts  at  Leddne  Green. 

9 
Or  you  who  lonely  wiish  to  sigh 
O'er  life's  short  course  and  winter's  e'en. 
Go  view  the  mausoleum  nigh. 
The  parish-kirk  at  Leddrie  Green. 

la 

A  gentle  swain  hers  resu  inarn'd. 
The  only  spot  where,  rest  is  given  9 
Between  two  wives,  each  didy  moam'd. 
And  married  still  'tis  hop'd  m- heaven. 


This  poem  was  applauded  to  **  the  vtrj  e(^o"  by  aU  but  Mrs  Magnus,  who 
was  too  polite  to  say  any  thing  derogatory  to  Bailie  Jarvie's  genius.  Indeed 
ahe  no  doubt  admired  tnat  genius,  but  the  subject  did  not  seem  to  interest  her. 


you  J 
niatory,' 

humming  a  few  notes,  and  taking  the  altitude  from  the  pitch- key  of  Tickler 
(which  he  carries  about  with  him  as  certainly  as  a  parson  carries  a  corkscrew), 
went  off  in  noble  style  with  the  following  song,  his  eyes  all  the  while  turned 
towards  Mrs  Magnus  Ogletliorpe,  whose  twinklers  emanated  still  but  elo- 
quent responses  not  to  be  misunderstood. 

IMCOKSTANCV;    A  SONG  TO  «a9  M^WHlATfA. 

By  Mm  OnonsaTT. 

1. 

"  Yb  fleeces  of  gold  amidst  crimson  cnroli'd 

*'  That  sleep  in  the  calm  western  sky, 
**  Lovely  relics  of  day  float — ah  !  float  not  away  ! 

"  Are  ye  gone  ?  then,  ye  beauties,  good-bye !" 
VouV.  iY 
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It  WM  thus  tlie  fiiir  maid  I  bad  lored  would  haft  ataid 

The  h»t  gleaminga  of  pasaion  in  me ; 
But  the  orb  a  fiery  glow  m  the  soft  wave  bebw 

Had  been  cool^— and  the  thing  could  not  be. 

S. 
While  thro'  deserts  you  roye^  if  you  find  a  green  groTC 

Where  the  dark  branches  overhead  meet. 
There  repose  you  a  while  firom  the  heat  and  the  toiI> 

And  be  thankful  the  shade  ia  so  sweet ; 
But  if  Jong  you  remain  it  is  odds  but  the  rain 

Or  the  wind  'mong  the  leaves  may  be  stirrings 
They  will  strip  the  £ouf^  bare— you're  a  fool  to  stay  there— 

Cnange  the  scene  without  further  demurring* 

3. 
If  a  rich-laden  tree  in  your  wanderings  you  see 

With  the  ripe  fruit  all  glowing  and  swelling; 
Take  your  fill  as  you  pass — ^if  you  don't  you're  an  ass. 

But  I  daresay  you  don't  need  my  telling. 
"Twould  be  just  as  great  fooling  to  come  Mck  for  more  pulling. 

When  a  week  or  two  more  shall  have  ffone, 
These  firm  plums  very  rapidly,  they  will  taste  very  vapidly, 

^By  good  luck  we  11  have  pears  coming  on ! 

4. 
All  around  Nature's  range  is  firom  cbangea  to  changes. 

And  in  change  all  her  charming  is  centered— 
When  you  step  firom  the  stream  where  you've  bathed,  'twere  a  dieam  « 

To  suppose't  the  same  stream  that  you  entered ; 
Eadi  dear  chrvstal  wave  Just  a  passing  loss  gave. 

And  kept  rolling  away  to  the  sea 
So  the  love  stricken  slave  fi)r  a  moment  may  rave. 

But  ere  long  oh  !  how  distant  hell  be  ? 

6. 

Why— 'tis  only  in  name,  vou,  e'en  you,  are  the  same 

With  the  SHE  that  inamred  my  devotion, 
Every  bit  of  the  lip  that  I>  lov'd  so  to  sip 

Has  been  dianged  in  the  general  commotion- 
Even  these  soft  gpteaming  eyes  that  awaked  my  young  aigha 

Have  been  altered  a  thousand  times  over ; 
Why?  Oh !  why  then  oomnlain  that  soshort  was  your  reign  ? 

Must  all  Nature  go  rouna  but  your  lover  ? 

The  tears  flowed  in  torrents,  firom  the  blue  eyes  of  Mrs  Magnus,  during  the 
whole  of  this  song ;  and  when  Mr  Tims,  who  was  now  extremely  inebriated, 
(he  has  since  apologised  to  us  finr  his  behaviour,  and  assured  us,  that  when 
tipsey  on  tea  he  is  always  quite  b^ond  himself,)  vdiementiy  cried,  "  Hai^ 
eore  I  hangoore !"  the  gross  impropriety  of  such  unfeeling  conduct  waa  fidt  by 
Mr  Seward,  who  offered,  if  agreeable  to  us,  to  turn  him  out  of  the  Tent ;  but 
Tims  became  more  reasonable  npon  this,  and  asked  penmsaion  to  go  to  bed ; 
which  being  granted,  his  friend  Price  assisted  the  small  cit  to  lav  down,  and 
in  a  fiew  minutes,  we  think,  unless  we  were  deceived,  that  we  fidntly  heard 
something  like  his  own  thin  tinv  Httie  snore.  Mrs  Mi^us  soon  recovered  her 
cheerfulness;  for  being,  with  aU  her  vivacity,  sulgect  to  frequent  but  ^ort  fits 
of  absence,  she  every  now  and  then,  no  doubt  without  knowing  what  ahe  waa 
about,  filled  up  her  tea*cup,  not  from  the  nlver  tea-pot,  but  finom  a  magisterial- 
looking  bottie  of  whisky,  which  then,  and  indeed  at  all  times,  stood  on  our 
table.  She  now  volunteered  a  song  of  her  own  composition;  and  after  finger- 
ing away  in  the  most  rapid  s^le  of  manipulation  on  Uie  edge  of  tho  tiUe,  as 
if  imon  her  own  spinnet  m  Philadelphia,  she  too  took  the  Icey  firom  Tickler's 
ready  instrument,  and  chanted  in  recitativo  what  foUowt— «tt  anomolouv  kind 
of  poetry. 
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CHAUMT."— BT  MUl  M^ITUlKTEft. 

Time— 7%«  PamUoo^a  tfBurram,* 

1 
I  woimBm  iHiat  the  mischief  was  in  me  when  a  bit  of  mj  mmic  I  proflBacd  ye  ( 
How  eonld  any  woman  ana  a  good  song  when  she's  just  parting  with  MoKgan  Odoherty  ? 
A  poor  bodj,  I  diink,  would  hafo  move  occbood  for  »  oomfbrteble  quiet  ean» 
To  keep  up  her  spirils  in  taking  h?e  of  ID  nate  a  young  msn  ■  ■■ 
Besides,  as  for  me,  I*m  not  an  orator  like  Bush,  Aunkett,  Grattan,  or  Curran, 
So  I  can  only  hum  a  few  words  to  the  old  chaunt  of  the  Powldoodies  of  Bunan. 
Chorus— Oh  !  the  Powldoodies  of  Bunan, 

The  green  men  PoiHdoodies  df  Bmran, 
The  green  Powldoodies,  the  dean  Powldoodies, 
The  gaping  Powldoodies  of  Bunan  t 

« 

I  remember  a  saying  of  my  Lord  Korbury,  that  excellent  Judge, 

Says  he,  never  believe  what  a  man  says  to  ye  Molly,  for  believe  me  *tis  all  fudge ; 

He  said  it  sitting  on  the  Bendi  before  the  whole  Grand  Juiy  of  Timerary, 

If  I  had  minded  it,  I  had  been  &e  better  on*t,  as  sure  as  my  name^  Mary ; 

I  would  have  paid  not  the  smallest  attention,  ye  good-for*nounnff  df  ye. 

To  die  fine  ipeeehes  that  took  me  off  my  foet  m  die  swate  d^o?  Phiiaddphy. 

Oh  I  the  Powldoomes  of  Buzran»  kc  Ac. 

3 

By  the  ssme  rule,  sayi  my  dear  Mr  Bush  one  nig^t  when  I  was  dttfaig  beside  Manscj, 
**  Molly,  love,*'  says  he,  «<if  you  go  on  at  thif  rate,  you've  no  idea  what  bad  luck  it  will 

cause  ye; 
You  may  go  on  very  merrily  for  a  while,  but  you'll  see  what  will  ooma  on't, 
"When  to  answer  for  all  your  misdeeds,  at  the  last  you  are  summoned ; 
Do  FOtt  fonqr »  ymmg  woman  can  proceed  in  this  sad  li^iheaded  way. 
And  not  sufier  in  the  long  run,  tho*  manetime  she  may  merrily  say. 

Oh  I  the  Powldoomes  of  Bunan,  &c.  Ac 

4 
But  I*m  sure  there's  pkn^  of  odwr  people  tfast's  veiy  near  as  bad's  me, 
Yes,  and  I  will  make  boufd  to  affirm  it  m  the  very  tiptopsomcst  degpee; 
Only  diey're  rather  more  cunning  concealing  on't,  tho*  Uiey  meet  with  dieir  fope 
Every  now  and  then  by  the  mass,  about  four  o'clock  in  their  Milliner's  shops ; 
In  our  own  pretty  Dame  Street  I've  seen  it— thr  fine  Lady  comes  commonly  first, 
And  then  comes  her  beau  on  pretence  of  a  watdi-iibboo,  or  the  like  I  purtest 

Oh  !  the  Powldoodies  of  Burran,  &c»  Ac. 

6 

But  as  for  me,  I  could  not  withstand  him,  'tJs  the  beantifiil  dear  Ensign  I  mem* 
When  he  came  into  die  Shining  Daisy-f-  with  his  mtlkwhite  smallclothes  sodean« 
With  his  epaulette  shining  on  his  shcnilder,  and  his  golden  gorget  at  his  breast^ 
And  lus  long  silken  sash  so  gentedy  twisted  many  times  round  about  his  neat  wiist; 
His  Uack  gaiters  that  were  so  tight,  and  readied  up  to  a  little  bdow  his  knee. 
And  shewed  so  wdl  the  prettiest  calf  e'er  an  Irish  lass  had  the  good  ludc  «>see> 

Ob. !  the  Powldoodies  of  Bunan,  Ac*  Ad 

« 

His  ms  were  fike  a  flaming  coal-fire,  all  so  Uadc  and  yet  so  bright, 
.  Or  12ke  a  star  shining  dearly  in  the  middle  of  the  dark  heaven  at  night, 
And  the  white  of  them  was  not  white,  but  a  dunning  sort  of  hue. 
Like  a  morning  dcy,  or  skimmed  mitt,  of  a  deBcate  sweet  blue ; 
But  when  he  whii^iered  sweedy,  then  his  eyca  were  so  soft  and  dim. 
That  it  would  have  been  a  heart  of  bass  not  to  have  pity  upon  him. 

Oh  1  the  Powldoodies  of  Bunan,  Ac  Ac. 

7 
And  yet  now  you  see  he's  left  me  like  a  pur  of  old  boots  or  shoes, 
And  mains  love  to  all  the  handsome  ladies,  for  ne'er  e  one  of  diem  can  leftue; 


*  The  PowLDOODiBs  of  BuKRAK  are  oysters,  of  whidi  more  will  be  said  and  sung 
in  fatan  Numbers  of  this  Worik 

fThe^STUiniM'XIaijy  was  die  ngn  of  Mrs  M*Whirter*s  diop-house  at  Philaddphia— 
Sv  Danid  Dondly  hoisted  the  maae  sign  over  his  boodi  the  odwr  day  at  Doooybiook 
foir— Editok. 
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Through  America  and  tweet  Inland  and  Bath  and  London  Ci^* 
For  he  must  alwap  he  ruftnhig  after  something  that^s  new  and  pretty. 
Playing  the  devil's  own  deUghto  in  HoUat^,  Spain.  Portugii]»  and  France, 
And  here  too  in  the  cold  Sc^ch  mountains,  where  Vve  met  with  him  hy  very  ciianec. 

Oh  !  the  Fowldoodies  of  Burran,  &e.  &c 

% 
When  he  first  nn  off  anddoerted  me,  I  tiuni^t  my  heart  waa  flocked  flvr»y* 
Such  a  tugging  in  my  breast,  I  did  not  sleep  a  mk  tiU  peep  of  d«y-»> 
May  I  be  a  eimiiir  if  I  ever  bowed  but  for  a  moment  my  eye-Hdt 
Tossing  round  aboQt  from  aide  to  side  in  the  middle  of  my  bid. 
One  nunute  kicking  off  aU  the  three  blanketa,  the  sheeta,  aod  the  comiterpane. 
And  then  stufiifl^  wcm  up  over  my  bead  like  a  body  beside  myself  again. 

Oh !  (he  Fowldoodies  of  Burran,  &c  && 

9 
Sa3r8  I  to  myself,  1*11  repeat  over  the  whole  of  the  Fater  Koster,  Ave-Maiia,  aod  creed* 
If  I  don*t  fall  over  into  adoee  eVr  Tm done  with  them  'twill  be  k  very  ittOMattOB ihip^ 

But,  would  you  bdieveit  ?  I  waa  quite  livdy  when  I  came  down  tothe  Abioi, 
And  it  was  alwaya  just  aa  bad  tho*  I  vqpoated  diem  twenty  tiooea  ovef  Mid  0vet  again? 
I  also  tried  counting  of  a  thouauid,  but  still  found  myaelf  biood  awake. 
With  a  cursed  pain  In  the  fome  part  of  my  head,  ali  for  my  dear  awaet  Enaign  OdobBty *n 
aakfr  Ob !  the  Fowldoodies  of  Bunan,  &c  &c 

10 
But,  la  cut  a  kag  aMty  short,  I  was  in  alugh  fever  when  I  #oke  in  the  meniBg. 
Whereby  all  woman  in  my  aitnation  should  take  profit  and  warning ; 
And  Doctor  Oglethorpe  he  was  aent  for,  and  he  ordered  me  on  no  account  to  aaCf 
But  to  lie  sdU  and  have  the  whole  of  my  back  aovered  over  with  Spanish  flicsi 
He  also  gave  me  leediea  and  aalts,  oaator  oil  and  the  balsam  eaptvi* 
Till  I  was  brouglit  down  to  a  mare  ahadow,  and  ao  ude  that  ^  sig^t  WMdd  Imr 
grieved  ye.  Oh  !  the  Powldoodi^of  Bunan,  Ac.  ^k. 

11 
But  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  more  I  began  to  stump  a  little  about. 
And  by  the  blessiog  of  air  and  exercise^  I  grew  cveirday  more  and  more  atnnti 
And  in  a  week  or  two  I  seeovend  my  twist,  aod  oouLd  {day  a  capital  knifo  and  faik» 
Being  not  in  the  least  particular  whether  it  was  beef,  wal,  lamb,  mutton,  or  pork  ; 
But  of  all  the  Ijbings  in  the  world,  for  I  was  always  my  father's  own  true  daughter, 
I  liked  hart  to  dine  on  fried  tripes,  and  wash  it  down  with  a  little  hot  brandy  and  wato;. 

Oh  1  the  Powldoodiea  of  Bunan*  &c^  dec 

12 
If  I  had  the  least  bit  of  genius  fbr  poems,  I  could  make  some  very  nice  songs 
On  the  qwaHies  of  some  people's  sweetheart's,  and  eome  peonie's  suficrings  and  vnoBfi ; 
For  he  ipaa  master,  I'm  sure,  of  my  house,  and  there  was  noming  at  all  ataU 
In  the  whole  of  the  Shining  Daisy  for  whidi  he  could  not  just  ring  the  beU  and  caO  ; 
We  htifii  nlwavs  a  good  larder  of  pidgeon  pyes,  hung  beef,  ham,  and  eowhed. 
And  we  would  have  got  any  thing  to  please  him  that  we  could  either  beg,  borrow^  oralcaL 

Oh  1  the  Fowldoodies  of  Bniran,  dtc.  Ac 

13 
And  at  night  when  we  might  be  takmg  our  noggin  in  the  little  back  room, 
I  thou^t  myself  as  sure  m  my  charmer  as  if  he  had  gone  to  church  my  bridegroom  ; 
But  I  need  not  keep  harping  on  that  string  and  ripping  up  of  the  same  old  sore. 
He  went  off  in  the  twinkling  of  a  bed-post,  and  I  never  heard  tell  of  him  no  moie« 
So  I  married  the  great  Doctor  Oolethorpe,  who  had  been  my  admirer  all  along, 
AndwehadaomeaooUopedPowicUioditsaforaupperi  and  everycrature  joined  in  die  nUaong. 

Ob  i  the  Fowldoodiea  of  Bunan,  &&  dte. 

14 

;  out  of  the  1 
( stomachs  better  agree  ; 
Young  ladies  are  very  iaiaiof  oyster  pates,  and  young  gentlemen  of  oyster  brotfai 
But  I  think  I  know  a  bit  of  pasture  ^t  is  %  better  than  them  both  x 
For  whenever  we  want  to  be  comfortable,  says  I  to  the  Doctor— my  dear-man, 
Let*s  have  a  few  scolloped  Fowldoodies,  and  a  bit  of  tripe  ftied  in  the  pan. 
Chorus— Oh!  the  Fowldoodies  of  Burran, 

The  green  green  Fowldoodies  of  Burran, 
The  greoi  Fowldoodies,  the  dean  Fowldoodies^ 
The  gaping  Fowldoodies  of  Bunan. 


1* 
Some  people  eati  their  Fowldoodies  quite  neat  jurt  as  they  came  oi 
But  with  a  little  Uack  nepper  and  vinegar  rome  other  people's  sUn 
Young  ladies  are  very  fond  of  oyster  pates,  and  young  gentlemen  ( 
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After  lira  Ma^iu  had  received  those  pltudits  fiwm  the  Tent  due  to  this 
eschibition  of  natiTe  genius,  the  letoned  Doctor  somewhat  sBxiously  asked  us 
what  sort  of  accommodation  yre  had  for  him  and  his  Lidy  during  the  night  ? 
We  told  him  that  the  Teat  slept  twenty  eanly,  and  that  a  few  more  could  be 
■towed  away  between  the  intexstioes.  ''  Bat  give  yourself  no  uneasiness,  Dr 
Msgnus,  on  that  sooie ;  weare  aware  of  the  awkwardness  of  a  lady  paading  the 
nigjit  with  so  many  Contriboton,  and  of  the  oensorioinsaess  of  the  world, 
many  people  in  which  seem  determined,  Doctor,  to  put  an  nn&vourable  oon- 
stractioD  on  every  thing  we  do  or  say.  Besides,  vour  excellent  lady  might 
find  our  Tent  like  the  Blsck  Bull  Inn  of  Edinbu]]gn,  as  it  was  twenty  years 
ago,  when  Dr  Morris  first  visited  it, '  crowded,  noisy,  shabby,  and  unoomfbrt* 
able/  Now  the  inn  at  firaemar  is  a  most  capital  one,  where  the  young  ladies 
of  the  family  will  pay  every  attention  to  Mrs  Magnus.  We  have  ahready  des- 
patched a  special  messenger  for  Dr  Moms'  shandrydan,  and  as  it  is  a  fine 
moonlight  night,  vou  can  trundle  yourselves  down  to  bed  in  a  jiffey."  The 
sound  of  the  shandryan  confirmed  our  words,  and  we  all  attended  Mrs  Msgnus 
and  her  husband  to  the  road,  to  see  them  ssfely  mounted.  Our  readers  have 
all  seen  Peter's  shandrydan — a  smart,  snug,  ssfe,  smooth,  roomv,  essy-going 
concern,  that  carries  you  over  the  stones  as  if  you  were  on  turf;  and  where, 
may  we  ask,  will  you  see  a  more  compact  nimble  little  horse  than  Peter's  horse, 
Scnib—with  feet  as  stesdy  ss  clock-work,  and  a  mouth  that  carries  his  bit 
with  a  singular  union  of  force  and  tenderness  ? — '*  I  fear  that  I  cannot  guide 
this  vehicle  along  Highland  roads^"  said  Dr  Magnus ;  ''  and  I  suspect  that 
eteed  is  given  to  starting,  from  the  manner  in  which  he  keeps  rearing  his  head 
about,  and  pawing  the  ground  like  a  mad  bull.  My  dear,  it  would  be  flying 
in  the  face  of  Providence  to  ascend  the  steps  of  that  shandrydan."  While  the 
orator  was  thus  expressing  his  trepidation,  the  Standard-bearer  handed  Mrs 
ACi^sw  toward,  who,  with  her  nodding  plumes,  leapt  lightly  up  beneath  the 
giant  strength  of  his  warlike  arm,  and  took  her  seat  with  an  air  of  perfect  oom- 
pssare  and  dignity ;  while  Odoherty,  adjusting  the  reins  with  the  skill  of  a 
Lade  or  Buxton,  and  elevating  his  dexter  hand  that  held  them  and  the  whip 
in  it's  gnostic  grasp,  caught  hold  of  the  rail  of  the  shandrvdan  with  his  lei^, 
and  flung  himself,  as  it  were,  to  the  fair  side  of  her  who  nad  once  been  the 
mistress  of  his  youthful  heart,  but  for  whom  he  now  retained  only  the  most 
respectful  affection.  **  Mount  up  behind,  Dr  Magnus,"  cried  the  Adjutant, 
somewhat  impatiently ;  *'  your  feet  will  not  be  more  than  six  inches  from 
the  ground,  so  that  in  case  of  any  disaster,  you  can  drop  ofi^  like  a  ripe 
pease-cod — mount,  I  say.  Doctor,  mount,"  The  Doctor  did  so ;  and  the  Stand- 
ard-bearer, giving  a  blast  on  Wsstle's  bugle,  and  cutting  the  thin  air  with  his 
thong  Severn  yards  beyond  Scrub's  nose,  away  went  the  shandrydan,  while  the 
mountains  of  the  Dee  echoed  again  to  the  rattling  of  ita  wheels. 

The  Tent  had  lost  ita  chief  charm — so  **  the  dull  and  dowie"  Contributors 
prepared  for  repose.  In  the  uncertain  light  of  Luna,  we  saw  the  tall,  white, 
ghostlike  ahirt  of  Tickler  towering  over  the  lower  statures ;  but  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes, the  principal  Contributora  to  tfiis  Mssasine  were,  like  Mr  Constable's 
authors,  sound  asleep,  idl  but  the  Editor.  What  with  xhe  rheumatism,  which 
always  geta  worse  in  the  warmth  of  bed ;  and  what  with  the  cares  of  our  pro- 
fession, our  mind  was  absolutely  like  a  sea  fVill  of  waves,  we  will  not  say  run- 
ning mountains  high,  ftr  from  it,  but  a  vast  multitude  of  active  smallish  rippling 
waves,  like  those  that  keep  chasing  each  other  to  the  shore,  for  several  hours  at 
a  time,  till  it  is  hig^  water  at  Lei&.  As  we  lay  in  this  condition,  in  the  midst 
of  the  snore  of  the  Tent,  a  ffbotetep  came  to  our  bed-side,  and  a  soft  voice 
whispered,  *'  Maister,  Maister !  are  you  wauken  ?"  We  sat  up  and  saw  the 
&ce  of  our  incomparable  caddy,  John  M'Kay.  <'  Here's  a  letter  fWie  Lord 
Fife,  as  braid's  a  bannock.  Black  Hamish,  that  procht  it,  says  there's  an  awfii' 
steer  doon  at  the  ludge."  We  went  into  the  moonlight,  where,  by-the-by, 
we  saw  Kempferhausen  very  absurdly  sitting  on  a  stone,  staring  at  the  sky,  as 
if  he  had  just  then  seen  it  fbr  the  first  time  in  his  life,  and  read  the  Thane  s  let- 
ter. We  wen  returned  to  bed  to  revolve  ita  contente  in  our  mind,  and  to  make 
fitting  arrangemente  for  the  morning.  The  letter  vras  short,  fbr  his  Lorddiip 
uses  but  few  words,  and  these  always  the  very  best, — 

My  Dear  Sib, — ^To^morsow  Psikcb  Lbofold  will  visit  thb  Tbnt^— 
Yours  truly.  Firs. 


TW 


Laitiagi^aeTni. 


c***. 
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HAriNo  been  thus  kindly  prepared  by 
the  letter  of  our  friend  the  Th«ne, 
we  ordered  a  reveille  to  be  blown 
about  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
hinted  to  the  more  active  members  of 
our  assembly,  that  it  would  be  pro- 
per for  them  to  start  in  order  to 
replenish  our  larder  with  a  quantity 
of  game  sufficient  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  these  most  honoured  guests. 
Nor  did  our  suggestion  require  to  be 
enforced  by  many   words:    Morris, 
Wastle,   Tickler,   Odoherty,    Ballan- 
^e,  Hogg,  &C.  &C.,  had  all  started 
nom  their  couches  long  before  we  (&- 
.tigued  as  we  had  been  with  our  mani- 
iSd  exertions)  thought  proper  to  be 
awake — and  when  at  last  we  aroused 
ourselves,  the  interior  of  the  tabemade 
wss  quite  deserted  around  us.    Wrap- 
ping ourselves  in  a  blanket,  we  were 
stepping  forth  with  the  view  of  bath- 
ing (as  had  been  our  wont)  in  the 
sweet  waters   of  the   Dee---but   on 
emerging  from  the  Tent,  a  very  un- 
expected phenomenon  met  our  eyes.— 
Within  a  few  yards  of  our  paviuon,  a 
very  remarkable,  and  certainly  a  very 
reverend  looking  old  gentleman,  bear- 
ing no  resemblance  whatever  either  in 
outline  or  habiliments  to  any  of  the 
present  members  of  our  fraternity, 
was  seated  in  a  large  chair,  with  a  long 
day  pipe  of  the  genuine  Dutch  fashion 
in  his  mouth.    He  was  arrayed  in  a 
full  suit  of  dignified  black,  with  the 
black  silk  apron,  now  worn  by  few  ex- 
cept the  Bishops  and  Deans  of  the 
Enslish  church,  suspended  in  ample 
foloB  from  his  capadous  middle.    On 
his  head  was  a  large  shovd  hat,  gar- 
nished with  a  black  rose  in  front — and 
80  low  and  loosdy  did  this  hat  sit  up^ 
on  the  cranium,  that  it  wss  evident 
there  was  no  wig  below.  On  the  right 
of  this  surprising  personage  the  fit- 
trick  Shepherd  sat  squat  on  the  earth 
-—his  nether  parts  protected  from  the 
cold  soil,  yet  wet  with  the  morning 
dew,  only  by  the  intervention  of  his 
my  maud.    He  also  had  a  pipe  in 
nis  mouth — ^not  a  long  white  pipe  like 
the  dignitary — ^but  a  wort  litUe  stump 
of  some  two  inches  in  lengdi,  and  aU 
over  japanned  as  darkly  and  as  bright- 
ly as  if  it  had  been  dipt  in  a  pot  of 
Day  and  Martin's  imperial  blacking. 
Slow,  solemn,  and  voiuminous  were 
the  puffs  that  issued  from  the  lengthier 


tub»— quick,  vehement  and  lusty  woe 
those  of  the  She^ierd— never  did  a 
piece  of  hogffs  floh  seem  to  be  in  a 
ndrer  way  cf  being  cured,  in  the  true 
Susbian  method,  than  Ids  nose;,  were 
the  process  to  be  continued  mudi 
longer.  Opposite  to  these  stood  S^ 
wa^  and  Buller,  eadi  with  his  gun  in 
his  hand — the  whole  gnmpe  had  the 
appearance  of  being  earnestly  occnpied 
in  some  convenation— and  fbr  a  mo* 
ment  we  almost  scrupled  to  intesmpt 
them. 

Seward  was  the  first  who  observed 
us,  and  he  immediately  beckoned  us 
to  join  the  party.  "  Here,"  cried  he, 
"  comes  the  iUustrious  Editor  of  the 
first  and  laat  of  Magazines; — and 
here— pointing  to  the  stranger— is  the 
most  iUustrious  of  all  the  visitors  that 
have  yet  intruded  upon  the  encamp- 
ment of  Braemar^-here,  Mr  Editor,  Is 
the  great  Dr  Parr!"  But  for  the 
want  of  his  wig,  we  could  have  been 
in  no  need  of  this  infiirmatioii— but 
it  wss  redly  vrith  some  difficulty  that, 
afrer  the  fact  was  announced  to  us,  we 
could  bring  our  ey^  to  leoognise  in 
the  features  before  us  those  of  the 
Facilb  PaiNCEFS  OF  English 
Scholars  ;— and  yet  it  was  wonder- 
fid,  surdy,  that  it  should  hsTO  been  ao, 
for  many  a  pipe  had  we  smoked  to- 
gether in  the  days  of  old  at  Charles 
Bumey's.  But  nothing,  the  fiut  is 
certain,  produces  so  great  a  change 
on  a  man's  aspect  as  the  addition  or 
subtraction  of  a  periwig.  Who  could 
recognize  in  the  cropped  and  whisker- 
ed Lord  of  Session  as  he  jostles  his 
way  down  the  Hi^h  Street— or  in  the 
speneered  and  gaitered  Lord  of  Ses- 
sion as  he  ammes  on  a  shelty  along 
Leith  Sands— -the  ssme  being,  whose 
physiognomy  had  but  a  few  miiwtes 
before  appeared  to  him  amidst  all  the 
imposing  amplifications  of  curl  and 
frizz,  lowering  in  more  thanmarUe 
abstraction  over  the  whole  living  &r- 
rago  of  the  side-bar?  A  petty  w<h 
man  also  becomes  very  disstmiUi  sihi 
when  any  whifP  of  the  wind,  or  the 
dance,  or  the  chandelier,  snatches  from 
her  the  luxurious  mssterpieoe  of 
Urquhart  or  Gianetti,  and  exjM&es 
to  the  gaze  of  her  admirers  nothing 
but  a  pair  of  red  ears  projecting  from  a 
little  tight  cap  of  vdlow  flannd,  or  a 
bare  cranium,  with  here  and  theie  a 
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fern  short  nggped  hain,  nd  or  p;Ky^  in 
fbrm  and  dupoutum  resemUing  the 
scanty  coTeri^  of  some  diaGurded 
tooth  bmafa.  l^eae^bothaadmetft- 
morphoaes  in  thdr  way.  But  neither 
of  tnem  ao  comidete  aa  thoae  of  the 
Bellendenian  Farr.  The  change  had 
Bcaroely  been  more  appalling,  though 
CHroe  herself  had  been  there  to  change 
the  Man  into  a  Hogg. 

'<  AU  haU  1"  aaid  ive,  ''  and  right 
welcome!  This  ia  indeed  a  moat  un- 
expected honour-^what  can  have  been 
the  meana  of  bringing  Dr  Parr  to  the 
TaUey  of  the  Deer  "  Mr  Editor," 
returned  the  Doctor,  bowlng«etrMmMwr 
(for  iio  English  word  can  do  justice  to 
the  placid  courtesy  of  that  clasaical 
reverence)—"  You  do  injustice  to 
your  own  &me  when  you  meet  your 
visiton  with  such  an  intemmtion  aa 
this.  Why  did  I  come  to  the  valley 
of  the  Dee? 

'a  isXwiiM'irttv  mdi^m  §UUmt  ««Aif, 
*OiM»  Jf  /Srvv  ri/»k9  «■(*  Mjfjimtt  fi^h 
'Ons  ^  t^kt  tM  rut  X^t^  ^X^** 

Why  ahonld  yon  think  it  ao  won- 
derail  that  one  man  should  have  aome 
cuiioaity  in  regard  to  thinp  for  which 
all  men  have  so  great  admuration  ?  Of 
a  surety,  you  are  the  most  modest  of 
Editors.  And  dien  consider,  man/' 
added  he,  in  a  light  tone,  and  turning 
the  bowl  of  his  pipe  towards  the  £t- 
trick  Shepherd,  "  you  have  many 
loadstones.  Here  am  I  that  would 
not  have  grudged  an  inch  of  my  jour- 
ney although  its  sole  recompense  had 
been  ^  Sicilian  vision."  The  allu- 
sion was,  no  doubt,  in  chief,  at  least, 
to  him  whom  Dr  Morris  has  called 
"  the  Bucolie  Jamie" — ^but  aurely 
that  vision  must  have  been  rendered  a 
thousandfold  more  interesting  to  the 
^ustrioua  Grecian,  by  finding  with 
what  afi^tionate  admiration  it  was 
already  r^arded  by  the  youthfU  but 
still  kindred  spirits  of  Seward  of 
Christ  Church,  and  fiuller  of  firazen- 
noze.  Seldom,  we  speak  fbr  our- 
selves, have  we  been  more  unaffected- 
ly delighted  than  by  the  contempla- 
tion of  this  hearty  homage  paid  by 
these  pure  and  classical  spirits  of  the 
South  to  the  wild  and  romantic  genius 
of  the  Nomadic  North.  But  Hogg 
was  made  to  unite  all  men.  In  hun 
Cam  and  Isis  are  found  to  worship  the 
inspiration  of  the  haunted  Yarrow. 

We  were  very  happy  at  this  mo- 
ment; and  accepting  Seward's  offer  of 
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a  aegar,  sat  down  to  enjoy  more  at 
leisure  the  society  of  this  mteresting 
groupe.  But  sad  waa  the  surprise, 
andaudden  the  diock,  when  looking 
round,  we  beheld,  stiff  and  gory  upon 
the  Bod  beaide  ua.  Hector— even  the 
fiuthful  Hector^the  peerless  colley  of 
the  Shepherd  !—<' Ah  J  Editor,''  sob- 
bed the  Bard,  "  wed  may  your  look 
beowrecast,  when  ye  see  tliat  Waefu' 
aightp— waea  me !  that  Hector  should 
have  deed;  and  waesomest  of  a',  that 
he  should  have  deed  by  mine  ain 
hand."  *^  Truly  'tis  a  most  un- 
fortunate accident  that  has  occurred," 
said  Seward,  "  our  friend  here  waa  up 
with  the  earlieat,  and  had  got  ao  fiir  aa 
-  those  black  firs  yonder,  on  his  way  to 
the  ground;  but  his  piece  went  off 
aa  he  waa  leaping  a  cut  in  the  heath 
— and  you  aee  the  consequences." 
"  You  re  very  good  to  put  that 
fiu»  on't,  Maiater  Sieward,"  mur- 
mured the  poet,  ''  but  I'm  no  heedln 
aboot  thae  trifles  the  noo— it  waa  na 
in  lowping  a  flow,  nor  naethlng  o'  that 
kind — I  ken  na  hoo  it  fell  out,  but  I 
had  taen  just  as  good  an  aim,  as  I 
thought,  aa  could  be,  and  a'  wheen 
bonny  birds  were  just  whirring  ^ore 
mine  een,  but  somegait  mynaund 
shook — I'll  never  lippen  til't  nac  mair 
an'  beena  with  a  pen  or  a  keelavine^' 
and  I  ludgit  the  hail  of  my  Imrrel  in 
honest  Hector — Puir  man!  little  did 
ye  think  when  ye  atood  there,  with 
your  tail  like  a  ramrod— 4>uir  &llow ! 
—oh !  ril  never  see  the  uke  o'  you." 
Here  the  Shepherd's  agitation  increas- 
ed to  such  a  height,  that  he  ooued  to 
be  intelligible.  ''  Cheer  up,  my  dear 
fellow,"  quoth  Dr  Parr,  "  dieer  up— 
-^humanum  est  errare — e<M  r*  trc»«w 
MTi^.  It  is  of  no  use  to  indulge  in 
these  regrets,  now  the  unfortunate 
occurrence  has  happened ;   it  cannot 

be  undone — i  X^»wf  •  -mmrrmv  tr«ni^.— 

Resign  yourself— do  not  prolong  your 
suffering  by  keeping  your  departed  fa- 
vourite in  Your  view;  let  us  bury  Hec- 
tor, and  tnen  your  feelings  may  be 
more  gentle, /iil*rnr«wr«ifi  «(^rj«>— It 
is  done — ^it  is  done — ^let  us  dig  the 
grave."  "  Most  willingly,"  cried 
Buller  and  Seward  both  together;  and 
in  a  few  minutes  the  corpse  of  the  la- 
mented colley  was  hid  from  the  eyes 
of  his  master,  by  the  replaced  sod  of 
the  wilderness.  ''  Ana  now,"  says 
Parr,  '^  must  Hector  lie  there  without 
an  epitaph ;  such  ingratitude  would  be 
abominable^  «wnrrvfw  t*«»I  fe  ont 
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wooU  wiUiag^y  Aunwh  a  motet  in*  mannni^mt,  nd  lo  indeed  has  du  poet 
acriptun  in  Greek— the  only  huiguage  represented  Adiilles,  after  the  slai^h- 
wmch  admits  a  perfect  propriety  of  ter'of  hisfHend— iKittoyonrepita^" 
qntaphs  in  Terse ;  but  Juniores  ad  Having  ftiraished  them  with  tabfteto 
kiboref,  I  shall  leave  that  to  my  and  Uadc  lead  peneils,  we  left  the 
friend  BuUer.  For  vemacular  •«»-  three  Greeks  to  themsetves ;  and  xe- 
rmfm,  we  may  certainly  tmst  the  turning  in  about  half  an  hour,  toao- 
muse  of  Mr  Hogg  himself,  when  he  nonnce  that  bvcakftst  would  soon  be 
comesalittlemore  to  his  recollection."  in  readiness,  we  found  Mr  Bulkr 
*'  I  can  mak  nae  epitanhs  the  noo/'  patting  the  last  touches  to  the  tie- 
said  the  Shepherd,  in  a  low  trembling  gant  composition,  which  we  new  in- 
key,  "  I'se  lesTe  that  to  ihem  that  has  aert.  We  wish  the  reader  had  been 
met  wi'  nae  loss— pnir  Hector  i"  so  there,  to  see  Dt  Parr*s  &oe  when  the 
saying  he  resumed  nis  pipe,  and  re-  modest  Bachelor  of  Brazemioae  pvt  the 
tired  to  some  distance  fW>m  our  com*  paper  into  his  hands.  Hogg  retam- 
pany.  "  Let  him  go,"  said  the  doc-  ed  just  as  the  doctor  was  preparing  to 
tor,  "  let  him  go  in  sUence^-as  Plato  resd,  and  resuming  his  old  posture, 
remarks,  aolitude  is  ever  the  best  apparently  a  good  deed  more  composed, 
soother  of  affliction,  in  its  first  birth ;  l&tened  to  the 
It  Is  best,  says  ke,  to  walk  apart  v«l» 

In  HscToaA, 

Pastosis  Ettsicensis  Siye  CixALSiCi  Canem, 

Fato  ra^raorERO  (dom  •»«rf  «5w  •»»  i«;c«**  dominub)  ABRErxuM, 

CaSUIVA  EwiT»^m. 


Horn.  II. «.  804. 
— — ^uofUam  nmtaius  ab  iUo 
Hectare,  qui,  <Sfc.  Virg.  Mn.  ii  S75. 


I. 

Oi^  Ti  tut  j^mffAnn*^  mwurtL^HX  ***  7**  ^wn^ 
Bm»w  w  ya^  tym  rvVf av  mftbf  if«^«i». 

fl  ^t</,  ayytt^i  KetXxi'itu')-mtMt,%  *Ti  rti^i 


NOT^. 
I. 
'    Cttm  moe  dudum  apud  omnes  hujuscemodi  in  tebus  versatos  iii?altterit«  pocmatiift— «ctv 
tiiis,  sive  alionim— ootas  versibiu  ^us  nimio  longiores  aftexendi,  mihi  quoqtie  eomn 
•zempUt  obsecuto  aliquandllum  in  oommentando  excurrere  visum  ctt     Venu 
ipd,  utpote  minoris  pretii,  ceu  paxiUi  tantjitm  deinoeps  lunt  rqnitandi,  qntbua  am 
(Uvqcis  nonnimquam,  Hepius  eniditionii  oatentands  gntia)  ommi  tcUiUi  reftita  i 
.tur.  , 

.    *  Find.  01.  ii.  160.    Accuiatius  scilicet  Pastor  ille,  et  caniare  et  respondtre  foraiusg 

Ek  futXtgtxat  auTt  ^(t— 

tus» 

Sdopporum  quippe  glande  et  pulvere  tiitrato  (nt  earn  lexicographis  loquar)  oaenuaaim 
imporitiis  sinistnun  tibri«  ad  quern  coUintabatur,  paginam  ne  vel  miioD  plambi  graap 
pcnetTariL  Videsis  non  semel  laudaiid.  Blackw.  Masax.  xxix.  000.  Dtxtia  quadsm 
Mbri  pagina  oe  ab  uHo  jaculantiuin  Uederetur*  in  cauM  fiiit  Ncpoi  DiHertatio*  dc  ^m 
infra  oopiosius.  De  Nepero  ipso,  quicquid  oontm  oblatrent  ojmici,  aennoae  pwiviabiali 
tutd  est  pronunciandnm,  **  he  hat  saved  his  Bacon.** 

j-  Hiec  appellatio  quam  probe  cani  Sootico  oonveniat,  docmnento  sit  Svi/tti  S.  T.  P. 
et  S.  P.  D.  apud  Hibemos*  peijucunda  flla  de  VocabuHs  Vcteram  Disquisttio;  in  qua  Hec* 
unis  conjugem  Andromachen  Caiedonii  cujusdam  nobilis,  Andrew  mackay,  oeito  ccrd6a 
filiam  ftiisse  oontendit  Quidni  ergo  et  Tin  nomen  ejusdem  quoque  patriae  sit  P  GaodeM 
qunpe  Scotigenw  Trojanorani  nominibuB.  Vixit  baud  iu  pridem  Hedor  Mooro: 
nnt  hodie,  ui  tx  ActisDiundiooojMse  hset,  Lsopokli  Piindpis  Illaitratinii  hoipss,  JBaesa 
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Maekintothi  monjiniqae  plines  syjl^wri  inSootiHreperiripoanint  PMeyerotanti  viri 
dizerim,  nomuhil  me  in  etymo,  hacked  and  tore,  ubi  copula  and  vwt^uXXetCttf  ledundet, 
•ofite  ejus  subdlitatis  desideraie.  Mefiiks  foraan,  quia  ad  lingos  Sootieae  genhim  aocom- 
modatius,  *<  Heck !  tore  /*'  laoerum  quippe  herois  cotmu  oontemplantis  o^uadam 
exdamatio,  lationein  nomima  redderet  Exemplia  item  (ut  noc  obiter  moneam)  a  Swifiio 
allatta,  plurima  quivis  dto  addiderit :  e.  g.  Charoit,  qu.  carry-on  ;  Cehberub,  <*  Shr^ 
tear  (i.  e.  endure)  ut^*''  Mxuek  sic  monstrum  illud  t^m«^vm  inter  tranaenndum  blandiiit 
compellante,  &c  &c. 

2vn»^vi«Mf  quoque,  cum  Hectors  sapioB  Msonides  rocaverit  vtfuttL  Xcat?,  pasfeoris 
canis  pradaro  illo  nomine  omari  posset 

%  Neperi  de  Baoone  rw  '«yiM-ar«  dissertationem  cum  ipse,  quae  mea  est  infelidtas !  son 
perlegerim,  valde  dubito  utium  non  vuJneratum  (vu]caniis  quippe  armis  contectum)  an  wm 
fenelratnm  interpretari  debeam.  Lucem forsan  vod  afiundet  quoa  de  eoChristophorus  Noster, 
in  Blackw,  Mag.  ib.,  posteris  prodidit ;  tuck  impenetrable  ttuff  it  proved  to  be.  Quiequid 
Ter6  de  eo  sit  statuendum,  mau  pTO|>ul8atorem  Baconem  non  adftiisse  jure  miretur  aliqins, 
cami  inter  ejus  Pastorisque  Ettricensis  nomen  (Hogg)  necessitudo  arctior  intercedet ;  quod 
tamen  darissimum  illud  philosopbie  decus  pemegasae,  Hoggio  quodam  per  coUum  moz 
suspendendo  ad  miserationem  movendam  strenue  affirmante,  cd.  Josephus  Millerus  lepidlL 
oane  (ut  saepe)  narratiuncul&scriptts  consignavtt :  **  A  Hog^  till  it  U  hung,  is  not  Bacon.** 

Verbosiorem  ease  de  qua  agitur  dissertationem,  nee  tutd  vigilare  cupientibus  sub  noctem. 
in  manus  sumendam  queruntur  mnlti ;  quod  profect^  vd  nominis  ejus  pnBnominisque 
ayUabsB  primas  fatali  quadam  conspiratione  pnenotare  videntur,  cum  mac  k  fuuus  Dor. 
nio  /MiM»«f  derivetur,  et  nap  Anglic^  tomnum  sonet,  ne  Mazepps  quidem  ipdus  (utpote 
loogioris)  audhoribus,  n  poetsB  testi  credamus,  eritandum.  The  king  had  been  an  hour 
oilup. 

Lectorem  noo  fiigerit,  quibui  yerbis  Hectora  ab  Ajace  percussum  Homerus  IL  C'.  41 7« 
&C.  designaveiit,  quercui  ulum  i»rnt  fjims  *»r^s  Ait  caidenti  assimilans,  vemacuUque 
plan4  (quod  nulli  non  suboluerit)  figun  addens,— — ^i<»t}  }i  ^teuu  ytnrtu  •ifMn. 

ir. 

§  Olim  legdiatur, 

*A  (ii»*,  nyfitkn  AM»tieufiaiH6if,  Irt  nUi 

Hoc,  quoad  ductum  litetarum  coeteraque  in  oonjecturis  critids  obserraii  sueta,  quam 
pim  quod  in  testu  dedimus  Epigramma  contingit  I 

En  artem,  qui  ad  doloris  aciiiis  urgentis  vim  plene  expriroendam  tmen  fact^  atque 
plorantis  syUaba  AI  in  medio  vocabulo  inserta,  poeta  tantikm  non  in  fletum  secum  legentes 
abripiati  Decantatum  istud  de  Matilda  Pottinger  poema,  in  quo,  nullo  ad  affectum 
lespectu  habitOy  «^«nXi vry  ( Anglice,  Rhyme)  effioendi  causa  verba  queadam  interdsa  sunt : 
eg. 

Thou  wast  tlie  daughter  of  my  Tu- 
tor, Law  Professor  at  the  U- 

niversity,  &c  (Rovees.) 

quanto  hoc  nostrum  ezsuperat !  Vehementioris  sdlicat  estluctfts  voculam  qukm  sententiam 
disdndere;  ideoque,  me  judice,  A I  istud  patliedoun  omnibus  veterum  Tragioorum 
ejulatibus,  «,  i,  i,  tt^tu,  tvmru,  &c.  narrationis  cursum  impedientibus  meiitd  est 
anteponendum. 

PrimaD  vocum  partes,  Aax*  et  Keikt  facillime  inter  se  permutari  posse  quis  non  videt  ? 
neu  mihi  vitio  verterit  quisquam  (Buchanano  Junioque  auctoribus  fretus,  quorum  hie ' 
KaXnifn  n  x»i'^^**  ^^  Nympha  Calcdonias,  &c  scnptum  reliquit)  me  non  per  n  secun- 
dum syllabam  in  lUXtlntttf  extulisse.  NuUus  enim  dubito  quin  id  metri  necessiuti, 
eodem  quo  in  «5«v»r«f  caeterisque  ejusdem  farinae  verbis  modo  prima  syllaba  produdtur, 
aooeptum  referri  debeat  Id  si  non  satis  placeat,  legat,  per  me  licet,  myfuXn  9u  KmXnhuttff 
Veneresque  omnes  in  vocula  ilHL  simplice  AI  deUtescentes  uno  quasi  ictu  Caligula  alter 
•ustulerit. 

il  Vocem  9^MT9f9fuvf  non  alias  occurrere  si  aula  objecerit,  is  yelim  secum  reputet,  quot 
▼eterum  libri  in  quibus  fbrsan  erat  reperienda  omnino  perierint ;  nee  fistula  canentem 
pastorem  verbo  ad  sensum  aptiori  describi  potuisse.  Unnri^  quippe  musioorum  instru- 
mentum  pecten  esse  vd  tyronibus  notum  est 

Cum  ver&  pastoribus  septentrionaltbus  oves  non  solibi  pasceie  sed  etiam  tondere  morit 
St,  kgant  fortassis  alii  (vu^ats  lectioni,  ut  mihi  quidem  videtur,  nimis  aictd  insistentea) 

ini»0¥0/UVt, 

HiBC  dum  morM-x}^"^Z'»^^  ^'^''^  efRmderem,  dittichon  quoddam  mihi  in  mentem  venita 
pace  tui,  lector,  leviter  emendandum : 

Utiiif  nftM^n  ut  Btm,  nm  nwrm  Mtvu^Sftw 
St  /S<«r»i.  f*M^  V^  •vrt  ^uytit  iv't^iv. 
Haaeitacoirexerift: 
Vol.  V.  4  Z 
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Mull  UHf»t¥mt  un  h$nrm  ir«nw  jm«|S#ip« 

Qoii  hie  poeUm  de  vebus  nupernme  in  IndU  gcstii  vaticiimntfin  non  dqfffhfiHlfrit  ? 
nomen  ipnim  Habea  Marpbionis  illius.  quem  ducem  Scotia  nostia  piuicot  ^hine  amiot 
BBjBpaut,  e^uitati^  jam  nunc  Mahxatticl  hac  ilUc  ducunentU  vlctorem  BzitanziSa  ocniut 
suaque  ipiius  lorue  demiiatur. 

Aliud  item,  ne  diutiiis  te  teneam,  poets  ^  loii^;iiiqiio  quid  enet  futurom  ptotpiciaitti 
ezemplum  aodpe ;  DrydeDi  nenpe  versus  binos,  m  quibus  homuneulos  mlgft  dictDi  Spa- 
FiBUOi  BxFoaHEES,  ductoremque  eomm  famocum«  quaii  nomiaatim  dengnat ; 
Better  to  hunt  in  Jleldt  for  health  unboughlt 
Than  fee  the  doctor  for  a  nauseous  draughts 
ubi  «-«  comtptUm  opponitur  vox  heaUht  eodem  plane  sensu  quo  tabu  popuU  tuprema  lex 
ene  oidtur ;  t§  uaLought  venum  expoiita  suffiragia  tangit  |  the  doctor  piocerem  c|uemdam, 
ut  ita  dicam,  vith  cunning  (Qu  ?  Canning)  Jlnger  indigitat ;  r«  draught  deni^ue  (iodo 
quidem  atque  Metaphora  juxtk  neglectis)  res  aBrazii  forsan  subobscure  respieit,  nisi— quod 
vix  tamen  crediderim— Huntii  cerevisiam  falladbus  olim  veneni  herbis  oonooctam  vates  in- 
nuat  Videant  Angli  annon  eundem  quern  antea  i 


Neque  si  etymis  nonnunquam  primo  viso  tantum  non  ridendis  usus  ease  videar,  suoooi- 
iebunt  mihi  qui  Bryantii  tw  ftoM^trw,  alionimque  e  sectatoribua  ejus  tomoa  penrolTcriat; 
qualia  sunt,  e.  g.,  quas  sequuntur. 

Idem  valeie  adagiay  lori  rm  %v^xH^*  *^  fiXttd^uf  $94x*it»»9Tm  dictm 
1.  a4  ^9  /M»;c«i^f, 

4  Ignee  tupponti  cineri  dohio^ 

5.  Aurrm  forruf, 
apud  Paromiioeraphum  quemdam  olim  l^isse  me  memini.  Hoe  ita  eve,  vide,  lectovt  ^po- 
modo  ipse  pauds  leviter  immutatis,  via  (ni  multum  fallor)  baud  antd  tzitiL  piobatum  ivemn. 

1.  Lege  itaque,  lent  in  atperum  verto,  'AiV  rm  fm%tu^f  (hat  sc.  j.  p.)  et  babes  mnwauiu, 
de  in  Com.  Lancastr.  tumultum  luce  ipei  dari^  descriptmn.  Nimis  forsao  escet  vertMun 
premere,  si  in  rf>  Max»*t'^*  Mane,  Iron  deliteacere  me  suspicari  affirmarem ;  semi-gnBcb- 
set  licet  lingua  anglicana,  et  vox  tirix%tfi»urr»t*  sic  tandem  proprii  suIl  significatioDe  gisvi- 
sura  esse  videatur — Militum  quippe  Mancuniensium  enses,  qui  quam  Aioint  It^^t^  mm* 
/SXaf  1(0/ omnibus  fere,  k  quacunque  demiim  parte  stent,  in  ore  versatur. 

S.  KMvm  Tg9  rtu^irw  quid  sibi  velit,  jure  quis  dubitare  possit  Addito  ^  nUlm  ooubb 
statim  aifficultas  &  medio  toUitur.  Ka^»twi^  (Baityy  the  Coroner)  r<f  r»tff«M»,  quem 
noxium  quoddam  animal  esse  (Qu  ?  AngL  a  Harmer)  ^uis  non  videt  ? 

3.  AfayvMf  Ktfuf,  quod  in  Aristophane  occunit,  vix  ipse  enigmatum  hiriuaiDodi  apod 
recentioresifidipus,  Erasmus  expediverit;  cum  anagyrum  senium  quoddam  ftnseharioktur, 
qui  propter  violatum  ejus  sacellum  vicinos  onmes  funditiks  evertit!  a|Mige:  non  pint 
Ego  wetfTiyv^n  lego,  SC.  to  disperse  a  Manchester  fHob-^JQtnua  iv  aJ/MM»  (L  e.  weU'disposed) 
anon,  penes  alios  judidum  est  futurum. 

4.  Vice  Cincri  subsiituas  "  fineri,"  pro  FinerW  (hoc  enim,  quod  aiunt  nostratts,  JUs 
toa  T ;)  et  planum  fit  omne,  in  quo  antei  ob  tenebras  drcumftisas  offeDddMtar. 

5.  Tif^if  interpretcris,  pcn4  ad  literam.  The  Free. 


6.  Denique  Ai«vrft  fvo'fiiv  quid  proprie  sit,  non  satis  liquet ;  nisi  per  aphonsiii  pM 
NafTtfXiMr*  fuerit  dictum,  quem  inter  proepera  quidem  pupugisse  non  temere  ({aMa  aiuos 
esset  Hujus  ccram  qua,  dum  fortuna  ftut,  inimid  flamnahatur,  verft  notant  OvUrm; 
utpote  quam 

— — Jr  longa:  coUectamJIore  deuUe 
Melle  suh  ifffrmi  Corsica  misit  opis,* 
Nonne  jam  vides,  ut  hoc  omnia  inter  le  condnant  ? 

*  Anne  hie  ad  Apin,  Deum,  sc  iEgyptiorum,  qualem  se  Dux  iste  GaDorum  in^ie 
professus  est  alluditur  ? 

SED  MANUM  QUOD  AIUNT  DE  TABULA. 
•  ••••• 

*  If  Mr  BuUer  had  passed  ftom  the  Brewer  to  the  Sportsman,  he  would  have  found  tfaa 
ardi  demagogue  in  one  of  his  late  letters  oompUuning  of  his  Lancaster  trealmffnt  rx- 
pressing  himself  thus,  ««  a  week's  shooting  at  Middleton  cottage  will  set  aH  to  xigbc^*' 
In  themeanttme,  we  find  him  about  to  pan  through  London  on  his  way  peepaced,  w 
suppose,  in  illustration  of  this  expression,  like  another  Xerxes  with  his  mjrlMs  mh 
Tvv  wtfXif  in^t^mt  (iEschyL  Pers.  2S^)  not,  however,  it  may  be  feand*  (m  we  have  already 
hinted  in  our  talk  with  Mr  J«hii  BaHwQmB,)  with  the  view  of  xtodcring  U  B»mXu 
twrnxtf    (Ibid.) 

The  word  tn^m^mt,  besides  its  obviouf  allusion,  funudiei  One  of  those  deep  and  hidda 
senses  which  escape  the  vulgar  eye.     We  may  take  its  meaning  ftom  Hendolns« 

0mymnuu€t  rvf  mtt^mmts  Wv  r«y  r^omn,  am^  nti^  «>^«i^iMf  rm  Z**^  (oould  tilCtC  he  a 
more  distinct  enunciation  of  what  took  place  on  the  advent  of  thb  G&xat  Kmowtk  at 
Manchester  ?)  X«  w»mt  rns  fnn  litX^n  %n4nnunr%$  rvi  9V9$tmwot  (vL  31.)  Bui  we 
are  becommg  quite  a  Buller.  Bdxtoi* 


iflw.;] 


Dr  Farr'^  Wfgii  9h)i  hy  Mr  Tim. 


These  hieabrttioM  ieet&ed  to  pr<H 
duoe  the  happiest  ef^ei  in  the  woiiiid* 
^  spirit  of  the  dhephetd.  The  g;nuid 
Boleniii  note  in  which  the  Doctor  re^ 
dted  die  beautifbl  Greek  lines  them- 
flelvesy  riyetted  his  attention,  and 
del^hted  (how  could  it  he  otherwise) 
his  ear.  Bat  whether  it  was  the  phj- 
tioffnomy  of  the  Doctor,  or  his  voioe, 
or  his  geirture,  or  altogether.  We  know 
not.  This  much  is  certain,  that  the 
Shepherd  seemed  to  be  amused,  at 
least,  as  mudi  as  any  of  us  with  the 
Notae.  llietwoor  three  vernacular 
TocaMes  introduced,  afforded  perhapa 
Mme  little  due  of  the  purport  ef  the 
annotation»— aC  all  events,  ne  laughed 
«oasideribly  trery  time  that  Oi«ek 
proper  nam^  Niwite«f  waft  repeated  in  any 
of  Its  oasfs.  At  the  end  ne  withdrew 
arm  in  arm  With  Seward,  probably  in 
hopes  of  obtaining  from  him  a  more  ao- 
curafe  aceount  of  what  had  been  said 
by  Mr  Buller  about  himself — his 
dqg— and  the  transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society.  We  overheard  him  saying, 
alWr  a  few  minutes  of  colloquy  wiUi 
bis  onde,  and  after  three  or  four 
portentous  cackles  of  returning  merri- 
ment, "  Od  man,  the  warst  o't  is 
that  the  creature  would  never  under- 
fttand  a  line  o%  even  it  was  put  intiU 
.  the  Ma0Mine«-^Lord  safe  ye  1  he  kens 
nae  raair  about  tiretk  than  myseL 
There's  Some  o'  thae  kind  o'  literary 
chtels  about  Edinburgh,  that  writes 
themselves  esquires,  and  editors,  and 
a'  the  lave  o't,  and  yet  kens  verv  little 
Inair,  to  ca'  kenning  really — tnan  a 
puir  herd  like  what  I  wasmysel — ^they're 
blathering  skytea  a  wheen  o'  them; 
neither  genius  nor  learning — it's  nae 
meiklewonder  theymakbutapuir  hand 
oV  '*  Pooh!"  said  Seward,  "  hell  cet 
somebody  to  translate  it  for  him/^ 
*'Oo*  aye,"  ouoth  Hogg,  "  gie  Gray  or 
Dunbar  a  dictionary,  and  a  day  or 
twa  to  consider  o't,  and  I  daursay 
they'll  be  able  to  gie  him  some  ink- 
ling^-^but  I  was  clean  forgetting  my- 
«el,  he  has  naething  to  do,  but  to  gang 
<mrebyand  speerat  Professor  Chris- 
t\sm-^that  Professor,  they  say,  is  a 
real  scholar ;  he'll  interpret  it  as  glegg 
as  ye  likc^^But  Losh  keep  us  a, 
there's  Tims  coming  haim  aw  by  his 
lain,  and  what's  that  he  has  gotten  on 
the  end  o'  his  gun  ?" 

Looking  round  in  the  direction  in« 
dicated  by  Theocritus,  we  descried 
the  Cockney  at  the  distance  of  about 
lOe  yards,  advancing  in  a  slow  and 
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dignified  paee;  his  fdece  carried  high 
over  his  shoulders,  and  on  the  summit 
thereof,  a  something  the  genius  and 
snedes  of  which  were  at  this  distance 
alike  mysterious.  *'  What  the  deel'a 
that  yeve  gotten,  callan?"  cried  the 
Shepherd  (who  by  the  way  had  all  a- 
long  treated  Tims  and  Price  with  unsii^ 
fierable  indelicacy)  ^'Myman  ye'vehad 
a  fine  morning's  sport— Is  that  a  dead 
cat  or  a  dirty  sark  ye're  bringing  haim 
wl*  ye?''  '^  God  knows  what  it  is," 
said  the  Londoner,  **  or  rather  whose 
it  is,  fbr  I  believe,  upon  my  honour, 
'tis  a  parson's  wig^— but  I  thought  it 
was  a  ptarmigan,  sitting  on  the  bough 
of  that  there  tree  by  the  river  side; 
and  I  brought  it  down,  but  demme  if 
it  be'nt  a  wig."— «  You  cood  fbr 
nothing  little  pert  jackanapes,  vocife- 
rates Pan^^"  You  believe  it  to  be  a 
wig !  and  you  took  it  to  be  a  ptarml- 
pm.". . . .  "Come,  come,  now  Doctor,^ 
mterrupted  the  Shepherd,  "  ye  manna 
be  owre  hard  on  an  inexperienced 
callant — ^Preserve  us  a' !  that  beats  all 
the  wigs  that  ever  I  saw!  Lord! 
what  a  gruzde !"....  Here  the  burst  of 
laughter  was  such,  that  Dr  Parr  fbuUd 
himself  compelled  to  join  in  the  roar ; 
and  after  the  first  peal  was  over,  he 
begged  pardon  of  the  Cockney  for  the 
hanh  terms  he  had  employed  in  the 
most  good-tempered  style  in  the  world. 
He  of  Ludgate  Hill  was  sordy  crest- 
fidlen,  but  he  harboured  no  resentment, 
and  all  was  soon  peace  and  harmony. 
"  This  beats  old  Rouths'  quite  to 
nothing,  Buller,"  said  Seward-*- 
*'  Egad  Seward,"  cries  Buller,  "  there 
might  be  a  blackbird's  nest  iti 
every  curl,  and  a  rookery  in  the  top- 
frizzle.  Burton's  is  but  a  bagatelle  to 
this" — "  Enough,  enough,  my  young 
friends,"  quoth  the  Doctor,  "  my  wig 
was  pilloried  long  ago  in  theEdinburgn 
Review  by  Sidney  Smith :  it  has  now 
been  shot  through,  and  that  by  Mr 
Tims,  on  the  banks  of  the  Dee;  surely 
it  is  high  time  to  give  up  its  persccu- 
tion.-^Leave  it,  leave  it,  to  repose." 
**  But  boo,  in  the  name  of  wonder," 
cried  Hogg,  "  did  ye  come  to  leave 
your  wig  in  the  bough  o'  a  fir  tree— 
what  in  a  daft  like  doing  was  that  ?"— 
"  Why  Mr  Hogg,"  answered  the  Bel- 
lendenian  with  wonderftd  suavity, 
"whcnyou'rcasoldamanas  I  am, your 
faculties  win  not  perhapsbe  quite  so  alert 
on  all  'occasions;  you  will  perhaps 
learn  to  make  blunders  then  as  wcU 
as  your  ndghbours.  Be  merdiril,  most 
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2%«  Wig  U  replaced  by  the  Shepherd. 


CSept 


iUttstriouB  Shepherdj  I  stripped  mysdf 
about  two  houra  ago,  to  batne  in  this 
beautiful  river  of  vours :  and  hung  my 
wig  on  the  tree  tnat  was  nearest  me ; 
I  rorgot  to  take  it  down  when  my  bath 
was  over,  and  you  see  the  consequence. 
Let's  say  no  more  about  the  matter, 
jMUMv  Iv  »i4p«Mv  Mr  Seward" — "  Yes, 
yes,"  cried  Buller,  "  a**»  «4fii— ^h  mnu** 
br  Morris's  servant  was  at  hand ;  at 
our  suggestion  the  periwig  was  in- 
trosted  to  his  care,  and  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes it  made  its  appearance  on  the 
sinister  hand  of  that  accomplished  va- 
let, in  full  puff  and  fuzz,  apparently 
blooming  onlj  the  more  vigorously 
from  the  loppmgs  it  had  sustained. 

Fifteen  years  ago^  when  James  Hogg 
was  tending  sheep  on  the  hills  of  £t* 
trick,  what  would  a  judicious  person 
have  thought  of  the  man  ?  who  should 
have  predicted,  that  the  Shepherd  was 
destined  in  Uie  book  of  fate,  or  some 
fliture  day,  to  replace  ''  the  fuy  tmuf»m 
of  the  literarv  world"  on  the  head  of 
the  eulogistof  the ''  Tria  lumina  Anglo- 
rum  ?"  Yet,  with  our  own  eyes  have 
we  beheld  this  thing.  Dr  Parr  *'  stoop- 
ed his  anointed  head"  to  the  author  of 
the  Queen's  Wake,  and  that  genuine 
bucolic,  taking  the  wig  from  the  hand 
of  Tims,  pLu^  it  wiUi  all  the  native 
dexterity  of  a  man  of  genius,  on  the 
brows  of  Philopatris  Varvicensis.  "  vlm 
A4«,'*  cries  the  Prebendary,  "  the  old 
reproacli,  wkvi^ukknTtf  iUud ;  the  b«i«- 
T19S  it  has  been  nobly  wiped  away  by 
this  unlearned  Theban.  To  speak 
with  the  immortal  Casaubon,  "  Talia 
quia  non  amisisse  vellet,  per  te  deni- 
que,  vir  egregie,  recuperaturus."  This 
weighty  matter  having  been  adjusted, 
we  bowed  the  illustrious  scholar  into 
our  Tent,  and  sat  down  at  the  head 
of  the  breakfast-table,  with  Dr  Parr 
on  our  right,  and  James  Hogg  on 
our  left  hand,  fiuller  supported  the 
preacher  of  the  Spittal  sermon,  and 
Sewaxd  was  still  the  "  fidus  Achates" 
of  the  bard  of  Yarrow.  At  some  dis- 
tance sat  Tims  eying  the  reinstated 
wig,  and  mentally  calculating  the  num- 
ber of  grains  of  shot  which  it  now  con- 
tained ;  for,  unlike  a  certain  paper  in 
the  transactions  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Edinburgh,  it  was  not  made  of  im- 
penetrable stuff.  We  are  rusty  in  our 
Greek  now-a-days,  and  could  not  help 
wishing  that  Dr  Search,  that  truly  at- 


tic wit,  had  been  present  to  wlu^er 
into  our  willing  ear  a  little  of  his  pro- 
found erudition.  But  we  soon  found, 
that  at  breakfast  a  great  Scholar,  like 
iwrn^j^t  righdy  deemed  that  he  had 
something  else  before  him  than  Greek 
roots ;  and  that  the  pleasantest  of  all 
tongues  is  that  of  the  rein-deer.  The 
Doctor  is  evidently  not  a  roan  to  pidc 
a  quarrel  with  his  bread  and  butter ; 
and  though  we,  Buller,  and  Hogg, 
run  him  nard,  he  at  last  gained  the 
plate.  A  Highland  breakfast  is  some- 
times too  heavy  a  meal ;  and  the  board 
is  inelegantly  crowded.  But  on  the 
present  occasion,  we  took  fiir  our 
guidance  the  old  adage. 
Est  modus  in  rebus,  sunt  oeiti  demque  fiiiei» 
and  ordered  John  Mackay  on  no 
account  whatever  to  put  on  the 
table  any  thing  more  than  a  couple 
of  dozen  of  eggs,  a  mutton  ham, 
a  tongue,  a^  cut  of  cold  salmon, 
a  smdl  venison  pasty,  some  fresh 
herrings,  a  few  Finnan  baddies,  a 
qtuurtern  loaf,  oatmeal  cakes,  pease 
scones,  barley  bannocks,  honey,  jelly, 
jam  and  marmalade;  so  that  one's 
attention  was  not  l^ely  to  be  dis- 
tracted by  a  multiplicity  of  olgects, 
and  we  ul  knew  at  once  where  to 
lay  our  hand  on  something  oomfort- 
able.  *'  Hah! -Buller,  you  dog," 
said  the  Doctor,  between  two  ouir- 
roous  mottthfiils  of  broiled  herrii^ 
superbly  seasoned  under  the  guidance 
of  our  master  Celt,  with  Harvey  eauce 
and  Cayenne,  "Jentaculum  mthercuU 
ipeo Montana  ipso  Crispo inmdendmm" 
"  What  say  you,  you  dog  ? 
*  Such  food  18  fit  for  disembodied  quits.* 

Good  eating  is  not  confined  aa  of  old 
intra  ceniesimum  tapidem!"  A  long 
and  animated  discussion  ensued  om- 
ceming  the  comparative  merits  of  Rn- 
tupian  and  Kentish,  or  Gauran  Mul- 
lets—a favourite  breakfast  dish  it  seems 
with  the  Emperor  Vitellius.  When 
this  was  beginning  to  wax  a  little  leas 
vehement,  and  Parr  had  at  last  put 
his  tea-spoon  into  his  seventh  cup  to 
shew  that  he  had  given  in  ;  a  load 
noise  was  heard  of  shouting  voices, 
and  echoing  bugles ;  so,  running  has- 
tily into  tne  open  air,  we  beheld  a 
sisht  worthy  of  the  mountains.  The 
Thane,  with  his  usual  fine  tsste,  had, 
by  sunrise,   escorted  Paiycx  Leo- 


*  See  Ae  Pzcftce  to  Bellendsnuk 
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hy  ffis ls9nri*hip's  iv/;*'  alpr4Jir.nt  humble  •VVv"***?///-, 
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Arriwtd  ofiki  Frinee. 


voLD  to  the  fbfcsti  that  he  might  par- 

UkB  of  the 

Wild  miidi  of  the  dcnrt,  fit  pttdme  fyc 


And  now  many  a  hiU-aide  was  gleam« 

ing  with  his  Celtic  tenantry 

*■  All  plaided  and  plnmed  in  didr  tutan 

aiiay." 
when  a  magnifioent  atag  came  hound- 
ing along,  dose  by  the  Tent,  pressed 
httd  by  thoae  enormous  hounds  whose 
nee  is  not  yet  extinct  in  the  High- 
lands, and  whose  fierce  and  savi«e 
career  in  the  chace  carries  back  the 
mind  to  remote  ages. 
«*  When  th»4nintar  of  deer  and  the  wanior 

trod 
0*er  his  hills  that  endnk  the  sea.*' 
As  the  "  desert-boon"  went  by, 
**  Wafting  up  bis  own  mountains  that  fac- 

bevning  head,^ 
The  heather  was  stained  with  his 
blood,  for  had  he  not  been  wounded 
lie  would  soon  have  distanced  his  pur- 
ners.  It  was  delightful  to  observe 
the  enthusiasm  of  ue  fine  old  man, 
when  all  the  wild  pomp  of  this  moun- 
tain-chace  hurried  tumultuously  by — 
jmd  to  hear  with  what  eneigy  he  re- 
peated some  of  those  majestic  lines  of 
Virgil,  descriptive  of  that  hunt  where 
Dido  and  J£neas  shone. 

The  feelings  of  Seward  found  quite 
a  dififerent  form  of  expression.  A 
fine  animal  by  Diana—''  demme,  Dul- 
ler, if  the  scoundrel  has  not  the  horns 
of  an  Alderman."  Tims  startled  at 
this  simile,  but  said  nothing,  and 
probably  relapsed  into  a  dream  of  the 
£pping-Hunt,  at  which  the  stag  is 
Tery  conveniently  made  to  jump  out 
of  the  hinder  parts  of  a  waggon.  Prioo 
joined  the  rout  in  his  Surrey  cap,  and 
gave  the  whoop-hoUa  with  the  lungs 
ofastentor,  while  Seward  contmued. 
"  The  Duke  of  Beaufort's  hounds  used 
to  run  down  old  Heynard,  breast-high 
all  the  time,  in  twenty  minutea— «nd 
Parson  Simmons'  pack  were  not  so 
much  amiss,  thougn  the  field  indeed 
waa  rather  raffiah— 4mt  the  Grand  Sig- 
ner yonder  would  leave  -them  all  be« 
hind*-poor  devil,  he  is  never  again 
to  revisit  his  seraglio." 

All  the  world  baa  read  the  Lady  of 
the  Lake,  and  he  who  has  forgotten 
the  description  of  the  Stag-chace  in 
that  poem,  may  be  assured,  that  had 
he  been  bom  when  mankind  were  in 
the  hunter-state,  he  must  have  died 
of  hunger.  It  may  be  just  as  well  not 
to  do  over  again  any  thing  that  it  has 
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Soed  Walter  Soott to  do;  and  there- 
,  should  any  of  our  readers  be  tired 
of  us,  let  them  turn  to  Fitz- James  and 
hia  gallant  Grey.  Now,  as  of  old,  ▲ 
rRiNC£  was  on  the  mountain-side,  and 
while  the  wild  cries  of  the  Highlan- 
ders echoed  &r  and  wide,  firom  rock  to 
rock  over  that  sublime  solitude,  aa 
every  glen  sent  pouring  down  its  tor- 
rents of  shouting  hunters,  Leopold 
must  have  felt  the  free  spirit  of  ancient 
days  brooding  over  the  desert,  and 
what  true  glory  it  is  to  be  loved  and 
honoured  by  the  unconquered  people 
of  the  mountains  of  Caledonia. 

The  tumult  at  length  faded  away  far 
up  among  the  blue  mists  that  hung 
over  the  solitary  glen  of  the  Linn  of 
Dee.  We  found  ourselves  deserted  in 
our  Tent.  Even  Dr  Parr  had  strayed 
away  among  the  rocks  in  search 
of  some  watch-tower,  from  which 
he  might  yet  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
skirts  of  the  vanished  array.  But  the 
noble  Thane  had  not  been  neglectM 
of  us.  A  strong  band  of  the  finest 
Highlanders  that  could  be  selected 
from  the  population  of  his  immense 
estates,  with  many  too  of  the  Grants 
and  Grordons,  came,  bonnets  waving, 
plaids  flying,  and  pipes  sounding,  to 
the  Tent,  to  form  a  guard  of  honour 
to  receive  the  prince,  not  unworthy 
the  flower  of  the  House  of  Saxony. 
They  immediately  disposed  themselves 
in  the  most  picturesque  positions  among 
the  wild  scenery  round  the  Tent — one 
band  cresting  a  rocky  eminenee  with  a 
gorgeous  diadem  of  scarf  and  plume*— 
another  seen  indistinctly  lying  as  in 
ambush  among  the  high  bloom  of  the 
heather— and  a  third,  drawn  up  aa  in 
order  of  battle,  to  salute  Leopold  on 
his  arrival  wiUi  a  discharge  of  mus- 
quetry.  Meanwhile  pipes  challenged 
pipes,  and  pibrochs  and  gatherings 
resounded  like  subterraneous  music 
from  a  hundred  echoing  hills. 

By  the  munificence  of  the  Thanb 
our  table  had  been  fUmished  up  with 
a  splendour  fit  fbr  the  reception  of  a 
PaiNCE — and  just  aa  all  the  arrange- 
ments were  finished,  we  saw  the  noble 
party  descending  a  steep,  and  advanc- 
ing straightway  to  the  Tent.  To  our 
delight  and  astonishment  a  bevy  of 
fidr  ladies  joined  the  train  e'er  it  reach- 
ed the  banks  of  the  Dee ;  and,  as  if 
suddenly  built  by  magic,  a  little  plea- 
sure-boat, beautifhlly  painted,  rose 
floating  on  that  transparent  river,  into 
which  Prince,  Lord  and  Lady,  hghtly 


Mood  on  the  green  ftwivd  beftire  our 
Tent 

John  of  Sky— Lord  Fi^'e  own  pip- 
ei^-^nd  ievend  others,  blew  up  thit 
wclKknown  pibitwhd  (Phtilt  Phiwe) 
or  Prince's  wdcome  that  made  the 
welkin  ring,  while  200  Highlanderm 
in  the  garb  of  old  Oaid,  with  bonnete 
waving  in  the  air,  gave 

•*  tliattfarice-repeated  cry. 
In  whidi  old  A^*8  he«l  and  tongue  nniie, 
Wkeue*cr  har  aeui  is  up,  and  pulae  beati 

lu^« 

Whedinlt  bail  the  wint-eup  or  the  fight. 
And  bid  each  arm  be  atrong,  or  bid  each 

heart  be  light.*' 
A  discharge  of  musketrv  from  the 
guard  of  honour  followed  well  those 
proud  huzzas,  and  when  the  din  ceas- 
ed, nothing  was  heard  but  the  wild 
cry  of  the  eagle  wheeling  in  disturbed 
circles  for  up  in  the  sky. 

The  Standard-bearer  advanced  to  re- 
ceive Prince  Lbopolu,  who,  in  the 
most  gracious  manner  declared  what 
*'  high  satisfaction  it  gave  him  thus  to 
visit  our  Tent,  and  that  he  would  have 
the  pleasure  of  sUving  dinner."  No- 
thing could  exceed  the  graceful  a£Skbi- 
lity  of  the  Marchioness  of  Huntly  and 
her  fair  friends,  who,  after  expressing 
their  delight  with  our  characteristic 
reception  of  the  Prince,  and  their  ad- 
miration of  our  Tent  and  all  ita  ar* 
rangements,  withdrew  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Thane,  who  soon  how* 
ever  returned  again  to  the  scene  of  fes- 
tivity. Every  moment  stragglers  kept 
coming  in,  till  the  whole  party  was 
complete,  and  we  sat  down  in  the  Tent 
to  a  feast  which  it  would  be  endless  to 
describe,  consisting  of  every  delicacy 
from  air  flood  and  field,  and  enriched 
with  all  generous  and  mighty  wines  in 
cup  and  goblet,  from  the  ancient  cata- 
combs of  Mar-Lodge. 

The  presence  of  our  iLLutTuout 
Guest,  so  justly  dear  to  the  ''  soul  of 
this  wide  li^d,"  shed  a  calm  and  digni- 
fied tranquillity  throughout  the  Tent 
— «nd  the  feelingp  then  awakened  in 
the  hearts  of  us  all  will  cease  only 
when  those  hearts  shall  beat  no  more^ 
During  dinner  Peince  Leopold  sat 
on  our  right  hand,  and  Lord  Huntly 
on  our  Im,  while  Wastk,  who  acted 
as  croupier,  had  the  honour  of  being 
supportedby  Baron  Addenbrokeandthe 
Thane.  The  Prince,  the  moment  he 
recognised  Dr  Vbtts  requested  lum« 
with  the  most  affectionate  respecti  to 


«t  by  him ;  nd  Lord  Hnniiy,  ittMik^ 
ing  that  the  highest  of  all  rankWvs  tibal 
oonfeitcd  by  geniiis,  tncfc  the  Ewiiek 
Shepherd  by  the  hand,  and  kindly 
aeated  bkn  betwecb  himeelf  and  Mr 
Seward.  Every  one,  infahoft^  b^ 
tng  proud  and  ha|ipy,  wna  plMoed  to 
his  mind — and  time  new  so  swiftly  by, 
tliftt  the  eloth  Wis  removed  before  we 
had  fbund  leisure  to  revolve  in  Mt 
mind  a  few  words  of  tddiess  on  riiriag 
to  propose  the 

Health  oif  the  Paince  Rbgekt. 


Little  would  it  ooiBolde  with  our 

of  propriety  to  enhofge  at  any 

considerable  length  upon  tonics  not 
immediately  suggested  by  tne  pro- 
per oljjject  of  our  meeting,  far  Itm  up- 
on Miy,  eoBoeminr  whi(&  it  mig^t  be 
possible  that  any  aifference  of  opinion, 
or  of  sentiment,  should  be  found  among 
those  who  have  this  day  the  honour  of 
being  assembled  in  this  distinguished 
pfesenee.  It  is  not  posifUe,  however, 
that  we  should  proceed,  in  these  cir- 
eumstances,  to  propose  the  health  of 
the  actual  sovereign  of  dMBse  islanda-— > 
the  Prince  Regent  of  £nglsnd-^wf tk- 
out  prefhoing  a  few  words  oonoeming 
those  rumours  of  disturiiance  and  dis- 
afl^tion,  of  mad  and  rancorous  outnge 
against  the  peace  of  this  great  emnire, 
iHid  of  elaborate  insult  against  all  tnoae 
institutions  by  which  the  pro^erity  of 
that  empire  nas  hitherto  been  main- 
tained and  baknoed^Hrumours  which 
reach  our  ears  with  an  e^ct  of  so 
much  strange  and  portentous  mvstery 
here  among  these  regions  of  lonely 
magnificence,  where  the  primitive  loy- 
alty of  the  Scottish  mountaineer  is  still 
•8  pure  as  the  sir  which  he  inhaka. 
Throughout  by  fiir  the  greater  part  of 
these  rich  und  mighty  realms  we  no« 
thing  question  the  loyal  afibction  and 
reverence  of  our  fellow-eutrfecta  are  as 
deep  and  as  seoure— but  the  tidings  of 
these  things  cannot  fidl  to  be  heard 
with  emotions  of  new  wonder  and  new 
disgust,  amidst  scenes,  where  the  Imo- 
piness  and  repose  of  a  virtuous,  hign- 
npiritedi  end  noble  race,  have  never  yet 
been  disturbed,  even  by  the  thought  er 
the  suspicion  ef  any  of  those  wild  and 
vicious  theories.  Which,  in  most  of  the 
other  districts  c^  the  empire,  have  now, 
we  fear,  some  proffigate  advooatea  nd 
some  miserable  duMk— -— My  Lords 
and  Osotlemen,— It  is  indeed  high 
time  that  thoe  things  should  ctone  to 
be  spoken  of,  wiUi  any  Aifl^renee  of 
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kagnog^^  by  mj  (xmsctotkros  adhe» 
f«at8  of  dtfaer  of  those  grett  political 
MTti^j  whoieezuitence«B8U0h  i8per«» 
hi^  a  necewary  coiMequ«ioe>  of  the 
nature  of  our  oonstitution^  and  a  necea- 
aary  mean  of  its  preaeryation.  It  is 
hign  time  that  they  whoae  education 
enables  them  to  look  at  the  troubles  of 
the  present,  through  the  dear,  steady, 
and  impartial  medium  of  the  past, 
should  see  the  necessity  of  oombining, 
with  head,  heart,  and  hand,  to  repress, 
with  a  decision  in  which  there  must  be 
at  least  as  much  of  compassion  as  of 
justice,  the  encroachments  of  this 
phrenzied  spirit,  which  has  its  only 
existence  and  support  in  the  desp^at^ 
depravity  of  a  few  pestilent  demagogues 
»~-men  alike  bankiupts  in  fortune,  prin- 
ciple, and  character-- and  in  the  rash- 
ness widi  which  die  ignqrant  and  the 
weak  listen  to  the  audacious  brutality 
«P  their  treason  and  their  blasphemy, 


"  Ours,  Gentlemen,  is  not  the  only 
eonntry  wherein  ages  of  happiness  and 
loyalty  have  been  suddenly  disturbed 
by  the  plebeian  preachers  of  anarchy 
and  oonfasion.  The  Woolers,  the 
Watsons,  the  Harrisons,  the  Wolse*- 
leys,  the  Burdetts,  the  Uobhouse»--«all 
have  had  their  prototypes,  both  in  an- 
cient and  in  modem  times— «nd  the 
characters  of  {dl  of  them  have  been  de« 
scribed,  even  to  thm  minutest  shad- 
ings, by  writers,  with  whom  some  of 
themselves  must  be  not  imperfectly 
acquainted.  Of  all  these,  however,  the 
importance  seems  now  to  be  on  the 
wsne— and  the  shout  of  vulgar  accja- 
mation  waits  only,  in  its  utipost  vio- 
lence, upon  one,  whom,  but  a  few  short 
mondis  sgo,  the  greater  part  even  of 
Ibese  would  have  regarded  with  any 
feelings  rather  than  those  of  serious 
jealousy  and  anxious  emulation.  Yet 
it  is  well  that  the  choice  of  the  rabble 
has  at  last  fallen  upon  one  for  whom 
even  the  rabble  caimol  long  remain 
without  cpQtepipt.  'In  their  preset 
demi-god  these  misnamed  patrioia  have 
found  a  leader,  who  aasw^ni,  in  all 


and  of  all  tbirt  it  hnpUes,  lends  even  a 
more  odious  air  of  abomimition  to  thft 
rough  and  unvamiahed  ferocity  of  hia 
Snglish  Rival. 

"  When  the  poor  are  in  distress, 
God  finrbid  that  they  ahould  not  share 
Uie  pity,  and  feel  the  helping  hand  of 
their  superiors.  Whea  the  poor  and 
the  ignorant  are  led  astray,  God  for* 
bid  that  compaasion  should  not  be  the 
first  and  last  feeling  on  the  minds  of 
men  who  have  eigoyed  opportunities  for 
reflection  very  different  from  those 
which  can  be  a£R>rded  to  their  weak  and 
untrained  spirits,  amidst  their  only  Id- 
aure,  the  idleness  of  calamity.  But 
God  forbid,  also,  and  the  prayer,  we 
would  fear  is  more  a  necessary  than  a 
frequent  one — thaX  we  should  suffer 
ourselves,  from  anv  mistaken  or 
misdirected  sympathies,  to  learn  the 
lesson  of  regarding,  without  a  just  and 
unswerving  feeling  of  abhorrence^  the 
characters  of  those  who  make  their 
sport  of  the  poverty,  snd  their  prey  of 
tne  ignorance  of  the  vulgar.  The 
worst  of  all  the  bad  symptoms  which 
meet  our  eyes,  in  the  narratives  of  the 
late  melancholy  transactions,  is  the 
daily  increasing  urbanity  of  the  terms 
in  which  the  authors  of  aU  this  evil 
are  spoken  of  by  the  compilers  of 
these  narratives.  It  is  a  sad  thing  in- 
^ed,  when  the  souls  of  those  that  are 
or  ouffht  to  be  enlightened,  betray» 
on  'such  momentous  crises  aa  these,  any 
stains  of  that  darkness  which  it  is  of 
right  their  vocation  to  dis^iel,  and  of 
which,  above  all  things,  it  behoved 
them  to  have  rejected  and  scorned  the 
contamination.  Let  there  be  no  fool- 
ish gentleness  toward  those  who  fight 
against  all  that  is  good — no  mad  cour- 
tesy fbr  those  who  would  destroy  all 
that  is  noble.  Let  all  that  have  any 
claim  to  the  name  of  gentleman  be 
anxious  to  keep  their  spirits  pure  from 
the  Terr  vestiffe  of  this  degradation. 
In  this  nour  of  darkness  let  all  stand 
together.  In  this  hour  of  battle— for 
the  word  is  not  too  strong  in  itself. 


things,  to  the  prophetie  minuteness  of   nor  the  less  applicable,  because  the 

the  Roman  historian's  description,'^ ^-  -»^--*^  --  —' — 

Summa  audacicB — egew^^^^^UffSU* : 
quern  ad  periurbandam  SemfHbUoam 
Inopia  simvl  aique  Mali  Mora  itimu^ 
laverunt.  There  wants  not  one  iota  to 
•ompUte  the  resemblanoe,  exca>t  onW 
some  tinotuK  of  that  noble  blood  which 
was  nevw  so  debased  and  degraded  as 
in  the  person  of  tbo  Honmn  Cataline-^ 
the  l9tal  absence  of  wbidi>  however. 


contest  to  which  it  refers  is  more  one 
of  principles  than  of  mei^— ^In  thia 
hour  of  battle  let  ua  all  rally  around 
those  old  banners,  which  have  for  so 
many  ages  been  our  guides  to  victory, 
and  our  ornaments  in  repose 

The  PaiNCK  Rxgbnt." 

We  ou{^t  perhaps  to  b^  our  read** 
era'  pardon  feSr  the  seeming  canity  of 
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reoordmg  this  little  address ;  but  we  Wastle  was  good  enough  topiffll|ivthe 

feel  assured  that  no  such  apology  wiU  next  toast  on  our  list.    It  is  nelfdiess 

be  necessary  fbr  inserting  the  words  of  to  add,  that  this  was  the  healtM  and 

a  song,  with  which  our  friend  Mr  prosperity  of  our  Royal  Guest.      \ 

SONO,  BT  MR  WASTLE^ 

On  Proposing  ihc  Health  (jf  H.  R.  H.  PaiNCK  Leopoli>. 

I. 

Look,  oh !  look  from  the  Bower— 'tis  the  beautiful  hour 

When  the  sunbeams  are  broad  ere  they  sink  in  the  sea ; 
Look,  oh  !  look  fVom  the  Bower — ^for  an  amethyst  shower 

Of  grandeur  and  glory  is  gemming  the  Dee ; 
While  the  mountains  arise  more  sublime  in  the  skies, 

'Mid  that  lustre  of  mildness,  majestic  and  clear. 
And  the  face  of  the  land  seems  in  smiles  to  expand^* 

Surely  Nature  proclaims  that  a  Festival's  here. 

XL 
Let  your  goblets  be  crowned  like  the  sky  and  the  ground^ 

With  a  light  that  as  bright  as  their  purple  may  be ; 
Let  your  goblets  be  crowned,  like  all  Natiure  around^ 

To  welcome  our  Prince  in  the  vale  of  the  Dee. 
Fill,  fill  ye  with  wine,  fill  your  goblets  like  mine. 

Till  the  rich  foam  be  ready  to  gush  o'er  the  brim. 
And  let  thoughts  sad  and  high,  'mid  your  r^tures  be  by. 

While  the  stream  of  devotion  flows  radiant  for  Him. 

in. 

What  though  rarely  the  sod  of  Green  Albyn  be  trod 

By  the  feet  of  a  Prince — Nay,  though  ages  have  sped 
Since  the  eye  of  a  King  has  adventured  to  fling 

One  beam  on  these  hills  where  his  fltthers  were  bred ; 
Like  the  flower  of  the  North,  which,  when  winter  comes  forth. 

Blooms  secure  and  unseen,  'neath  her  garment  of  snow — 
.  So  our  Faith,  undefiled,  is  still  fresh  in  tne  wild. 

Amidst  chillness  to  bud,  and  in  darkness  to  blow. 

IV. 

Oh !  glad  was  the  day  when  her  snow  fell  away. 

And  the  softness  of  spring  again  mantled  her  sky ; 
And  her  beauty  shone  out  with  the  old  Scottish  shout. 

That  proclaimed  to  our  mountains  the  Saxon  was  nigh. 
Not  the  less  we  adore  the  Red  Lion  of  yore 

That  alone  on  the  Scutcheon  of  Albyn  was  seen. 
Because  England  and  Erin  are  mixed  m  the  bearing, 

And  the  shield  where  the  dark  bend  is  wreathed  with  the  green. 

V. 

With  our  loyalty's  gladness,  some  breathings  of  sadness 

Have  been  h^ird — and  our  smiles  have  been  mixed  with  a  tear  ; 
But  perhaps  the  warm  heart  but  ennobles  its  part. 

When  in  Sympathy's  guise  it  bids  Homage  appear. 
Take  our  hearts  as  they  are  mid  the  heUths  of  Braemar, 

And  remember,  when  deep  flows  the  dark  purple  wine. 
That  the  Hill  and  the  Glen  would  be  proud  once  again 

To  pour  for  their  Princes  the  blood  of  their  line. 

We  must  not  repeat  the  handsome  calcasthadbeen  sustained  foraome time 

terms  in  which  thanks  were  return-  by  several  ingenious  and  ardent  inter- 

ed  for  our  own  speech  and  the  song  of  locutors,  the  Thane  of  Fife  rose  (tibe 

our  friend — suffice  it  to  say,  that  after  a  occasion  was  on  his  own  health  behtf 

moat  animated  oonverution  of  a  politi-  proposed  from  the  cfaai^)  and  hhOmi 


tBbi8UgiiddeaiBoeqf||^fe«tidiiiaa«  doicmitiatotbex^ricMUQffarlbMm^ 

ner,  that  the  Dliutirfoai  Prinoe  who  andjoUity^  wf  PfliB(Ba  oo  pie  Ettiick 

had  condescended  to  become  our  TiBi*  Shepherd  to  iing>  Widi  the  acconipani* 

tat,  would    be  taJly  man  gratified  ment  or  the  bagpipe^  one  of  those 

should  we  thenceforth  disnuBS  these  tdld  and  pathetip  baUads  of  which  his 

topic»— which,  however  Ifeated,  coaM  gephfs  hn  been  so  Cfeaihe.    Those 

not  fiul  to  have  something  of  a  formal  who  have  had  the  ^eaiiiw  of  being 

•ir  and  eflbct--«nd  resume  in  fbll  and  in  eompanj  with  the  Bhephet-d,  know 

entire  freedom  our  own  uaoaisttain  of  fhll  wcul  what  dee|^  and  centle  pathos, 

amusement.     In  short,  his  I^ordship  and,  at  the  sane  ttme>  mat  light  and 

as  well  aa  the  Prince  wished  to  see  playAilgraeelhlBess»aretobennindin 

die  doings  of  the  Tent  in  thdr  own  the  notes  of  his  unrivalled  voiei^  and 

ifanpleand  unaophiaticated  essence.  will  not  need  to  be  told  what  effbet  he 

we  lost  no  time  in  obeying  this  hint  produced  upoii  |he  whole  conmany^by 

— «nd  by  way  of  breaking  t&  ice  ibra  the  following  exquisite  st^l 

X  PITY  YOV^  TS  STAaS  80  BEIOHT,  ftc. 

I  PITT  you,  ye  ilut  BO  blight.  Ipity  you,  ye  itsn  id  bfiglit«« 

That  ihma  le  iweetly  all  the  i^ght,  while  Vm  with  Anna  ill  tha  nlghtf 

Beamiiig  ever  ooldly  down  Thio*  the  cold  blue  ikr  ye  rat e. 

On  rack  and  nvee,  tower  and  town*  Stnuigen  to  repoee  and  love, 

Shining  so  lonely.  Shining  ao  londy* 

Ipityyoa,yealai8aobri8N»  Ipltyyou«y8elaMa6bQ^t« 

IW  ihine  so  sweedy  all  the  sights  And  Anna  pitiee  you  to^mffat^ 

Wkh  your  »yi  of  endleas  glee  What  a  wemry  way  youVe  seen 

On  die  wide  and  lilent  wa  Since  yon  first  balmy  kin  yestreen* 

Shining  so  londy.  Shlnhig  so  knety  I 

This  song  was  succeeded  by  a  round  of  toasts,  of  which  our  memory  haa 
preserved  only  the  following,  via — 

I.  The  Author  of  Wavedey— 4iy  Ptinoe  Leopold. 

S.  Mr  AUson^by  Mr  Wastle. 

&  The  Bishop  of  St  Davids*  theuaweaikd  and  rnlightrticd  ftittd  of  WaUa--by  Dr 


4b  Professor  John  Young  of  Ghugoir,  the  great  Oncian  of  Scoflaiii!-  by  Dr  Pair. 
&  The  Right  Hon.  Roheit  Peel,  the  Member  for  OxftmU^y  Mr  Seward. 
S.  Charley  Bush,  the  moat  admirable  Judge,  the  moet  doqaent  speaker— and  the  acH 
ddii^tftd  oompaaion  in  Irdand— by  Mr  Odoher^. 
7.  Mr  Davison  a^  Orid,  tihie  star  of  Isis— 1^  Mr  Buller. 
S.  The  Rev.  Piaacis  Wrangham,  the  star  of  Cam— by  the  Editor. 

9.  The  young  Duke  of  Bucdeuglu-and  may  he  live  tobeas  gxeat  a  btsssiag  te  Btkrick 
as  his  fittfacr— ^  the  Shepherd. 

10.  CounseUer  EUia-^by  Mr  Tickler. 

11.  Lord  Byron— by  Dr  Soott 

IS.  Dr  Chslmen— by  Baflie  Jarvie. 

IS.  Mr  John  Kemble— by  Bfr  John  BalUmtyne. 

14  The  Earl  of  Fife  (to  whaae  torn  the  toast  by  some  accident  «aa  Idiw  of  condflg 
round)  paid  us  the  elegant  and  classical  compliment  of  propoaing  the  health  of  our  exoeU 
Int  Publishers,  Messrs  Bbickwood,  Cadell,  and  Davies---thrae  timea  thita— to  which  (need 
we  add  ?)  the  whole  of  the  company  gladly  assented. 

Dr  Parr  was  the  first  to  hint  his  objection  he  would  give  him  an  old 

wish    for   another  song-Hind    called  Oxfbrd  strain.    *'  By  all  meana>  vott 

loudly  upon    Buller   of  Bniaennoae>  dog/  quoth  the  Biellendenian-^^'  I 

who,  after  a  little  hesitation,  took  cou-  remember  the  day  when  I  could  sing 

rage^  and  told  the  Doctor  if  he  had  no  half  the  Sausage  myaelf.** 

ruE  frtah's  rAuawsLL  to  oxroan. 

TV)  the  Tunc  of  "  Green  Skeva:^ 

1. 
T'oTitsa  night  aa  I  passed  by  old  Anthony^^woodi 
t  saw  Friar  Green  in  a  sorrowfld  mood^^    . 
Astride  on  a  stone  beside  Magdalene  gate^ 
Me  lamented  o'er  Oxford's  degenerate  atate  ; 
Vol.  V.  6  A 


73S  The  FHor^s  farewett  to  Oxford.  t^^ 

The  beer  lie  had  ewaUowed  had  opened  his  heerf. 
And  twaJBi  thtu  to  the  winds  he  his  woes  did  impart. 
With  a  heigh  ho!  &e. 

8. 
'*Oh^Oifiiidl  Iteavethee    and  can  it  be  true  ? 
laoeeptofaUving?  I  bid  thee  adieu  ? 
Thoa  soene  of  my  raptnie,  in  li&'s  earlv  morn. 
Ere  one  pile  of  soft  lambsidn  my  back  did  adorn— 
¥^hen  sorrows  came  rarely  and  pleasures  came  thick. 
And  my  utmost  distress  was  a  long-standing  tick. 
With  a  heigh  ho  1  &c 

3. 
"  Oh !  the  Joys  of  the  modems  sre  empty  and  vain> 
When  compared  with  our  mornings  in  iJogieal-kne  ; 
There  aeated  seeoreiy,  no  Dun  did  we  fear. 
Tommy  Horseman  hopped  round  with  his  flaggnns  of  beer  ; 
.  Widi  oowhed  and  tripe  we  our  bellies  did  cram. 
And  for  l^octors  and  Beadles  we  cared  not  a  damn. 
With  a  heigh  ho !  &c. 

4. 
"  In  the  alehouse  at  erenhig  these  joys  we  renewed — 
When  our  pockets  were  empty  our  credit  was  good ; 
Tho'  scrawlings  of  chalk  spreaid  each  smokifiea  wall. 
Not  a  fear  for  the  future  our  souls  could  appal. 
What  tho'  Sanctified  Hall  at  our  doctrines  may  scoflT? 
Yet  enough  fer  the  da^  is  the  evil  thereof. 
With  a  heigh  ho !  &c. 

&. 

**  An  encircled  with  fUmes  of  the  mild  curling  shag. 
We  derided  the  toils  of  the  book-plodding  fe^ ; 
For  careless  was  then  every  puff  we  did  suck  m. 
And  unknown  in  the  schools  were  the  terrors  of  plucking. 
No  Examiners,  then,  thought  of  working  us  harm, 
A  beef-steak  and  a  bottle  their  wrath  could  disarm. 
With  a  heigh  ho !  &c. 

6. 
**  Good  beer  is  discarded  fer  claret  and  port, 
Logie-lane  is  no  longer  the  Muse's  resort — 
The  cold  hand  of  Cnronos  has  reft  Dinah's  bloom. 
And  tobacco  is  banished  from  each  common-room. 
And  the  days  I  have  seen  they  shall  ne'er  come  agaio— 
So  adieu  to  oAd  Oxford" — I  answered,  amen  1 
With  a  heigh  ho!  &c 


The  ^essnre  we  all  testified   on  fudge.  The  Christ-Church  man,  whose 

hearing  this  gemiine  acsdemicsl  strain,  proper  designation  we  understand  (for 

whidi,   as  Dr   Pair   observed,    was  nehas  not  yet  taken  his  bachelor's  de- 

"  enough  to  transport  one  to  the  very  gree)  is  that  of  a  sopkuta  generalis, 

pinnsde  of  Maudlin,"  (we  suppose  lie  said,  that  he  was  the  more  inclined 

meant  one  of  the  Oxford   Colleges  to  sing  a  particular  set  of  veiaes,  be- 

whidi  goes  bv  the  name  of  MsgdiUen  cause  the  present  company  would  be 

College,  orally  corrupted  as  above),  able  at  once  to  appreciate  their  merit, 

enoouraged  Mr  Seward  to  comply  wiUi  they  being  a  parody  on  one  of  the  songs 

Buller's  request,  who  tost  the  ball  to  in  the  Lady  of  the  Ldce,  composed  by 

his  firiend  on  this  occasion  with  a  plain  an  eminent  univefsity  wit,  in  honour 

insinuation,  that  the  former  story  of  of  a  late  occurrence,  which  he  decUn- 

lus  not  bring  able  to  ring  was  all  mere  ed  explaining  at  greater  length. 


^  ^•^'2  HMtotkM MaHm. 

SoKCH— i9mi^  by  Gbhxaal  Sopbxst  Sbwakd  of  Chrid^OutrdL 

Hail  to  the  maiden  tluit  moeM  advances ! 

Tia  the  Helen  of  lais  if  right  I  divine. 
EroB !  thoa  claaaieal  god  of  soft  g^eea, 
Teaeh  me  to  og^  and  make  tlie  nymjA  mine. 

Look  on  a  tator  tnie^ 

Ellen!  ftr  love  of  you 
Jmt  metamorphoaed  fiom  Uackamith  to  beau* 

Hair  combed,  and  breechea  new, 

Gace  your  trim  Roderick  Dhn— 
While  every  gownaman  crieay  wondering^  "  Ho!  ho!" 

In  Greek  I  believe  I  mnat  utter  my  paaaion. 

For  Gredc'a  mofe  fimiliar  than  En^iah  to  me; 
Beaidea,  Byran  of  kte  haa  broiu^t  Greek  into  fiuduoii— 
There's  seme  in  hia  "^  Fair  Maid  ^  jUkau,'''^lj^»  ud^^ 
Faha  1  this  vile  modem  Cteeek 
Won't  do  fe  me  to  apeak- 
Let  me  try— z«»« /Ml  #»#  «y>wwil 

Zooks !  I  don't  like  iU  tone: 
Now  let  me  try  my  own— 

Kirei  MXT  EAEMH  SOT  TAP  EPA  t 

Bnty  ha!  there'a  a  young  ChriatKihurch  prig  that  I  plud^  once! 

I  four  hell  make  love  to  her  out  of  mere  spite : 
Ha !  twirl  thy  cap,  and  look  proud  of  thy  luck,  dunce^ 
But  Oreek  witf  prevail  over  ^f»,  if  rm  ri£^t, 

By  Dis !  the  infernal  God ! 

See,  aee!  iheygrinl  they  nodi 
A  ftu  IvfUfw !  A  nXmi  iv«  1 

Zdunda !  ahould  my  fkithleas  flame 

Love  this  young  Maloom  Greme, 
'Otmrut  twrmml  0»!  wwmotl  A I 

But  come !  there's  one  rival  I  don't  see  about  her, 

I  mean  the  spruce  tutor,  her  townsman  Fitsgames; 
For  though  of  the  two  I  believe  I'm  the  stouter. 
His  1^  are  much  neater,  much  older  his  claims. 

l^t  every  Christ-church  blade 

Swears  I  have  won  the  maid  ; 
Every  one.  Dean  and  Don,  swears  it  is  so. 

Honest  Lloyd  Uunt  and  bhtfi^ 

Levett,  and  Goodenong^— 
An  dap  my  back  and  cry,  "  Rhoderick's  her  beau  1" 

Come,  then,  vour  influence  propitions  be  shedding, 

Gnomes  or  Greek  metre  I  since  crowned  are  my  hopes; 
Walts  in  Tiroehaic  time,  walta  at  my  wedding, 
Nympha  who  preaide  over  aooenta  and  tropes! 

Soonige  c^fUae  quantitiea, 

Ghoat  ef  Hephcatioa  rise, 
H^y  to  thee  my  aueosaa  I  may  owe. 

Sound  then  the  Doric  string, 

All,  all  in  chorus  sing, 
Joy  to  Hepluestion,  black  Moderick  Sc  Co. 


fSS 


f84                     7%e  ShgpkerJ^t  Tddd^^'-mMdokertyi  Song.  tfi^ip^ 

By  this  time  the  Shepherd  hegan  to  the  Thane  hoth  reqpnted  a  taatiag  of 

get  Teiy  weary  of  the  dare^  and  in-  it.    '' Oi^"  cried  ho^ ''I  wad  gie your 

■iated  upon  t)eing  allowed  to  make  a  Royal  Hig^iniesa  and  Lordihip  vnay 

little  whiskr  toddy  in  a  noggin  for  drap  o't,  an'  it  were  mdted  diawwmi 

himaelf.   We  alwa^  hnmrnit^  at  teaa  ^'-^Itat  I'tai  enre  yoall  no  like  it— we 

nvdenoe  will  penmt,  the  whima  of  our  maun  hae  a  aang  ftae  the  Captan,  and 

Contrihuton,  nowerer  they  may  be  at  tint  wiU  gar*  oay  thing  gng  dowB.* 

▼arianoe  witii  our  own  priyate  taate  Odeberty  could   not  withMid  tfaim 

and  judgment,  ao  we  at  once  granted  flatleryi  and  at  once  fiivoiiied  ua  with 

our  nermiflaion  to  Mr  Hogg,  and  a  the  foUowing»  of  which  holh.  wovda 

proua  man  waa  he,  when,  after  hia  and  muM  an  hit  owib 
toddy  waa  ftirly  made,  the  Prince  and 


SoKO— ^^  That  I  hv€  thee,  eharmng  Maid,'*  Id  tir  6UrH  9\Me. 

Bif  MOEOAN  OnOHIRTT,  EflQ. 


That  I  love  thee,  channing  nudd,  I  a  thouafcad  tiaea  hti^  aafai^ 

And  a  thouaand  thnaa  mora  I  havs  awoA  i^ 
But  'tia  eaay  to  ha  lean  in  the  dddneai  of  ^ronf  nidl& 

That  you  doubt  my  afiection-Har  acani  it* 

Ah  me! 

Not  a  aingle  pile  of  aenae  ia  in  the  whole  of  theae  pretenaea 

For  reelecting  your  loTer's  petitiona  ; 
Had  I  wmdowa  m  my  boeom,  Oh !  how  gbdly  I'd  expose  'em 

To  undo  your  phantaatic  auapicions. 

Ah  me! 

You  repeat  I've  known  you  long,  and  you  hint  t  do  you  wraag 

In  beginning  so  late  to  puraue  ye. 
But  'tia  My  to  look  glum  becauae  people  ^  not  cdtta 

Up  the  ataira  of  your  nuraery  to  woo  ye. 

Akmet 

In  agrapery  one  walka  without  looking  at  the  atelka. 
While  tlie  bunchea  are  green  that  they're  b»tting*^ 

All  the  pretty  little  leavea  thai  are  danrUng  at  the  eaArea 
Scarce  attract  even  a  moment  of  atanng. 

Ah  me! 

But  when  time  haa  awdl'd  the  grapes  to  a  richer  atyle  of  ahapea, 

And  the  aun  haa  lent  warmth  to  their  bluahei. 
Then  to  cheer  ua  and  to  gladden*  to  enchant  ua  and  tn  madden^ 

la  the  ripe  ruddy  glory  that  ruahea. 

Ah  me! 

Oh  'tia  then  that  mortals  pant,  while  they  gaae  on  Baochua'  plaat 

Oh !  'tia  then— will  my  aunile  serve  ye? 
Should  a  damsel  &ir  repine,  tho'  n^leoted  likea  vine? 


nouia  a  aamsei  taur  repme,  tno'  n^leoted  like 
Both  ere  long  shall  tnm  heads  tapsy-turvy. 


Ah  me! 


We  had  scarcdy  finished  the  speedy  lifted  doaa  to  his  noatrila;  and  Uaayea 

in  which  we  prqioaed  the  health  of  weiediktedlikethoaeofPaiaaiMinthe 

the  Standard-bearer,  when  our  eyedrqpt  Jiidgment  HaU,  xeatii^  with  the  gaao 

upondie^yaiagnomyoftheBiahopof  of  a  Newton  upon  soMeinviBible  point 

Bristol,evidently inafitofdeepabstrao-  in  tho  want  air  araoad  h«u    nam 


tion«  Hia  broad  fbrehead  waa  drawn  what  deh|MU  «  dmdM  dicam  our 
down  into  hUfece  with  a  complexity  of  laugh  (fiar  we  euM  wt  aumreaait) 
deepindentedfurrowsihlsunderlipwaa    ldtUimthomndeiii«tbsiM«yaraio 


M0.;]  .  Ofiaftft  PaktC9  Lamtnt  fit 

iUuflrioiui  Bkhop,  we  cannot  pretend  three  as  it  is."    The  Bishop's  Tolan- 

to  offer  <aB7  eo^leetarei     **  1  m  not  teer  utai  gieoMd  with  tuninkiiouft  u^ 

abaent,  nae  mpr  neryomaeli  Mr  Chair-  damation ;  and— having  hiinined  lh» 

roan/  were  the  first  words  he  uttevad.  air  ivt  aboat  a  rahinte^  atidordcnd  na 

"  I  was^ttly  inst  osstiag  ahont  £ir  a  all  to  Join  the  ehonia**in  a  lowpkla* 

verse  or  two  that  I  cannot  vemcmber,  tiva  voioe»  broken»  withom  doobt,  by 

ofaaang  that  (was  thinking  to  oifer  the  intensity  of  many  painftd  xeooUeo- 

y<Hi— I  eanno  bring  them  up^  however  tions,  he  thus  began, 
—4ml  no  matter^  there's  a  gay  twa^ 


CAP TAIK  VATOM  8  I.AUbKT. 

Bp  Jabcks  ScotT)  Sif^ 

1. 

Touch  once  more  a  sober  meaanrei  I  and  let  punch  and  tears  be  shed> 
For  a  prince  of  glxid  old  fdlows^  |  thaty  alack  a-day  1  is  dead  ; 
For  a  prince  of  wmthy  fellows^  |  and  a  pret^  man  alao^ 
That  has  left  the  Saltmarket  I  in  sonrow,  grief,  and  wo. 
Oh  1  we  ne'er  shall  see  tne  KIk  of  Obtain  Paton  no  mo! 

a. 
His  wMstmal*  eaat>  and  breeches,  |  were  all  cut  off  the  same  web> 
Of  a  beautiM  snliff^otumr,  J  or  a  modest  genty  drab; 
The  blue  stripe  in  his  stodung  I  round  his  neat  slim  leg  did  go. 
And  his  ruffles  of  the  Cambric  fine  |  they  were  whiter  tnan  £e  snow. 
Oh  I  we  ne^er  shall  see  the  like  of  Cajitain  Paton  no  mo ! 

3. 

His  hair  was  curled  in  otder,  |  at  the  riaii^  <tf  the  son. 
In  comely  rows  and  buckles  smart  |  that  about  his  eara  did  run  ; 
And  before  there  was  a  toupe^  |  that  some  inches  up  did  grow, 
And  bdiind  there  was  a  long  queue  ]  that  did  o'er  his  shoulders  flow. 
Ohl  wa  neTar  shall  aetf  the  like  of  Captain  Faton  no  mo  1 

4 

And  whenever  we  fbr^tha!«d,  he  took  off  his  wee  three-cockit. 
And  he  proved  you  his  snuff-box,  which  he  drew  ftom  his  side  podtet. 
And  on  Burdett  oi^  Bonaparte,  h^  would  make  a  remark  ot  so. 
And  then  along  the  plainstones  like  a  provost  he  would  go. 
Oh  I  We  ne'er  shall  see  the  like  of  Captain  Paton  no  mo ! 

6. 
In  dirty  dayrhnp&cked  well  i  his  fbotstepa  with  his  rattan, 
CMiI  yon  neer  oould  see  the  least  speck  |  on  the  shoes  of  Captam  Paton; 
And  on  entering  the  Coffoo*ioom  |  about  tw^,  all  men  did  know, 
!ni0y  would  oee  him  with  his  Conner  J  in  the  middle  of  the  row. 
Ohl  wene'ershaiilseethelikeorOqitainPbtonnomoi 

6. 

^ow  and  then  upon  a  Sunday  |  he  invited  me  to  dine. 
On  a  herring  ana  a  mutton-chop  |  which  his  maid  dressed  very  fine  ; 
There  was  also  a  little  Malmsey,  and  a  bottle  of  Bourdeaux, 
Which  between  me  and  the  Captain  passed  nimbly  to  and  fro.    ^ 
Oh  r  I  ne'er  shall  take  pot-luck  with  Captain  Paton  no  mo ! 

7. 
Or  if  a  bowl  was  mentioned,  the  Captain  he  would  ring. 
And  bid  NeUy  run  to  the  West-port,  and  a  atoup  of  water  bring  ; 
Ihen  would  he  mix  the  genuine  atn£^  as  they  niade  it  long  ago. 
With  limes  that  on  his  prc^ierty  in  Trinidad  did  grow. 

Oh  I  we  ne'er  shall  taate  the  like  of  Captain  Pftton's  punch  no  mo! 


V36    '  7^  Striking  of  the  Tent.  Zficf^ 

8. 
And  then  all  the  time  he  would  diieoone  |  WBennUe  and  comtaoiiBy 
Perhaps  talking  of  last  sermon  I  he  had  heard  from  Dr  Porteonsy 
Or  some  little  bit  of  scandal  |  about  Mrs  so  and  so. 
Which  he  scarce  could  credit^  having  heard  |  the  con  bat  not  the  pro. 
Oh  !  we  ne'er  shall  bear  the  like  of  Ci^tsm  Paton  no  mo! 

9. 
Or  when  the  candles  were  brought  fbrth^  and  ihe  night  was  fairly  setting  in. 
He  would  tell  some  fine  old  stories  about  Minden-fidd  or  Dettingen-^ 
How  he  fouffht  with  a  French  mijor^  and  despatched  him  at  a  blow. 
While  his  blood  ran  out  like  water  on  the  son  grass  below. 
Oh !  we  ne'er  shall  hear  the  like  of  Captain  Paton  no  mo ! 

10. 
But  at  last  the  Captain  sickened  |  and  grew  worse  firom  day  to  day. 
And  all  missed  him  in  the  Cofibe-room  |  from  which  now  ne  stayed  away  ; 
On  Sabbaths,  too,  the  Wee  Kirk  |  made  a  melancholy  ahow. 
All  for  wantmg  of  the  presence  I  of  our  venerable  bean* 

Oh!  wene'erahallseethelikeof  Ciq^tainPtetonnomo! 

11. 
And  in  spite  of  all  that  Cleghom  |  and  Corkindale  could  do. 
It  was  jdain,  from  twenty  symptoms  |  that  death  was  in  his  view  ; 
So  the  Captain  made  his  test'ment,  and  submitted  to  his  foe. 
And  we  layed  hhn  by  the  Rams-hom-ldrk— 'tis  the  way  we  all  must  go. 
Oh !  we  ne'er  shall  see  the  like  of  Captain  Paton  no  mo ! 

12. 
Jdn  all  in  chorus,  jolly  boys,  and  let  punch  and  tears  be  shed. 
For  this  prince  of  gooa  old  fellows,  tliat,  alack  a^^y !  ia  dead  ; 
For  this  prince  of  worthy  fellows,  and  a  pretty  man  also. 
That  has  left  die  Saltmarket  in  sorrow,  iprief,  and  wo ! 
For  it  ne'er  diall  see  the  like  of  Captain  Paton  no  mol 

At  the   condnsion  of  this   soiig,  coze.— '*  Aye,  aye,  thaf s  xidit»''  said 

which,  to  those  who  know  the  voice,  the  Sh^hm,  **  sauftia  only  to  tilink 

taste,  and  execution  of  the  gentleman  o'  Robs&t  thb  Beucb  acted  by -»*• 

who  sui^  it,  we  need  not  sav  gave  Tims  !"    As  our  Illustrious  Vintor 

general  delight.  Prince  Leopola,  who  and   his    Noble    Friends  withdrew, 

had  attentively  listened  to  it  with  the  ihe  pipes  slowly  and  solemnly  played 

most  gracious  smile,  arose,  and  saying  "  Farewell    to  Lochaber;"  and  our 

''  that  it  was  wise  for  friends  to  part  Tent  seemed,  at  their  departure,  quite  i 

at  a  mirthM  moment,"  with  the  ut-  melancholy  and  forlorn.     We  aooB  I 

most  benignity  bade  us  all  fkrewelL  retired  to  repose,  but  not  to  ale^; 

At  this  very  moment,  Mr  Tims  ('who  fbr  all  night  long  die  Hi^^ibiid  Mt 

waa  long  ere  now  as  bowsy  as  a  ny  in  kept  playing  their  martial  or  moam-  ^ 

a  plate  of  "  quassta,")  jumped  upon  fVii  tunes,  and  the  voioea  of  distant 

his   chair   in   order  to  attract    our  agea  aeemed,  in  the  solitary  riknoe 

notice,    and   insisted    upon   singing  of  the  midni^t  desert,  restored  to  the 

<' Scots    wha   has  wr  Wallace  world  of  life.   We  felt,  that  with  such 

BLxn  ;"  but   the  Shepherd  frowned  a  glorious  day  our  reign  in  the  Hi^«  j 

with  such  a  deadly  darkness  at  the  Lmds  nobly  terminated,  and  we  gave 

suggestion,  that  the  Cockney  lost  not  orders  by  sunrise  to  strike  the  l&tt, 

amoment  in  resuming  his  finmer  pos«  exclaiming,  in  the  words  of  Miltonj-i* 

''  To-MOBROW  FOS  FUSR  FIBLDS  ANB  FASTUBKS  HBW." 


1819.3  LUenxnf  and  SeienHfic  InteUigenee.  T»7 

LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


SkddUm  of  a  Wkakfitmd  In  dackmmt-' 
nmuMre*  WhOe  aome  wockmcn  were  em- 
ployed in  makiiig  tmnovements  i^on  the 
matbt  vi  Airchijr,  toe  fnopeity  of  Sir 
Bobert  AbcRanmbf*  bait,  about  900  yaida 
toiidi  fioDi  the  east  porter*!  lodge  which 
laada'to  Aiitfaiy  caitle,  th^  aame  upoD  a 
hard  lubitaiioev  wiiich  proved  to  be  that 
of  a  large  iiaed  whale^  dimennona  neariy 


Ft.  in. 

The  head,  or  crown  bone,  in  breadth   8    5 

Ditto,  in  kogdi,         -  -  5    0 

There  are  nine  vertebra,  some  of 

wliidi  are  in  diameter,  indepen- 

dentljr  of  the  aide  processes,  1    8 

Breadth,  including  the  processes,         3    6 

Two  bones  of  the  swimming  paws  : 
One  of  these  is  in  length  -  5    4 

The  other  (broken)         -         -         3    8 
Circumference  of  these  bones        -        3    8 
Six  broken  pieces  of  bone  from  one  foot 
Inlengthto  -  -  4    0 

Thirteen  ribs  of  these : 
One  is  in  length  •  •  10    0 

Ditto  in  drcumferenoe  •  11 

And  one  in  length        .        --93 
Ditto  in  drcumference        --12 
Besides  these  huge  bones,  a  very  entire 
oval  and  hollow  bone  was  found  si- 
milar to  a  shell : 
In  length       -        •        .        -       0    5 
In  diameter        ....       0    3 
Along  with  the  bones,  a  fragment  of 
the  lower  part  of  a  stag's  horn  was 
also  found,  measuring  in  length       1    2 
Cireumferenee  where  a  bran(£  had  been 
broken  off       ....        08 
What  is  most   singular  regarding  this 
horn  is,  that  at  nine  inches  from  the  root  a 
hole  of  about  an  inch  diameter  has  been 
perforated^  evidently  previous  to  the  horn 
being  deponted  in  the  place  where  it  was 


All  these  bones  were  fimnd  at  a  depth  of 
ftom  eighteen  inches  to  three  feet  from  the 
aui£ue  of  the  gMNind,  in  what  is  termed 
recent  alluvial  earth,  formed  by  the  river 
Forth,  and  composed  of  a  Uue-cotoured 
shid^,  with  a  covering  of  peat  earth  a 
few  mches  thick. 

The  situation  where  the  bones  were  dug 
uo  naturally  refers  to  a  very  remote  period 
or  time,  of  which  we  have  no  record,  when 
thazivar  Forth  was  here  a  great  arm  of  the 
aea  extending  from  the  Ochill  mountains 
on  the  north,  to  the  rising  sround  in  the 
Falkirk  district  on  the  soum ;  and  when 
the  very  interesting  and  pic^turesque  green- 
alODe  rocb  of  Abl^  Craig,  Stirling  Castle, 
and  Craigfbrth  formed  islands  in  Ae  midst 
of  deep  water. 


The  akalelon  was  ibund  lying  in  a  diago- 
nal direction  across  the  line  of  maich  betwixt 
the  estates  of  Airthrv  and  Powis ;  and  it  ia 
vsy  probable  that  tiie  bones  adjoining  the* 
tail  will  be  tend  upon  digging  tnio  tlia 
estate  of  Powis,  the  proper^  of  Bdward. 
Alexander,  Esq. 

The  loven  a£  natural  history  are  under 
very  great  obtigarions  to  Sir  Robert  Abcr*" 
cromby,  for  the  particular  care  and  attentioo 
ha  has  paid  in  preserving  these  very  siKular 
and  interesting  rdics  of  the  animal  nng* 
dom. 

Sir  Robert  Abercromby,  having  caused 
hit  workmen  to  proceed  in  search  o?  the  re^ 
maining  bones,  has  found  no  less  than  thirty 
additional  vertefars,  and  one  shoulder-bone 
of »  fan  shape;  this  bone  measurea  in  breadth 
4  fiBet ;  m  length,  3  feet  1  inch. 

This  skdeton  is  now  deposited  in  the 
Museum  of  the  University  of  Edinbuij^ 

Evolution  of  Carhuretted  Hydrogen  Gat 
from  CooA— Mr  Longmire  ascribes  ihe  for- 
mation of  oarburetted  h]rdrogen  in  mines  to 
the  high  pressure  under  n^ch  coal  was 
formed;  and  Sir  H.  Davy  reiterates  the 
same  opinion.  This  assumption,  however, 
is  evidently  hypotheticaL  Mr  Hodgson  has 
dearly  proved  that  when  coal  is  broken 
under  water,  carhuretted  hydrogen  is  disen- 
gi^ed.  Now  it  is  a  well  Imown  fact,  that 
Una  ^  obtains  in  greatest  abundance  in 
the  vicinity  of  dykes  •mhich  abrupt  the 
cod.  It  appears  therefore,  very  evident, 
that  these  dvkcs  by  dislocation  of  the  strata 
and  crumbhng  the  coal,  for  we  know  that 
this  is  palpably  ^e  fact  in  coal  connected 
mihfhuUt,  are  the  effective  cause  of  disen- 
gaging the  fire-damp. 

Larch  Tree  {Pinut  Larixy^The  first 
larch  trees  ever  seen  in  Scotland  were  sent 
to  the  Duke  of  Athol  at  Dunkeld,  in  the 
year  1738,  in  two  gaiden-pota.  They  came 
from  Switaerhnd,  and  were  at  first  put  into 
the  green-house.  By  degrees,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  they  could  bear  the  winter  in 
Scotland  without  injury.  They  were,  there- 
fore, planted  in  the  Duke  of  Athol's  park  at 
Dunkeld,  very  near  his  house.  There  tbey 
may  be  still  seen,  having  grown  in  the  course 
of  81  yeaxa,  which  have  eUpsed  since  they 
were  {danted,  to  the  size  of  very  large  trees. 
Their  drcumferenoe,  about  a  foot  above  the 
ground,  is  nearly  18  feet ;  and  at  the  height 
of  eight  feet,  the  circumference  is  nearly  14 
feet.  Thus  in  81  years  they  have  produced 
as  much  wood  as  an  oak  would  in  the  course 
of  several  centuries.  From  these  two  parent 
trees  have  sprung  all  the  larehes  which 
abound  so  much  in  Scotbmd. 

The  larch  tree  is  now  almost  every  where 


pnfttndtothstoteb  fir»  wUdi  ithaiin 
a  great  meMtre  nqioiedfid.  Itii  •  much 
more -iMMidfiil  tnei  it  fmtirtei  much 
move  i^iidl3r ;  is  not  w  difficmt  to  pleeie  in 
«  mQ  t  and  is  at  least  as  haidy,  if  not  num 
10.  The  larch  wood  ii  not  inferior  to  that 
of  te  fir,  and  the  back  is  pordiased  bythe 
tamicrlbrahoiit  half  the  price  AathepaTS 
feeak*barik  Trials  hare  been  mads  of  it 
Ibr  ■M|».lwiMing,  which  hate 
varr  wuL  At  prs|SQt»  tfiew  b  a 
buOdiMofitatPeitb. 

ITooS  in  &otfM<iL--The  repRMidiee  wfakfa 
Br  Johnson  in  Us  jonmejr  to  the  Hebrides 
Seotfand  fix 


£sltonifyfliMloflK0il|Wc  JniiliMdwNtff* 
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^  nir  its  want  of-' 

woovm  Nunsn  nsDunis  a  nttle  ezaflDflHSBBOt  * 
WHO  peebaUy  not  toy  iu  ftom  tSe  tnith. 
Thatooantnr*  about  a  century  bdbrs*  had 
been  covered  with  old  wood ;  which,  bring 
oonsiderad  by  the  moprietonas  of  no  vakiey 
was  allowed  to  £ril  into  decay  widioat  any 
eflbK  to  preeerve  it  I  wiulethe  introduction 
of  Asep  eflftctually  prevented  the  growth  of 
yoong  wood.  Accordin^y  when  the  old 
trees  fell  down  from  age,  tlie  oonntiy  becamo 
sprite  ban.  But  therepnadies of  Dr  John- 
son  tnmsd  the  attention  of  the  flcotrish 
bmdlords  to  pbmtinff ;  and  in  many  parts  of 
Scotland,  ^articularTy  in  Perthshire,  the  de- 
fect of  which  Dr  Johnson  oomphdnedhas 
been  completely  removed.  The  two  greatest 
nlantBiB  of  treei  in  that  county,  and  perhaps 
In  Scotland,  are  the  Duke  of  Athol  and  the 
Bad  of  Braadalban&  Each  of  these  noble- 
men, we  are  infennod,  has  pknted  at  least 
80,000,000  of  trees. 

Sweden,^^*'  Accordingtocertain  researches 
just  made  in  Sweden,  on  the  di&rent  kindsof 
wood  indigenous  to  the  country,  it  is  asoer* 
tabled  that  the  birch  reaches  the  farthest 
north,  growing  beyond  the  70th  degree)  the 
pme  reaches  to  the  69th ;  the  fir-tiee  to  the 
$8th ;  the  osier,  willow,  aspin,  and  quince, 
to  the  66th;  the  cheny  and  apple-tree  to 
the  63d ;  the  oak  to  the  60th ;  and  the 
beech  to  the  57th :  while  the  lime-tree,  ash, 
dm,  poplar,  and  walnut,  are  only  to  be 
Ibund  in  Scania.*' 

American  SeleniUleSxpedUioiU'^A  steam- 
boat is  to  be  launched  at  Pittsburgh,  to  be 
employed  in  an  expedition  to  the  Yellow 
Stone  river ;  tiie  object  of  which  is  toobtain 
a  history  of  die  inhabitants,  soil,  minerals, 
and  cuiiorities.  Major  Long,  of  New 
Hampshire,  topogm^iical  engineer ;  Mr 
Graham,  of  Vinrinia ;  Mr  W.  H.  Swift,  of 
Massachusetts,  ftom  die  Military  Academy; 
Major  Biddle,  of  the  ArtOlery ;  Dr  Jeasop, 
mineralogist;  Dr  Say,  botanist  and  geolo- 
gist ;  Dr  Baldwin,  eoologirt  and  physician ; 
Mr  Peale,  of  Phikdelphia,  hrndscape-pam* 
ter  and  otnithologist ;  Mr  Seymour,  mtto ; 
and  Malor  Fallow,  of  the  Indian  Depait- 
m^t,  fonn  the  expedition.  The  boat  is 
aeventy-five  feet  hmg,  thirteen  beam,  draws 
nineteen  inches  cf  water,  and  is  wcB  aimed  s 
riie  carries  on  her  Am  a  white  man  and  an 
Indian  shaUng  han£,  the  ctdumct  of  peace. 


and  die  swoid.  Her  maddneiy  k  fixed,  to 
atmd  the  sni^  and  stwycq  9  the  rivnsi 
The  enwdidon  departs,  wiih  the  best  wishes 
of  the  mends  of  sdcoee. 

Chrome  Keflov.— We  have  to  point  out 
to  the  attention  of  oar  readers,  a  new  and 
beandftd  yellow  pigmeat  cdied  Chftmc 
Krifow,  or  dnmnate  of  lead,  widchhaa  htm 
latriy  bfonght  into  use  in  this  ooantry.  b 
was  first  found  faiitsnataal  state  in  8ba* 
ria,  but  its  «He  renMlned  oonined  to  vov- 
tnlt^painten,  Ac  m  uonaait  of  Im  %h 
ptios  and  gnat  SBBRily.  M«  Van^iidkii  of 
Peiis,  first  ansi^std  tUs  snheraneoi  waM 
shewed  it  to  eonrist  of  apeeOHar  asid,  m 
combination  with  lead,  and  he  peuitBd  mM 
that  this  pecuUar  acid,  whidi  he  called  dm 
dmmic  acid,  might  be  obtained  ftom  a  ipe- 
des  of  iron  ore  called  the  cfaromate  of  inn* 
and  then  combined  with  lead,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce the  Chrome  TeUow  ardficiany.  Bo- 
rides  the  extreme  richness  and  bonty  of 
the  colour,  this  jngment  has  the  feDowing 
qualities  1  It  has  so  much  body,  that  one 
pound  of  it  in  use  will  go  as  Ikr  as  fimr  to 
five  ifounds  of  patent  y^ow.  It  is  so  fine* 
that  It  requires  no  laborious  grinding,  but 
will  spread  readily  under  the  brush,  and 
may  he  laid  on  wim  Tamirii.  It  is  not  poi- 
sonous, like  kmg*s  yellow.  It  will  abmd 
better  than  most  of  the  other  yellow  p^- 
ments  in  use,  only  sulphurated  hydrogen 
gas  impairing  its  beautyr--an  agent  not 
Tery  abundant  in  the  atmosphem,  and  againtt 
the  injurious  efl^ects  of  whidi  it  may  be  po- 
tecAedbjr  varnish.  It  also  makes  a  beantiliil 
green,  with  Prussian  blu&  Those  who  use 
it  should  take  eere  to  purdiase  the  pure 
pigment,  and  not  what  u  adnlteimted  widi 
wmte  lead,  or  patent  yellow. 

Thibet  Goatt ^The  loyal  fell  at  Per- 

pignan  possesses,  rince  the  8th  of  July.  • 
flock  of  150  Thibet  goats,  selected  frna 
that  latdiy  imported  into  France  by  Moans 
Amedee,  Joubert,  and  TemauaL  Tha 
climate  of  Perpignan  appears  to  agree  with 
them.  These  animals  are  very  Itvdy,  and 
eat  with  an  appedte.'  Six  of  tnem  aity  in- 
spire any  apfnehenrion  for  their  safety;  aU 
the  rest  are  completdy  leoovered  feom  tlie 
effect  of  their  long  voyage. 

Carious  MeteoroU^gkai  i^Mi.— Tha  in- 
crease of  temperMure  in  coal  mines  is  a  faet 
femiliar  to  every  person  iriio  has  had  oeca- 
rion  to  frequent  them.  The  instant  a  ^Ssp* 
pit  is  connected  with  a  risejpit  by  a  nune,  a 
strong  circulation  of  air,  Bke  wind,  eom- 
mences.  If  the  afar  at  the  surface  ie  at  die 
fteesiDg  pomt,  it  descends  the  dip  or  deepest 
pit,  freezes  all  the  water  upon  me  sldeo  of 
the  pit,  and  even  formes  icicles  upon  tha 
roof  of  the  coal  widiin  the  mme  |  but,  die 
same  air,  m  its  pttfssge  through  the  aaineB 
to  the  rise-pit,  which  is  gsncnlly  of  less 
depdi,  has  its  tempemtqre  greedy  hiuuMed, 
and  issues  from  the  pit  nondi  in  die  final 
of  a  dense  misty  cloud,  formed  by  the  cob- 
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LUeraty  mnd  SeiihHfk  InMUgence, 


doiBfttlon  of  tfre  niitunl  rxpoat  of  tbd  miift 
in  the  freezing  fttmospbere; 

Iron  RaU^oads.  We  hftTe  reeei?ed  a 
report  from  Munich,  which,  if  it  be  not 
ottggerated,  wdl  deserves  the  sttentSoD  of 
our  countrymen.  A  model,  on  a  huge  ecale, 
of  an  iron  tail-road,  invented  and  completed 
b^  the  duef  countRfiUor  of  die  mines,  Joseph 
von  Baader,  has  been  received  at  the  Royal 
Repository  for  Mechanical  Inventions,  wfaidi 
is  said  to  surpass  in  utility  whatever  has  been 
seen  in  Eneiand ;  some  say  by  a  proportion 
of  two-thirds,  ahhoueh  it  costs  less  by  half. 
On  a  space  perAsctly  level,  laid  with  this  in- 
vention, a  woman  or  a  child  may  draw  with 
cftse  a  cart  laden  with  fifteen  or  sixteen 
cirt  And  if  no  neater  inclination  than  nx 
inches  and  a  huf  on  a  hundred  feet  in 
lengdi  be  allowed,  the  carts  will  move  of 
tfaemsdves,  without  any  external  impulse: 
A  single  hotse  may  be  the  means  of  convey- 
ing a  gteater  weight  than  twenty-two  horses 
of  the  same  strength  on  the  best  of  common 
roads. 

TAe  CE?frif^.— The  conjectmre  lately  made, 
that  the  earth  was,  on  the  26th  of  June,  in 
die  direction  of  the  tail  of  the  comet  now 
visible,  is  fully  confirmed,  since  its  orbit 
has  become  better  known.  The  sun,  the 
comet,  add  the  earth,  were,  on  the  28th  of 
June,  in  the  morning,  so  neatly  on  a  right 
Bnot  that  the  dbrntt  >as  to  be  seen  iti  the 
sun*s  disk.  According  to  the  calcuhitbn, 
the  nudeud  of  the  comet  entered  the  8un*8 
southern  limb  at  5h.  tSm.  A.  M.  true 
llremen  time.  It  was  nearest  to  the  centre 
of  the  sun,  1'  27''  west,  about  7h.  Idtai.  and 
issued  ttom  the  sun's  northern  Ihub  about 
^.  22m.  How  greatly  it  is  to  be  wished, 
that  some  astronomer,  or  lover  of  astrono- 
tny  may,  by  a  happy  chance,  have  been  ob* 
serving  the  disk  or  the  sun  and  its  spots  at 
this  time,  wi  A  a  telescope,  and  be  able  accu- 
rately to  remember  what  be  observed,  and 
l^ve  us  an  account  of  it !  The  comet,  dur- 
ing this  most  remarkable  ttansit,  was  in 
distance  something  more  than  seven  mil- 
lions of  (German)  miles  from  the  sun,  and 
about  iburteen  millions  of  miles  ftom  Uie 
earth.  W.  Olbebs. 

Bremen  f  JtUyifBih. 

GREECE. 

An  umversity  has  been  establidied  at 
Corfii,  by  Lord  Guildford,  who  was  charged 
by  ffoveniment  with  its  oiganization ;  his 
l<nd«iip  has  appointed  to  the  several  chairs 
Greeks  of  the  first  meiit ;  and  his  intentions 
liave  been  seconded  with  much  effect  by 
Count  Capo-d^Tstria,  who  Is  a  native  of 
CoriVL  Being  apprized  that  M.  Politi,  a 
young  Leucadian,  possessed  of  knowled^ 
and  tolents,  desired  to  profess  chemistry  m 
the  Ionian  islands,  he  remitted  to  hun  the 
funds  sufficient  to-  purchase  all  the  instru- 
ments and  furniture  proper  for  a  chemical 
"itboraeory. 

Mechankt,^k  new  a)id  cnrlotMf  apptt- 
'cadoh  df  the  mechanical  jMWttt  h«s  been 
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exhibited  bv  the  nsdns  of  Porto  Novo,  on 
the  cotst  or  Coromandd,  in  weighii^  the 
best  bower  anchor  of  his  Majesty's  dhip 
Minden,  on  the  Coleioon  shoal  after  the 
ship  had  strudc  and  gpot  olFagam,  and  when 
the  oidisary  process,  by  a  purduue  with 
the  laundi,  was  found  to  bemefftbtual. 

The  Indians  formed  all  the  spate  spars, 
topmasts,  booms,  &e.  ioka  a  compact  body 
of  three  or  ibur  feet  in  diameter,  whldi  they 
mAde  fkst  to  die~  buoy  rope,  when  oxty  of 
them,  by  means  of  slew  ropes,  turned  the 
bundle  of  spats  untfl  the  suck  of  the  buoy 
raiie  was  wound  round  it,  when  by  the  Ju- 
dicious management  of  thehr  feet,  and  the 
wen  distributed  weight  of  their  bodies,  they 
tamed  the  spats  round  imtU  the  anchor  was 
weighed,  keepbg  it  in  fStaX  position  whilst 
it  was  towed  under  the  bows  of  the  Minden, 
iad  hove  up  in  the  usual  way.  This  an- 
chor weighed  three  tons. 

Singtaar  Opiieai  Ithuiotu^Ataai^  Ae 
remarkable  illusions  which  arise  from  local 
variations  in  the  density,  and  consequently 
in  the  refractive  powers  of  die  atmosphere, 
we  are  not  acquainted  wHh  any  more  inte- 
resting than  one  which  was  more  than  once 
observed  by  the  officers  on  the  expedition 
to  Baffin's  Bay.  Upon  looking  at  the  sum- 
tnlts  of  distant  mountuns,  they  were  sur- 
piised  to  observe  a  huge  opening  in  them* 
as  if  tliey  had  been  perfbrated,  or  an  arch 
thiown  from  one  to  another.  This  efi^ 
arose  from  the  apparent  Junction  of  die  tops 
of  Ae  mountains,  produced  by  a  variation 
of  density  in  some  part  of  the  atmosphere 
between  the  observer  and  tiie  tops  of  the 
mountains,  but  whidi  did  not  odst  at  tt 
16wer  level,  so  as  to  alftet  the  infeiior  parM 
of  tile  mountains. 

BofWfiKter.— A  new  improved  ittstnanent 
or  jyff^rfesom^rr,  has  been  invented  by 
Mr  Adie,  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  any 
of  those  minute  changes  in  the  wei^t  of 
the  atmosphere  which  might  be  supposed  to 
arise  from  the  action  cf  the  sun  ana  moon. 
Its  principle  depends  upon  measuring  the 
pressure  of  die  atmosphere  by  its  eract  in 
oompNSsing  a  column  of  common  ahr.  For 
this  purpose  are  eaxployeA.  an  elastic  fluid  or 
gas,  dimrent  from  air  (hydrogen  gas  is  best) 
and  any  liquid,  except  quicksflver,  not  liable 
to  be  acted  on  by  the  gas  which  it  confines, 
nor  by  the  air,  to  a  contact  with  which  it  is 
in  some  measore  exposed.  This  liquid,  as 
used,  is  an  uoctuoos  oiU-alnumd  oil  colourw 
ed  with  anchusa  root.  The  whole  is  enclosed 
in  a  tube  with  double  bulbs,  and  fitted  to  a 
common  thermometer. 

iVhv  Hygrometer^-^ka  instrument  at 
extremely  susceptible  powers  has  recent^ 
been  invented  by  Mr  Adie,  composed  of  a 
small  bag  made  of  the  internal  membrane 
of  ^e  arwtdo  j^ragmiUt,  and  fitted  19ce  a 
Imlb  to  the  lower  end  of  a  thermometer  tube. 
It  is  then  filled  with  quicksilver,  which  rises 
and  fldltf  in  the  tube  agreeable  to  the  rapid 
and  very  sensible  changiBs  dial  take  pbci  in 
SB 
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tbt  oootaodim  and  dilatation  of  the  mnv 
bxane  from  the  humidity  or  dryness  of  the 
atmosphere.  The  inventor  proposes  to  form 
convenient  portable  hygrometers,  by  em- 
idoying  a  slip  of  this  membrane,  and  attach- 
ing its  extremities  to  the  end  of  a  lever,  some- 
thmg  like  the  small  pocket  thennometers. 
Mr  Adie  says,  that  in  point  of  sensibility, 
this  membrane  exceeds  any  thing  he  ever 
met  with. 

Paper, — Messrs  T.  Gilpin  and  Co.  of 
Delaware,  have  made  some  improvements, 
by  which  a  sheet  of  paper  is  delivered  of 
greater  breadth  than  any  made  in  America, 
and  of  any  length,  in  one  continued  unbroken 
succesnon,  of  fine  or  coarse  materials,  regu- 
lated at  pleasure  to  a  greater  or  less  thick- 
ness, llie  pa]^,  when  made,  is  collected 
irom  the  machine  on  reds,  in  succession,  as 
■diey  are  filled ;  and  these  are  removed  to 
the  further  progress  of  the  manufacture. 
The  paper,  in  its  texture,  is  perfectly  smooth 
and  even,  and  is  not  excelled  by  any  made 
by  hand,  in  the  usual  mode  of  workmanship, 
as  it  possesses  all  the  beau^,  regularity,  and 
strength,  of  what  is  called  wdl-dosed  and 
well-sbut  sheets.  The  mills  and  engines 
now  prepared  are  calculated  to  do  the  daily 
work  of  ten  piqper  vats,  wad  will  employ  a 
water-power  equal  to  about  twdve  to  fifteea 
pair  or  mill-stones  of  the  usual  size. 

Antiquity:  Therma  of  Julian,.^The 
French  government  has  latdy  purchased 
the  only,  or  the  most  considerable,  remains 
of  antiouity  at  Paris,  the  Arcade  known  as 
the  baths  of  Julian,  situated  in  the  Rue  de 
la  Harpe.  Orders  are  issued  for  the  repara- 
tion of  this  edifice ;  and  for  fitting  it  up  asa 
museum  for  the  reception  of  such  articles  of 
antiquity  as  axe  yet  remaining  at  the  Pefetts* 
Augttitins. 

OERMANT. 

The  university  at  Vienna  contains  9S& 
atudents;  that  of  Berlin  942 ;  Leipsic9U; 
Prague  850;  Gottingen  770;  Tubingen 
698;  Landsbut  640;  Jena  634;  Halle 
503;  Bre8law366;  Heidelberg 363 ;  Gie- 


sen  941;  MarbuiB  107;  BMledk  180{ 
Kid  107;  and  Gioftwald  6S. 

New  Jovmaii.— More  than  forty  new 
journals  have  been  published,  or  annmnced 
for  publication,  in  Germany,  since  the  Con* 
^iress  at  Aix-la-Chaodle ;  and  the  number 
mcreaaes  daily.  The  major  prt  of  the 
journals  have  studied  singular  titles*  in  or- 
der to  exdte  the  public  curiosity.  At  Ka- 
remberg,  for  instance,  M.  Schulz  has  pro- 
jected a  journal  under  ^e  appeHatinn  of 
Tfte  Gcniut  qf  the  Defsctt  of  the  Germemk; 
Confederatioiu  A  new  journal  ia  also  an- 
nounced for  Bavaria :  it  reports  the  sittings 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  not  sddom 
indulges  in  free  remarks  on  what  passes. 
The  editor.  Baron  £.  d'Arelin*  baa  been 
oonoemed  in  a  former  work,  in  which  the 
principles  of  representative  government  were 

A  Literary  Journal  has  also  apposed  at 
Leipsic  since  the  first  of  January :  it  conw 
prises  the.\isual  information  in  arts,  &c. 

Books  and  BookweUtrs, — The  catakgoe 
of  the  Le^Mic  Fair  for  1819,  announces  the 
numbers  <kF  literary  works,  already  publish. 
ed,  or  on  the  point  of  piiblifation,  and  nady 
for  delivery,  as  follows : 
Woiks  in  German,  Gredc,  or  Latin  2460 
Collections  of  Maps  and  Atlaaes  -  -  89 
Kovds,  mostly  new  ...  128 
Theatrical  Pieces  ...  54 
Musical  Works        ...  903 

Works  in  Foreign  Languages     -    -     269 

The  universities  of  Sweden  are  in  the 
most  flourishing  state.  In  the  first  quarter 
of  the  present  year  the  number  of  students 
at  Upsal  amounted  to  1197 ;  and  those  of 
Lund  to  60a  The  whole  of  the  eatahlidi. 
ments  of  the  kingdom,  prafesnng  to  cam. 
municate  dassical  education,  contained  3»485 
y^^^tfff-  These  estaUishments  oost  die 
state  annually  about  £60»000,  of  wUdi 
£4000  is  employed  in  the  maintmance  eC 
youth  during  the  course  of  their  studies,  in 
cases  where  such  assistance  u  wanted  for 
that  purpose. 


WORKS  PREPARING  FOR  PUBLICATION. 


LONDON. 


Shortly  will  be  published,  the  Elementary    Moore ;  to  be  printed  upon  the  plan  of  the 
Drawinff-Book ;  by  PestalozzL  edition  of  Smollett's  MisceOaneoua  Works, 

Shortly  will  be  published.  Elements  of    edited  by  Or  Anderson. 


Gymnastics,  or  Bodily  Exercises  and  Sports ; 
as  adopted  by  PestalozzL 

Preparing  for  publication.  Picturesque 
Promenade  of  a  Young  Family  in  the  En- 
virons of  Paris,  with  many  Engravings. 

Dr  Robert  Anderson  (Biographer  of  the 
British  Poets)  has  in  the  press  an  edition  of 
the  collected  Works  of  the  late  Dr  John 


In  the  press,  **  A  Sicilian  Tale,  and  other 
Poems  ;*'  by  Barry  ComwalL 

\*  This  is  a  volume  which  the  lovers  of 
poetry  look  fbnvard  to  with  high  hmk 

Shortly  will  be  published,  the  National 
Reader,  or  Exetdses  adapted  to  the  Nation- 
al SpdUng-Book ;  byT.  Tabait 

In  thepiets,  the  Wandering  JeVt  or  Ha* 


i«io.!l 


Works  Preparing  for  Publication. 


twch'  the  Prolonged ;  being  an  authentic  Ac« 
ootmt  of  tlie  Manners  and  Ciutoms  of  the 
mo6t  dis^guished  nations:  inteispersed 
with  Anecdotes  of  celebrated  men,  of  differ- 
ent periods,  since  the  last  Destruction  of  the 
Temple  of  Jerusalem,  in  a  Narrative  sup- 
posea  to  have  been  written  by  that  Myste- 
rioos  ChanuAer:  illustrated  by  numeroua 
Engravings  and  Mans ;  collected  and  ar- 
langed  by  the  Rev.  T.  Clark. 

In  the  press,  by  the  same  author,  an 
Abridgment  of  the  moat  Popular  Voyages 
and  Travels:  illustrated  irith  Maps  and  nu- 
merous Engravings,  in  one  thick  volume 
l2mo. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  *<  Gleanings  in 
Africa;**  by  G.  A.  Robertson,  Esq.  from 
informatnm  collected  during  a  long  roidence 
in,  and  many  trading  voyages  to  that  coun- 
try, particularly  those  parts  which  are  si- 
tuated between  Cape  Verd  and  the  River 
Congo,  a  distance  of  two  thousand  miles, 
during  the  vears  1799  to  1811.  It  will 
oontam  sketcnes  of  the  geographical  situa- 
tiibiis,  the  manners  and  customs,  the  trade, 
commeree,  and  manufactures,  the  ^em- 
BQcnt  and  pdicy,  of  the  various  nauons  in 
this  extensive  track,  and  an  account  of  their 
capabilities  of  civilization,  with  hints  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  wholt  African  popula- 
tion. 

A  History  of  Religious  Liberty ;  by  the 
Rev.  P.  Brook,  will  be  uut  to  press  as  soon 
as  a  sujBkient  number  of  mbscribeis  can  be 
procured* 

The  Rev.  Geoige  Cndy,  A.  M.  author  of 
Paris,  «  Poem,  is  preparing  for  publi- 
cation. Specimens  w  toe  Living  British* 
Poets,  witn  biographical  notices  and  critical 
remarks. 

The  fifth  and  sixth  volumes  in  octavo  of 
Franklin*s  Memoirs,  containing  his  post- 
humous works,  will  appear  towuda  the  lat- 
ter end  of  the  present  month. 

In  November  next  will  be  publidied  with 
the  Almanacks,  Time's  Telescope  for  the 
year  1820,  with  a  new  Introdaction,  and  a 
variety  of  novel  and  interesting  matter,  re- 
lative to  natural  history,  astronomy,  bk>- 
graphy,  &e.  Ac  &c. 

A  hmited  edition  in  octavo,  on  demy  and 
royal  paper,  will  soon  be  re-published,  of  a 
rare  work,  the  History  of  the  County  of 
Cambridp;  by  Edmund  Carter. 

A  cabmet  edition  of  the  Poets  of  Scotland, ' 
with  Oriftinal  Memoirs  and  Criticisms,  by 
eminent  literary  individuals,  and  embellish- 
ments bv  first  rate  artists,  is  in  progress  for 
publieaAion,  and  will  soon  commence  with 
the  works  of  Allan  Ramsay. 

Mr  Muloch  has  in  the  press,  Strictux^  on 
AtheisDL 

In  the  press,  the  '<  Saviour  of  the  World,** 
,  a  Poem ;  by  Joseph  Higgins,  a  Layman  of 
tiie  Church  of  En^and. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  the  fourth  edi- 
tion,  corrected  and  much  iniproved,  of  a 
Treatise  on  Febrile  Diieases,  mduding  the 
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various  species  of  fever,  and  all  diseases  at. 
tended  with  fever. 

An  Epistle  in  Verse,  written  from  Ame- 
rica in  1810;  by  Charles  Lefiley  the 
younger. 

Robert  Southey,  Esc}.  will  speedily  pub- 
lish in  foolac  8vo,  the  Fall  of  Paraguay,  a 
Poem. 

Mr  Amphlett  has  in  the  press,  the  Emi- 
nant*s  Directory  to  the  Western  States  ot 
North  America. 

The  second  part  of  Mr  Morrison*s  Chi- 
nese Dictionary,  now  printing  at  Canton, 
win,  it  is  expected,  be  competed  towards 
the  dose  of  the  present  year. 

A  work  on  the  Theory  oi  Elocution ;  by 
Mr  Smart 

Homilies  for  the  young,  and  more  es- 
pedally  for  the  children  of  the  National 
Sdiools ;  by  the  Rev.  H.  Marriott 

The  FamUy  Mansion,  a  Tale ;  by  Mrs 
Taylor  of  Ongar. 

An  Encyclopedia  of  Antiquities ;  by  the 
Rev.  T.  D.  Fosbrooke. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  art  of  Brew- 
ing;  by  E.  N.  Hayman. 

Speedily  ^rill  be  published,  an  Original 
History  of  the  City  of  Glocester ;  by  the 
Rev.  T.  D.  Fosbrooke,  M.A. 

A  Narrative  of  the  late  Proceedings  at 
Manchester. 

Sir  James  Aland  Burges  will  soon  pub- 
lish. Reasons  in  favour  of  a  New  Transla- 
tion of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

The  Happiness  of  States  will  be  repub- 
lisfaed  in  the  course  of  the  autunm,  wim  an 
additional  book,  which  gives  a  connected 
view  of  the  new  or  productive  system  of  Sta- 
tistics in  all  its  extent,  with  respect  to  the 
principles  of  circulation,  price,  capital, 
wealdi,  money,  population,  and  employ- 
ment 

Dr  Carey  is  about  to  publish  a  new  edi- 
tion of  his  Latin  Prosody,  so  nuiterially  im- 
proved and  enlarged,  that  it  may  be  consi- 
dered  as  a  new  and  original  work. 

A  new  edition  of  Homer's  Iliad,  from 
the  text  of  Heyne,  with  English  Notes ;  by 
Mr  Valpy. 

Scarpa  on  Aneurism,  with  a  treatise  on 
Ligature  of  Arteries ;  tmnsUted  by  J.  H« 
Wishart,  Esq. 

Poems, "Songs,  and  Sonnets;  by  John 
Chve,  a  Northamptonshire  peasant 

Mr  John  Scott,  author  of  a  Visit  to  Pa- 
ris, &c  is  just  returned  from  the  Continent, 
after  an  absence  of  upwards  of  two  years, 
with  abundant  stores  of  information,  which 
he  is  preparing  for  publication  under  the  title 
of  Italy  in  1818  and  1819,  comprising  Re- 
marks, Critical  and  Descriptive,  on  its  Man-  * 
ners.  National  Character,  Political  Condi- 
tion, Literature,  and  Fine  Arts. 

Letters  from  Persia,  giving  a  Description 
of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  that  inte- 
resting oountiy. 

A  Political  and  Commercial  Ad»unt  of 
Venezuela,  Trinidad,  and  some  of  the  ad- 


Wofki  Prwparmgfir  FwhUeaikm. 
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JBCoit  Ifbnds,  ftom  dw  Ficncli  of  Mr  Lft- 
^wepm^  wVtk  KoCa  and  VlhmxaaaaoM, 

Lt  Bcaame*t  ObMrvatioiif  on  the  Pr»- 
peftiei  of  die  Air-Pamp,  Vraour  Bath, 
poiotiiiff  out  their  dBcKj  in  die  cure  of 
gpotf  ffaemoatimif  pwQ^«  fte>  with  cmvory 
raiMKricf  OD  Pactitioaf  Ain,  and  on  the  im- 
proved atale  ci  Medical  Ekctridnr  in  aU  iti 
branchei,  partjcnkriy  in  that  of  GalTanim. 
A  new  edition. 

An  Addren  to  Mothcn  on  the  EdncatioD 
of  their  Children;  by  Mi«  WMtwell  of 
RnafcD-aquare. 

A  Picture  of  Yarmouth,  with  Immeroaa 
ensniTingy;  hyMrJohnPreaton* 

The  Complete  London  Tradeeman,  s  fiu 
mfliar  Treatue  on  the  rationale  of  trade  and 
commerce,  as  now  cartied|^  in  the  metio- 
pofie. 

In  the  pretf,  and  wiU  be  publiihed  dnr- 


C&i-t. 


w%^ .^ . 

oamcntal  woik,  cB^KIcd, 

Minor,**  riflecting  the  hirtofj ---^ 

tionaof  the  hope  anddogAioi^bonteflihq 
varieties.  The  work  will  be  dej^mtljrpiiitBd 
in  quarto  on  supeiline  paper.  The  engnv* 
ings,  lepresenting  efoy  qiedes  of  the  bone 
■ad  doc,  win  be  ezcenled  by  Mr  Jofaa 
Soott,  m  the  line  manner,  from  onraal 
pftm#ingg  by  ManhaH,  Rcin^^  Gupis* 
and  StiUdif,  accompanied  with  a^nngs 
on  wood,  mustntiTe  of  the  subjects,  aa 
head  and  tMl-iawifa,  by  Bewick  and  Clcn- 

Shortly  will  be  published,  m  one  v^ 
ootavo,  Le«tc9  fiom  Buenos  Ayns 

Chili;  with  an  original  history  of  the  b 

country,  iUustratcd  wit&  Engranng^;  bj 
the  auOor  of  Letters  from  Paxaguigr* 


EDINBURGH. 

Preparing  fiirpublicatioiiy  Memoirs  of  the        Dorina  the  noD-wwk  will  be 
Life  of  Christopher  North,  Editor  of  Black-    reqiectluUy  dedicMed  lo  die 
-"'^*-  Magaame,  in  three  volumes  8vo ;    dety  of  Swtland,  the  ' 


with  numerous 
Things 


Engravings  of  Men  and 


sic  of  Caledonia,  called 
Donald  M«D«MU,pipo.inakn, 


MONTHLY  LIST  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONSu 


LONDON. 


AXATOMT. 

A  Series  of  Engravings,  representing  the 
bones  of  die  Human  Skeleton ;  bv  John 
Barclay,  4to.  £l,  Is.  or  royal  4to.  «1, 16s. 
PattL 

ASTBOKOMr. 

A  new  and  complete  Dictionary  of 
Astrology,  wherein  every  technical  term  is 
minutely  and  correcdy  explained;  by  James 
Wilson,  Svo.    ISs. 

BIBLlOORAPHr. 

Part  IV.  of  a  Catalogue ;  by  I^ackmgton 
and  Co.    Is.  6d. 

BIOOEAPHY. 

Authentic  Memoirs,  Biographical,  Cri- 
tical, and  Literary,  of  the  most  eminent 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  the  BriUsh  Em* 
pire,  Svob    l$e. 

Franklin's  Memoirs ;  the  third  or  con- 
cluding volume  hi  4to.  illustrated  with 
plates  ;  bv  William  Temple  Franklin. 

Caulfield*s  Remarkable  persons,  royal 
Svo.  £l,  16s.;  royal  4to.  £3,  3fc  proofs 
OB  Yndia  paper,  £4,  4s. 

Memoua  of  Lucien  Bonaparte,  Prince  of 
Oenino,  8  vols  Svo.  widi  a  fine  por- 
trait.   Ifle. 

l*he  Lives  of  Dr  Edward  Pooock,  the 
celebrated  Orientalist;  by  Dr  Tirdls    of 


Dr  Zadiary  Pearce  and  Dr  NcwtOB,  bf 
themsdvfs  and  of  the  Ber.  F>  Shdtpa;  1^ 
MrBurdy.    £L 

CHEMUTJIY. 

The  Theory  and  Piaotioe  of  GM-figiift. 
ing;  by  T.  S.  Pecksten,  iBusinied  wiifa 
numerous  engravings.    £l,  Isl 

An  Essay  on  ClMmical  Analyas;  by  J. 
G.  Children,  Svo.    16e. 

COyCHOI.OGY. 

A  Conchological  Dictionaiy  of  ths  Bn- 
tish  XsUnds;  by  Dr  Tuibob,  willi  U)0 
specimens,  9b  plain— .14a.  eokaifed. 


Ladies  at  Home ;  or.  Gentlemen,  «•  em 
do  without  you.    Is.  6d. 

BBUCATXOJr. 

Letters  on  Frendi  Hlstoty  \  by  J*  Bw* 
land,  12mo,    Is.  6d. 

Letters  from  a  FadMr  lo  hie  Son  ;  bw  dM 
Rev.  H.  G.  While.    6^  6d. 

The  Eton  Latin  Plosody;  by  Dr  Cm^t. 
12ma    ls.6d. 

Convenatioas  en  Algebnt;  by  W.  Cole, 
18mow    7s. 

A  Sequel  to  the  French  Exsreiaes  of 
Chamband,  HamB*  Pkmn,  Ac ;  by  G.  H. 
Poppleton^  Itoo.  Ss. 


UBl«.] 


Jf on%  J^i4  ^  Njm  pMbHcaUoi^. 
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Thd  Rambles  oC  ft  Buttofly ;  by  Mary 
BeUop.    2|. 

An  Italian  Grammar;  by  M.  Guassuk 
n>m,  8yo.    lOs,  6d. 

A  Key  to  the  above*  bein^  a  tmnalalyon 
of  the  Exerdsei  contained  m  that  Bool^ 
12mo.    2«.6d. 

French  Conversations ;  by  Mauioiay 
ISmo.    3s.  6d. 

An  Epitome  of  Scripture  Histoiy,  or  a 
bridt  Narratiaa  of  the  Principles,  Fac^^ 
and  Events  recorded  in  the  Scriptures  of 
the  Old  Testament,  with  Observations,  To 
which  are  added.  Historical  Questions,  de- 
vgaed  as  exenascs  ibr  young  persons.  By 
JoKph  Ward,  12mo.    4«. 

The  Instructive  Pocket  Companion ;  by 
Joseph  Taylor,  fc.  8vo.    4«. 

A  Series  of  Questions,  adapted  to  Val- 
y*»  Greek  Grammar ;  by  S.  R.  Aldbouse. 


r 


A  Manual  of  directions  for  forming  and 
conducting  a  School  according  to  the  Ma- 
dras System;  by  the  Rev.  5.  J.  Bevan* 
A^  M.  l2mo.    2s. 

A  Practical  Intzoduction  to  the  Science  of 
Shoxt  Hand,  upon  the  general  principlBs  of 
the  late  Dr  Byrom;  by  WiUiam  Gawl- 
leaSy  Svo, 

QlSOhOQT. 

A  Geological  Map  of  the  gaeat  Mining 
District  of  Cornwall,  between  Cawbome 
and   Chasewater;    by    Richard    Thomas. 

niSTORT. 

Convenations  on  Goicaral  History ;  by  A. 
Jftmieson,  l2mo.    (Ss. 

Letters  oo  Histoiy,  in  two  parts,  12mo.  5s. 

Sjrstematic  Anafysis  of  Universal  His- 
toiy ;  by  —  Aspm,  part  XV. 

BORTICULTUEX. 

On  Succulent  Plants;  by  H.  Haworth. 
lOs. 

The  Transactions  of  the  Horticultural 
Sodety  of  London.  Part  IIL  of  Vol.  UL 
with  engravings,  4to.    £l,  16&. 

LAW. 

An  Essay  upon  Marine  Evidence  in  the 
Courts  of  Law  and  Equity ;  wilh  a  glos- 
sary of  sea-tenns ;  by  F.  M.  Van  Hey- 
thuyseo,  8vo.    10s.  6d. 

"nie  Justice  Law  for  the  last  Five  Years; 
by  W.  Dickenson,  8vo.    £l,  6s. 

Observations  on  Penal  Jurisprudence, 
and  the  Reformation  of  Criminals ;  by  W. 
Rosooe,  8vo,    9s. 

The  Trial  of  John  Kinnear,  L.ewi8  Le- 
vy, and  Mosdev  Woolf,  indicted  with 
John  Meyer  ana  others  for  a  eonspiracy ; 
by  Mr  Eraser,  8vo.    10s.  6d. 

A  Letter  to  Sir  Charles  Abbott,  upon  a 
late  decision  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench ; 
by  James  Mills. 

The  several  Points  of  Sessions  Law,  al- 
phabeticallv  ananged,-  contained  in  Bum, 
and  the  other  authorities ;  by  the  Rev.  S. 
Cls^am,  2  vols  8vo.    £1.  8s. 

The  Trials  at  large  of  JoMph  M«rceion» 
Esq.  for  Fraud,  8va    7s. 
9 


A  Treatij|e  90  Cdnm  ftpd  '. 
oun;  by  W.  Q.  Russell,  2  yoknytXfiw^ 
4^  3s. 

]ft£DICIKlS. 

PatholMncal  and  Surgical  ObservatioBS  on 
Diseases  3  the  Jdnu ;  by  C.  B*  Bioda«, 
dyo.  wkh  plates,  16s. 

Observations  on  the  Sjrmptoms  and  TiM^ 
ment  of  the  Diseased  Spine,  previous  ^  the 
Period  of  Incurvation  :  with  some  rewwlMI 
on  the  consequent  Palsy;  by  ThoBMS  Cojpe- 
land.    6s. 

Cases  of  Hydrophobia ;  by  George  Pin9». 
kard,  M.D. 

A  Treatise  on  Syphilis;  by  Swediaw.  ft 
vols  8voi    24e» 

A  short  Account  of  some  of  tbo  paafidpil 
Hospitals  of  France,  Italy,  SwiUerland, 
and  the  Netherlands ;  by  tt.  W.  Cailir* 
M.  D.  8vo.    8vo. 

Reports  on  the  piseasca  of  Lepdon,  ail4 
theStateof  the  Waatharfivm  1804«ol«]>6; 
by  T.  Bateman.    8vo.    9s. 

CUnical  and  Pathological  B<q^«iti;  by& 
Black.    8vo.    10s.  6d. 

Inquiry  into  Dr  Gall*s  Sys^m  eonoaiBJiig 
Innate  Di^tositions,  the  Physiology  qf  the 
Brain,  MatciiaUsiB,  &c. ;  by  J.  P»  Ti^pgr. 
8vo.    6s.  6d. 

A  Histoiy  of  the  High  OpeiatioD  for  the 
Stone,  b^  IndsioQ  above  line  Pubis,  with 
Observations  on  tbe  advanta^  attending  it, 
and  an  account  of  the  vanous  methods  «£ 
Litholomyy  f row  tba  fMrUsst  periods  tp  th» 
present  tune;  by  J.  C.  CftipiaB,  F.A.^ 
Svo.    8s.6d. 

An  Inquiry  into  t)ie  N^tpre  and  ^^Ppv* 
ties  of  Blood,  as  exigent  in  Health  and  0i»> 
ease;  byT.  C.  Th^M:knhp    8vck    5s» 

XILITA&T. 

A  Treatise  on  Light  Infantry,  liid  OA 
Practice  at  the  Target ;  with  a  new  owpde  of 
Platoon  Exercise ;  by  Capt.  George  Black 
of  the  54th  reg.     12mo.    46. 

An  Historical  MeKMw  idalng  to  tbe 
Battle  of  Maida,  foi«ht  in  Cilabria,  4lfa. 
July  1806.    12;no.    2s. 

Observations  on  the  tendency  of  Mr  Car- 
not's  Treatise  on  the  Defence  of  placca  by 
Vertical  Fire ;  by  CoL  Sir  Howard  Dong- 
IftSiBart,    l:2i«o.    10s.  6d. 

MIKERALOOT. 

An  Intio4notion  to  Miaoalogy;  by  R. 
Bakewell,  with  nlates,  ezhibitiag  1^3  figurea 
of  minerals.    Jbl,  Is, 

lUaCELLAXISS. 

Letters  on  the  Recent  Conduct  of  tbe  Me- 
tropolitan Water  Gon^Muues;  by  Jamei 
Weale.    28.  6d. 

Memoirs  of  th^  Liloary  and  PhiVweghi'^ 
cal  Society  qf  Manchester,  voL  S^  New 
Series. 

The  Churchwarden's  wd  Overseer's  Guide 
and  DirectoK,  for  the  use  of  pawsh^^gflkwas. 
8vo.    7s. 

/Poor  GirPs  Help;  by  Appfeton.  lAmw 
2sb 

Hints  on  EmigratioQ  to  (be  Caf)Bo€  Gmd 
Hope;  by  W.  J.  BuichelL    2s.  6d. 
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CSept. 


The  tpoiUmBii*!  Directory,  or  Paik  and 
6amduqper*t  Compuiion :  oontainiiig  In- 
■tnictioiu  for  breeding,  feeding,  and  bresk* 
inff  Dpgs :  huntuag  and  coixrsiiig ;  ahooting ; 
flfloing;  preserving  same;  decoys;  breed- 
ing pbeuiaitB,  partiidges,  pigeons,  mbUts, 
&C.  &C. ;  by  John  Mayer,  Gamekeeper. 
Thud  edition,  enlarged  and  improved. 

An  Abridgment  of  Mathia's  Greek 
Grammar,  for  the  use  of  schools. 

The  Sufferings  of  the  Cleigy  disclosed,  in 
B  Dialogue  between  a  Rector  and  a  Vicar. 
8vo. 

A  Letter  to  Lord  Sidmouth  on  the  recent 
Disturbances  at  Manchester. 

The  Naval  Chronology  of  Great  Britam ; 
byJ.  Ralfe.    Part  IX.  6vo.    10s.  6d. 

A  complete  Set  of  Tables  of  Foreign  Ex- 
changes ;  by  W.  Tate,    royal  8vo.    £% 

Game  Book  for  1819.  From  Ts.  to  £'2, 2s. 
according  to  the  number  of  the  leaves. 

Mental  Wanderings,  or  Fragments  in 
Priestcraft  and  Superstition.     12mo.    Ss. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  Calendar  and  Guide ; 
giving  an  account  of  all  the  public  offices, 
military  forces,  and  other  establishments 
there ;  together  with  a  brief  account  of  its 
■oil,  climate,  and  agrienlture.  I9mo.  4s.  6d. 

A  Series  of  Dialogues  on  Important  Sub- 
jects ;  by  J.  H.  Evans.    Svo.    6s. 

Letters  from  Portugal,  Spain,  and  Prance, 
daring  the  memorable  mmpaigns  of  1811, 
It,  and  13 ;  and  from  Belgium  and  France 
in  1816 ;  by  a  Britiah  Officer.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Moral  Sketches  of  Prevailing  Opinions 
and  Manners,  Foreign  and  Domestic ;  with 
Reflections  on  Prayer;  by  Hannah  More. 
Svo.    9s. 

A  Supplement  to  the  Annals  of  the  Coin- 
age of  Britain ;  by  the  Rev.  R.  Ruding. 
4to.    18s. 

Remarks  on  a  Publication  by  Mr  Bel- 
sham  ;  by  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Carter.  8va 
8s.  6d. 

An  Account  of  the  Colony  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope ;  with  a  view  to  the  information 
of  Emigrants.    Svo.    6s.  6d. 

MUSIC. 

A  Genersl  History  of  Music ;  oomprisins 
the  lives  of  eminent  composers  and  mmicu 
writers ;  by  Tho.  Busby,  Mus.  Doc.  2  vols 
Svob    £h  10s. 

-  Two  Muric  Speeches  at  Cambridge,  spok- 
en at  Public  Conamencements  in  me  years 
17U  and  17S0  ;  by  Roger  Long,  M.A.  of 
Trinity  Collm,  and  John  Taylor,  M.A.  of 
St  Johns.  To  which  are  added,  Dr  Tay- 
lor's Latin  Speech  at  St  Mary's,  Juvenile 
Poems,  Minor  Essays  and  Specimens  of  his 
Epistolary  Corrsspondence  ;  with  Memoirs 
of  Dr  Taylor  and  Dr  Long.  Edited  by  J. 
Nidiols,  F.S.A.    Svo.    78. 

HATUIUL  HISTORY. 

Natural  History  for  Children ;  being  a 
fruniliar  account  of  the  most  remarkable 
Quadrupeds,  Birds,  Insects,  Fishes,  and 
Reptiles,  Trees,  and  PUnts.  With  plates. 
SvoklSmo.    10s.  6d. 


VOTCKI. 

Evdeen  Moun^oy,  or  Views  of  Life  ; 
by  Mrs  Robert  Moore.  4  vols  ISmo.  £1^ 
4a. 

The  Hennit  in  London.  S  vob  ISmo. 
16s. 

Cesario  Rosalba,  or  the  Oath  of  Ven- 
geance; by  Aim  of  Swansea.  5  vols  ISmo. 
£h  7s.  6d. 

The  Castle  of  ViDa  Flora ;  a  Portuguese 
tale,  from  a  manuscript  found  by  an  Officer. 
3  vob  ISmo.    16s.  6d. 

The  Highlander ;  a  tale  of  my  Landlady. 
2  vob  12mo.    lis. 

The  Black  Convent,  or  a  Tale  of  Feudal 
Times.    2  vob  12mo.     lis. 

The  Bbck  Robber ;  by  E.  BalL  3  vols 
ISmo.    16s.  6d. 

Parga,  with  illustrative  notes.  8vo.  5s.  6d. 

Poems,  with  transbtions  from  the  Ger- 
man ;  by  John  Anster.    8vo.    7s.  6d. 
The  Commemoration  of  Handel ;    iht  td 
edition :  and  other  poems ;  by  John  Ring* 
8vo. 

Ambition  ;  a  poetical  Essay ;  by  Beppo 
Cambrienze.    Svo.    28.6d. 

My  Lodger's  Legsnr,  and  other  poems  ; 
by  Tim  Bobbin,  the  elder.     ISmo.  4a.  6d. 

The  Fudger  Fudged,  or  4he  Devil  and 
T«»»y  M**h,  MDCCCLXXXVIII. ;  by 
die  Editor  of  the  New  Whig  Guide.  Foolsc. 
Svo.    3s.  6d. 

POETBT. 

Parliamentary  Letters  and  odier  Poems$ 
by  Q.  in  the  Comer.    4s.  6d. 

Roo^  Sketches  of  Bath  BpisOes  and 
other  Poems,  fourth  Edition ;  by  Q-  in  die 
Comer.    3s.  6d. 

POLITICS. 

Politioal  Essays,  with  dcetdies  of  paMie 
characters ;  by  W.  Hazlitt    146. 

Parliamentary  History  of  Engbnd.  VoL 
XXXV.    £1:11:6. 

Inquiry  into   the    Consequences  of  die 
present  depredated  Value  of  Human  La-  * 
hour,  &c  dec.  in  Letters  to  T.  P.  Buxton, 
Esq.    Ss. 

TBSOLOOT. 

La  Samte  Bible*  oontenant  kl^eozet 
le  Nouveau  Testament    Royal  24.    14a. 

Pifry-six  Sermons,  preached  on  several 
occasions;  to  which  are  added,  two  Trmcts ; 
by  John  RogcrSi    £1,  Is. 

Lessons  on  Scripture  Chronology,  wftfa  a 
coloured  scale ;  by  J.  Poole.    Is.  3d. 

Immanuel*s  Crown,  or  the  Divini^r  ^ 
Christ  demonstrated;  by  the  Rev.  RiAaid 
Newman.    12mo.    2s.  6d. 

Moore*s  Sermons,  VoL  IIL  8va  Kb.  6d. 

Dialogues  on  the  Doctrines  of  the  Est»- 
blbhed  Churdi.    Svo.    Ss. 

Second  Course  of  Family  Sermons ;  by 
the  Rev.  H.  Marriott.    Svo.    10s.  6d. 

Remarks  on  a  bte  publication  hw  Mr 
Bebham,  Minister  of  Essex  Street  Cbapd, 
entitled,  **  The  Bampton  Lecturer  reprov- 
ed, being  a  reply  to  the  calumnious  Charipea 
of  die  Rev.  C.  A.  Moysey»  D.  D.  A*»  in  ft 
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Lettw  to  a  Fffiendtlyj  H.  W.  Cuton, 
M.  D.  F.R.S.B.  one  of  Dr  Raddiffe*!  Tm- 
¥d]hig  Follows  fiom  tho  Unifcnitj  of  Ox- 
ford.   8vo.    2i.  6d. 

Letters  on  the  Importance,  Duty,  and 
Advantages  of  Early  Rising ;  second  edi- 
tion. 0s.  bds. 

The  Authoress;  a  Tale ;  by  the  Author 
of  Rachel ;  ibolseap,  8ya  with  firontis|iieoe. 
5s.bd8. 

TOPOOHAPHY. 

An  Historical  and  Topographical  Acooont 
of  the  Town  of  Wobum  and  its  Vicinity  $ 
containing  also  a  condae  Genealogy  of  Uie 
House  of  Russell,  and  Memoirs  of  the  late 
Francis,  Duke  of  Redfbrd. 

An  Account  of  the  Colony  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.    Bro.    6s.  6d. 

The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Calendar  and 
Guide.    4a.6d. 

Gleanings  and  Remarks  collected  dttring 
many  mondis*  residence  at  Buenos  Ayres, 
and  within  the  Upper  Country ;  by  Mayor 
Alexander  Gillc^u,  R.  M.  8vo.  with 
maps,  £ia 

Walks  thxougjh  Kent,  widi  twenty  views ; 
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by  Mr  Debeloy  and  a  mnk 
10k.  6d. 

Beauties  of  Cambri  Fart  I.  oblong  fb- 
lio.    lOs^ed. 

Historical  Sketch  of  the  Ishmd  of  Ma- 
deira.   4a. 

Bxcmsions  thxougjh  Ireland,  Na  I. ;  by 
T.  CromwelL  Illustrated  by  000  engra- 
vings.   18mow    fs.  6d.  8vo.  4a. 

Walks  through  IreUnd  in  the  years  1812» 
1814,  and  1817;  Described  in  a  seriesof 
Letters  to  an  BngUsh  Gentleman  ;  by  Ber- 
nard Trotter,  Esq.    8va    14s. 

A  Series  of  Views  of  the  Lakes  of  Cum- 
berland and  Westmoreland,  and  of  the  neigh- 
bouring Mountain  Sceneiy.  Drawn  and 
engraved  by  R.  Westell,  A.  R.  A.  Na  I. 
foLlO. 

▼OTAOE8  AWD  TRAVELS. 

Narrative  of  a  Vovage  to  Senegal ;  by 
J.  B.  H.  Savigny  and  A.  Conearol  8vob 
10H.6d. 

Travels  through  Prance  m  1817  ;  by  the 
Duke  d'Angouleme.    8vo.    8s. 

Journal  of  New  Voyages  and  "nravelk 
NaVL    3s.6d.;  andVoLL    19b. 


EDINBURGH. 


Seduction,  Divorce,  Calumny,  no  Novel, 
printed  from  attested  documents,  in  vindi- 
cation of  one  husband,  and  for  the  instruc- 
tkm  of  alL    One  vol.  Svo. 

Edinburgh  Christian  Instructor,  No  CX. 
for  September  1819.    Is.  0d. 

Ruddiman's  Rudhnents  of  the  Latin 
Tongue,  and  Grammatkas  Laiima  IntiUtt^ 
lioner*  with  the  excqttion  of  the  parts  not 
tangbt,  in  which  the  rules  ie  #inMrite«  Ho- 
mkuan  are  litenlly  tnmslated;  by  John 
Dynod,  Itao.    2s. 

Catalogue  of  Books  and  Tracts,  Ancient 
Coins,  Drawings,  Ajc  &c  now  on  sak,  at 
the  prioca  affixed  by  D.  Mcrison,  Jun*  Sl 
Co.  Booksellen,  Perth. 

The  Poems  of  AUan  Ramsay ;  with  an 
original  Life  of  the  Author,  and  Criticism 
on  his  Writings ;  by  William  Tennant,  Esq. 
A  neat  cabinet  edalian.    5s. 


The  Edinburgh  Review.  NoLXIlI.  6s. 

The  Farmer's  Magazine.  NoLXXIX. 
8s. 

Edinburgh  Monthly  Review.  No  IX* 
2s.  6d. 

The  Duty,  Excellency,  and  Pleasantness 
of  Brotherly  Unity.  In  three  Sermons;  by 
John  Jamieson,  D.D,    2s. 

The  Literary  and  Statistical  Magazine  of 
Scotland.    No  XI.    2s.6d. 

A  Vindication  of  the  Literary  Classes  of 
the  Universitv  of  Edinburgh  against  the 
Aapersions  or  Peter  Morris,  M.D. ;  by  S. 
Search.  Addressed  to  the  Rev.  Dr  J.  8. 
2s. 

Statements  of  the  Affiurs  of  the  City  of 
Edinburgh  as  at  Martinmas  1818.    6d. 

The  Truth,  Nature,  and  Universality  of 
the  GospeL  A  Sermon ;  by  Ralph  Waid- 
law,IXD.    U6d. 


New  Foreign  Works,  imported  by  TrevtUl  and  Wurix,  Soho-Square,  London. 


Mteioires  de  TAcadteiie  Royale  des 
Sdenoes  de  Tlnstitut  de  Fiance,  Ann^ 
1817.    Tom.  n.    440.    £l,  10. 

Laooix,  Tndtfi  de  Calcol  diilerenlie,  et 
de  Calcul  int^pral.  Tom.  III.  Nouvdle 
edition.  4to.    £2,  2s. 

Borgnis,  Tndt^  complet  de  M4canique 
appliqnie  aux  arts.  Vfoie  partie.  Ma- 
chines d'Aflricultuie.    410.    £U}U. 

Vidal,  La  Hokgraphie,  Alphabet  Uni- 
▼end  des  Sons.  Mtthode  nouvdle  d*6crii« 
anssi  viteqne  la  parale  dans  toates  les  Ian- 


CfaanmoUian-Figeac  Annales  des  Lagi- 
des,  ou  Chronologie  des  fois  Grecs  d*£gypte, 
suooesseuiB  d*  Alexandre  le  Grand,  ouvrage 
Couronn4  par  TAcad^mie  des  insctiptioos. 
2  vols  Svo.    £h  4eL 

Six  Annies  de  la  Revolution  Fran^ise,  ou 
Prteis  des  prindpaux  evenemens  oorres- 
pondans  4  la  dureie  de  ma  deportation,  do 
1792,  k  1797,  indunvement  Par  F.  D. 
pr6tre,  mort  en  1798.    Sva  lOs. 

L*Abb4  de  la  Mennais,  Refleiionssur 
I'tet  da  Tegliso  en  France  pendant  le  18mob 


7M  BtguUr^'^CcfimiurMt  Beport.  [?ept. 


6«dle»tCiwkrflMtfoiiaetttdl«Miviede  TtsttA  du  dlagmMtk  dii ^ 

Mebnga  religieux  et  philotophiques.   Sto.  inons  et  dn  eoeor,  *lbiid6  pHDcJpdcnKDt 

1<^  tor   ce  nDUTCin  moyfii  d'cxplondoo.    2 

Lacnnec,  Da  rAmeoltadon  Mediate,  on  toL  8to.  ^.    £1,  It. 


MONTHLY  REGISTER. 

COMMERCIAL  VJLVOKn.-^Se^etnb€r  U,  1819. 


5ii«r.  The  Sugar  market  since  our  last  has  oontioued  in  « languid  and  dcpnsMd  state. 
There  is  no  immediate  appearance  of  any  revival  of  the  trade  on  the  demand.  The 
vmprecedefiCed  pressure  upon  the  manufacturing  distrieb  has  no  dodbt  tended  to  de- 
pMss  dM  Sugar,  both  from  destroying  confidence  u  the  commercial  world,  nd  ^'■— — ting 
the  faitemal  oonsumpt  of  the  article.  Tfaestock  on  hand  exofeds  that  of  the  cotmJNndii^ 
period  last  year  by  20,000  hhds.  The  reduction  of  one*third  of  the  neat  proceeds  of  Snaar 
unporced,  dwing  to  the  deprecUtion  in  yalue,  must  return  with  a  heavy  weight  on  Sie 
planter  and  shif^tr,  and  which  must  again  return  with  an  equal  weight  upon  the  industry 
and  trade  of  the  parent  state,  from  the  curtailment  of  stores  and  expenses  in  the  oslooieBp 
and  from  the  want  of  remittances  in  that  quarter,  to  pay  debts  owing  to  individuab  in  die 
parent  state.  From  the  depressed  state  of  the  market,  the  duty  has  been  reduced  to  the 
Uiwest  point,  viz.  27s.  per  cwt  No  sales  of  any  consequence  can  be  eftcted.  In  refined 
goods,  the  market,  which  had  been  lively,  is  also  become  heavy,  and  the  quotations  merdj 
nominaL  The  principal  part  of  the  sup^es  of  Sugar  of  this  year's  crop  are  now  arrived 
in  this  country,  and  it  trade  in  general  would  resume  its  former  activity,  Sugar  would  no 
doubt  advance.  But  of  this  there  is  no  immediate  prospect.— —-C^^  The  demand  for 
Coffee,  which  had  for  a  considerable  time  been  lively,  is  also  greatlv  subsided,  and  die 
prices  may  be  stated  at  a  decline  of  Ss.  per  Cent  The  market  is  besides  in  a  very  laagnid 
sUte,  and  from  every  circumsunce  considered,  there  is  but  a  poor  prospect  of  any  nmoMdi- 
ate  revival,  at  least  to  any  considerable  degree.  The  fiitare  imports  must  prove  losing  con- 
cerns to  those  chiefly  engaged  in  them,  as  these  must  have  been  bought  in  fareign  mar* 
kits,  with  the  knowledge  Si  high  and  advancing  prices  in  Britain.  The  approadi  of  wm- 
ter  also  will  in  a  considersble  degree  lessen  the  exportatkm  to  the  Continent,  and  that  vamk 
tend  still  further  to  depress  the  market*  unless  some  other  and  fovoniaUe  ooonteracting 
cause  appear  to  increase  the  demand.  We  scarcely  know  from  what  ooarler  this  is  fikdy 
to  proceed.  At  present  all  is  doubt  and  uncertain^.-^-Co<fon.  This  is  the  only  attide 
in  trade  in  which  there  has  of  late  been  any  increasing  price  or  activity.  The  sdes  in 
every  quarter,  since  our  hut,  have  been  eonsiderable,  aiid  the  pfioes  advanced.  The  mar- 
ket, though  lately  less  brisk,  continuss  firm,  and  priees  by  no  means  incUned  to  give  way. 
The  very  low  pnce  to  which  this  article  was  sunk,  pastioolarly  East  India  Cotton,  is  mat 
reason  why  it  may  advance  in  the  foee  of  such  a  general  stagnation  of  buoinesB»  and  the 
immense  supplies  of  the  artide  in  this  conntiy.  The  vahie  was  some  time  » tettainly 
much  betow  its  proper  level,  but  oonsideriiig  tlie  general  appearanee  of  trade,  me  altte  of 
every  market,  and  the  supplies  which,  fiom  yanous  parts  must  continut  to  reach  iHm 
country,  we  should  much  doubt  of  any  great  advance  m  the  Cotton  marieet,  at  least  for 
som&tune  to  come.  If  the  present  prices  and  demand  continue  firm,  we  think  it  as  mnch 
as  can  reasonably  be  expectsd,  and  more  than  may  be  antidpated.  Com.  The  mar- 
ket for  all  kinds  of  grain  may  be  considered  as  generally  on  the  decline.  The  unoommon 
and  long  tract  of  dry  warm  weather  which  we  have  had  during  July  and  Augnst,  has 
brought  on  an  early  and  an  abundant  harvest,  and  which  is  for  advanced  m  the  grain  dis- 
tricts in  (he  kingdom.  Of  bte  the  weather  has  beootee  loss  fovounble,  bdt  as  yet  no  ma- 
terial injury  has  been  sustained  by  the  crops  whera  meet  backward,  whfle  thcR  is  cvoy 
appearance  of  the  weather  again  beooming  settled  and  fine,  which,  tf  it  does,  a  few  weda 
must  complete  and  secure  the  harvest  tbrou|dunit  evcrr  distticf  in  the  united  kingdooi. 
We  may  tnerefore  confidently  antidpafe  plenty  m  the  land,  and  at  moderate,  if  not  at  low, 
wicss  for  (he  agricultiiral  mtersets.  ■  roftacco.  There  has  of  late  been  a  romridrrahie 
demand  for  revival  in  the  Tobacco  markcC     The  home  trade  has  taken  cwnoideraMe  par- 


cels out  of  the  market,  and  the  market  fisr  this  artide  may  be  slated  as  hanaa  fon  eoB> 
•     -      '  dykwr,    JM^haaof 


alderably  improved.    The  fotmer  priees  were  howevef  unoommobly 
late  come  mora  into  demand.    There  ia  oonsideraUe  inquiry  made  afitt  Fkxi    Bemf 
continues  at  our  quotations,  and  the  detnand  for  TWIswhas  in  some  degree  siAmlsd   TIk 
nrice  of  (W  b  on  the  advance,  owil^  to  tbii  indiibeAtaeooantf  foam  the  ^ffraeot  fisiw 
On  the  whole,  the  market  for  the  difieicnt  kinds  of  Oil  may  be  staled  m  iiva^  m4  f 
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aUe.  The  Rum  narkei  »  unobmmotily  hevrf.  Brandy  is  also  languid.  In  Crenevn 
there  is  nothing  doing,  and  the  Wine  market  may  be  stated  as  in  a  complete  state  of  stag- 
nation. EveiT  thing  depends  on  the  fiite  of  the  present  Tintagc.  In  Germany,  and  in  the 
east  and  northern  parts  of  France,  it  is  expected  to  be  unconmionly  abundant  In  the 
south  of  France  less  so,  and  in  Pcfftugal  and  Spun  it  is  expected  to  be  good,  but  by  no 
means  any  thing  uncommon.  If  wet  weather  however  diould  set  in,  of  which  i^ere  is  oon- 
sidenble  danger,  it  win  alter  die  whole  &ce  of  affiuis  in  the  wine  countries. 
'  It  is  with  regret  that  we  must  continue  to  mention  in  this  publication  the  general  and 
unftyourable  a^>ect  of  effairs  in  all  the  commercial  interests  and  concerns  of  this  country. 
The  small  appearance  of  revival  anticipated  in  our  last,  fnim  the  advance  in  the  cotton 
market,  has  as  yet  produced  no  visible  effect  The  same  languor  and  want  of  confidence,' 
and  we  may  add,  fear  for  the  future,  pervades  every  branch  of  business,  without  any  hn* 
itiediate  prospect  of  permanent  reliefl  The  accounts  firom  the  chief  fordgn  markets  con* 
tinue  disastrous  and  unfavourable,  particularly  from  the  United  States,  and  all  Spanish 
South  America.  The  fbrmer  is  in  a  most  de|4orable  state.  Her  supplies,  which  formerly 
enabled  her  to  carry  on  her  fineign  trade  with  so  much  advantage  ana  vigour,  are  now  al- 
most entirely  cut  o^  The  loss  of  the  supplies  of  specie  the  United  States  derived  from 
their  lucrative  trade  with  our  West  India  colonies,  is  the  severest  blow  American  com- 
meriee  ever  received,  and  one  which  it  will  be  very  difficult  for  tiiese  States  to  recover.  It 
Mrikes  at  onoe,  and  at  the  root  of  their  former  ^eat  and  beneficial  East  India  and  Chinese 
^rade,  which  cannot  be  carried  on  without  speae,  and  which  specie  cannot  now  be  obtained 
without  draining  the  country  so  completely  of  cash  as  to  leave  all  agricultural  and  other  in-^ 
lenal  improvemehts  in  a  stite  of  the  tttm'Ost  languor  and  depressioii.  Their  bank  sdiemeA 
are  come  to  nought  The  bubble  is  burst,  and  brought  ruin  on  thousands,  and  the  United 
States  will  find  they  are  as  yet  too  young  and  unsetUed  a  state  to  carry  on  their  trade  and  im« 
|>royements  by  a  banking  sjrstem  or  a  paper  currency.  They  want  both  the  property— »and 
what  is  still  a  greater  want— they  want  the  confidence  in  eadi  other  which  can  alone  render 
ftich  a  system  permanent  or  useful.  I^oretgn  nations  must  not  therefore  look  for  a  most 
attebsive  flourishbig  trade  with  the  United  States  under  the  present  circumstances  of  these 
States  and  the  worM,  or  they  will  be  sadlv  deceived. 

The  trade  to  Spanish  South  America  is,  from  the  events  going  on,  and  the  swarm  of 
daring  adventurers  whidi  are  gone  there  io  light  the  torco  of  war  and  discord,  that  they 
knay  try  to  catch  something  in  me  scramble,  completely  cut  iip  from  being  either  secure 
or  advantageous  to  any  engaged  in  it  The  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  are  now  one  scene 
of  confusion  and  alarm^-peacefril  commerce'  must  fly  iVom  these  distracted  abodes,  and 
even  if  the  independents  were  immediately  and  completely  suecessftd,  it  will  be  found  to 
be  of  fittle,  if  any,  advantage  to  our  tnde.  We  are  amongst  the  number  of  those  who 
think  tile  reverse  will  be  the  case,  and  the  hopes  and  reasons  which  may  induce  others  td 
adopt  a  different  course,  will  be  found  to  be  the  ignis  fituw  which  will  lead  them  on  to 
min.  Let  not  this  nation  deceive  itself  with  anv  such  delusive  ideas — we  must  look  to 
otiier  quarters  and  places  of  the  globe  than  Spanish  South  America  for  a  permanent  and 
advantageous  extensbn  of  our  trade.  A  secure  and  permanent  trade  with  these  countries 
"will  no  doubt  be  to  our  advantage ;  but  were  they  independent  to-n)orrow,  it  never  can  b* 
to  the  extent  which  thousands  contemplate.  It  will  be  greatiy  less  before  it  is  much  more 
than  it  at  present  is.  Our  merchants  feel  the  pressure  without  trade  now,  but  they  must 
yet  fed  it  more. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  afibids  us  particular  satisfaction  to  see  the  attention  of 
Government  and  the  country  turned  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  There  a  field  for  British 
enterprise,  capital,  skill,  industry,  policy,  and  humanity  is  opened  up,  such  as  she  can  no 
where  else  find,  and  such  as  she  can  never  find  again.  Canada  and  its  adjoining  States 
will  one  day  disown  our  sceptre,  but  with  them,  as  with  the  United  States,  we  shall,  even 
under  these  circumstances,  retain  the  most  beneficial  part  of  the  trade  with  them,  because 
our  productions  and  their  wants  call  for  it  The  East  Indies  will  ere  long  throw  off  our 
yoke,  but  what  we  have  there  done  will  leave  our  knowledge,  our  industry,  commercial 
enterprise,  and  skill  so  strongly  fixed  behind  us,  as  will  call  for  a  constant  communication 
with  us.  Possessed  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  a  strong  and  flourishing  British  colony, 
we  command  the  European  intercourse  with  India  at  all  times,  and  under  Si  circumstances. 
We  do  more.  Whoever  casts  his  eye  over  the  map  of  this  globe  will  see,  that  securely 
iettied  at  the  Cape,  equally  distant  from  the  powerful  and  rich  States  of  Southern  Asia,  as 
from  the  increasing  States  of  South  America,  we  command  the  intercourse  with  both— and 
completelv  all  that  is  or  can  be  between  the  former  and  the  htter.  The  trade  now  carried 
on  from  the  eastern  parts  and  isles  of  Ada  ^to  the  western  coasts  of  South  America  must 
fall  into  our  hands,  and  by  our  exertions  double  Cape  Horn.  In  a  climate  congenial  to 
European  constitutions,  with  a  good  soil  and  an  unlimited  extent  of  country,  a  colony 
supported  and  encouraged  by  the  enterprising  and  mighty  power  of  Britain,  will  soon  in- 
crease to  such  a  pitch  of  strength,  as  from  its  own  exertions,  be  enabled  to  baflle  every  ef- 
fort of  foreign  foes.  The  nearest  are  ten  thousand  miles  from  it,  without  a  spot  or  post 
where  thev  could  rendezvous,  to  obtain  supplies  or  arrange  their  operations.  The  Bntish 
flag  once  fixed  firmly  ^ere,  as  we  fondly  anticipate  it  now  is,  wUl  laugh  at  all  cfibrta  to 
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dialodge  it,  and  extend  its  benign  influence  and  proteotion^-itB  entetprise  and  leactitli  otct 
continents  at  present  almost  unknown,  and  over  nations  barbarous  and  rude  bejood  es- 
ample.  From  no  part  of  the  continent  of  Africa  can  we  dread  the  establishment  of  aiqr 
power  can  give  us  any  serious  molestation.  To  anv  distance  northward,  the  tropical  di* 
mates  win  render  all  such  attempts  vain  and  mtile.  From  the  baifaanHis  nations  of 
Southern  Africa  we  can  receive  no  material  obstruction  in  carrying  our  plans  into  exeoo- 
tbn.  These,  even  if  not  overawed  and  crushed  by  British  power,  will  toon  be  vanqnished 
by  civilized  life.  From  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  British  merchant  will  be  enabled  to 
cany  on,  without  any  suoceBsful  competitor,  an  immense  trade  with  all  the  eastern  Aon* 
of  Afiica,  extending  from  Caffraria  to  the  bottom  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  embracing  bodi 
shores  of  that  sea^-countries  famous  in  the  annals  of  ancient  commerce,  and  with  whidi 
every  nation  in  the  eastern  world,  from  the  Phenidans  downwards  till  the  Cape  waa 
doubled  by  Europeans,  carried  on  such  a  great  and  a  lucrative  trade.  From  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  we  accelerate  our  communications  with  our  rising  colony  in  New  HoDanid, 
and  possessing  the  former,  we  shall  long  secure  the  subjection  of  the  Istter.  The  British 
nation  ought  to  spare  nothing  to  render  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  proqierous  and  powarfbL 
Whatever  she  expends  there  at  present  will  in  future,  and  at  no  aistant  day,  be  repaid  ten* 
fold.  What  a  field  for  the  British  merchant — what  immortal  honour  to  the  Britiui  states 
man«.-and  what  lasting  glory  to  the  British  sovereign  and  the  British  nation  does  the  ado|^ 
tion  of,  and  following  out,  such  a  plan  promise.  The  light  of  true  religion  diffiised  over 
the  darkest  comers  of  the  earth— the  British  name,  laws,  industry,  and  language  spi«ad 
over  all  Southern  Africa — over  all  the  mighty  continent  of  New  HoUand,  and  there  fixed 
and  perpetuated  to  the  latest  periods  of  time,  forms  an  enterprise  of  such  magnitude,  gfety* 
and  honour,  that  before  it  all  the  con<)uests  of  the  once  formidable  Napoleon  sink  into  in- 
iignificanoe. 

It  would  be  unfair  and  unjust  to  attribute  the  preient  commercial  difBcultics  of  tltia 
country  to  causes  within  these  kingdoms  alone.  This  is  not  the  case.  Our  diffirultira 
arise  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  from  the  situation  of  foreign  nations,  and  the  condition  to 
which  these  were  reduced  in  all  their  estabHsbments.  The  evil  is  returning  mpon  us 
through  them.  It  is  the  last  sad  consequences  of  French  tyranny  and  usurpation,  toe  wars 
arising  from  it,  and  of  the  efforts  which  Uie  nations  of  the  world  made  in  that  dreadful 
struggle,  which  enabled  them  to  free  themselves,  and  beat  that  power  to  pieces  which  oov- 
cred^em  with  ruin  and  misery.  Let  not  the  commercial  public  of  Britain  be  alarmed  or 
dismayed.  Let  the  past  teach  them  wisdom  and  moderation.  Let  experience  be  their 
guide,  and  our  commercial  interests  will  rebound  from  the  blow  they  have  reedved,  and 
quickly  resume  their  prosperity  and  vigour.  But  to  accom]}^8h  and  to  secure  this,  it  ia 
absolutdy  necessary  that  me  arm  of  the  law,  and  the  voice  of  an  indignant  and  hisnltrd 
nation  should  arise,  and  put  down  at  once  and  for  ever  all  those  turbulent  and  seditiooa 
demagogues  who,  whether  by  the  efforts  of  body  or  mind..— tongue  or  pen,  lay  bold  of 
oommeixial  distress  as  a  weapon  to  irritate,  inflame,  or  mislead  the  people,  and  to  goad 
them  on  to  revolution,  and  nun.  Let  us  not  decdve  ourselves,  or  be  decdved  by  ottcn. 
The  efforts,  the  plans,  and  the  objects  of  such  men  will  never  relieve  our  commercial  diffi- 
culties, nor  meliorate  nor  mend  our  political  establishments.  No,  these  will  obliterate  oar 
national  glory,  cover  with  infamy  our  national  character,  and  overwhdm  with  irretrievable 
ruin  and  complete  destruction  all  our  commercial,  agricultural,  religious,  and  political 
establishments.  From  the  efforts  of  folly,  ignorance,  and  wickedness,  misery  and  destruction 
must  ensue.  Trade  and  commerce  cannot  live  or  be  carried  on  in  the  midst  of  alarm  and 
uncertainty.  The  abominable  system  pursued  at  present  by  factious  men  in  all  manufac- 
turing districts,  is  diametrically  opposite  to  the  interests  of  the  people  and  the  countty. 
It  is  engendering  (were  it  doing  nothing  else)  habits  of  idleness  and  discontent  which,  if 
not  attacked,  must  be  productive  of  the  most  serious  consequences.  The  head  or  the  heart 
that  is  so  w«Uc  or  so  wicked  as  openly  or  secretly  to  advocate  the  cause,  or  excuse  the  folly, 
of  '*  Universal  Suffrage,"  is  a  traitor  to  bis  country,  or  in  the  hour  of  danger  would  be 
found  such.  *'  Universal  Suffrage"  is  universal  destruction.  It  is  to  turn  the  foundation 
of  the  sodal  edifice  uppermo&t,  with  the  force  of  an  earthquake — to  raise  it  to  a  place  it 
was  never  formed  for,  and  to  a  height  where  it  cannot  stand,  and  from  which,  iniu  fall,  ii 
will  crush  the  inmates  to  pieces,  and  grind  itself  to  powder  in  the  genesal  ruin.  Why  is 
the  nation  decdved  ?  or  will  it  longer  suffer  the  columns  of  a  prostituted,  wicked,  and  in- 
flammatory  periodical  press  to  deceive,  corrupt,  and  mislead  it  ?  Why  should  we  woxtder 
at  what  sort  of  a  spirit  that  is  which  now  stalks  abroad  in  this  country !  It  is  the  spirit  of 
the  goddess  of  Reason,  which  the  demon  of  Discord  scattered  over  Europe,  but  which  the 
better  feelings  and  good  principles  of  this  nation  has  as  yet  prevented  its  delirious  votaries 
amongst  us  from  learning,  from  practical  illustration,  the  saa  and  deplorable  oonsequenos 
of  her  doctrines,  her  prindples,  and  her  precepts.  It  is  this  spirit  which  once  more  alarms 
and  threatens  us  and  all  our  establishments — this  spirit,  embittered  and  strengthened  by  a 
loo^  course  (.(  deception,  misrepresentation,  and  false  accusation,  levelled  by  the  hand  of 
anuritated,  ambitious,  and  disappointed  party  in  this  country,  in  all  cases,  under  all  cir- 
cmnstances,  and  in  eveiy  instance  against  the  government  of  these  kinsdoms,  while  con* 
**"^^T  for  tfadr  own  existence,  and  die  independence  of  Europe.    It  is  the  fnriu  of  thu 
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spirit*  and  those  tiRutMf  which  has  for  thirty  yean  innoiahly  taught  the  people  of  tfab 
oountty  that  her  governors  and  legislators  were  wrong,  corrupt,  and  opprenors,  which  now 
alarma  and  threatens  all  that  is  good  and  venerable  with  one  common  ruin.  The  arro- 
gance and  ambition  of  this  partir  blinded  their  reason  and  misled  their  judgment.  They 
fondly  and  foolishly  imagined  that  they  could  raise  the  storm  of  popular  iiuy  against  the 
ffovermnent  of  their  country  to  such  a  pitch  as  would  overthrow  the  present  nden,  who 
have  guided  the  vessel  of  the  state  througn  tlie  perils  which  assailed  her,  and  then,  having 
performed  this  mighty  feat,  they  were  one  and  all  to  leap  upwards,  *'  ride  on  the  whirl- 
wind, and  direct  the  storm.'* — Such  were  their  calculations — such  their  efibrts— such  their 
intentions.  How  sadly  they  are  deceived,  let  the  events  now  passmg  in  this  country  testi- 
fy, and  the  facts  daily  disclosing  themselves  bear  witness.  They  now  find  that  they  would 
be  the  first,  iand  the  most  despised,  victims  to  thalf|>enBB^s  spirit,  which  their  efibrta  and 
their  labours  has  aroused  from  its  dumber,  and  told  it  that  it  may  and  ought  to  walk 
abroad  and  insult  the  eovemment  with  impunity.— Not  only  must  this  spirit  be  put  down, 
but  its  advocates  and  defenders  must  be  silenced,  either  by  the  arm  of  the  law,  or  the  voice 
of  general  contempt  and  reprobation.  Without  this  is  done  little  is  effected.  As  long  as 
the  spirit  in  question  can  find  polliators  or  defenders,  from  whatever  motiyes  these  may 
act,  it  will  exert  itself,  and  exerting  xtsdf,  it  will  gain  proselytes  amongst  the  wicked,  the 
idle,  the  ignorant,  and  the  unwary.  It  is  an  imperious  duty  to  the  country,  and  mercy  to 
the  individuals  themselves,  that  such  a  spirit,  and  such  projects  as  are  stalking  abroad, 
chould  be  broken  up  and  subdued,  and  all  who  defend  and  excuse  its  proceedings,  or  who 
palliate  and  cover  its  enormities,  and  endeavour  to  throw  these  on  the  he&d  of  the  consti- 
tuted  authorities,  be  brought  forward  and  punished  as  the  enemies  of  their  countir — as 
the  people*s  worst  foes.  Without  this  we  can  never  enjoy  repose,  and  trade  and  industry 
must  first  languish  and  then  fly  to  more  tranquil  and  secure  abodes.  Trade  and  com- 
merce can  only  thrive  under  the  wings  of  unanimity  and  peace.  The  workman's  hand 
must  not  be  raised  against  his  employer,  nor  the  doctrine  be  any  longer  taught,  that  the 
interests  of  the  one  are  difierent  from,  and  injurious  to,  the  other.  Our  government  and 
<nir  legislators  must  be  supported  and  obeyed ;  the  constituted  authorities  in  every  degree 
must  be  letpected  and  attended  to.  In  the  execution  of  their  arduous  and  unpleasant 
duty,  they  must  no  longer  be  allowed  to  be  browbeat,  defied,  and  insulted  by  ignorance 
and  insolence — by  mischievous  leaders,  seditious  orators,  or  a  shameless,  inflammatory, 
aeditious,  and  guilty  press.  To  secret  machinations  the  nation  must  oppose  firm  and  pru- 
dent counsels,  to  dark  accusations  the  light  of  truth,  and  to  open  contempt  and  daring 
threats  the  terrors  of  justice  and  the  arm  of  defiance.  Those  evO-minded  and. dangerous 
men  who  attempt  to  load  the  characters  of  government  and  its  supporters  with  their  own 
in&mous  and  diabolical  plans  and  designs,  must  be  dragged  forward  to  the  public  eye,  and 
to  merited  odium  and  disgrace.  This  system  ought  not  to  be  tolerated  for  a  moment.  It 
WIS  one  of  the  roost  formidable  weapons  used  in  the  French  Revolution  to  madden  the 
people  against  their  rulers.  The  charge,  that  it  was  the  agents  of  government  who  began 
every  tumult,  and  who  instigated  every  scene  of  confusion  and  riot,  was  the  secret  dagger 
of  every  revolutionary  and  sanguinary  party  which  covered  France  with  scaffolds,  blood, 
misery,  and  ruin.  Here  the  same  system  is  audaciously  pursued,  and,  if  not  checked, 
will  end  in  similar  results.  Let  the  population  of  the  country,  on  whose  firmness  and  una- 
nimity the  existence  of  the  country  depends,  awake  from  their  state  of  apathy  and  indiffer- 
ence. Let  the  executive  government  rouse  itself  from  its  inactivity  and  false  security,  and 
direct  theur  proceedings  and  councils  with  firmness  and  vigour— we  require  it  alL  The 
spirit  of  Umversal  Suffrage  is  a  deceiving,  dangerous,  and  destructive  spirit— it  is  the 
more  dangerous  as  it  is  the  more  ignorant.  Examine  its  votaries  well,  and  its  leader^-- 
What  are  they  ?  Individuals  who  have  thrown  off  all  regard  for  every  thing  that  is  sacred 
here,  and  treat  with  derision  all  idea  of  retribution  hereafter.  These  are  the  principles  of 
the  hatchers  and  promoters  of  this  delirious,  but  delusive  and  destructive  scheme.  What 
is  their  objects  ?  Is  it  not  only  secretly,  but  boldly,  openly,  and  unblushingly  avowed,  that 
these  are  to  overthrow  the  present  government,  and  overturn  the  present  constitution  of 
our  oountiT — that  these  are  to  tarnish  our  national  glory,  and  destroy  our  national  charac- 
ter— that  these  are,  by  the  power  of  numbers,  by  the  arm  of  physiod  force,  to  take  pro- 
perty of  aU  kinda  from  whoever  has  it,  and  divide  it,  as  the  arm  of  strength  may  for  the 
moment  be  able,.  Is  there  no  danger  from  such  principles,  objects,. and  ideas  being  in- 
stflled  into,  learned  and  adopted  as  sacred  truths  and  sacred  rights,  by  a  million  of  men  ? 
Let  us  not  be  mistaken.  We  may  correct,  but  never  convince,  such  a  spirit  as  this.  Are 
the  events  of  the  hut  thirty  years  obliterated  from  the  page  of  history,  and  blotted  out  from 
the  memories  of  the  population  of  Britain  ?  Perhaps  a  tenth  part  of  the  numbers  here 
mentioned,  left  unchecked,  or  like  our  Universal  Suffrage  votaries,  defended  in  their  prin- 
ciples and  enormities  b^  the  secret  machinations  of  party  spirit,  and  left  to  work  their  way, 
covered  France  with  misery  and  destruction,  unexampled  m  the  annals  of  history,  and  left 
her  character  a  reproach  to  human  nature.  Let  Britain,  by  timely  measures,  vigour,  and 
energy,  avert  such  fearful  calamities  and  awful  catastrophes.  Let  her  not  be  deterred  by 
the  oumnnies  of  faction,  the  yells  of  sedition,  or  the  threatenings  of  treason.  The  loudtr 
these  ay  out,  the  more  convincing  it  is  that  their  schemes  are  bbwn,  and  their  object! 
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thwarted  by  the  vigoiir  employed  agaiiut  them,  and  tlie  sooner  wffl  thoee  disooidant  notes 
which  teniiy  and  alarm  tins  nation,  be  silenced,  and  remain  hashed  for  erei;— Tnde  wfll 
then  revive,  and  commerce  flourish  upon  a  sure  foundation— but  otherwise,  we  only  bodd, 
cultivate,  and  labour  above  a  volcano  preparing  to  burst  forth  and  cover  all  our  operatiods 
with  destruction.  Trade  and  commerce  can  never  flourish  where  the  labourer  is  animated 
by  the  spirit  we  have  described— neither  could  exist  for  a  moment  unda  an  Univenal 
Sufitage  government. 


PRICES  CURBfiNT.— Ja«%  Sl^^^JAmdon,  SepL  S»  1819. 


SUGAR,  Mum. 

B.P.BryBrown,  .  cwt 

Mid.  good,  and  fine  muL 

Fine  and  very  fine,    .    . 
Refined  Doub.  Loaves,    . 

Poi»der  ditto, 

Sinicledltto,       .       . 

Small  Lumps 

Large  ditto, 

Cnuoied  LUttps,    . 
MOLASSES,  British,    cwt. 
COFFEE,  Jamaica  .    cwt. 

Oid.  good,  and  floe  ord. 

Mtd.  good,  and  flno  mid. 
Dutch,  Triage  and  very  ord. 

Ord.  good,  and  fine  ord. 

Mid.  good,  and  fine  mid. 
St  Doimingo, 

PIMENTO  (In  Bond)      lb. 
SPIRITS, 

Jam.  Rum,  16  O.  P.  gall. 

Brandy, 

Geneva, 


LEITH, 
60     to     65 
85 


84 
140 
114 
U3 

9H 
56 
33 

102 
116 
85 

n« 

116 

95 
7 


96 
150 

lie 

118 

lOS 

108 

64 


115 

140 
96 
114 
IfS 
105 
8 


SslOd  4aOd 
5    0     5    S 


Wll , 

Claret,  1st  Growths,  hhd. 
Portunl  Red,  pipe. 

SpanisbWhlte,         butt 
Tcneriffc,  pipe* 

Madebs, 

LOGWOOD,  Jam. 

Honduras, 

OHnpeachy,  , 
FUSTIC,  Jamaica, 

Cuba, 

INDIGO,  Cancoas  line,  lb. 
TIMBER,  Amer.Pina,foot. 

Ditto  Oak,       .       . 

Chrlfltiansand  (dut  pud) 

Honduras  Mahpgany 

St  Domingo,  ditto 
TAR,  American.      •     brL 

Archangel, 

PITCH,  Foreign, 

TALLOW,  Rus.  YeL  Cand. 

Home  Melted, 
HCMP.  Riga  Rhbie,     ton. 

Petertburgb  dean,     . 
FLAX, 

Riga  Thies.  &  DniJ.  Rak. 

putdi, 

Msh,       .       .       . 

MATS,  Archangel,    .    100. 

BRISTLES, 
PetersbuTgh  Pints,     ewt. 

ASHES,  Peters.  Pearl, 

Montreal  ditto. 

Pot,       . 
OIL,  Whalt,  .  tun. 

Cod,       .       . 
TOBACCO,  Virgin,  flue,  lb. 
Middling,       .       .       . 
Inferior, 
COTTONS,  Bowed  Georg. 
Sea  Island.  Une,       . 
Good,    . 
Middliitf,      . 
d  Oerbioe,' 


2  10 
7    6 

60 
'H 
34 
30 

60 

£7 
9 


3    2 
7    8 

64 
54 
53 
35 

70 

£6  10 


9  10 

11  If 

9s  6d  11a  6d 
2    0      2    S 


GLASGOW. 
61      to    67 


100 
114 

116 


3s  5d     3s6d 


85 

88 


113 
138 


110 
126 


LIVERPOOL. 

60 


14 
114 
100 


103 
111 

7« 
105 
118 
110 

7 


4  0 
2  3 
1    4 


19 


62 
48 
44 

65 
60 
50 


4  6 
2  4 
1    8 


62 

49 
45 

68 
1?0 
58 
80 


Demeraraand 
West  India, 
PemambupOf 
Maranham,    . 


15  0 

85 

46 
85 


87(p.bri.) 
9  S 

8  C 

7  « 


16  0 


7    0    7    7 

7  10    7  15 

8  10    9    0 


8    6    9    6 


0  10    1    8 
12     3    0 


79 


32    6        — 


89 

80 

•• 

130 

^ 

97 

118 

103 

120 

96 

110 

104 

65 

— 

30s  6d 

110 
126 
103 
117 
128 
112 
7i 


3    2      3    7 


LONDON.  1 
59     to     61 
65  72 

84 
153 
lit 

|Sf 

112 


106 

IIJ 
%\ 
115 

19« 

118 

74 


120 
150 
108 
120 
142 
120 
8 


2s9d  4s0d 

4   0  4    6 

2   8  2  10 
15    6       — 


£35 
54 
28 
25 


6    0 

6  10 

7  0 

7  10 
9    3 

8  0 
2    6 


6   5 

6  15 

7  5 

8  5 
10  0 
8  9 
2    8 


65 
60 
68 
38 

63 


50 

6  15  7    0 

6  15  7    0 

8  0  8    5 

9  9  10  0 
13  0  13  10 
10s  Od  10s  6d 


1  % 
1 


24    1     6 

5}    2    0 


—     I'J    0  17    0 


16    9  17    6 


63 


'i 

1  3 

2  8 

2  3 
2  0 
I  7 
1  14  1  2 
17  16 
15      16 


2    4 
2    2 

I  12 
1    4 


87 
82 
36 
38 

0  Sh 
0    H 

0  3 

1  1 

2  5 
2  2 
1  2 
1    2 

r  6 
1    4 


1    1 
1   6 


1    2 

1  10 


10    6 
59    0 


£48    0 
44    0 


72    0 
70 


45  0 


80 


£4    5     4  10 


0  7 

%% 

1  3 

2  8 
2    4 

1  10 
1    7 

1  "5 

1    7 


18  10 
88 

44 

34 
40 
38 

0s7d 
0  6 

0  5 

1  0 

2  0 


1    2 
1    S 


DUTIES, 
l      £1  la    0 


.1 


{fk) 


0    7    Iti 


0   0   71 


0    0    9i 
0   8    U 

t  V:  k 


rB.S.\pi43  18    0 
\F.S./pl48    4    6 


} 


95  11  0 

9ft  16  0 

96  13  0 
99  Ifi  6 

0  9  14 

1  4  64 

O    0 
0    s 

0  5 

5  16  0 

6  14  2 

1  *  ll{ 


46 
36 

41 

0*0 


1  3 

2  8 


1    6 
1    5 


16  6 
1  10  I 
9    3    2 


/B.S.\3    0    9    H 
\F.&/f    0  10    (^ 

|F.s./r  0  0  75fc 


IM  ?* 


B^. 
F.S. 


10 


-09 
S   0  17 
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Coune  of  Sxt^tue.  S^.  3.-— Amftadaiu  11 :  18  :  2  U.  Antwm,  19  : 8.  Bjb 
Hamliaigh,36:8:flU.  Fnuikibrt,150Bz.  Paris,  85 : 40 1  8 U.  B<mideMiz,  85 : 40^ 
Madrid,  36  effiict  Cadhi,  864  efiecL  Gibraltar,  31.  Lq^hom,  484.  Genoa.  444.  M<^ 
40.  Naples,  394.  Palenno,  117,  50  per  os.  Oporto,  54.  Rio  Jandoo,  58.  DpUin, 
184.    Cork,  184. 

Pricet  of  Gold  and  Sliver^  per  Mr.— Portugal  gdd,  in  ooin,  £0  tJO :  0.  Poragn  gold, 
inbaa,£0tO:O.  New  doubloons,  d^ :  14 1  d.  New  doOni,  5s.  04d.  SUvtr,  in  bMdb 
5s.  8d. 


Wedkiy  Price  qfSioOci,  from  dd  to  Sltt  Aug.  1819. 


3d. 


lOtfa. 


17th. 


84th. 


Slsc 


Bank  stock, 

3  per  cent,  reduced,  ......^ 

3  per  cent  consols,,..^..,., 

4  per  cent,  consols, .,.«.».... 
"B  per  cent,  navy  ann....^ 
imperial  3  per  oent  ann. 
Infia  stock,. 

•  bonds,. 


•Bxeheqoer  bills,  8d.  p.d.«. 
Consols  fbr  aoc. 
American  3  per  cent....^ 
»  newloan,6p.G. 

Prcnch  5  per  cents.  ...-^ 


838    833 

72    71| 
Hi  • 

104| 

8804  2211 
10  11  pr. 

4  8pr. 

71J  78 


78| 
9l| 
105 


838 

78j 

7lj 

90] 
105[ 

71 
888 
11    13  pc 

1     3pr. 

784  78 


8314  838 
781  I 
784  7ll 
9ll      I 

105j  104| 

14  15  pr. 
1  8pr. 
71J      4 


Alphabetical  List  of  Bkolish  Bakkbuptcies,  announoed  between  the  83d  of 
July  and  the  83d  of  August,  1819,  extracted  from  the  London  Gazette. 


AOHBiwii,  M.  Sottthjunptoo,  poultenr 
AnndT,  J.  Kingidown,  fl;iooer 
Appleton,  J.  SunderlsDd,  sbifHrnner 
ArdibeU.  R.  York,  eora-aKlor 
Aahby,  H.  R.  BudgeHtow^  printer 
Barnard,  J.  MU»«Dd,  floiusfiKtor 
Bamea,  W.  &  W.  Alfraton,  ladlers 
Bathe,  J.  Pieoadilly,  wine-mocfaant 
Bi^ey,  J.  Maodiarter,  dyer  _  ^  __ 

Bllborouah,  J.  OUdenone,  dottMncivluut 
B{rdi.  J.  lun.  Manchester.  flottoii'Wiinner 
BIrkinhead.  J.  Maneheater,  dealer 
Bfatkinibaw,  G.  Howden,  eurrier 
BltheU,  R.  LlanypwU,  cheeae-faotnr 
Blaodfonl,  J.  B.  Poole,  innkeeper 
Braomfield,  W.  len.  &  W.  tun.  Walworth,  bricfe- 

layen 
finirofit,  T.  Bradfind,  foooer 
CoUinaon,  T.  Brldlinston,  brewer 
Daplyn  it  Swsjne,  LimehouM,  eoal-inerdianti 
Dawaon,  J.  Wlndaor,  cheea»>feetor 
Downca,  J.  BrvweNtlreet,  ladler 
EaatoD,  J.  Vork^rtreet,  baker 
R|[inton,  J.  Handaworth,  wlne^nerdBUit 
Evani,  O.  Aberdare,  groeer 
Ewana,  M.  Oloaoeiter.  baker 
Flowen.  J.  O.  Leadenh«U-aCreet,  taikir 
Fonter,  G.  Berwidc,  merdiant 
Foater,  L.  FanlDgham,  miller 
Gooden  &  Gray,  wood-ttreet,  hodan 
Graham,  J.  Blrrotngham,  dn^er 
Greenwayr  J.  Plymouth,  brewer 
Hartley,  J.  Minorte,  merchant 
Tieiflbr,  J.  Maneheater,  umbrell*.maker 
Holker,  T.  Monecon-green,  mamifacturer 
Homfrey,  T.  Hyde,  ironmaster 
HopwoQd,  W.  T.  J.  Jun.  &  J.  Horwick,  bkadieia 
Hunt,  T.  Sheffield.  sctoor-mamiAwtuier 
Hjde^  W.  Howford*s4mikiiiMB 
Innas,  W.  Hatton-garden,  taUor 
JaweU,  W.  Heniictt»atreet,  cancr  aad  giUer 
Johnson,  J.  Stamford,  ooadi-make 
Jonas  Ac  Borrow^  Briatol,  eosl-nMvdumy 


LKlley,  Jun.  F.  Norwich,  dcikler 
Leitch,  J.  F.  Fenchurch-stnet,  merefaaBi 
UnfooC,  M.  Leeds,  tea^tealcr 
Little,  A.  Maal^ti,  woodm~ 
Uttle,  e.  Mealsgate,  smith 
Little,  T.  Bodham 
Litde.  W.  Mealnte,  i 
Maourir,  A.  Abenurdi 
Maltby,  W.  Huddersfldd,  merchant 
Martin.  C.  Great  Ynrmouth,  diaper 
May,  W.  Spital-aquare,  allk-manulhctarar 
Meek.  J.  vWatreet,  Tfctualler 
Miner,  S.  Emswortfa.  saUi    * 

Mills,  W.  Westmoreland,    

Moore,  H.  Luoaa-stiect,  bulkier 
Moore^  S.  Asliby*d*'la-Zouch,  milUnav 
Newoomb,  W.  Country,  sUlMnerosr 
Park,  H.  Tadoaster,  butdier 
Payne,  C.  Bcrmoodaey,  bleacher 


se,  J.  Newent,  ^ 
Pewters,  R.  Bristol,  shoemaker 
PoUock,  Jon.  J«  Newcastle,  ooopar   . 
Porter,  J.  Bristol,  baig^owner 
Pratt,  W.  Birmingham,  druggist 
Prentice,  J.  Whiteehapel,  groeer 
Prichard,  E.  Llanrwst,  shopkeeper 
Held,  sen.  W.  RoaomondVstrect,  watdimakar 
Rklge,  O.  Rmdinjt,  miUwright 
RiAwrta,  T.  &  J.  Kingston,  merehaata 
Robinaon,  J.  Liverpool,  builder 
Ross,  M.  &  G.  J.  Dowgate-hiU, 
Sale.  J.  Woolstanton,  fitetor 
Saodfoni,  J.  Shrewsbury,  bookseller  - 
Sari,  J.  Bedford,  exooer 
Sawklns,  W^  SouthamptoD,  watchmaker 
Schlesinger,  M.  B.  Clement* s-lane,  indigo^aeiAairt 
ShoutTi.  Holbom.  oilman  r»   """""w 

Simmons,  B.  Sootoward,  atatloMr 
Stanley,  O.  Cartworth,  clothier 
Taylor,  J.  Pershore,  Joiner 
Tayhir,  J.  Marahileki,  ■«»**»«*f«« 
Tasment,  B*  J.  Liverpool,  merehanta 
Thomas,  D.  Olasi  Mllb»  Gloueestec 


75S 

Thomw^  Wi  Briitol,  ceriveoer 
Wfttley,  O.  TunstsII«  earthenware-nuunuftcturv 
WalHfi,  C.  Cheltoihnn,  builder 
Waterhouse,  T.  Ledgeley,  nail-faotor 
Wedgwood,  J.  Staffuid,  merchaDt 
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Winnte,  T.  Plymo«th,  booUnaMr 
Wlttmghain,  R.  Exeteritnet,  TictuaUar 
Wright,  M.  Bristol,  soap-maker 
YouQg.J.CarUste,s  '  ^     


Alphabetical  List  of  Scotch  BANKUUPTCiEfl,  aimoiiiioed  between  lit  and  SliC 
Aug.  1819,  extracted  from  the  Edinbuigh  Gazette. 


Bart,  P.  A.  Ai  Co.  grocers  in  Edinbursh,  and  Peter 
Allan  Barr,  commonly  called  Allan  Barr,  as  an  in- 
dividual 

Brown,  George,  distiller  at  Rutherfflen  Bridge, 
near  Glitsgow,  and  Arch.  Notmau,  distiller  there, 
one  of  the  partners 

Christie,  Jamus  Peddle,  tobacconist,  Edinburgh 

Srichton,  John,  merchant,  Glasgow 
halmers,  Thoma<i,  jun.  <Se  Co.  merchants  and  ma- 
nufiacturer:*,  Auchtermuchty 
Chalmers,  Thomas,  sen.  ^  Thomas  Chalmers,  jun. 
individual  partner  of  Thomas  Chalmers,  jun.  & 
Co.    merchants   and    manufacturers,  Auchter- 
muchty 
Duncan,  Robert,  Jeweler,  Glasgow 
Donaldson,  Robert,  mason,  wood  merchant  and 

builder,  at  Westmulr,  near  Glasgow 
Herbertson,  Thunuis  St  James,  vrrights  and  build- 
ers in  Laurieston  of  Gla«f;ow 
Hamilton  de  Nisbet,  wri«rhts  and  builder*;  there 
Hamilton,   George,   merchant  and   commission- 
agent,  Gkisgow 
Kent,  Robert,  furrier  and  banker,  Kilmarnock 
Morrison,  William  Maxwell,  publisher  and  printer, 

Edinburgh 
M'Lurc,  Andrew,  plasterer  and  builder,  Glasgow 
M'Hcndric,  Robert,  merchant  and  grower  there 
Morrison,  John,  jun,  manufacturer,  Pais'ey 
Montoath,  John,  hardware-merchant,  Stirling 
Moncrief,  Cohn,  grocer,  Lawnmarket,  Edinburgh 
Montgomery,  John,  horse-dealer,  Auchentiber,  Kil- 
winning 
Maefarlane,  Robert,  merchant  and  spirit-dealer, 

Lclth 
Montgomery,  Alex,  in  Tidholes  of  Auchentiber 


Peacock,  Charles,  merdumt,  Paisley 

Puller,  George,  ^k  Co.  bleachers,  Galeakle,  and  Al- 
lan Pollock,  Ueacher  there 

Patenon,  James,  merdiant,  Glasgow 

Ross,  Donald,  trader  m  slates,  GuMgow 

Reid,  John,  grocer,  Duntocher 

Robertson  St  Bell,  roerdumts  and  agents.  fUmow 

Sorley,  James,  jun.  merchant  there 

.Steel,  William,  merchant  there 

Soott,  Robert,  Jun.  &  Co.  manufactureia  Cbeie,  wmi 
Robert  Soott,  jun.  and  John  Park  as  indiriduala 

Sword,  Jamea,  jun.  of  West-thorn,  ooal-merchant, 
grain-dealer,  ship-owner,  and  merdiant  thoe 

Thomson,  John,  woollen-draper,  Edinburgh 

Templeton,  James,  doth-merdiant  and 
tailor,  Rilmaur 

White,  Thomas,  merdumt.  Royal  ExtAax^Bt, 
burgh 

DIVIDENDS. 


Hendry,  John,  it  Co.  r 
gow;  by  the  trustee 

Hume,  William,  baker,  Dumfries;  by  DarkTRal- 
ton,  trustee 

Jamieson,  James,  carter  and  ooal-dealer,  Glaiipnr: 
a  final  one,  by  James  Kerr,  accountant  these 

Mitchell,  Andrew,  in  Whiteness  of  Slains  ;  by  Da- 
vid Hutchen,  advocate,  Aberdeen. 

Nicool,  George,  tenant  at  Nevay,  county  of  Foffisr; 
a  final  one  of  6d.  per  pound,  bj  James  Mills, 
writer,  Cupar  Angus 

Scott,  John,  late  merdumt,  Stonehaven ;  by  Ga- 
briel Rusael,  merdiant,  Dundee 

Stephen.  Alex,  late  haberdasher,  Glaagow ;  by  Wsa 
Fergusson»  merchant  there,  on  fOtn  September 


London^  Com  Exchange^  S^.  1. 


11 


Wheat,  Red   .  50  to 

Fine 63  to 

Superfine  .  .  66to 
Es.  White,  new  58  to 
Fine  ^  .  .  68  to 
Superfine   .  .    73  to 

Rye 30to 

Tme oto 

Barley  ...   .   J4  to 

Fine 32  to 

Superfine   ...  35  to 

Malt. 60  to 

Fme  ...  .  66  to 
Hog  Pease  .  .  44  to 
Msqple  .  .  .46  to 
White,  new  .  .  40to 


Boilers    .    . 
Small  Beans  . 

Old 

Tick    .... 
Foreign    .    .  . 
Feed  Oats 
Fine  .... 
Poland  do   .   . 
Fine  .... 
Potato  do.  .  . 

Fine 

Flour,  p.  sack 
Seconds   .    .  . 
North  Country 
Pollard    .     . 
Bran    .    .    . 


'Wheat, 


Liverpool,  Sept.  4w 
r.  d,     «.  d. 


46  to  4«       p.rTf>nw. 

4Sto  48   fnJtlifrh  .       10  6  to  11  9 

Oto  ei^sciHttj     ,    .  10  3  to  II  6 

40  to  4J|; Irish,  new    10  0  to  10  6 

S5to  SflinaDtxic?     ,   10  9to119 

19  to  IJflVVciTDiiT.  .  10  3to]l  6 

23  to  4.i|!Americaii .     8  6  to    9  6 

24  to  26liOiieh«  .  - .  9  0  to  9  6 
28  to  3()  iHarky,  f>er  «0  lbs. 
27  to  £^i  F<:D|:luh,fnDd.4  0to  4  6 
30  to  52  MaltlHij ...  3  0  to  53 
60  to  fiS  [rish  .  .  .  4  0  to  4  3 
55  to  60;  Scotch    .  .     4  3  to   4  9 

0  to  Oi  Fofpjgn  .    .    4  3  to   4  9 

16  to  ld|jMaltp.9gli^10  6tol0  8 


9  to    10 


Seeds,  ^c^Sepi.  3. 


Moi^  Brown, 

—White  .  .  . 
Tares.  .  .  ,  < 
Turnips  .  .  . 
—New  ,  .  .  . 
—Yellow  .  . 
Carraway  .  . 
Canary 


l4to  0 

10  to  0 

13  to  16 

Oto  0 

10  to  16 

0  to  0 
56  to 
115  to 


Hempseed  .  . 
Linseed,  crush. 
New,  for  Seed 
Rvegrass,  .  . 
Clover,  Red,  . 
—  White  .  . 
Coriander  . . 
TrefoU    .      . 


50to  — 
56  to  65 


nye,  far.       31  0to36  0 
OaU,  per  4.^  IIi. 

3 

3 

3 

4 

3 

3 

3 


6to3  9 
6to3  9 
6to3  9 
OtoO  0 
3  to  3  6 
2  to  3  3 


9,  d.     9.  d. 

400to5O0 
19  Oto 21  0 

600to<il0 
550tt>5l>  0 
SOOtoSS  0 
380to400 
5S0to34  Q 


ur-«^eO.  p. 

—  Whitf    ,  Oto     0 

Ited  .  ,  Oto  0 
itii]mi,perf4011lw 

K.alii^iL  30  oto  36  0 

TdL    .  .  .  S8  0to5f  O 

rr.  N  ...  160to30  0 
Hntter,  Serf,  Jjp, 

Kt'U  l^[    .    .    100  to  ins 

Kcunr    .    ^  98  to  100 

V^  dtefffHt) ,  n«w  94  to  O 

^r1<..-d     .  .  8Cto  88 

licWlU,       .  90to  O 

Beef,  p.  tieroe  8^  to  85 

0  to  0  0 p.  barrel  55  to  63 

|Pork,p.  brl.  Soto  88 

44  Oto  48  o;  Hams,  dry,    .  84  to 


New  Rapeieed,  £41  to  ^ 


Enj^Jiih  . 

'-^Hcotdl  ptita. 

|WeUh  .  .  . 

Jrith,  new 

\ old  .  , 

^  ^  "^■'romman  , 
.>6  to  —],  |.\}rtii!Ti  ,  . 

100  to  10,^1,  fi,,;,^r^,q,. 

105  to  -fn^hsb   .  :  \ 

21  to  5«VlTi3h  ...    40  Oto  42  oiBaoon, 

70  to  —  rtii^t!,  iH'rquar.  )  Short  mUldlOB      Oto 

«— Boilmg.  40  0to50  OiLong   Oto 


86 


Average  Prices  of  Com  in  England  and  WaUs,  from  the  Returns  received  m  lAc  Week 
ended  %\st  Aug  1819. 

^H\mX^  74fc  5d.— Rye,  4St^  lid.— Barley.  40s.  7d.— Oats,  S8i.  Id.— BcttH,  48s.  7d.— Ptti*.  48a.  fd.— 
Beer  or  Biff,  Oi.  Od.— Oatmeal,  SSs.  8d. 


1B19.;]  RegiiUr.'-^MeUorological  JUpori.  U9 

Average  Prket  o/BrUith  Com  in  Scotland,  by  the  Quarter  of  Eight  JVhuheiter  Butltelt^ 
4nd  OdtTiwai,  per  BoU  of  liS  On.  Scots  Troy,  or  140  Ibt.  AvokduMni^  of  the  Four 
WeekM  immediately  prta^ng  the  ISth  Aug.  1819. 


WhMt,  69f.  Id.- 


Ryt.  451.  Id.— Barley.  38s.  lOd.— 0«ts,  S6ii.  7d.— Beam,  IS*.  Id.— Pcaie,  iSt.  Od.— 
Beer  or  Big,  35t.  7d.— Ottmesl,  Sis.  5d. 


EDINBURGH— Sept.  1. 


Wheat 

IM, 41f.0d. 

2d, 3«s.0d. 

Sd^ 32t.0d. 


Barley. 

Ist,: 28s.  Od. 

2d, )24fl.0d. 

3d» 218.  Od. 


Oat& 
l«t,......23s.  Od. 

2d, .2U0d. 

3d, 198.  Od. 


ATerage  of  Wheat,  £l :  17 :  lO^d. 


Peaae  ft  Beans. 

Ut, 24«.  Od. 

2d 238.  Od. 

3d, 21f.0d. 


Tueiday,  Sept.  7. 


Beef(17ioz.  perlb.)  Oi.  5d.  to  Os. 

Mutton    ....  (te.  6d.  to  Os. 

Lamb,  per  quarter  «  Is.  6d.  to  4s. 

Veal    .    <    •    .     .  Of.  6d.  to  0& 


Pork 

Tallow,  per  ttotie 


Os.   6d.  to  Os. 
lOs.   0d.tol5s. 


8d. 
8d. 
Od. 
8d. 
7d- 
Od. 


Quartern  Loaf    . 
Potatoes  (28  lb.) 
Butter,  per  lb.     . 
New  Salt  ditto. 
Ditto,  ))er  stone 
Eggs,  per  dozen 


'   Os.   8d.  to 

.   08.10d.  to 

Is.   6d.to 

Is.   Sd.  to 

208.   Od.  to 

.  Os.10d.to 


Od« 
Od. 
Od. 
4d. 
Od. 
Od. 


HADDINGTON.— Sept.  S. 


Wheat. 

Ist, 41s.  Od. 

2d, 38s.  Od. 

3d, 368.  Od. 


Barley. 

Irt, 31s.  Od. 

2d 28s.  Od. 

3d, 26s.  Od. 


Oats. 

Ist, 21&.0d. 

2d, 18s.  Od. 

3d,...;..16s.  Od. 


Average  of  Wheat,  £l :  13 :  6 


Pease. 

Ist,. 21s.  Od. 

2d, 18s.  Od. 

3d, 16s.  Od. 

6-12ths. 


Beans. 

Ist, 21s.  Od; 

2d,. — 188.  Od. 
3d, 16s.  Od. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 


ThSRE  are  several  circumstances  connected  with  the  meteorological  history  of  August 
particularly  deserving  of  notice.  The  mean  temperature,  contrary  to  what  usually  hap- 
pens, exceeds  that  of  the  preceding  month,  by  3.3  degrees,  and  is  nearly  6  degrees  higher 
than  that  of  August  last  year.  There  has  been  no  month  indeed  during  the  last  seven 
years,  whose  mean  tempoature,  at  the  place  of  our  observations,  has  exceeded  60,  which 
IS  2.3  degrees  lower  than  that  of  August.  The  temperature  on  particular  days  has  some- 
times beoi  higher  than  on  any  day  of  last  month,  but  so  long  a  period  of  uniformly  wann 
weather  has  seldom  been  experienced  in  this  climate.  In  the  course  of  the  month,  the 
Aermometer  stood  seventeen  times  at  -70  and  upwards,  and  only  sunk  twice  below  50. 
Duxiog  the  first  eighteen  days  of  the  month,  the  barometer  fluctuated  at  the  rate  of  about 
one-tenth  in  twenty-four  hours,  but  was,  upon  the  whole,  rising.  AtUx  the  18th,  on 
which  day  it  stood  at  30.335,  it  began  to  sink  slowly  till  the  27th,  afUr  which  the  depres- 
sion became  more  rapid,  being  at  the  rate  of  three-tenths  and  a  balf  in  twenty-four  hours, 
and  on  the  Slst  it  reached  its  lowest,  28.740.  The  rain  diat  fell  in  the  course  of  these  four 
days  amounted  only  to  half  an  inch,  and  the  wind  was  scarcely  a  moderate  breeze.  The 
disturbance  in  the  equilibrium  of  the  atmosphere  must  therefore  have  happened  at  a  oon- 
fliderable  distance  from  the  pUce  of  observauon ;  and  the  following  singular  phenomenon, 
as  rdated  in  the  Perth  Courier,  seems  to  afford  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  fact.  On 
the  forenoon  of  Tuesday  last,  about  half-post  eleven  o*dock,  (a  short  time  after  the  baro- 
meter had  reached  its  lowest  point  of  depression)  the  tide  in  the  Tay,  after  havbg  receded 
about  five  inches  below  high  water  mark,  changed  its  direction,  and  again  began  to  flow 
up  the  river,  until  it  reached  its  former  height.  The  writer  of  the  article  ascribes  this  se- 
cond tide  to  a  strong  gale  in  the  Atlantic,  forcing  the  water  above  its  usual  height,  through 
the  English  Channd  and  the  Pentland  Frith,  and  the  explanation  is  confirmed  by  the  con- 
temporaneous d^ression  of  the  barometer.  The  state  of  the  hygrometer  during  the 
month  indicated  a  considerable  d^e^^  humidity  in  the  atmosphere.  The  point  of  de- 
position at  ten  in  the  evening,  coincides  exactly  with  the  mean  mmimum  temperature,  but 
the  average  of  morning  and  evening  is  higher,  obviously  occasioned  by  the  deposition  of 
dew  at  night,  and  evaporation  in  the  morning.  We  found,  from  observations  made  every 
hour  during  some  of  the  finest  days,  that  after  the  dew  had  been  evaporated,  the  absolute 
quantity  of  moisture  in  the  atmoiphete  rtaelTod  Uttto  addition,  owing  to  tht  unusually  dry 
state  of  the  growiuL 
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MiTEOEOLoaiCAL  Tablb,  entrocted  from  the  Register  kept  om  the  Banks  •J 
the  Tay,four  milet  east  from  Perth,  Latitude  66"^  96\  Elevation  ISSfrei. 


August  1819. 


THERMOMETER.  Degrees. 

MflU>or0mtoft4aUylieiit.  69.9 

^...„. ............cold,        .        .  .   55.4 

tempentture,  10  A.  M.       .       .  €4.6 

.\r 10  P.  M.    .        .       .  59.f 

........  ot  daily  extranet,           .          .  69.6 

„  10  A.  M.  and  10  P.  M.      .        .  61.9 

».„  4  daily  obiervatoiM,           •         •  69.3 

Whole  nnge  of  thennometer,       .        .  451.0 

Mean  daUy  ditto, 14.5 

temperature  of  ipring  water,       .  60.7 

BAROMETER.  Inchei« 

Mc«i  of  10  A.  M.  (temp,  of  mer .  67)     .     89.U  U 

.^ 10  P.  M.  (temp,  of  mer.  67)       .    99.899 

both,  (temp,  of  mer.  67)        •        99.905 

Whole  range  of  barometer,        .         .  3.980 

Mean  ditto,  during  the  day 070 

..... .".....  night.        .  .    .058 

................  In  94  houn,       .        .       .  .198 

HYGROMETER.  Degreei. 

Rain  in  taichea 1.206 

Evaporation  in  ditto,      ....       9.365 

S4.3 
11.9 
17.8 
57.3 
55.4 
56.4 
79.8 
88.5 
H4.1 


lily  Evaporation, 
Mean,  fo  A.  M. 


Sxtreinei* 


10  A.  M. 

10  P.  M.      . 

.......  both. 

Point  of  Dep.  10  A.M. 

.;.  10  P.M. 

both, 

,    Relet.  Humid.  10  A.M. 
, 10  P.  M. 

both,  .  a->.A 

Grt.  mois.  in  100 cub.  in  air.  10  A.M.  .310 

, „ „ 10  P.M.  .992 

,„... «...« ..  both,     JOl 

Fafar  days,  90 ;  rainy  days,  11.    -Wind  west  of  meridian,  15 ;  east  of  meridian,  16. 


THERMOMETER. 

Maximum,                  17th  day,       •       •  79-0 

Minirouro,        .          i5tb        .         .  47U> 

Lowest  maximum,      Slst      •          •  €SM 

Highest  Qinimuou      |7tb       •       •       •  61.5 

Highest,  10  A.  M.        l7th          .        .  79J» 

Lowest  ditto,              t5th                    .  59.0 

Highest.  10  P.  H,       16th     ...  65.5 

Lowest  ditto     .         31st         .     .       .  54.0 

Greatest  range  in  94  hours,  93d           •  19.0 

Leastditto,                         14th             .  8.U 

BAROMETER.  Inchca. 

Highest,  10  A.  M.        .       18th  .         30.335 

Lowest  ditto,          .            3]8(  .          98.740 

Highest,  10  P.  M.        .       17th  •       50.325 

Lowest  ditto,          .            31«t  .         98.785 

Greatest  range  in  94  hours,  30th  .         .375 

Least  ditto,       .        .         93d  .       .      .015 

HYGROMETER.  Degrees. 

Leslie.  Highest,  10  A.  M.     7th             .  5L0 

........  Loweii  ditto,           6Ch         .        .  7J) 

Highest.  10  P.  M.     7th          .  95.0 

.........  Jtowcst  ditto*            9<th           •  3.0 

Andersoa.  P.  of  Dep.  Highest,  10  A.M.  90th  614 

~ Lowest  ditto,        7th  4a.d 

Highest.  10  P.M.  97th  59.9 

Lowest  ditto,        7th  43b« 

~.  RelaUHum.  Hi^est^lO  A.H.  6Ui  94.0 

Least  ditto,           7th  53.4 

Greatest,  10  P.M.  94th  97.0 

Least  ditto,           7th  70.0 

»....  Mois.  100 oub.  in.  Greatest,  10  A.M.  90th  .386 

Least  ditto,            7th  .194 

Greatest,  10  P.  M.  16th  .345 

.............................  Least  ditto,           7th  .194 


Mbtioeological  Table,  extracted  from  the  Register  kept  at  Edinburgh,  in 
the  Observaionf,  CtUton^hiU, 

N.B.— The  Observations  are  made  twice  everv  day,  at  nine  o'clock,  forenoon,  and  four  o*doek,  after, 
noon.     The  second  Observation  in  the  aAemooO,  in  the  first  eolunm,  is  tUien  by  the  Register 


H 
'{ 

9 

H 

n 
If 

14 
15 


T1l«r^     Mmn^    Thcr.       lil'Jml. 


M.6i 
A.  59 
M..^7, 

A.5» 
M.«C 
A.  59 
R1.61 
A.n 
M.59 
A.»3 

A.M 
M.5ii 
A,  1ft 
M.<^5 

M.A3 
A.  ''I 

A.ti? 

3rt,*Jl 

M.6jr 

A.  57 
HM 
A,5li 
M.li* 
A.  A.lj 


u.ysi  !Vf.fie> 

,8fi3A.*f5 

.7^7  M.&5 
.7:>r  A./;j 

.731  «.fiB. 
,?<>«  A,trti  f 

,I6ta;M.e7\  , 
WA.C4r 

*swiA,ei 

.»;?»>«,*;» 

,7yj,A.7l/ 
■71^*  St.TJ 

.itKi  A.  m 
.65*  A. (11 

*eai  A.isS 

.73*5  M,6T 
.90*  A.  07 


E. 

SAV. 

CbJe. 
N.W. 


CleU' 

C1»r. 

Clear. 
TliiiTMl.forfc 

ClCM. 

sltowcn  After 
C3w. 

Clfa?. 

Ckar. 
CJetr. 


4v«ngflofllaie,  t-9iadiBii 


1819.3  M^^derj^AppMiiminif,  Fromotitmi,  i^, 

APPOINTMENTS,  PROMOTIONS,  &c. 


r«r 


MILITARY. 

Aimy    Major  Jos.  Vallack  of  R.  Mar.  to  be  Lieut. 

Col.  16  SepL  1816 

captain  Joaw  Wr^t  ofdo.  to  be  Major  do. 

CaptainC.F.  Barton  of  do.       do.       do. 

6  Dr.  G.  Captain  Cannichael  tobe  Mi^or  by  purch. 

▼fee  Irwine,  ret.  S  Aug.  1819 

Lieut.  Hay  to  be  Captain  by  nurch.       do. 

Comet  Walker  to  be  Lieut,  by  pureh.  do. 

H.  Ridiarda  to  be  Comet  by  purdv       do. 

Bt.  Lieat.-CoL  ThorahiU  to  beLicuL-CoL 

IS  do. 

■ — —  Robarti,  ftom  Iqh  9  Dr.  to 

beM^or  do. 

Howard,  ftom  hp.  M  Dr. 

to  be  Major  do. 


7Dr. 


IS 


14 


17 


19 


SO 


J.  W.  Willo  to  be  Comet  by  puieb.  Tioe 

Trent,  ret,  S9  July 

15         BU  Maior  Hanoox  to  be  Major  by  purch. 

▼ioe  Cochrane*  ret  12  Aug, 

19         Lieut.  Wakeflcid  to  be  Captain  by  pui^ 

vice  Major,  ret.  S9  July 

Comet  Cumberlege  to  be  Lieut,  by  purch. 

do. 

6.  Johnatooe  to  be  Comet  by  pttidi.  5  Aug. 

tl  F.  G.  Ganning  to  be  Comet  by  puidi.  vice 

Smoke,  reL  IS  do. 

!4  Cbmet  Roeke  to  be  Lieut,  by  purch-  vice 

Deatae,  prom.  24  June 

4  Foot  Lieut.  W.  B.  C.  Edgell  to  be  Captain,  Yice 

C.  J.  EdgeU.  dead  5  Aug. 

■  Clarke,  ftom  hp.  to  be  Lieut     do. 

■  Gale  to  be  Captain  by  purch.  vioe 
Merrick,  ret  do. 

Ensign  P.  N.  Andey  to  be  Lieut  by  purch. 

▼ioe  Gale,  prom.  19  do. 

Bt  Lieut-Col.  W.  T.  Edwards,  ftom  hp. 

73  F.  to  be  Lieut-CoL  IS  do. 

Gent  Cadet  E.  C  Mathias,  from  Military 

College,  to  be  Ensign,  vice  Lewis,2Cey. 

km  RMrt.  22  July 

Lieut  White  to  be  Captain  by  purch.  vice 

Smith,  ret  do. 

En^  Wallace  to  be  Uflttt  by  porch,  do. 

W.  Vivian  to  be  Endgn  by  purdi.         do. 

2S  E.  Gordon  to  be  Emrign.  vice  Maclean, 

dead  IS  Aug. 

Bt  CoL  Sir  H.  Goosdi,  from  hp.  87  F.  to 

be  Ueut  CoL  da 

27  Lieut  Duhigg  lobe  Captain,  yiceStaHbrd, 

dead  6  Aug. 

Ensign  Smith  to  be  Lieut  do. 

W.  L.  Staflfbrd  tobe  Ensiflm  do. 

Lieut  CoL  Henry,  ftom  hp.  3  Gar.  Bn.  to 

be  Lieut-CoL  12  do. 

29  .     W.  Gilbert,  from  hp.  66F.  to  be 

Adj.  rice  Vesey,  res.  Adj.  only     22  July 

30  H.  H.  Lewis  to  be  Ensign,  vice  FriaeU, 

prom.  1  Man^  1817 

35  Ensign  H.  W.  S.  Nixon  to  be  Lieut  vioe 

Eustaoe,  dead  2S  July  1819 

'^—  MacdonneU,  from  85  F.  to  be  Bn- 

38  BtCoLJ.T.F.LoEdMuakerrytobeLt 

CoL  12  Aug. 

Bt  Lieut-CoL  CMaUey,  ftom  hp.  44  F. 

to  be  Major  do. 

44  Bt  CoL  Hon.  H.  King,  from  hp.  5  F.  to 

be  Ueut-CoL  do. 

47  Ocnt  Cadet  G.  Rooke,  ftom  Militwy  Col- 

lege, to  be  Ensign,  viee  Luttrell  22  July 
50  Hosp.  AflsUt  DTwilliams  to  be  Assist  Sur. 

vloe  Brown,  prom,  on  Staff  12  Aug^ 
55  Lleut-CoL  Brereton,  ftom  hp.  R.  Afrieaa 

Corps,  to  be  Ueut-CoL  do. 

55  B.  Cumberland  to  be  Ensign  by  purdu 

▼iee  Ralston,  retiree  19  do. 

eO  Lieut-CoL  Andenon  ftomhp.  to  be  Lieut 

CoL  12  do. 

65  Gent  Cadet  W.S.  Wood,  ftom  Mill.  Con. 

to  be  Ensign,  rioe  Newhouse  22  July 
G.  M.  Bowen,  flmn  Mil.  Coll. 

to  be  Ensini,  vice  Lynd  do. 

Lieut-Col.  Torrens,  from  hp.  3  W.  L  R. 

to  be  Lieut-CoL  IS  Aug. 

70  Bt  CoL  O^,  from  hp.  91  F«  to  be  Lt- 

do. 


71 F.    Bt  CoL  Sir  T.  Aitmtfanot,  K.C.B.  tata  tap. 

57  F.  to  be  Ueut-CoL  do. 

73  Lieut.  Wright  to  be  Captain  vice  Glei>> 

hohne.  dead  3  Nor.  1818 

Ensign  W.  H.  Bntler  to  be  Lieut  vioa 

Wright  do. 

J.  Coane  to  be  Ensign,  vice  Butler 

21  July  1819 

Gent  Cadet  P.  CBrien.  ftom  MIL  CoU* 

to  be  Ensign,  vice  Trydell.  dead    SSdow 

77  Lieut  Pigott  tobe  Oq;>latai  by  purdu  Tioe 

Queade,  ret.  5  Aug. 

Ensign  Corfidd  to  be  Lieut  by  purdi.  do. 
J.  England  to  be  Ensign  by  piudi.        dkw 

78  Lieut-CoL  Undsay,  from  np.  to  be  Lieut 

Col.  IS  do. 

81  Milliqg,  frDmhp.tobe  Ueut 

CoL        -— ^  *"  j^ 

83  Enaim  E.  Nihdl,  to  be  Ueut  vice  Tryw 

dell,  prom.  S  C^km  Rq(.  17  Nor.  1818 

Gent  Caidet  F.  Smith,  from  MIL  ColL  to 


84 


85 


be  Lieut  vice  Nihell  SS  July  1 819 

Captain  Nichol  to  be  Majq^  by  purch.  vioe 

Schuyler,  ret  dOb 

Lieut.  Cruise  to  be  Captain  by  purdu  vice 

Nichol  do. 

Ensign  Frederick  to  be  Lieut  by  purdu 

vice  Cruise  do. 

Hon.  C.  Boyle  to  be  Ensign  by  pureh.  vioe 

Frederick  do. 

Gent  Cadet  A.  Butler,  ftom  MIL  ColL  to 

be  Ensign,  vice  MacdonneU  S9  do. 
J.  M'Intyre,  ftom  MIL  ColL 

to  be  Ensign,  vice  Holland  SSdo. 


Lieut.-CoL  Johnson,  from  hp.  to  be  Lieut 
CoL  IS  Aug. 

88  -^— _  FogusaoD,  from  hp.  3  F.  to  bs 

Lieut-CoL  do. 

89  Miles,  from  hp.  38  F.  to  be  Lt 

CoL  daw 

90  Austen,  from  hp.  59  F.  to  be 
Lieut-CoL  do. 

Rifle  Br.  — Duffy,  fiiom  hp.  to  be  Lt.-CoL 

dOb 

Staff  Cor.  Bt  CoL  Marlay,  ftom  hp.  8  W.  L  R.  to 

belieut-CoL  do^ 

S  W.  L  R.  Captain  Chisholm,  ftom  AftJoaa  Corps, 

to  he  Captain,  vice  Armstrong,  ret  on 

hp.  Afticao  Corps  dOb 

1  Cey.  R.  Ensign  Lewis,  ftom  19  F.  to  be  2d  Lieut^ 

vice  HenderM»,  dead  4  Dec.  1818 

J.  Page  to  be  9d  Lieut  vice  Newman,  dead 

SS  July  1819 

S  Ueut  Trydel],  from  83  F.  tobe  Gaptsin^ 

vice  Smith,  dead  17  Nov.^818 

Sd  Lieut.  Smith  to  be  1st  Lieut  vioe  GUI, 

dead  30  do.. 

Gent.  Cadet  C.  Warburton  to  be  Sd  Lient 

vice  Smith  SSJulYl8ia 

Lieut-CoL  Fleming,  fromhp.  3  W.  L  R. 

to  be  Lieut-CoL  IS  Aug. 

Garritoiu, 

Mat  Gen.  Sir  J.  Kempt,  G.  C.  B.  to  be  Lieut  Gov. 

of  Portsmouth,  vice  Lord  Howard  IS  Aug.  1819 
M4.  Gen.  Sir  D.  Pack.  K.C.  a  to  be  Lieut  Gov. 

or  Plymouth,  vice  Maj.  Gen.  Browne  do. 

Lt  Gen.  Hon.  Sir  A.  Hope^  O.  C.  B.  tobeLt  Gov, 

of  Edinburgh  Castle  19  do. 

M^  Geo.  Sir  Geo.  Murray,  O.C.  B.  to  be  Gov.  of 

Royal  Military  College  do. 


Stqf. 


CoL B.TravcrB,  from  10 F. tobe ftinwcthig      , 
Offleer  of  Mitttia  in  Ionian  Islandk,  vioeMait- 


Hdd 


land,  hp.  103  F. 
CoL  J.  Boas,  hp.66F.  (]    , 
to  be  Commandant  Isle  of 


SSJulf 
|.  Gen.  Irdand.) 
Tioe  Mainwar- 


Col. 

Vol.  V. 


tng.  IS  Aug. 

ColTw.  Thornton,  85  F.  to  be  Dep.  A4).  Gen.  & 

Inland,  vioe  Ross  do. 

Medkal  DepofimmL 

Depb  Insp.  J.  Strachan,  from  hp.  to  be  Dep.  Insp. 
^Hosp.  vice  Bigger,  hp.  25  July 

&D 


1M 


Barrack  DepartmenU 


C^cpi* 


Dep.  lofP.  T.  Higgini,  M.  D.  from  hp.  to  be  Dep. 

Imp.ofHo«p.vioeBudian,hi».  do. 

Staff  Surg.  J.  Weir,  M.  D.  Co  be  Phyiicieii  to  the 

Forces, %loe  Mackeniie,  dead  1 S  Aug. 

AsdiL  Surg.  J.  Brown,  from  50  F.  to  be  Sui^.  do. 

.  J.  Jobnston,  from  bp.  S  W.  I.  R.  to 

.  vioe  Aadcraon  _  do. 


S5Ja 


CftapbtiH^  DtpartmemU 


be  Aeikt.  Swf.  vioe  Aadcraon  do. 

X--!— J.  tiiaqifaen  to  be  Hoqp.  A^ist  S  July 


Rev.  M.  Jamei,  from  bp.  to  be  CbepMii  to  fibe 
Forcei,  vice  Wiimoelcerbp.  tl  Joly 

WarOfflee,  fSd  Aujrmt^  1S19. 
npleawL  in  the  NameaDdoa  the  Bekaff  of  Ula  Mi^ee- 
^  £stlBdia  Company!  Foreci,  to  take  Raak,  bv  Bmc, 
,  as  foUowf-^tbe  CoinvtiiMoai  to  be  diited  IStli  Aus,  Iftia. 


To  be  Uevt.  Generals. 
MU.  Gen.  Sir  R.  Bldr*  K  C.  B. 
^  A.Kyd 

R.  Bell 
To  be  Maior  Generals* 
Colonel  J.  Dic^ton 

R.Haidane 

T.  Munro 

W.  Toone 

L.  Loveday 

I^  Thomas 

T.  HardwiAe 

W.  Madeod 

W.Webber 

G.  Bowneas 

J.  Simmons 

S.W.  Ogg 

R.  Gregory 

J.  Dovetoa  ,      «  ^  « 

Sir  J.  Mahsohn,  K.C.B. 

J.  H.  Sjmons 

N.  Fortea 

R.Fritb 

J.  G.  Graham 

S.Wi]Bon 

H.  Grace 

J.  Arnold 

Tb  be  Colonels. 
U.  CoL  G.  HamUton 


Lt  CoL  J.  Rice 
T.  Boles 
J.  W.  Freese 
A.  Knox. 
J.  W.  Adams 
C.  Mackenaie 
H.Woi»iey 
H.  Fraser 
T.Nuthaa 
H.S.  Soott 
Sir  J.  Sindak 
J.  Lindsay 
J.  Vanrenen 
R.  Scott 
To  be  Ueut.  ColoneU. 
liajorJ.  MouaU 

C.  Browna 
W.  Hopper 
T.  Anburey 
T.Wood 
W.  Farqtihar 
W.  ElUott 
J.  Doveton 
To  be  Mqlors. 

Captain  J.  J.  M'fotoch 
J.  C.  Hurdia 

D.  Mackay 
W.  Jolly 
T.Wilson 


Captain  A.  BalaaiB 
ILW.Sale 
Q.  Sviney 
R.B.Otto 
G.  Pollock 
T.  A.Cowp9r 
T.HaU 
J.  H.  Conett 
J.  R.Cle^Mm 
R.Parminter 
sTcoodlellow 
A.Iindiay 
J.  J.  F.  Leitli 
T.  Smi^ 
J.  D.  Crompfcon 
W.  M.  Burton 
H.  L.  Harriogum 
T.KJM 
R.I>avu 
E.  L.  Smythe 
T.  Smithwaits 
H.  Huthvaite 
J.  F.  Dundaa 
T.  Douglas 
S.Fxascff 
W.  C.  FaidiAdl 
W.  Hawkiai 
J.  A.  Bigga 
J.M.Coomtai 


Exchanges. 
UaAoT  Bftilct,  from  Bn  F.  rec  diff.  with  M^or  C. 

I>.  Pitt,  b^.  Ut  Pmv.  Ii4i,  of  MiL 
C^Uiln  BlaekeU,  from  Mi  Dr.  With  Cap<»in  O'Gra- 

_i.*?kllw»jy,  from  16  F.  rec.  diff.  with  Captain 

.  swluno,  fTf>m  I  Ceyton  regt.  wUh  Captain 

L&,  ftom  t  V  r.  Tins,  dift  witb  Captain  Vaj 


m .Pwcki 

Fte»t 


Pml'iu:^;  frum  ^  F,  witb  Cavtain  SiUw  68 


IfKcndOi  tern  78  F.  with  Captain  aKeefe, 

J^£inan,tma»T.  wttHCmt.  Crtnes,  hp. 
Ueut.  IMtthews.  from  4  F.  with  LfeMit.  Robinson, 

98  F. 
O'Flynn,  from  18  F.  rec  difll  with  Ueut  T. 

JII!!?L^  ^m  43  F.  rec.  dift  with  LieuL  Pin. 

-«— A%uns,  from  55  F.  ree.  difll  wUh  Ueut.  Ral- 
ston, hp.  64  F. 
.  Alcock,  fromiS  F.  va&  difll  with  Lieut  Be- 

Tccfaoudu  hp.  60  F. 

ftftnrotiii",  from  79  F.  ne.  dift  with  Lieut. 
-    .8fF. 


Ensign  MitcheO,  fttmi  56  F.  rec.  difll  with 

Inoe,  hp. 
Surgeon  WaBter,  from  73  P.  with  Suqpeon  Owen, 

hp.  4  W.  I.  R. 
Paymaster  BeU,  fh>m31  F.  with  Piymaalfr  A.  M. 

Dawe,  hp.  56  F. 

MeHgtmUoM»0miJMrewteHU 

BfiOor  Sdraylef,  84  Foot 

trrine,  6  Dngoon  Guardi 

-— ^-  Hon.  W.  Cochrane,  15  Dn^oOBi 
Captnn  Mi^or,  19  Dragoont 
--^  Herridc,  17  Poot 

Smith,  to  Foot 

■  Queade,  77  Foot 

Lieut.  Gill.  1  Ceylon  Re^mcnt 
Cornet  Trent,  14  Diagoona 

Smoke,  51  Dragoons 

Romilly.  22  Dragpons 

Commiiaariat  ue  Reden,  Dep.  As*  Com.  Oca* 

KUled  in  Actkm  In  «Ac  EaH  InMct. 
BMvet  Lt.  CoL  T.  Fiaser,  R.  Boola  19  Mar.  1819. 

Woundeiin  AcUtm  in  ifte Emt  Imdkt. 
Uaut.  Dowdall,  89  F.  IS  Feb.  1819 

.  Naykar,     " 


._, do. 

•  Bbmd,  Royal  Soots 

Deaths. 


19  March 


^Jf^biSi,  from  75  P.  rec  dMR  with  Lieut.  For- 

Pene&Uier,  from  53  F.  rec  difll  with  Lieut. 

Barlow,  hp.  85  F. 
.,         Uey^  fxom  16  Dr.  lec  diff.  with  Lieut. 

1?  GrantTfttmi  1«  F.  tec  d»  with  Lt  Clney, 

bn.1  F. 
--1-  Williams,  from  61 F.  rec  diC  with  Lieut 

Comet  and  Sub-Lt  Walsh,  firom  1  L.  G.  rec  4M& 

with  Comet  Bayai4,  hp.  3  Dr.  B. 
Comet  Stevenson,  from  I  Dr.  G.  with  Conat  Hnn- 

ter,  hp.  6  Dr. 
Ensign  Wood,  ftoaae  P.  lec.diCwIfli  Ens.  Grey, 

J»p.  53  F.  ^ 

^ Skinner,  fhim  92  P.  with  Ensign  Bayly,  Hp. 

43  P. 
. Losack,  from  16  P.  lec.  diff.  with  Ensign 

Smith,  hp.  84  F. 


iMisthtsoCGlbaitav 
— ZI!:Mun«o,R.ArtaftJanaioa 

HadfiiM.  late  &  Vet.  Bn.  _  ^ 

Wilson,  bp.  60  P.  aftQMbse  »  Majtfc 

Coeke.kpr8iP.infariU  4Ntor.  IStt 

P.  Crauftud,  kp.  Cape  Reg.  •»£rt»^  ,.^ 

Ltcnt  Gamble,  14  P.  on  hia  pissagn  fmn  lofie  on 
board  tkeGnngea  STMaf 

MaxwelViate  S  Vet  Bn. 

Pcfee,        kite4do 

Herron  (AdJ.)t  tate  5  do.  ..  .  ^ 

Cartwright.  hp.  52  P.  fai  Fmnoe       lOJnIy 

Caklow,  hp.  60  P.  »  Aug. 

Basign  Bartnm.late  4  Vet  Bn. 
Paymaster  Rowan,  Ute  7  Vet  Bn. 
Goramissatial  Haidy.  D.  A.  C.  Oen.  at  Jianalcn 
Medical,  Mackenaie,  M.D.  Physidan  a*  Ja»M« 

#1  slay 
Hosp.  Aaist  Jas  Cumming*  hp.  i  J«a-e 


i$i$ri 


RegUitr.-^BMht  mi  lUmiHa^s, 


wr 


BIRTHS,  M1RRIAGES>  AND  DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

Jmu  !•»  At  Flonnoe,  Lady  ttufthtrih,  wift  or 
hto  Blucllefley  th«  Bri  thh  V^aApoteaiaMTy  at  that 
eourt,  a  aoD. 

Jufy  18.  At  Stockholm,  Viioounien  Stnmgftml, 


ffl.  At  Lauflumet  I<ady  Hanict  Hoate,  a  ion. 
1&  At  Edinburgh,  the  lady  ofLieut-CoL  iamei 
Irtiae.  a  dauchtor. 
—  At  Edinburgh,  Mn  Jofamtooe,  No  1,  QcDrg«>- 


17.  In  Arlington-itreet,  London,  Lady  ArabelU 
N*Leod,  wife  of  Lieut-CoL  M*Leod,  (rf  the  Royal 
6eo(a,  a  mn. 

SH.  Mn  Ctaghoni,  Dondaa-itnct,  Bdtebuxsh,  a 
daughter.^ 

fS.  AtVcrter,tbe1lafdiloiw«afTweeddale,a 
daughter. 

"  VlMOiiatcMi  Kdrmanby,  a  aon  and  heir. 

—  Lady  Rendkdiain,  a  daughter. 

80.  At  HouatoD,  Linlithgowdiixe,  Un  N.  Shalxp, 

•  100. 

31.  At  Knockrlodi,  near  CamiHjeHown,  the  ladt 
of  Captain  Laing  of  the  Aigyle  miUtia,  a  no. 

Auftu99.  In  DoTBet-ctTeet,  London,  the  lady  dt 
T.  W.  Ramiay,  Esq.  a  md. 

—  At  General  Sif  Hew  Dahymph^i,  Bart  Upper 
'WhnpolMtreet,  London,  the  lady  of  Captain 
Dutti,  M  daughter. 

tatmtVu 


•  Atfi 


?.1iaU, 


of  Tyrone,  the  Coua- 


11.  At  CbUrtene.  itaam  Black»  «K|.  to  Hit 
Ann,  third  daughter  Of  the  Reir.  Robttt  FtititkhaK 
aon,  niniaicr  thercsi 

17.  At  Ltrerpool.  Jamet  Waliaee  MoBttath.  Bte. 
of  GreenocK,  to  Manmret.  ddeat  daughter  of  Alw. 
Andenon,  Esq.  nf  LtVerpooL 

1ft.  At  Kilmarnock,  the  tier.  Robert  Stfarlh^ 
Jane,  eldest  daughtn- of  Mr  Wiffiam  Rankis,  i 
merdiant  and  postmaster  there. 

SO.  At  Ahiew,  the  Hot.  J.  Wtish,  A.M.  to  Utf. 
bella,  daughter  of  Mr  D.  Munro. 

Sz.  At  Aberdeen,  Dr  WMMamion,  phythdati,  to 
Mar^  youngest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  JoanCvoffiiif, 

U.  AtHadly-church,  John  Aitkeo,  Esq.  to  MSA 
Hail  let  Beaslee. 

f6.  At  Leith.  Lieutenant  Wimam  RlddoA,  oT 
the  4th,  or  King's  own  regiment,  to  Isabella  Tt^ft» 
Taylor,  daughter  of  the  CUc  Mr  Alexaadd:  Taylor. 
ofOie  Customs,  Utth. 

—  At  London,  Captain  the  Hon.  Robert  Rod- 
ney, royal  navy,  brother  to  Lord  Rodney,  to  Ann, 
youngest  daughter  and  eo-heiren  of  the  hte  Tho- 
mas Dennet,  Esq.  of  Lock  Aahuist. 

39.  At  Crook»tooe7Pwbleh-shire.  Mr  Watson, 
Brouffhton-pUoe^Edinburgh,  to  Jean,  eldest  daugh- 

AwuH  f.  At  Stobs-miUs,  Mr  RoMrt  Lecf,  to 
Miss  Jane  Miller,  daughter  of  George  Miller,  Ea^. 


of  Castkatnart,  a  daughter. 
—  At  Prtaietfaetrect*  E»nbtii«h,  Mn  NIeoll  of 


f.  At 


Strathmartin,  a  daughbr. 

Ihiborgh.  Mrs  Bishop,  West  Bow,  a  sim. 

i.  At  Northamteland.eticcH^  Bdhibargb,  Bllt 


frrine,  a  daughter. 

—  The  Countess  oTEosIod.  a  son. 

5.  At  Poukmiis,  the  kidy  of  James  Bniw,  Eaq.  a 

flOO. 

«.  Al  Snhdniili.  the  Lady  of  JOlm  Hamilton, 
tan.  Eaq.  a  aon. 

7.  Mn  Walter  Dfchson,  Dnkenrtxeet,  Edhibargh« 

8.  At  BdUflmnfi,  the  Utdy  of  Geoige  Fairhofan^, 

^  —  At  BmuBd-street,  Rusael-square,  LondoD,  the 
lady  of  WUHam  Young,  Esq.  a  son. 

—  In  Upper  Gadogan-plaoe,  London,  the  lady  of 
Charles  Grant,  Esq.  a  daughter. 

10.  In  Sntgeon^vsqusre,  Edtebmrgh,  MnLock- 

11.  At  ADereromby-pbce,Mn  Trotter,  a  dsugh- 
tar. 

—  AA  LeKh,  Mn  Dr  Maeaulay,  a  dauriitcr. 

>-  At  E»t  Ridimond-street,  Edbibmrgh,  Mn  An- 
drei Hamiltm,  a  son. 

IS.  AtLoniton-streel,Ed!nbuigh,MnMacknight, 
■  son. 

—  Al  CamlB  Erican,  Mn  Dennistoon  of  Col- 
grain,  a  daughter. 

—  At  Mbimie,  FIfeshire.  the  lady  of  Maior. 
Oenenl  Balfour,  a  daughter. 

14.  At  Inverkdthing,  Mn  Dr  Tmmer,  a  dauA- 
ter. 

—  At  Northumberfaad^treet,  Edtahmgh,  Mn 
Conar,  a  son. 

—  At  EdfaAurgh,  Mn  John  Alexander  Onham, 
ftaott. 

IG.  AtBottkigne,rrBtioe,thefaKlyorMaJorMao- 
dongaD,  Uth  regiment,  a  son. 

—  At  Thrushnrove,  Mn  Turner,  a  son,  befaig 
turn  eleTentii  child  and  ninth  son. 

—  At  Greenridge,  parish  of  Leamahsgow,  Mn 
John  Semnle,  a  son,  being  her  ei^teenth  child. 

!N).  At  Edfaiburgh,  the  bdy  of  Robert  Montgom- 
ery, EM},  a  daught' 


irgh,thebdy 


MARRIAGES. 

•Mnie  S.  At  Bdinbmgb,  Alexander  FergussoQ, 
Bsq.  son  or  the  Me  Dr  FeiguflBon,  AMrorie,  to  Isa- 
bella, eldest  daughter  of  the  tale  AlexaBdcr  Fcrgt^ 
aon,  Esq.  of  BallMiiflB(L 

Jidml,  At  March-hiU,  FraneM  Mmn»eD  of  Ut- 
mpotA,  Esq.  to  Mamrat,  aM«t  dwghUr^  Wil< 
ham  Boyd  of  Maxth-hiJl,  fisq. 


Hope  Park. 

9.  At  Wari'lstoB-ci^gfeut,  Robert  Drytoroeiih 
Mennes,  Es^to  Agnes,  second  daughter  of  the  1Mb 
Rev.  David  Pyper,  minister  of  Penoaithmd. 

—  At  Bdhihitfgh,  Mr  Galletti,  Gfat««ow,  to  Ml* 
Bueknall,  daughter  of  the  late  Mr  BueknaD,  Ctlb- 
tldgc  StaflbrdShhe; 

— •  At  Corsbie,  Adam  Walker.  Efeq.  yoiuiger  df 
Muithouselaw,  to  Catherine,  thtrd^daiiq^  dt 
Jdtan  MunaT,  Esq.  of  UbUw. 

~  At  KilKtmont.  Walter  Lcmg,  Etd.  ti  Root 
Ashton,  WiKshhre,  to  Miss  Mary  Anne  Cokhthoun, 
daughter  of  the  Right  Hrni.  Axdiibald  OotoUfaomL 
Loid  Register  of  ScoUand. 

—  At  Few-house,  Alexander  Soot,  Esq,  Of  TH- 
tAtf  Mains,  W.s.  to  Helen  Sutherland,  only  dau^ 
ter  of  the  late  Ebenecer  Manhall  Gardiner,  Elq.  of 

5.  AtAttyre,  the  resMerice  of  Sir  W.  O.  G.  Cofti* 
niog,  But,  the  Earl  ofUxbridge.  son  of  (he  Mar- 
quis of  Anglesea,  to  Miss  E.  CarapbeH,  second 
daughter  ofthe  1^  John  Campbell,  Esq.  of  Shaw- 
fiela,  and  niece  to  the  Duke  of  Argyle. 

9.  At  her  iMher^  house,  John  Flint,  Eaq.  sob  Of 
the  lata  Ueutenant-Cohmel  FHnt  of  the  f5th  re^ 
roent,  to  Jane,  second  daughter  of  John  Ew»C, 
Esq.  Newington,  Edinburgh. 

—  At  Kingston-pbce,  Glasgow,  David  Ranking 
Esq.  rifle  brigade,  to  Barbara,  daughter  of  the  late 
Archibald  Grahame,  Esq.  banker  in  Ghusgow. 

9.  At  St  George'ft  chapel.  Yoric-pkuse,  WOlUnta 
Henry  Mumy,  Esq.  to  Mhs  Dyke,  both  of  tin 
Theatro>royal,  Edinburgh. 

^  At  CHfton-hall,  Winfam  Logan  WhHe  of 
Howden,  Eaq.  adTOcete,  to  Margaret,  eMeit  daugh- 
ter of  Alexander  Charles  Maittand  Gibson,  Esq.  of 
CIifton>haU. 

9.  At  Byth,  John  Mumy,  Esq.  surgeon  to  tHa 
forces,  to  Mary  Anne,  eldest  daughter  ofthe  lile 
Cantam  William  Vrqunart. 

10.  At  Threepland,  Mr  William  Flefiraaim,  mtt- 
ehant,  Glasgow,  to  Marnret,  sceond  asughter  of 
William  Somenrille,  of  Windales,  Esq. 

—  At  Tunbridge,  Lieut.-Col.  Steele  of  the  C<M- 
•tream  Guards,  to  Lady  Elisabeth  Montagu,  datigh- 
ter  of  the  Duke  nf  Manchester. 

—  At  Qttldenham,  Norfolk.  James  MacdomM, 
Esq.  M.  P.  only  son  of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  AreM- 
hm  Macdondd,  Bart,  to  the  ffl^t  Hon.  Lady  9ft- 
phia  Keppd,  eldest  daughter  of  tho  Eari  of  Albb- 
marle. 

—  At  St  Gcoigels  HanoTgMcgare,  LIcnt-COtotel 
flie  Hon.  James  Henry  KeMi  Stewart.  M.  P.  bro- 
ther of  the  F.arl  of  GaDoway,  to  Hcnxfette.  Aime, 
seoood  daughter  of  the  Rer.  Spenoer  Madan.  0.  p . 

If.  iltflieeha|ielaeHolMittn,fi*BartoFll0in. 
bcry  to  tbt  Hon.  MiM  Aoiob,  wtar  of  Lord  Via- 
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lUgiiter^DeaAi. 
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an.  ofHftifciMww&n,  M.  p. 

ik  At  St  Gxegory*!  drarch.  Lihi«auu,  aic*«uua 
Hadey,  Em.  of  Clunie,  Dumfiica-diire,  late  of  the 
Hon.  EMt  India  r  '" 


or  T.  W.  Coke^ 
London,  Alexander 


I  Company^  medical  ( 

Ben^il,  to  Sanh,  ekleit  daughter  of  Jobn  Hydop, 
Eiq.  nimeon,  Docton'  Commani. 

»  At  Dirikuton-manie.  Mr  John  Stewart,  ner- 
ohant,  Leith.^  Euphamia,  only  daiigbter  of  Mr 
Jdhn  Brown,  ■hlpmMter  time. 

17.  At  Edbbundi,  Mr  Thomaa  Young  of  the 
Cnstomhoufc,  Emntmigb,  to  Jane,  daughter  of 
iUaxander  Kincaid,  Eiq. 

'  19.  At  Jedburgh,  Mr  William  Rutherford.  Jun. 
writer  there,  to  Mia  Martha  Somerviik,  youqgert 
daui^ter  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Somerville. 

La/d^-AttSt  Mary's  Nottingham,  Mr  Hawkina, 
aged  40,  to  Mia  Bowman,  MedlSO,  bdng  the  lad/i 
aevtnth  husband  I  A  greu  oonooune  of  people 
waited  to  greet  the  happy  pair  on  their  return  fiom 

At  Bxigham,  near  Cockermouth,  the  Rev.  Geoife 
COTCOtry,  M.A.  eldcrt  son  of  Dr  Covcntrv,  Profes- 
•or  of  Agriculture  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
to  Jane,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Dr  Head  of 
HlUiForoM,  county  of  Cumberland. 

At  Edinburgh.  John  Richardson,  Esq.  to  Lewis 
natby,  fifth  daughter  of  the  lateUeutenant<:ok»el 
Hay,  royal  engineaia. 


DEATHS. 

Av£»  18.  At  his  house,  Queeo^treet,  Edinbui^, 
Adam  RoUand  of  Gask,  Esq.  advocate,  and  Depu- 
roftheBankofSoothauL  Thedcathof 


wriuijpjy  to 
written  pleadiiiiga  and  giving  opiidoB^-^  divisiai 
of  ppofhiaional  labour,  in 
ana  has  had  no  succ— offu 

He  Intel  meddled  little  wini  politieB.  But  in  the 
Teanl790  and  1791,  when  he  apprehended  daqger 
to  the  oonntry,  Ixom  the  spreadmgof  the  deiBocr»> 
tical  prindples,  engendered  by  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, tie  thought  it  hiadutytodepartftnai  hisneaal 
habits,  and  give  the  weicht  and  aaactkm  of  his 
name  to  the  measures  wmefa  ^jpeaied  to  him  n» 
oessary  for  repelling  the  danger. 

He  was  always  an  admirer  of  Mr  ViU,  and  a  per- 
Bcmal  Mend  ofthe  late  Lord  Melville,  to  whom  he 
was^nudi  attached,  and,  from  the  purest  motives, 
a  steady  and  dedded  approver  of  their  public  mca- 
It  does  not  indeed  appear  that  ne  ew  r» 
in  the  power  of  minialers  as  an 


Jtr  RoUand  makes  one  of  those  blanks  which 
JDOC  ea^y  be  supplied— an  aooomplished  gentleman, 
m  el«ga«it  scholar,  an  emhieot  lawyer,  a  truly  sin> 
oere  and  pious  Chxistian.  a  man  of  unsullied  probi- 
ly  and  honour,  of  libexai  and  bencfloent  habits,  and 
«i  ardent  lover  of  his  country. 

He  received  the  first  rudiments  of  his  educatloB 
at  Dunfenoaline,  near  whidi  lies  his  paternal  estate 
of  Oask.  He  went  through  a  regular  course  of 
Mudy  at  the  University  of  Edinbiurgh,  and  early 
gave  promise  of  that  cfaazacter  whichoe  afterwards 
so  eminently  maintained.  The  study  of  the  Uw. 
lie  used  to  say,  bad  never  been  to  his  liking,  and 
lie  followed  ft  in  deference  to  the  opinion  at  hii 
fiienda.  He  passed  advocate  in  17aS,  the  same 
par  with  Sir  flay  Campbell.  Bart,  and  the  late  Mr 
Andrew  Crosble,  and  though  he  did  not  fiOl  so  ini> 
mediately  Into  general  nxictioe  u  those  two  great 
lawyeis  and  celelvated  pleaders,  yet  his  worth  and 
talents  were  at  length  duly  appreciated :  and  for 
many  yean  before  he  retired  from  the  bar,  he  stood 
In  the  very  foremost  rank  of  those  lines  of  prsctioe 
to  whidi  he  cooilned  himself.  Nokwyerwasmore 
niorted  to  for  written  pleadings  and  for  opinions— 
particularly  in  feudal  ouestioos  and  in  arbitrations 
Of  importance  and  intxicacy. 

The  leading  features  of  nis  mind  were  stnngth  of 
jttdgmant,  a  correct  and  delicate  taste,  a  Kxong 
aense  of  propriety,  a  high  feeling  for,  and  constant 
-"—  to.  personal  dignity,  honour,  and  inde- 
His  understanding  was  clear  and  ex- 
ant,  and  his  memory  retentive.  In  few  minds  was 
treasured  up  more  various  and  useful  knowledge, 
better  arranged,  and  more  at  command.  An  acute 
observer  of  men  and  manners,  he  had  an  inexhaust- 
ible fund  of  anecdote,  whidb  was  never  introduced 
hut  with  point  and  efftct  He  had  an  exact  and 
critiflal  knowMge  of  the  Latin  language.  The 
riattifal  epitaph  on  his  father's  monument  in  the 
Dunfomube  oemetry  will  now  be  perused  with  pe^ 
culiar  interest  firom  &e  aflbcting  dreumstance,  that 
ISMn,  muiaHs  mutandU,  in  drawn  with  a  master's 
hand,  his  own  duracter.  The  English  language, 
though  in  his  youth  it  had  not  been  much  attendea 
lo  in  this  country,  he.  ttom  the  very  first,  made  it 
Ms  particular  study  to  fpeak,  u  weO  as  write,  with 
punty  and  degaace.  The  habit  became  quite  na- 
biral  to  him.  In  conversation,  he  spoke  with  ease 
and  fluency,  in  the  most  appropriate  and  significant 
woida,  theinost  degant  turn  of  expression,  the 


ofeiJect  of  ambi&n.    He  was  repeatedly  asked  to 
aeeept  a  seat  on  the  Bench  aa  a  Judge  Of  tiie  Gout 

of  Session  mior  to  1796;  whcsi  he  waa  atram' 

lidted  by  Lord  Chief  Baron  Dnndas.  then 
Advocate,  no  longer  *'  to  resist  die  general  wish  i£ 
the  oourt,  and  inoced  of  the  country;*  and  he  de- 
clined a  similar  otftr  after  the  diviikA  of  the  oowt 
into  two  duunbers. 

He  had,  for  some  time  befoiv  been  abridging  his 
husjness,  and  he  soon  after  withdrew  fkom  pcsictifDe 
altoBcChowwhen  his  health  and  fisculties  werestill 
entire,  his  line  of  prsctice  most  enviable,  sstd  his 
consideration  at  the  bar  as  high  as  ever.  This  he 
did,  ftom  no  disgust  or  diaoootent,  butfhim  the 
eonviction  that,  with  the  oompetence  he  had  m> 
quired,  he  could  pass  his  remaining  yean  in  amsi^ 
ner  more  suited  to  his  indination  and  time  of  llle. 

He  bad,  some  time  before,  Ixcn  rapcMated  one 
of  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  SooUsnd.  and  fae 
continued  for  several  years  to  devote  a  good  deal  of 
attention  to  its  aflUra.  On  the  death  of  Paoicfc 
Miller,  Esq.  of  DabwinCan,  he  waa  appofaifted  De- 
puty Governor. 

He  delighted  to  relax  oecasionaXIy  bi  tbm  aodeCy 
of  a  few  select  friends.  His  oonvcsaation  was  in- 
structive, lively,  and  fasdnating.  His  knowledge 
and  good  teste  were  iK>t  confined  to  philology  sbmI 
polite  literature,  but  extended  throi«h  the  whtrie 
drde  ofthe  liberal  arts. 

A  threatening  of  an  attack  of  apoplexy  a  few 
years  after  his  retirement,  and  his  iaereaaiiM;  deaf- 
nesK,  mikde  him  afteswaida  seelnde  himsaW,  in  a 
great  measure,  firom  general  company.  But  fae 
continued  to  the  Uat  to  xcep  up  with  the  ine feaamg 


by  munificent  donations,  every  rharitahle  plan  that 
appeared  to  him  to  be  recommended  by  its  utilitf. 
His  charities,  both  of  a  public  and  private  kind, 
were  Uberal  and  extensive,  and  many  who  were  n^ 
Ueved  by  his  bounty  will  lament  his  death. 

He  was  a  sealous  Presbyterian«  and  regulaily  at* 
tended  public  worship  until  his  dfftws  wmfcied 
him  incapable  of  hearing.  The  Sunday  he  careCuUv 
kept  sacred  both  fhnnbusinessand  company.  Amid 
the  unceasing  round  of  engagements,  gnat,  he  said, 
was  the  benefit  he  had  derived  from  that  rule 
which  gave  him  the  command  of  a  portkm  of  ttroe 
to  himself. 

From  this  state  of  dignified  and  uaeftal  retiie- 
roent,  and  in  the  ei^oyment  of  general  rcKpect  and 
esteem,  Mr  Holland  was  removed  fay  Ute  atiaek  of 
his  iMt  UIness,Jn  the85th  vear  of  his  age. 

"  "'      *^    ^  *    '"*^'  (Denevoknt, 


Polite,  cheerful,  af&ble,  benevolent,  regular,  or- 
derly, and  dignified— his  character  was  strikingty 
pourtrayed  In;  his  personal  appearance— a  liftie 
ahove  the  middle  sise ;  erect,  without  any  tendency 
to  stoop,  even  in  his  declining  years;  his  features  as 
wdl  as  person  elegantly  fonMO.  with  a  gneetvl  de- 
meanour and  fine  expression  of  countenance;  ex- 
act in  his  dress  withotit  any  appruadi  to  frivolity— 
a  finished  gentleman  of  the  former  age ;  but  with- 
out any  m  that  peevish  nonconformity  with  the 
g resent  time,  whidi  is  oftoi  the  wnkness  of  age, 
ut  which  lessens  that  use(\ilness,  wludi  men  so  re- 


by  another. 

He  did  not,  however,  speak  in  pubUc  when  he 
had  to  slRlch  his  vviot  beyond  the  lone  of  oonver- 


BpectaUe  as  M r  RoUand  have  alvravs  in  thdrpower. 
and  which  he  never  failed  to  exercise  to  his  mends, 
his  neighbours,  and  the  public. 

Lcgades  to  the  following  amount  have  haaa  left 
by  thu  distinguished  person  to  the  undenuanHoned 
charitable  institutions  t 
Sodety  for  propagating  ChviallBn  Kaowledige  £1000 

Lunatic  Asylum........... ^..........,...........1060 

Society  foe  raKtf  of  the  Destitute  Sidu..^~..UOet 


Senior  Femtte  Sodaky^M.M.M..M.M..MM.....M...1000  ftcfly  fkee  fkan  puade  mmI  fffMitton ;  and  thoucli 

Junior  Female  SodeCy.<M .............^.»......100O  he  oouU  not  be  unooDMioiu  either  of  the  emiMnt 

*  iiAsvlum.,...^... .........1000  ruik  he  held  among  men  of  idenoe,  or  of  thoee 

Eh  Bible  Sodety ............ ...M..............1000  powen  of  mind  bjr  which  he  bid  attafaied  it,  yet  hie 

Royal  Iiiilrmanr.............................M.«  ...m....  500  cfaancter  wae  not  debaied  by  the  sUshteit  fiw*  of 

Charity  Work-houee 500  vanity  or  mide.                    '        ««««»*  »«b*  « 

Orphan  Hoipitol..».......j....... 500  Hia  heafth.  whidi  was deUcateflromhia  youth  np. 

Asylum  for  Induitzioaa  Blind 500  wards,  seemed  to  become  firmer  as  he  advanced  m 

Houae  of  Industry..........*............ 500  yean ;  and  he  pKcaerred,  up  almoet  to  the  last  roo- 

Edinbunh  Education  Sodety 500  ment  of  his  existence,  not  only  the  full  «mim«ivj 

Parochial  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  of  his  extraordinary  inteileet,  but  all  the  alacrity  of 

Poor ............. ........,.....M..«..........»...........  500  B^t,  and  the  social  oayety  which  had  iiiiimiw/tH 

Society  for  promoting  RcUgious  Knowledge  hu  happiest  days.    His  friends  in  this  part  of  the 

among  the  Poor... 500  country  never  saw  him  more  full  of  intcllectttal  vi- 

Society  fbr  the  Suppression  of  Bagging...*.......  500  (tour  and  colloquial  animation    never  more  dtf* 

Society  for  the  Sons  of  the  dergy... 500  ughtful  or  jnore  instructive  than  in  bis  last  visit  to 

For  a  Free  School  in  Dunfennfine 1000  Scotland  in  autumn  1817<     Indeed,  it  was  after 

thattimethat  he  applied  himself,  withaUthe  aiw 

In  all,       £13,000  dour  of  early  life,  to  the  taivcntion  of  a  machfaie 
for  mechanicaDy  copying  all  sorts  of  sculpture  and 
95.  At  his  seat  of  Heathfleld,  near  Birmingham,  slatuary,'-«nd  distrtboted  among  his  Mends  some 
fai  the  84th  year  of  his  age,  James  Watt,  Esq.  the  of  itsearliest  performances,  as  the  noduotionaof  a 
great  improvier  of  the  steam  engine.— By  the  death  young  artist  Just  entering  on  his  S3d  year. 
of  this  truly  great  man  our  country  is  deprived  of  Tms  happy  and  useful  life  came  at  last  to  a  gen. 
one  of  its  most  illustrious  ornamenta.    Mr  Watt  tte  close.     He  had  sufltoed  some  inoonvenioice 
may  Justly  be  placed  at  the  very  head  of  those  phi-  through  the  sununer ;  but  was  not  seriously  india- 
losopheis  who  have  improved  the  condition  of  posed  tiU  within  a  few  weeks  flnom  his  death.     He 
mankind  by  the  anpUcatfion  of  science  to  the  pno>  uen  became  perfectly  aware  of  the  event  which  was 
tical  purposes  of  lift.  approaddngi  and,  with  his  usual  tnnquiJllty  and 
It  was  by  the  inventiom  of  this  great  and  exti»  benevolcnoe  of  nature,  seemed  only  anxious  to 
ordinary  man,  that  the  action  of  the  steam-«ogine  point  out  to  the  friends  around  him,  the  maav 
was  so  regukted  as  to  make  it  capable  of  being  ap*  aouroei  of  conaolation  which  were  ailbrded  by  the 
plied  to  the  finest  and  most  ddicate  manoflutares,  circumstances  under  whidi  it  was  about  to  take 
and  its  pewCT  so  increased  as  to  set  weight  and  soU-  place.    He  expressed  his  sincere  gratitude  to  Pio- 
dity  at  defiance.    By  his  admirable  contrivances,  it  vidence  for  the  length  of  days  wfih  which  he  had 
has  become  stupendous  alike  for  its  force  and  in-  been  blessed,  and  his  exempUon  ftnom  most  of  the 
flexibility— for  tne  inodigious  power  which  it  can  infirmities  of  age,  as  well  as  for  the  calm  and 
exart,  and  the  ease,  ana  precision,  and  ductility,  cbeerftil  evening  of  life  that  he  had  been  permitted 
with  whidi  it  can  be  varied,  distributed,  and  ap-  to  enjoy,  after  Uie  honourable  labours  of  the  day 
plied.    The  trunk  of  an  elephant  that  can  pick  up  had  been  concluded.    And  thus,  foil  of  yean  and 
a  pin  or  rend  an  oak  is  as  nothing  to  it.    It  can  en-  honours,  in  all  calmness  and  tranquillity,  he  yield- 
amve  a  seal,  and  crush  masses  of  obdurate  metal  ed  up  his  soul  without  pang  or  stn^SKle^— and  passed 
Bke  wax  before  ie— draw  out,  without  breaking,  a  from  the  bo«>m  of  his  fiuxiuy  to  that  of  hb  God) 
tiiread  as  fine  as  goasamer,  and  lift  a  ship  of  war  He  was  twice  married^  but  has  left  no  issue  but 
like  a  bauble  into  the  air.   It  can  embroider  muslin  one  son,  long  associated  with  him  in  his  hnsinf 
and  forae  anchors—cut  steel  into  ribbands,  and  im-  and  studies,  and  two  grandchildren  by  a  daughter 
pel  kMdedvcasds  against  the  fUry  of  the  winds  and  who  predeceased  him.    He  was  a  Fellow  or  the 
waves.  Roval  Societies  both  of  London  and  EdhibuxBh. 
It  would  be  difllcult  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  ana  one  of  the  few  Englishmen  who  were  elected 
benefits  which  these  Inventions  have  conferred  up-  memben  of  the  National  Institute  of  France.    All 
on  the  country.    There  is  no  branch  of  industry  men  of  learning  and  science  were   his  conUal 
that  has  not  been  hidebted  to  them;  and  b>  all  the  friendsi  and  such  was  the  influence  of  his  mild 
most  material,  they  have  not  only  widened  most  character  and  perfect  fairness  and  liberality,  even 
magnifloently  the  field  of  its  exerifons,  but  multi-  upon  the  pretenders  to  these  aocorapIlshmentB,  that 
plied  a  thousand-fold  the  amount  of  itsproductions.  he  lived  to  disarm  even  envy  itself,  and  died  in  the 
It  is  our  improved  steam-ei^ne  that  has  fought  the  84th  year  of  his  age,  without  a  single  enemy, 
battles  of  Europe,   and   exalted  and  susUined.  l^ely — At  Gibraltar,  Captain  Staflbrd  of  the 
fhrough  the  late  tremendous  contest,  the  political  S7th  r^ment.    Thb  gallant  ofllcer  was  descending 
greatness  of  our  land.    It  is  the  same  great  power  a  verv  narrow  and  dangerous  paaue  fkom  Wuxl.- 
whidi  now  enables  us  to  pay  the  interest  of  our  mill  niU  to  Europe  Flats,  when  he  fell  down  a  pie- 
debt,  and  to  maintain  the  arauous  struggle  in  which  dpioe,  and  fwas  Killed  on  the  spot.    A  rope  waa 
we  are  still  engaged,  with  the  skiU  and  capital  of  used  for  descending  this  passage  by  the  ofllcers, 
countries  leas  oppreased  with  taxation.    But  theae  which  waa  cbaflM  by  rubtdnga  shaip  point  of  ttie 
are  poor  and  narrow  views  of  ito  importance.    It  rock.    When  Captahi  Staflbrd  laia  hold  of  the 
has  increased  indefinitely  the  mass  of  human  com-  rope  it  gave  way,  and  he  was  predpltated  more  than 
fortsand  enjoyments,  and  rendered  cheap  and  ae>  forty  feet;  the  rope  was  found  in  his  hand  clenched, 
oesaible  all  over  the  world  the  materials  of  wealth  He  has  left  a  widow  and  sixchiklrcn  to  depkve  hia 
and  prosperity.    It  has  aimed  the  feeble  hand  of  loss. 

man.  In  short,  with  a  power  to  whldi  no  lirolta  can  At  Penang,  Mr  Adam  Gordon,  seventh  son  of 

be  assigned,  completed  the  dominion  of  Mind  over  the  late  Rev.  Dr  Gordon,  one  of  the  nunisters  of 

the  most  refractory  qualitiea  of  matter,  and  laid  a  Aberdeen. 

Bure  foundation  for  all  those  future  mirades  of  me-  In  Granby-row,  in  the  90th  year  of  his  age,  the 

dianlc  power  whidi  are  to  aid  and  reward  the  la-  Hon.  Ponaonby  Moore,  brother  to  the  most  nobie 

boura  of  after  nncratioos.    It  is  to  the  geniua  of  the  liarquis  of  Orqgheda. 

one  man  too  that  all  this  is  noainly  owom  ;  and  A  few  days  ago,  John  Ladilan,  shoemidier  in 

certainly  no  man  ever  before  bestowed  such  a  gift  Ayr,  known  as  an  intelligent,  livdy,  and  facetious 

on  his  kind.   The  blessing  is  not  only  universal  but  companion.    He  was  better  known  by  the  epithet 

unbounded ;  and  thefkbled  inventors  of  the  plough  of  Sutor  Johnnie,  by  which  title  he  is  immortaliaed 

and  the  loom,  who  were  deified  by  the  erring  gr^-  by  Bums  in  liis  exquisite  poem  of"  Tarn  o'  Shan- 

tude  of  their  rude  contemporaries,  oonfeTred  less  ter." 

important  benefits  on  manund  than  the  inventor  At  Irvine,  Captaim  William  Douglas,  residtaigat 

Qi  our  present  steam-engine.  Springback. 

His  manners  were  marked  by  the  simpUdty  which  On  his  passage  ftom  Greenland  to  Peterhead,  Mr 

genenjly  obaiacteriMS  exalted  merit;  he  was  per-  Alexander  Geary,  master  of  the;Deslerity. 
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in  the  East,  527. 

Oxford  poetry,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd's 
opinion  of,  683. 

Facs,  General,  account  of,  706. 

Parallel  between  John  Gilpin  and  Mazeppa, 
.  434— Between  the  master  debtor's  side  of 
Newgate  and  the  sponging  houses  in 
Middlesex,  578. 

Paris,  Matthew,  monk  of  St  Albans,  some 
account  of  the  greater  history  of,  257— 
Extracts  from,  258— The  battle  of  Hast- 
inn,  259— St  Patrick's  purgatory,  262. 

Parmenon  of  Athens,  proposed  as  a  model 
'  for  the  National  Monument,  384,  509. 

Patagonia,  acooimt  of  the  country  and 
.  people  of,  451. 

Persia,  aecoqnt  of  Ooseley*s  embassy  to,  527. 

Peter  Bell,  a  tale,  remarks  on,  130. 

Petrified  trees,  notice  of,  487. 

Pbilanthropus,  Richard  Prank,  remarks  on 
his  northern  memoirs,  420. 

Pilgrimage  to  the  Kirk  of  Shotts,  671. 

Plants,  on  the  seography  of,  354 

Poems  by  a  mmtary  amateur,  206. 

Poetry— A  Farewell  to  Tobacco,  50— On 
the  Cockney  Sdiod  of,  97— The  Cove- 
.  oanter's  HeaAer-bed,147— The  five  Oaks 
of  Dallwitz,  148— Eternity,  a  fragment, 
14d— Speech  of  Sir  J«' Mackintosh,  199 
—Opposition  Medley,  201— The  Bkck 
Broom,  202— An  excdlent  new  song,  ib. 
.—Political  Alnhabet,  203— Sonnet  on 
seeing  a  spark  fall  from  Mr  Hogg's  pipe, 
205— Sonnet  to  die  beautiful  Miss  Lucy 
Forman,  ib.— Imitation  of  Sir  John  Suck- 
ling's despaiibg  Lover,  216— Third  part 
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of  Christabel,  286— Ni^  322— Song, 
ib.— Sonnet,  323— Billy  Routing,  a  lyn- 
cal  ballad,  434— The  month  of  Septem- 
ber, 560— Stanzas,  ib— Poems  by  Odo- 
herty, 610u.Song  to  a  Salmon,  ib.— Tick- 
ler's song  to  a  brother  Sportsman,  *611 — 
The  memory  of  Sandy  Ferguson,  *612— 
Song  by^a  Printer's  Devil,  in  Oliver  and 
Boyd's  printing  office,  628— Lines  to  Min 
Fanny  Forman,  by  the  Editor,  630— 
Sanctandrews,  634— Song,  ye  Pugilists  of 
Enghmd,  668— SmaU  Talk,  684— Meet- 
ing of  Wallace  and  Bruce,  686 — Love's 
Phantom  of  wo,  699 — Song  in  honour  of 
Dr  Scott,  *640— Dr  Scott^i  Farewell  to 
Braemar,  *641— Mr  John  Carnegie's  in- 
vitation to  Ardgarton,  713— Leddrie 
Green,  an  excellent  new  song,  715 — In- 
constancy, a  sang,  ib.— The  Powldoodies 
of  Burran,  717 — Song  on  proposing  Prince 
Leopold's  health,  730—1  pity  you,  ye 
stars  so  bright,  731— The  Friar's  Fare- 
well to  Oxford,  731— Song  by  General  S. 
Seward,  733— Song  by  Odoherty,  734— 
Captain  Paton's  Lament,  735. 

Pdiucal  alphabet,  203. 

Pdito,  a  political  epistle  by,  291 

Poor  rates,  remarks  on  the,  173. 

Pope,  Mr,  on  the  poetical  charscter  of,  387. 

Pnnce  Leopold,  account  of  his  reception  at 
Braemar,  727. 

Profits,  on  the  influence  of  wages  on  the  rate 
of,  17L 

Promotions,  appointments,  &c  115,  250, 
370,  495,  623,  755. 

Proverbs,  Scottish,  of  AUan  Ramsay,  re- 
marks on,  669. 

Publications,  monthly  list  of  new  ones,  105, 
240,  359,  469,  612,  742. 

Pugilism,  sketches  of,  by  one  of  the  Fanqr, 
439, 593,  663. 

Purgatory,  St  Patrick's,  account  of,  by 
Matthew  Paris,  262. 

Pyne's  History  of  the  royal  reridences,  689. 

Pyroligenous  add,  discovery  regarding  it, 
356. 

Queries,  Musical,  399 — Answer  to,  S56, 

Quimper-Corentin,  history  of  the  lovers  of, 
17. 

Ramsay,  Allan,  on  the  ScotUsh  Proverbs  of, 
669. 

Reco^ition,  singular  one,  710. 

Religion,  state  of,  in  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land, 136. 

Remarks  on  the  Poetical  Remains  of  Dr 
Leyden,  3— On  the  World's  Olio,  by  the 
Duchess  of  Newcastle,  30 — On  the  trage- 
dy of  Sicily  and  Naples,  or  the  Fatal 
Union,  33— On  some  of  the  faults  of  Eng- 
lish manners,  38*-On  the  feuds  of  the 
Lambertacci  and  Gieremei,  59 — On  the 
writings  of  the  late  Rev.  Richard  Hole, 
65 — On  Salame's  account  of  the  expedi- 
tion to  Algiers,  81— On  the  New  Whig 
Guide,  89— On  the  Cockney  School  of 
Poetry,  97— .On  the  Fly-fisher's  Guide, 
123— On  Wordsworth's  Peter  BeU,  130 
—On  Darwin's  Botanic  Garden,  1.53— 
On  Church,  music,  169— .On  ihe  influence 
5E 
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Ok  WlgCS  On  the  TStB  Of  bc|luU«  ITl^'— Cin 

HhM  tKMT  nitcs,  173-jOii  die  late  Mts 
fimitton*!  Emmeliiie,  IBS— On  Cumm's 
LetUtt  to  Mr  Wesion,  19t— On  poemi 
br  ft  mfliti^  Amateur,  206-j-On  Mr 
Campbell'B  Efmr  on  En^lirii  IVetty,  &C. 
tconttnued),  ffl7l-43n  Shdliy't  Rimlind 
and  Helen,  f6d— -On  BasBDoapierre^i 
Embaonr  ttf  England,  t75— On  Corn- 
wall*! Dtamatie  Scenes,  and  other  poetai, 
SlOu^-On  W»rd«wonh^8  poem  of  the  Watf  - 
goner,  Sue  332 — On  Mae&ab  tm  tiie  Um- 
Tf»e,  38T^jOn  the  third  ieriea  of  the 
Tales  of  my  Landlotd,  340-^Ott  Ae  pro- 
posed national  monttment  at  Bdhiborgh, 
37T— ^On  lVtler*s  Life  of  the  Admirable 
€xlchtot),  S93-U)n  Jackson's  Ulustrattons 
of  Shakspeare,  411— On  letters  of  advice 
from  a  lady  of  dlsthiction,  416>--On  Nor- 
thern Memoirs,  400— On  Loiu  Byron  s 
poem  of  Mazeppa,  429— 4hi  Boxiaaa,  or 
dutches  of  pugOism,  439— On  Mitftm^a 
View  of  the  Constitution  of  Macedonia, 
443— On  PoBter*s  dlsoooise  on  missions, 
453— On  Dr  Chafaners'  Sermohs,  40t— 
On  Crabbers  Tales  of  die  Hall,  469— On 
Lord  BTTon's  Don  Juan,  dl2— On  the 
proposed  plan  of  emk^on  to  the  Cape 
Of  Good  Hope,  323— On  Sfar  W.  Onseley's 
Thtrds  in  ttie  East,  327— On  Dr  Cross's 
Treatise  on  the  foot  and  leg,  532— On  Dr 
Watt*8  Bibliotheca  Britannica,  553— On 
common-place  people,  55S— On  a  late  at- 
tempt m  white-wash  Mr  Brougham,  570 
—On  Ritson^s  remarks  on  Shakspeare, 
576— On  the  character  and  manners  of 
the  Tyrolese,  64^— Of  Timothy  Tickler 
on  the  Scotsman,  655— On  the  Soots  Pro- 
verbs of  Allan  Ramsay,  669— On  Pyne's 
history  of  the  roval  residences,  689 — On 
Hippesley*8  expedition  to  die  Orinoco  and 
Aymi,  700— On  Hebrew  Points,  714, 

Reviews,  two,  of  a  military  work,  547. 

Ritson  on  Shakspeare,  remarks  on,  576. 

RoUand,  Adam,  Esq,  memoir  of  the  late» 
758. 

Rosalind  and  Helen,  remarks  on  the  poem 
of,  268. 

Ross,  Captain,  his  observations  in  Lantas- 
ter's  Sound,  150. 

Royal  Society  of  London,  letter  of  the,  to 
Thomas  Edmonston,  Esq.  484. 

Russia,  nodoe  of  petrified  trees  in,  467. 

Salame*s  account  of  the  expedition  to  Al- 
giers, observations  on,  81. 

Salmon,  song  to  a,  by  the  Etkrick  Shepherd, 
610. 

Sandy  Petgoson,  elegy  to  the  memory  of, 
•612. 

Seeneiy  in  Savoy,  SwitzerUmd,  and  the 
Alps,  dcetches  of,  8. 

Sdentific  and  literaiy  intelligence,  101, 233, 
358,  484,  •614,  737.  ^ 

Scotland,  little  or  no  erudition  in,  3— Ac- 
count of  some  remarkable  snow  storms  in, 
75— On  the  state  oi  religion  in  the  H^- 
hrnds  of,  136— Erecdon  of  a  national  mo- 
nument in,  ranarks  on  the,  3T8,  509. 

Scots  Utetad,  with  few  excepcbns  the  most 
superficial  men  on  earth,  4w 


«ie,655L 
Scottish 


[[Sept. 


ProveAa  «#  Alkn 


Sermon  on  MissioBSy  by  John  Posleri  ti^ 

msnDs  on  a,  458* 
Sermons  by  Dr  CAudflMn,  icBiaillBOta,  4ii. 
Sewaifi,  HaitT»  BaQ«  letter  ti^  ^l««>ifi0liig 

bv^J»      ^^ 
Shakspesr^  BfaiXieih,  OtncflOii  Hml0t»  awl 

Lear,  tan  nnitsr  wonEs^  r6i 
— — — ^  remarks  on  JaekaoB^  I 

tions  of,  411-^^4111  Biteai*!  i 

676.  ^ 

ouSUey ,  K  •  B.  revww  os  iiia 

Helen^  86B^-nettMuntt  mi  Ua  ' 

ifets. 

Shepherdli  ak^Hti  Ihe^  7S,  fflOi 
Sholts,  pflgiimage  to  the  Mtk  af,  efl. 
Shynesi  or  icaeiVe  of  Hie  UnglMt, 

tiotts  00  the,  49* 
Sii^  and  Naples^  a  tM^eAy,  : 

Sketches  of  ptigitiimj  499,  wBi 
Small  Tdk,  m  ^oem,  Oaaio  I.  ^64. 
Song  on  proposu^  Prince  LeopbUPs  I 

Sonnet  on  seeibg  a  spidt  fUl  ISmb  Mr 

Hogg*spfpe,feoa. 
to  die  beandful  Misi  iMBf  fOr- 

man,  906*  

Sonnets  by  Wordswecth,  9SSb 

Speeoi  (n  Robert  Lyim,  pranyte^  %t  ^cMhf 

before  his  execution  in  1746)  l<^ 
Storms  of  snow,  account  of  aame  temA* 

able  ones  in  Scodand,  7^  tl(k 
Suckling,  Sir  ^ohn,  fankfelkai  6#Mi<IHpahi 

ing  lover,  916. 
Superdlionsness  in  nUh  Hre,  of  RMislik  4& 
Sttpersdtion,  cuxioin  mslaAce  Ol|  818k 
Switzerland,  notice  of  i^  volsaao  hi,  467* 
Tadtomity  of  die  lSn^iih»  lOiialiuiiiOB 

die,  40. 
Tales  of  my  Landloid,  refiewo^  the  tkM 

series  of,  340. 
Tdes  of  the  Hall,  remaiia  on^  469i 
Teaching  Latin,  on  a  nc 

method  of,  403. 
Temperature  of  water  in  cM^-auiiet,  Utn 

Of  die  sea,  notices  of  the,  ff3& 
Tent,  the  last  ^y  of  die,  700. 
Thesaurus  of  Honor,  or  the  C 

expioied,  S94w 
Tickler,  Timothy,  his  opfatfon  of 

written  dm^og  throe  mcmonAie 

paigns,  528— Song  of,  taabielfaers 

man,  *611— >His  fcmaika  on  Ao  I 

of  the  Sootaman,  655-*On  Mr  I 
.  659^— On  Mr  Jdllrey  and  Bonamnte,  OTi. 
Time's  Ma0C  Lanthem,    Kb  ilL«>«T1tt 

Dissector  Bkaqoet  and  MidMr,  l^ 
Tobacco,  a  fioewdl  to,  50. 
Tomkms,  the  late  Mr,  Temazka  oii»  MBL 
Tragi-comical  history,  17. 
Tnmslation  of  an  AmbSc  paeOi«  1& 
■  1 1  ■  ■  a  Frcncn  mancMfipt  rmbu 

among  die  baggage  al  Waterioo,  ams* 
TombttU,  Grizzy,  thatdtor'afaouMi  toeyr^ 

iSopement  of,  6iMI. 
Twelfdi  of  August,  gvooae^hooliig  csear* 


lwd». 


^«# 


oooflC  tbi  Mto  and  fiTiinnHiiw  of 
Blackvttod'l  lifDinzinet  on  th%  197, 

Xyiqte,  «»4ccimcter«wi  mmsm  ^ 
the,6|8U 

Tytlet*«|if«  of  0)0  Adminble  CkMhtmu  i*- 

Umod  of  EngUndaiid  Scx>tla|id,  eSec^  lo 
be  a^prefatfwkcK  firom  h,  t»  |he  mtiootl 
genius  of  ^  latler  oonntry^  379* 

Vanam*  Mmifh  9n  the*  nmarki  9ni,  33?^. 

08iirer,  of  thf  nisemble  dealti  «f  w  t  »  C»- 
tfaolifl^geniU^ 

yiadifli.  vequwb  lv»  on  aminiMi«p]ace  peo- 
ple, 6$9. 

Volano  ift  SwitJivriand,  nodfft  of^  467. 

WagM»  tMi  iniufpoe  on  tl|e»t«  of  piofti, 
171. 

Waggmur,  llie»  »  poem,  by  WoidffVar(|» 
lefBurkteii,  39l> 

WallM^  enl  Qmce,   meeting  ef.  qn  tbe 


Waitfe,Mir,eQDgb7,7ao. 

Water,  en  die  tempentofe  of,  ifk  tlie  Be^ 

Watt,  Dr,  fenazlt^  on  his  BibUotheeii  Bri- 

^ai^tytf^^  553* 

Watt,  Janes,  Em.  memoir  of  ilielate*  7^ 
Whale,  skeleton  <tt  one  found  in  CMmo- 

nanfluie,  737* 
Whig  G«ide,  tbe  new,  extracts  ton^  8^^ 

More  remerb  on,  197. 
WhjigisiQ,  Dr  Qglethorpe*s  lectuveon*  711* 
White-wash  Mr  Jlrougbam,  oim  Ute  al- 

teo^  to,  S7(K 
WordswerU),  Mr*  lemadB  on  his  poem  af 

Petes  MlJSX^-JOn  the  Waggoner,  4m. 

332. 
Wc^pimrlBg  fin:  puhliqpUiaBy  lOi,  237, 

357,  487,  fill,  740. 
World's  OSb,  by  the  Dochess  qf  KTewfiulIe, 

fsmaikaonthc»80. 
Yu,  a  Cbimmt  sline,  notios  re^eitiiigv  35#* 
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B<i^,3«a 
DaviesilU 
Duff,  62» 
Fairless^  fSO 
Fife,  n» 
Fnuer^aTD 
Knatsbbuil,  115 
Maoiiischk,  4M 
M'Conochr*  lU 
Mark,2«l 
MiUo«7nn»0tne8, 

116,  fio,  are, 

49fi»a23k7M 
Morton»MO 
Mill 

in,  4 

IUe,49| 

Shaato^4M 

WaJhrn^aTa 

Abeicnnby^tt9 
Adam,  lis 
^^JM4> 

Battwr,  757 
Baitti^SqrS 
BaUan^iie»6M 
Baze]jr,llS 
Bedfbid,  US 
Bishop,  «M 

Blair,  aM 
"     r,50» 


Bzihglae,  118 
Bn%r^9f9 

BiOHgham,  504 


Brows,  UB 
Bnifle,504,757 
Buzghersh,  757 
Burnet,  858 
Burton,  252 
C4dir,979 
Camemn,  118,  50i 
Campbell,  25Si^  lb. 

S7«;  ib^  504,  lb. 

624,  ib. 
Carmiduel*  258,  lb. 
Castlestsart,  757 
Ghiistfe,252 
aeghom,  757 
Codbrana,504 
Colt,  118 
Collisan,  625 
Cockbum,  852 
Cook8S9r,(49ili) 

252 
Corsar,  757 
Cowio,  258 
Crauf^ttd,  504 
Criditon,  372 
Crie,  (38ont)5M 
Cringle^,  9m 
Cusine,504 
Dacne,75y 
Dihympfe,  252 
Dalzell,504 
Denaistouff,  757 
Dickson^  25t,  757 
Doi«ktt^  118»  a»i 

625 
Du&ias,504 
DunkplM 
fiHteak,  118 
Ely,  118 
Ettston,  757 


Fauhohn,  757 
Ferau6Dn,118|50i 
Flahaut,  378 
Flemhlg,  5Q4>  524 
Forbes,  624 
French,  504 
Fomstf  258 
Fulk*tDm858 
Geil8,S72 
Gibb,  252 
GibsGb,  258 
Giacspie,504 
OeidoD,  378,  504 
Grade,  624 
Gisrikam,  757 
Grant,  757 
GR3g,258 
Grimes,  372 
Halkett,852»504 
HaU,  625 
Hannay,  118 
Hamilft»,858,372, 

757 
Hai^258 
Hare,  872 
Hawthem,  504 
Hay,  118,  252,  625 
Heoditsop,  118 
Hertot,  624 
Hodgson,  118 
Honeymaa,  118 
Hood,  872,  624 
Hope,  252,  505 
Hophiik,  372 
Hoste,  757 
Hume,  372 
Hunter,  252 
Irvine,  685, 757,  ib. 
Johnstone,  624,  757 


KmrtdilHdl.  378 

Laing,  757 
Langtfo«r»8Ai 
La«iaii«»a78 
Lee,  372 
Leinsieff,258 
Leith,  118 
Lindmy,  118 
Lockhart,  757 
Low,  118 
Macauley,  757 
Macbean,  118 
Macdooald,  118 
MacdeugaH,  757 
MacdowA  372,504 
Mackay,  852 
Mackie,6>4 
Macksozkb  118»  lb. 

504 
MM^iight,757 
Macleao,372 
Madeay,  504 
Madeod,  858,  757 
M*Wfair,  372 
MacpherBon,  372 
Manvece,  258 
Marquis,  118 
Maidieseo,  378 
Mardi,  504 
Maztone,  504 
Mansfield,  37S 
Blazwell,  378 
Menzics,  118,  504 
Megget,258 
Meynefl,  378 
Mihier,  818 
More,  258 
Moncrieff,  118 
Montgomery,  757 
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Mowbny,  118 
Mumy,  118,  252, 

872,(3g?rl»)504, 

624 
Kapier>  118 
Newport,  372 
NicoU,  75T 
Nonnanby,  757 
Oliver,  252 
Orr,252 
Otway,  624 
Paget,  118 
Faton,  118 
Fetrie,  252 
PoweU,  118 
Fringle,  624 
Ramsay,  624,  757 
Rendlenham,  757    . 
Reston,  504 

R068,  118 
RuMeU,  624 
Soott,  118,  252,  ib. 

504 
Semple,  757 
Shairp,  757 
Shortt,  504 
Sinclair,  372 
Sitwell,  252 
Sillar,  504 
Smart,  372 
Smith,  252,  372, 

624 
Simpecm,  504 
Snouck,  (3  children) 

624 
fiamerwt,372 
Stanhope,  504 
Stafford,  252 
Steele,  372 
Stenhouse,  625 
Stephen,  504 
Stevens,  252 
Stewart,  504,  ib. 
Stoddart,  118 

Strangfoid,  757 

Stuart,  372 

Swan,  118 

Thomson,  504,  624 

Trotter,  757 

Turner,  757,  ib. 

Tucker,  504 

Tweedale,  757 

Tyder.  118 

Walker,  118,  ib. 
252 

Watson,  504 

Watt,  372 

Waudiope,  118 

West,  252 

Williamson,  118 

Wilson,  372 

Wishart,  372,  624 

Wood,  504 

Wright,  252 

Wyld,  872 

Young,  757 

Yule,  118 
Zouch,  504 
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Aitkin,  757 
Allan,  252,  625,  iK 
Auld,504 
BaUey,  253 
Baker,  253 
Ballantyne,  253 
BaUoch,  625 
Barlas.  253 
Begg,  373 
Black,  253,  757     ' 
Bhdkie,  505 
Bodeman,  253 
Bogue,  625 
Bowrin,  252 
Boyd,  253 
Borthwick,  119 
Broadwood,  119 
Brodie,  119 
Brown,  373,  504 
Buist,  119 
Cameron,  625 
CampbeU,   119,   ib. 
253,    504,     505, 
625 
Carruthers,  253 
Cavendish,  505 

Cay,  504 

Cheape,  372 

Christie,  504 

Clive.  505 

Collaid,  625 

Copley,  119 

Coventry,  757 

Cozens,  119 

Craig,  373 

Crauford,  625 

Cumming,  757 

Denoon,  373 

Dewar,  372 

Douglas,  625 

Dry  borough,  757 

Drummond,  623 

Duncan,  504 

Dundonald,  253 

Elliott,  504 

Ferguson,  757,  ib. 

Fleming,  624 

Flint,  757 

Foote,  372 

Galletti,  757 

Georges,  373 

Gibson,  252,  504 

Gilkinson,  625 

Gilloh,  505 

Gordon,  372 

Gother,  119 

Graham,  372,  625, 
ib. 

Grant,  373,  504,  ib. 

GrenfeU,  505 

Hardie,  253 

Harley,  75$ 

Harvey,  253 

Hatby,  758 
Hawkins,  758 
Hewett,  119 
Hill,  505 


Hobbs,  373 
Hogg,  253 
Hompesch,  373 
Honeyman,  373 
Hope,  253 
Hunter,  253,  505 
Jackson,  119 
Johnston,  373 
Kerr,  119,  ib. 
King,  505 
KirUand,  3T3 
Knowles,  119 
L'Amy,  253 
Lan^,  372 
Lattamer,  119 
Lechmore,  505 
Leef,  757 
,  Lennock,  119 
Liston,  504 
Long,  757 
Longmore,  373 
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